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INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME III. 


Volume III opens with, the 19th October 1746, and 
closes with the 14th March 1747. 

It contains very interesting details regarding the 
agreement for the ransom of Madras, the chief 
signatories to which were de la Bourdonnais and the 
English Governor, Morse, and of the subsequent 
repudiation of the treaty by the authorities at 
Pondicherv. A paragraph, pathetic in its. brevity 
and substance, which occurs in the second chapter 
of the book, records the adieu to India of de la 
Bourdonnais, who, but for the childish quarrel 
between him and Dupleix, would undoubtedly have 
3aptured Port St. David, as he did Madras, and 
have thus dealt a deadly blow to the position of 
the English in Hindustan. 

1 he chief feature of the volume, however, is 
the graphic account given in it of the gallant and 
effective stroke dealt, with a disproportionately 
weak following, and without artillery, by Paradis— 
of whose alleged previous history an amusing 
account will be found in Chapter XLV—to the 
strong force well supplied with cannon, which 
Mahfuz KMn, the eldest son of the NawSb of the 
Carnatic, sought to interpose between him and 
Fort St. George, to the relief of which, from an 
attempt at capture by the Muhammadans, he was 
advancing from Pondichery. This engagement will 
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always be conspicuous in Indian history, not only for 
the promptitude and boldness with which the attack 
was delivered, but also as being the first occasion, 
as pointed out by Malleson, in his The Decisive 
Battles of India, on which the European trader 
assumed the position of a combatant, and as such, 
administered to an Indian chieftain, of the class 
whose every word had hitherto been to him a law, 
a decided defeat. The tale of the battle of My la- 
pore, as told in the Diary, forms attractive matter 
for any one acquainted with the scene of it and 
Southern India. Other points of interest mentioned, 
are the intrigues and negotiations which had for their 
object, on the one hand, obtaining from the French 
possession of Fort St. George, and, on the other, 
retaining it, and procuring the retirement of the 
troops of the two sons of the Naw&b of the Carnatic, 
which constituted not only a threat to Fort St. 
George, but also a danger to Pondichery ; the attack 
made on Paradis when returning from the relief of 
Madras ; and the utter failure of the first expedition 
sent from Pondichery, to attempt the seizure of 
Fort St. David. 

. The volume concludes with a description of how 
a second expedition, having the same object, and 
practically commanded by Paradis, though nomiually 
under the direction of the incompetent de la Tour, 
who had been the leader of its abortive predecessor, 
was—when it had carried all before it, when every 
work had been captured, and when the storming 
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pai ty had actually paraded for the purpose of as- ■ 
saultmg Fort St. David, itself—compelled, by the 
appearance of a British fleet, to retire, spike the 
guns previously taken, and destroy much ammunition 
and stores; and was pursued, for a time, by troops 
which sallied from the fort. The story of these 
events is told in a very picturesque manner, the most 
striking figure in it being, to my mind, the French 
sentinel, who, standing on the flat roof of the 
recently captured garden house, and gazing seaward 
across the ever rolling surf of the Coromandel 
Coast, suddenly descries in the distance the hostile 
fleet and announces to those who are awaiting 
below the order to advance, the news which leads to 
their hasty and not very orderly retreat. 

Exmouth, Devon, 

January 1914. J.E.P. 
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FROM OCTOBER 19TH, 1746, TO OCTOBER 24TU, 1746. 

PAGE 

Council replies to a letter from M. de la Bourdonnais — Letter 
from Guruyappa Chetti—-Specifics ships at Madras before the 
storm Those which returned—And those wrecked—Mentions 
plans of M. de la Bourdonnais, concerning those which remain—As 
also, reported loss of life by shipwrecks—It further intimates 
that certain dubaslies started for Pondichery—Tender by Muri 
Das—M. Panon comes to diarist — Tells him what M. de la 
Bourdonnais wrote to the Council—And what, thereupon, it was 
decided to do—Conversation between diarist and M. Panon—Who 
offers to do anything that he can for diarist, at Madras—Council 
decides to despatch a ship to Mascareigne—Certain officials 
detailed to proceed to Madras—They start at once—Fleet to sail 
for Goa, after M. d’Esprem^nil takes charge—What M. Miran said 
to diarist, touching the agreement to ransom Madras — Grounds 
for the opinion expressed by him—He states that M. Panon, alone, 
is not to go to Madras — News regarding the future movemeuts of 

M. d© la Bourdonnais—And the probable recall of Tiruv@ngadam_ 

Remarks of diarist with respect to his brother— Whose defects he 
attributes to his [diarist’s] evil star — And regards as bearing out 
certain predictions of the astrologers— Ship sent to Madras, to take 
cargoes of those damaged—Interpreter to MM. de la Bourdonnais 
and Villebague visits diarist—Tells him what occurred with 
reference to certain goods—And says that he will arrange every¬ 
thing connected with them— Diarist visits the washermen’s quarter, 
and gives certain orders—K. Nainiyappa Mudali details to him a 
conversation with M. Dubois relative to piece-goods for M. de la 
Bourdonnais —And also suggests that diarist should see him — Con¬ 
versation with Arunachala Chetti—M. Dubois tells diarist that he 
lias been appointed as agent of M. de la Villebague—And gives 
orders as to delivery of certain cloths —Diarist’s reply —Nainiyappa 
Mudali and he finally promise certain cloths —M. Dubois agrees— * 
Diarist’s remarks touching N. Mudali—Apparent nature of the work 
done at a sitting of the Council—Stormy weather—Ships in the 
roads ordered to sea—Squadron to winter at Ackeen—M. Dordelin, to 
make certain demands of the king of that place —And to require 
the value of the Favori of him—The ships prepare to start—This 
information furnished by M. Bussy—Further conversation between 
them— Ali Naqi sends a present to diarist, and word that he will 
visit nim— Diarist’s remarks on thiB man—To whom, on his arrival, 
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he makes presents—And gives his companion a small one—’Ali Haq! 
and others beg him to procure a permit, to leave the city—On his 
way to ask for this, he meets a party of soldiers—Finds the 
Governor out, but sees him later—On stating his errand is ques¬ 
tioned by the Governor—His reply—Governor asks his opinion on a 
point connected with the son of Chanda Sahib—Diarist refers to the 
debts of Chanda Sahib—And to the expulsion from Pondickery of 
his creditors—And says that these may cause trouble, at A root, to 
Chanda Sahib’s son — Governor desires him to explain this to Chanda 
Sahib’s wife — He departs to do so, and the son of Chanda Sahib sets 
out on his journey — Diarist considers it unwise to go to the lady’s 
house, at night — And concocts a false tale — Which he tells the 
Governor—As also, that the daughter of ’Ali Dost Khan desires to 
send him gifts— Letters from Guruvappa Chetti — Mention trade 
transactions of Messrs. Morse and Monson—And observe on the 
universal removal of property from Madras — Goods packed for 
MM. d’Espr6m6nil and de la Bourdonnais — Further letter from 
Gnruvappa Chetti repeats previous information—Remarks on Mr. 
Morse’s conduct— And refers to the impending departure of M. 
de la Bourdonnais—Diarist records unsettled weather—Akbar Sahib 
anxious that diarist should visit him—M. de la Gatinais and another 
wait on the Governor — M‘. Dupleix goes, in his sleeping costume, to 
the beach — The Bourbon , under a jury main mast, heaves in sight— 

MM. Dubois and de Rostaing come to diarist’s cloth godown — They 
ask some questions —Make notes, and give certain orders — 
Hainiyappa Mudali hurries packing, and sends tickets for each bale 
— PeoriB, with letters to Fort St. David, waylaid—Give a false 
account of themselves, and are seized — Governor questions and 
releases them—But, after conversing with his wife, has them 
rearrested — Shipment of provisions for the squadron—Governor 
busied with this, and writing letters— Diarist causes delivery of 
certain long cloth to M. Cornet — Who asks- Ramaiyan what it cost — 

T. Arunachalam’s clerk offers cloths of better dye— Presses M. 

Cornet to see these, but is unsuccessful— This related to diarist by 
Lakshmanan—Etiquette obligatory in commercial circles, under 
. certain circumstances—Diarist comments on the conduct of the 
clerk — And observes that certain merchants are unaware that 
M. Dupleix knows of their frauds— Letter from Guruvappa Chetti — 

This gives account of execution of the documents referring to the 
ransom of Madras — And states that M. d’Espr£m6nil was not 
present — Diarist’s remarks — Sepoys sent to capture a party of 
English soldiers,.. . ] .28 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

FROM OCTOBER 25TH, 1746, TO OCTOBER 29TH, 1746. 

PAGE 

Letters from Madras to the Governor and diarist—These 
mention a banquet to the English, and M. de la Bourdonnais — 

The transfer of the fort to M. d* Espr6m6nil — The departure of 
M. de la Bourdonnais—And other matters — A friend tells diarist 
that Tanappa Mudali is in high spirits—Diarist's views as to the 
cause of the elation of T. Mudali—Which he thinks will not last 
long—Soldiers sent out to capture certain Englishmen — Parties 
of sepoys despatched to Ariyankuppam—Remarks of diarist touch¬ 
ing this expedition—JJe visits M. de la Touche—Notes his 
infatuation for his newly wedded wife — Sends a soldier to copy a 
letter for him — The Bourbon arrives, and the Neptune is sighted— 

What M. de la Gatinais said as to the cargo of the latter—Capture 
of the Englishmen previously alluded to — Euglish soldiers landed 
from the Bourbon— -What occurred when the Englishmen were 
captured — M. de la Gatinais imprisoned —Governor tells diarist 
that Mahfwz Tvhan is attempting to seize Madras— And thus 
harass the French—And that he must go to him — Objections to 
doing this made by diarist — Governor admits these— But urges him 
to find some one to go to Madras — Diarist deprecates sending his 
brother — And says that a very intelligent person should be deputed 
—Governor asks him to name such a man— And, on his evading 
reply, suggests his brother — DiariBt urges the illness of his relative 
—Governor bids him find some one else —Subsequent conversation— 
Governor having permitted diarist to leave, reoalls him—And 
consults him as to the terms in which to write certain letters— 
Governor subsequently reads the drafts to diarist— Who compli¬ 
ments him on them — M. Delarche directed to translate them into 
Persian — Governor speaks to diarist regarding Mahfuz Kh an — At 
his suggestion, orders certain letters to be written—And talks with 
him of M. de la Bourdonnais and his brother —Diarist tells M. 
Auger the popular opinion as to the cause of the recent storm— 

And makes his comments—Governor’s inquiry regarding M. de la 
Bourdonnais' interj>reter— His egotistical remarks—Conversation 
touching Muttaiyappan —Governor speaks angrily of him—Diarist’R 
extravagant compliments—The Governor is appeased—He gives 
diarist certain orders— Sumatra sails for Mascareigne—Installation 
of the head of a matt—Remarks of diarist—Governor asks him 
if he has secured a man acquainted with Persian—Objects to his 
nominee not knowing French— Asks whether Muttaiyappan is fit to 
be chief of the peons at Madras—And being satisfied, says that 
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he is appointed—Diarist remonstrates, on the score of possible 
resistance at Madras But Governor insists-—Farther objections 
fail—Diarist informs Muttaiyappan, through Arunacbala Chetti— 
Whom he requests to urge TiruvSngadam to return to Madras— 
Arunachala Chetti tells diarist what Muttaiyappan said — Also 
that his brother remains obdurate—Diarist tells Governor of 
Muttaiyappan ’a acceptance—And receives certain orders—Governor 
asks whether the letters to the Nawab, etc., are ready—And 
directs diarist to write to Subbaiyan — The directions given to the 
bearers of the letters — Letter to the Nawab states how the capture 
of Madras came about—Reminds him of promised assistance — 
Expresses astonishment at his son’s seeking to assist the English — 
And states what the French will do, if trifled with — Forms in 
which the letters to the Nawab and his son, were couched — 
Additions in that to the latter — Form and contents of the letters to 
Husain Sahib and Sampati Rao—The warning sent to the amaldar of 
Mylapore Diarist tells Muttaiya Pillai what passed between him, 
and the Governor—He vainly attempts to induce his brother to go 
to Madras M. Pillai and A. Chetti also fail— Conjectures of diarist 
as to the cause of his brother’s contumacy— Attributes it to the in¬ 
fluence of his (diarist’s) evil star—Hews of the ships which sailed 
for Acheen—Intimation, from Madras, of a Muhammadau inroad— 
And report, from M. Dordelin, etc., against M. de la Bourdonnais 
Council considers these matters, and despatches replies — 
Governor inquires whether Mirza ’All BSg is a kinsman of the 
Nawab Is told that he cannot be — Directs inquiry of the Muham¬ 
madans, at Pondiehery - Statement confirmed — Governor direots 
diarist to write to M. ’All Beg—Contents of letters—Muttaiya Pillai 
given funds to recruit peons — Arrival of the Achille — M. de la 
Bourdonnais does not land—MM. d’EspiAmdnil, and Gaudelaire, 
arrive from Madras--Diarist learns that they came by order of the 

Governor — He asks about the capture of M. de Bury’s son _ His 

informant relates what befell the party sent to rescue him— 
Attributes the raid at Madras, etc., to Peddu Nayakkan -Tells 
diarist of the imprisonment of Mr. Morse— And says that he will 
visit I iruv^ngacjam He, further, mentions the escape of Peddn 
.Nayakkan And alleges that all those who went to Madras enriched 
themselves But acquits diarist’s brother of having done so — 
Council considers the interference of the Muhammadans, at 
Madras And the action of M. de la Bourdonnais regarding certain 
ships— The captains at Madras write to the Council—The reply— 
Governor tells diarist that a man who knows French and 
Hindustani must go to Madras—And makes a suggestion, which 
includes Muttaiya Pillai—Who had told diarist of his reluctance to 

go there—But had asked him, for the present, to say nothing_ 

Diarist making excuses, suggests Rangappa Chotti as qualified— 
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And ho is accordingly appointed as dubash—Diarist tells the 
governor that, the English instigate tho Muhammadans—And being 
asked what should bo done, makes a suggestion—Which is em¬ 
bodied in the despatch to Madras—Diarist represents the need 
for sending men to Azhisapakkam, etc.—Madame Dunleix proposes 
to write to Anwar-ud-din Khan—Governor approves—But after’ 
further consideration, she sends a letter to Mahfuz Khan—Remarks 
of diarist as to the wisdom of M. Dnpleix in permitting this—What 
Madame said to him when about to despatch the letter—His diplo¬ 
matic reply—He suggests delay in sending it—Madame Dupleix 
objeots—Diarist, unwilling to provoke her, speaks flatteringly—He 
then waits on, and converses with the Governor—And suggests his 
going to Madras, as once proposed ... ... _ <• 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


FROM OCTOBER 30TH, 1746 , TO ]SfOV.EMBER 5TH , 1746. 

Letters written on the previous night despatched—Governor 
g.ves sundry directions to diarist-Who communicates certain news 
to him lanappa Mudah and diarist ask At. Paradis for timo to 
make a payment-His conditions-Tliey promise a reply later 
on Diarist consults a friend, and consents—A mixed force starts 
for Madras Krimasi Pandit goes as interpreter—Muttaiya Pillai 
accompanies it—Letters from the amaldar of Mylapore, and Dastgir 
Sahib—Contents of these—Governor jeers at the amaldar’s letter— 
What diarist thereupon says, angers the Governor-On which 
diarist withdraws—Governor subsequently recalls him—Bids him 
orward- a letter to M. Martin—And then directs him to draft a 
letter to Mahfuz Khan-The threats whioh this conveys-And tho 
demand which it makes—Orders as to cortain letters—Envoy from 
the Raja of Kolatri presents himself—What the Governor said to 
him-Pachai Kaudaiyar visits Pondichery-Governor converses 
with diarist regarding the party at Villiyanallflr—Diarist relates 
what took place between the amaldar of t.W. „.„i 
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sent by M. Dnpleix—It suggests a personal discussion with 
'Abd-ul-Jalil—Letter to the Governor from M. Martin—In it he 
reports his retreat to Ariyankuppam—Governor’s anger at this— 
Diarist finds that M. Martin’s interpreter was chiefly to blame— 

M. Martin and his men recalled—He, the interpreter, and Virappan, 
examined — Interpreter confined, and Virappan censured—Men 
sent to intercept letters between the English and Mahfuz Khan— 
Governor questions diarist as to the movements of Mahfuz Khan, 
etc. — And talks again of going to Madras—Diarist dissuades him 
from capturing the sepoys at Villiyanallfir—Meets M. Desmarets— 

Goes to the Governor’s house—Informs him that a reply from 
Husain Sahib has arrived—And reports what Vakil Subbaiyan 
wrote — The reply sent to Subbaiyan—Diarist tells Governor that 
there is no news from Vizhuppuram — Governor orders certain 
cloths —Diarist states where the merchants of Madras are said 
to have se cared their goods — Diarist reports what he heard from 
Vizhuppuram — Governor decides to despatch a force thither — Men 
sent to collect news— The bearers of gifts from Balaiya Tambirau 
brought to the Governor— He asks diarist where the English hid 
their treasure at Madras — Conversation on this subjeot — Strange 
tale told to diarist by M. Bussy—News received by diarist concern¬ 
ing the English postal runners—Remark of Governor on learning 
strength of the force at Vizhuppuram — Flattering reply of diarist — 
Conversation touching the treasure at Madras— Widow of Dost’Ali 
Khan prepares presents for the Governor— Description of these — 
Formalities with which they are brought—Reception by the Gover¬ 
nor of them and the bearers — Letter from Madras to the Governor — 

This reports an attempt by Mahfuz Khan’s men, to open the bar 
of the river— The failure of the steps taken to hinder them — A 
subsequent engagement — The total rout of the Muhammadans— 

The immediate flight of Mahfuz Khan — And the sack of his 
camp—This news told by the Governor, to diarist—Who enumerates 
the previous reverses of Mahfuz Khan— And expresses his opinion 
as to what he will do —'Exultation of the Governor — Diarist receives 
details of the battle — Governor proposes to go to MadraB, and 
diarist approves—Governor’s plans as to his march—Says that 
’Abd-ul-Jalil must be captured — His scheme for effecting this — 
Diarist points out an oversight — Governor promises to remedy it — 
Obtains from diarist a plan of a certain route— Writes and signs 
certain orders— And personally instructs the officers concerned 
— V. Reddi asks diarist, as war is certain, how to secure his family 
— Is reassurod by diarist — Who reports to the Governor the defec¬ 
tion of the Killedar of Gingee— Capture of the man ordered — 
Governor gives special orders to diarist — Who sends out three men, 
with strict instructions — V. Aiyan brings news of the Killedar — 

Is urged to capture’ Abd-ul-Jalil—Diarist obtains orders for free 
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transit^of certain artioles—He sends orders as to the duty on some 
rice—Visits Pachai Kandaiyar—Diarist’s description of him—A 
peon oomes to diarist—And reports that Mahfuz Khan dismissed him 
without a reply to the letter delivered by him—That lie was 
robbed—That a priest at Mylapore assisted him—That ho returned, 
to again ask an answer—But was turned away—That he saw M. do 
Kerjean, in confinement—Witnessed the attack made by the 
French Returned and told the priest what he had seen —And came 
back by way of Covelong—Diarist takes him to the Governor—And 
when telling the news suppresses particulars as to M. <te Kerjean — 
He afterwards reports touohiug the Killedar of G ingee— M“®. 
Duplcix sends N. Pillai to ask the news—Diarist’s sarcastic reply— 

, Pl - ai te,ls llim that she sent costly gifts to Mahfuz Kh an— 
that, on arrival, the bearers were told to come to Mylapore—That 
M. Khan then ordered their execution—And that, overhearing the 
order, they fled— Ho also says that the Governor asked about M. 
de Kerjean— And enjoined secrecy on the peon ... ... r 


CHAPTER XXXI Y. 

FROM NOVEMBER 6TB , 1746, TO NOVEMBER 1STB, 1746. 

Meeting of Europeans held-Petitions Government to annul the 
treaty made by M. do la Bourdonnais-This request complied with 
-Attempt to capture ’Abd-ul-Jalil-lIis hurried flight to the 
zenana-Failure of the French to find him-He makes good his 
escaiio—His household, etc., seized, and taken to Ariyankuppam— 
M. Duquesne sent there, with his soldiers-And directed to release 
10 prisoners—Letter from the Governor to ’ Abd-ul-Jalil— This 
alleges that the Freuoh were iu search of English fugitives— And 
acted as they did, through misapprehension-It expresses the deep 
regret of the Governor-And begs that the error may be excused- 
Diarist directed to see to the release of the prisoners-And to tell 
them the same tale as that written to ’Abd-ul-Jalil— The letter for 
whom, ho is bidden to deliver to them-Complies with the order— 
And makes a report to Governor- Madananda Pandit sends money 

hist nBt 7^ * t0 M ' LeB ° U a ° iron,ar fron ‘ th « Governor — 

captured* 8 And Per8ian ~ If > ^ates why Madras was 

oaptmed-And complains of the action of Mahfuz KMn-Diarist 

nor’s™ 8 |f 0V01 nor of the rumoured defeat of Mahfuz Khdu-Gover- 

tdls rl de ? 7 the Nayinar regarding certain lost articles He 

Details the ° f r b ? tle betvveen Paradis and Mahfuz Khan- 
Details the particulars of the action-And of the rout 'of the 
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Muhammadans—Tie mentions the subsequent movements of M. 
Paradis—And his junction with the force from Madras—His anger 
at the delay in effecting this—Diarist makes some soothing and 
flattering remarks—M mo . Dupleix, who is present, speaks in a like 

strain—What diarist then said—He talks for two Indian hours_ 

His remarks touching M. de la Bourdonnais—Madame coincides_ 

The Governor’s observations, on learning what they are talking 

of — He directs diarist to write letters to the Nizam, etc._And 

to order Muttaiyappan to capture Peddu Nayakkan—Bishop of 
Negapatam visits Mr. Hinde, at Fort St. David — Diarist intimates 
this to the Governor — Letter from Y. Subbaiyan reports defeat 
of Mahfuz Khan—Diarist despatches circulars to certain Killedars 
— Is asked to provide supplies, etc., for the marriage of Chanda 
Sahib’s daughter—Wedding gifts made by the Governor—Inquires 
ns to the loan of Kanaka raven’s house— Arrangements made by him 
with Lazar— Governor demands an additional house—And obtain¬ 
ing the keys of it sends them to diarist— The assertions made 
by Tanappa Mudali— Remarks of diarist regarding him—Contents 
of certain official letters written by diarist— In the evening, he 
despatches others — Complaint made to him against Tanappa 

Mudali — His remarks on what waB written in his horoscope _ 

Letters to the Governor, etc., from Husain Sahib, V. Samba 
Aiyan, and M. de Kerjean—The first of these threatens force, if 
Fort St. George is not surrendered—And puts forward arguments 
to induce compliance—Contents of letters from Asad Sahib- 
Reply of Governor comments on seizure of French envoys— 

Thanks Husain Sahib for his treatment of the captives— And 
refuses to give up Fort St. George— Orders regarding supplies for M. 
de Kerjean, etc. — Latest accounts of Mahfuz Khan — Of M. Paradis 
—And of the Governor of Fort St. David—Return of fugitives 
from Cuddalore, etc.— Reported flight of the inhabitants of°Porto 
Novo—News of the paroling of the English at Madras— Of there 
being no Muhammadans at Mylapore-r And of the movements of 
Asad Sahib— The message sent by the Governor to the merchants 
of Madras— And the assurance which accompanies it— He asks 
diarist why he has not sent his brother to Madras— And orders 
that he shall go thither, with certain officials -Diarist furnishes 
Governor with copies of sundry letters— And explains the contents 
of others— Governor’s remarks thereon— Diarist sends a circular 
to certain poligars, etc — Contents of this—What M. Paradis wrote 
to the Governor—Diarist asks, of M. Cornet, wheat for Chanda 
Sahib’s family— Contents of a letter to the Governor from M. ’Adi 
Khan— He causes a courteous reply to be sent—And takes steps to 
supply Chanda Sahib’s family—Departure, for Madras, of certain 

officials— Claim made, by M. Dulaurens, on M. de la Touche_ 

Who asks diarist to satisfy the demand, out of certain funds— 
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-Diarist prepares a draft to be sent to M. Dulaurens—Difficulty as 
to paying in silver settled—Diarist goes part of the way with M. 
de la Touche—Letter to the Governor from V. Subbaiyan—This 
gives news of the doings of Muhammad ’All Khan—Says that 
these displeased Mahfuz Kh an—And speaks of the views held, at 
Areot, as to the fights of Mahfuz Khan with the French— 
Remarks of the Governor on the letter—Diarist tells him the 
news regarding the Governor of Fort St. David—And mentions 
the march of a force towards Gingee—Reply of the Killedar of 
Timiri to the letter regarding Mahfuz Khan— Concurs with the view 
taken by the Governor—Who asks diarist whether he should write 
to M. ’Alt KMn— He counsels delay—Governor agrees—Diarist 
tells him of an attempt to seize certain postal officials—And 
advises him not to complain to the Nawab—Pious act of wife of 
C, l arasurama PiJJai—Large gifts made by her ... ... 86_115 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

FROM NOVEMBER 19TH, 1746, TO DECEMBER 3RD , 1746. 

Letter to Governor, from Muhammad Miyan—Condemns the 
attitude of Mahfuz Khan—And refers to secrets which he desires 
to communicate—Governor takes steps to obtain the release of 
Chanda Sahib—What the Princess Marie bronght from Madras— 
Repor*. regardingMr. Barneval, and others—Diarist occupies a new 
storehouse—And performs the usual ceremonies—He visits the 
agent of Kasi Das Bukkanji— Conversation between them—Pro¬ 
mise ma'de by diarist—Governor inquires as to news from Arcot_ 

Converses with diarist—Who flatters him much—Governor gives the 
pedigrees of many of the French in Pondichery—Diarist informs 
Governor that ’All Naqi desires to visit him-Asks permission to 
introduce H. Tarwadi- And obtains leave to direct certain persons 
to depart—V. Subbaiyan writes that fhe NAwdb thinks of attacking 
Madras—Relates a conversation between Husain Sahib and the 
French captives—States that Husain Sahib wished him to go to 
Pondichery—And says that the idea of war is dying out—Tho reply 
which is sent to this—Governor directs diarist to write to the 
Nawab regarding the restoration of Madras—But, at bis suggestion, 
defers any action—Subsequent conversation between them—Letter 
from the Killedar of Karunguzhi —Diarist translates this to the 
Governor—Reply of M. Gbulam Husain to the letter announcing 
capture of Madras—Expresses his satisfaction—And refers to 
cer am monetary matters—Governor sends diarist a letter from 
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H. ’Ali Khan—The promise, and request, which it conveys—Con¬ 
versation between the Governor and diari3t—Letter from the 
Killedar of Gingee to the Governor—Comments severely ou 
Mahfnz Khan—And advises maintaining friendship with the Nawab 
—Letters, from Sadiq Sahib, to the Governor, and diarist—The 
former of these advises terms with Mahfnz Khan—The latter 
urges diarist to send his children, etc., to Vellore^—The replies 
made to these—The agent of Fatteh Sing tenders the help of 
Mahratta horsemen—Reply which Governor sends to this offer 
—Subbaiyan reports that M. ’All Khan is camped at Satpur—That 
his troops fear to do battle -with Europeans—And that Husain 
Sahib is sending a Hrahman— He further reports as to release of 
the French captives—Refers to certain financial arrangements— 

States that Anwar-ud-din Khan is in a precarious condition — And 
asks for some fruit—Governor sends letters to Subbaiyan, and 
Husain Sahib—That to the former, instructs him to tell Husain 
Sahib of the proposed capture of Fort St. David—And urges 
obtaining leave from the Naw&b, to carry this out—Letter to 
Hasain Sahib contains the same news, and refers him to Subbaiyan 
—Governor bids diarist write a letter to M ’Ali Khan—Conver¬ 
sation arising from his asking how to draft it—He is finally told to 
use his own judgment—His draft highly approved — Mr. Morse, 
his family, and others arrive—M. BarthMemy, and others accom¬ 
pany them —The reception accorded to them — Council-house 
assigned for their accommodation—They sup with the Governor— 

Views of diarist as to the attention paid to Mr. Morse — Alludes to 
the crowd which assembled to seo him—And dwells upon the grief 
that this must have caused him — Reflections of diarist on this 
subject — Search ordered for property set down by the followers of 
Mr. Morse—Many cloths found — Complaint made that soldiers and 
sepoys will not give up certain property—The orders passed by the 
Governor — The articles produced—Property of merchants, etc., 
secured at Mylapore when Madras was taken—What they did on 
the arrival there of Mahfnz Khan—Mylapore completely sacked 
after the battle —Plunder thus acquired brought by the followers 
and guards of Mr. Morse — M. Le Bon detailed to levy duty on 
this— His dishonest conduct—GrosB thefts committed by the 

soldiers on duty — Estimated value of the spoil of Mylapore _ 

Amount which Mivfctaiya Pillai, alone, obtained— Remarks as to 
others— Diarist’s opinion as to the fate of wealth so acquired— 

Reply of Muhammad ’All KhSn to the Governor’s letter—Says that 
permission to attack Madras should have been obtained from 
Nawstb—Details the results of failure to do this— And specifies his 
conditions cf intercession, on the Governor’s behalf—Remark of 
Governor on hearing the letter, and reply of diarist— Conversation 
as to capturing Fort St. Pavi^—Governor directs diarist to hire 
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cattle to carry rice from Fort St. David, etc.—This done—Com¬ 
plaint made, by Tanappa Mudali, to the Governor—His object in 
doing this—Diarist reports the hiring of bullocks—Informs him as 
to the state of affairs at Fort St. David—And gives particulars 
of artillery and garrison—Mr. Stratton, and family, arrive from 
Madvas—At the desire of the Governor, diarist criticises certain 
drafts—And objects to a passage—Governor causes it to be altered 
Diarist approves, and the letters are made ready—Message to 
diarist from the wife cf Chanda Sahib—This refers to cloths . 
alleged to have belonged to S. ’All Kh an—And states how they, 
with certain money, etc., came into his possession—And subse¬ 
quently into that of K. D. Bukkanji—It explains how S. ’All Khan’s 
intentions to make restoration to their owner were not carried out 
— Gives the names of those cognizant of the matter—And promises 
a reward if diarist makes recovery—What the Governor said when 
diarist reported this matter—Directs him to obtain the views of 
C. Sahib’s wife—Governor asks the news from Fort St. David— 

Diarist reports the state of Cuddalore—The details of garrison, etc., 
at Fort St. David—And the force of native troops around it— 
Governor then says that he will go to Fort St. David, to capture it 
—Flattering remarks made by diarist ... ... ... ... 116—114 


CHAPTER XXXYI. 

FROM DECEMBER 4TH , 1746, TO DECEMBER 13TH , 1716. 

Letters from Subbaiyan and Husain Sahib — The former reports 
his attempt to gain the help of Husain Sahib—The scoffing langu¬ 
age with which it was received—The sarcastic remark of Samp&ti 
Rao—And the reply that the Nawab cannot be approached — He 
refers to the matter of the French prisoners—And says that 
Husain S&hib wishes certain orders issued —What the Governor 
directs on hearing this letter— lie repeats that he will capture 
Forb St. David —What iB to he done when M. Paradis reaches 
Pondichery — Diarist hands certain lotters to Rajo Pandit —And 
writes two to M.’Ali Kh&n— Contents of the first of these—llajo 
Pandit sent to the wife of Chanda Sahib. — To ask her to instigate 
M.’Ali Khan to attack Arcot— And to say that M. Dupleix will 
assist him— Why the Governor did not write to M.’Ali Khan— 
Su den illness of child of Mr. Morse—Prompt attentions of M.and 
Me. Dupleix— Diarist’s reflections on this matter—He and Rajo 
Pandit visit the Governor — To whom a letter, from Husain Sahib, 
to certain ladies, is read—Governor asks if Bad& Sahib’s people 
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received a like letter—Is answered in tlie affirmative —He promises 
to see to the matter—And directs that Bad6 Sahib’s house be 
watched—Conversation regarding Husain Sahib—Diarist asks 
whether he should draft a reply to M.’Ali Kh an—Discussion on 
this point I he form suggested by diarist adopted—He proposes 
a gift of money to M.’Ali Kh an’s peons—Governor agrees, and 
reply is despatched— Troops march, to and fro, between certain 
places I hi3 creates an idea that 1,000 men are in movement— 
l\Iany, consequently, desert their homes—Result of this, and of 
the failure of monsoon—Alarm created by alleged advance of the 
French — Terror cansed by rumours of a possible attack on Pondi- 
chery Remarks of diarist regarding this—Governor attends mass, 
and holds a Council—Execution of a thief—Letters from V. 
Subbaiyan, and M. de Kerjean—The former mentions continued 
illness of the Nawab—And difficulties regarding the release of 
French prisoners— Remarks of the Governor, on hearing the letter 
—Hib reply to Husain Sahib— Letter also, to Y. Snbbaiyan — This 
desires him to see Husain Sahib — Chanda Sahib’s son asks Governor 
to pay certain money— The promise made by M. Dupleix—Further 
conversation between them—Governor advises seizure of Arcot 
and the Nawab—Promises the aid of troops —And tells him that he 
can then subdue all Arcot—Chanda Sahib’s son suggests that 
Murtnza ’All would carry out this plan—Report that Mahfuz Khan’s 
force surrounded M. Paradis— M.’Ali Khin said to be advancing 
towards Fort St. David — Diarist desired to obtain information, and 
to see to sundry supplies— Governor asks why certain intimation has 
not been received —He decides to send soldiers to Morfandi Chavadi 
— News of Muhammad ’Ali Kh tln reaches diarist — He reports this 
to the Governor, and replies to his informants— Bj order of the 
Governor, dinrist issues instructions touching certain supplies— 
Governor reads to him a letter from M. Paradis— This reports 
an attack by Mahfuz Khan—Which he had repulsed— And that he 
had reached Sadras—Governor comments on the rashness of M. 

Paradis—And says that he will send him a reinforcement— He 
orders a letter to be written to H. Sahib—This refers to the 
misdeeds of Mahfuz Khan—StatcB that they have been endured in 
the hope of an amicable settlement — And offers the alternative of 
compliance with certain demands, or ■war—Governor speaks to 
diarist concerning one Periya Aiy&—Who is a marauder— And 
suggests instigating him to attack M. ’All Kh&n—The version 
received by diarist, of the fight reported by M. Paradis— Alleged 
strength of attacking force and nature of the fighting—Treasure, 
etc., belonging to M. Paradis said to have been captured— And 
most of the other plunder reported to have been carried off— 

Yalue of what M. Paradis lost—Reflections of diarist regarding 
this — What M. Paradis was said to have most regretted— His 
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escape attributed, by diarist, to Divine favour—Governor’s letter 
to E. Sahib prepared—Instructions also sent to V. Subbaiyan— 

Replies to circular received from certain Killedars—The first two 
approve, but suggest a conciliatory policy — Killedar of Mayi Manda- 
lam strongly disapproves — Killedar of Arni writeB politely, and 
advises peace with the Subah—Iteinforcement, etc., sont to M. 

Paradis— Mews of M.’Ali Khan — Boats arrive with some goods, 
etc., from Sadras— - Why M. Paradis, aud his men, did not arrive 
by them — Alleged action of the Dutch towards those who remained 
behind—Diarist hears of a letter from M. Paradis, and reply thereto 
—'His ouriosity as to their contents—Son of Imam Sahib writes 
regarding a visit to Pondichery — And refers to certain business 
matters — M. Paradis arrives at Pondichery — Diarist notes that he 
did not appear cheerful — Attributes this to the loss of his plunder 
Makes a like remark touching the Governor — Subbaiyan writes 
that M. Schonumille has been sent to A^cot — And confined with 
M.de Kerjean, etc.—He conveys requests on behalf of Husain Sahib 
And. reports arrival of persons sent for the tribute due to the 
Nizam —What the Governor exclaimed on hearing the letter — 
Arrival at Pondichery of M. Paradis’ men — Letter from the 
Governor to Subbaiyan deals with the requests made by him— And 
directs speedy reply to a certain letter —M.Dupleix sends diarist 
a letter from one Arunachalam Chetl-i —This complains of the 
seizure, by M. Paradis’ men, of certain valuables—And refusal to 
give them up without orders, for which ho asks— The reply sent 
to this — Diarist informs the Governor that M.’Ali Khan has reached 
Tiruviti — Details the report as to the destination, and number of the 

troops — And states what M.’Ali Khan did, to avoid the Drench_ 

And that he is in constant fear of being attacked—Remark on this 
of Governor— Replies of some Killedars, etc., to the Governor’s 
circular— Those of Vellore and S&tghar approve—But suggest 
conciliating the Nawab —Mir Asad asks the cause of the war with 
the English —Privately, he sends congratulations—lie refers con¬ 
temptuously to the Naw&b—And urges not coming to terms with 
him — Taqi Sahib avoids all reference to the subject of the circular 
— And writes of the Governor’s kindly feeling towards the Navaits, 
etc.—Governor tells diarist why Mir Asad sent him a message— 
Killedar of Vazhudavur writes of a quarrel with M.’Ali KhAn— Who 
charged him with collusion with the French—And is now advancing 
—Compliments which he pays the Governor—He referB to the 
repulse of the force that attacked M. Paradis—And was defeated 
by hitn —And prophesies further triumphs—Governor much 

.. . 145—177 
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Diarist reports to the Governor that M.’Alli Khan is at Nelli- 
kuppam — And is said to be going* to Manjakuppam — Diarist direct¬ 
ed to procure certain information—Replies that it has been 
obtained— Governor much pleased— Military ofbcers object to M. 
Paradis as a leader—Governor has much trouble in pacifying them 
— He gives certain orders to diarist—News of M.’Ali Khan’s 
movements — And of his reception by the English—The spot assigned 
for his camp— He is displeased with this, and goes elsewhere — 
Induced to return, and another site is indicated to him — Asks 
that his front may be protected — Finally camps at Kondtir Tope — 

He and his men greatly fear a night attack — Governor causes this 
news to be repeated to M. Paradis —Remarks of the Governor as 
to M. ’All Khan— The observations thereupon made by diarist — 

Who gives M. Duploix the news regarding Mahfuz Khan— And 
says that the Nawab is better— Conversation as to the tenacity 
cf life of the Naw&b— Duelling oecapo of English prisoners— Eight 
recaptured at once, owing to injuries — Four more re-taken in the 
afternoon— And, later, ten who wore hiding in low jungle— Forco 
sent to attack the enemy’s horse, near Azhisapakkam—The latter 
take to flight— The French make a halt, for dinner—Give rhuso to 
some more of tho enemy — And halt again at Marikiishnapuram, 
where another skirmish takes place—The opposing forco retreats 
to Manjakuppam— A scout says that he saw* this —Letters, oto., 
from Surat, to Governor, and M. Dulaurens — The bearers of these 
make contradictory reports concerning the 'Nizam— They stato 
also that they were taken to Mshfnz Khftn’s camp, but released — 

The enemy surprise the camp at Manjakuppam—After a long fight, 
the French retreat, with loss of supplies—And are followed as far 
as Tavalakuppam —Remarks of tho Governor on hearing this news 
—General impression as to the nature of the defeat—Governor is 
glad at the reverse-*-Says that M. de Bury, and other officers, refused 
to serve under M. Paradis—And that he is pleased at their discom¬ 
fiture—Ho reminds diarist of a conversation when the forco was 
starting out—And says that diarist’s prediction proved correct— 

Details of supplies captured by the English— Mr. Morse’s dub&sh, 
waylaid, and robbed of papers, money, etc.—This done, as Mr. Morse 
was writing to Fort St. David—Governor directs diarist to arrange 
for seizure of the letters—The measures taken to effect this— Dubasli 
receives, from Mr. Morse, a letter, for transmission— Four of 
diarist’s servants sent to waylay, and rob him-*They take from 
him, and a companion, letters, etc.— One letter from Mr. Mouse, 
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and another from the dubash to G. Nayakkan-Tke former contains 
nothing: of importance—The latter relates merely to Mr. and Mrs 
Morse’s private affairs Disposal of the stolen money-Governcr 
repeats, to diarist, M. de Buvy’s explanation of his defeat—The 
reverse attributed to the disobedience of his oflioers—The sailors 
also blamed—Diarist speaks of the effect which the presence of 
M. Paradis would have had—And tells an anecdote, in illustration 
of this—Further conversation—The matters in charge of which 
Governor places diarist—Sflriya i’illai brought be'fore him—His 
insubordinate conduct-The cause of this—Excuse offered by him 
—Diaiist refuses to accept it —And has words with' Tanappa 
Mudali touching the man—Under orders from M. Dulanrens 
Kommana Mudali visits diarist—And takes him to task for inter¬ 
fering at Azh isup&kknm — Diarist replies that what he did was under 
orders of the Governor-He ask B why Sfmya Pillai, alone, dis¬ 
obeyed—Denies other allegations made against him— And chal¬ 
lenges inquiry-Reply of Kommana Mudali-Governor decides to 
burn all the Nawab’s villages— Diarist’s suggestion for protecting 
certain othera-This approved—Tickets, with the Governor’s seal 
ordered — And sent, with a letter, to the Killedar of Vazhndavfh— ’ 
Dnmst mentions others to be similarly treated-And speaks 
specially in favour of some-Governor twits him with having said 
the ike of a now hostile Reddi-Conversation as to this man’s 
conduct-Governor refuses him a ticket, and diarist retiros- 
Governor sends for him again-And orders gifts for two Jemadars 
-Additions made to those-At the invitation of the Governor 
diarist goes to Ariyanknppam— The troops there, drawn up, in 
review order-Madame Dupleix present— Speech made by ’tho 
Governor when presenting the gifts-lts. 3,000 distributed amongst 
the troops-Governor converses with the officer commanding the 
sailors — And then chats with diarist-News, of various kinds °from 
the camp of M. ’All Khan -Diarist tells all this to the Governor 
—Who asks regarding the Nizam, and Nawab—Report that 
Anwar Kljan has desired M. ’Aii Khan to ceaee hostilities-Othcr 
news —Alleged effect of the mero mention of the French, in M. ’ All 
Khan’s camp-Movements of M. ’All Klifin, and Anwar KMn— 
Diarist tells the Governor the route which they must follow, to 
reach Pondichery—Governor questions him concerning Cuddalore— 
Dis reply—Conversation touching his knowledge of the place— 
Governor directs inquiry to bo mado-Asks for a plan of a certain 
road—Dimiat sketches two different routes-Conversation which 
ensues-Contents of a letter to M. ’Alt Khan, which awaits 
despatch—Governor hands the letter, and a present, to the messepger 
And^ it being Christmas day, goes to church—On his return, he 
sem e for diarist—Conversation as to the lack of grain for Pondi¬ 
chery—Governor makes a suggestion—Diarist demurs to it— 
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Mentions what M. Lenoir did on a like occasion—And says that 
saving the starving poor will add to the Governor's credit—Con¬ 
versation as to the special price at which to sell paddy—Governor 
fixes this, and orders that any loss shall he debited to him—He tells 
diarist why he intends to attack M. ’All Khan—Diarist makos a 
flattering speech—Governor departs for Ariyankuppam ... 178—208 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

FROM DECEMBER 26TE , 1746, TO JANUARY 7 TJT, 1747. 

News of the whereabonts of Mahfuz Kh an and Anwar Khan— 
And that the former intends attacking Pondiohery — Message, from 
Miyan Sahib, to diarist—Inquires Governor’s views on the war— 
And promises to act aB he wishes— Diarist reports this at Ariyan¬ 
kuppam, to the Governor—Who asks the news from Arcot— 
And then bids him return to Pondichery — Conversation between 
them—Governor, returning in the evening, asks the news —Diarist 
informs him of the contents of a letter from Port Novo—And repeats 
a series of wild tales told in it— He states to the Governor wdiere 
Mahfuz Khan is - Further conversation—Diarist informed that one 
of his spies waits at the city gate— The Governor orders admission 
of two spies—They state that Mahfuz Khan has arrived at Tiruppa- 
puliyfir—Governor directs them to go there, and report what occurs 
—He inquires regarding certain messengers—Diarist explains the 
route by which Mahfuz Kh&n will join M.’Ali Khan— Conversation 
on this subject—Governor asks diarist’s views as to attacking 
Cuddalore— Diarist advises capture, and advance on Fort St. David 

_Governor approves, and sends for M. Paradis—Diarist points 

out a possible danger in the scheme proposed—And makes a 
suggestion —Govornor acquiesces—M. Paradis arrives, and com¬ 
mends diarist’s views—Conversation as to preparations— Diarist 
remarks that an attack as soon as Madras fell would have succeeded 
—And points out the need for capturing Fort St. David — Governor 
coincides, and asks M. Paradis—Who agrees—News of the junction 
of Mahfuz Khan, with M.’All Khan—And particulars of the 
combined foroes—Peport of a false alarm in the Muhammadan 
canj p__A force, in boats, to attack Cuddalore—Diarist sends letters, 
etc., to Arcot—Anwar Kh&n writes that he will come, if Madras 
is surrendered to him,—Letter from Killedar of Porto Novo— 
Diarist reports con tents of this to the Governor—A reply sent— 
Governor questions diarist regarding Cuddalore—Men acquainted 
with that place, etc., sent with M. do la Tour—Governor orders a 
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reply to Anwar Khan—He regrets inability to meet his request— 
But promises writing to tho King, on the subject—Governor explains 
matters to the messenger—Diarist forwards a clock to Anwar Khan 
—Expedition against Cuddalore sets out—Jar of filth thrown into a 
temple, from enclosure of church of St. Paul—Complaint made to 
Governor, through diarist—Certain persons deputed to bold inquiry 
Interference of Mme. Dupleix—Speculations of diarist as to the 
result of this—Impertinence of one Varlam—Committee decides 
that the jar was thrown from the church—It is suaeOsted to consult 



The committee notices damage done to the temple wall—The priest 
imputes this to the temple authorities, themselves—Reply of the 
committee--The report made by it—What the Governor said, on 
hearing this—Diarist wishes M. Barneval a happy new year—His 
reply—Remark thereon of diarist—M. Barneval refers to the out- 
rago on the temple—Diarist turns the conversation—Is summoned 
by the Govemor-Who tells him that expedition to Cuddalore 
has returned Ho replies that he had just heard of this-Conver¬ 
sation regarding the spy sent to Cuddalore— Diarist wishes the 
Governor a happy new year—And makes a flattering speech—To 
which the Governor replies—Diarist continues his flatteries— 
Intentions of the Governor as regards tho priests—Remarksof diariRfc 
on hearing them What the Governor says touching tlio priests 
-Diarist and he visit the church—Priests behave coldly to the for- 
mer The reason for this—Diarist’s comments—Governor pays 
New Year’s visits—Diarist reports the return of the spy—Governor 
directs that he he brought, in the evening-IIe asks the news from 
Cuddalore— Diarist reports its defenceless condition—And that the 
oapture of it would be easy— Remarks of the Governor—Ho directs 
that farther information be obtained— And then asks the news of 
the Muhammadans— Tho reply made by diarist—News that troops 
are being collected to attack Pondioliery— Diarist inoites Periya Aiya 
to harry the Muhammadans— lie sends a letter agreeing to do so — 
Diarist goes to ask the Governor to see tin* bearers of this— A troopei 
from Anwar Khan stated to be ooraing—Governor directs diarist to 
take him to his house, and report what he says—The man delivers 
a message from Anwar Khan—He and a fellow servant depart—What 
diarist writes to Aasd-ullali Sahib —He arranges a visit of the maha- 
nattars to the Governor—He gives the Governor news of the enemy 
—And dwells on the fears which fill them—He mentions, also, the 
efforts of the English, to induce them to remain—Conversation as to 
the truth of these reports—Diarist refers to the failure of the 
killed nr of Porto Novo, to pny a promised visit—And explains the 
reason—What the Governor wrote to M. ’ AliKhan-Tho maha- 
nattars visit the Governor—Result of their speaking of the outrage 
on the temple—News that the Nawab has bidden his sons to cease 
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hostilities, and return—M ’Ali Khan said to have decided to comply 
—Governor pleased—Celebration of the Epiphany—Innovations 

on the occusion—Presents sent to tho Nawab, and Gulab Sing_ 

Governor tells diarist that French soldiers had entered the enemy’s 
camp by night—Conversation on the subject—Manoji brings reply 
from Anwar Khan—This states that it i6 not. possible to conclude 
peace, at once—And that Manoji will give further details—The 
statement made by this man—Diarist informs the Governor 
what his messenger repoited—And explains why the letter was 

written— Diarist then imparts to him news of various kinds_ 

And reads a copy of an order issued by the Nizam. ... ... 209_235 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

FROM JANUARY 8TH , 1747 , TO JANUARY 22ND, 1747. 

Message from Periya Aiya—Expresses his readiness to attack 
the Muhammadans—And asks assistance, and protection, for his 
family—Ammunition sent— Governor consents to accede, secretly, 
to Periya Aiya’s request—A present to the Poligar is suggested, 
and given—Arrangements to facilitate co-operation with Periya 
Aiya—Another man given a present, and instigated to make raids— 
The orders issued, by Mr. Hinde, to certain merchants—Amount 
finally due by them to the Company—Difficulty with regard to 
adjustment of it—Consequences of this—M. Dupleix asks diarist 
what the motive of Mr. Hinde’s action was—Ho suggests possible 
expectation of the arrival ot English men-of-war—And goes into 
the question of these being tbe fleet of Mr. Peyton--Or ships 
from England—He deals with the possibility of this being the case 
— And next suggests the possibility of sales of cloths to the Dutch— 
Or of the English desiring Fort St. David to be empty, if taken— 
Or of their wishing to borrow on their goods—Governor directs him 
to ascertain which ie the correct cause—Ecmaiks of diarist od receiv¬ 
ing this order—Governor asks the news of the enemy—Diarist 
replies that they are in a state of constant alarm—And further 
mentions the loans, etc., made by Mr. Hinde—Governor says that, 
he is nnaware how affairs stand at Arcot— Diarist tells him what 
Anwar-nd-din Khan wrote to his sons—Conversation as to why 
they had not returned to Arcot—Governor speaks to diarist regard¬ 
ing a Recldi whoso arrest he had averted—Ho offers excuses— 
Governor says that he is always ready with reasons—Diarist’s 
further excuse—The Governor will not admit this—And directs 
him to have the man captured—Diarist goes to see M. Desmarets 
-Who says that M. Dupleix has destr* yed the treaty ransoming 
Madras—Speaks of tho possible result of a complaint by M. de la 
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Bourdonnais—Gives reasons why the treaty may not be cancelled 
—And expresses the belief that the recall of M. Dnpleix is likely 
—A litter, the property of the church of St. Paul, used to carry 
a wounded soldier—And left near a certain bouse — Parasurama 
Pillai questioned by one Prakasan denies all knowledge of it— 
Prakasan then reports to his priest—Who writes a complaint to the 
Governor—This states that the litter has been befouled, etc.—Gover¬ 
nor sends for him and certain officials—And holds a personal 
inquiry—Parasuraman makes a statement—Governor directs the 
officials to make personal inquiry—They find that there are no marks 
of ill usago— The priest, being asked for proof, says that the dirt 
has dried—Comments of the officials, on his assertion—They make 
their report—Governor charges the priest with falsehood — 
And refers him to the Council—The priest desires to drop 
the complaint — Governor refuses to allow this — WhatT. Aludali is 
alleged to have told the priests, regarding diarist—They repeat it to 
othor Europeans, who question him—Diarist repudiates it, as utterly 
false — M. Lenoir reports a rumour of the capture of M. baradis, and 
siego of Pondichery — Bearer of the letter says that English ships are 
anchored off Pulioat — Governor confirms this— Tho complaint made 
by JM. Bouteville — The orders thereon — News of the failure of an 
expedition, to attack the Muhammadan camp— The cause of this — 
Mrs. Morse requests the return of certain money — ltcpayment 
ordered —Ships sighted— Governor and diarist converse as to the 
place from which they come — Diarist concurs with certain remarks 
of the Governor—Dutch ships anchor in the roads—The com¬ 
manding officer reports that M. hordelin arrived, at Acheen— And 
had soiled in pursuit of some English ships—Governor directs 
diarist to make this public — The squadron of M. Dordelin reaches 
Madras—Governor sends for diarist, and tolls him this—They agree 
that it will be a great blow to tho enemy—Governor gives diarist 
oranges, to be sent to the Muhammadan camp— He despatches part 
there — And the remainder to Aroot — Amaldar of Porto Novo sends 
letters to the Governor, and diarist — Governor directs that ho be 
invited to come—Diarist hears that valuable English property is 
on board a Danish ship— He reports this to the Governor— Who 
refuses to tako action—And tells him what the French squadron 
did off Pulicat—Subsequent conversation—Arrival of one of M. do 
la Bourdonnais 5 squadron—Another sloop following— ThiB captured, 
as being English, but found to bo Dutch—Amaldar of Porto Novo 
writes that he is coming—Arrives at the choultry and informs 
diarist—The arrangements for receiving him—Ee remains, for the 
night, at the choultry—Next morning, diarist brings him into 
the town—And reports this to the Governor—Who instructs him 
to ascertain the amald&r’s views—Governor sends for diarist, and 
converses with him—He brings the amaldar, to visit the Governor— 
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And they have a long conversation—News of the release of the 
French prisoners—They arrive at Pondichery—History of another 
European, who accompanies them—M. Tavakkal and V. Subbaiyan 
come with them—Former of these exchanges courtesies with the 
Governor—Who defers discussing business—M. Tavakkal presents 
a letter from the Nawab—Purport of this—Governor bids diarist 
ascertain the Nawab’s views—This he adroitly does—Governor 
sends him to offer a bribe to M. Tavakkal—Rs. 20,000 are 
demanded—M. Tavakkal details the state of affairs—And promises, 
a satisfactory settlement, if his demand is accepted—Diarist 
evades a definite reply—M. Tavakkal objects—Diarist contrives 
to get away, and reports to the Governor— Conversation as to 
the offer to be made—Governor decides the amount—Diarist 
tenders this to M. Tavakkal—Who accepts it with delight—He 
states what he will write to Husain Tahir, and Sampati Rao— 

Diarist urges him to do this, at once—Further conversation 
between them—After some polite remarks, diarist departs—And 
reports to the Governor—Who decides to send away the amaldar 
—And directs diarist to arrange for presents to be given to him, 
and M. ’All Khan—List of presents to be sent to M. ’All Khan— 

And of those to be given to the amaldar—Governor aBks diarist 
whether certain proposals maybe made to M. 'All Khan—He replies 
in the affirmative, and offers a suggestion—Governor approves 
and summons M. Delarche—He says that he is unable to write 
Persian—Governor directs that the letter be written confiden¬ 
tially—This done—Governor sends for Shaikh Ahmad, and tells him 
why he did so—Tbon hands him the letter, etc., for M. ’All KMn, 
with instructions—He receives the letter and presents—The direc¬ 
tions given to VSlayuda Pillai, by the Governor—Diarist inviteB him 
to his house—And entertains him with masic, etc. ... ... 236—268 


CHAPTER XL. 

FROM JANUARY 23RD, 1747, TO FEBRUARY 8Til, 1747 . 

Diarist asks for honours to a departing amald&r — Governor 
orders accordingly— Diarist accompanies the amaldar beyond the 
t owa _ And takes leave of him— Governor asks diarist the news 
from Fort St. David —He Bays that the Governor there had tidings 
of ships—And caused these to be repeated at the Muhammadan 
camps—Governor asks the news of the Muhammadans, and diarist 
gives this—The Council meets—The cargoes of two homeward 
bound ships ordered to bo landed—And they to join M. Dordelin’s 
squadron, in attacking the English on the West Coast— Why the 
Governor decided not to send these two ships home— He asks 
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diarist the news of the amaldar of Porto Novo—The recall of the 
force at Ariyanknppam. discussed—’Ali Akbar and others, deliver, 
to M. Dnpleix, a letter from Chanda Sahib —Who, so they tell him, 
has heard that the Nizam proposes to appoint him Nawab of Arcot 
And therefore desires a draft for the money promised to him, by 
the Governor—The news conveyed to diarist, in a letter from 
A. Gnlab Sing He reports this to the Governor — A sloop arrives 
from Chandernagore—And brings tidings of projected sailings of 
French and English ships—Conditions of the Nawab for the 
recall of Mahfuz Khan and M. ’All Khan—M. Tavakkal tells 
diarist, who informs the Governor—M. Tavakkal bidden to come 
next day—He then repeats to the Governor what ho had told diarist 
States the conditions under which Alahfuz Kh an and M. *Ali 
Khan will depart—And begs permission to hoist the Emperor’s 
flag at Fort St. George—Governor asks him when the Muhammadans 
will depart—Conversation between them—Intimation which M. 
Tavakkal is desirod to convey to the Nawab — Governor gives 
diarist the points of a letter to be written to the Governor of 
Mocha Discussion as to the withdrawal of troops at Aviyankuppam 
Governor asks diarist if certain letters are ready—His reply — 
Arrangements for conveying the letters — Governor inquires the 
news from the camp, and diarist informs him—What he thereupon 
said The viows on the subjeot expressed by diarist—Orders 
regarding a visit by the sons of Chanda S&hib, etc., to the 
squadron—M. Tavakkal invited to join them, but declines—The 
strikingly effective salute fired — Sorrow of Vasuddva Aiyan at 
having to sell betel and tobacco, at certain prices — He makes 
misrepresentations to the Governor—And thus obtains permission 
to sell at higher rates— Requests diarist to have these officially 
proclaimed—Diarist reproaches him—And says that he will inform 
the Governor— Diarist reports to the Governor, who directs 
publication to be made — And promises to oonsider matters, 
hereafter—Return of part of tlio troops at Ariyaukuppam—This 
arranged at the request of the Nawab—Mr. Monson and others 
embark for Karikal—M. Tavakkal brings the Governor a letter 
from Husain Sahib— M. Delarohe interprets —Questions asked of 
the Governor, by M. iavakkal — His reply— Subsequent conversation 
—Liability to give presents to the Naw&b, etc., denied by the Gover¬ 
nor-Further conversation—Governor finally consents to make 
large gifts 'Diarist, fiavakkal, and M. Delarcho, retire, to discuss 
matters M. Tavakkal objects to the amount proposed—And 
asks leave to depart, taking the released Europeans— Report 
made to M. Dupleix, by M. Delarche—Diarist and be, wait on the 
Governor, who asks the opinion of the former—The advice which 
he, thereupon, gives—M. Tavakkal instructed to write a letter to 
Husain Sahib—This to state the. terms offered by the Governor— 
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Convey a message, from M. Dupleix, r,o the Na-wab—Request recall 
if the t^rrns are not approved—And attribute the proposals made, 
to the friendship of the Governor—Diarist sends certain letters to 
France—Governor asks the news of the enemy--Diarist tells him 
what he has heard—Mentions a report that Nasir Jangis marching 
against the Mahrattas—And a rumour that Pondichery will bo 
attacked by M. Ali Khan—The conversation that ensues—The 
views expressed by diarist—The reply of the Governor—Mr. Morse 
leaves for Europe —The humble character of his departure—The 
Deputy Governor, alone, present—His family and property, to follow 
in a sloop—M. Malla Reddi requests that V. Kayakkan may be for¬ 
bidden to raid—Diarist’s reply — M. Be<Jdi thereupon complains to 
Governor, etc.—And sends the letters through T. Mudali—Diarist 
makes a report to the Governor—Bearer of the letters imprisoned 
—Messengers bring letter and presents from Nash’ Jang—And halt 
at diarist’s garden-house—Pie reports this to the Governor—Who 
directs that they shall be well cared for—The procession to receive 
the letter and presents — The Governor sets out in state—And is 
followed by the Deputy Governor and others—He alights at a 
tent outside the town—The rest of the party goes to bring the 
messengers—Salute fired when the Governor receives the presents 
— He then enters a carriage, and the procession returns—The 
route followed when doing this — Messengers formally received at 
the Governor’s house — M. Dulaurens asks diarist to acquaint 
him with all that is going on—Diarist, knowing him to be a babbler, 
considers what to do — And decides to tell him nothing — Why Nasir 
Jang sent presents —Remarks on the procession—Jayaram Pandit 
brings letters, from Raghoji Bhonsla—He delivers one to the 
Governor, with an offering — Contents of a letter, from Husain 
Sahib, to M. Tavakkal—Five ships which lay in the roads, sail — 

These all equipped as men-of-war—Objects of the expedition— 

6,000 Angrias to be embarked—A sloop sails for Mascareigne 
soon afterwards . . 269—298 
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The request made by Husain Saftib—Governor promises to send 
tbe orders sought) — Diarist lays before him a petition from the 
English soldiers— He promises to consider it— Conversation regard¬ 
ing a certain Jemadar—Governor directs diarist to employ good 
spies —Hews from Mah6 of the doings of 6,000 Angrias—Letter 
from Mahfuz Kh an— Arrival of a Dutch sloop with grain- 1 - Price 
which this realised — Governor’s message to M. Tavakkal—This 
points out that the Muhammadans have not carried out their agree¬ 
ment — And repudiates responsibility for tho consequences — 

M. Tavakkal assures diarist that the necessary orders have been 
issued—He subsequently repeats this to the Governor—Exclama¬ 
tion of the latter, on hearing it—Reply of M. Tavakkal—Certain 
letters, seized by the partisans of the English —These said to have 
been handed to Mahfuz Ivh&n—Who caused the arrest of the writers 
—One of these severely injured bj 5 " his captors—Alleged contents 
of tho letters—Some of Mahfuz Khan’s troops advance on Ariyan- 
kuppam But are beaten off—And occupy a temple at Tirukkanji 
Whither it is stated that the camp of Muhammadans was to move 
— Diarist reports this to the Governor—Soldiers sent to Ozhukarai, 
t and Ariyankuppam—M. Tavakkal deputed to ask H. Quli Kh &n 

his intentions—Governor invites him to see the carnival before 
leaving — Diarist and lie accordingly attend - -He receives a pass 
enabling him to depart, and return—He donbts the expediency of 
starting—Diarist advises him to go—Tho orders conveyed to him in 
a letter, from Husain Sahib—Diarist informs the Governor—Arrest 
of certain accountants reported to diarist—Hews of the reinforce¬ 
ment of the enemy—And of the sacking of three villages—Constant 
reports of like outrages—M. Tavakkal reaches the camp at 
Tirukkanji— And effects the recall of the raiders— M. ’All Khan 
arrives, and inquires concerning the negotiations at Pondichery— 

M. Tavakkal replies—And mentions the demands of H. Tahir Khan 
He then states why he has been sent by the French —M. *A1S 
Khan takes him to Mahfuz Khan—Who asks if lie has concluded 
the treaty—And having heard M. Tavakkal, says that the French 
must no longer procrastinate—M. Tavakkal then gives him the 
message from them—He asks whether they will surrender Madras 
Ihe reply made by M. Tavakkal—Mahfuz Khan takes exception 
to the capture of Madras—M. Tavakkal explains—And specifies the 
reasons given by the French, for their action—M. Khan refers to the 
attack on him at Mylapore, and M. Tavakkal accounts for it—He 
still further objects—M. Tavakkal states what the French assert 
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—M. Khan reverts to the question of hoisting the flag on Fort St. 
George—M. Tavakkal replies—He repeats the message, from the 
French—M. Khan sayB that he -will withdraw—M. Tavakkal reports 
this to diarist—Governor decides to invite Mahfuz Kh an to 
Pondichery—M. Tavakkal makes a suggestion—Governor having 
approved, arrangements are made—Arrival of a Portuguese ship 
that had previously carried French mails, etc.—A force starts to 
capture certain marauders—Three taken, and sent to Pondichery— 

The punishment to which the Governor sentences them— M, Tavak¬ 
kal sets out on his mission to M. Khan and M. ’Ali Kh an — Contents 
of the letters which he takes to them—Diarist asks H, Tavak¬ 
kal to explain the burning of Azhisapakkam—He promises to 
take steps to stop further outrages—Is absent when the reply 
arrives—And diarist opens it—It puts the blame on the Pindarees 
and Kabas— Another letter, opened and read by diarist, contains 
nothing— Contents of both communicated to M. Paradis — What 
he thereupon said -Governor asks diarist if M. Tavakkal reached 
the camp—And bids him let him know when news is received—A 
certain agreement, hearing the Governor’s seal, is returned in a 
letter to diarist—Governor referred, by M. ’Ali Khan, to this letter 

_He questions diarist— His reply—Letters to Governor from 

M. Khan and M. ’All Khan—M. Tavakkal returns— He reports that 
M. Khan and his brother agree to visit Pondichery—And details the 
reception they expect —Governor objects tu leaving the fort, in 
order to meet them— But expresses his readiness to go to a certain 
point—And undertakes to send out the Deputy Governor, etc. — 

This intimated toM. Khan and M. ’All Khan— Who approve, and 
direct M. Tavakkal to invite diarist to come with him—They, and 
M. Delarche, accordingly set out— Diarist presents mohurs, on 
appearing before M. Khan— Who receives him warmly—Bestows 
on him a dress of honour, and his own dogger—And casting his 
shawl on him, makes a -polite speech—M. Dolarcbe, also, given a 
dress of honour —M. Khan postpones starting until next morning — 
Diarist’s party returns—Governor admires the dagger much— 
Discusses with diarist why it was given—Governor selects the 
Council-house, to accommodate M. Khan—It is shown to M. Tavak¬ 
kal, wbo approves—Diarist reports this to Governor— The deputa¬ 
tion which went to meet M . Khan—This joins him at Tirukkanji— 
Deputy Governor, etc., receive him, near a certain choultry— The 
usual ceremonies having been observed, the party proceeds— It 
enters a tent pitched outside the moat—M. Dupleix then sets out, 
in state, from a tent within the moat—Details of the procession— 
Meeting of the Governor and the Kawab—The formal invitation to 
enter Pondichery—The state procession to the Governor’s house— 
Where M. Khan alights—And is conducted, by the Governor, to 
the Council-house—Dinner is prepared—The Governor entertains 
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M. Khan How lie spent his time, until evening—Governor, and 
he, settle the terms of the proposed convention—He then gives 
presents t) the Governor, and his family—Supper is served at gun¬ 
fire — After it, the party attends a dance. . 299—326 


CHAPTER XLII. 


FROM FEBRUARY 20T ET, 2717, TO FEBRUARY 23 RD, 1747 . 

Governor shows Mahfuz Khan his house, etc.—Rosewater, betel 
and nut, are presented—And M. Khan then departs in state, 
accompanied by the Governor—Details of the procession—Governor 
takes leave of M. Khan outside the town gate—Diarist bids him 
farewell, at the tent beyond the moat—And detains M. Tavakkal, to 

give him presents—The gifts made to Mahfuz Kh an_The 

presents given to Nazim ’Ali Khdn—The visitors depart—Letter 
to M. Khan, from his brother —He sends it to the Governor—It 
reproaches M. KlAn for his visit to Pondichery—And intimates 
receipt of orders for immediate return—Governor returns it, with 
one from himself—Remains of the state dinner sent to N. Quli 
Khan—Deputation sets out, to invite M. ’Ali Khan to Pondichery 
—He replies that he doubts if his health will permit an acceptance 
—The messengers mention rumours as to the return to A root 
—Presents from M. ’Ali Khan for the Governor, etc.—These left 
in a garden outside the town—Orders of the Governor regarding 

them—M. Delarche and M. Tavakkal come to Pondichery_The 

former'reports to the Governor the excuse of M. ’Ali Khan_ 

Delivers his message relative to the agreement made with Mahfuz 
Khan—And conveys a request for recognition of M. TavakkaTs 
services—The Governor addresses M. Tavakkal by a title already 
conferred on him—He also orders, for him, a pair of bangles— 
Procedure to be followed when bringing the presents into the town — 
M. Dupleix converses with M. Tavakkal regarding Mahfuz Kh&u’s 
\isit Anger and threats of the Governor—Peremptory order 
given by him to M. Tavakkal—M. Delarche begs to be excused trans¬ 
lating it—He, however, finally does so, in a modified form—Governor 
mollified by the submissive ness of M. Tavakkal—Who comes, muoh 
alarmed, to diarist—By whom he is reassured—Diarist asks him what 
H. Sabib wrote—His reply—Diarist tells him that he already knew— 
Explains how this came about—And states why the Governor bad 
asked to see H. bahib’s letter—Diarist, again encourages him—Pro¬ 
cession sent to bring the presents from M. ’Ali Kh an—Details of 
those accompanying it—Presents placed in the Governor’s palanquin 
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Reception at the town gate, and the Governor’s house—Descrip¬ 
tion of the gifts — The |Governor [ distributes them—He puts on 
the turban of bis dress of honour, and the Europeans present 
salute him—Bearer of the presents suitably cared for—Why the 
Governor put on the turban—The gilts made to the messenger 

_The presents sent to M ’Ali Khan—The gifts for Nawfib Anwar- 

nd-din Khan—During diarist’s absence two persons seek an inter¬ 
view with the Governor—Before whom they present themselves 

_prefer a comxdaint against diarist—Governor bids them wait 

until he returns—They, unsuccessfully, attempt to force a hearing 
—When diarist returns, the two men visit him, and make a request 

_ He promises to see to it- M. Tavakkal tells diarist that he is 

much perturbed by his instructions--Reminds him of what pre¬ 
viously occurred—Accuses him of breaking faith—And being the 
cause of his dishonour—Diarist reassures him—And promises a 
satisfactory settlement—M. Tavakkal questions this—Diarist ex¬ 
plains the grounds for his statement—They personally state matters 
to the Governor— Who questions any liability — Diarist induces 
him to increase the value of the presents—Governor directs 
M. Tavakkal, to see M. Khan regarding the gifts for the Hawab— 

He, also, gives him a message to M. Khan — M. Tavakkal departs 
with the presents for M. Khan and his brother—M. ’All Khan sends 
presents to diarist—Who has them taken to the Governor- By 
whom they are handed to him, with congratulations—Mudananda 
Pandit tells diarist of an interview with M m o. Dupleix—In the 
course of which she spoke very ill of diarist — Said that he had 
hoodwinked both the Maharnmadan envoy, and Governor— And 
expressed her intention of exposing him—He tells diarist what he 
said, in view to defend him —States that M<ne. Dupleix adhered to 
what she had alleged—And bade him say nothing to diarist, or 
C. Mudali— Diarist promises to maintain secrecy— Asserts his 
complete honesty—And says that Madame is welcome to carry out 
her threat—Madanancl a Pandit points out that she can do nothing 
—Diarist’s reply —He records how Dupleix had pressed him 

for certain information—How, although realising the risks, he 
resolved not to give it — How he effected this—And how he never im¬ 
parted to her any real' secret— He refers to other matters which 
excited her cupidity— And induced her to intrigue to harm him, 
with the Governor—He cites a recent instance of her vindictive¬ 
ness — Expresses the idea that Madananda Pandit may be inciting 
her against him—And asseverates his absolute honesty — Two men 
ask the Governor for broad cloth—One of thorn excites his wrath 
—He, however, signs a large order for both cloth, and cash 327—355 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

FROM FEBRUARY 24TH , 2747, TO FEBRUARY 26TH , 1747. 

PAGE 

M. Khan writes regarding a missing gift—M. Tavakkal reports 
that the brothers were not satisfied with their presents—But, on 
his remonstrating, agreed not to ask for more—He states that they 
are returning to Arcot—Governor greatly pleased—M.’ All Khan 
writes, accepting the presents — In his reply, Governor urges him 
to visit Pondioliery — Rejoicings at Madras, in honour of the treaty 
with the Nawab, ordered — M. Tavakkal reports that t.ho Muham¬ 
madans are withdrawing—Governor delighted, and orders presents 
to the messengers— He directs diarist to write to the Poligar of 
A Stt&valam, for 500 men—What Rangappa NAyakkan said to 
Ehan and M. ’AliKhan—Their reply — They promise to ask the 
French not to molest Fort St. David —Diarist conjectures an attack 
on Fort St. David—He arranges for the despatch of certain letters 
from the Governor— These give a false account of what occurred 
between the French and the sons of the Nawab—And advise the 
delivery of certain cloth and cash—M. Tavakkal, and V. Subbaiyan, 
return Report the retirement of the Muhammadans— And bring 
certain dresses of honour—Diarist takes M. Tavakkal to the 
Governor—Who is much pleased, and directs that bangles and a robe 
be made for him—He also appoints the next Monday to be a 
festival— Details of the arrangements ordered—What the Governor 
told diarist, before M. Tavakkal returned—Conversation regarding 
M. Tavakkal’s visiting M. Delarcliebefore the Governor—Diarist’s 
remarks as to intrigues which have been going on—Governor’s reply 
—Diarist learns that Madame Dupleix has made certain iuquiries — 

-And hearing that the Muhammadans had not gone, accuses him to 
the Governor of double-dealing—Diarist sets the conversation with 
him, previously noted, down to this cause—Banner of the Nawab 
brought to Pondichery, in view to its being hoisted at Fort St. 

George The bearers ordered to halt outside the town—Governor 
hands diarist a medal for M. Taval* kal —And directs the issue of 
invitations to witness the presentation of it.—Diarist gives orders 
as to decorating the town, etc.—He records reflections with regard 
to himself Refers to the defeat of M, Kh an—Indulges in much 
self commendation regarding the negotiations arising from this 
And claims for himself an unrivalled reputation—He then quotes 
what he fancies others say of him—What he imagines the Nizam 
did on receiving the reports concerning him—What, the public 
exclaimed, on reading the accounts of him, circulated by order di 
the Nizam And their opinion as to how his reputation has arisen 
Ihe contest between the English and French in India then retold 
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as follows—The military strength of Madras—The arrival of a fleet 
of English men-of-war—The capture, by it, of French ships—The 
refusal to restore them—Preparations by the English for^ war 
What the French thereupon thought—Their views as to Ananda 
Ranga Pillai—They move the Nawab, and RTizam, to interfere 
But meet with refusal—A. Ranga Pillai and the Governor consult, 
and decide to prepare for war—The French surprise and capture 
Madras—The English induce the Nawab to aid them—Mahfuz Khan 
besieges Madras—The French send away their spoil, and destroy 
the English fleet—They attack and defeat Mahfuz Khan, at 
Mylapore—And after seizing much booty, pillage his camp — Mahfuz 
Khan vows to take Pondichery — His father attempts to dissuade him 
—But does so in vain — The preparations made for the expedition 
—Tiie troops composing it—The English auxiliary force at Fort St. 

David— Muhammadans utterly routed by the French—What M. Khan 
subsequently said to the English — The reply which they made A 
second advance on Pondichery by Mahfuz Kh an and his brother 
The action taken by A. Ranga Pillai, to thwart them—What M. Khan 
said on hearing of this— Pie sends M. Tavakkal to open negotiations 
with A. Ranga Pillai—The reply which he received—M. Tavakkal 
reports this to his master— And returns to Pondichery, with an 
invitation to Ranga Pillai — Who asks permission of the Governor to 
accept it—Grant of this demurred to—Ranga Pillai persists in his 
request— Which is then complied with — What M. Khan said, on 
hearing that he was coming—The interview between them — M. 

Kh an makes gifts to Ranga Pillai, and accompanies him to Pondi¬ 
chery—The effect of this on either party—Ranga Pillai brings 
about peace, and sends M. Kh an away with many presents Diarist 
writes that such was the public talk regarding him— His belief as to 
the extension of his reputation — He attributes it all to the grace 
C f God—What, according to diarist, M. Khan said in commendation 
of him—The imaginary reply made by M. Dupleix — Concluding 
remarks of diarist—Report that M. Tavakkal received a letter 
from the Nawab—Alleged contents of this—What the Nawab is 
reported to have written to his Bons—Statement regarding the 
Muhammadan forces, mado by a courier. ... ... ••• 35b 383 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

FROM FEBRUARY 27TH, 1111, TO MARCH 9TB , 1741. 

A large number of natives assemble at diarist’s store-house— 
lie informs the Governor that they desire to pay their respeots— 
and then brings them to him—They present mohnrs, and make 
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their obeisance He invites them to be present at a mass in the 
church A state banquet given to all the Europeans—Governor 
presents bangles, etc., to M. Tavakkal— And attends mass at the 
fort—Formalities observed on the occasion—Display of fire-works, 
illuminations, etc.—Decorations most effective—Governor gives a 
supper to the Europeans—After it, there is dancing and music— 
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seeks the intercession of diarist with the Governor — Who had previ¬ 
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Governor inquires regarding certain spies—Diarist makes his 
report - And adds that certain persons accompanied Mahfuz Khan 
to Trichinopoly—Governor asks the reason for this—Diarist replies 
—Chances of Mahfuz Khan helping the English discussed—Diarist 
expresses a negative belief—Subsequent conversation-Diarist 
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settlement between K. Ni’amat-ullah Khan, and the Nizam—And 
the reward given to the Diwan, for effecting this—It also states 
that Seringapatam has been leased —That the Nizam will make a 
tour to collect arrears—And that tho Nawab is, therefore, busy 
making up accounts, and collecting arrears — V. Nayakkan tells 
diarist that the French occupied the garden at Manjakuppam— 

And were about to attack Fort St. David—When the English fleet 
appeared in the offing — That it was thereupon decided that the 
force should return—That the supplies were then sent back to 
Pondichery—That the guns, ammunition, etc., were destroyed, or 
rendered useless—That this was also done at the Horsetail battery 
—That a party of pursuers was repulsed — And that the troops 
finally reached Pondichery—Two English ships appear off the 
anchorage--Preparations made to resist them—They, however, 
stand off again—Apparently sent to capture two French ships — 
Diarist’s remarks as to the cause of tho failure of tho expedition— 

The good luck of two French ships, on their way to Pondichery — 
Remarks of diarist on this matter—The force sent by the Poligar 
of Vettavalam— He promises more men— His contingent, and, 
another, parade before the Governor—Who gives diarist instruc¬ 
tions regarding them—An English ship sighted—Diarist sends 
spies to Fort St. David—Governor bewails to diarist the failure 
caused by the arrival of the English fleet—Diarist replies that the 
capture of Fort St. David is merely deferred— And that he only 
regrets the probable removal of the goods stored there —He 
foretells the fall of the fort, at an early date—The Governor twits 
him with the failure of his predictions—He retorts that he often 
advised an attack on Fort St. David—And, particularly, when 
the fleet was available—Governor apparently mollified—Diarist 
tells tho Governor the prediction of an astrologer—At which he 
laughed. ... ... ... ... ... 412—441 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

FROM OCTOBER 19TE, 1746., TO OCTOBER 24™’ 1746. 

Council replies to a letter from M. de la Bourdonnais Letter from 
Guruvappa Clietti-Spooifies ships at Madras before the storm— 
Those which returned—And those wrecked-Mentions plans of M. 
do la BourdonnaiB, concerning thoso which remain—As also, reported 
loss of life by shipwrecks—It further intimates that certain dubashes 
started for Pondichery-l'ender made by Muri Das-M. Panon comes 
to diarist—Tolls him what M. do la Bourdonnais wrote to the 
Council—And what, thereupon, it was decided to do—Conversation 
between diarist and Til. Panon-Who offers to do anything that ho 
can for diarist, at Madras—Council deoides to despatch a ship to 
Mascareigno—Certain officials detailed to proceed to Madras—They 
start at once—Fleet to sail for Goa, after M. d’Esprdmdnil takes 
charge—What M. Miran said to diarist, tonohing tho agreement to 
ransom Madras—Grounds for tho opinion expressed by him—Ho 
states that M. Panon, alone, is not to go to Madras—News regard- 
in<- the future movements of M. do la Bourdonnais—And the pvobablo 
recall of Tiruv§ngadam—Remarks of diarist with respect to his 
brother-Whose defects ho attributes to his [diarist’s] evil star 
—And regards as bearing out oertain predictions of the astrologers 
—Ship sent to Madras, to take cargoes of thoso damaged-Interpre- 
tor to MM. do la Bourdonnais and Villebaguo visits diarist Tells him 
what occurred with reference to certain goods—And says that he 
will arrange everything connected with them—Diarist visits the 
washermen’s quarter,and gives certain orders—K. Nainiyappa Mudali 
details to him a conversation with M. Dubois relative to piece-goods 
for M. de la Bourdonnais—And also suggests that diarist should seo 
him—Conversation with Avunachala Clietti—M. Dubois tells diarist 
that he has been appointed as agent of M. do la Villebaguo And gives 
orders as to delivery of certain olotlis—Diarist’s reply Nainiyappa 
Mudali and he finally promise oertain cloths—M. Dubois agrees— 
Diarist’s remarks touching N. Mudali — Apparent nature of the work 
done at a sitting of the Council-Stormy weather Ships in the roads 
ordered to sea- Squadron to winter at Acheen—M. Dordolin, to make 
certain demands of the king of that place Aud to require the value 
of the Fa-vori of him—The ships pvepare to start — This information 
furnished by M. llussy— Further conversation between them—'All 
Naqi sends a present to diarist, and word that he will visit him— 
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Diarist’s remarks on tliis man—To whom, on his arrival, ho makes 
presents—And gives his companion a small one—’All Haqi and others 
beg him to procure a permit to leave the city—On his way to 
ask for this, he meets a party of soldiers—Finds the Governor 
oat, bat Bees him later—On stating his errand is questioned by tho 
Governor His reply—Governor asks his opinion on a point connected 
with the son cf Chanda Sahib—Diarist refers to the debts of Chanda 
Sahib—And to the expulsion from Pondichery of his creditors—And 
says that these may cause trouble, at A root, to Chanda Sahib’s son— 
Governor desires him to explain this to Chanda Sahib’s wife—He 
departs to do so, and tho son of Chanda Sahib sets out on his journey 
—Diarist considers it unwise to go to the lady’s house, at night— 
And concocts a false tale—Which he tells the Governor— As also, 

that the daughter of ’All Dost Khan desires to send him gifts_ Lettors 

from Guruvappa Chetti—Mention trade transactions of Messrs. Morse 
and Monson—And observe on the universal removal of property 
from Madras— Goods packed for MM. d’Esprdm^nil and de la Boir- 
donnais — Further letter from Guruvappa Chetti repeats previous 
information—Remarks on Mr. Morse’s conduct—And refers to the 
impending dex>arture of M. de la Bourdonnais—Diarist records un¬ 
settled weather— Akbar Sahib anxious that diarist should visit him _ 

M. do la Gatinais and another wait on the Governor— M. Dupleix goes, 
in his sleeping costume, to tho beaoh—The Bourbon , under a jury main 
mast, heaves in sight—MM. Dubois and de Rostaing come to diarist’s 
cloth godown—They ask some questions—Make notes, and give 
certain orders— Hainiyappa Mudali hurries packing, and sends tickets 
for each bale—Peons, with letters to Fort St. David, waylaid—Give 
a false account of themselves, and are seized— Governor questions 
and releases them—But, after conversing with his wife, has them 
rearrested—Shipment of provisions for the Rquadron — Governor 
busied with this, and writing letters—Diarist causes delivery of certain 
long cloth to M. Cornet—Who asks R&maiyan what it cost— T. 
Arunachalam’s clerk offers cloths of better dye— Presses M. Cornet to 
Bee these, but is unsuccessful-This related to diarist by Lakshmanan 
—Etiquette obligatory in commercial circles, under certain circum¬ 
stances— DiaTist comments on the conduct of the clerk—And observos 
that certain merchants are unaware that M. Dupleix knows of their 
frauds Letter from Gurnvappa Chetti-This gives account of execu¬ 
tion of the documents referring to tho ransom of Madras—And states 
that M. d’Esprdm&iil was not present-Diarist’s remarks-Sepoys 
sent to capture a party of English soldiers. 

Wednesday, 19th October 17h6, „ r 6 th Arppiai of 
Akshaya— The events of to-day were as recorded 
below : 
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At 8 in the morning, the Council met, to Chap 
consider a letter received, at 11 last night, from XXX3 ' 
M. de la Bourdonnais, and sent one in reply. The coJndf' 
contents o! this liave not yet come to light. As t° a ietter 
soon as they are made known, 1 shall commit them ™f s ? urcl0 “- 


to writing. 

© 

A letter, despatched by Kandal Guruvappa Letter from 
Chetti, on the 4th instant [T7th October], was cuetti. 111>a 
received by me, at noon. The substance of this is 
given below: 

Prior to the storm, the following ships lay in 
the roads at Madras ; namely, the Bourbon, AchiUe, Specifies 
Neptune, Phenix, and Due d'Orleans; also the Marie SKS.V 
Gertrude, the Princess Mart/ captured off Madras, 
an English sloop taken four days ago, the sloop 
Andtavedt, and about six or seven small craft. 

Owing to the violence of the gale, all had to 
Put to sea - Up to the evening of yesterday, only 
those mentioned below had returned ; namely, the w 
Bourbon, Neptune, AchiUe, Princess Mart/, and two . 
boats— altogether six. These had lost their sails ; 
tlieii masts and rudders had been damaged ; and 
their guns and a considerable portion of their equip¬ 
ment had been thrown overboard; but the goods 
which formed their lading suffered no damage. 

Those that were wrecked were all empty, and had 
no cargo on board. Only two ships—the Neptune. 
and the English Princess Mary-~ had been laden, 
and both of them have returned, with but little And the. 
injury to their freights. The ships Due d’Orleans, 
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Phenix, and Marie Gertrude , the sloop Andravedi, 
and another which was captured from the English, 
four days ago—five sail in all—are those that were 
cast away. M. de la Bourdonnais proposes that 
such of his fleet as are now in the roads at Madras 
should lie up in the harbour at Goa, for pro¬ 
tection from the monsoon, and he contemplates 
sailing with them for France, in the month of Tai 
[January]. According to the report of a person 
who came from the scene of the ship-wrecks, 
which took place between the roadstead at Myla- 
pore and that at Covelong, there was a loss of 
2,000 lives. A large number also perished, owing 
to wrecks of country craft. At the instigation of 
the cousin of Tiruviti Seshachahi Chetti, the 
amald&r of Poonamallee has forbidden his remain¬ 
ing there. He has consequently departed, and has 
reached Conjeeveram, giving out that he is pro¬ 
ceeding to Arcot. The duMshes of MM. de la 


It farther Bourdonnais and de la Yillebague, respectively 
“ in named Kudaikkara Nainivappan and VangMa 
PomUchery. Kumaran, have been deputed by the former to go to 
Pondichery, in view to baling up the goods ordered 
by him, packing his clothes and other property, 
and putting them on board the ship bound for 
France. Nainivappan and Kumaran are accordingly 
on their way to Pondichery. 

I sent a reply to Guruvappa Chetti’s letter. 

It is said that, up to date, 500 bales of broad¬ 


cloth have been landed from Madras. 





t m. de la norm donnais wrote to the council. 


Muri D&s, who came from Chandernagore at the 
same time as the Governor, has made a tender to 
the Deputy Governor of 13f scores of ordinary, and 
26 scores of coarse, long-cloth. The Deputy Gov¬ 
ernor has offered the rate given for Dutch cloth, 
but Muri Das demands that for superior long-cloth. 
This not having been agreed to, the bargain has 
not yet been closed. K&maiyan, of the fort, sent 
me word of this. 

Thursday , 20lh October 1746, or 7th Arppisi of 
Afcsliaya .—I have previously recorded that I had yet 
to learn the nature of the deliberations, yesterday, 
of the Council, with reference to the communication 
from M. do la Bourdonnais, received at 11 at night, 
of the day before. The following is the news com¬ 
municated to me by M. Panon, who came to see me 
at the areca-nut store-house: 

M. de la Bourdonnais reported in his letter that 
he would hand over charge of the fort to M. d’Espre- 
meiiil and those with him, and requested that com¬ 
petent officers might be sent to Madras, for the 
purpose of administering affairs there. He stated 
his intention of restoring the fort to the English, in 
the month of Masi [February] next, and desired that 
nil matters requiring settlement might be seen to 
in the interval. In consequence of this, it was 
decided that MM. Barthdlemy, Bruy&res, Gosse, 
de la Selle, Panon, and Desfresnes, should, for the 
present, proceed to Madras. They are to start 
to-day. 
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I asked M. Panon whether the Governor had 
approved the proposal to restore the fort to the 
English, in M&si [February] next. He replied : “At 
all events, that is the present idea. But it is im¬ 
possible to form any opinion as to what may actually 
occur. Who can foretell what will happen before we 
reach Madras ? 1 herefore, one cannot say, with any 
degree of certainty, whether this is likely, or that is 
probable.” He further said that if I required his 
services in any matter at Madras, whether in 
the way of piocuring goods for myself, or otherwise, 
he would gladly oblige me; and he asked me either 
to write to him, or else let him know at once. I 
expressed my thanks, and politely informed him that 
I would avail myself of his kind offer, and would 
write if I needed anything. 

I then repaired to the Governor’s house, but 
finding that he was engaged at Council, and that 
the meeting was likely to last for four Indian hours 
more, I betook myself to the areca-nut store-house, 
and sat down there. The business of the Council^ 
to-day, appears to be passing and signing the letters 
and accounts which have to go to France. It has 
been decided to despatch a ship to Mascareigne, 
the day after to-morrow, and she is being laden 
with all the goods intended for that place. The 
official papers which are to be sent to France will he 
conveyed by this opportunity, and they have conse¬ 
quently been signed, and prepared for transmission. 
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I lie C ouncil came to an end at half-past 10, and the 
members returned home. 

A Council was held at 4 this afternoon, at which 
it was decided to send the following gentlemen to 
Madras ; namely, M. Barthclemy, M. Bruybres the 
Procurator of the King, M. Desfresnes, M. de la 
Seile, and M. Gosse, who was a Councillor at Bus- 
sorah, and who has recently arrived. Their re¬ 
spective duties wore also fixed. They started at 5 
this evening. In the course of the next five or six 
days, M. de la Bourdonnais will deliver over the fort 
to M. d’Esprbroenil, and take all his ships to Goa, 
where they will remain during the monsoon. This 
information was furnished to me by M. Miran, and 
I asked him what had been the end of the agreement 
with the English. He replied : 

“ What is sold, must be held as sold. The 
stipulation, however, is that the fort is to be 
restored to them, on their paying, within six months, 
a ransom of 11 lakhs of pagodas ; failing which, the 
arrangement becomes void. The fort, with all its 
contents, has now passed into the possession of the 
kiench, without any reservation. How, then, can 
they pay the ransom unless the money is procured 
from England ? Even granting that they do obtain 
it thence, is there not the contingency of the ships 
bearing the treasure being attacked and captured 
by ours, on their way hither? In this event, their 
money must be regarded as lost. Under these 
circumstances, it is next to impossible that they will 
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either procure, or pay, the ransom fixed. There is, 
therefore, hardly any chance of our having to 
relinquish the fort. Should they offer to give 
a bill on the Company in England for the amount, 
such a proposal will not be entertained, as drafts 
tendered by persons in captivity are invalid. 
Such a course would not be unprecedented, for 
the English themselves held this view in a parallel 
case in their own country, and we will not permit 
ourselves to be imposed upon, by accepting a bill 
from them.” 

So said M. Miran, who also informed me that 
of the persons whom I have already mentioned, 
M. Panon, alone, has been directed by the Governor 
not to proceed to Madi’as. 

I received, this evening, a letter addressed to 
me by Kand&l Guruvappa Chetti, which ran as 
follows: 

“ M. d’Espremenil told his interpreter Kandap- 
pan that M. de la Bourdonnais would leave for Goa, 
in the course of five or six days, after making over 
the fort to M. d’Espremdnil, and he directed him to 
have a table, and other articles of furniture, ready. 
This was communicated to me by Kandappan, who 
also told me that M. d’Esprdrudnil purposed to 
write direct to the Governor, and have your brother 
Tiruvengadam recalled. If you agree to this, I shall 
cause tho necessary steps to be taken. I request 
to be favoured with a reply, in communication with 
Tiruvengadam 




tARIST DEPLORES HIS BROTHER’S LACK OF AMBITION, g 


Although my brother is thirty-four or thirty-five 
years old, he has no desire to acquire wealth, and 
no ambition to figui’e conspicuously in the service 
of the Company. He is, further, too retii’ing to hold 
any intercourse with Europeans. Far from accusing 
him, however, I can only worry myself with the 
thought that God has created him thus, and blame 
my own ill-luck. The young men of these days, 
become, from their fifth year, thoroughly filled with 
aspirations. The great desire for employment, 
coupled, as it is, with a strong craving to acquire 
wealth, that is evinced by them is quite extraordi¬ 
nary, and is beyond one’s comprehension and powers 
of expression. The very opposite to this, my brother 
—who is hard on thirty-five — although naturally 
possessed of the gifts of high culture, excellent parts, 
guarded temper, winning manners, handsome pres¬ 
ence, and fortunate birth, is not blessed with the 
courage and spirit of enterprise which are indis¬ 
pensable to raising oneself to distinction. It is this 
defect that induces him to cast aside all aspirations 
to greatness, and to prefer to remain at home in 
obscurity. This warp in his mind I attribute to 
the weak and fruitless star which, according to my 
horoscope, will cast its shadow over me for some 
months to come. I cannot but impute to this cir¬ 
cumstance his desire to resign his post in that city 
of KubSra [The God of wealth], which has recently 
come under our rule, and to return empty-handed. 
This bears out the predictions of astrologers that 
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my career, up to my thirty-eighth year, will not 
he marked by success. I entertain no doubt as 
to the truth of their statements, and shall, there¬ 
fore, not lay any blame at his door. 

This day, a ship sailed for Madras, to take on 
board, so report said, the cargoes of the vessels 
which suffered from the storm. 

The Deputy Governor has been absent from the 
Council for the last three days, apparently on account 
of indisposition. 

Friday, 21st October 17k6, or 8th Arppisi of 
Akshaya. —To-day, I did not pay a visit to the Gov¬ 
ernor, and remained at the areca-nut store-house. 
He lay in bed until half-past 8, after which there was 
a meeting of the Council, at which he had to preside; 
As soon as tins was over, he retired to his chamber, 
where he remained writing letters. 

During the time that I was at the areca-nut 
store-house, Kudaikkara Nainiyappan, the interpreter 
of MM. de la Bourdonnais and de la Villebague, who 
had accompanied them to Madras, visited me. I 
greeted him, asked when he arrived, and whether 
his masters were well. I then questioned him about 
the recent gtorm at Madras, and its effects ; and his 
reply coincided with what has already been recorded. 
After alluding to the spoliation of Madras, he said 
to me as follows : “ M. de la Bourdonnais has deputed 
me to pack up the stuffs which you caused to be 
manufactured for him. As soon as he gave me 
instructions to this effect, 1 requested your brother 
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to intimate them to you. Kandill G-uruvappa Chetti 
informed me that he had received a reply for 
communication to me, and that you had stated in it 
that one half of the goods ordered was in readiness, 
and that the other portion could be easily completed, 
and would be delivered towards the close of the month 
of Tai [January] next. Considering it, however, 
inadvisable to give so curt an answer to a European, 
I told M. de la Bourdonnais that all the stuffs could 
hardly be ready so soon, as the weather was rainy, 
and the money for the investment had been advanced 
only recently ; and I pointed out that the result of 
hurrying matters would be that the fineness of the 
material, and the dyeing of it, would be affected. 
He then suggested that they should, at any rate, be 
finished by the time that he left for Mascareigne, 
which would be in the month of Tai [January]. 
He has written on the subject to M. Dubois, who 
has therefore sent for you in connection with it. 
You need not, however, trouble about the matter. 
I will make the necessary arrangements to have 
the stuffs ready, within the prescribed time.” I 
thanked him, and let him depart. 

[then wrote two letters; the one to Madras, 
and the other to Chingleput, and returned home, at 
noon. 

After I had rested, I went, in the evening, to the 
washermen’s quarter, made inquiries concerning 
bleached cloths, and then proceeding to the laundry, 
ordered that the cloths should be carefully pressed 
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throughout the night. Thence I repaired to the place 
of business of Nallanna Mudali, of whom I asked 
some questions, and finally returned home, at 7. 

After I had reached my house, Kudaikkara 
Nainiyappa Mudali came to me, at half-past 7, 
and said : “ When I informed M. Dubois of the 
probable date of the supply of piece-goods which 
were to be dyed blue, he asked why there should be 
any delay, for, under the terms of the agreement, 
delivery should have been made on the 10th of 
October. I replied that the contractors could fur¬ 
nish the goods even now, but that in that case they 
would not be so fine as might be desired; and further 
that, in consequence of a disturbance amongst the 
Poligars in the interior, there had been some delay in 
the receipt of the unbleached cloths. I told him that 
this had been communicated to M. de la Bourdonnais, 
and that he said that it would suit him if the goods 
were supplied in the month of Tai [January], as ho 
was not leaving immediately. He then mentioned 
that he had not received any advice on the subject, 
and desired that at least five or six scores of pieces 
of cloth should now be furnished to M. de Rostaino-. 
In answer, I informed him that, if required, even ten 
scores could be supplied to him. He was satisfied 
with this. It will be well if you speak to him some 
morning, on the subject.” I said: “ Very well,” and 
told him that he might depart. 

Aruuachula Chetti then visited me, and said: 
<c There is no likelihood of any ships leaving for 
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Mascareigne. I will bring you 3,200 rupees. Tbe 
Governor will go to Madras, and you may have 
to accompany him.” After talking for a while, on 
general subjects, he went away. 

Saturday, 22nd October 17f6, or 9th Arppisi of 
Alcshaya. — This morning, I waited on M..Dubois, who 
addressed me as follows : “ M. de la Yillebague has 
written appointing me as his agent, and has requested 
me to take over, from Nainiyappan, all the furni¬ 
ture and cash in his possession. He wishes me to 
take charge of all the goods manufactured for him, 
and has sent me a letter addressed to you, giving’ 
instructions to make over to me such as are with 
you,” He handed the letters to me, and I read them. 
He then said : “ The date fixed in your agreement 
for the delivery of the goods ordered by him is 
approaching. You should make them over, for 
despatch by the next ship.” I replied: “I have 
already heard that he will depart in the month of 
Tai [January] next. The order was only recently 
given. It will be very difficult indeed to make 
the cloths within so short a period, and, moreover, 
there are disturbances in the interior. When these 
facts were brought to the notice of M. de la 
Villebague at Madras, he assented to the delivery 
of the goods, in the month of Tai [Januai’y].” 
He said “ very well ”, but desired that at least, the 
few blue piece-goods which had to be furnished to 
M. de Rostaing might, be given. I then asked M. 
de Rostaing what quantity was needed by him. He 
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replied that M. de la Bourdonnais had requested 
him to receive as many bales as I could supply. 
Nainiyappa Mudali and I thought the matter over, 
and considering that it would not be fair to say that 
none were ready, we promised to let him have forty 
scores of blue piece-goods, nine scores of pieces of 
long-cloth, and sixteen scores of pieces of coarse 
cloth. M. Dubois then said: “ Please have them 
baled in your own warehouse.” I agreed to this, 
and came away. Nainiyappa Mudali did me a 
good turn on this occasion, for which I am much 
indebted to him. 

After taking leave of M. Dubois, I repaired to 
my areca-nut store-house; it then being nearly half¬ 
past 9. The Governor was holding a Council, and 
it appeared to me that the business transacted at this 
was perusing and signing the despatches to be sent 
to France by the ship sailing for Mascareigne, and 
also signing the accounts which were to be forwarded 
by the same opportunity. The meeting afterwards 
dissolved, and the councillors returned home. 

A strong gale, accompanied by rain, blew on the 
1st of Arppisi [14th October], the constellation on 
that day being'Navami. When the south wind set 
in, the storm abated. The weather continued calm 
un til this morning, when the wind veered to the north. 
The result is that the sky has become overcast, and 
there is again wind, with rain. In consequence of 
this the Governor, at noon, ordered tlie crews of the 
ships in the roads to embark at once, and set sail. 
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At the Council held this morning, it was decided 
that the vessel bound for Mascareigne was, as I 
have already said, to carry the letters for that 
settlement, as well as the despatches and accounts 
addressed to the Directors in France, and that the 
three ships which had arrived together, one of 
which was the Oentaure, should procee'd to Aclieen, 
to winter there. It was also ordered that M. 
Dordelin, the captain of the Oentaure, should demand 
payment of what the king of Acheen and his 
merchants owed, and likewise of the amount due 
by them to the Company and the French nation. 
It was further determined that, in view of the 
neglect of the king of that country to remonstrate 
with Messrs. Barnet and Peyton, of the British 
war-ships which captured the Favori, on the 1st 
of Margazhi of the year Raktakshi [12th December 
1744], when she lay at anchor in the harbour at 
Acheen, he should be punished by being required 
to pay the value of the ship; and that, on his 
failing to comply, war should be declared. The 
throe ships referred to above, which arrived early 
in October, after touching at Mahd, were ordered to 
Acheen on this mission. The north wind setting 
in, and the sky becoming overcast, all the captains 
have embarked on board their respective ships, and 
they are to set out on their voyage to-morrow, night. 

This information has been furnished to me by 
M. Bussy. 1 asked him whether he was leaving 
for Mascareigne. He replied that of M, de la 
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Bourdonnais’ squadron the Armanau alone, would, 
for the present, sail for that place, and that the Gov¬ 
ernor had consequently advised him to take his de¬ 
parture, in the month of January. I then informed 
him that of the cloths ordered by the Governor, in 
the list given by him, all had been prepared, with the 
exception of twenty-four pieces of a coarse kind, and 
that these, too, would be ready in three or four days. 
Our conversation then turned upon the affairs of 
Madras, Fort St. David, etc. 

This morning, ’Ali Naqi, the son of Wandiwash 
Taqi S&hib, sent a present of a dress of honour to me, 
and another to AppHvu, with the intimation that he 
would come to my house in the evening. His nature 
is to offer an earth-worm as a bait, and to carry 
away a big fish. Being aware of this, I had, for the 
last four days, been declining his presents, but I 
was obliged to receive them to-day, as they were 
forwarded to me through Anranida Subramaniyan ; 
and, J therefore, could not, with good grace, return 
them. I presented the bearer with 6 rupees, and 
in the afternoon, when ’Ali Naqi visited me, I made 
the following presents to him: One roll of ordi¬ 
nary red broad-cloth, one green silk cloth, four yards 
of velvet; total value, 56 pagodas. The dresses 


* There was no ship of this name in the fleet of M. de la Bourdonnais. 
That which was sent in advance to Mascareigne was la Renommfo. 
It has been suggested that Armanau is a corruption of this name. This 
looks far-fetched, but some extraordinary perversions of French, Persian, 
and Hindustani, words have been found in the diary. 
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of honour given by him were estimated to have Chap. 
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cost Rs. 150. As he came in company with the -— 

son of Chanda Sahib, I presented the latter with a And gives 
parcel of ordinary red broad-cloth. After talking ^uiione. 
for a while, in an exceedingly polite manner, the 
visitors took leave of me, and departed. 

In the evening, ’Alt Naqi, RazU SUhib the son of ’AiiNaqi, 
Chandci Sahib, and the Diwan Sahib, came to my ^ 0 ^ to 
house, and requested me to present their respects to Llvc'thV 0 
the Governor, and obtain from him a permit to leave 
the city, as they proposed to return to their homes. 

I accordingly set out for the Governor’s house. On On his 

47 # way to ask 

the way, I fell in with a party of 113 soldiers, mar- 
ching out, under the command of Captain duBocage o/soUHers. 
and an ensign. I inquired of those who followed 
the detachment, what their destination was. They 
replied that they were in the dark regarding it, but 
that the men were to go on to my choultry, for the 
night, and that the Governor would send them orders 
there. I shall write more about this when I receive 
further information in regard to their movements. 

When I reached the residence of the Governor, I Finds 
was given to understand that he was not at home, and out. but 
had gone to the custom-house. At half-past 6, utor ‘ 
when he sat down to play cards, I presented myself, 
and saluted him. He asked what had brought 
me there. I replied : “ The son of Chandd Sihib, 

’All Naqi, and the DiwSn Sahib, being desirous of on stating 

proceeding to Wandiwash, have requested me to con- 

vey their respects to you, and obtain your permission aovonior ’ 
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to depart.” He then asked where they were going 

“^ PUrP0Se> 1 Said tbat the 8011 5 

Taqi^ahib and the Diwfin S^ib, being residents of 

' andlWash ’ and Arcot > respectively, intended goino- • 
the one, to the former place, and the other, to the 
latter, and added that their object was to convey an 
invitation to Muhammad ’All Khan, the elder brother 
of Chanda Sahib, as also to the wife of Safdar 
Ah and the aged Taqi Sahib. The Governor then 
a urler! to the ill-will subsisting between Chanda 
Sah,b and the Nawab, and expressed his doubts as 
to whether Chanda Sahib’s son was likely to remain 
unmolested by the Nawab’s men, should they chance 

t0 H ° mj ° piDion - °* this I 

smd : Ihis is not all. When Chanda Sahib was 

at Tnchinopoly, he was in the habit of giving his 
creditors drafts on his wife. For two months, she 
continued making promises to them that their dues 
would be paid. By that time, the fort at Trichinopolv 
had fallen into the hands of the Mahrattas- on 
which she refused to meet their demands There 
upon, the creditors, one and all, appealed to M 
Dumas, alleging that Chanda Sahib owed them not 
less than 10 lakhs of rupees. He, however, rebuked 
and dismissed them, with the remark that they had 
forfeited all claim against Chanda Sahib, because the 

fort at Trichinopoly, in which they had served had 

been captured. Nevertheless, they refused to 
depart, and seated themselves at the entrance of the 
house of Chanda Sahib’s wife, awaiting payment of 
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their claims. M. Dumas, who was informed by her 
of what they were doing, sent a body of soldiei\s 
to drive them beyond the city bounds. On the 
occasion of the Nizam’s visit, some of those so 
ejected again urged their claims against the Pathan. 
When this was made known, an order to expel them 
was issued, and this was carried into effect. Some of 
the creditors betook themselves to Tanjore, Mysore, 
and places thereabout. These persons are now 
gradually finding their way to Arcot. If they 
become aware of the young man’s arrival there, it 
might jeopardize his safety.” He replied : “ True ; 
you had better visit the wife of Chanda S&hib, 
present my compliments to her, and explain all the 
circumstances which you have related to me, inform¬ 
ing her that you do so at my bidding.” 

I accordingly departed on this errand. Chanda 
Sfihib’s son, however, set out on liis journey, with 
’ All Naqi and the Pi wan Sahib. The wife of 
Cliandd SShib, so I was given to understand, had 
by then, retired to rest. Consequently, I bethought 
me for some time as to the best course to adopt 
under tlio circumstances, and it suddenly occurred 
to me that the most suitable — any other being 
likely to give room for gossip, and question a 3 
to how the sentinels at the gate had allowed me 
access to the lady’s house at such a time — would 
be to say to the Governor that, on my speaking to 
them on the subject, they expressed their gratitude, 
and explained that it was a long-standing custom 
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goods elsewhere, as speedily as possible. The 
condition of matters is in no way improved by the 
proposed return of Tiruvdngadam. M. de la Bour- 
donnais will leave Madras, in three or four days, 
handing over charge to M. d’Esprdrntinil.” 

The letter closed with conveying to me the 
good wishes of Rdyasam Venkatdchala Aiyan. 

The weather was cloudy and windy yesterday, 
but to-day it is quite clear, and the sun shines 
brightly. Last night, the sky was overcast, and there 
was thunder and lightning unaccompanied, how¬ 
ever, by rain, for it was the south-west, and not 
the north wind, that blew. The weather continues 
clear, but one cannot say what its condition will be 
to-morrow. 

This morning, GOvinda Rao informed me that 
D6st ’Ali Khan’s son-in-law, Akbar Sahib, was an¬ 
xious that I should visit him. In the evening, he 
said that Akbar Sdhib would send me an invitation, 
on the morrow, after he had procui’ed some suitable 
presents to give me. The news furnished by him is 
that Akbar Sahib has been followed by Muhammad 
Shafi, the agent of Vellore Razd ’All KMn. 

This evening, at half-past 5, M. de la Gatinais 
and another European, whose name is not known, 
paid a visit to the Governor, who is very angry with 
M. de la Gatinais. 

Monday, 2kth October 17^6, or 11th Arppisi of 
Akshaya .—This morning, as it was cloudy, the Gov¬ 
ernor got into his palanquin clothed in the loose 
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trousers, dressing gown, and cap, which he wore 
when in bed, and proceeded to the small sea gate, 
in front of the Chetti street. Alighting there, he 
went straight to the spot where the boats lay, and 
saw that they were launched expeditiously. He 
then entered the custom-house, to inspect it. The 
Bourbon, which lost her main and other masts 
during the recent storm at Madras, hove in sight, 
under a jury main mast. On perceiving her, the 
Governor issued instructions as to the boats and 
supplies to be despatched, when she reached the 
roads, and then went home. 

When I was, as usual, at the areca-nut store¬ 
house, I was informed that MM. Dubois and de 
Rostaing were at my cloth godown, in the new 
street. I therefore hastened there, and found 
them waiting. I saluted them, and conversed, very 
courteously, for a while. They did not request me 
to show the cloths, or inquire for whom they were 
ordered. They merely asked how many bales 
of the material could be made up. I replied: 
“ About twenty-four or twenty-five, or perhaps 
thirty.” They then made a note of the particulars 
of the goods lying there, and gave some instruc¬ 
tions as to how the bales should be marked. When 
they were about to depart, I begged them to send 
some lascars to bale the cloths. They said : “ We can 
hardly procure a single hand ; but you can get fifty 
if you wish,” and they thereupon took leave of me. 
Nainiyappa Mutdali then arrived, and requested me to 
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have the bales made up as quickly as possible. He 
also sent me the following tickets for insertion in 
each bale : twelve, for blue long-cloth; six, for coarse 
long-cloth; ten, for unbleached long-cloth; and two, 
for the Pondichery coarse checked cloth, making 
the total number forwarded thirty. I caused the 
necessai’y tickets to he pushed into the twelve bales 
which were closed yesterday, and arranged for the 
remaining eighteen being put into those yet to be 
made up. 1 then returned to the areca-nut store. 

Two peons from Madras, who were carrying some 
seven or eight sealed letters to the English at 
Fort St. David, were waylaid by the Company’s peons 
at Alankuppam. On being questioned as to their 
destination, they replied that they were on their way 
to Tanjore, and were the servants of Sambu D&s. 
They were, however, seized, and taken before the 
Governor. From the superscription, in English, 
on the envelopes of the letters, he saw that they 
were addressed to Fort St. David, and having 
restored the papers to the men, he asked why they 
had lied. They replied that they had done so 
thr ough fear. On this he said : “ Very well; you 
may go,” and ordered a peon and a native officer 
to take charge of them, and leave them beyond the 
boundaries of Pondichery. When conversing with 
his wife, the Governor mentioned this incident to 
her. It is not known what she advised, hut he 
ordered that the two peons should be brought back, 
and after again taking the letters from them, directed 
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that they should be confined in the prison attached Chap. 
to the court-house. Nothing else worthy of note —— 
transpired. me - 

lhe ships are being laden with provisions, such shipment 0 f 
as rice, fowls, and sheep; and the goods for 
Mascareigne are also being put on. board. The 
Governor is engagedwith the embarkation of these. Governor 
and with writing letters. The affairs of Madras t^and lth 
also occupy his attention. I therefore remained lottBr8 * 
at the areca-nut store-house uutil noon, thence 
pioceeded to the cloth godown, where I enjoined on 
the men to hurry on with the work of baling, and 
I then proceeded home. 

I arranged for the delivery, toM. Cornet, of the Diarist 
nine bales of blue long-cloth, consisting of thirty-six ffiS. 
packages of twenty pieces each, made up yesterday, t°o n i'. cloth 
and intended for M. d’Esprem&iil. He duly took 
cliar g e them. On examining two of the pieces, he 
was struck with their fineness, and asked R&maiyan whowki 
whether he knew the cost of the stuff. He answered wj£it?“ 
m the negative. It is not exactly known what 
more M. Cornet said, but it Avould appear that lie 
desired Ramaiyan to ascertain the price at which it 
was sold. At the time, he was in the company of the t. jgjL. 
undersized Chetti youth who wears short Vaishnava Smiths 
caste marks, and is employed under Tadi Arunaoha- %£*** 
lam, and Chinna ParasurAinan. The former of these, 
it is alleged, stated to the other, for communication 
to M. Cornet, that he had in his possession, and could 
furnish, cloths of better dye. Chinna Parasuraman 
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accordingly mentioned this to M. Cornet, who 
then asked him the price of them. He replied: 
“ Twenty-seven pagodas.” Then M. Cornet re¬ 
mained : “ They could not he so broad as these. 
The dye in them is good.” But Chinna Paras uraman 
exclaimed : “If directed, I will send for the cloths 
at once.” To this, M. Cornet replied that he did not 
want them then, and would examine them later on. 
In spite of this, Chinna Parasur&man reiterated his 
offer to send for a couple as samples, and submit them 
for his approval. M. Cornet, however, dismissed 
him, with the remark that he would see about them 
on the following day. 

All this was told to me, at 7 at night, at the 
cloth store-house, by Lakshmanan, the headman of 
the fort lascars, when I was engaged in writing 
this diary. I have, therefore, recorded the incident 
in full. The etiquette in commercial circles re¬ 
quires that if a merchant happens to go to another 
when the latter is bargaining with a buyer, and if 
the purchaser inquires of him the price of the 
article which is being negotiated for, he should 
make it appear as though lie was ignorant of the 
actual value. If further pressed, a well-bred 
merchant would, under some pretext or other, evade 
giving a reply. This being the case Tadi Arund- 
chalam’s servant offered to supply cloths, although 
unasked by the European. His doing so was owing 
solely to pride and boldness engendered by em¬ 
bezzlement of the Company’s money by Chinna 
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Parasuraman, as he had a share both in the dve in or Chap. 

«/ o XXXI 

or the cloths, and the profits realized by the sale of — 
them. It is this that caused him lose his head. mc ' 
They are under the false impression that M. Dupleix And 
is unaware of all their frauds, which is, however, merd^ti" 
not the case. Startling disclosures—in ignorance of aware’that 
which they walk with their noses in the air—will be j ; ™ i ' i y s ot 
brought against them. Oblivious of the saying, ~ fluul3 ' 

* 1° soar too high, leads to one’s fall,’ they display 
their aggressiveness in other matters, also. The 
result remains to be seen. 

At noon to-day, the mail from Madras brought a kIgu/u. 0 " 1 
letter from Kandal Guruvappa Chetti, written on ciu’tu. 
the 8th instant [21st October], The contents of it 
are as follows: 

“ This is what took place on the evening of the 
8th instant [21st October], at Madras. The English 
Governor, Mr. Morse, accompanied by his Council- j£Hm 
lors, appeared before M. de la Bourdonnais, and of “™ 
executed all the necessary deeds with regard to the ~ 
ransom to be paid by them. Thereupon, M. de la 
Bourdonnais affixed his signature to the document 
conveying the fort to the English, and also attested 
the other deeds containing subsidiary stipulations. 

The papers were signed by both parties. When 
each took possession of its respective deeds, a salvo 
of twenty-one guns was fired, and a feeling of 
happiness prevailed amongst those present. When ~. T Tri 
these documents were executed, M. d’Esprdmdnil K-sspre- 
was not present, nor was he asked to be, as those ,l0t |,resunt - 
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concerned were sure that he would refuse to comply 
with their invitation. 

“ Since the return of Tiruv^ngadam, I have 
written fifteen letters, but no orders have been 
passed on any of them.” 

It remains to be seen what turn affairs will 
take after the departure of M. de la Bourdonnais, 
and the assumption, by M. Dupleix, of the adminis¬ 
tration. 

This evening, fifty Mahd sepoys, under the 
command of the officer named St. Martin, were de¬ 
spatched to Ariy&nkuppam, in view, so rumour goes, 
to waylay and capture 100 soldiers who were on their 
way from Madras. These were not at Ariy&n- 
kuppam, but were marching to Fort St. David, by a 
route beyond it. The sepoys were to move from 
Ariyankuppam, to the point near Fort St. David, 
where the two roads meet, lie in wait there, and as 
soon as the soldiers appeared seize and bring them in. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

FHOM OCTOBER 25TH, 77^6, TO OCTOBER $9th, 1746. 

Letteis from Madras to the Governor and diarist—These mention a 
banquet to the English, and M. de la Bourdonnais—The transfer of 
t le foi t to M. d’ Esprdmdnil—The departure of M. de la Bourdonnais 
-—And other matters—A friend tells diarist that Tanappa Mudali 
is in high spirits Diarist’s views as to the cans'e of the elation of 
T. Mudali Which lie thinks will not Inst long—Soldiers sent out 
to capture certain Englishmen—Parties of sepoys despatched to 
Aiiyankuppam Remarks of diarist touching this expedition—Ho 
' ifi^s l a Touche—Notes his infatuation for his newly wedded 

wife—Sends a soldier to copy a letter for him—The Bourbon 
arrives, and the Neptune is sighted—What M. de la Gatinais said as 
to the cargo of the latter—Capture of the Englishmen previously 
alluded to—English soldiers landed from the Bourbon-- What 
occurred when the Englishmen were captured—M. do la Gatinais 
imprisoned—Governor tells diarist, that Mahfwz Khan is attempting 
to seize Madras—And thus harass the French—And that he must 
go to him Objections to doing this made by diarist—Governor 
admits these—But urges him to find some one to go to Madras- 
Diarist deprecates sending his brother—And says that a very 
intelligent person should be deputed — Governor asks him to name 
such a man And, on his evading reply, suggests his brother— 
Diarist urges the illness of his relative—Governor bids him find 
some one else-Subsequent conversation—Governor having permitted 
dial ist to leave, recalls him—And consults him as to the terms in 
which to write certain letters—Governor subsequently reads the drafts 
to diarist—'Who compliments him on them—M. Dclarcho directed to 
translate them into Persian — Governor speaks to diarist regarding 
Mahfuz Khan—At his suggestion, orders certain letters to be written 
-And talks with him of M. de la Bourdonnais and his brother — 
Diarist tells M. Auger the popular opinion as to the cause of the 
recent, storm And makes his comments—Governor’s inquiry re¬ 
garding M. do la Bourdonnais’ interpreter— His egotistical remarks— 
Conversation touching Muttaiyappan— Governor speaks angrily of 
him—Diarist’s extravagant compliments—Tho Governor is appeased 
--Ho gives diarist certain orders— Sumatra sails for Mascaroguo— 
Installation of the head of a matt—Remarks of diarist— Governor 
asks him if ho has secured a man acquainted with Persian—Objects 
to his nominee not knowing Fronch—Asks whother Muttaiyappan 
is fit to be chief of the peons at Madras—And being satisfied, says 
that he is appointed— Diarist remonstrates, on the score of possible 
resistance at Madras—But Governor insists—Further objections fail— 
Diarist informs Muttaiyappan, through Arun&chala Chefti— Whom ho 
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requests to urge Tiruvengadam to return to Madras—Arunacliala 
Chetti tells diaiist what Muttaiyappan said—Also that his brother 
remains obdurate—Diarist tells Governor of Muttaiyappan’s accept¬ 
ance And receives certain orders—Governor asks whether the 
letters to the Nawab, otc., are ready—And directs diarist to write to 
Subbaiyan—The directions given to the bearers of the.letters—Letter 
to the Nawab states how the capture of Madras came about— 
Reminds him of promised assistance—Expresses astonishment at 
his son’s seeking to assist the English—And states what the 
French will do, if trifled with—Forms in which the letters to the 
Nawab and his son, were couched—Additions in that to the latter 
Form and contents of the letters to Husain Sahib and SainpatiRao 
The warning sent to the amaldar of Mylaporo—Diarist tells Muttaiya 
Pillai what passed between him, and the Governor—He vainly attempt s 
to induco his brother to go to Madras—M. Pillai and A. Chetti also 
fail —Conjectures of diarist as to the cause of his brother’s contumacy 
— Attributes it to the influence of his (diarist’s) evil star—News of 
the ships which sailed for Acheen—Intimation, from Madras, of a 
Muhammadan inroad—And report, from M. Dordelin, etc., againBt M. 
do la Ilourdonnais—Council considers these matters, and despatches 
replies — Governor inquires whether Mirza Ali BOg is a kinsman 
of tho Nawab—Is told that he cannot be—Directs inquiry of the 
Muhammadans, at Pondiehery- Statement confirmed — Governor 
direots diarist to write to M. ’Ali Beg—Contents of letters—Mutta^a 
Pillai given funds to recruit peons—Arrival of the Achille —M. do la 
Bourdonnais does not laud—MM. d’EspriSmenil, and Gaudelaire, 
arrive from Madras -Diarist learns that they came by order of the 
Governor—He asks about the capture of M. de Bury’s son—His 
informant relates what befell the party sent to rescue him—Attributes 
the raid at Madras, etc., to Peddu Nayakkan —Tells diarist of tho 
imprisonment of Mr. Morse — And says that ho will visit Tiruvengadam 
—He, further, mentions tho escape of Peddu Nayakkan—And alleges 
that all those who went to Madras enriched themselves—But acquits 
diarist’s brother of having done so—Council considers the inter¬ 
ference of the Muhammadans, at Madras—And the action of M. do la 
Bourdonnais regarding certain ships — The captains at Madras write 
to the Council—The reply — Governor tells diarist that a man who 
knows French and Hindustani must go to Madras— And makes a 
suggestion, which ihcludes Muttaiya Pillai—Who had told diarist of 
his reluctance to go there—But had asked him, for the present, to 
8ay nothing— Diarist making excuses, suggests Kangappa Chetti as 
qualified—And he is accordingly appointed as dubash— Diarist tells 
the Governor that the English instigate the Muhammadans— And 
being asked what should be done, makes a suggestion— Which is 
embodied in tho despatch to Madras—Diarist represents the need 
for sending men to Azhisapakkam, etc. Madame Duplcix proposes 
to write to Anwar-ud-diu Khan—Governor approves— Bnt after 
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further consideration, she sends a letter to Mahfuz Kh an—Remarks 
of diarist a8 to the wisdom of M. Dupleix in permitting this—What 
Madame said to him when about to despatch the letter —His diplo¬ 
matic reply—Ho suggests delay in sending it—Madame Dupleix 
objects—Diarist, unwilling to provoke her, speaks flatteringly—He 
then waits on, and converses with the Governor—And suggests his 
going to Madras, as once proposed. 

Tuesday , 25 th October 17k6, or 12th Arppisi of 
Akshaya .—This morning at 9, a runner from Madras 
brought a letter to the Governor, as also three to me 
from Kandal Guruvappa Chetti, one of which was 
dated the 9th instant [22nd October], and the others 
the 10th [23rd] idem. These contained mention of 
a banquet at which the English and M. de la Bour- 
donnais were entertained, and of the presence at it 
of M. d’Esprdmenil, who, on the same evening, 
perused, for about four Indian hours, the agreements 
and other documents executed by the English. They 
spoke too of the delivery, on the morning of the 10th 
instant [23rd October], under a salute of twenty-one 
guns, of charge of the fort to M. d’Espremenil, by 
M. de la Bonrdonnais, whose embarkation on the 
Achilla , at half-past 10, was announced by the firing 
of twenty-one guns; of the ship having remained 
in sight until the evening ; of the conduct of 
affairs by M. d’Esprdmdnil ; and of the entertain¬ 
ments given every morning and evening to him by 
the English. Other matters, also, were referred to 
in the letters, which were in Telugu, and will be 
found transcribed below , . .* 
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At about 10 o’clock at night, Nallatambi 
Arunachala Chetti came to me, and said that 
Tanappa, Mudali, the brother of Kanakaraya Mudali, 
had been in high spirits for the last four or five 
days, and that there must be something at the 
bottom of this. I replied: “ There is nothing. 
Ere long there will be a solution of the mystery.” 
He exclaimed : “ Indeed,” and went his way. 
The reason for his [T&nappa Mudali’s] exuberant 
spirits is this. Of late, I have been engaged 
in shipping merchandise, and the Governor has 
likewise been busy with meetings of the Council, in 
connection with the doings, at Madras, of M. de la 
Bourdonnais ; with discussing the measures to be 
adopted under the circumstances ; and with writing 
despatches. I have therefore not been paying visits 
to him, and have left it to him to send for me, if con¬ 
sidered necessary. This, coupled with the fact that 
no one has yet been appointed to be chief dubfish, 
although, if one should be, the Company must be 
advised of it by the ship which will soon be leaving 
this, made him think that the chances were in his 
favour. This accounts for the audacity with which 
he abused Elaichiyappan, and ill-treated the weavers. 
This frame of mind, however, will not last long: 
it will be known, in due course, how matters stand. 

The following intelligence was received, at 9 this 
morning: 

Hearing that some Englishmen, who were on 
their way to Cuddalore, were following a cross coun- 
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try track to the west of Pondichery, the Governor, ChIp. 
on tlie presumption that they would keep to that XXXU ' 
route, sent, on Saturday the 9th iustant [22nd 1746 ‘ 

October], a detachment of 100 and odd soldiers to 
Kftuimeidu, to intercept and capture them. But 
news was brought that they had taken a more dis¬ 
tant path. In consequence of this, the Governor 
despatched a party of fifty Mahd sepoys and an parties of 
officer, last night, to Ariyankuppam. On receint despatched 

« , A * to Ariysan- 

ot the post this morning, another party of fifty kuppam * 
sepoys, also under the command of an officer, was 
ordered to Ariyankuppam, beyond which they 
were to lie in ambush, close to the road which 


leads to Cuddalore, and there intercept the travellers. 

How this expedition will end is not known. The Kcmarks 
English soldiers, too, number about 100, and are, onthjjs 18 * 
I make no doubt, properly armed. To attempt to ni * bb * 
carry them off, by force, to Pondichery must lead to 
a conflict. The result remains to be seen. 

I paid a visit to M. de la Touche, in order to hotmi. 
urge him to write to M. Dumas. He is so much Toucl,e - 
enamoured with the lady whom he has recently 
wedded, and his gaze so frequently wanders towards Notes his 
hoi, that he is hardly able to find time to write the 
letter. I anticipated this from what Gbpalakrishna iff!'"'' 
Aiyan frequently told me, but, to-day, 1 saw it with 


my own eyes. I stayed with him until noon. He 
requested me to send a European who could copv 
out what he had written. I agreed to oblige him, * 

and came away. At half-past 5 this evening, I 
5 


) 
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sent soldier Minot, in company with GdpSlakrislma 
Aiyan, toM. de la Touche, and then repaired to the 
areca-nut store-house, from which I went home, 
following the road around the fort wall. 

The ship Bourbon anchored in the roads, and fired 
eleven guns, to announce her arrival. The salute 
was returned from the ramparts of the fort. It was 
reported that the Neptune, too, was approaching. 
M. de la Gatinais told me that she had on board 
1,500 bales of cloth shipped from Madras, and that 
as they were, to some extent, in a damaged condition, 
owing to the recent storm, they would be brought 
ashore, and bleached at Pondichery. M. Dubois 
asked him how many bales there were in the ship. 
M. de la Gatinais replied that, including broad-cloth, 
there would be, in all, about 2,500. 

The English soldiers previously alluded to, to¬ 
gether with two persons in a palanquin, were, when 
marching abreast of Kattarambakkam, captured, 
to-day, by the Trench soldiers posted at my choultry, 
and were compelled to accompany them to Pondi¬ 
chery. It is said that they all have been placed under 
a guard, in the room at the western gate. I have 
yet to obtain an exact account of the new comers. 

Twenty-five English soldiers, also, were brought 
ashore from the Bourbon , and they are confined in 
the hospital. 

It is said that when the English soldiers from 
Madras were captured by ours, they informed them 
that they had a passport from M. de la Bourdonnais, 
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M. DE LA QAT1NA1S IMPRISONED. 


but the 1 ( rench replied to them in very coarse * 
language. 

At half-past 7 this evening, M, de la Gatinais 
was taken to the fort, and cast into a dungeon. 

Wednesday, 26th October 17k6, or 13th Arppisi 
of Alcshaya .—A letter, written by KandSl Guru- 
vappa Chetti, arrived from Madras, this morning. 
Its contents were . . . f 

A Council was held this morning. The Gov¬ 
ernor sent for me, and said: c< Mahfuz Khan, the 
son cf Amvar-ud-din Khan, Nawftb of Arcot, is 
attempting to take possession of Madras. He has 
detailed a small detachment of cavalry, to occupy 
Mylapore and the surrounding country. His desire 
is to harass us, by proventing all ingress into Madras, 
and by permitting free egress from the town of 
all classes of persons, with their valuables. It is 
desirable that you should go to him.” I replied 
that I had something to say, if he would hear me 
patiently. “ Well; what is it ?” he exclaimed. I 
then said : “ Mahfuz Kh an is impressed with the 
idea that we have carried away immense wealth 
from Madras, and it is obvious that he is making 
all this disturbance, in order to obtain for himself 
as much plunder as he can. If I should present 
myself before him now, it is likely that he may 
detain me until I accede to all his demands. He 
knows that I possess much influence with you, 

* I he aotual expression is unlit for reproduction, 
t Blank.m tho original. 
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and that I am a man of very high standing in 
one ic iei y. Supposing that he treats me as his pri¬ 
soner, it will be a hard matter for me, and I shall be 
obliged to accept his terms. I will mention another 
point for your consideration. If y OU send repre¬ 
sentatives to treat with the Muhammadans, they will 
think that the slightest display of hostility on their 
part causes you alarm, and it will encourage them 
to bluster more a.nd more, in the hope of extracting 
from you as much money as they can. Anyhow 
it appears to me, at present, impolitic to treat with 
Mahfuz Khan. I say so in deference to your superior 
wisdom.” The Governor replied: “ What you urge 
is true. It is not desirable to depute an envoy. But 
at least, find for me a Brahman, or other intelligent 
person, to send to Madras. When the question 
oi. administering affairs there comes up for consider¬ 
ation, it is likely that letters written in Persian 
will be received; and when the Muhammadans 
approach Madras, some one will have to be sent, in 
order to treat with them. Procure me, therefore a 
pioper person, to accompany your younger brother 
to Madras.” “ My brother,” I said, “ is not capable 
of acting with tact in the present difficulty. The 
man who is deputed should be competent to advise 
even the administrator of Madras. It does not 
signify whom you have with you, for even the most 
incapable man, so long as he is influenced by your 
superior skill and guidance, will be taken for 
an able person. But as Madras is not endowed 
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with a Governor such as you, my opinion is that a 
very intelligent man should be sent there. You 
may do as you think most proper.” “ Who is there 
here that fulfills your description ? Consider; 
and tell me,” said the Governor. I replied: 
“ I do not presume to know more than you.” He 
rejoined : “ I do not know any man equal in ability 
to your brother. Think this over carefully, and let 
me know.” “ So please you ”, said I, “ my brother 
has been tormented by piles from the day of his 
return from Madras. He has never once set foot 
out of doors since his arrival here.” “ I compre¬ 
hend,” exclaimed the Governor; “find a clever man 
who can speak and write Persian, and who will be 
to my liking.” We then conversed for two or 
three Indian hours, on the affairs of Arcot, the 
doing3 of M. de la Bourdonnais at Madras, and the 
way in which he had plundered that city. To give 
the conversation in detail, would fill at least twenty 
pages. I here refer to it briefly, inasmuch as I 
have, elsewhere, on various occasions, shown what 
the nature of it was. The Governor again told 
me to bear in mind what he had already said, and 
permitted me to retire from his presence. I had 
walked as far as the gate, when he came out of 
the Council chamber, and called me back. I ap¬ 
proached him ; and he then asked me in what terms 
the letters to the Nawab, and his son Mahfuz 
JChan, should be written. I gave him the heads. 
Telling me that he would have them written in 
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conformity with these, he returned to the meeting. 
The work of signing the letters for France, and 
putting them into envelopes was going on apace. I 
thereupon departed, and proceeded to the areca-nut 
store-house, whence I went home. It was then 
noon. At half-past 5 in the evening, the Governor 
summoned me, and read out the letters which he 
had prepared for the Naw&b, and Mahfuz KM n. 
“ They are capitally written,” I exclaimed ; adding, 
at the same time, a few words more in praise of his 
composition. He informed me that he intended 
employing M. Delarche to translate them into 
Persian. I said that this was good. He ordered 
M. Delarche to be called. When he came, the 
Governor put into his hands the two letters 
addressed to Nawab Anwar-ud-din Khan and 
Mahfuz Kh an. which he had drafted in French, and 
desired him to translate them into Persian with 
the help of MadaMnda Pandit. During the time 
that they were both engaged with this work, the 
Governor again called me to him, and spoke to me of 
the misdeeds of Mahfuz KM n, the son of the Nawtib 
of Ai’cot. In the course of our conversation, I 
expressed-the opinion that it was expedient to write 
to Samp&ti Rao and Husain Sahib, enclosing copies 
of the letters addressed to the Nawab and Mahfuz 
KMn. “ Do so,’’ said the Governor. I accordingly 
went out, and having called Madan&uda Pandit, told 
him to draft letters to Samp&ti Rao and Husain 
S&hib, and to make copies of those written to 
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the Naw&b and Malifuz Khan. for enclosure in 
the former. I set him to work, and was sitting 
outside, when I was again sent for by the Governor. 
I went to him, and he spoke to me of the doings of 
MM. de la Bourdonnais and de la Villebague; and 
of the storm, which he said was a visitation of the 
Almighty as a consequence of M. de la Bourdonnais’ 
evil deeds. M. Auger now came. I said to him: 

, “ Have you heard what the people of the town say ? 

It is very curious.” “ What is it?” asked he. I 
replied : “The popular opinion is that, because the 
kindly heart of M. Dupleix was made sore by the 
wickedness of M. de la Bourdonnais, God caused a 
storm to arise, and through it, pronounced judgment 
on that evil mau. As surely as God, as we all know, 
has inflicted on the English the just punishment 
for their former misdeeds, so surely will He now 
certainly visit on M. de la Bourdonnais his sins. 
Just at present, God merely foreshadows what is in 
store for those who run counter to the wishes of 
M. Dupleix.” The Governor afterwards ordered M. 
Auger to despatch a boat to Madras. 

He next asked me whether M. de la Bourdonnais’ 
interpreter had returned from Madras. I replied 
in the affirmative. “ I shall,” said the Governor, 
“ presently work some wonders. Mark well. Have 
I not said that God will visit with His judgments 
those who have disobeyed me?”. Ho continued 

, for an hour, to talk to me, in this strain. 

h ' » 

h' ' . ; 
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He then inquired how Muttaiyappan was con¬ 
ducting himself. I said that he continued to deserve 
his favour. He asked what advantage Muttaiyappan 
had gained by cheating him. I replied that hard¬ 
ships and sufferings were the only portion that 
had fallen to his lot. The Governor then ex¬ 
claimed : “ Look you; he never came 3 although I 
told you, a thousand times, to write to him, and 
you did all that lay in your power to induce him to 
return ? But now he comes on a very fine errand 
indeed ! ” I said : “ How could his misfortunes allow 
him to appear, when they had taken full posses¬ 
sion of him ? It is only now that good fortune 
smiles on him.” “ How so?” asked the Governor. 
I replied: “ Good fortune dawned on him at the 

moment when thoughts of him entered your mind. 
It was an augury of good, shadowed forth by 
Providence itself.” I paid the Governor other 
like extravagant compliments. On this he said : 
“ My regard for you compels me to forgive any 
of your connections for any evil done to me.” 
“ I, and the whole of my family, are your slaves,” 
I exclaimed, very submissively, “ it behoves you 
to protect us all.” M. Dubois now arrived. The 
Governor directed me to send, forthwith, couriers 
with letters to Arcot, and to select some one to 
proceed to Madras. I returned home, and chose a 
man versed in the Persian language, to accompany 
my younger brother Tiruvengadam to Madras. 
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The Sumatra sailed this evening, for Mascareigne, 
with the mail for France. Prior to her arrival — - 

here, she had captured an English ship, which was 
on its way from Bencoolen. eigne. 

Thursday , 27th October 17U6, or Uth Arppisi of 
Akshcuja .—The following was the principal event of 
to-day. This morning, at about five or six Indian 
hours after sunrise, Turaiyur Pacliai Randappaiyar, 

. . -i head of 

who had been leading the life of an ascetic on the a matt. 
Palni hills, was installed as the head of the matt * of 
Baiaiyar, at Bommaiya palaiyam. Owing to the in¬ 
capacity of Balaiyar, who died on the 11th of Vaigasi 
[21st May] last, each subordinate Tambiran t was 
allowed to exercise uncontrolled powers, and in 
consequence of this, the institution was very badly 
managed. The conduct, efficiency, luck, and quality 
of the administration, of the man installed, this day, 
remain to be seen. 

I intended being present at the ceremony, but ^ itt 
could not attend, as I was then very busily engaged. 

I, however, forwarded, through irumuga Paudaram, 

two yards of red broad-cloth. 

The Governor sent for me this morning, and Governs 
inouired if, in accordance with nis instructions, I secured a 
had secured the services of some one acquainted n— 
with Persian. I replied in the affirmative. He 1V ‘" K '"' 
then remarked : “ The man whom you have fohnd is 

* Pike footnote at. p. 32, Vol. IT. 

f According to Winslow, Tambiran inoauB a qwisi monk, bound t.o 
celibacy ; in token of which he wears red garments, wears his hair tangled, 
is generally learned, and is qualified to perform the Sivu^pfijali. 
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not of much use, for he does not know the French 
language. You say that your brother is lying ill. 
Is it not necessary that we should procure a compe¬ 
tent person who is versed in French ? How is this 
to be effected? Make inquiries.” I promised to do 
so. A little while after this, the Governor summoned 
me again, and asked whether Muttaiyappan was a lit 
person to he sent as chief of the peons at Madras. 
I said that he was. He thereupon said : “ Inform 
him, then, of his appointment, and let him hold 
himself in readiness to proceed thither. Tell him 
to engage sixty men. You will, of course, defray 
the necessary expenses.” I replied : “ The present 
chief of the peons afc Madras is powerful. Those of 
the surrounding country are, also, all men of 
influence, and are, moreover, his kinsmen. They 
will unite in offering resistance.” “ Indeed! ” 
said the Governor; “let Muttaiyappan, however, 
sro now, and we will hereafter see what is to be 
done.” I interposed I have a representation to 
make. Please lend a ear to it.” On his permitting 
me to speak, I said: “ It will not look well if 
Muttaiyappan goes now, and has to return. It 
would not signify so much if he had remained in 
office. But as he once vacated it, and has since 
returned, he might be treated disrespectfully.” 
“ No,” exclaimed the Governor, “ the appointment 
is one which will suit him, and he will behave 
creditably.” On this I retired, and having 
summoned Arunacliala Ohetti, informed him of the 
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instructions which the Governor had given me, 
and directed him to go to Muttaiya Pillai, and 
communicate them to him. I also bade him see my 
younger brother, Tiruv^ngadam, who is sullenly 
resolved not. to return to Madras, and try to per¬ 
suade him to proceed thither. 

Having executed the commissions entrusted to 
him, Arunacliala Chetti returned to me and said: 
“ I communicated what you told me to Muttaiya 
Pillai, and he replied that the best thing that could 
be done was to obtain for him the chief dubash- 
ship at Madras, failing which, the next was the 
appointment as chief of the peons. He also told me 
that he would come and see you, on your return 
from attending on the Governor, and he asked me 
to say that you are to assent to whatever M. 
Dupleix proposes. I also tried to use my influence 
with your brother, but he is not to be turned from 
his purpose. He talks as if he had abandoned all 
earthly pursuits, and become a hermit. Muttaiya 
Pillai told me that he, too, would visit TiruvSngadam, 
and try to induce him to change his mind.” I 
went to the Governor, and informed him that 
Muttaiyappan submissively held himself at his dis¬ 
posal, and had authorized me to communicate this 
to him. He smiled, and said: “Then arrange for 
the speedy appointment of the peons, and do not, for 
even an instant, lose sight of the matter, as I have 
very much business to attend to. Always keep a 
vigilant eye on the affairs of Madras.” 
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He next asked me whether the letters addressed 
to the Nawab, his son Mahfuz Khan. Husain Sahib, 
and S&inpSli Rao, bad been completed. I said that 
they bad. He directed me to write a letter to Vakil 
Subbaiyan, and despatch it. I accordingly did so. 
I afterwards sent, by a courier, the letters addressed 
to the Nawab, Husain Sahib, and Sampati Rao; 
and forwarded the letter to Mahfuz Khan by another. 
I directed the first messenger to go to Arcot, and 
deliver his letters; and the second to proceed to 
wherever Mahfuz Khan was to be found, out of Arcot, 
and hand him the letter of which he was the bearer. 
I then made a report to the Governor of what I 
had done. 

The letter from M. Hupleix to the Nawtib ran 
as follows : “ In consequence of the English having- 
captured a ship carrying your flag, our King sent, 
on your behalf, some men of war, with orders to 
capture Madras, plant his flag there, and later 
on, deliver possession of it to you. The fort is, 
therefore, now in our hands. When you came here 
last year, you personally urged us to make war 
against tbe English, and promised to render us every 
assistance. You said that they must be rooted out 
of this country, and that our flag should fly every¬ 
where. When your son Mahfuz KMn came here 
in Tai [January] last, he said many things to us. 
It is therefore surprising that, standing, as he does, 
in the relation of an elder brother to us, lie should 
now forget all that lie then said, and should seek 
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to assist tlie cause of the English. The French 
have always been a warlike race, and it is 
impossible to subdue them. It grieves us much 
that they should be compelled to turn upon your 
son, and bring to bear against him the courage which 
overthrew the English. If you, however, should 
act without due caution, we are determined to give 
you a proof of the power of our valor. We 
will then raze the fort and town of Madras to the 
ground, and will work out our own policy, as 
cii’cumstances may dictate. You will behold all 
these things with your own eyes.” 

This letter, although in the form of a son address¬ 
ing his father, was couched in abrupt terms of this 
kind. The communication to Mahfuz Khan was in 
similar terms, and was to the same purport as the 
other, but the form adopted was that of a younger 
brother addressing his elder. The additions in this 
letter were, however, the following. In one place 
Mahfuz KMn was compared to a man who had 
started to plunder a wrecked ship, and he was 
asked what he expected to find of value in the 
shattered planks. Tn another, the letter ran thus : 
“We hear that you have gone forth with a view to 
interfere, against our interests, in the political 
affairs of Madras, and to restore the fort to the 
English.” The letters to Husain Sdhib and Sampati 
Rao were written in the style of one intimate friend 
addressing another, and adjured them, on the score 
of their long-standing friendship, to save the son of 
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the Nawab from harm, by giving liim suitable advice, 
and thus putting a stop to his expedition. 

The Governor directed me to write to the amaldar 
of Mylapore to warn him, in the strongest possible 
terms, of the loss of friendship which would result, 
and the other consequences which would ensue, if he 
persisted in annoying the French when passing in 
and out of Madras. In pursuance of these directions, 
I forwarded, by post, a letter to this effect. 

I afterwards went home, where Muttaiya Pillai 
joined me. I sent him and Arunachala Chetti to 
my brother’s house, to see if he was there, and on 
hearing that he was, I went to see him. I communi¬ 
cated to Muttaiya Pillai all that had taken place 
between me and the Governor, as recorded on a 
previous page, and he left the management of the 
whole affair to my discretion. I then used every 
possible argument with my brother Tiruvengadam, 
in view to induce him to alter the l’esolve which 
he had made not to return to Madras. He replied 
as though he had taken an aversion to all earthly 
concerns. I tried, again and again, to persuade him 
to yield, but his resolve was not to be shaken. 
Ho was recalcitrant, and used provoking language. 
Such a thing never happened before. I put it 
down to my ill fortune. Having directed Muttaiya 
Pillai and Arunachala Chetti to reason with my 
brother, and attempt to prevail on him to go, I went 
home, bathed, and dined. Having argued with 
my brother until they were weary, Muttaiya Pillai 
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<incl Arunachala Clietti came to me, after I had 
finished eating, said that lie would not listen to 
reason, and begged me not to endeavour any more 
to persuade him. They then departed. My brother 
appears to be under the impression that I am 
pressing him to go to Madras, merely to suit my 
own ends, and to be altogether void of all desires 
and attachment to his own interest. But I attri¬ 
bute his unwonted contumacy, and his dislike for 
employment to my present evil star, the influence 
of which still operates on the current of my life. 
When this terminates, I dare say that he will be 
restored to a proper frame of mind. 

In the evening, the Governor’s peon communi¬ 
cated to me the news that the five ships which sailed 
from here, for Acheen, had joined company with 
two of those of M. dela Bourdonnais, which were re¬ 
turning from Madras, and went to Yirampattanam, 
where they all, so he said, are now anchored. 

Friday, 28 th October 17 b6, or 15th Arp pi si of 
Alcshaya . — This morning, 1 went to the Governor’s 
house. Just then the mail: arrived from Madras, 
and brought news that the Muhammadans had 
plundered the washermen’s depot, and ill-treated 
the poison in charge, and that their horsemen were 
engaged in pillaging. The letters sent by M. 
Dordelin, aud other naval captains, stated that M. 
de la Bourdonnais had detained the ships which the 
Council at Pondichery had ordered to Acheen, and 
had dfleeted that they should sail in company with 
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his own squadron. The Council met, at 7 o’clock, in 
order to deliberate on these matters. After a while, 
the Councillors adjourned, went to church, beard 
mass, returned, drank coffee, and resumed the sitting, 
which lasted until noon. They then addressed letters 
to Madras, and to the naval captains. 

During the time that the Council was sitting, the 
Governor sent for me and Madananda Pandit, and 
asked us whether Mirzd ’All B@g was a kinsman of 
the NawSb. I replied : “ Madanftnda Pandit con¬ 
siders that the names Beg, and MirzS, are borne 
only by the Moghuls, and, therefore, that Mirza 
’All Beg cannot be related to the Naw4b, who is 
a Shaikh.” I further said: Madananda Pandit 
informs me that there are two or three brothers 
who are officers in the army of the Naw&b, and that 
one of them, Mirza ’Ali B6g, is employed under 
’Abd-ul-Jalil at Vizhuppuram.” He directed us to 
make inquiries on this point of the Muhammadans 
residing at Pondichery. Madanlinda Pandit went 
out to do this, returned, and confirmed what is 
stated above. I communicated his report to the 
Governor, who,- without saying why he wanted the 
information, repeated the names three or four 
times, varying the pronunciation on each occasion, 
and he then asked us whether such names were 
common. We said that they were. 

At noon, Tauappa Mudali and I went to the house 
of Ariyappa Mudali, to condole with him on the loss 
of a son, aged three. I then went home. 
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In the afternoon, the Governor sent for me. 
and directed me to write to Mirzfi ’Ali B6g, who 
is encamped near Madras, informing him that he Governor 

directs 

should represent his grievances in person to the ^ r t ^ 0 t0 M 
Governor at Pondichery, and not commit robbery or AllBeg ‘ 
depredations at Madras, and that if he continued Contents of 

1 i i . the letter. 

to act in that way, he would incur the serious dis¬ 
pleasure of the Government. I wrote this letter, 
aud sent it by Fazl Muhammad. 

Under my instructions, Virfigu went toMuttaiya Muttaiya 
Pillai, and handed to him Rs. 150, to be expended fy^ c [“, ds 
in recruiting sixty peons. Muttaiya Pillai sent me peons ‘ 
word that he had succeeded in obtaining a few. 

Two letters, both dated 12th instant [25th 
October], written by Kanclftl Guruvappa Clietti, from 
Madras, arrived to-day. I transcribe below the 
contents of these ... * 

To-day, M. de la Bourdonnais’ ship, the Achille, ^'^1. 
announced her arrival, by firing fifteen guns. The 
salute was returned by one of the same number. 

M. de la Bourdonnais did not land 
and 

The Coffres also embarked. 

Saturday, 29th October llk-6, or 16th Arppisi of 
Akshaua .—M. d’Espretn<5nil, who is the official in uaudeiau-e, 
chief charge at Madras, and M. Gaudelaire, who is Mis¬ 
employed at the Port Office there, arrived by boat, 
at 5 this morning; and as I was pondering over 
what brought them here, Kan dap pan, the interpreter 


His baggage, Bom-don. 

it naisdoes 

that of the ship s crew, was put on board, not land. 


* Bkuk in the original. 
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of M. d’Espremenil, arrived. I asked him the object 
of his master’s visit. He replied : “ The Governor 
wrote to M. d’Espr&nenil, asking him to come to 
Pondichery. The letter was received at Madras, at 
10, the night before last. We at once took boat, and 
arrived here this morning, before day-break. Prior 
to starting, my master delivered over charge of the 
fort to M. Barthelemy.” 

I asked him what he knew about the seizure of 
M. de Bury’s son. He replied as follows : “ When 
M. de Bury’s son was being led away by his captors, 
M. de Kerjean, the nephew of M. Dupleix, and Ml 
Gosse, with thirty Mahd sepoys, were sent to rescue 
him. They were strictly ordered to avoid coming 
into collision with the opposite party, and to accom¬ 
plish their object only by persuasion and fair words. 
When the sepoys approached, they were surrounded 
by a body of thirty horsemen and fifty foot soldiers. 
As, notwithstanding their repeated solicitations, 
M, d’Esprdmdnil had prohibited all hostilities, on 
the score that lie had no orders from the Governor 
of Pondichery permitting them, the two Frenchmen 
and the Mah£ sepoys accompanied their captors 
without resistance. They were imprisoned at 
Mylapore, along with M. de Bury’s son.” “It is at 
the instigation of Peddu Nayakkan,” he continued, 
“ that the town is now being pillaged. The rob¬ 
bery of cloths at the washermen’s depot was planned 
by him. The ill-treatment to which the adherents 
of the French are subjected is due to his orders.” 
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He further mentioned that much valuable property Chap. 

.AAaJLI. 

had been carried away from Madras, and expressed —- 

curiosity as to what would happen in conse¬ 
quence of M. d’Espremdnil’s having left the 
place. He said that even this was a good oppor¬ 
tunity for acquiring plunder. He next detailed the Teiis^ 
circumstances of the imprisonment of Mr. Morse and 
his companions. He also said that Malaikkozhundan 
has amassed much ill-gotten wealth. Having told 4“uil ys 
me that he was going to my brother, to communicate visit 

° ° # d m a 4 i Tiruvenga- 

tliis news to him, and induce him to go to Madras, clam « 
he took his departure. 

Kandappau also told me the following: 5 ‘ One of 
the men engaged in pillaging the washermen was 
captured, and admitted that he belonged to Peddu 
Nayakkan’s gang. The moment that it was decided 
to seize and imprison Peddu Myakkan, he got wind ofrS H 
of what was about to be done, and fled to the country 
in the vicinity of Saidapet and Mylapore.” He 
further said that all who went to Madras had 4at,S eECS 
enriched themselves by unfair means, but that he went to 
and my younger brother, Tiruvengacla Pillai, alone, tESnseires. 
were, in that respect, guiltless. He, however, whilst 
acknowledging that some of the plundered property 
might have stuck to his fingers, exculpated my 
brother completely, and said of him that he came brother 

r * -si ^ iav ^ n 6 

away with hands as clean as if he had washed them doueso - 
after eating Bengal gram. 

This morning, after M. d’Espremenil had 
conversed with the Governor, and gone home, a 
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Chap. Council was held. The subjects for consideration 
— were the political interference of the Muhammadans 
Council with regard to Madras, and the following matter. 
fSsF r ' The three ships which arrived at Pondichery, under 
Muhamma- the command of M. Dordelin, and two belonging to 
Madras- ^0 gquadron of M. de la Bourdonnais, namely, the 
Lys and the St. Louis , had been ordered to proceed 
And the to Acheen. But M. de la Bourdonnais directed the 
Bourdon- captains of all these to accompany him to Goa. They 
mgMrtain refused, on the ground that they were hound 

to obey the orders of the Council at Pondichery. 
lie thereupon summoned them to a meeting on 
board his own ship, and having explained to them 
that the instructions which he had received from the 
King’s Minister gave him the complete command of 
everything sailing under the Company sflag, he put 
to them the question whether they meant to comply 
with these. They agreed to obey his orders, and 
The cap. those of the Minister. Thereupon, they wrote to 

tains at 

“to the Council at Pondichery, to intimate that they were 
the Council. to Q oa with M. de la Bourdonnais. 

Having considered this letter from the captains, the 
The reply. Council despatched a reply stating that they might do 
as they pleased, and that the Council would write to 
the Directors on the subject. Further deliberations 
were proceeding, when a letter from Kanclal Guru- 
vappa Chetti arrived. The contents of this were as 
recorded below ... * 


* Blank in the original. 
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When the Council was being held to-day, the 
Governor said to me : “ You allege that your brother 
is i'll. We must send a clever man, who knows the 
French and Muhammadan languages. Whom shall who knows 

0 ^ French and 

we depute ? ” I replied that 1 would find some one. “= tani 
The Governor remarked that Sinappaiyan would do 
well as interpreter of the Muhammadan language, if »y4g*s- es 
Muttaiyappan was sent. Now, Muttaiya Pillai had, inciute 
four Indian hours before this, communicated to me, Pllhu * 
through Arunachala Chetti, his reluctance to go to 
Madras. He represented that the Muhammadans reluct juice. 

to go there. 

were bent on besieging Pondichery, and planting 
their flag there, that Madras was, at present, 
beset by from 100 to 150 horsemen, who had carried 
away M. de Bury’s son, M. de Kerjean, and M. 

Gosse as prisoners, and that it was, therefore, not 
safe for him to proceed thither, unless accompanied 
by a strong escort; and he asked me not to say ButWi 

J & ... asked him 

anything to the Governor regarding his willingness t°gJ lgfor< 
or unwillingness to go to Madras, until I heard l " 1 pu en 
further from him. I accordingly told the Governor 
that Muttaiyappan had written to various places in 
view to recruiting peons, and that there would 
consequently be a delay of some days before he Diamt 
could start for Madras with his men, but that Ran- 
gappa Chetti, who had accompanied my brother, ciicuu« ft 
was at present there. I added that he knew both the 
French and Muhammadan languages well,and under¬ 
stood, also, the ways of the Yaddandi and Ledandi, 
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Muhammadans.* The Governor asked me whether 
I considered him fit for the office of dubash. I re¬ 
plied that I did. He then said that Rangappa Ohetti 
was a clever man, and that he would appoint him. 
It was accordingly ordered, in a letter addressed by 
the Council to Madras, that Rangappa Clietti, who 
was there, was to be employed as dubash. 

The Governor now walked out of the room, and 
asked me whether it was not at the instigation of 
the English that the Muhammadans were acting as 
they at present were doing in Madras. I assured him 
that it was so. “ What shall we do then ? ” asked the 
Governor. I replied: “ If we hold out to Mr. Morse, 
suggestion, and the other Englishmen who are with him, the 
threat that if they persist in invoking the aid of the 
Muhammadans, in connection with politics at 
Madras, we shall alter our present treatment of them, 
and subject them to indignities, they will write to 
the Muhammadans beseeching them not to interfere 
any further, and will also forbid their chief of the 
peons to cause trouble by colluding with the horse¬ 
men who beset Madras. If we do that, I think the 
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* No entirely satisfactory explanation of these phrases has been found. 
They are Telugu, and respectively mean I do not want, sir, and No sir. 
The language spoken between themselves (known by natives as the 
“house talk ”) by people of the Che i (merchant or trader) caste is 
Telugu, which was a good deal affected at Pondicliory. The Lubbays— 
for an account of whom vide footnote at page 53, Yol. I—are, to this day, 
noted as being tight hands at bargaining, and as the two Telugu words 
used in the text frequently occur in the coarse of driving a bargain 
between native traders, it seems probable that they were appliod as a 
nickname to the Lubbays, to distinguish them from the Hindustani 
Speaking Muhammadans. 
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unrest there will be put an end to.” The Governor 
at once went to the Council chamber, and having 
caused what I had suggested to be embodied in the 
despatch for Madras, returned to the room where I 
was. Then T&uappa Mudali suggested to me to 
represent to the Governor the importance of sending 
men to Azhisap&kkam, and other villages. I did so; 
and he informed us that he had despatched parties to 
those places with orders to tear down the flags 
that might be displayed there by the Muhammadans, 
and to seize those who attempted to display them. 

When M. d’Esprdmdnil was talking with the Gov¬ 
ernor, at day-break this morning, Madame Dupleix 
was present, and said to her husband: “ When 
Naw&b Anwar-ud-din Khcln came here, he called 
me his daughter, and laying' his hand on mine, 
expressed his desire to see us drive out the English, 
and hoist our flag at Madras. As he said this, I 
will now write to him.” “ Do,” replied the Gover¬ 
nor. After further consideration, they summoned 
Madananda Pandit, at 6 o’clock, and bade him 
compose a letter purporting to be from Madame 
Dupleix, to Mahfuz Khan. The first draft was 
destroyed; the second was fair copied, and Madame 
Dupleix sent it by her mace-bearer, accompanied 
by a present consisting of two portraits, and two 
china plates, not worth four cash in all! Now, 
what shall I say as to the good sense of the husband 
who allowed his wife to write to Mahfuz Kh an. 
without a thought of the fact that- the rules of 
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Muhammadan etiquette regard with, but scant 
favour a woman as a correspondent; and without 
considering whether a mere letter from her—wife of 
the Governor of Pondichery though she be—was the 
most likely means of diverting from his purpose one 
who, to punish the French for having, so he alleged, 
plundered Madras of 15 or 20 crores of pagodas, 
directed the commanders of his garrisons to occupy 
the suburbs of Pondichery, and blockade the town 
itself so closely that neither a basket of corn, nor 
a bundle of straw or firewood, can be carried into 
it unperceived; and who, at the same time, had 
ordered the blockade of Madras, and the capture 
of its suburbs, and was himself marching thither 
with that very object ? When Madame Dupleix 
was about to despatch her letter to Mahfuz Kh an 
by her mace-bearer, she called me to her, and ex¬ 
claimed: “Rangappa, my letter to Mahfuz Khan 
will set matters right.” “ Who doubts it ? ” said I. 
“ The only cause of delay is that your letter has 
not vet reached the hands of Mahfuz KMn. The 

v 

moment that he receives it he will either order it to 
return, or he will put a stop to the war, and treat for 
terms.” “ Order what to return ? ” asked she. “ His 
army,” replied I. “That is true !” she exclaimed. 
I now ventured the remark : “ Had you not better 
delay sending your letter until we see the effect of 
that of the Governor ? I think that you ought to 
address the old man first, and ask him to write to his 
son.” She replied, with a little severity in her look: 
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“When Mahfiiz Khan came here, he, too, compli¬ 
mented me, by calling me bis sister. What does 
it signify whether a letter is despatched by me, or 
the Governor ? ” Unwilling to provoke her on this 
account, and considering that it was none of my busi¬ 
ness to interfere, when the master himself did not 
see anything wrong in her proceedings, I flattered 
her without stint or measure, and took leave. 

I then went to the Governor, who conversed 
continuously with me regarding the movements of 
Mahfuz Khdn, and the capture of MM. de Iverjean, 
and Gosse. I thereupon made a suggestion to him, 
saying: “ "Whoever goes, none other than you can 
bring matters to a proper conclusion. You once 
proposed that when Madras was captured, we 
should repair thither, remain a month, and arrange 
everything. Let us accordingly ... * 


# Blank in the original. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

FROM OCTOBER 30TH, 1746, TO NOVEMBER 5TB , 1746. 

Letter8 written on the previous night despatched—Governor gives 
sundry directions to diarist—Who communicates certain news to 
him — Tanappa Mudali and diarist ask M. Paradis for time to 
make a payment—His conditions—They promise a reply later 
on—Diarist consults a friend, and consents—A mixed force starts 
for Madras—Krimasi Pandit goes as interpreter — Muttaiya Pillai 
accompanies it — Letters from the amaldar of Mylapore, and Dastgir 
Sahib—Contents of these — Governor jeers at the amaldar’s letter— 
What diarist thereupon says, angers the Governor — On which diarist 
withdraws—Governor subsequently recalls him—Bids him forward a 
letter to M. Martin — And then directs him to draft a letter to Mahfuz 
Khan—The threats which this conveys — And the demand which it 
makes—Orders as to certain letters — Envoy from the Raja of Kolatri 
presents himself—What the Governor said to him—Pachai Kandaiyar 
visits Pondichery—Governor converses with diarist regarding the 
party at Villiyanalltir —Diarist relates what took place between the 
amaldar of that place, and Abd-ul-Jalil — And states that Mir Husain 
Khan has demanded large reinforcements—And has deprecated at¬ 
tacking the village — Governor cancels his previous orders— He speaks 
to diarist regarding his former idea of visiting Madras — And certain 
shipments of cloths—Governor revives, and again defers, the idea 
of capturing the party at Yilliyanalldr—Report of the movements 
of Mahfuz Khan— And of his advance to attack Madras —Letters 
from ’ Abd-ul-Jalil to the Governor, and Tanappa Mudali—What he 
said in the former of these — What he wrote in the latter— The 
reply sent by M. Dupleix—It suggests a personal discussion with 
9 Abd-nl-Jalil—Letter to the Governor from M. Martin — In it he 
reports his retreat to Ariyankuppam—Governor’s anger at this — 
Diarist finds that M. Martin’s interpreter was chiefly to blame — 
M. Martin and his men recalled— He, the interpreter, and Virappan, 
examined—Interpreter confined, and Virappan censured— Men 
sent to intercept letters between the English and Mahfuz Khan— 
Governor questions diarist as to the movements of Mahfuz Kh an, 
etc. — And talks again of going to Madras — Diarist dissuades him from 
capturing the sepoys at Villiyanallfir—Meets M. Desmarets — Goes to 
the Governor’s house—Informs him that a reply from Husain Sahib 
has arrived—And reports what Vakil Subbaiyan wrote — The reply 
sent to Subbaiyan — Diarist tells Governor that there is no news 
from Vizhuppuram — Governor orders certain cloths—Diarist states 
where the merchants of Madras are said to have secured their 
goods—Diarist reports what he heard from Vizhuppuram — Gover¬ 
nor decides to despatch a force thither— Men sent to collect nows— 
The bearers of gifts from Balaiya Tambiran brought to the Governor— 
He asks diarist where the English hid their treasure at Madras— 
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Conversation on this subject—Strange tale told to diarist by M. Bussy 
—News received by diarist concerning the English postal runners 
—Remark of Governor on learning strength of the force at Vizhuppu- 
ram—Flattoring reply of diarist — Conversation touching the trea¬ 
sure at Madras—Widow of Dost’All Khan prepares presents for the 
Governor — Description of these—Formalities with which they are 
brought— Reception by the Governor of them and the bearers—Letter 
from Madras to the Governor—This reports an attempt by Mahfuz 
Khan’s men, to open the bar of the river—The failure of the steps 
taken to hinder them — A subsequent engagement—The total rout of 
the Muhammadans —The immediate flight of Mahfuz Khan—And 
the sack of his camp—This news told by the Governor, to diarist— 
Who enumerates the previous reverses of Mahfuz Khan —And ex¬ 
presses his opinion as to what he will do — Exultation of the Governor 
—Diarist receives details of the battle — Governor proposes to go to 
Madras, and diarist approves—Governor’s plans as to his march — 
Says that ’Abd-ul-Jalil must be captured— His scheme for effecting 
this— Diarist points out an oversight—Governor promises to remedy 
it —Obtains from diarist a plan of a certain route—Writes and signs 
certain orders— And personally instructs the officers concerned 
—V. Red(Ji asks diirisf, as war is certain, how to secure his family 
—Is reassured by diarist— Who reports to the Governor the defec¬ 
tion of the Killedar of Gingeo—Capture of the man ordered— Governor 
gives special orders to diarist—Who sends out three men, with strict 
instructions— V. Aiyan brings news of the Killedar— Is urged to 
capture * Abd-ul-Jalil—Diarist obtains orders for free transit of certain 
articles—He sends orders as to the duty on some rice— Visits Pachai 
Kandaiyar—Diarist’s description of him —A peon comes to diarist— 
And reports that Mahfuz Khan dismissed him without a reply to the 
letter delivered by him—That he was robbed—That a priest at 
Mylupore assisted him—That he returned, to again ask an answer— 
But was turned away—That he saw M. de Kerjean, in Confinement- 
Witnessed the attack made by the French—Returned and told the 
priest what be had seen—And came back by way of Covelong—Diarist 
takes him to the Governor—And when telling the news suppresses 
particulars as to M. de Kerjean—Ho afterwards reports touching the 
Killedar of Gingee—M me . Dupleix sends N. Pillai to ask tho news— 
Diarist’s sarcastio reply—N. Pillai tells him that she sent costly gifts 
to Mahfuz Khan—That, on arrival, the bearers were told to come to 
Mylapore—That M. Khan then ordered their execution—And that, 
overhearing the order, they fled—Ho also says that the Governor 
asked about M. de Kerjean—And enjoined secrecy on the peon. 

Sunday , 30th October 17h-6, or 16th* Arpgnsi of 
A/cshaya. —The following is an account of wliat took 

* lt 16th ” in the Tamil copy. The correct date is 17th. 
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place this morning, when I went to see the Governor. 
The three letters written last night were delivered 
to two couriers, one of whom was to convey to Arcot 
those addressed to the Nawab, and Husain Sahib; 
and the other was to carry to Oonjeeveram the letter 
written to Mahfuz Khan, who, it was said, was on his 
way there. I afterwards reported to the Governor 
that I had forwarded the letter to the amald&r of 
Mylapore by post, and having done this, I stepped 
aside, and sat down. He then directed me to send 
for T&nappa Mudali, and to write and despatch a 
letter to Imam S3hib. I complied with his orders, 
and delivered the packet into the hands of Im&m 
Sahib’s messenger, a Muhammadan who had come 
to purchase brocade. In compliance with the in¬ 
structions of the Governor to prevent the seal being 
seen, I enclosed the letter in another which the 
messenger was carrying, so that the only seal visible 
was that on the latter. 

This evening, I communicated to the Governor 
the intelligence brought by Husain, from Vizhup- 
purara. He said that he would give a reply 
to-morrow. At noon, Tanappa Mudali and I waited 
on M. Paradis, and requested him to permit us to 
pay, in March next, the instalment of rent fulling 
due in November for the villages farmed by us at 
K&rikal. He said that if we each would, at once, 
deliver grain to the value of 1,000 pagodas, he would 
write telling his servants to receive the balance 
of 750 pagodas, in March, provided that we paid it, 
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also, in kind, at the rate of half a measure in excess 
of the then market rate per pagoda. As this would 
entail loss, Tanappa Mudali was unwilling to accept 
his conditions. Considering it, however, impolitic 
to tell him so, we said that we would think the 
matter over, and give a reply in the evening. I 
consulted S&shaiyangar. Agreeing with him in 
the view that, in the event of the proposed terms 
not being accepted, M. Paradis might trouble us 
very much, I immediately repaired to him, and 
intimated our consent. 

Monday, 31st October 17h6, or 17th * Arppisi of 
Akshaya .—This morning, at about five or six Indian 
hours before day-break, 300 French and 200 
East Indian soldiers and Mahe sepoys; 500 in 
all, marched from Pondichery for Madras. Ten 
horses were also sent; seven of these belonging to 
Tamilians, and three to the Company. Ivriraasi 
Pandit and a writer accompanied the force, the 
former to act as interpreter between the French and 
Muhammadans, and the latter to read and write 
letters in Persian. 

I informed the Governor that Mnttaiya 
Pillai, also, desired to go. He then gave me a letter 
to be taken by him to M. Paradis. I stated that 
he wished to see him before leaving. In reply, M. 
Dupleix said that he would experience a hundred¬ 
fold more pleasure to hear of his having joined 
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* “ lTth.” in the Tamil copy. The correct date is 18th. 
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M. Paradis, at Madras, than to see him. Muttaiya 
Pillai started in the afternoon, with forty peons. 

Tuesday, 1st November 17h6, or 19th Arppisi of 
AJcsliaya .—This morning, I went to the Governor’s 
house. Letters arrived from the amaldar of Myla¬ 
pore, and Pir Sa’dat Dastgir Sahib. The amaldar 
intimated that Mylapore was no longer under his 
control; that some days previously Mirzci Hadi Haji 
B6g, a Jemadar, had encamped there, with 200 
horse; that this was probably the same individual 
who, for the last ten or twelve days, had been captur¬ 
ing and harassing the French, and committing other 
excesses; that Mahfuz Kh an, with a large force, 
which included 200 matchlockmen, had also arrived 
at Mylapore; and that as his master, Mahfuz Khan, 
had assumed the conduct of affairs, he, himself, could 
not be held responsible for any acts of the Muham¬ 
madans. Dastgir S&hib wrote : “ I have renounced 
the world, and am sitting apart. I know nothing 
of these disturbances.” When the letter from 
the amaldar was interpreted to him, the Governor 
.spoke jeeringly of the “ large force of 200 men,” 
led by Mahfuz Khan. I thereupon informed him 
that the post runner had brought news that 4,000 
armed men, consisting of Europeans, East Indians, 
and sepoys, had marched from Fort St. David, for 
Madras. Me exclaimed, in an angry tone: “The 
man who told such a false tale as this should 
have his ears cropped, receive 100 stripes, and be 
driven out of the town. He magnifies a body of 
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200 or 300 men into a force of 4,000.” On this 
I remarked : “ He mentioned doable that number 
to me, but when telling you the news, I reduced 
his figure by one half.” “ "What ought I to do to 
you for indiscreetly making a report of this sort ? ” 
exclaimed lie. On hearing this, 1 withdrew. After a 
while, however, the Governor sent for me, and said: 
“ As was decided yesterday, we must send the men 
who were ordered to remain at Ariyfinkuppam, to 
Vizhuppuram, to seize ’Abd-ul-Jalil. Mahfuz KMn 
troubles such of our people as fall into his hands, and 
is intent on plunder. Despatch two men, with a 
letter which I will presently give you, to M. Martin, 
the officer stationed at Ariydnkuppam, directing him 
to proceed to Vizhuppuram. They will also act as 
his guides.” I thereupon sent Gdp&Lakrishna 
Aiyan and Virappan, to conduct M. Martin to 
Vizhuppuram. 

After this had been done, the Governor again 
summoned me, and ordered the drafting of a letter 
to Mahfuz Khan, in the subjoined terms : “ You 
ill-treat those of our people whom you meet, and even 
threaten them with death. This is not right. As 
we look upon you as our elder brother, we are desirous 
of saving you from harm. Many Muhammadans who 
are members of your family are residing at Madras, as 
well as at Pondichery. If you permit harm to befall 
the three men whom you have imprisoned, these 
thousands of Muhammadans wall have to pay for it. 
Very many of them will die by our bands, and we 
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Chap , shall shed their blood until it flows like a river. 
To avert this calamity, you should send the three 
prisoners back to Madras, under the escort of the 
Jemadar who captured them, and should furnish us 
with hostages for your good faith. It will be only 
after you have adopted this course, that there will be 
peace between us.” 

Twelve letters came by post from Madras. The 
addresses on them were written in Persian. I in¬ 
formed the Governor that they were sent from 
Acheen to Surat. He ordered me to keep them by 
rne until I could forward them, with other letters, 
to their destination. 

Tho Bhattan who came on a mission from the 
Baja of Kolatri next presented himself, though the 
occasion was not a favourable one. The Governor 
handed to me the double cadjan letter from the 
Rajii, addressed to him, and said : “ Tell the envoy 
said to him. that we know the circumstances in which the llaja is 
at present placed. He requires our help to drive out 
the pretender who is now in possession of his country, 
and the English who have befriended his rival. 
Inform him that, we will expel the English, and seize 
their possessions; that we will support his master; 
and that the Rsijd, himself, must set about collecting 
the force requisite to overthrow his opponent.” I 
communicated the Governor’s speech to the Bhattan. 

I then went to attend the marriage ceremonies 
of Muttukrishna Chetti’s son, and afterwards 
returned home. 
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Pachai Kandaiyar of Turaiyur, wlio bad come 
to assist at the installation of B&laiya Swami, and 
who was on his way back to Turaiyur, intimated 
liis desire to visit Pondichery. I obtained a pass 
for him, to enter the town, and he accordingly came. 

At 3 in the afternoon, the Governor-sent for me, 
and asked whether, in accordance with the direc¬ 
tions given by him yesterday, I had ascertained the 
strength of the party posted at Yilliyanallur, in 
view to capturing it. I stated that I had received 
information that only ten or twelve horses were 
picketed there, but that forty or fifty sepoys were 
encamped near them. On this, the Governor ex¬ 
claimed : “ Then we will take the men prisoners.” 
I said: “’Abd-ul-Jalll has sent instructions to 
the amald&r of Villiy an allfir, to hoist the war-flag, 
and to prevent supplies coming into the village. 
The Nawab has also despatched a similar order 
to Mir Husain Kh an. In reply, the amaldar of 
Villiy an allfir has written to ’Abd-ul-Jalil that the 
enemy are fearless, and would fall upon him, at once, 
if he attempted to surround the village, but that 
he, [’Abd-ul-Jalil], might advance against it with 
a large force. Mir Husain Kh&n, of Yazhudavftr, 
has also written that he would require large 
l’einf or cements for the purpose of surrounding the 
village, and has at the same time represented that it 
was not expedient to attack it, as the enemy might 
offer a determined resistance, and might seize the 
custom-house which has been established there. Mil* 
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Husain Khan has further represented that although 
he was averse to acting on the aggressive, he was 
prepared to abide by the orders of the Nawab. 
This is how matters stand at present.” “ Then let us 
not think of seizing these men,” said the Governor; 
and he countermanded his order to make them 
pi’isoners. 

He then conversed with me concerning the 
idea which he once entertained of going to Madras, 
and the subsequent abandonment of it, owing to the 
opposition of M. dela Bourdonnais. He afterwards 
said: “ You know the Dutch ship that is bound 
for Mocha. She is to sail next Tai | January"). I 
intend sending, by her, 300 scores of coarse blue 
[cotton] cloth. Will each score cost 28 pagodas ? ” 

I intimated that the cost would be one pagoda more;' 
namely, 29. The Governor replied : “ Then, the 
300 scores will cost 10,000 pagodas. There is only 
a period of two months and ten days between now, 
and then. I will give you the money.” He next 
asked me whether I was sending any piece-goods 
for the Company. I informed him that I intended 
to despatch fifty bales,—thirty containing 100 scores 
of coarse blue cloth, and twenty of fine muslin— 
and that I would ship them when M. Legou, who 
was ill, returned. He replied : “ Well; do so.” 

As I was eating my supper, at 0,1 was summon¬ 
ed by the Governor who told me, that the men who 
were at Villiy inallfir must, somehow or other, be 
captured. I gave him the same reasons as I had 
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before, to dissuade him. He then dropped the 
subject, saying: “We will see about it when Abd- 
ul-Jalil returns.” I went home, at 10. 

Wednesday, 2nd November 171+6, or 20th Arppisi of 
Akshaya .—Yenkatacliala Aiyan came to me, this 
morning, and said : “ My elder brother has arrived 
from Conjeevei’am. He states that, on the evening 
of Wednesday last, Mahfuz Khan arrived there, with 
400 horse, 1,000 foot, four or five pieces of artillery, 
and about ten elephants; that making no halt, he 
marched on, and pitched his camp at Bala Muttu 
RAma Chetti’s choultry ; that he is advancing to 
attack Madras ; that he has written to the Poligars 
and Killedars directing them to join him with their 
men at Mylapore ; and that he will leave Sriperum- 
bfidur to-morrow, on his way to Madras, and will 
encamp there the day after to-morrow.” 

Two letters arrived from ’Abd-ul-Jalil; the one 
addressed to the G overnor, and the other to 1 anappa 
Mudali. In the former, ’Abd-ul-Jalil wrote : “ I 
am, even now, engaged in annexing territory. But 
do not take that to heart. I act only under the 
Nawab’s orders. I do what I can, which is to look 
to God, and beseech Him to bring about peace 
soon. Let there not be a breach in our friendship. 
I have with me one Mirztt, a trustworthy man, 
whom I will send to you, if you are inclined to 
come to terms.” ’Abd-ul-Jalil wrote to T&nappa 
Mudali thus : “ In your letter you state that the 
Europeans are many, that they are bent on war 
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alone, and think of nothing else, and that you have 
not communicated to the Governor what I said, 
because, so you allege, the Europeans will not 
even listen to his words. Of what concern is it to 
us if they make an attack, in ever so large numbers ? 
What are they to us P A single word to the Naw&b 
will suffice to scatter them like gossamer. We can 
carry out anything that we desire. I have, just now, 
sent a letter to your Governor. Tell him to effect a 
peaceful settlement.” On this being communicated 
to M. Dupleix, he directed the following reply to be 
sent: “We are always at peace with the Muham¬ 
madans. They, alone, are the aggressors. In the 
fiery ardour of youth, Nawab Mahfuz Khan acts in¬ 
considerately. The Naw&b of Arcot has very kindly 
feelings towards us. He never does anything violent. 
If you will visit us, we will personally talk OA r er 
these matters, and' bring them to a peaceful issue.” 
A letter in these terms was accordingly sent. 

M. Martin, who had advanced with twenty- 
five soldiers, twenty-five sepoys, and ten of the 
Nayin&r’s * peons, to the neighbourhood of Vizhup- 
purarn, wrote to the Governor to inform him that the 
news brought by Ranga Pillai’s men w r as to the effect 
that ’Abd-ul-Jalil was holding a fort, and had with 
him 200 or 300 sepoys, three elephants, and half-a- 
dozen camels; that a force of 200 or 300 men would 
be required to dislodge him; and that he was 



* Kamtfcambi Nayin&r, the chief of peons. 
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consequently obliged, as his men were also fatigued, 
to fall back to Ariyankuppam. - The Governor sent 
for me, and exclaimed angrily: “ Your spies first 
alleged that ’Abd-ul-Jalil was occupying a bouse, 
and now they have affirmed that it is a fort. 
Hence, they have lied.” I replied that.I must make 
inquiries of my people when they arrived. On 
questioning Yirappan, the physician, and others, I 
ascertained that the mistake had arisen from the 
incorrect interpretation, by an East Indian, of wha.t 
was said to him, and that Yirappan, also, was 
somewhat to blame. I communicated this to the 
Governor, who wrote to M. Martin, recalling him 
and his detachment, and directing him to bring 
the East Indian who had acted as interpreter. 

At 4 in the afternoon, M. Martin arrived with 
his detachment. He, the East Indian interpreter, 
and the physician Yirappan, were confronted with 
one another, and examined. The Governor ordered 
the East Indian to be kept under a guard. He 
found, also, that the physician was to blame, but 
let him off without punishment. He afterwards 
asked me whether it was publicly known that a 
party of soldiers had accompanied M. Martin. I 
said that it was not. 

He directed me to detail men to intercept such 
letters as might pass between the English and Mahfuz 
Kh an. 1 sent six, namely, Tondamanattam Yenka- 
tachala Aiyan, Husain, Swaminadhan, etc., and gave 
them Us. 24. 
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At 9 at night, I was summoned by the Governor, 
who questioned me regarding the movements, iu 
the vicinity of Madras, of Mahfuz Khan .and the 
distribution of his troops, I gave him the informa¬ 
tion. He next asked me whether any messenger 
had come from Vizhuppuram. I stated that no one 
had. He then spoke of his intention to proceed to 
Madras, and of what he proposed to do there ; and I 
gave him replies suited to the occasion. When he 
said that he was determined to capture, at all hazards, 
the sepoys who were at Villiyanallfix, l dissuaded 
him by saying that he ought to leave them alone, 
unless they openly manifested signs of hostility, 
and that it would be better to wait, with a view to 
ascertain what course ’Abd-ul-Jalil would adopt. 

Thursday, 3rd November 17If 6, or 21st Arppisi of 
Akshaya. —I was going, this morning, in the direc¬ 
tion of M. DesmarSts’ house, to attend a sale, 
by auction, of young elephants. He met me on 
the way, and said that this had been postponed, but 
that twenty candies of cinnamon bark, two bales of 
coarse cloths, and four rolls of silk taffeta, were to 
be put up to auction, in two lots. I thereupon went 
to the Governor’s house, where a sitting of the Coun¬ 
cil was being held. When this was over, I intimated 
to him that Husain Sahib had now replied to the com¬ 
plimentary letter concerning the capture of Fort 
St. George. He asked me what Vakil Subbaiyan had 
written. I informed him that he stated that Husain 
Sahib had directed him to beg us to conciliate 
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Mahfuz Khan, who was marching towards Madras, 
and to preserve friendly terms with the Nawhb; and 
that the letter further contained news of the army, 
and also mentioned that field pieces were being con¬ 
veyed to Madras; that eight field guns brought from 
Malabar to Trichinopoly had been sent for, and that 
the Nawhb had, as requested, sanctioned an increase 
of cavalry. The Governor ordered the following 
letter to be sent to Subbaiyan: “ You say that Husain 
Sahib has desired you to request us to conciliate 
Mahfuz KM n. How can we do so unless we know 
what his intentions are? Ascertain, and inform us 
as to these, and ask him whether it is right for rulers 
to seize and imprison envoys.” This was done. 

The Governor afterwards inquired of me 
whether I had received any news from Vizhuppuram. 
I replied that I had none to tell him. I then in¬ 
formed him that M. Bussy had given me a list of the 
goods which he wished sent to Mascareigne. He 
authorized me to deliver the articles, as specified in 
it. He also directed me to make ready 300 scores 
of coarse blue cloth, valued at 10,000 pagodas, for 
shipment to Mocha in the Dutch ship leaving in Tai 
[January] next, and gave me 5,000 Pondichery 
crescent pagodas, in part payment of the order. He 
next sat down to write a despatch to Madras, and 
calling me up, asked where the merchants at Madras 
had secured their goods. I replied that I had heard 
it reported that they had done so at Saidapet, 
Karukampakkam, St. Thomas’ Mount, the Little 
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Mount, and Mylapore. The Governor wrote to 
M. Paradis accordingly. 

In the afternoon, Dharmaiyan arrived from 
Vizliuppuram. The Governor having sent for me 
at 4, I presented myself before him. I told him 
that the whereabouts of the spies who had been 
sent to reconnoitre remained unknown, that it was 
reported that ’Abd-ul-Jalil had with him a body of 
fifty or sixty men, and that we might safely put 
the number that he had with him at a hundred. 
He thereupon decided to send, to-morrow afternoon, 
fifty French soldiers, fifty sepoys, and twenty 
Poligar peons. He also told me that he would 
direct Mi. Duquesne to despatch one half of the men 
from Ozhukarai, and the remainder from Ariyankup- 
pam. I deputed Yegyam, Pattavaidyan, and a few 
others, to collect neivs. Subsequently, 1 brought 
before the Governor the Pandarams * who were the 
bearers of gifts of fruit, sugar, and sugarcandy, 
which Balaiya Tambiran, of Bommaiyapalaiyam, 
had sent to him on the occasion of his installation. 
I obtained for them permission to take away the 
contributions to the matt, which had been detained 
at the custom-house. The Governor directed me 
to issue the necessary notice to the officer in charge. 

At half-past 7, the Governor summoned me, and 
desired to know whether I had any information as 
to where the English had hidden their treasure at 



* Hindu mendicants in the south of India, of the Sddra caste ; often 
officiating as ministranb priests in the temples of Siva. 
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Madras. I mentioned to him one or two places where ^ciiap^ 

I had heard that they had concealed it. “ Have - 
you been told,” he asked, “ that the English have put Oonvcrsa-^ 
it in a well in the fort?” I said that the treasure 
was hidden in the part of the fort where the English 
resided. 

After this, M. Bussy gave me an account of how t0 

600 dogs had killed 2,500 Dutchmen in Europe. m."bus^ 

Friday, if-th Nouanher 171^6, ov 22nd A-vppisi of 
Alcshaya— This morning, I deputed Venkathckala 
Aiyan and some peons, to accompany the man who 
came to me with the news that he had succeeded in concerning 

the English 

inducing the postal runners of the English to deliver 
their letters to him. I gave him Ks. 5, and after¬ 
wards sent Gopfilakrislma Aiyan to Vizhuppuram. 

When I waited on the Governor, he asked me 
how many men there then were at Vizhuppuram. 

I said that there were about 100. He thereupon 
exclaimed: “ Even if there wore 400, fifty of our 
soldiers would easily defeat them. You know very vuimp- 
well the disposition, and quality of the courage, 
of the people of this country.” I said, flatteringly, «•***« 

« A hundred French soldiers are a match for 1,000 diaiist - 
men of this part of the world.” The Governor then 
told me that he had heard, last night, that the English conyersa- 
had concealed their treasure at the bottom of a well. t In't rcnsuic 
I said, in accordance with what Krishnaiyau the 
ITasty had stated to me, that the treasure was hidden 
in the well of the English church. I then mentioned 
the copper which had been brought from Madras- 
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At 5 this evening, the widow of Dost ’All 
Khan made ready the following presents for the Gov¬ 
ernor; viz., two breast-ornaments—one set with an 
emerald, and the other with a ruby in the centre— 
two embroidered shawls, with borders in two colours, 
one woman’s upper cloth, one atlas,* two upper 
coats, one silk head cloth, with long embroidered 
ends, and an ornament to be worn on the turban, 
worth, in all, Rs. 1,000, or more. These were 
laid out, on two trays. I had previously repaired 
to the Governor’s house, aud directed the Nayi- 
n&r to have in readiness musicians, nautch girls, 
and all the spears, maces, and other articles, 
required for the occasion. The procession was 
drawn up at the Governor’s house, and I went 
with it, accompanied by the Governor’s palan¬ 
quin, mace-bearers, flags, the Company’s peons, 
and a native captain, to Chandd Sahib’s house. I 
placed the presents in the palanquin, and returned 
with trumpets sounding, and drums beating, to 
the house of the Governor, who advanced to receive 
them. When they were taken out, and laid before 
him, twenty-one guns were fired. Rilghava Pandit, 
who accompanied us, with the gifts, was presented 
with betel and nut, sprinkled with rosewater, 


# It is nob quite clear what is moant. Hobson Jobson says of it that 
it is an obsolete word for satin. Spelt atlass , it. is still the German name 
for that article. The Drapers' Dictionary says that this word was also 
applied to a'“ silk stuff wrought with threads of gold and silver, exported 
from India,” A* piece of this latter is, very probably, what is referred to 
here. 
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and politely dismissed. The Governor then drove 
to the beach, and whilst he was there, a letter 
from M. Barthdlemy was brought from Madras, by 
a catamaran, and delivered to him. It ran as 
follows : 

“ Mahfuz Khan was encamped oh the foreshore 
of the Nungambakkam tank. His army lay at the 
Governor’s garden. Some Muhammadans were 
sent to open the bar at the mouth of the river.* Fifty 
Mahe sepoys were despatched to prevent their doing 
this, but were strictly ordered to fire only blank 
ammunition, in order to put the enemy to flight. 
M. de la Tour was directed to encamp near the 
Governor’s garden-house, with 200 soldiers and fifty 
Mahd sepoys, in view to obstructing the advance of 
the Muhammadan troops. The sepoys sent to 
hinder the cutting of the bar, discharged their 
muskets, which were loaded with powder onty. 
The enemy fled, but discovering that the fire opened 
on them was harmless, returned, and resumed 
operations, regardless of the fire which was again 
directed at them. I was informed of this, but 
strictly enjoined on our troops that they should 
not engage in a real conflict, unless they were 
themselves attacked, and I even ordered M. de 
la Tour’s men to desist from attempting to 
prevent the Muhammadans from opening the bar. 


* This was the Cooum, which flows into the sea about a third of a 
mile or so south of Fort St. George. 
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At 5 in the morning, some Muhammadan troops 
were observed south-west of the fort walls. To 
drive them away, two pieces of artillery, which were 
not loaded with shot, were fired in their direction. 
M. de la Tour, who was in camp with 200 soldiers 
and fifty Mahe sepoys, hearing the report of the 
cannon, concluded that it was a signal for him to fall 
upon the enemy. He accordingly attacked the troops 
encamped in the Governor’s garden and to the west 
of it, and opened a fire of musketry on them. This 
engagement took place on the morning of Wednes¬ 
day, the 20th [2nd November]. Grenades, also, were 
thrown into the Muhammadan camp. Seeing that a 
battle was being fought in earnest, the men on the 
ramparts discharged several pieces of cannon at the 
enemy’s camp. Some of these were shotted, and 
others not. The artillery fire did vast execution 
amongst the troops encamped in the Governor’s 
garden, and the temple behind it. Some men had 
their legs shot off, others had their heads blown 
away. Some took to their horses, and some to their 
heels. Many horses were killed under their riders. 
The entire Muhammadan force was put to total rout. 
Before a shot could reach his camp, Mahfuz Kh an 
mounted his elephant, and escaped. After pursuing 
the fugitives for upwards of five Indian hours, the 
French troops returned to the camp from which the 
Muhammadans had fled, and plundered the valuables 
found there. They next set fire to some property 
which they found in the Iswaran temple.” 
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This news was communicated to me, with every 
indication of joy, by the Governor, who sent for 
me at 6, on his return from a drive. I said: 
“ Did I not tell you that your good fortune 
would enable you to vanquish your enemies ? When 
Mahfuz Kh an went to fight in Malabar, he was 
defeated, and escaped to Trichinopoly, with only 
twenty-five horsemen. In the Tanjore campaign, 
also, he was, as you know, worsted, and put to flight. 
When he went to the north, to offer battle to the 
hill tribes, he was again overcome, and fled to Arcot. 
He has had lessons of this kind, on half-a-dozen 
occasions, and it is no new thing for him to sustain 
defeat. Consequently, he was routed at Madras, 
too. I have already told you that he would come 
to his seuses, and sue for peace. You will see my 
prediction fulfilled. Ilis father will write to him, 
saying : ‘ You have not listened to my advice. I 
have had enough of your exploits ; you must return.’ 
To avoid scandal, Mahfuz Khan will give out that he 
is going back to Arcot, because his old father is ill 
there.” The Governor then spoke with exultation 
of the victory, and with scorn of Mahfuz Kh an. 

I afterwards received a letter from Guruvappa 
Chetti, giving details of the battle. In this, it was 
stated that 100 men, and fifty or sixty hqrses had 
been killed. In every essential, it agreed with what 
the Governor had told me. I have caused a copy of 
it to be made in the correspondence register, for the 
purpose of reference. 
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At 7 at night, the Governor, after describing to 
me the exploits performed during the battle with 
Mahfuz Khan at Madras, intimated his desire to pro¬ 
ceed there in the course of the week. I said : “ If 
you had gone earlier, you might have done much. 
Even now, it is not too late. You can settle matters 
there, and return quickly.” The Governor then 
said: “ I will take 250 or 300 soldiers with me, as 
far as Sadras, where I shall be joined by 250 men 
from Madras, to which I will then move on with 
the combined force. Hold yourself in readiness 
to accompany me.” I replied : “ Very good, sir.” 
He continued: “ We must, at all hazards, cap¬ 
ture ’ Abd-ul-Jalil. Twenty-five soldiers, twenty-five 
Mahe sepoys, and ten of the NayinSr’s peons, arc 
stationed at Ariy&nkuppam, and a similar number at 
Ozhukarai. I will depute an officer to go, at day¬ 
break to-morrow, to both of these places, and march 
with the men, in the afternoon, to Vizhuppuram.” I 
interposed, as follows : “ My people went to Ozhu¬ 
karai to-day, and when they invited the troops 
encamped there to accompany them to Vizhuppuram, 
representing to them that it was a fit time to strike 
the blow which had been planned, the sergeant in 
command is reported to have said that he had no 
orders to move from where he was.” “ I had for¬ 
gotten,” said the Governor, “ to send instructions 
to-day. I will now write directing him to march 
to-morrow, at 1 in the afternoon.” “ Very good,” I 
replied. lie next asked me for a plan of the route 
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between Ozhukarai and Vizhuppuram. I prepared 
one, and banded it to him. He then wrote out an 
order giving instructions that M. Caussinet was to 

march by way of Ariyankuppam, and M. 

the officer commanding the western gate, by 
way of Ozhukarai. This he signed, and delivered 
to M. Duquesne. He next called both M. Caussinet 
and the officer commanding the western gate, and 
having personally given them his orders, dismissed 
them, at half-past 9. I also took leave and returned 
home at 10. 

For the last two days, Tanappa Mudali has 
failed to attend at the Governor’s house. 

Saturday, [5th November 17h6, or] 23rd [Arppisi 
of Akshaya ].—Muttu Venkatapati Reddi, who arrived 
at Pondichery the day before yesterday, came to 
my house this morning, and said: “ It is certain that 
the Nawab is about to make war. What shall I do 
fertile safety of my children?” I replied: “Our 
city will in no wise suffer, but will emerge from the 
struggle with more glory than ever. If the worst 
should happen, it shall fare with your children, as it 
does with mine.” With these words, I comforted and 
dismissed him. I then, went to the Governor, and 
reported to him that N&zim Muhi-ud-din, the Kil- 
lodar of Gingee, had joined ’Abd-ul-Jalil at Vizhup¬ 
puram, with fourteen horsemen, and twenty or 
thirty foot. He thereupon wrote an order directing 
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* Blank in the Tamil copy. 
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the two officers who had been deputed to capture 
’ Abd-ul- Jalil, to seize Nazim Muhi-ud-din, also ; and, 
in view to doing this, to set out for Vizhuppuram, 
at 1 in the afternoon, with the troops stationed at 
Ariyankuppam and Ozhukarai. This was delivered 
to M. Duquesne. The Governor then desired me to 
instruct my men, carefully, as to what they had to do, 
adding that when once they had got the soldiers into 
the fort, the capture of the two men would easily fol¬ 
low. For this purpose, I sent Husain, G6p§lakrishna 
Aiyan, and a peon. They had strict orders to assist,in 
every way, in effecting the proposed capture. I gave 
Husain a very liberal present, and held out promises 
to him of future preferment. He was to indicate 
to the soldiers the persons who were to be arrested. 
After I had despatched these men on their mission, 
Tondamanattam Venkatachala Aiyan came to me, 
and said that his spy had returned with the news 
that Mzim Muhi-ud-din was preparing to start for 
Gingee. I, however, strictly enjoined on him to 
spare no effort to effect the capture of ‘Abd-ul-Jalil, 
even though he had left Vizhuppuram. I sent him 
off, at half-past 1. 

As, for the last seven or eight days, the officers at 
the custom-house had been prohibiting pilgrims and 
other wayfarers, from bringing in with them, when 
passing through the customs, their brass, copper, and 
iron, vessels, I obtained an order to permit the free 
transit of these, and forwarded it to the officials 
concerned. I next sent instructions to the officers 
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of the custom-house to permit the admission, free of cm* 
duty, of the bags of rice which had been consigned XXXI11 ’ 
to Kh^n Sahib. The Governor now left, to preside He^ntb 
at the Council, and I went to the areca-nut store- thedltyon 
house, where I stayed for some time, and afterwards 
went home. 

Tn the afternoon, I went to the gardens, and ' T ' s ^ s 
thence to KamMlaiyar’s house, to visit Pachai Kandaiyar * 
Kandaiyar, who was staying there, and who had 
come from Turaiyftr, to assist at the installation of 
Biilaiya Swami. I took with me two yards of broad¬ 
cloth, which I presented to Pachai Kandaiyar, before 
whom I prostrated myself. Be is a man of pleasing wkrirt*, 
manners, a great scholar, and possesses a deep 
knowledge of Sanskrit and Tamil. I therefore 
conversed with him for about two Indian hours. 

Having obtained his permission to depart, I went 
at 6, to the Governor’s house. 

Some hours prior to this, Muttu, a Christian A P e<m 
peon in the service of the Company, came to my diaris * > 
house, and related the following story: “ In ac¬ 
cordance with the directions which I received, I 
proceeded to Conjeeveram, to deliver to Mahfuz And reports 
KMn the letter for him which had been fm. Mahfuz 

, , JJ ' Klian dis¬ 

trusted to my care. But he had already left that Sf 

place, and was encamped, with his followers to the th0 

westward of Madras, where he had planted his byhira ’ 

standard. I repaired thither, and delivered the 

letter to him. Having read it, he told me that he 

would send a reply by his own messenger, and bade 
ll 
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me depart. I represented to him that I could not 
go without his answer. ‘ You have nothing to 
fear,’ said he ; ‘ I will send it presently. You 
may go.’ I quitted his camp, but was at once 
surrounded by the Muhammadans, and despoiled of 
my clothes, turban, and badge of office. I thereupon 
went to Mylapore, and told my story to a priest 
of the Church of St. Paul, who was the only person 
at liberty ; all his fellows being in confinement. 
He gave me an old cloth, a turban, and two fanams 
as batta, and advised me to present myself to 
Mahfuz KMn once more, before I returned to 
Pondichery, and ask for his reply. I followed his 
advice, and repaired to the camp of Mahfuz KMn, 
to whom I preferred my request. His answer 
was ‘ I have already told you that I would send 
a reply by my own. messenger. Go away.’ A 
mace-bearer at once came forward to lead me 
from the presence of Mahfuz Kh an. I set out, 
and when 1 approached the sweet-meat bazaar, 
I saw M. de Kerjean, confined in a tent. He 
was dressed in pantaloons and a shirt, had a 
cap on his head, and was continually weeping. 
The son of the Roman physician * came to speak 
with the prisoner, but before he could exchange 
any words with him, he was ordered away, and 
M. de Kerjean was ill-treated by the armed attend¬ 
ants. His lot is a hard one. A plate containing 


* This refers to Francisco Pereira. Vide foot-note, p. 160, Vol. I, 
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the small quantity of rice and meat that forms ^Cuap,^ 

his only food, is handed to him, and having - 

. _ . . _ , 1746 . 

eaten it, he wipes his hands, and commences 

to weep again. Whilst I was standing in the witnessed 

sweet-meat bazaar, the French soldiers fell upon the French. 

the Muhammadan troops, who gave way, and 

rushed to their camp. I cannot describe the rout of 

the army, or the flight of Mahfuz KMn. I, too, 

fled. I do not know what happened afterwards. I 

heard that the Muhammadaus encamped a league 

further off, to the westward of Madras. I repaired Beamed 

to Mylap re, and told the priest what I had 

seen. He gave me a letter to a priest living in 

Pondichery, whom I met as 1 was returning by 

•way of Covelong. I was telling him of all that 

had occurred, when Ave encountered the ship- 

Avrecked men whom the Killedar of Covelong And came 

back by 

had released, and whom be, very kindly, had Covelong. 
permitted to carry away the property saved from 
the wreck. I afterwards resumed my journey, and 
have brought with me the letter AA'hich M. Paradis 
handed to me for delivery to the Governor.” I gave 
M uttu food, and said that in the evening I would 
conduct him to M. Dupleix, to repeat his story. 

In accordance with my promise, I took him Avith 
me to the Governor, whom I saw at half-past 6. Diarist 
When I told him of the flight of Mahfuz Khan, and 
the release of the ship-wrecked crew by the Killedar 
of CoA T elong, who had also permitted them to take 
their property with them, he was delighted. But 1 
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did not mention to him all the particulars that 
Muttu had given me regarding the captivity in 
which M. de Kerjean languished. I did not tell 
him that he was continually weeping, or that he 
was loaded with chains, or that he was ill-treated. 
I drew a mild picture, and merely said that if 
the French troops had only pursued the Muhammad¬ 
ans a little further, they would have succeeded in 
rescuing M. de Kerjean. The Governor, however, 
did not dwell much on this subject. He retired to 
his room, and when he came out again, I informed 
him that I had received reliable information that 
the Killedar of Gingee, who arrived at 3 o’clock 
yesterday, had started this morning. He inquired 
if I knew the object of the visit. I said that I did 
not. I then obtained a permit for the rice consigned 
to KMn Sahib, and afterwards went to the areca-nut 
godown, where I met NfirSyanu Pillai, who came 
from Madame Dupleix, to ask me what the news 
brought by the peon [Muttu] was. I directed him 
to tell her that her elder brother, Mahfuz KhSn, had 
fled, that his army was routed, and that he had 
promised to write a reply to the Governor by and 
by. I then went home. Narav ana Pillai came again 
to me at 10, and said as follows : “ Madame wrote 
a letter to Mahfuz Kh an, and sent it by her mace- 
bearer along with presents consisting of one golden 
spittoon, one nicely carved box, bound with gold, 
and fitted with golden handles, one drinking cup, 
richly chased in gold, with a saucer which was made 
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of the gold of S&mir coins, and valued at 500 pagodas. 
A peon, who accompanied the mace-bearer, has now 
returned, and has related, the following to Madame 
and the Governor. ‘ Ten days after the fight, as 
Mahfuz KMn was seated in his tent, the mace-bearer 
piesented to him the letter and gifts. Having read 
the former, Mahfuz Kh an said that he was about to 
go to Mylapore, and required us to follow him there. 
We accompanied his camp, and when he halted at 
Mylapore, he caused the presents which we carried 
with us to be brought into his tent, and summoning 
a Jemadar, directed him to behead ail four of us. 
Before the Jemadar could leave the tent to execute 
the order which he had received, the mace-bearer, 
who had heard it given, whispered it into my ears 
and those of the coolies, and fled. We followed his 
example. He ran eastwards, and when we lost 
sight of him, owing, probably, to his having hidden 
himself in a house, we took to our heels in the 
direction of the Little Mount, and had just struck 
a path leading hither, when we were set upon, and 
robbed of our clothes. It was with difficulty that 
we escaped with our lives.’ Having heard this, the 
Governor asked the peon where M. de Kerjean was. 
He replied that he did not know, but that he heard 
that he had been conveyed to Arcot. The Governor 
enjoined on the man to keep the matter secret, and 
dismissed him.” Having given me this news, 
Narayana Pillai took his departure. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

FROM NOVEMBER 6TB , TO NOVEMBER 18TI1 , 17h6 . 

Meeting of Europeans held—Petitions Government to’annul the treaty 
made by M. de la Bourdonnais—This request complied with —Attempt 
to capture ’Abd-ul-Jalil—His hurried flight to the zenana—Failure of 
the French to find him—He makes good his escape—His household, 
etc., seized, and taken to Ariyankuppam—M. Duquesne sent there, 
with his soldiers —And directed to release the prisoners—Letter from 
the Governor to 1 Abrl-ul-Jalil—This alleges that the French were iu 
search of English fugitives—And acted as they did, through misappre¬ 
hension—It expresses the deep regret of tho Governor — And begs 
that the error may be excused—Diarist directed to see to the release 
of the prisoners—And to tell them the same tale as that written to 
’Abd-ul-Jalil—The letter for whom, he is bidden to deliver to them— 
Complies with the order—And makes a report to Governor— 
Madananda Pandit sends money to diarist—They take to M. LeBou a 
circular from the Governor—This translated into Telugu, and Persian 
—It states why Madras was captured — And complains of the action 
of Mahfuz Khan—Diarist informs Governor of the rumoured defeat 
of Mahfuz Khan—Governor’s orders to the Xayinar regarding certain 
lost articles—He tells diarist of a battle between M. Paradis and 
Mahfuz Khan—Details the particulars of the action—And of the rout 
of tho Muhammadans—lie mentions the subsequent movements of 
M. Paradis—And his junction with the force from Madras — His anger 
at the delay in effecting this — Diarist makes some soothing and 
flattering remarks—M me . Dupleix, who is present, speaks in a like 
strain—What diarist then said—He talks for two Indian hours—His 
remarks touching M. de la Bourdonnais—Madame coincides—The 
Governor’s observations, on learning what ihey are talking of — He 
directs diarist to write letters to the Niz&m, etc. — And to order 
Muttaiyappan to capture Peddu Nayakkan — Bishop of Kegapatam 
visits Mr. Hinde, at Fort St. David—-Diarist intimates this to the 
Governor — Letter from V. Subbaiyan reports defeat of Mahfuz Kh an — 
Diarist despatches circulars to certain Killedars — Is asked to provide 
supplies, etc., for the marriage of Chanda Sahib’s daughter -Wedding 
gifts made by the Governor—Inquires as to the loan of Kanaknr&yan’s 
house—Arrangements made by him with Lazar — Governor demands 
an additional house—And obtaining the keys of it sends them to 
diarist—The assertions made by Tanappa Mudali—Remarks of diarist 
regarding him —Contents of certain official letters written by diarist— 
In the evening, he despatches others—Complaint made to him 
against T&nappa Mudali—His remarks on what was written in his 
horoscope — Letters to the Governor, etc., from Husain Sahib, 
V. S&mba Aiyan, and M. de Kerjean—The first of these threatens 
force, if Fort St. George is not surrendered — And puts forward 
arguments to induce compliance — Contents of letters from Asad 
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Sahib—Reply of Governor comments on seizure of Frenoh envoys 
—Thanks Husain Sahib for his treatment of the captives—And 
refuses to give up Fort St. George —Orders regarding supplies for M. 
de Kerjean, etc.—Latest accounts of Mahfuz Khan — Of M. Paradis 
—And of the Governor of Fort St. David—Return of fugitives from 
Cuddalore, etc.—Reported flight of the inhabitants of Porto Novo— 
News of the paroling of the English at Madras -Of there being no 
Muhammadans at Mylapore—And of the movements of Asad Sahib 
—The message sent by the Governor to the merchants of Madras— 
And the assurance wbioh accompanies it — He asks diarist why he 
has not S9nt his brother to Madras—And orders that he shall go 
thither, with certain officials - Diarist furnishes Governor with copies 
of sundry letters — And explains the contents of others—Governor’s 
remarks thereon —Diarist sends a circular to oertain poligars, eto.— 
Contents of this — What M. Paradis wrote to the Governor—Diarist 
asks, of M. Cornet, wheat for Chanda Sahib’s family—Contents of 
a letter to the Governor from M. ’All Khan—He causes a courteous 
reply to be sent— And takes steps to supply Chanda Sahib’s family — 
Departure, for Madras, of certain officials—Claim made, by M. 
Dulaurens, on M.de la Touche—Who asks diarist to satisfy the 
demand, out of certain funds — Diarist prepares a drafi to bo sent to 
M. Dulaurens — Difficulty as to paying in silver settled—Diarist goes 
part of the way with M. de la Touche—Letter to the Governor from 
V. Subbaiyan — This gives news of the doings of Muhammad ’All 
Khan —Says that these displeased Mahfuz Khan- And speaks of the 
views held, at Arcot, as to the fights of Mahfuz Khan with the 
Frenoh—Remarks of the Governor on the letter— Diarist tells him 
the news regarding the Governor of Fort St. David—And mentions 
the march of a force towards Gingee- Reply of the Killedar of 
Timiri to the letter regarding Mahfuz Kh an—Concurs with the view 
taken by the Governor —Who asks diarist whether he should write 
to M. ’All Khan -He counsels delay — Governor agrees— Diarist tells 
him of au attempt to seize certain postal officials— And advises him 
not to complain to the Nawab— Pious act of wife of C. Parasurama 
Pillai —Large gifts made by her. 

Sunday, 6th November 17 k6, or Hth. Arppisi of 
Akahaya. —A public meeting of the Europeans was 
held this morning, after the Governor had returned 
from church. As I record that the priests of the 
three churches attended this, it would be superfluous 
for me to say that others were present. At this 
gathering, it was declared that the European com¬ 
munity had convened a meeting at which it had been 
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resolved to address a memorial to the Governor and 
Council of Pondichery, requesting that the treaty 
with the English at Madras, entered into by M. dela 
Bourdonnais, should be annulled, on the score that 
all the terms of it were mischievous, and some 
even treasonable; inasmuch as they unduly favoured 
the English, who were the enemies of the French, 
and thus tended to lower the dignity and reputation 
of the French, in the eyes of the Muhammadan 
rulers of the country. On presentation of the 
memorial, the Council considered whether it was 
reasonable or not, and decided to cancel the treaty 
made by M. de la Bourdonnais with the English. 
Such was the news that 1 heard from the Europeans.. 

Between 10 and 11, news of the party which 
had been sent to effect the capture of ’Abd-ul- 
Jalil arrived. On the previous night, at 10, having 
partaken of supper, he was reclining on a cushion, 
and conversing with two or three of his friends, 
when the French soldiers, acting on information 
conveyed by spies, presented themselves at the house 
in which he was residing. When they attempted 
to enter the gate, the guards posted there drew 
their swords, to oppose them. M. Caussinet and the 
dundei’-headed officer in command of the Vazhu- 
davur gate, ordered the soldiers to fire. They 
thereupon discharged a volley along the passage, 
and the reports of the muskets startled ’Abd¬ 
ul-J alii, who left his turban and overcoat, his 
sword and Koran, his hookah, and his rosary of 
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beads, at the spot at which lie had been sitting, and 
fled, half-naked, to the women’s apartments, where 
he hid himself in a chest. The Frenchmen were 
lacking in sense and tact, and understood nothing 
but fighting in the open field. There were 
no lights in the apartments ; and to add to the 
bewilderment of the soldiers, the passages leading 
to them were, as is the case in Muhammadan houses, 
intricate, whilst the rooms themselves had various 
outlets. The party had neither torches with them, 
nor the means of striking a light; and they accord¬ 
ingly did not spend any considerable time seeking for 
their intended prisoner. The Make sepoys and the 
NayinSr’s peons, who had been stationed around the 
house, left their posts, and entered the building, 
in view to plundering it. In consequence of this, 
’Abd-ul-Jalil managed to make good his escape 
from the zenana. The French soldiers reported 
to their officers that they had searched every¬ 
where, but that ’Abd-ul-Jalil had fled some time 
previously. They next made his servants and 
peons prisoners, and took possession of the over¬ 
coat, sword, dagger, hookah, Kor&n, and rosary, 
left behind by him when he made his escape. 
They also seized the carpet on which he sat when 
engaged in his devotions. The French soldiers re¬ 
turned, at once, to Ariy&nkuppam, with the muskets, 
swords, and daggers, taken from the attendants; 
twenty-one prisoners who consisted of the servants 
aud others ; and all their booty. Such was the 
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report made to me by Virappan, and I communi¬ 
cated it to the Governor. Remarking that the 
project had failed because smarter .men had not 
been employed, he sent for M.Duquesne, and directed 
him to take his company of soldiers to Ariyankup- 
pam. He also desired him to give food to the 
servants and peons, whose detention served no 
useful purpose, and to set them at liberty, after 
restoring all the property taken from them. At 
half-past 2, the Governor sent for me, and instructed 
me to write the following letter to ’Abd-ul-Jalil: 
“ Our soldiers, who were on the look-out to arrest 
English fugitives, heard a false report that two 
persons of rank had taken refuge in your palace. 
They questioned the sentinel at the gate ; but instead 
of replying in a civil manner that there were no 
Englishmen within the building, he exclaimed, in an 
insolent tone, ‘ There is no coming into or going 
out of this place ’ ; and then drew his sword in a 
threatening manner. Our men being new to this 
country, and not understanding its customs; and our 
national code of honor authorizing any person to 
shoot down an opponent who-draws a sword on him, 
thought that this was a signal for them to use their 
muskets, and therefore fired a volley. They then 
entered the palace, seized the servants who were 
there, and commanded them to show the Englishmen 
who were reported to be concealed therein. They 
brought away the attendants as prisoners. As 
soon as I heard this, I was overwhelmed with 
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inexpressible grief. You will duly learn the punish¬ 
ment that I am about to mete out to the men who 
misbehaved in this manner. I exceedingly regret 
that anything should have arisen to endanger the 
more than brotherly affection that exists between us. 
But what is past is past. Let there'be no breach 
of that friendship which has hitherto been so 
sincere, and which will, I trust, last for ever. At 
times, mistakes arise through the stupidity of the 
agents whom we employ, and it behoves us to 
overlook these. Excuse now the error of my men. 
I implore you not once, but a thousand times, 
to regard, for my sake, this accident with forbear¬ 
ance.” It was in polished terms such as these, and 
even yet more polite, that the Governor directed 
me to write; and I did so. After the letter had 
been prepared, he desired me to go to Ariydnkuppam, 
and see that the prisoners were fed, and that all 
the property that had been brought away by the 
soldiers, sepoys, and the Nayinar’s peons, was 
restored to the proper owners. I was also instructed 
to give each of the pi’isoners a present of a rupee or 
two, and to conciliate them by saying that the 
mistake arose owing to a false report received by 
the French soldiers, to the effect that some English¬ 
men lay concealed in the palace; that no such 
mishaps need be apprehended in the future, as 
brotherly affection existed between the Governor 
of Pondichery and ’Abd-ul-Jalil; that the recent 
misapprehension must be attributed to the freaks of 
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fortune; that the Governor was much annoyed at it; 
and that he had decided to inflict severe punishment 
on the transgressors. He moreover directed me to 
deliver to them the letter addressed to ’Abd-ul- 
Jalil, and to send the twenty-one prisoners back 
to the place from which they had been brought. 

I accordingly went to Ariyankuppam, and, in the 
presence of M. Duquesne, spoke to the prisoners in 
accordance with the directions which had been given 
to me, and distributed amongst them Rs. 40. I also 
gave them the letter to ’Abd-ul-Jalil, and wished 
them a prosperous journey. At 7,1 returned to the 
Governor, with M. Duquesne, M. Caussinet, and the 
officer commanding at the Yazhud^vhr gate, and . 
reported all that had been done, as also the flight 
of the inhabitants of YilliyanaMr, Kudapakkam, 
and other villages, on hearing the tidings of the 
captures made by the French soldiers. We then 
went home. The Governor handed to me the list, 
prepared in French by M. Duquesne, of the articles 
which had been restored to the Muhammadans. 

I delivered it, for safe custody, to Madananda 
Pandit. 

At 8 at night, Madananda Pandit forwarded to 
me a bill of exchange, accepted by TarwMi, for 
Es. SO. Ho had written to Subbaiyan regarding 
it. The amount covered by this was required to 
pay the expenses of the European who was sent to 
Arcot, in view to procuring the liberation and 
return of his countrymen there. 
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Monday, 7th November I7b6, or 25th Arppisi of 
Ahsliaya .—This morning, Madananda Pandit and I 
went to M. LeBon, with the circular letter to 
the Killedars, Jagirdars, and Munsubahdars, 
which the Governor had drafted, yesterday, in 
French. We translated it into Telugu and Persian, 
and then prepared the number of copies required 
by the Governor. This occupied us until noon. 
The circular ran thus: “ When Nawab Anwar- 

ud-din Khan, and his son Mahfuz Khan came 
to Pondichery last year, they, of their own accord, 
suggested to us the expediency of attacking the 
English, and capturing their fort. They requested 
us to expel them from India, and promised to help us 
with 5,000 cavalry, and 10,000 infantry. They 
authorized us to capture Madras, at any cost, and to 
hoist the French flag there. The royal word was 
passed in the presence of many men of rank. We 
accordingly took Fort St. George, and now Mahfuz 
Khan comes, and tells us to restore it to the English. 
To enforce his demand, he proclaims war. This 
communication is intended to set forth to all people 
the existing circumstances of the case.” The argu¬ 
ment adduced in this letter will be better under¬ 
stood when the events detailed under this day’s date 
have been perused. 

I returned to the Governor the draft which 
he had written in French, and informed him that 
I had made the required number of copies in Persian. 
He then asked me why news from Madras had not 
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yet arrived. I replied: “ It is rumoured in the town 
that M. Paradis attacked Mahfuz Khan. and put him 
to flight, and that after giving Mylapore over to 
pillage, he returned to Madras. No messenger or 
letter confirming this report has arrived from there. 
Definite news will be received to-day.” There¬ 
upon, the Governor suggested a reason explanatory of 
the delay of the mail from Madras, which was that 
negotiations for peace might be going on. I did not 
like to contradict him, and therefore said that it 
must he as he suggested. He afterwards sum¬ 
moned the Nayin&r, and strictly ordered him 
to recover the palanquin and censer which had 
been lost at Vizhuppuram, or the value thereof. 
He then permitted him to depart. 1 obtained 
leave of the Governor to retire, and went to my 
house. I had only just washed my hands, after 
having eaten my dinner, when a peon, sent by the 
Governor, summoned me. I asked him whether 
letters had arrived from Madras. He replied in the 
affirmative. I went to the Governor’s house, at 2. 
* He at once said : “ Tidings have come from 
Madras. When on the march with his troops, M. 
Paradis encountered the army of Mahfuz KM n. who 
had drawn up his men in four parties around the 
four sides of the bungalow on the sea-shore, near 
the estuary + at Mylapore, and had marshalled 

* See Appendix. 

f The mouth of the Adyar river, which was evidently then considerably 
nearer Mylapore than it now is. 
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his matchlock-men, cavalry, and artillery, in battle 
array. 

“ On approaching this force, M. Paradis con¬ 
structed a breast work of palmyra-trees, formed the 
soldiers and Mahe sepoys who accompanied him into 
four divisions, and ordered each of these to engage 
a separate body of the enemy. He placed himself 
at the head of the foremost party. On this, three 
Rdchhr rockets and four cannon were fired by the 
Muhammadans. Their contents fell into the sea and 
river, and caused 'no damage. The French opened 
a fire of musketry on the enemy, killing numbers of 
them. The Muhammadans threw down their arms, 
and fled, with dishevelled hair and dress. Some fell 
dead when in the act of flight. The loss thus 
caused to them was immense. Mahfuz Khfm also 
ran on foot, until he reached his elephant, and 
mounting this, made his escape. He and his troops 
did not cease their flight until they reached Kun- 
nattfir. The rout was general, so much so that not 
a fly, not a sparrow, not a crow, was to be seen 
in all Mylapore. M. Paradis remained there for 
an hour, and then permitted his soldiers and sepoys 
to sack the town. After it had been pillaged, 
he marched with his men towards Madras On 
the way, he was joined, near Triplicane, by M. de 
la Tour, with 200 soldiers and 100 Mahe sepoys, 
and the combined force then entered Madras. Our 
troops seized thirty camels, sixty or seventy bullocks, 
and forty or fifty horses. The camels and bullocks 
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in pagodas and rupees. If the troops with M. de la 
Hie anger Tour had effected a iunction a little earlier, the 

at the delay J 

m^eciing Muhammadans would have been completely crushed. 
As it is, they have yet some life left in them. 
Want of promptitude on his part spoiled the under¬ 
taking.” 

The Governor uttered these last words angrily. 
Diarist On this, I observed : “ Our victory, as it stands, is 
aSdfl'atter-' a sufficient one. What has never before befallen 
rations. 01 ’ the Muhammadans, has now overtaken them. No 
greater evil could have occurred to them. You said 
that the number of the wounded on our side was only 
two Mahe sepoys, and that, with this exception, not 
the slightest harm was sustained by our men. Is not 
that the result of your good luck ? Providence 
completely protects your interests, for not one single 
life has been lost in the French force, whilst of the 
enemy two or three hundred men have fallen. It is 
by the grace of God that you are able to congratulate 
yourself on having vanquished such a man as the 
Naw&b. The capture of Madras was planned by you; 
but this victory comes to you without your even 
thinking of it.” In these terms, did I sing the praises 
wifwhoS the Governor. Madame Dupleix, who was stand- 
simaka in a insr by, observed in Tamil : “ It is indeed wonderful 

like strain. ■ «/ . # 

that not ono single soldier of ours should fall in the 
fight! It is all due to him who is here.” “It is, 
indeed,” replied I. “ It is not in the least surprising 
that not one Frenchman was killed in this action 
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with the Muhammadans. Take, for instance, the 
capture of Fort Saint Gfeorge. The English de¬ 
fended it, with a thousand soldiers. The arms and 
ammunition, shot, shell, and muskets, collected in the 
fort exceeded, a hundred-fold, what were in Pondi- 
chery. They were fighting behind walls, and our 
army had to advance in the open field. The attack 
continued for three days, and the fort surrendered ; 
and yet not one of our men was killed. Which do 
you consider the more remarkable? To me it 
appears more wonderful to gain a victory over 
Europeans, without the loss of a single life, than 
over the Muhammadans, with the same good result.’’ 
In this strain did I, for two Indian hours, laud 
the good sense, skill, and valour, of M. Dupleix, 
and then remarked : “ I take to myself the credit 
of having predicted, in M&rgazhi [December] of 
last year, the capture of Madras, by M. Dupleix, in 
that now current.” “ Besides, did I not tell you,” 
said I to Madame Dupleix, “ that the Governor 
would, by and by, obtain the credit of having 
vanquished the Naw&b also ? ” She replied: 
“ Truly, you did.” “ Now,” I said, “ see what 
has befallen M. de la Bourdonnais. Because he 
resisted the Governor’s authority, God raised a storm 
to discomfit him. He will not escape; the halter 
which is to encircle his neck is being prepared.” 
“ True, true ; ” replied Madame Dupleix, “ whatever 
you have foretold has, so far, come to pass. I have 
no doubt that the rest of your predictions will be 
13 
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Chap, fulfilled. All tfie Europeans say that they will prove 
XXXIV - correct.” “ What are you talking about,” asked the 
The 1746 ' Governor. His wife then repeated to him'in detail 
STon all that I had said. He thereupon observed: “It is 
5?’ g ° n indeed true that all that he has predicted has come to 
tafiunjol p aS 3. But Muttaiyappan, who has been away for four 
years, and has now returned, and who ... 

Thursday,[lOth'] November 17k6, or 28th Arppmof 
H6 direct* J k shay a. —This morning, I went to see the Governor. 

jj e directed me to write letters to the Nizam and the 
Nizam, etc. an( j to despatch them without delay. He 

also instructed me to write to Muttaiyappan informing 
him ot what had occurred at Madras, and of the defeat 
And to order of Mahfuz KMn, and ordering him to effect the 
ran£' ap ' capture, by any means in his power, of the poligar, 
SSL. Peddu Nayakkan. The rest of his conversation 
with me was, as usual, on miscellaneous subjects. I 
Contents of wrote a letter to Muttaiya Pillai instructing him to 
arrest Peddu Nayakkan; and to keep order, and 
maintain peace, in the town of Madras, and des¬ 
patched the letter by post. There is nothing more 
that is worthy of record. 

Bishop of The Bishop of Negapatam, who came to see M. 

S’?” Vermont, the Governor of the factory at Porto Novo, 
ST near Cuddalore, paid a visit to Mr. Hinde, at Fort 
St. David; he being his friend. He was asked to 
aiurist dinner, and when he sat down at table, two oi 
Governor, three salutes were fired in his honor. Information 


* Incomplete in the Tamil copy. 
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of this reached me to-day at noon ; and I reported 
it to the Governor, this evening. 

This morning, Mahadeva Aiyan delivered, to me a 
letter, from Vakil Subbaiyan, which he had brought 
from Arcot. It informed me that Mahfuz KM n was 
defeated on Friday, the 22nd [4tli November], in an 
action fought at Mylapore, and that he had fled, not 
even taking his upper garment with him, and had 
written as follows to his father . . . 

Friday, 11th November 17or 29th Arppisi of 
Akshaija. —Heard-nothing of consequence to-day. I 
despatched circulars to the Killedars of Porto Novo, 
Chidambaram, Vazhudavur, Tiiniri, and another 
place, the name of which has escaped my memory. 

Some men came to ask me to provide supplies 
and house-room, on the occasion of the marriage of 
Chanda Sahib's daughter. I informed the Governor 
of this request. He took six little phials of attar of 
roses from a case which he had, and presented them 
to the men. He promised to cause a search for a 
package of twenty durions,+ which he knew to be 


* Incomplete in the Tamil copy. 

t This word occurs again at p. 110, and, from the context, there, 
ovidently refers to a fruit,— apparently the durian, which, as far as can bo 
ascertained, is a fruit confined to Assam, Burmah, and Malaya. It iB closely 
allied to the jack fruit, and is noted for its utterly abominable, penetrating, 
and all-pervading odour. Eating it requites a special education, but tlio 
habit, when ouce acquired, becomes a passion. I have never hoard of its 
being eaten in Southern India. It is difficult to understand how durians 
could have found their way to a storehouse at Pondichery, and still more 
bo t.o comprehend how a package of twenty of them could have gone 
astray in such a place. The presence of one in a house is sufficient to 
make the whole of the building unbearable to the unspecialised nose. 
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lodged in the Company’3 warehouse, and to give it 
to them when found. When they asked him for the 
double-barrelled gun, and the single-barrelled one, 
which he had agreed to give to Chanda Sahib’s 
daughter, he sent an order to M. Cornet to provide 
them. He undertook to send to Madras for almonds, 
and other articles, and directed me to make a list 
of what was required. “ Very well,” said I. The 
Governor asked me whether the inmates of Kana- 
kar&ya Mudali’s house would be inclined to let him 
have the use of it. “ I do not know if they would,” 
I replied. He desired me to send for Lazar, and 
when he came, the Governor questioned him. He 
said that he was ready to place at the Governor’s 
disposal his own very humble dwelling, as also the 
house opposite to that of Kanakaraya Mudali, which 
was the out-house belonging to it. I was then at the 
areca-nut store-house. The Governor sent for me, 
and intimated that Lazar had consented to make 
over his own house, and that in front of Kanaka- 
r§ya Mudali’s. “ You must ask,” said he, “ for 
the use of the building which Pedro gave to 
his wife, and in which Husain Sahib’s wife was 
residing.” I replied that when I asked them for it, 
the owners refused to lend it. He thereupon sent 
for Malaiyappa Mudali, and demanded of him the 
keys of the building. He delivered them to the 
Governor, wlio sent them to me. 

T&nappa Mudali, who, for the last twenty days, 
was ashamed to appear in public, because all the 
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business connected with his office had devolved on 
ine, now grew a little bold, and thinking, per¬ 
haps, that the excuse for a blind horse was that he 
stumbled, now showed himself, and told Vml Glietti 
and others, in confidence, that the Governor had 
sent for him, and directed him to inquire into the 
affair of the washermen’s depfit. There are people 
who think that he will yet obtain an appointment, 
forgetting that if he was to have had it, he would 
have been confirmed nine months ago. There are 
some, too, who ’are perplexed, and do not know 
what to think, when they remember that his elder 
brother was chief dubash for twenty years, and that, 
compared with his brother, this man was what the 
pot is to the asafoetida kept in it, the odour of which 
it retains long after that substance has been 
removed. They are also puzzled by the fact that 
the appointment yet remains vacant, and Tanappa 
Mudali adds to their astonishment by behaving 
as if he virtually held it. All will come to light 
in a few days’ time. There is nothing more of 
consequence to relate. As for Madras news, 
Monsieur . . . * 

Saturday, 12th November 17k6, or 30th Arppisi 
of Ale shay a .—For the last three days, I have been 
engaged in writing letters. One was addressed 
to the Niz&m, and contained the following items : 
the doings of Mahfuz Khan, in defiance of his father’s 
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authority; the defeats sustained by him in two 
battles; the taking of Madras by the French, under 
the authority of Anwar-ud-din Kh an ; the capture of 
French vessels by the English, and their tricks; 
and the seizure of a ship bearing the Emperor’s 
flag. A letter was also written to Im&m S&hib 
in reply to that offering congratulations on the 
capture of Madras. A copy of that addressed 

to the Nizam was enclosed in this, with the 

request that Irndm S&hib would be pleased to 

explain the contents thereof to him. I wrote 

also to Im&m Sahib’s son, who is at Mylapore, 
enclosing the abovementioned letters, requesting 
him to forward them to his father at the Nizam’s 
camp, and asking him to come to Pondichery. 
I despatched these at half-past 10 this morning. 

This evening, I forwarded the letters written 
to the Killedars, and to Mir Gkulam Husain, who 
is at Tinnevelly, concerning the doings of Mahfuz 
KMn. I delivered to the three peons who went to 
Tinnevelly the letter for Mir Ghulstm Husain, and 
another addressed by Sdmba Aiyan to Govanadi 
BSli Chetti. 

Ponna Pillai, the son of Narayana Pillai, came 
to me, and said that TanappaMudali had sent Gana- 
pati and Kouda Redcli, to deprive him of the 
accounts which he had in connection with the washer¬ 
men’s depot, and had directed him to take charge 
of a particular section, but that he had refused to 
accept the new appointment because he was asked to 
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do this work for a single section, although he was chap. 

formerly engaged in keeping the accounts of the whole - 

depot. What was written in my horoscope has now His 
been confirmed; namely, that I should live to the 
age of ninety-nine years, for this day has clearly eope. oros " 
revealed the enemy who has been so long doing 
me mischief. What still remains for me to see is his 
speedy downfall. 1 have no news of importance 
to record. 

Sunday, 13th November 17h6, or 1st Kdrttigai of 
Akshaya .—The following letters were received at 9, 
this morning:— Three from Husain Sahib addressed Letters 
to the Governor, Tanappa Mudali, and me res- 
pectively, three from Asad Sfthib similarly directed, sahib,V 
one from Vakil Samba Aiyan, and one to the 
Governor from M. de Kerjean. The letter from lle Kerjeftn - 
Husain SShib ran as follows : “ I have with me, in 
my house, the three Europeans, whose release I 
procured by standing surety for them. I struck off 
their fetters, had them taken to the bath, washed, 
and clothed, and I give them good food every day. 

Your people in Madras, and those who came from 
Pondichery, instead of accepting proposals for peace, 
attacked the Muhammadans. It is not yet too late 
to bring about a settlement. One can be effected 
by delivering Fort St. George into the hands of 
His Highness Muhammad Mahfuz Khan. If this Tho first 
is not done, the Subahdars of Ouddapah and other f ^^\f F s 01 . t 
places , Y acbama Nayakkau and other poligars ; a not 1 mi?-' 
and the munsubahdars, are prepared to attack you 
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by land. The English will do so by sea, with thirty 
ships. Yon will then have to surrender the fort. 
But if you now give it up to Mahfuz KMn, you will 
be regarded as having done us a favour, and the good 
understanding at present existing between us will 
continue unimpaired, from generation to generation. 
How can you hope to carry on your business, 
if you make an enemy of the ruler of this country ? 
It is on the score of our long-standing friend¬ 
ship that I now address you. Do not imagine that 
this letter is written in a spirit of bravado. When 
the ruler of a kingdom is bent on accomplishing 
an object, he is not easily to be diverted from his 
purpose.” In his letter to the Governor, Asad Sfthib 
earnestly entreated him to return a favourable 
answer to the demands made by INTawSb Husain Sahib, 
and in his letters to me and T&nappa Mudali, ho 
asked us to prevail on the Governor to accede to 
them. I read and interpreted these letters to the 
Governor, who directed me to write a reply to Husain 
Sahib, as follows : “We have never before seen 
European envoys seized, chained, and otherwise mal¬ 
treated ; neither have we ever heard of such a 
thing having been done, nor do we imagine that 
it can occur in the future. We have now seen 
this atrocity committed. In no country, however 
high inimical feeling may run between nations, 
or to whatever excesses they may carry the 
violence of war, has such a thing been seen or heard 
of as the fettering, imprisonment, and subjection 
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to a thousand other indignities, of those who are 
peacefully travelling as envoys. We have, how¬ 
ever, now beheld this done by His Highness 
Mahfuz Khan. But we rejoice to hear that you 
have taken the French envoys out of durance, 
brought them to your house, given them clothes, and 
otherwise treated them with courtesy, and have sup¬ 
plied all their wants. For this your kindness, we 
and our descendants are beholden to you. An act of 
this kind is as though it had been done to us and ours, 
and we shall not forget it. We entreat you to set at 
liberty the three men whom you now have with you. 
As for Fort St. George, it having once passed under 
the flag of our King, we cannot give it up without 
orders from him. The restoration of the fort does 
not rest with us. So long as we have life left, we will 
not surrender it.” The Governor then directed me to 
write to Vakil Subbaiyan authorizing him to furnish 
M. de Kerjean, and the other captives, with what¬ 
ever they required from the thousand rupees that 
he had been ordered to draw. 1 sent these letters 
by Husain S&hib’s messengers, to whom I gave a 
present of Ks. 10. M. de Kerjean’s servant, an Arab, 
accompanied them, with his master’s clothes. 

According to the latest accounts, Mahfuz Khan 
is encamped with 800 horse, and 1,000 foot, at 
Muttu R&mu Chetti’s choultry, which lies to the 
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westward of Sriperumbudur, and eastward of Con- 
jeeveram. M. Paradis, the Commandant of Madras, or m. r»ra. 
is living on plunder, and taking his ease. Mr. Hinde, di8 ' 
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the Governor of Fort St. David, who was once 
alarmed for the safety of his fort, and then 
directed the merchants who had contracted to 
supply cloths to the Company, to sell these outside 
the fort, and bring - the proceeds to him, has now 
recovered heart a little, and having ordered that 
the cloths remaining unsold should be brought to 
him, has examined them, and given directions that 
they should be bleached. He has disbanded 1,000 
of his native troops, which at first numbered 
3,000 men. The people who had fled panic-stricken 
from Cuddalore and Fort St. David, have now 
returned, bringing with them, little by little, their 
valuables. These items of news have been received 
here, from a reliable source. 

It is said that the inhabitants of Porto Novo have 
betaken themselves to ....As the 
French soldiers attacked Vizhuppuram, killed ten 
men, and sacked the town; as Maht'uz Khan has 
been defeated in battle at Mylapore ; and as the 
amaldars and all the heads of castes under the 
Naw&b’s Government are in hiding, not daring 
to show their faces within four leagues of their 
houses, all the inhabitants of Porto Novo have fled 
in abject terror; some to Chidambaram, and others, 
temporarily, to Fort St. David, on the ground that 
that is a safe place of refuge ; at least in the existing 
state of affairs. We must await the course of events. 


* Blank in the Tamil copy. 
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Monday, lk-tli November 17kS, or 2nd Kdrttigni 
of Ahshaya. —To-day, a letter was received from 
Madras, in winch, it was stated that the English had News 
been ordered, according to the custom obtaining in of the 

, , ° , English 

Europe, to undertake not to wear swords, or to at Madras, 
fight against the French, and to present themselves 
before their conquerors whenever called upon to 
do so. It further intimated that the English were 
preparing to leave Madras. News also arrived that ot. there 
not a vestio-e of the Muhammadans was to be seen madans at 

° nil Mylapore. 

in Mylapore, that the inhabitants ot that place, 
including Pathans, Guzeratis, Navaits, Tamilians, 
Telugus, and others, had fled with their little 
children, and with the property which they had 
succeeded in saving from plunder, to the Chmgleput 
palaiyam; that Asad Sahib, the son-in-law of Husain Andof the 
Sdhib, had gone as far as Tindivanam, for the purpose jg sof 
of bringing back with him Bad6 Sahib’s wife and 
others, but. on receipt of a letter from her stating 
that she did not intend to accompany him, and that 
he need not trouble to come, had returned to Arcot, 
whence he had set out. There is nothing more of 
importance to relate. 

I went, as usual, to the Governor, conversed 
familiarly, with him on the customary topics, and 
then proceeded to the areca-nut store-house. After 
a while, he sent for me, and said : “As you The roes* 

r sage sent 

know, all the merchants of Madras have left J^£® nor 
it, and have dispersed in various directions. Write tho mer- 

. , chants o 

to the whole of them, and invite them to settle Madras. 

) 


r 
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at Pondichery. Tell them that the English have 
lost all hope of recovering Madras, and are quit¬ 
ting it; and that they must give up any hope 
that they may have entertained that Madras would 
yet be restored to the English. Assure them that 
if they desire to settle at Pondichery, such of their 
houses and property in Madras as have escaped being 
sacked and pillaged will be restored to them.” I 
answered that I would write accordingly. The 
Governor then said : “ Why have you not sent your 
brother to Madras ? Would he not be useful in 
drawing up engagements with the merchants, and 
granting them leases, etc.? ” I replied : “ Yes, sir.” 
He continued : “ I will hold a Council now, and 
arrange to send MM. de la Touche, Cotterel, Lhostis, 
and Herigoyen to Madras. Tell your brother to be 
ready to start with them.” “ 1 will do so,” I said ; 
and then came away. The Governor afterwards sum¬ 
moned M. Cotterel, M. de la Touche, and the other 
two gentlemen, and directed them to be prepared to 
start for Madras. 

Tuesday, 15t.h November 11h6, or 3rd Kdrttigcli 
of Akshaya .—When I went to see the Governor, 
to-day, he ordered me to bring to him the copies 
which had been made, for record, of the letters sent 
two or three days previously to the Nizam and Imam 
Sahib. I put them into covers, and handed them 
to him. He took them, saying that he would send 
copies by way of Masulipatam. I next explained to 
him the contents of the letters received from Mir 
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Husain Khan, the Killedar of Vazhud&vur, and 
Miy&n Sahib of Perumukkal. The Governor was 
pleased, and said : “ From their letters, it appears 
that these people are not annoyed at what we wrote 
concerning the misdoings of Mahfuz Khan.” He 
continued to talk with me, as usual, concerning the 
affairs of Madras, and the Muhammadans of Arcot. 

To-day, I sent a circular to Qadir Husain Khan. 
Killedar of the Mahe circle, Zafar Qamr ’Ali Khan 
the poligar of Karunguzhi, . . . .* the Killedar 

of Ktiv6rip&kkam, Srinivhsa Rao the Killedar of Arni, 
and Mun Roup Sing the Killedar of old Gingee, 
complaining of the unjustifiable conduct of NawSb 
Mahfuz Kh an, in having provoked the French to 
war, and having imprisoned their envoys and loaded 
them with chains. 

When I visited the Governor, be mentioned to 
me that M. Paradis had written to him that the 
Armenian inhabitants of Madras had promised 
to settle permanently at Pondichery, and to persuade 
the other merchants to do the same. 

Wednesday, 16th November 17 k6, or hth Kdrttigai 
oj- Akxhaya .—This morning, I went to M. Cornet, to 
ask him for a supply of superior wheat for 
the use of Chanda Sahib’s family. He showed me 
samples of the wheat and paddy in stock, and said 
that there were no other grains in the market. 
I afterwards went to the Governor’s house, and 
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Chap, whilst I ^as there, a letter arrived from Muhammad 
xxxiv. , A ,jj| The writer characterised the defeat 

contents of of Mahfuz Khan as a judgmen t inflicted on him by 
kHnor Providence, through the instrumentality of the 
■AUKhan. French, for having murdered Safdar ’All KMn 
and his son, and entreated that the measures set on 
foot for effecting the liberation of Chanda Sahib 
should not be lost sight of. He also observed that 
the French should teach many other lessons to the 
son of NawSb Anwar-ud-din KMn, and that they 
would hereafter be regarded with esteem by both 
the Niz^m, and the Emperor. He paid many more 
compliments to the French. I interpreted all this 
to the Governor, who was greatly pleased, and 
Ho cause, a directed me to write, in very courteous terms, that 
reply ”™ 8 he was making; every endeavour to effect the 

be sent. ° u A 

liberation of Chanda Sahib, and that Muhammad All 
should, personally, do what he could in the matter. 
I prepared a reply in accordance with these orders, 
and despatchedit. The Governor afterwards directed 
me to tell Ranga Pillai to make out an indent for 
And takes china, and other ware, for the use of Chanda Sahib’s 
supply family. He nlso wrote to Madras for a supply of 

Chanda J 

family* almonds, raisins, dates, and Bengal durions.* 

At 5 this evening, MM. do la Touche, Lhostis, 

Departure, Cotterel, and TIorigoyen, started for Madras. 

for Madras, 7 

gj” Prior to bis departure, M. de la Touche went at 

4 o’clock, to bid farewell to M. Dulaurens, who, in 


* Seo note at p. 99. 
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sharp language,demanded of him immediate payment 
of a thousand pagodas which he owed to M. Dumas. 
M. de la Touche pleaded hard for time, hut 
M. Dulaurens would not listen, and insisted on 
instant settlement. I was then summoned by M. de 
la Touche, who, prefacing that I had* with me the 
gold obtained by trade with Acheen last year 
and the Colombo arrack supplied this year, desired 
me to satisfy the demand of M. Dulaurens. “ We 
will, at some future time,” said he to me, “ settle 
the balance of our accounts. Please, now, put a 
stop to the clamour of M. Dulaurens, -who, as though I 
was a perfect stranger to him, claims a payment from 
me, just when I am about to start on a journey.” 
I prepared a draft for Rs. 3,200, payable at two 
months’ sight, to be sent to M. Dulaurens. 
Before 1 wrote it out, an objection was raised to the 
return, in silver, of a loan contracted in gold, and it 
was urged that pagodas, of eight touches, should be 
paid, in satisfaction of the claim. M. Nicholas was 
called in to settle the difference, and he decided that 
Rs. 3,200 should be taken in full discharge of the 
gold debt, and 1 thereupon drew out the bill in 
favour of M. Dulaurens. After this, I accom¬ 
panied M. de la Touche as far as Nainiva Pillai’s 
choultry, and then bade him farewell. I next 
visited Perum&l i\ ayakkan, Vira Nayakkan, and, 
Tiru\engada- Nayakkan, who were living there, and 
after chatting with them, returned home. 
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Thursday , 17tli November 1746, or 5th Karttigai 
of Alcshaya .—This evening, I interpreted to the 
Governor the contents of the letter sent from Arcot 
by Yakll Subbaiyan. In it he stated that as Naw&b 
Asaf Jah had ordered all the subahdars, south of the 
Krishna, to hold the bank of that river against 
the Mahrattas, and check their further advance, His 
Highness NawSb Anwar-ud-din Kh an had sent his 
son, Muhammad ’All KMn, with 1,500 horse and a 
small body of infantry, to oppose their progress; 
that Muhammad ’Ali KMn. after marching north¬ 
wards, returned to Arcot, with 1,000 horse and 
a small detachment of foot, and having visited his 
father, who, for the last three days, had been in a 
precarious condition, owing to an attack of diarrhoea, 
went home; that news of Muhammad ’All’s arrival 
was conveyed in writing to Mahfuz KM n, at Con- 
jeeveram; that the future course of events would 
be as Mahfuz Khan directed; that the return of 
Muhammad ’All Khan was displeasing to Mahfuz 
Kh an ; that an order from the latter, directing the 
troops of the former to join him, was daily expected ; 
that 1,000 horsemen had been recruited at Arcot; 
that Husain Sahib was treating the three Europeans 
with consideration; that some people in Arcot blamed 
Mahfuz Khan for bis battles with the French, and 
the defeats which he had sustained; that others 
predicted that ho would incur further disgrace, 
should he still persist in fighting; and that there 
were not people wanting to proclaim his foolishness 
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in having acted in contravention of the orders of 
the subah [the Court at Arcot]. After I had stated 
what was contained in the letter, the Governor said 
to me : “ We, however, did not provoke the war. 
It is they who did so. Send some more suitable 
men—say five or six—to Arcot, and obtain further 
intelligence.” “ I will do so,” I replied. He next 
asked me the news regarding the Governor of Fort 
St. David. I told him that it was reported to me 
that he had directed the merchants to bring him 
goods, in discharge of the debts still due by them; 
that, in consequence of this, one hundred scores 
of pieces of unbleached cloth were taken to him 
for inspection; that he had ordered these to be 
sent out, in order that they might be bleached ; 
that the people of Fort St. David had now recovered 
a little from their alarm; that a company of 100 
soldiers, and 400 sepoys, with muskets and ammuni¬ 
tion, had marched towards Gingee, the man named 
Ivadayam Venkatachala Nayakkan accompanying 
the party on horseback ; and that their object was 
to bring back, in safety, a few Englishmen who 
had fled from Madras and taken refuge in Gingee. 
“ I verily believe it,” quoth the Governor. As it 
was 10 o’clock, I wished him good night, and returned 
home. 

Friday, 18th November 17 k6, nr 6th, Karttiffai. of 
Akshaya. —To-day, the reply of the Killedar of Timm 
to the letter intimating to him that Muhammad 
Mahfuz Khan had, without the consent of his father 
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Anwar-ud-din Khan, and for no sufficient reason, 
attacked the French at Madras ; that he had seized, 
fettered, and imprisoned the Europeans who had been 
sent as envoys to him; and that he was protracting a 
useless war, arrived. In this, the Killedar wrote: “ I 
have perused all the information conveyed in your 
letter. What you say in it is j ust. The proper course 
for the Muhammadans to follow is to be on friendly 
terms with you, always. It was wrong of them to 
have imprisoned the envoys. I will communicate 
these remarks to NawSb Anwar-ud-din Kh an. I 
interpreted the contents of the letter to the Gov¬ 
ernor. He then said to me: “ Now that Muhammad 
whether lie ’Alt Khan has returned, shall we write to him ? ” 
5uS&£' I replied: “ Of what use would that be ? Is he not 
the younger brother of Mahfuz Khan ? You will 
probably receive, either to-day or to-morrow, a reply 
to the letter already addressed to the Nawftb, and it 
He counsels appears to me desirable to await this, before writing 
to Muhammad ’All. You can, however, act as seems 
Governor fit.” The Governor rejoined : “ I agree with you, 
uilrCi tons and will do as you say.” I then reported to him 
atSmpt to t] ia fc the Muhammadan officials had attempted to 

seize cer* 

offlctan. tal arrest the postal servants at M ettupalaiyam and 
Tiruv^ndipuram, who belonged to the establish¬ 
ment of K&rik&l, and that the men had succeeded 
in escaping. The Governor said to me : “ Shall we 
And advises write a letter of complaint to the Nawab?” “Not 
oompiain^ now,” I replied; “it does not seem to me to be 
N»wai). wisest course to follow,” “ Then send to me 
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the persons who made their escape,” exclaimed the 
Governor. I promised that I would, and having 
directed the native guard to place the men before 
the Governor, I went home. On this day, I engaged 
50 peons, and sent them onto Muttaiya Pillai. 

To-day being that of the shasti * observed in 
honour of the God Subramaniyan, the wife of Chinna 
Parasurama Pillai set up six kalasas + in view to 
invoking the presence of the deity, and religiously 
performed all the ceremonies fixed for the fast. The 
gifts distributed on this occasion were liberal, and 
amounted in value to 400 pagodas, the income of the 
lady being enormous. Chinna Parasurama Pillai has 
been lying unconscious for some time past. 


* A fast on the day of the sixth phasis of the moon, in her increase. 
(Winslow). 

+ Water pots. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. - 

FROM NOVEMBER. 19TH , TO DECEMBER 3RD, 17£6. 

Letter to Governor, from Muhammad Miyan — Condemns the attitude of 
Mahfuz Kh an—And refers to secrets which lie desires to com¬ 
municate—Governor takes steps to obtain the release of Chanda Sahib 
—What the Princess Marie brought from Madras — Report regarding 
Mr. Barneval, and others—Diarist occapies a new storehouse—And 
performs the usual ceremonies—He visits the agent of Kasi Das 
Bukkanji—Conversation between them—Promise made by diarist— 
Governor inquires as to news from Arcot—Converses with diarist — 
Who flatters him much—Governor gives the pedigrees of many of 
the French in Pondichery — Diarist informs Governor that ’All Naqi 
desires to vish him—Asks permission to introduce H. Tar wadi — 
And obtains leave to direct certain persons to depart—V. Subbaiyan 
writes that i he Nawab thinks of attacking Madras— Relates a con¬ 
versation between Husain Sahib and the French captives— States that 
Husain Sahib wished him to go to Pondichery — And says that the 
idea of war is dying out — The reply which is sent to this — Governor 
directs diarist to write to the Nawab regarding the restoration of 
Madras—But, at his suggestion, defers any action — Subsequent con¬ 
versation between them—Letter from the Killedar of Karunguzhi 
— Diarist translates this to the Governor—Reply of M. Ghulam 
Husain to the letter announcing capture of Madras—Expresses his 
satisfaction— And refers to certain monetary matters—Governor 
sends diarist a letter from E. 'Ali Kh&n —The promise, and request, 
which it conveys—Conversation between the Governor and diarist 
— Letter from the Killedar of Gingee to the Governor—Comments 
severely on Mahfuz Khan— And advises maintaining friendship with 
the Nawab— Letters, from Sadiq Sahib, to tho Governor, and diarist 
—The former of these advises terms with Mahfuz Khan—The latter 
urges diarist 1 6 send his children, etc., to Vellore—The replies made 
to these—The agent of Fat-teh Sing tenders the help'of Mahratta 
horsemen— Reply which Governor Bends to this offer—Subbaiyan 
reports that M. Mil Khan is camped at Satpur—That his troops fear 
to do battle with Europeans—And that Husain Sahib is sending a 
brahman—He further reports as to release of the French captives— 
Refers to certain financial arrangements—States that Anwar-ud-din 
Khan is in a precarious condition—And asks for some fruit—Governor 
sends letters to Subbaiyan, and Husain Sahib—That to the former, 
instructs him to tell Husain Sahib of the proposed capture of Fort St. 
David—And urges obtaining leave from the Nawab, to carry this out 
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—Letter to Husain Sahib contains the same news, and refers him to 
Subbaiyan—Governor bids diarist write a letter to M ’All Khan— 
Conversation arising from his asking how to draft it— He is finally 
told to use his own judgment — Tlis draft highly approved — Mr. Morse, 
his family, and others arrive — M. Barth6lemy, and others accompany 
them — The reception accorded to them —Council-house assigned for 
their accommodation —They sup with the Governor — Views of 
diarist as to the attention paid to Mr. Morse— Alludes to the crowd 
which assembled to see him — And dwells upon the grief that this must 
have caused him—Reflections of diarist on this subject—Search 
ordered for property set down by the followers of Mr. Morse—Many 
cloths found — Complaint made that soldiers and sepoys will not give 
up certain property—The orders passed by the Governor — The articles 
produced —Property of merchants, etc., secured at Mylapore when 
Madras was taken—What they did on the arrival there of Mahfuz 
Khan —Mylapore completely sacked after the battle— Plunder thus 
acquired brought by the* followers and guards of Mr. Morse—M. Le 
Bon detailed to levy duty on this— His dishonest conduct —Gross 
thefts committed by the soldiers on duty—Estimated value of the 
spoil of Mylapore—Amount which Muttaiya Pi]lai, alone, obtained— 
Remarks as to others—Diarist’s opinion as to the fate of -wealth so 
acquired—Reply of Muhammad ’Ali Khan to the Governor’s letter 
— Says that permission to attack Madras should have been obtained 
from Kaw&b—Details the results of failure to do this— And specifies 
his conditions of intercession, on the Governor’s behalf— Remark of 
Governor on hearing the letter, and reply of diarist—Conversation 
as to capturing Fort St. David —Governor directs diarist to hire 
cattle to carry rice from Fort St. David, eto.— This done — Com¬ 
plaint made, by Tanappa Mudali, to the Governor—His object in 
doing this—Diarist reports the hiring of bullocks—Informs him as 
to tho state of affairs at Fort St. David—And gives particulars 
of artillery and garrison—Mr. Stratton, and family, arrive from 
Madras—At the desire of the Governor, diarist criticises certain 
drafts—A rid objects to a passage—Governor causes it to be altered 
—Diarist approves, and the letters ar6 made read}'-—Message to 
diarist from the wife of Chanda Sahib—This refers to cloths 
alleged to have belonged to S. ’Ali Kh£n—And states how they, 
-with certain money, etc., came into his possession—And subse¬ 
quently into that of K. D. Bukkauji—It explains how S. ’All Khan’s 
intentions to make restoration to their owner were not carried out 
— Gives the names of thoBe cognizant of the matter—And promises a 
reward if diarist makes resovory—What the Governor said when 
diarist reported this matter—Directs him to obtain the views of 
C. Sahib’s wife—Governor asks the news from Fort St. David—Diarist 
reports the state of Cuddalore—The details of garrison, etc., at Fort St. 
David—And the foroe of native troops around it—Governor then says 
that he will go to Fort St. David, to capture it—Flattering remarks 
made by diarist. 
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Saturday , 19th November 17/f6, or 7th Kdrttigai 
of Akshaya— The reply of Muhammad Miyan of 
Chidambaram to the letter addressed to him in a 
style similar to that of those written to the Kille- 
dars, was received to-day. It said: “ Your letter 
has reached me, and I have perused it with much 
pleasure. The attitude of Mahfuz Khan is certainly 
unjustifiable. It appears that God has ordained 
the overthrow of his kingdom. You must be as 
watchful as ever. I have a few secrets to intrust 
to you. They are not such as can be committed to 
writing. Send persons, in your confidence, to whom 
1 may communicate them.” The Governor listened, 
with satisfaction, to my interpretation of this letter, 
which also made mention of some other matters. 
He then requested li a jo Pandit, the accountant of 
the household of Chanda Sahib, to write, in suitable 
terms, to Fatteh Sing, Raghoji Bhonsla, Sripati Rao, 
Sau Bh&ji Rao, and Arnanat Khan the son of Shah 
Ahmad Khan, who was in the service of the Nizam, 
negotiating for the liberation of his master. Rajo 

Pandit agreed to do this. 

The ship Princess Mary arrived to-day, from 
Madras. She is reported to have on board the mer¬ 
chandise of the English Company, which was seized 
there; the goods and effects of Mr. Larneval and his 
followers, those of Coja Petrus, Coja Tatouse, and a 
few others ; the personal effects of M. Barthilemy, 
M. de Bury, and others; and twenty-five English 
soldiers. It is also reported that Mr. Barneval, 
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M. Barthelemy, M. de Bury, Petrus, Tatouse, Mr. chap. 
Morse the Governor of Madras, Mr. Monson the 
Deputy Governor, and other Englishmen, are coming 
from Madras to Pondichery, next Monday. 

I gave up the lease of Na llanna Mgdali’s house, 
in which I hitherto stored piece-goods, and engaged store-house, 
the house of Balaiyappa Muclali, in Raju Street, to 
; which I transferred my merchandise, to-day. This 
evening, at the time of the rising of Tauius, I 
performed the ceremony of occupying the house for And^ 
the first time. I presented betel and nut to the ceremonies, 
guests whom I had invited, and having duly com¬ 
pleted the ceremony, went home at 8. 

Sunday, 20th November 17If6, or 8th Kartiigai of 
Akshaya. —This morning, I went to the house of 
Harisankar Tarwadi, who acts as agent for K&si k‘ : ; n I ji. l!uk ' 
Das Bukkanji, and who arrived here the day before 
yesterday. I paid my respects to him, and said: “I 
heard that you arrived here the day before yesterday, 
and that you are unwell. You have been away for convert, 
two years and a half. I am glad that you have thom. 
returned here after so long an absence. j our 
younger brother, who managed your affairs, during 
your absence, has conducted himself creditably.” 
Harisankar spoke to me of his journey to Tirupatij 
and of his illness. He said that he was now better, 
and expressed the hope that Kasi Das Bukkanji 
and I would be friends for ever. He presented me 
with two shawls, worth 20 pagodas. I accepted 
them, with suitable acknowledgments, and as 1 was 
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preparing to go to the Governor’s house, Tarwadi 
asked me to introduce him to the Governor. I 
promised to do so, and departed on my- errand. 

The Governor asked me whether any news had 
arrived from Arcot. I replied that some might 
be expected, in the course of the day. I then con¬ 
versed with him on the affairs of Madras, and those 
of Anwar-ud-din Khan of Arcot, Mahfuz Khan, and 
the English. I spoke to him of the high point 
which his good fortune had reached, of the success 
which attended all his undertakings, and of the 
defeat of his enemies ; of his own high birth, and of 
the low parentage of those associated with him in 
the Government. He exclaimed : “ What you say is 
true; all the Councillors of Pondichery are of very 
low estate in their own country.” He gave me the 
pedigrees of most of the Frenchmen in Pondichery. 
“But you must remember,” said he, “that of all 
the men here, M. d’Auteuil is the first as regards 
family. You, however, cannot know who are of 
high birth, and who are not.” I confessed my 
ignorance, and seasoned my speech with suitable 
flattery. This conversation between me and the 
Governor lasted for nearly four Indian hours. At 
the end of it, I intimated to him that ’All Naqi 
desired to pay him a visit of ceremony. “ What 
should be done?” asked ho. I replied: “A salute 
of fifteen guns should be fired in his honour. 
Presents of broad-cloth, flasks of Hungary water, 
and so on, should be made to him in accordance 
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with custom.” “ Do as you think fit,” said the “***• 
Governor. I next asked permission to introduce -— 

Ilarisankar iarwadi, to him, at some future time Astsper- 
Do as you like, he exclaimed. I next requested h!t£“ co 
instructions in certain matters. “ Do as you will,’’ " ' h 
said the Governor. I then spoke' to him on behalf 
of the postal servants belonging to KarMl, and 
asked whether I might send them away, as they And obtain* 
desired to return to the places from which they certVfn 
had come, on the score that they were urged to do Ii!£" 
so by the people living there, who were amicably 
disposed towards them. “ If you see no objection, 
you may tell them to go,” replied lie. I accordingly 
directed the men to depart. It being now midday, 

I obtained leave to go home. 

At 4 in the afternoon, the Governor summoned 
me to translate to him a letter which had been re¬ 
ceived from Vakil Subbaiyan of Arcot, who wrote as v. sui.- 
follows: “Husain SShib has informed me that An war- writes 

Tr * * that t he 

ud-din J£han IS planning an advance against Madras, Sffifoi 
as the Governor of Pondichery continues firm in his 
refusal to restore it. He asked me if it was true 
that one of the French captives here is the son of 
the elder sister of the Governor of Pondichery. I 
replied that M. de Bury ’3 son was so related. Husain Rentes* 
Sahib thereupon sent for tho three French prisoners, tf® n 
and made them give him an account of the cap- s!”»Tb tt 
tine of Madras. When they described the effect of 
the shells fired during the siege, he was greatly 

astonished. He asked them to write a letter to the 

16 
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Governor of Pondichery, but they declined, saying 
that they were not worthy to do so. He thereupon 
considered whom he might send as his agent to 
Pondichery. He asked me if I would go. I replied 
that I could not do so without the Governor’s per¬ 
mission. I request that twenty candles may be 
forwarded for the use of the prisoners, and also that 
an interpreter, who knows French, may be sent. 
The idea of war is not now so hotly discussed as 
it was ; they are growing cool with regard to it. 
Anwar-ud-diu Khan has returned from Trichinopoly, 
with 300 horse.” I told all this to the Governor, 
who directed me to send a reply to bubbaiyan, in 
the following terms : “ Do not return to Pondi¬ 
chery, even though you are desired to do so. See 
carefully to the welfare of the three Frenchmen. 
Twenty candles are sent, as requested. Keep us 
correctly informed of everything that occurs in 
Arcot.” I despatched the letter, as well as the 
candles; and I also sent an interpreter acquainted 
with French. When the Governor and I were 
discussing the affairs of the Muhammadans Mada- 
nanda Pandit being at the time present—he directed 


Governor me to write to the Nawab saying that he was willing 
SftoV to restore Madras if he would, on his part, grant 
rcKiirJinp territory, including Villiyanallnr and the surround- 

restoration J o cm r\t\r\ 1 

of Madras, j taluk, yielding a revenue of 20,000 pagodas 
But, atliis a year. I suggested that the proposal should not 
defii'^any’ emanate from us now, but that we should wait 
until it was made by the other side. The Governor 
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agreed with me. “ I cannot,” he said, “ accept 
the terras which the Muhammadans may propose to 
me, merely because my nephew is a prisoner in their 
hands. I must follow the course which I have laid 
down for myself, irrespective of the interests of the 
persons concerned. This is in accordance with the 
code of honour of the French nation.” In illustra¬ 
tion of this, ho told me many anecdotes bearing on 
the point. “We must, however,” he continued, 
“ use every endeavour to induce the merchants 
of Madras to come to, and settle at, Pondichery.” 
I listened to all that he said, making, from time 
to time, such replies as were expected. He then 
went out for a drive, and I betook myself to the 
areca-'nut store-house. Whilst I was there, a letter 
came from Khan Bahadur Rahim Zafar ’All Khan the 
ICilledar of Karunguzhi palaiyam and son-in-law of 
Hir&sat Khan, in reply to the circular sent to him. I 
went to the Governor, and translated the letter 
to him. It ran as follows : “ I have perused your 
letter. I have nothing to write to you. Whatever 
God has foreordained will assuredly come to pass. 
Justice leads to victory; injustice to defeat. The 
truth of this maxim is borne out by the events that 
have occurred.” The Governor listened, with satis¬ 
faction, to what I road. 

Monday, 21st November 171+6, or 9th Karttigai of 
A/ivhaya. Mir Ghulam Husain’s reply to the letter 
of courtesy, informing him of the capture of Fort 
bt. George, arrived this evening, from Tinnevelly, 
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and was forwarded through liis father. It expressed 
the writer’s extreme satisfaction at the taking of 
Madras, and conveyed the wish that the French 
might gain many such victories. “ The faces of 
your enemies,” continued the letter, “ have been 
blackened. I rejoice in your victory, as though 
it were my own. As regards the payment of 
interest due on the debt, my father has not com? 
municated anything to me. If you have already 
liquidated it, well and good. If not, do so at once.” 
I conveyed all this to the Governor, who directed 
me to remind him on the morrow regarding the 
payment of the interest. 

He sent me a letter which he had received, by the 
Madras post, from Hasan ’All Khftn the son of'Imam 
Sahib, who wrote as follows : “ I have forwarded 
your letters to the Nizam, and Im&m Saliib. As 
yours to me was put into my hands when I was 
about to start for Tyagar, and had already sent my 
baggage in advance, I have been compelled to post¬ 
pone my journey to Pondichery, for which I shall 
start in a few days’ time. Send me a draft for 
Rs. 10,000, to meet my expenses.” I interpreted 
this letter to the Governor, who directed me to 
obtain, from the merchants, a draft for Its. 10,000. 
I replied that I would ask Hasan ’All’s people at 
Pondichery to negotiate for it. The Governor 
agreed to my suggestion. We then discussed, 
amongst other subjects, the best means to induce 
the Madras merchants to settle in Pondichery; 
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the confusion into which the Nawab’s court at 
Arcot had been thrown by a false report that the 
French were marching to surprise the town ; and 
how, when it turned out that the supposed troops 
were nothing more than a hundred .fugitive English 
soldiers who were passing Arcot, the Nawib, Anwar- 
ud-din Kh an, dismissed his fears, and regained his 
equanimity. At the close of our conversation, I 
took leave, and went home. 

Wednesday, 23rd November 174-6, or 11th Kdrttigai 
of Aksliaya .—This morning, I translated to the 
Governor a letter from the Killedar of old Gingee. 
This said : “ I was greatly rejoiced on reading your 
letter. Mahfuz Khan’s conduct cannot be justified. 
Heaven will mete out retribution to him. Youth, 
wealth, or power, each one alone, is sufficient to 
bring the possessor of it to ruin. Mahfuz Kli an. 
however, has all three of these. To crown his other 
failings, he has, also, an evil disposition. What 
more can I say to account for his conduct? It is, 
however, well to maintain friendly relations with 
the Nawab.” I explained to the Governor these 
remarks, and the other friendly terms in which the 
letter was couched, and he was ploased. 

SMiq Sahib sent, from Vellore, a letter addressed 
to the Governor, and another to me. To the 
Governor he wrote : “ I am grateful for the pro¬ 
tection which you extended to me, in Pondichery, 
during the time of the Mahratta inroads. Mahfuz 
KMu swears that he will capture Madras, and 
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Pondichery. I would advise you, therefore, to make 
peace with him, or if you will not, to be on your 
guard.” He dwelt further on this subject. In his 
letter to me he wrote: “ It would be well if you 
send your children and valuables to Vellore. I will 
depute horsemen and peons to protect them on the 
way. I will also provide carriages, and dhoolies to 
carry your children. Nawab Mahfuz Kh&n has 
reached this, after his defeat, and has not aban¬ 
doned the idea of capturing Madras and Pondichery. 
Come if you can; but if yon cannot, at least send 
your children here, in order that they may be in 
safety.” I interpreted these friendly letters of 
Sadiq Sahib to the Governor, who, with a smile, 
directed me to write in acknowledgment, assuring 
him of the continuance of good feeling between 
them, and stating that the time would come when 
lie, too, would write to the Governor as a friend, con¬ 
gratulating him on the successes which he would, by 
the favour of Heaven, gain over Mahfuz Khan, 
even though the latter should come at the head 
of all his forces, and be supported by all his allies. 
I wrote a reply accordingly ; I also wrote another, 
couched in due terms of regard, to the letter add ressed 
to me, and despatched them both. 

Some time ago, one KSsava Rao, who came 
from the Mahrattas, as the agent of Fatteh Sing, 
arrived here to treat touching the affairs of the 
Rajd of Tanjore. He now sent a letter in the 
subjoined terms: “ Mahfuz KMn and Muhammad 
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’All Khan are both collecting troops to attack you. 
If you will send me 5,000 pagodas, I will come 
with 2,000 Mahratta horse, and put to rout the 
whole of the Muhammadan army.” On my trans¬ 
lating this to the Governor, he told me to write 
in reply, acknowledging the courtesy, and declining 
the offer of aid, on the ground that troops had 
arrived from France in great numbers, and that 
the Governor of Pondichery was at a loss to know 
how, or where, to employ them. I wrote accord¬ 
ingly, and despatched the letter. 

A communication arrived, to-day, from Subba- 
iyan. It stated that Muhammad ’Ali KMn’s camp 
was pitched at Satpur, which he had occupied with a 
thousand horse, on the 8th instant [20th November]; 
that the talk of the camp was of an advance 
against Pondichery, but that the behaviour of the men 
gave the lie to their words, for the troopers, the 
Jemadars, and their commander Muhammad ’All 
turned pale with alarm, and looked as if they had 
been overwhelmed by the incarnation of misfortune, 
whenever it was seriously proposed to them to do 
battle with the Europeans ; and that they talked 
bravely, though their hearts were quaking with 
exceeding fear. Husain Sahib, so the writer stated, 
was sending a Brahman to the Governor; who was 
requested to show the new comer some civility, and 
to look to his wants. Stibbaiyan further said that 
the liberation of the French captives was not of easy 
accomplishment, that he was continually considering 
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the subject, and that he would let the Governor 
know when the undertaking appeared likely to 
succeed. He also mentioned that he would draw 
on the agents at LS,14p6ttai, in Arcot, for 1,000 
rupees ; that he would pay 100 to Gulab Sing, that 
he was supplying all the wants of the French 
prisoners, that he intended to take out of the 1,000 
rupees only the amount now absolutely required, 
leaving the remainder in the hands of the agents, to 
be drawn whenever it was wanted, and that Anwar- 
ud-din Kh an passed sixty or seventy motions a day, 
and was not likely to live much longer. I told this 
to the Governor. Subbaiyan further said in his 
letter that when Kanakar&ya Mudali was living, he 
used to receive fruit, but that he got none now. 
He asked that a basket of guavas might be sent. 
The Governor accordingly ordered that one should 
be forwarded. 

He then summoned me, and told me, in private, to 
write to Subbaiyan, and Husain Stihib. The letter to 
the former was to the following effect: “ Let Husain 
Sahib know, that, to put an end to the ill-feeling 
which exists between us and Anwar-ud-din Khan, 
we propose to attack and capture Fort St. David, 
and to give the Muhammadans possession of the 
adjoining villages and country. We contemplate 
occupying the fort for a time, and then trails- 
ferring it to thorn. Tell Husain Sahib that they 
need not restore the fort, or villages, to the English, 
after they have passed into their hands, and urge 
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him to conciliate the Nawab, and speedily obtain 
from him an order for us to attack Fort St. David. 
Explain all this to Husain Sahib, and let us know, as 
soon as possible, what he says.” The Governor fur¬ 
ther directed me to write to Husain Sahib the details 
conveyed in the letter addressed to Subbaiyan, and to 
add : “Our vakil will visit you, and explain every¬ 
thing, fully. If you accede to our request, and effect 
the accomplishment of our object, it will redound to 
your credit, and there will be no friendship lost 
between us. We will continue to be at peace with 
Anwar-ud-din Kh an Sahib.” After I had written 
these two letters, I sent them away by messengers. 
The original drafts were lodged in the custody 
of Madananda Pandit. Thus much for the news of 
to-day. 

Thursday, Uth November 17 k6, or nth Kdrttigai 
of A/cshaya . — The Governor said to me, to-day: 
“ Muhammad ’All Khan, son of Anwar-ud-din Khan, 
has, as you know, returned from a campaign on the 
banks of the Krishna, beyond the Pass. Now wi'ite 
a letter to him.” I replied:. “I will, if you so 
desire, but give me instructions how to draft it.” 
“ For the last forty days, ” exclaimed he, “ you 
have, at my bidding—which has been to use your 
discretion written letters to various persons, and 
even to the Nizam, without once asking for any 
hints lioni me. How is it that, in this instance, 
you seek for directions to guide you in draft. 
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“Hitherto,” I replied, “I had no 
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occasion to ask for express instructions, as your 
custom has been to hold a conversation with me 
on the subject of a letter, before requiring me to 
write it, and, from that, I gathered your views on 
the matter, and framed my communications accord¬ 
ingly.” “Well, well,” said the Governor, “write 
now without having obtained any such clue to my 
ideas. Use your own judgment in drafting the 
letter. This will be a test of your ability.” I did 
so, and read it out to him. He approved highly of 
it, and ordered me to despatch it, which I did by 
two peons. 

At 5 this evening, Mr. Morse, the Governor o( 
Madras, with hi? wife and children, Mr. Monson, 
Deputy Governor of Madras, and five or six more 
Englishmen, arrived, accompanied by MM. Barthd- 
lemy, de Bury, de laVillebague, and Delarche ; a few 
othor Europeans, 200 soldiers, and 100 sepoys. One 
hundred soldiers, fifty Mahd sepoys, and a few offi¬ 
cers, went out from Pondichery, as far as Kalapett.vi, 
to meet them. The party, having dined there at 
noon, set out in the-evening. M. Dupleix and the. 
Councillors joined it, at Minfikshi Ammil’s choultry, 
and returned with it. As they passed through the 
Madras gate of the town, a salute of twenty-one guns 
was fired; and a similar one was accorded when the 
whole party entered the Governor’s house. A third 
salute was fired when they sat down to drink wine. 
The conversation at table continued for two Indian 
hours, and at the end of that time the Governor’s wife 
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took the guests away, to sliow them the building 
assigned foe their accommodation. This was the 
Council-house, situated to the west of the Gover¬ 
nor’s mansion, and it had already been furnished, 
with bedsteads and other requisites, for the use of 
its occupants. Having seen their apartments, the 
guests returned to the Governor’s house, where 
supper was served, and when this was over, they 
went to the Council-house for the night. 

Now, all the attention paid to the ex-Governor 
of Madras, and his party, was uncalled for. If Mr. 
Morse had visited Pondichery during the time that 
he still held the Governorship of Madras, so much 
respect would not have been shown to him, but, 
on the contrary, much less. Because M. Dupleix 
received Mr. Morse with great honour, the whole 
town praised his magnanimity. The number of 
those composing the crowd which gathered along 
the road from the boundary hedge to the Gover¬ 
nor’s house, to see Mr. Morse pass, was beyond all 
calculation. The people were so densely packed that 
room could not have been found sufficient to lot 
fall even a grain of gingelly-seed amidst them. It 
may be imagined, then, how much Mr. Morse must 
have felt his position, when the eyes of all the 
people in the town were thus concentrated upon him. 
To picture the grief which he must have experienced, 
and the measure of it, is not in my power. Joy and 
sorrow are twin-born in this world. A. roverse of 
fortune is, in the eyes of the wise, no disgrace. 
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The downfall of Fort St. George, and the sufferings 
inflicted on its defenders, are only the inscrutablo 
dispensations of Providence. But evil 'should not 
befall even our enemies. 

At 8 at night, the Governor summoned me, and 
said: “ Many goods, and property of various kinds, 
have been set down all along the road between your 
choultry and Muttiyalpettai, by the people who 
accompanied Mr. Morse’s party. Order the poli- 
gar’s * men to institute a search in the houses in 
that direction, in case any goods should be secreted 
within them ; and let everything that is found be 
brought to the town-gate.” In consequence of this, 
innumerable cotton cloths were taken there, and the 
Governor directed M, Le Bon to inspect them, and 
order their removal. 

Friday, 25th November 17k6, or 13lh Kdrttigai 
of Alesha,//a .—The poligar’s men complained to the 
Governor that some of the French soldiers and 
Mahd sepoys refused to deliver up their goods and 
baggage, and even assumed a threatening attitude, 
when asked for them. Thereupon, the Governor 
ordered M. Duquesne, with twenty soldiers, to 
accompany the poligar’s peons, and to have all 
the baggage, whether it belonged to the French 
soldiers, or to the sepoys, or was the property of 
the English, or of their Governor, conveyed to the 
Madras gate. When the refractory soldiers heard 


# The chief of the peouO. 
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that the goods found were being inspected at the x c ^ ? y 
Muttiyalp^ttai gate, they brought out those which 
they had secreted in the native houses in that ^“mi! 09 
quarter, and took them to the gate. M. Le Bon 
was deputed to inspect the articles that had been 
brought to, and deposited at the town-gate, both to¬ 
day, and yesterday. He made an inventory of them 
all, and allowed them to be carried into the town. 

When Madras was captured, the merchants of 
that town, as well as many inhabitants, including secured at 

3 , ° Mylapore 

Muhammadans and Guzeratis living therein, 
fearing that if they asked for the protection of 
the police, their property would be stolen by them, 
deposited it for safety at Mylapore, which was 
in Muhammadan territory, and where they had 
long-standing business relations, and they continued 
in hiding in the surrounding villages, including 
Nungambakkam, Saidapet, Kddambakkam, and 
Pconamallee. When Mahfuz Khan, the son of 
Nawab Anwar-ud-dfn Kluin. arrived at Mylapore, Whnt 

p i thoV did 

some of the merchants shook off their fears, and were on the 
confident that, with liis army, he would wrest Madras Alahtuz 

. -i T-i t l Khan. 

from the French, and l’estore it to the rtnghsn. 

In this hope, some allowed their goods to remain at 
Mylapore, but a few, who were doubtful as to the 
course of events, caused their goods and families to 
be removed, for safety, to the Chingleput pSlaiyam, 
the fort at Poonamallee, and other places, and they, 
themselves, remained in Mylapore. After defeating 
Mahfuz EMn, and putting him and his army to flight. 
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M. Paradis gave the Muhammadan, camp, and 
Mylapore, over to plunder. The French soldiers, 
sepoys, and camp followers, then set to work in a 
methodical manner, and completely gutted the town. 
On Saturday, the 23rd instant [5th November], 
Mylapore was again sacked by the French troops, 
on their own account. The Pariahs, Pa]lis, Muham¬ 
madans, and other people of Mylapore, a3 well as the 
populace of the surrounding country, joined in 
pillaging. Thus, between them, the spoil was exten¬ 
sive. That of Madras when it was seized by the 
French, was nothing compared with it. Many of 
the Madras merchants were ruined by the sack of 
Mylapore. What the people of Pondichery ac¬ 
quired by the pillage of that town was conveyed by 
porters, carriers, and peons, in the train of Mr. 
Morse, and by his guard of 200 soldiers and 100 
Mahe sepoys. Even Muttaiya Pillai, Arumpatai 
Pillai, and others, who went to Madras from Pondi¬ 
chery, took this opportunity of sending away their 
share of plunder. 

As directed by the Governor, M. Le Bon took 
post at the town-gate, to assess the goods and 
other articles thus brought away, and to levy 
duties thereon, previous to their being taken into 
the town. lie valued property worth 100 pagodas, 
at only 10 pagodas, or even less; but never more, 
lie even permitted the removal of goods, without 
assessing them at all. It would take up much 
time to relate all the irregularities practised on 
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this occasion. The goods brought by the soldiers 
ar.d sepoys were passed duty free, and they were ^ 
not oven examined. Whilst this sort of thing was 
going on, a few soldiers were busily engaged inlay- Gross 
ing hands on whatever they could, before the very 
eyes of M. Le Bon himself; and he kept his tongue duty, 
between his teeth.' Two or three Frenchmen who 
were with him followed his example. The quantity 
of property which stuck to the fingers of the twenty 
French soldiers who were ordered to pass goods 
through the Muttryalpettai gate, was beyond all 
bounds. The work of pillage was carried out in 
many different ways. 

It was estimated that the spoil of Mylapore Estimated 
amounted in value to ten lakhs of pagodas. If this Mylapore. 
figure is too high, it may safely be put down at half 
that amount. Muttaiya Pillai,* alone, obtained by Amount 
plunder 10,000 rupees. Such was the estimate of the »Siyu 
merchants. Indeed, those who saw his goods when obtained, 
they passed through the hands of M. Le Bon valued 
them at much more. It must be borne in mind that 
this was the value set upon what Muttaiya Pillai 
sent to Pondichery. Who knows what he obtained 
in ready money, or the amount of goods he laid by 
in Madras ? If this man, who went to Madras but 
yesterday, has acquired so much wealth, what consider- Remuy^»» 
ing the extent to which that place had been abandon¬ 
ed, must have been the riches that fell into the hands 




* Chief of the peons (Police). 
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of those who accompanied the French, on the original 
expedition, and who continue to dwell in Madras 
to this day. Such ill-gotten wealth, however, will 
never prosper in the hands of its possessor. Even 
that which he previously had will be taken away 
from him. So it has been ; and so it will be. I 
cannot form an idea as to how many men have been 
ruined, and driven to cry aloud in their distress. 
The whole of the property thus infamously acquired 
will, assuredly, melt away. 

Thursday, 1st December 17kG, m 19th KdrttigaioJ 
Alishaya .—This morning, the reply of Muhammad 
’All KMn, son of hTawiib Anwar-ud-din FT an. 
to the letter addressed to him about a w r eck ago, was 
brought by our Company’s peons and some of his 
messengers. Ireadit,and communicated the contents 
to the Governor. Muhammad’ Alt KMn, after 
expressing a desire to preserve alliance with the 
French, wrote as follows: “At the time that you were 
about to advance on Madras, it was impei’ative on 
you to obtain the permission of the Naw&b Sahib, and 
to accompany the troops sent by him to assist you, 
But as you failed to do so, you should have captured 
Madras from the sea. Since, however, it was attacked 
by you, both by land and sea, it has become incum¬ 
bent on us to atk you to justify your proceedings. 
Mahfuz KMn wont to Madras, in order to effect a 
reconciliation between you and the English, but your 
soldiers attacked him. As I had been directed by the 
NiMm to advance against theMahrattas, with a strong 
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force, I marched to the scene of action, in command of 
a large army fully equipped with cannon, muskets, 
and other arms. Peace being restored, I returned to 
Arcot, and am now making a tour in these provinces. 

As you have always manifested friendship for, confi¬ 
dence in, and respect towards, the Nawab, ever since 
he became the ruler of Arcot, and as he, in return, 
has always endeavoured to promote friendship and 
alliance with you, he would readily and cheerfully 
have aided you with as many contingents of 
cavalry and infantry as you required, if you had 
asked for his help. But you never did this. You 
have even plundered Mylapore. You have caused 
disturbances at Vizhuppuram. But; let by-gones 
be by-gones. If you really desire to preserve the 

specifies 

good will of His Highness, and alliance with him, £ c s °$ ul 


specify to me, in writing, the acts by which you are on tj£? sSl °" 
prepared to show your loyalty; and I will intercede 
for you with him, and effect a reconciliation.” 

When I interpreted this spiritless and undignified 
epistle to the Governor, he smiled with disdain, 
and exclaimed: “ See how actively he is preparing Kemark of 
for war ! ” I answered : “ Did I not tell you before on hearing 

J 5 the letter, 

this, that your fortune is in the ascendant ? Either il"' u'iarisi. 
Anwar-ud-din I(M n. or Nizitm-ul-Mulk, will die. 

Their territories will be taken possession of by 
Murtazll ’All Khan, or Taqi S&hib. If neither 
Anwar-ud-din IfMn, nor Nizam-ul-Mulk should 
fall, they will at least be involved in a war, and 

will be worsted. Fear will then induce them to come 
18 


t 
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to terms. I do not apprehend any danger. Hold 
to your own line, without hesitation, and God will 
favour your undertaking. Did I not say this long 
ago ? Shape, however, your policy to fit existing 
circumstances.” “ True ; ” replied the Governor, 
“ unless Fort St. David soon falls into our hands, 
trade at Pondichery cannot be expected to flourish.” 
On this I exclaimed : “ Now that its existence is felt 
by you to be inimical to your interests, consider it 
as good as taken.” “ How so P ” asked he. “ The 
present course of events,” I replied, “ leads me to 
say so. Matters are also ripe for the capture of 
tho place.” The Governor smiled at my conjecture, 
and gave me orders to secretly hire 150 bullocks, 
for the purpose of bringing iu all the rice that, 
could be obtained from Fort St, David, Cuddalore. 
and the adjoining villages. He said that, at all 
events, they must be sent there with some merchan ■ 
dise, and should carry back grain. I accordingly 
despatched Muruga Pillai to engage bullocks for 
the purpose of fetching the paddy, which I said 
had been consigned to me from outlying places. 
He returned, and reported that he had obeyed my 
instructions. 

Tanappa Mudali, who had not been seen outside 
his bouse since the 5th Arppisi [18th October], 
went to the Governor to-day, and complained that 
attempts were being made to extort bribes from tho 
weavers of Azhisapfikkam, who lay in prison. His 
object in doing this was that I should take the matter 
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up, and, by my representations, induce tlie Governor 
to order the release of the weavers. But I was 
not inclined to help him. 

Friday , 2nd December 17k 6, or 20th Kdrttigai of 
Akshaya .—No news of greater importance to-day 
thau the following. I conversed freely with the 
Governor, and informed him that I had settled the 
hire of the I 50 bullocks engaged to go to Cuddalore, 
at $• *fanam a day, for each bullock. I also reported 
to him the present state of Port St. David, and told 
him that the houses there were now being levelled 
to the ground, and that the people, disquieted by 
the rumour that the French at Pondichcry contem¬ 
plated an attack on their town, were leaving their 
houses at nightfall, and returning to them at day¬ 
break. The unguarded condition of the fort, the 
number of the guns mounted in it, aud the strength 
of the garrison— which consists of 500 Europeans, 
East Indians, and sepoys— were all made known to 
the Governor. 

Mr. Stratton, third member of the English 
Council, at Madras, and his family, arrived in a boat, 
to-day, on a visit to Mr. Morse. A bronze mortar 
was landed from the boat. 

Saturday, 3rd, December 17kO, or 21st Kdrttigai 
of Akshaya.. —To-day, I went to see the Governor. 
Five or six days ago, he said to Edjo Pandit, the 
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* Tho value of this was a fcriflo more than three farthings. 
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accountant at Chanda Sahib’s house : “ In case that 
I have to write to Raghoji Bhbnsla, Fatteli Sing, 
Bhdji Rao, Sripati Rao, and Sfihu Raja, please pre¬ 
pare drafts ; I will revise them, and send the letters' 
on.” Rajo Pandit accordingly brought certain drafts, 
which he read to the Governor, to-day. The latter 
asked my opinion of them. I replied : “ They, very 
properly, mention the fact that since the removal of 
the Navdit family from the Subah, and the accession 
of Anwar-ud-din KMn. not only has the country 
been ruined, but, owing to this unjust war with 
the French, the Subah has lost an annual profit of 
two lakhs of pagodas, which w r ere made through 
trading in the towns on the sea-board, and many 
people have boon deprived of their means of liveli¬ 
hood. With reference, however, to the words in the 
draft ‘ If you send Chanda Sdhib, I will be responsi¬ 
ble for the money payable by him, etc.’, I submit 
that you should not commit yourself in that way. 
The remainder is good.” The Governor agreed with 
me, and desired the substitution of the words “As 
regards the amount for which Chandd Sahib holds 
himself liable, I will endeavour to collect it, as your 
agent. I will use all my influence to ensure that this 
money reaches you. Without my help he would 
not be able to collect a cash.” When he asked me 
to give my opinion regarding this, I said: “It is 
quite proper; we can write in those terms.” The 
Governor then instructed me to prepare the letters 
accordingly. 
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The wife of Chanda S&hib sent word to me as 
follows: 

“ Harisankar Tarwadi, tlic agent of Kasi Das Me^ige^ 
Bukkanji, came here, and reported tliat cloths of Sahib’s 
various qualities had disappeared during the battle 
at Mylapore. He asked the Governor to give him a 
letter of recommendation to the authorities at 
Madras. It seems that the Governor said to him: 


c Brino- me a list of the cloths that are missing; I will this 

o refers 

send it to Madras, and see t.o the restoration of alleged to 
your property/ Those cloths do not belong to him, 
but to Safdar ’All Khan. This is how they fell into Kiiun - 
the hands of Harisankar Tarwadi. 

“ Some two months before his death, Safdar ’Alt 


Khan came to see his mother at Madras. She said 
to him: ‘If there is ill-feeling between you and 
Chandd Sahib, his son ’Abid S&hib is not your 
enemy; please, then, see to the release of ’Abid 
Sahib, who is in the hands of the Malirattas.’ She 
made this request very sorrowfully. Safdar ’All 
Kha n replied : ‘ Yes, I will procure his freedom, 
provided that you pay me five lakhs of rupees, Andlt , ales 
She agreed to this, and gave him one lakh and withct-Hum 
80,000 pagodas in cash, and some rupees, some 
jewels, and cloths worth Rs. 12,000; in all about 
five lakhs of rupees. Safdar ’Alt placed these in And subse* 

r # que fitly 

the hands of Kasi Das Bukkanji, and told him he 
must pay double the value sot upon them. He, 15 " kkftCjl ' 
further, took a receipt from him, in his own hand, 
with a specific note that this was in connection with 


) - 


) 
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’Abid Sahib’s affair, and he gave it to ’Ali D6st 
Khan’s wife. After he reached Vellore—whether it 
occurred to him that if he should get ’Abid Sahib 
released for a consideration of five lakhs of rupees, 
he would appear a mean fellow in the eyes of his’ 
mother and other relations, or for some other reason, 
we know not—he wrote to his mother saying: ‘ I 
have directed Kasi D&s Bukkauji to hand over 


to you those five lakhs of rupees. He will bring the 
money, and the articles pledged; you can receive 
thein, and return his receipt to him. I will arrange 
that Abid Sahib is set free, and will send him to 
you. He wrote in these terms to his mother, but, 
witlnn ten days of doing so, he was killed at 
Vellore by MurtazS ’Ali Khan, and since then his 
instructions to K£si Dds Bukkauji, have remained 
unfulfilled. 


Ali Nacp was present when all these trans¬ 
actions took place: Mir Asad also knew of them. 
Ali Naqi, Kasi Has Bukkanji, and ho, had intended 
to divide the cloths and money between them. It is 
not known whether they have since changed their 
minds. But Kftsi Das Bukkanji recently asked, 
through Ali Nacp, for a copy of the list, as drawn up 
by Ali Dost Kh&n’s son, of the articles pledged, 
alleging that that which had been placed in a box had 
disappeared. 0 ne was accordingly furnished to him. 
Should you be instrumental in the recovery of tho 
five lakhs, Ah Dost Khan’s widow will give you 
one-fourth of the amount.” 
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I reported this to the Governor. He said : “ It 
is not 20,000 or 3,0000 rupees, but a matter of 
five lakhs. What can we gain by taking action 
against the servant ? At the most, there can hardly 
be more than 10,000 or 15,000 pagodas of his here. 
It will, therefore, be of little use- to deal with him. 
If, on the other hand, the master himself be proceeded 
against, it would be a profitable affair. If you can 
tell me how this could be effected, I shall interfere in 
the matter.” 'He bade me have an interview with 
Chandsi Sahib’s- wife, and tell her as much on the 
subject as I considered desirable. I accordingly 
directed llSj6 Pandit to go to her, and report to me 
what her opinion was. 

The Governor asked me for the news from Port 
St. David. I said to him: “ Ouddalore is left 

unprotected, for each of the four gates is guarded 
by only ten Englishmen and ten East Indians. 
There are no Europeans, at all, in the town, but 
there are native troops to the number of 500. A 
petty Poligar named Mai raj a, who came from the 
north, is there. In Port St. David, there are from 
300 to 400 English soldiers, and 200 East Indians. 
Besides these, there are, of course, the Company’s 
officials. As regards guns, there are only 100, 
including those mounted on the walls of the fort, 
and those on the ground. Of supplies there are 120 
garce of paddy, 25 to 30 garce of rice, and 100 
candies of powder. At Ouddalore there are only 200 
garce of paddy. There is some rice in a store-house. 
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The native troops posted around Fort St. David, 
and as far as the custom house, number about 1,000. 
This is the information that I have received. I 
cannot say what will happen hereafter. I have had 
news that all the houses situated on the north-western 
side of Fort St. David, as far as the house of Mut- 
tiyalu ISayakkan, are being demolished, and levelled.” 

The Governor remarked: “This is true; what 
else could there be there ? I am going to Fort St. 
David, to capture it. I said: “ If you but go 
there, God will surely grant you the victory. He 
is prepared to crown your efforts with every success. 
You have only to despatch the troops, and the 
capture of the place is certain ; there can be no thin<r 
to hinder it. On my flattering him in these terms, 
he attributed everything to me. On hearing this I 
said : “ I cannot claim any share in your glory; I 
am but a servant ready to obey all your behests.” 

I then took leave of him, and went home. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

FROM DECEMBER 4 TH 9 1746, TO DECEMBER 13^ 1746. 

Loiters from Subbaiyan and Ilnsain Sahib—The former reports his 
attempt to gain the help of Husain Sahib—The scoffing language with 
which it was received—The sarcastic remark of Sampati Rao—And 
the reply that the Nawab cannot be approached — He refers to the 
matter of the French prisoners—And says that Husain Sahib wishes 
certain orders issued—What the Governor directs on hearing this 
letter—He repeats that he will capture Fort St. David—What 
is to bo done when M. Paradis reaches Pondichery—Diarist hands 
certain letters to Rajo Pandit—And writes two to M’.Ali Khan— 
Contents of the first of these—Rajo Pandit sent to the wife of 
Chanda Sahib. — To ask her to instigate M’.Ali Khan to attack Arcot 
—Audio say that M. Dnpleix will assist him—Why the Governor 
did not write to M’.Ali Khan—Sudden illness of child of Mr. Morse— 
Prompt attentions of M. and Me. Dupleix—Diarist’s reflections on 
this matter — He and B&jo Pandit visit the Governor—To whom a 
letter, from Husain Sahib, to certain ladies, is read-Governor asks 
if Bade Sahib’s people received a like letter—Is answered in the 
affirmative—lie promises to see to the matter—And directs that 
Bade Sahib’s house be watched — Conversation regarding Hnsain 
Sahib— Diarist asks whether he should draft a reply to M’.Ali Kh an 
— Discussion on this point—The form suggested by diarist adopted 
— He proposes a gift of money to M’.Ali Khans’ peons — Governor 
agrees, and reply is despatched — Troops march, to and fro, between 
certain places— This creates an idea that 1,000 men are in movement 
—Many, consequently, desert their homes—Result of this, and of 
the failure of monsoon — Alarm created by alleged advance of the 
French —Terror caused by rumours of a possible attack on Pondichery 
—Remarks of diarist regarding this—Governor attends mass, and 
holds a Council— Execution of a thief —Letters from V. Subbaiyan, 
and M. de Kerjean —The former mentions continued illness of the 
Nawab— And difficulties regarding the releaso of French prisoners— 
Remarks of the Governor, on hearing the letter—His reply to Husain 
Sahib — Letter also, to V. Subbaiyan — This desires him to see Husain 
Sahib—Chanda Sahib’s son asks Governor to pay certain money — The 
promise made by M. Dupleix — Further conversation between them — 
Governor advises seizure of Arcot and the Nawab- Promises the aid 
ot troops And tells him that he can then subdue all Arcot -Chanda 
Sahibs son suggests that Murtnza ’All would carry out this plan — 
Report that Mahfuz Kh an’s force surrounded M. Paradis — M ! All Khan 
said to be advancing towards Fort St. David — Diarist desired to obtain 
information, and to see to sundry supplies—Governor asks why certain 
19 
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intimation has not been received—He decides to send soldiers to 
Mortandi Chavadi—News of Muhammad ’Ali Kh an reaches diarist— 
He reports this to the Governor, and replies to his informants—By 
order of the Governor, diarist issues instructions touching certain 
supplies—Governor reads to him a letter from M. Paradis—This 
reports an attack by Mahfuz Khau—Which he had repulsed—And that 
he had reached Sadras—Governor comments on the rashness of M. 
Paradis And says that he will send him a reinforcement—He orders 
a letter to be written to H. Sahib—This refers to the misdeeds of 
Mahfuz Khan—States that they have been endured in the hope 
of an amicable settlement—And offers the alternative of compliance 
with certain demands, or war—Governor speaks to diarist concerning 
one Periya Aiya—Who is a marauder—And suggests instigating 
him to attack M\ Ali Khan—The version received by diarist, of the 
fight reported by M. Paradis—Alleged strength of attacking force 
and nature of the fighting—Treasure, etc., belonging to M. Paradis 
said to have been captured—And most of the other plunder 
reported to have been carried off—Value of what M. Paradis lost 
—Reflections of diarist regarding this—What M. Paradis was said to 
have most regretted—His esoape attributed, by diarist, to Divine 
favour—Governor’s letter to H. Sahib prepared—Instructions also 
sent to V. Subbaiyan—Replies to circular received from certain 
Killedars—The first two approve, bnt suggest a conciliatory policy— 
Killedar of Mayi Mandalam strongly disapproves--Killedar of Arni 
writes politely, and advises peace with the Subali—Reinforcement., etc. 
sent to M. Paradis—News of M’Ali KhAn—Boats arrive with some 
goods, etc., from Sadras—Why M. Paradis, and his men, did not arrive 
by them—Alleged action of the Dutch towards those who remained 
behind—Diarist hears of a letter from M. Paradis, and reply thereto— 
His curiosity as to their content s— Son of Imam Sahib writes regarding 
a visit to Pondichery — And refers to certain business matters—M. 
Paradis arrives at Pondichery—Diarist notes that ho did not appear 
cheerful—Attributes this to the loss of his plunder—Makes a like re¬ 
mark touching the Governor— Subbaiyan writes that M. Schonomille 
has been sent to Arcot—And confined with M. deKerjean, etc.—He 
conveys requests on behalf of Husain Sahib—And reports arrival 
of persons sent for the tribute due to the Nizam—What the Governor 
exclaimed on hearing the letter—Arrival at Pondichery of M. Paradis* 
men—Letter from tho Governor to Subbaiyan deals with the requests 
made by him—And directs speedy reply to a certain letter— 
M. Dupleix sends diarist a letter from one Arunachalam Chetti—This 
complains of the seizure, by M. Paradis’ men, of certain valuables—A nd 
refusal to give them up without orders, for which he asks—The 
reply sent to this—Diarist informs the Governor that M’.Ali Khan has 
reached Tiruviti—Details the report as to the destination, and number, 
of the troops—And states what M’.Ali Khan did, to avoid the French 
—And that lie is in constant ieur of being attacked—Remark on this 
of Governor—Replies of some Killedars, etc., to the Governor’s circular 
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—Those of Vellore and Satgliar approve—But suggest conciliating Chap. 
the Nawab—Mir Asad aBks the cause of the war with the English jaajaw. 
Privately, he sends congratulations—He refers contemptuousl} to t. le 
Nawab—And urges not ooming to terms with him Taqi Sahib ai ou s 
all reference to the subject of the circular—And writes of the Gover¬ 
nor's kindly feeling towards the Navaits, etc.—Governor tells diarist 
why Mir Asad sent him a message—Killedar of Vazhudavur writes of 
a quarrel with M’Ali Khan—Who charged him with collusion with the 
French—And is now advancing—Compliments which he pays the 
Governor—He refers to the repnlso of the force that attache 1 
Paradis—And was defeated by him—And prophesies further triumphs 
—Governor mnch pleased. 

Sunday, hth December 17U6 or 22nd Kdrttigai of 
Akshaya .—This morning, I went to the Governor s 
house. A letter from Vakil Subbaiyan, and another ShS 
from Husain Sahib, had arrived from Arcot. The 
former contained the following : 

“ You wrote to me that it was intended to attack ^ 

Fort St David, to capture it and the surrounding ;yj^ t h t 'o 
villages, to, at once, make over the latter to the helper 
Nawab, and, after a time, the fort, also. You further s “» ib - 
stated that the object of this was to effect an alliance 
between the Governor and the Nawab, and that I 
should obtain, through the influence of Husain Sahib, 
a letter conveying the sanction of the Nawab to 
the proposed expedition. I accordingly spoke to 
him on the subject; on which, he laughed, and 
said : ‘ When we ask the Governor to restore 

the fort at Madras to the English, he writes to say *v£’* 
that he is preparing to capture Fort St. Da\id. 

This reminds one of the story of the woman vho, 
when she prayed to God for a son, lost her husband. 

Did you ever hear the like of this r 1 Sain pa ti 
Rao then arrived. The proposal was mentioned to 
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him. He, too, laughed at it, and said : * When 

a man lost one eye, and felt that the other was 
rather painful, he sent for a doctor to have the 
lost eye restored, but the surgeon told him that if 
this was attempted he would ruin the eye which 
was in a good condition. The attempt of your Gov¬ 
ernor to capture Fort St. David is somathing like 
this.’ These are the opinions of Samp&ti Rao, and 
Husain Sihib, who have desired me to say that 
the Naw&b cannot be approached on this matter, 
without evoking his displeasure. They state that 
it would be absolutely impossible to obtain the 
requisite permission, and that consequently the idea 
of capturing Fort St. David must be entirely 
abandoned. Husain Sahib says that he will re¬ 
lease M. de Kerjean and the others, and send them 
away in two or three days. On private inquiry, 
I understand that the Naw&b has ordered the release 
of these three Europeans ; and that the delay is on 
the part of Husain Sahib who detains them saying 
he will think about the matter, and give them their 
liberty later on. I shall take steps regarding this, 
and will see to their release, in five or six days. 
Having heard that his dwelling house at Madras 
is being demolished, Husain Sahib desires that the 
Governor may be requested to issue an order 
forbidding this.” 

I read the letter which contained this to the 
Governor, on which he said to me : “ It is likely 

that the same thing; that is, that I should not 
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interfere with Fort St. David, appears in the letter x xxvi 
from Husain Sahib. Madananda Pandit should not — 

. . . • ; 174(3. 

lcnow this; so secure these letters in your cup¬ 
board.” I promised that I would. Then he again 
said: “At any rate, I am determined to He repeats 

capture Fort St. David. You must be on the alert, 
and assist by obtaining for me prompt information J>llvld ' 
regarding it. Please see to this very carefully.” 

To-night, M. d’Espremenil departed for Madras, 
as Governor, and so soon as he arrives there 
M. Paradis will return to Pondichery. It has been what is to 
decided that when he reaches this, war against M h( paradis 
fort St. David shall be declared. It was on this Sndichery. 
understanding, that M. d’Espremenil was sent to 
Madras. 

Monday, 5th December 17k6, or 23rd Kdrttigai 
of AJcsliaya .—This morning, the weather was cloudy 
and drizzling. I handed to Raj6 Pandit, the writer 
at Chanda Sdhib’s house, the letters of the Governor \et£™ta 
to Satdra Sahu Raja, Sampati Rao, Fatteh Sing, Pim ‘ ut - 
Eaghoji Bhonsla, Sau Bhdji Rao, and Am&nat Khan 
son of Shdh Ahmad Kh an, who is in the service 
of the Nizam. They were not gummed, but sealed. 

I addressed, to Satara, a letter to Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan concerning his younger brother, and another A1 ‘ Klm "' 
regarding himself. In the first of these I wrote : pt 

I send these letters to you. I forward them 
through Rajo Pandit. See them despatched soon. Kajo 
Try to recall your brother quickly.” The Hover- “ 
nor then said to me: “Please send Raj6 Pandit 
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to the wife of Chanda Sahib, in order that he may ask 
her to write to Muhammad ’All Klian. as follows: 
‘ Anwar-ud-din Khan is ill, and his two sons, with 
their troops, are marching near Madras, on their 
way to Pondichery. This is the proper time for you 
to advance, with your army, against Arcot, and seize 
and imprison its old and infirm chief. The Governor 
of Pondichery will supply you with the requisite 
guns and powder, as well as Mahd sepoys, and some 
soldiers. If this plan is carried out with the help of 
Yellore MurtazS ’All Kh an and Taqi S&liib, success 
will be certain. You must give effect to it without 
delay.” 

As, in a previous letter, Muhammad ’ Ali Kh an 
had stated to the Governor that if he would only 
help him, he would seize Arcot, M. Dupleix did not 
like to mention these matters in a reply from 
himself, but asked the wife of ChandS Sdhib to write 
the letter. I have noted down only the important 
portion of our conversation. Nothing else of conse¬ 
quence occurred to-day. 

Mr. Morse, Governor of Madras, is here. At 
10 this morning, his son, aged five or six years, had 
an attack of convulsions, and his eyes started out 
of their sockets. The grief experienced by Mr. 
Morse was indescribable. Having heard of this 
calamity, M. Duplex and his wife, ran at once to the 
patient, sent for the doctor, asked him to attend to 
him, and prescribe medicines suitable to the case. 
They did their best to soothe the feelings of Mr. 
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Morse, and having stayed at the house for a watch,*, 
and ascertained that the child was a little better, 
they returned home. 

There is a common saying that it is the stumbl¬ 
ing foot that stumbles again, and that calamities 
come not singly, but in succession. This is not 
untrue. One has seen it so often. But God, in 
His mercy, should save those who are in opulent 
circumstances from disasters. What, however, lies 
within the power of man, who has but to endure with 
patience ? It ’ is God alone that can divert the 
destined course of events. 

Tuesday, 6th December 17k-6 or Shth Kdrttigai 
of Alcshaya .—This morning, I went to see the Gov¬ 
ernor. R8jo Pandit, the accountant of the house¬ 
hold of ChandS, Sdhib also came, and read to him 
a letter written by Husain Sahib to Bi Bi Saliiba, 
and the daughter of ’Ali Dost Khfm, which w-as to 
the following effect: “ I may mention that a great 
fight is impending at Pondichery ; a serious cala¬ 
mity will, in consequence, befall you who dwell there. 
It will be a hundred times worse than that which 
overtook the daughter of ’All Dost Kh an when she 
had to quit Madras. You will lose all your pro¬ 
perty, and experience much misery. The fort at 
Ranjanghar, the Ohingleput palaiyam, and other 
places, are in my possession, and to any of these you 
are welcome to go, and remain. If you do not, you 

* A Jdmdm or watch = 7J Indian hours j three English hours. 
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will be deprived of all that you possess, and suffer 
much. As I am your relative, I tell you of all these 
things. The letter described the predicted war 
in all its horrors. When all this had been read 
to the Governor, he said to Kftjo Pandit: “Has 
the household of BadS Sahib, also, been written 
to in like terms ?” He replied in the affir¬ 
mative, and then exclaimed : “ Is there any one 
who, on reading such a letter, would not lose heart? 
We, however, do not. Our Bi Bi Sahiba has taken 
care to warn the guards at Bad§ Sffiiib’s house lest, 
under the influence of fear, any property should be 
sent therefrom.” The Governor replied : “ We will 
see to this carefully. You had better also keep 
an eye on the property.” He then took me aside 
and said: “ Post spies about the house of Bad£ 
Sahib, and try to obtain timely information of what 
happens there. Husain S&hib has a mind to get 
hold of these three families, if he possibly can, 
and swindle them of their money. It is with this 
view that he is predicting an outbreak.” I replied : 
“ At the very commencement of this affair I told 
you that Husain S&hib was siding with the people of 
Madras, but you were then of opinion that he would 
never behave treacherously. Did I not tell you that 
the truth would come to light, by and by ? Have not 
my words come to pass ? ” He answered : “ Yes ; 
but, as he couched his letters in the most compli¬ 
mentary terms, I was under a different impression. 
Now I understand him. There is a God above us.” 
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I asked the Governor whether I should draft 
a reply to the letter of Muhammad ’All Khan, the 
son of Anwar-ud-din KMn, and brother of Mahfuz 
Khan. He then asked me as to how it should be 
worded. I said: “We should be somewhat guarded 
in our answer. He wrote that if "you communicated 
to him any wish of yours, he would give effect to it. 
Now you have nothing more to do than address 
him in complimentary words, and say that your 
sole desire is to retain his friendship, and that 
he ought to see that this grew stronger, and 
that his people did not suffer, but were happy.” 
I was then told to draft a letter in these terms. 
I remarked: “ Sir, if we make a present, of 5 
rupees each, to the two peons who came from 
Muhammad ’All KMn, they will be much pleased, 
and when they return home they will tell their 
master, in highly laudatory terms, how soldiers are 
entertained here, that we have in readiness arms 
and ammunition, and that this place is well fortified.” 
He concurred, and asked me to despatch a letter 
to the effect already suggested. I accordingly 
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wrote an answer to Muhammad ’All Khan, son of 
Anwar-ud-din KM n, delivered it to the peons, 
presented to each of them 5 rupees, and let them go. 

Under instructions of the Governor, soldiers Troops 
and Mahe sepoys have been marching for the last betwSfan' 0 
fifteen days, to and fro between Pondichery, and !>£ 
Arivankuppam, Azhisap&kkam, and places even 

between two and three miles beyond these, 

20 
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will be deprived of all that you possess, and suffer 
much. As I am your relative, I tell you of all these 
things.” The letter described the predicted war 
in all its horrors. When all this had been l’ead 
to the Governor, he said to Btj6 Pandit: “Has 
the household of Bad6 S&hib, also, been written 
to in like terms ?” He replied in the affir¬ 
mative, and then exclaimed : “ Is there any one 
who, on reading such a letter, would not lose heart ? 
We, however, do not. Our Bi Bi SShiba has taken 
care to warn the guards at Bad 6 S&hib’s house lest, 
under the influence of fear, any property should be 
sent therefrom.” The Governor replied: “ We will 
see to this carefully. You had better also keep 
an eye on the property.” He then took me aside 
and said: “ Post spies about the house of Bad§ 
Sahib, and try to obtain timely information of what 
happens there. Husain Sahib has a mind to get 
hold of these three families, if he possibly can, 
and swindle them of their money. It is with this 
view that he is predicting an outbreak.” I replied : 
“ At the very commencement of this affair I told 
you that Husain S&hib was siding with the people of 
Madras, but you were then of opinion that he would 
never behave treacherously. Did I not tell you that 
the truth would come to light, by and by ? Have not 
my words come to pass?” He answered : “ Yes ; 
but, as he couched his letters in the most compli¬ 
mentary terms, I was under a different impression. 
Now I understand him. There is a God above us.” 
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I asked the Governor whether I should draft 
a reply to the letter of Muhammad ’All KMn, the 
son of Anwar-ud-dtn KMn, and brother of Mahfuz 
Khan. He then asked me as to how it should be 
worded. I said: “ We should be somewhat guarded 
in our answer. He wrote that if you communicated 
to him any wish of yours, he would give effect to it. 
Now you have nothing more to do than address 
him in complimentary worcs, and say that youi 
sole desire is to retain his friendship, and that 
he ought to sqe that this grew stronger, and 
that his people did not suffer, but were happy.” 

I was then told to draft a letter in these terms. 

I remarked: “ Sir, if we make a present, of 5 
rupees each, to the two peons who came fiom 
Muhammad ’Ali KMn, they will be much pleased, 
and Avlien they return home they will tell their 
master, in highly laudatory terms, how soldiers are 
entertained here, that we have in readiness arms 
and ammunition, and that this place is well for tilled. 
He concurred, and asked me to despatch a letter 
to the effect already suggested. I accordingly 
wrote an answer to Muhammad ’All Khan, son of 
Anwar-ud-din KM n. delivered it to the peons, 
presented to each of them 5 rupees, and let them go. 

Under instructions of the Governor, soldiers 
and Mahe sepoys have been marching for the last 
fifteen days, to and fro between Pondicliery, and 
Ariy&nkuppam, Azhisap&kkara, and places even 
between two and three miles beyond these. 
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Similarly, 100 men manoevred to the westward, as 
far as KMapakkam, Vazhudavdr, and Tiruvak- 
karai; and another 100 northward, as far as 
Kaiap^ttai. This lias given rise to an idea that 
1,000 soldiers are in movement. The amaldarsand 
nittftrs residing in those parts have moved away from 
there to a distance of one to two leagues. Some have 
gone into the jungle, and to the forts of the poli- 
gars; and, for a radius of about three leagues round 
about Pondichery, some Muhammadans, nattars, 
and other respectable people, have abandoned theii 
homes. This circumstance is enough to cause 
neglect of cultivation. Add to this, the failure of the 
monsoon. Throughout the country, there is abso¬ 
lutely no sign of any agricultural operations. The 
residents of Porto Novo, including the merchants, 
have left the neighbourhood, and have gone to 
settle at Chidambaram. Even the Europeans who 
reside at Gin gee and Arcot are, it is said, affected 
by the rumour of the approach of the French; 
and the terror of the Muhammadans is past de¬ 
scription. In spite, of all this, the Chettis, K6 mutt is, 
and a few other inhabitants of our city, are frightened 
out of their wits by rumours that the Muham¬ 
madans are besieging the town to the westward, 
and that the English are coming by sea to attack 
them ; and some of them, actuated by fear, have even 
cleared off their property, whilst others have sent their 
families away. These people are needlessly alarmed. 
They neither regard the signs of the times, nor bear 
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in mind that the French captured Madras, which was 
a city belonging to a European race, without loss of 
life, or any trouble whatever. Have they not seen 
that even the ruler of a Subah, who attacked them, 
was vanquished, and fled. Being, however, unable 
to realise all this, the common folk have left their 
homes, and will, by and by, discover their mistake. 

Wednesday, 7tli December 171+6, or 25 th Kdrtiigai 

oj Ahshaya .—This morning, the Governor went to 

church, and heard mass, a Council being held when he 

returned home. Two months ago, a couple of thieves 

entered the Mission church opposite to my residence, 

and committed a theft. One of them was caught, 

but the other escaped. A’ow the thief who was 

captured and kept in custody, was sentenced by 

the Council to be hanged on the scaffold near the 

court-house. At half-past 5 in the evening he WEIS Execution 

° of a thief. 

accordingly executed. He was taken down after 6, 
and buried in the graveyard. 

Thursday, 8th December 171+6, or 26tli Kdrtiigai 
of Alcshaya .—To-day, a letter written, from Arcot, 
by Vakil Subbaiyan, and one from M. de ICerjean, andM^de’ 
were received. The latter was delivered to the Thctormor 

. n n mentions 

brovernor, and the contents of the letter of Vakil continued 

illness of 

Subbaiyan were as follows: “ Nawab Anwar-ud- theNllwAb - 
din KMn is suffering from diarrhoea; he retires fifty 
times a day, and has changed his doctor. This news 
was received through the Nawab’s vakil, Krishnaji 
Nayakkan. Written instructions not to move to 
any distance, were received by Mahfuz Khan and 
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Muhammad ’ Ali Khan, but the former would not 
listen to the order given, and, leaving Sriperumbu- 
dftr, marched ten miles to the eastward. It is 
not the intention of Husain Sahib 10 release the 
European prisoners, until the invalid’s case takes 
a turn, one way or the other. It is rumoured 
that Jemadar Muhammad Sharif Khan has re¬ 
moved M. de Bury’s son to a more distant place of 
confinement.” When this news was read to the 
Governor, he observed that all these difficulties 
Governor, were caused by Husain Sahib, and he therefore 

on hearing u ' 

the letter, instructed his clerk, NS,g6ji Pandit, to write to 
Hisrepiy him the following letter: “ Three of our people 

Sahlb - were unjustly arrested, and kept in custody ; you 
pleaded, on their behalf, with NawSb Anwar-ud- 
din Kh an, had them released, lodged them in the 
upper story of your house, supplied them with cots 
and bedding, and served them with meals and fruit 
three times a day ; you frequently conversed with 
them, and you distinctly promised to send them to 
me, but never did so. I am much obliged for your 
kindness, but I am surprised at your not restoring 
my men. What does the Nawab gain by keeping 
them where they are ? Although I have often asked 
him to send them to me, he ignores my demands, 
and detains them. I regard these three as having 
fallen in the battle at Madras.” I told Nagoji Pandit 
to prepare a letter to Husain S&hib, as dictated by 
Letter, also, the Governor. He accordingly wrote one, which was 
baiyan, shown to me, and despatched. Another letter was 
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also sent to Vakil Subbaiyan, the contents of which x ^'^j 
were to the same effect, except that a few additional —— 

matters were included. One of these was that he This desires 
was desired to have an interview with Husain Sahib, 11 ‘ Sahlb- 
on the subject. The Governor gave me eight books, 
to be sent to the Europeans referred to. This was 
also mentioned in the letter, and I delivered them 
and it, to the peons who had come from Husain 
Sahib. 

At 11 in the forenoon, the son of Chanda Sfihib champ 
came to see the Governor, and asked him to pay Goveraor 
the lakh of rupees which he had promised. The 
Governor replied : “If I receive positive news of 
the arrival of your father, I will, without fail, pay 
the money.” The other said : “ If, by the favour of 
God, a letter is received stating that he is certainly 
coming, will you assuredly pay me the amount ? ” 

M. Dupleix answered: “Yes, I will surely pay f n ^ c ia ' 0 ' 
it.” The son of Chanda Sahib then addressed some ji. Dupleix. 
complimentary words to him, saying: “ If the 
letters which you sent to Sahu Raj a and others at 
Satara reach them, they will be very pleased, and 
you will thereby gain a good name.” The Governor Further 
replied: “ You know that I atn doing my best between 

to induce your father to come here. All your 
people should unite, and act together, as Anvvar- 
ud-din Kh an is at the point of death. His sons 
have gone with their followers, in the direc¬ 
tion of Madras and Pondichery. You should now advises 01 

J seizure of 

collect your troops, advance against Arcot, seize ^Nawak. 
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Anwar-ud-din Khan, and place him in confinement. 
A leader should be appointed, and stationed at 
Arcot, and separate bodies of troops should be sent 
against the two sons. I will aid you with two con¬ 
tingents, which, by advancing from the eastward, 
will disperse their men ; and the two sons of Anwar- 
ud-din Kh an will either be captured, or killed. You 
can then include the whole province of Arcot under 
your rule, and if you write to the Nizam promising 
that you will pay him tribute, he will readily accept 
the offer, and, as the proverb says: ‘the nut that 
cannot be chewed is the best gift he will ask you to 
send him the tribute money, and you can accordingly 
do so.” ChandS, Sahib’s son made answer : “ By 
your favour, Sir, what you suggest can be done. 
There is Murtaza’ Ali Kh an, who will carry it out 
judiciously.” The Governor said to him : “ What are 
the intentions of MurfazS ’All? Does he intend to 
govern in person, or does he propose to send for 
Chanda Sahib ? ” The son replied: “ ITe means to 
govern in person, and never to appoint any one 
else.” Thereupon ’Ali Naqi* .... 

Saturday, 10th December 17kG, or 28th Karttigai 
of Alcshaya .—This morning’s post brought the 
following news: “ After M. Paradis had left 
Madras, and was marching on this side of Tirup- 
pOrfir, the troops of Mahfuz Khan, which comprised 
500 horse and 1,500 foot, surrounded him.” 


# Blank in the original. 
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I, reported this at once, to the Governor. Again, chap. 
my correspondent wrote to me to say that, at the 
request of the inhabitants of Fort St. David, Muham- mm 
mad ’All Kh an had quitted Gingee, and, with his Evincing 

towards 

troops, was advancing, yesterday, towards the fort. Jortst. 

I reported this, also, to the Governor, who instructed 
me to obtain information as to the object of the ex¬ 
pedition, and the places at which Muhammad ’All Diarist 

L desired to 

Khan was likely to halt. For this purpose, I accor- 
dinady despatched two Government peons, and four to seo 

J r % # - to sundry 

of those of the Nayinar—in all six men. The sU[,l)lies - 
Governor then told me that the supplies for the 
camels had run short, and asked me to see to the 
matter. I therefore sent for the camel-keepers, and 
questioned them. They said they had no food for 
certain of their animals. On this, I directed Rttmai- 
yan the son of Gopalaiyan, to ask ParasurSma Pillai 
to procure what was needed. After this, the Governor 

■i ... p asks why 

Governor asked me how it was that no intimation of 
the arrival of Muhammad ’All had been received from bile,” 0 * 

received. 

the Killedar of Yazhudavur. I replied : “ If there is 
any such news, it will certainly be known.” He then 
said: “ I will send some soldiers, to occupy Mortfindi He decides 

• to send 

CMvadi, from which they can scout around the fort ; s “'^ aiKli 
at VazhudSvfir. See that such sheep, pigs, and U,avuh - 
fowls, as may be required for them are procured. 

These will be paid for.” 

Meanwhile,'VenkatSchala Aiyan, of Tondamanat- 
tam, came, and told me, at the instance of the 
Killedar of Yazhudavur, and Pachaiyappa Mudali 


News of 
Muhammad 
*Ali Khan 
reaches 
diarist. 
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and Ramabhadra Clietti, that the forces of Muham¬ 
mad ’All were marching in that direction, and that 
if soldiers were sent, as before, to surround the 
fort at Vazhud&vfir, his men would be alarmed. 
He asked me to report all this to the Gov¬ 
ernor. I did so, and having sent for VenkatS.- 
chala Aiyan, of Tondamanattam, told him what the 
Governor had said to me, and asked him to convey 
the whole of this to the Killedar of Vazliudavdr and 
Pachaiyappa Mudali. Then, the Governor, after 
walking through the ranks of soldiers drawn up on 
the eastern side of the fort, went on to the ram¬ 
parts, and said ; “ To-morrow, the detachment will 
start for Mortancli C tiavadi; please ask Paras u ram an 
to send all the provisions and supplies necessary for 
it.” He then departed, and as soon as I reached my 
areca-nutgodown,! summoned ChinnaParasur&man, 
and directed him to despatch the food and other 
articles needful for the troops that were going to 
AriySnkuppam and MortUndi Chavadi. At 8, after 
he had returned home, the Governor sent for me, and 
said that he had received a letter from M. Paradis, 
which he read'to me. The contents of it were : “ On 
the night of Thursday, the 26th [8th], I left Madras 
with fifty soldiers and thirty sepoys, and reached 
TiruppQrur on the following morning, i.e., Friday. 
I started thence, and had marched for an Indian 
hour, when the troops of His Highness the Naw&b 
Mahfuz Khan, consisting of 500 horse and 1,000 
infantry, surrounded me. I then distributed the 
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thirty sepoys around the camp, and taking with me 
my fifty soldiers, I got out of my palanquin, mounted 
my horse, and when the Muhammadans fled, pursued 
them for some distance. I then returned, to rejoin 
the men who were in the rear. The enemy again ap¬ 
peared, and were dealt with as before. In this way, 
moving backwards and forwards, I reached Sadras 
during the night.” The Governor said: “ As M. 
Paradis is a bold man, and as he is favoured by 
God, he escaped from his difficulties; had it been 
otherwise, it is not likely that he would have 
overcome so large a force as that which attacked him. 
It was a rash act on his part to be as adventurous as 
he was, knowing full well, as he did, his own weak¬ 
ness and the numerical superiority of enemies, fired, 
as they wei’e, with a spirit of hatred and revenge.” 
lie then said he would send, on the following day, 
troops to the assistance of M. Paradis. 

The. Governor desired that a letter, addressed to 
Arcot, should be written to Husain Sahib, in the 
following words : “ Mahfuz Kh an, the son of Nawab 
Anwar-ud-din Khan, has wrongfully made captive 
the envoys whom we sent to him for the purpose 
of making ourselves acquainted with his affairs. 
Though, with your approval, we took Madras, after 
a fight with the English, he has unjustly waged 
war against us. He has been maltreating our sub¬ 
jects, when on their way between Madras and Pondi- 
chcry. We have long endured all this misdoing, 
and there is still no sign of its abating. On 
21 
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the other hand, the help received at our hands 
by you and your family; and indeed by all your 
people, is beyond measure. Seeing that you express 
yourself with impartiality in this affair, we have long 
borne with the affronts of Mahfuz KMn, in the 
hope that an amicable settlement might be arrived 
at. But they seem to grow worse and worse. 
War and strife are on the increase, and have not 
diminished. Anwar-ud-din Khan, and his party, who 
are now at the head of the Subah, are new-comers, 
and are consequently but slightly acquainted with the 
manners of Europeans, with whom, however, you 
have long had intercourse ; and you have reigned in 
this part of the country so long that you must be 
quite conversant with the manners and customs of 
our race, and of those of other European nations. 
We presumed that your knowledge of them would 
very much reduce the probabilities of war. But 
what is actually taking place, and the manner in which 
you behave, are both opposed to our anticipations. 
Unless, therefore, you release the three captive 
Europeans, and withdraw the mounted men infesting 
this neighbourhood, we will devastate your country, 
as far as Arcot. We can no longer forbear.” 

The Governor strictly enjoined that the letter 
should be couched in strong terms. I said: “ So 
let it be.” 

He then called me aside, and said as follows : 
“ You told me that Periya Aiy& the son of VGta- 
valam Pandlri, who was captured and converted by 
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the Muhammadans, had escaped from the fort in 

which they had detained him.* You 

said, also, that he had since gone southwards, 
where he collected a band of men, and having re¬ 
turned, seized his father and brother, and placed them 
in confinement; and that he was pillaging the whole 
district of Glinjee. You had better send for his 
people, and instigate them to attack the army of 
Muhammad ’All Khan, harass it, capture his horses, 
and destroy his followers. You must take proper 
steps to bring this about.” I promised to do so, 
and took leave of him. 

I have already stated what the Governor said 
concerning M. Paradis. I will now relate what I 
have heard from independent sources. A hundred 
soldiers, forty or fifty Coffres, and thirty Mahe 
sepoys, were marching, in advance, with Jemadar 
Shaikh Hasan. The soldiers and the sepoys, as 
also some of the Coif res, had each powder and ball 
sufficient for six charges. They had, also, some re¬ 
serve ammunition. Protected in this way, the gains 
of many men, in the shape of goods, money, and 
cloths, acquired in Madras, were being brought 
to Pondicliery. After it had passed through Tirup- 
porur, the convoy was surrounded on all sides by 
Anwar Kh an, and his force, which consisted of 
1,000 horse, and 2,000 foot. After an engagement in 
which thirty or forty of the Muhammadan horsemen, 
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* Torn in the original. 
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xxxvi a MaM sep0y and a Cotfre were wounded, the 
i'— ' party, accompanied by M. Paradis, reached Sadras, 
Treasure, having been much harassed by the way. It is said 
Sffil 10 fcliafc boxes containing some treasure, valuable 
have been precious stones, and cloths of different lvinds the 
propei ty of M. Paradis, which were being’ carried 
in rear of the force, by coolies, escorted by six 
or seven soldiers and six or seven Malid sepoys. 
And most were carried off by some Moghul horsemen. It is 
££L further said that of fche Property of the sepoys and 
wriedmr. some others from Pondichery, which consisted 
of what they had actually pillaged, or had purchased 
from the plunderers and which was at a short 
distance behind the troops, all, with the exception 
of a small portion carried by the men who accom¬ 
panied M. Paradis, was borne off by the Muham¬ 
madan cavalry, who beat and drove away the bearers. 
Value of Some say that the loss sustained by M. Paradis 
fiS- would amount to 10,000 pagodas, and a few others 
aver that it would be more. The saying is : “Ill- 
gotten gains will disappear in some foolish way or 
other.” The property went in the same way as that 
in which it was obtained. It is of no moment what 
Reflect™ the value of it was—10,000 or 20,000, or may be, only 
100 pagodas. Imagine what toil and trouble the 
articles must have cost the owners, and what orief 
and anxiety must have been caused by the loss nf 
them. Would not the flame which was created 
in their hearts accompany the property to what¬ 
ever house it might go, and reduce to ashes even 
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what had previously beeu acquired? Take the Chap. 
instance of the ship from Pondichery, which was — 
seized on her way back from Manilla. How many 
lamented then ? Is not that the flame that set Madras 
ablaze, and reduced it to its present condition ? Now 
that a fire, a hundred thousand times more powerful, 
is seizing hold of Pondichery, I leave it to the wise 
to form an idea of what may happen to it. 

It was in this state that M. Paradis reached 
Sadras, and encamped at Velli tswaran Kovil. Thnsp 
who came with him told me that he did not regret So a '™ ! 
so much the boxes and goods that he lost, gg regretted, 
he did four sheets of glass half as high again as a 
man, of which he was also deprived. M. Paradis „ is escape 
would not have escaped from the predicament in gg!* 
which he found himself on this occasion, had it not favour - 
been that God is favouring the French with success. 

At 9 this morning, a letter was addressed to oorer„ 0 r> s 
Husain Sahib on the lines dictated by the Governor, u“sgb 
to whom it was read. Another was also written* P " 
for despatch to Vakil Subbaiyan, in which the con¬ 
tents of the communication to Husain Sahib were 
embodied. Subbaiyan was requested to explain mat- i n8true . 
teis to him clearly, and to procure, and promptly scnttoV - 
lor warn, a reply from him. He was also desired 
to look to the comfort of the French who wore in 
eaptiv ltv at Arcot. 1 entrusted the letters to certain 
servants, and sent them off. 

In reply to the letters addressed to Killedars, Replies to 
communications have been received, to-day, from from v 3 t ai» 

Klledars. 
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Chap, those of Kaveripftkkam, Kalavai, tlie hill-fort of 
xxxvi. jy[ al?( j a | ani} an d Arni. The first two of them 

mG ' wrote to the following effect: 
ra t “ Your letter has made us acquainted with all 

approve, st the measures taken by you, and with the conduct 
of Mahfuz KMn. The action which should have 
been taken, has been. It will be well if, at any rate 
for the future, your proceedings are governed by a 
policy which will not prejudice your friendship with 
the ruler of the Subah. In the event of your adopt¬ 
ing this course, even the Nizam, when he becomes 
aware of what you have done, will view it with 


Killedar of 
Mayi 

Mandalam 

strongly 

disap¬ 

proves. 


Killedar of 
Arni writes 
politely, 
and advises 
peace with 
the Subah. 


great approbation.'” 

The following is the purport of the reply from 
the son ot QSdir Husain KMn, of the hill-fort of 
Mayi Mandalam: “You have broken your pro¬ 
mise, inasmuch as after effecting a sale to the Eng¬ 
lish, you failed to honour it. Merchants that you 
are, how could you be justified in attacking the 
Subah.” 

The reply from the fort of Arni was couched 
in the following complimentary terms: “We have 
already heard of your bravery, and what has tran¬ 
spired confirms the report. Courageous as you are, 
there is justice on your side; hence you have been 
victorious. Being in the full enjoyment of God’s 
favour, you may be sure of more victories, but we 
would advise you to be at peace with the Subah, so 
that the country may be saved from ruin. You are 
wise men, and there is hardly anything that you 
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do not know. Is it not, therefore, presumptuous on 
my part to point out what is advisable ? ” 

After explaining the contents of the foregoing 
letters, I returned home. 

At 3 this afternoon, a reinforcement of 200 
soldiers and 150 sepoys, with powder, ball, and 
provisions, was sent to M. Paradis, at Sadras. It is 
said that Captain de la Tour, who went in charge of 
it, would halt to-night at my clioultry. 

The news, to-day, is that Muhammad ’All Kh an 
is encamped, with his army, at Kakkalhrpettai. 

At about 6 this evening, five boats arrived from 
Sadras, having onboard Shai kh Hasan, who is Jema¬ 
dar of the Mahe sepoys, some goods which formed a 
portion of the plunder of Madras, some more belong, 
ing to M. Paradis, his dubashes and peons, and a 
kettle-drum which was taken at the battle with 
Mahfuz Khan. The rumour is that the property now 
landed was what remained after Mahfuz Kh an’s men 
had pillaged the goods and baggage of the French 
force, when they surrounded it on its way from 
Madras. The reason why M. Paradis and the soldiers 
did not arrive by these boats seems to be that, when 
they got into them, and were about to start, the 
boatmen decamped, on the approach of some horse¬ 
men. Thereupon, M. Paradis, the soldiers, the Mahd 
sepoys, and the Coffres, considered it inexpedient to 
travel by them, and disembarked. But the articles 
already shipped, including muskets, were left in 
charge of native peons, who were allowed to proceed 
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with them. Those who stayed behind encamped at a 
church hard by. It is said that the Dutch closed 
their factory against them, on the score that it is 
built on land belonging to the Nawa-b, and, there¬ 
fore, that they could not be accommodated in it. 

Monday, 12tli December 17k-6, or 1st Mdrgazhi of 
Aleshaya, constellation KSttai, New Moon .—The news 
which I heard this morning is that a letter was 
received last night, at 1, from M. Paradis, to which 
a reply was at once written, and despatched at about 
half-past 1. What has he to write about ? I sup¬ 
pose that lie said that he intended returning. The 
Governor must have replied that he could do so, and 
that a reinforcement was being sent to him. What 
is there to communicate specially to him? 

At 9, a letter arrived from the son of Imam Sahib, 
the contents of which were as follows : “ If your 

invitation had been delivered to me before I reached 
Arcot, I would have complied with it. As I have 
arrived there, I will meet your wishes in due 
course. I note your decision not to put a stop to the 
demolition of the houses at Madras. Please write to 
the commanding officer at Madras to give me a, 
permit to remove my piece-goods. I have sent, 
through ’ Abd-ul Karim, a receipt for Rs. 10,000, 
which please have transferred to the agent of 
GOvardhana Daw, and obtain an acknowledgment 
that it has reached him. Kindly pay to Gundu Balu 
Ohetti such amount as may be due after the accounts 
of the mint have been closed.” 
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When I mentioned all this to the Governor, Chap. 

. XXXVI. 

he asked me whether the receipt had arrived. — 

. 1746. 

I answered in the affirmative, and said that, before 
replying regarding it, the agent of Gdvardhana 
D&S should be communicated with. He desired me 
to do this. 


At half-past 5 this evening, M. Paradis arrived m. Paradis 
at Pondicliery, having left the soldiers, Mahe sepoys, c b "iy.' 
and Coffres, who had accompanied him from Madras, 
at my choultry. It is said that the troops de¬ 
spatched from here, to his assistance, met him at 
Achikkadu Chavadi, and that, under his instructions, 
they accompanied him as far as my choultry, where 
they will halt for the night, and come on here to¬ 
morrow morning. He did not, however, appear 
cheerful; although one would have expected it to be Diarist 

notes that 

otherwise, inasmuch as, with a handful of men, he had 
routed a large Muhammadan army. This I attri- clieeifal ' 


bute to the fact that the spoils from Madras have Attributes 

this to the 

been carried away by the Muhammadans. The face of 
the Governor, also, looked gloomy. He apparently Makes a 
expected a share in the booty, and the loss of it touching 
must have been communicated to him by M. Paradis. Governor * 
A letter has been received from Arcot from Vakil SabbaiJ . an 
Subbaiyan, which contains the following news : “ M. Al/schono* 
Sclionomille,* who was captured by Mahfuz IlM n at to Areo". 1 
St. Thomas’ Mount, has been sent over to Arcot, 


* It has been ascertained that this individual was employed by 
I. de la Bourdonnais, as an Euglish interpreter. 

22 
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where, under instructions from the Nawab, he is to 
be detained, in custody of the local Kotw&l. At 
the intercession of Subbaiyan, Husain Sahib has 
transferred him to his own house, where M. de 
Kerjean and two others are already in confinement, 
and keeps him in honourable captivity, providing 1 
him with a cot and quilt. Having heard that his 
house in the fort at Madras is about to be demolished, 
Husain S&hib desires that the Governor there 
should be addressed, in view to its preservation. 
He further asks that what was plundered from 
Mylapore Dastgir Sahib, after the battle there, 
should be restored to him. The expenses incurred 
for arranging the confinement of M. Schonomille in 
Husain Sahib’s house, instead of in the Kotwai’s 
prison, amounted to Rs. 25, and a liberal present has 
been promised in the event of his release. Five of 
the chief Subahdars, and a messenger bearing a 
letter, have arrived from Nizam-ul-mulk, to receive 
the tribute due from Nawab Anwar-ud-din Kb fi n, 
The Nawab, who has had an attack of diarrhoea, is 
now improving, and he is to be confirmed in his 
present position.” 

I read the foregoing letter to the Governor, at 
8 at night. He exclaimed: “ We must fight on, 
use our muskets, and sack the country as far as 
Arcot, This can no longer be tolerated. The 
more I forbear, the more do the Muhammadans 
foment discord. Then bidding me go, he went to 
supper. 
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Tuesday , 13tli December 17k6, or 2nd Mdrgazhi of 
A/cshaya .—The detachment of soldiers and Mahe 
sepoys, which went to the assistance of M. Paradis, 
returned this morning, having marched as far as 
Achikkadu. Within half au Indian hour of their 
arrival at about half-past 7, the force which accom¬ 
panied M. Paradis returned, with Jemadar Shaikh 
Hasan, who rode in a palanquin bearing the flag 
and kettle-drum captured from Mahfuz Khan, at the 
battle of Mylapore. 

At 9, the Governor summoned me, and desired 
that a letter should be addressed to Vakil Subbaiyan, 
in the following terms : 

“ As regards the request of Husain Sahib that 
the authorities in Madras be told not to destroy his 
house there, he is to be informed that we never 
intended to demolish any of the buildings, and that 
it was the Muhammadans who compelled us to adopt 
that course, for if they had refrained from having 
recourse to arms, there would have been no need on 
our part to cause the destruction of their houses. 
Why,indeed, should we demolish the structureswhich 
ornament our own city ? It is the Muhammadans 
who oblige us to do so. If, even now, they will 
bring the war to a close, and set free our people, 
whom they have wrongfully imprisoned, we will stop 
the further destruction of the buildings in question. 

“As to the request that the goods lost by 
Dastgir Sahib be restored, it is well known to Husain 
feahib that the Pallis, Pariahs, and other tribes of the 
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place, and of the adjoining villages, plundered them, 
and threw the blame on us. 

“ You are further to obtain and forward, as soon 
as possible, a reply to the communication despatched 
the day before yesterday.” 

I accordingly sent a letter to Vakil Subbaiyan, 
written on the lines indicated. 

Sixteen of the camels forming part of the spoil 
in the recent battle, accompanied the force that 
followed M. Paradis. 

At 2 this afternoon, M. Dupleix received the 
following letter from one Arunachala C'hetti, a mer¬ 
chant of Madras, which he sent to me by his peon, 
with instructions to read it, and inform him as to its 
contents, which were : 

“From Madras Arunachala Chetti, to M. Dupleix, 
Governor-General. For a long while, you have 
treated me very kindly. As regards my mercantile 
dealings, I need hardly say more than that my food 
was there [Pondichery], and water here. During the 
time that disturbances weregoingon, 1 placed my gold 
and silver articles in a copper pot, which was buried 
in my store-house. As the building was being demo¬ 
lished, I caused the pot to be dug up, and when 
it was being removed to my house, the subordinates 
of M. Paradis seized and carried it away to the fort, 
saying that the permission of the Governor of Pondi¬ 
chery was required for the delivery of it. Kindly 
write to M. Paradis, instructing him to hand over my 
property to me.” 
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I reported this to the Governor, and he desired 
me to prepare the following reply : “ I have received 
your letter, and have noted its contents. If you 
come in person, and have an interview with me, I will 
do my best to meet your wishes.” I wrote a Tamil 
letter in these terms, and gave it to, the Governor. 

Last night, at 8, I received information that 
the army of Muhammad ’Alt KMn, the son of the 
Naw&b, had reached Tiruviti. I communicated this 
to the Governor. He ashed if the troops mentioned 
by me were on their way to Fort St. David, and I 
replied that the common report was that they would 
march there to-morrow. When lie questioned me as 
to the strength of the force, I said that I had heard 
that there were 1,500 horse, 2,000 infantry, 100 
camels, 15 or 20 elephants, and 19 large and small 
guns, each on a bullock. I told him, also, that 
although the direct route from Gingee to Fort St. 
David lay through Tiruppapuliydr, Yizhuppuram, 
and Bahftr, Muhammad ’All Khan had made a detour 
of three leagues to the westward, skirting Tiruviti and 
Panruti. He exclaimed “ Why ? ”. I replied : “As 
our soldiers are moving about the country as far as 
Yizhuppuram, his men are afraid of a sudden attack. 
He, himself, hardly sleeps during the night time, even 
for half an Indian hour, and he constantly moves from 
one tent to another. Day and night, he is haunted by 
the apprehension of being attacked by the French.” 

I added that this was the decided opinion of the 
people ; on which the Governor, accepting this as 
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true, remarked that Muhammad ’Alt Khan was a 
timid man. 

Some forty days ago, letters were written to the 
Killedars, Jaghirdars, and other notables, wherein 
complaint was made that Mahfuz Kh an had unjustly 
arrested the envoys sent to him by the French, 
and had imprisoned them ; that he was preparing 
to wage war against the French ; and that he was 
guilty of other wrong doing. Replies from some of 
them ; namely, Taqi S&hib of Wandiwash, Killedar 
Mir Asad-ulMh KMn of Chetpattu, Murtaz! Ali 
Khan of Vellore, and Killedar Hirasat Kh an of 
S&tghar, were received this evening. 

Those of Vellore and Satghar respectively wrote 
as follows : “ I have received your letter, the perusal 
of which has given me great pleasure. Mahfuz KMn, 
also, has written to me, in detail, how the Naw!b dealt 
with you, and how you behaved. This was to my 
satisfaction. It would, however, be better for you 
if, having regard to the friendship of Naw!b Anwar- 
ud-din KMn. you act in conformity to his wishes.” 

The answer of Mir Asad ran thus : “I have 
read your letter, and it has caused me much gratifica¬ 
tion. Please let me know the origin and cause of the 
war between you and the English. As we have 
been on good terms with each other until now, 
I wish you to continue your friendship with me, to 
the end.” He wrote in general and respectful terms 
of this nature; but through a peon, Marian, and 
another man—name unknown—, who brought the 
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letter, he sent word to the Governor privately: chap. 
“You have done exceedingly well; you have —- 

acquired undying fame for yourself and your 
posterity. What Anwar-ud-din Khan does is hut 
an empty threat; you need not concern yourself Nawab. 
about him. Niz3m-ul-mulk will also be pleased with 
you, as he bears ill-will towards ‘this Subahdar. 

You will, no doubt, be quite successful. I have 
also written regarding the matter to the Nigam, from Ami mires 

00 not coming 

whom I expect a reply which will be agreeable 
to you. You should, on no account, come to any 
terms with him. If the money given as presents 
to these people was expended in collecting troops, 
and driving them away, it would prove a far more 
glorious concern. 

To the letter of the Governor representing that Taqi sahib 

A # avoids all 

Mahfuz KMn was behaving unjustly towards him, " f ^® noe 
Taqi Sahib sent an answer in which he evaded any ott8e' t 

^ . circular. 

reference to the complaint, but obsei’vedas follows : 

“ I have received your letter, with much pleasure. 

I learn that, in continuance of the friendship which 
existed between you and Nawab S’aadat-ullah KMn 
and other Nav3its in former days, you still deal very Anti writes 
kindly with the NaMit class; I have been told jWrnor-s 
that you have a special regard and respect for the towards the 
households of Chanda Sahib, Bade S3hib, and ’AH eto. 

Ddst KMn, and have been informed from time to 
time, to my exceeding satisfaction, of the help which 
you invariably render them. For this God will 
favour you with every success; and greatness.” 
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By the time that I had read all the details to the 
Governor, it was 10 at night. He was pleased; 
and spoke well of the Nav&its. He told me that it 
was through fear of Anwar-ud-din Kh an, that Mir 
Asad had written one thing in his formal answer, 
and caused a different communication to be made to 
him orally. 

The reply of Mir Husain Kh an. Killedar of 
Vazhud&vffr, ran thus: “ When Muhammad ’Alt 
KMn was marching by way of CMtpattu he told me 
that he was about to attack the fort of Pondichery, 
and wished me to place the fort which 1 command, 
at his disposal, as a halting place. I replied that as 
it was the property of the Emperor, he should obtain 
the previous permission of Niz&m-ul-mulk. Muham¬ 
mad ’All was offended at this, and said : ‘ I know 
you are acting in collusion with the Governor of 
Pondichery, and mean to defy me. Very well; I 
will capture Vazhudavffr, and confiscate all your 
jSghir villages.’ He is now advancing, full of anger ; 
but this is a matter of little consequence to you. 
God has favoured you with the courage and strength 
necessary to overcome these Muhammadans. You 
will acquire the reputation that throughout Hindu¬ 
stan there is no one who can conquer the French, 
and no nation so bold as they; either in these 
parts, or in Europe. Your deeds will raise your 
descendants to great distinction. Close friendship 
having long existed between you and our Naw&b, 
Mir Asad-lJ llah Khan, our fort is yours, and we 
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regard all your concerns as our own. When 
M. Paradis came, with only 150 men, Anwar Kh an, 
the son of Mahfuz KMn’s elder brother, surrounded 
him with a force of 1,500 cavalry and 1,000 
infantry. We were then very apprehensive as to 
his safety. Being Saiyeds, we offered up prayers 
that God might bless him with success and our 
petition was heard. With but a small force M. 
Paradis attacked and drove away the vast army of 
the Moghuls, killing some, and gaining a victory. 
This is a matter for congratulation. God seems to 
favour your enterprise, and He will bless you with 
many similar triumphs.” When I read this to the 
Governor, he spoke, for an Indian hour, in high 
terms of Mir Asad, and desired me to write an 
answer to him, on the following day. As it was 
then 11, I took leave, and went home. 


23 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


FROM BE CUMBER 1 -lTtf 1746, TO DECEMBER 
25TH, 1746 . 

Diarist reports to the Governor that M. ’All Khan is at Nelb'kuppam—And 
is said to be going to Manjakuppum — Diarist directed to procure 
certain information—Replies that it has been obtained—Governor 
much pleased—Military officers object to M. Paradis as a leader— 
Governor has much trouble in pacifying them—He gives certain 
orders to diarist—News of II. ’All Khan’s movements—And of his 
reception by the English—The spot assigned for his camp—He is 
displeased with this, and goes elsewhere—Induced to return, and 
another site is indicated to him—Asks that his front may be pro¬ 
tected Finally camps at Kondflr Tope—He and his men greatly fear 
a night attack—Governor causes this news to be repeated to M. 
Paradis—Remarks of the Governor as to M. ’All Khan_The obser¬ 

vations thereupon made by diarist-Who gives M. Dupleix the news 
regarding Mahfnz Khan—And says that the Nawab is better— 
Conversation as to the tenacity of life of the Nawab - Dashing 
escape of English prisoners—Eight recaptured at once, owing to 
injuries—Four more re-taken in the afternoon-And, later, ton "who 
were hiding in low jungle—Force sent to attack the enemy’s horse 
near Azhisapakkam-The latter take to flight-The French make a 
halt, for dinner— Give chase to some more of the enemy—And halt 
again at Marikiishnaporam, where another skirmish takes place- 
The opposing force retreats to Manjakuppam—A scout says that he 

saw this Letters, etc., from Surat, to Governor, and M. Dulaurens_ 

Tim bearers of these make contradictory reports concerning the 
Nizam—They state also that they were taken to Mahfnz Kalian’s 
camp, but released—The enemy surprise the camp at Manjakuppam— 
After a long fight, the French retreat, with loss of supplies- And 
are followed as far as Tavalakuppam-Remarks of the Governor on 
hearing this news-General impression as to the nature of the defeat 
-Governor is glad at the reverse-Says that M. de Bury, and other 
officers, refused to serve under M. Paradis-And that he is pleased at 

their discomfiture—He reminds diarist of a m „.„. P ' ' at 
„ , .. , . . , or a conversation when the 

force was starting out-And says that diarist’s prediction proved cor! 
rect-—Details of supplies captured by the English-Mr. Morse’s dubash 
waylaid, and robbed of papers, money, etc.— This clone Aiv m ’ 
was writing to Fort St. David-Governor directs diar’ist to arrange 6 
for seizure of the letters-The measures taken to effect this-Dubash 
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receives, from Mr. Morse, a letter, for transmission—Four of diarist’s 
servants sent to waylay, and rob him—They take from him, and a 
companion, letters, etc.—One letter from Mr. Morse, and another 
from the dubash to G. Nayakkan—The former contains nothing of 
importance —The latter relates merely to Mr. and Mrs. Morse’s 
private affairs—Disposal of the stolen money—Governor repeats, to 
diarist, M. do Bury’s explanation of his defeat—The reverse attributed 
to the disobedience of his officers—The sailors also blamed—Diarist 
speaks of the effect which the presence of M.Paradis would have had— 
And tells an anecdote, in illustration of this—‘Further conversation— 
The mafters in charge of which Governor places diarist—Stiriya Pillai 
brought before him—His insubordinate conduct—The cause of this 
— Excuse offered by him—Diarist refuses to accept it —And has 
words with Tanappa Mudali touching the man — Under orders from 
M. Dulaurens, Kommana Mudali visits diarist—And takes him to 
task for interfering at Azhisapakkam—Diarist replies that what he 
did was under orders of the Governor—He asks why Sffriya "Pillai, 
alone, disobeyed—Denies other allegations made against him—And 
challenges inquiry—Reply of Kommana Mudali—Governor decides 
to burn all the Nawab’s villages—Diarist’s suggestion for protecting 
certain others—This approved —Tickets, with the Governor’s seal, 
ordered — And sent, with a letter, to the Killedar of Vazhudavdr— 
Diarist mentions others to be similarly treated —And speaks specially 
in favour of some—Governor twits him with having said the like 
of a now hostile Reddi — Conversation as to this man’s conduct 
—Governor refuses him a ticket, and diarist retires—Governor sends 
for him again — And orderB gifts for two Jemadars—Additions made 
to these— At the invitation of the Govornor, diarist goes to Ariyankup- 
pam—The troops there, drawn up, in review order—Madame 
Dupleix present — Speech made by the Governor when presenting the 
gifts — Rs. 3,000 distributed amongst the troops— Governor converses 
with the officer commanding the sailor6 — And then chats with 
diarist — Hews, of various kinds, from the camp of M. ’All Khan 
— Diarist tells all this to tho Governor — Who asks regarding the 
Nizam, and Nawab —Report that Anwar Khan has desired M. ’Ali 
Kh an to cease hostilities — Other news — Alleged effect of the more 
mention of the French, in M. ’ Ali Khan’s camp—Movements of 
M. ’Ali Khan, and Anwar Khan — Diarist tells the Governor the 
route which they must follow, to reach Pondichery—Governor ques¬ 
tions him concerning Cuddalore—His reply — Conversation touching 
his knowledge of the place—Governor directs inquiry to be made— 
Asks for a plan of a certain road — Diarist sketches two different 
routes—Conversation which ensues—Contents of a letter toM.’Ali 
Khan, which awaits despatoh—Governor hands the letter, mid a 
present,to the.messenger — And, it being Christmas day, goes to church 
—On his return, he sends for diarist — Conversation as to the lack 
of grain for Pondichery — Governor makes a suggestion — DiariRt 
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demurs to it—Mentions what M. Lenoir did on a like occasion—And 
says that saving the starving poor will add to the Governor’s credit 

Conversation as to the special price at which to sell paddy_ 

Governor fixes this, and orders that any loss shall bo debited to him— 
He tells diarist why he intends to attack M. 'Ali Khan-Diarist makes 
a flattering speech—Governor departs for Ariyankuppam. 

Wednesday, 14th December 1746, or 3rd Mdrgazhi 
reports to of Akshaya. Having received news that Muhammad 
’ All KMn halted last night at Tiruviti, and 
Khanisat reached Nellikuppam, at 10 this morning, I reported 

kuppam. • i j-i n , & r 

this to the Governor, and further informed him 

t A 0 n begoii;i d o£ tbe rumour tkat he would go, in the afternoon, 
ku^rr to the Company’s garden at Manjakuppam, which 
is inside the boundary of Fort St. David. The 
Governor asked me whether the authorities at 
h ort bt. David had funds to meet the expenses 
of these troops. I told him that the Dutch at 
IS to Ne gapatam were assisting them. He directed me to 
certain send spies to ascertain how many guns, peons sol- 

infonmi- ,. 3 _ _ 1/0 I 9 

non. diers, and East Indians, there were in Fort St. David 
and the batteries round about, and also in those 
Replies a t Cuddalorfc. I replied that I had already obtained 

obtained. P artlculars - He desir ed me to record these in 

French. I promised to do so. He asked me how 
I managed to procure the information, even before 
it was demanded. I said that J knew he would 
require it, and that I had therefore secured it. 
Governor and made a record in writing. He was very much 

pleased. pleased, and began to praise me. I refrain from 

committing to paper what lie said, as I might be 
charged with egotism. 
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* As the captains of the soldiers, the officers, 
ensigns, and lieutenants, protested against being 
placed under the command of M. Paradis, in view to 
the proposed attack on Fort St. David, a meeting of 
the Council was held, and the Governor was occupied 
in summoning the captains and officers, and MM. de 
Bury, de la Tour, and Plaisanes, singly, and two and 
four at a time, pacifying them by pointing out similar 
instances in Europe, and showing them statements 
on record, as well as papers, to prove that there had 
been precedents. He then sent for me, and bade me 
instruct the Nayinar f to be ready to start with sixty 
peons, and also to procure provisions, which were to 
be laden on the camels that had come with M. 
Paradis. 

This evening, the following news was brought to 
the Governor, by one of the Nayinar’s peons, when 
I, two of the Company’s peons, and four of the 
Nayinar’s, were present. Muhammad ’All Kh an, 
whose following consisted of 1,500 horse, 19 guns, 
large and small, 100 rocket men, 500 matchlock men, 
100 camels, and 10 elephants, set out, in company 
with ’Abd-ul Jalil, each riding on an elephant. 
They first halted at Tiruv§ndipuram, and then 
proceeded to the garden at Manjakuppam, where 


# This list of officers is a literal translation of what appears in the 
diary, and the sequence is the same. 

tl The whole of the Military Officers ” would, no doubt, be an appro¬ 
priate free rendering. 

+ Karuttambi Nayinar ; the head of the police. 
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Mr. Croke, the Deputy Governor of Port St. David, 
who was escorted by some Europeans, received 
him. A salute was then fired, in honour of the 
arrival of the party. Four Englishmen, in carriages, 
accompanied Muhammad ’All Kh an’s force, from 
Gingee, and they are now with him and the 
Deputy Governor. When the English assigned the 
road between the Pennar and Pondichery for the 
encampment of the army, Muhammad ’All Khan 
asked them whither it led. Their answer was : “ To 
Pondichery, and Madras”; on which he inquired 
what the distauce was between the spot where they 
were, and Pondichery. They replied that it was a 
little less than a league. He then became incensed, 
and exclaimed : “You have arranged that my camp, 
and that of my troops, shall be on the road by 
which the French are expected to advance from 
Pondichery to attack this place. We will go 
to Tiruvendipuram.” So saying, he promptly 
departed. An Indian hour after he had gone, the 
Deputy Governor, with Rangappa Nayaklcan and 
others, went to him, appeased his wrath, and brought 
him back, proposing to accommodate him and his 
followers on the banks of the Pennar, to the north¬ 
west of Manjakuppam, near Tirupp&puliyur, some¬ 
where between that village, and what is known as 
the ‘ horsetail ’ battery ; it being an out-of-the-way 
place, about a mile distant from the west of the 
public road. Regarding even this as too unsafe, 
he desired that 3ome guns and a force of sepoys, 
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from Fort St. David, should be posted in front of x °xvn 
his men. The English acceded to this. On recon¬ 
sideration, however, he was dissatisfied with even this 
spot, so he decided to quit it, and to pitch his camp Finally 

r camps 

at Koudfir Tope, which lies further from the suburbs §**£“*« 
of Fort St. David. Here, he and. his whole force 
were encamped together. They were exceedingly ueandh^ 
afraid that M. Paradis might set upon them that 

attack. 

night, with a body of 500 soldiers. 

On hearing this, the Governor desired the man cim^th’is 

, , , , , . . i • n news to be 

who had brought the news to repeat it briefly repeated to 

° J M. Paradis. 

before M. Paradis and a few others, and he 
requested me to translate it into French. After I 
had done this, the Governor said that it was all true. 

He further remarked: “ Muhammad ’All KMn Remarks of 

* ~ Governor 

ought not to have shown his lack of courage, in the Kim. 11 ' Ah 
way that he has. Could he not have maintained 
his prestige by suppressing the motives which led 
him to betake himself within the limits of English 
territory ? ” T thereupon observed : “ It is due to rations 9 "" 

thereupon, 

your remarkable good fortune that apprehensions of ( ^f st by 
this nature have arisen in the hearts of Muhammad 
’Ali and his men. With all their advantages in 
armament, they cannot, when your troops actually 
take the field, hold out against them.” The Governor, 
and all the Europeans who were there, unanimously 
said that I was right. 

M. Dupleix then inquired whether any news iy T h ° s M . 
had been received regarding Mahfuz KMn’a move- news' aV ’ 11 

° . ° • - Mahfu* 

ments. I replied: “ He is now at Amarampet. It Khl>n- 
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is said that, after having advanced as far as Sadras, 
Anwar Kh an fell back, and joined Mahfuz KM n.” 
The Governor remarked that a letter which he had 
received from Madras corroborated my statement. 
He then asked me how Nawab Anwar-ud-din Kh an 
was faring. My reply was that, from what I had 
heard, he was improving. On this, he said : “ His 
end seems to be as far off as ever. It is certainly 
remarkable that this man, who is eighty-six years 
old, still survives so many maladies.” I observed : 
“Can one’s life come to an end unless the appointed 
time arrives: until then, one must linger on in that 
way.” “ True,” he exclaimed, and then retired. 

Monday, 19th December 11 kb, or 8th Mdrgazhi 
of Ahshaya .—At about seven Indian hours after 
sunrise, the chief of the peons furnished me with 
the news that thirty of the Englishmen who were 
imprisoned in the fort, had escaped by leaping over 
the wall, after having severely beaten the guard, 
and that they were then pursued, with the result 
that eight were picked up on the bank of the salt 
river, with injuries to their hips and legs, which 
rendered them unable to walk further. I said: 
“ Very well. Send out more men in search of 
others.” At about 3 in the afternoon, some peons 
from Nayin&r told me that four more had been 
caught, of whom two had been sent to Ariy&n- 
kuppam, and the other two would have to be carried 
here. I desired them to bring the men. Again, 
at 4 o’clock, the watchman of Kuppam, a village 
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to the west of Villiyanalldr, informed me that ten ^Chap^ 
unarmed Englishmen were hiding amongst some 
date-palms and sangam* bushes. I at once reported Andaater, 
this to the Governor, and caused twenty musketeers in low 
to be sent out. They captured the ten Englishmen, 
brought them in at 8, and left them in custody of 
the guard at the fort gate. 

Information having been received, through our * 0 ™f a s c ° k nt 
scouts, that a detachment of 300 horse, from the horse, near 

, n Azhisa- 

Muhammadan army which had encamped west ot pakkum 

Cuddalore, was hanging about Azhisapakkatn, a force 

was despatched ' from Ariyankuppam, and sighted 

the enemy as they were marching abreast of 

Muttirusa Pillai Chavadi. The Mahd sepoys, and 

some of the soldiers, at once gave chase to them, 

on which they fled. Two or three Englishmen, TheiattiT 

mounted on horses, entered the village of Azhisa- fli * ht> 

pfikkara, and shot two cows. When they were 

pursued, both they and 100 horsemen, who were in 

the neighbourhood, decamped. The French troops twF r™ei 

thereupon marched on to Kattupillaiyiir Ivovil, 

where they halted. As the men composing this 

force were eating their dinners, 600 mounted men 

from the camp of Muhammad ’All Khan came in 

sight, on which the Mahd sepoys, a few soldiers, GivechaHU 

and ten horsemen, set off in pursuit of them. Not more of the 

enemy. 

being able to offer any resistance, they fled, and were 
chased as far as BShdr. Our men then went on to 


24 


* A thorny shrub n*vmed Azina tetracanthi\ 
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Marikrishn&puram, where they halted. Here, again, 
the enemy, including some Englishmen, appeared 
and, from the cover of the boundary hedge, fired 
innumerable shots at our men, who, in return, 
dischai’ged four or five cannon. The Malie sepoys, 
and some of the soldiers, then charged and attacked 
them. The outcome of this skirmish was that the 
enemy retreated to the garden at Manjakuppam, 
carrying with them four wounded. Our men, none 
of whom were injured, encamped near the boundary 
hedge. 

Malaiyappa Mudali, a scout, said that he had 
seen all these doings, with his own eyes. 

This evening, some messengers from Surat 
brought letters addressed to the Governor, and 
M. Dulaurens, and also some despatches from the 
authorities in France. The subject of these is not 
known. The men who brought them made the 
following statement to the Governor : 

“ Having received a report of the death of 
the Subahdar of Surat, Niz&m-ul-Mulk, escorted 
by a merchant of Surat named Mu 11a ’Abd-ul-S’nah 
Ahmad Khan Baqar-ud-dxn, has left Hyderabad, 
and is on his way thither, by way of Aurangabad. 
It is said, that N&sir Jang, also, is about to go 
thither. There is however a more recent rumour 
that Niz&m-ul-mulk has arranged matters amicably 
with Nasir Jang, who has in consequence aban¬ 
doned visiting Surat. On our return from Satara, 
whither we went to see Sau Bhdji Rao, we were 
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taken by a custom-house officer to the camp of 
Mahfuz Kh an who permitted us to go on our way, 
on production of a certificate bearing the seal of 
Nigam-ul-mulk.” 

Tuesday, SOth December 17k6, or 9th Mdrgazhi of 
Alcshaya .—The news received, to-day, from our 
troops is as follows : 

When encamped near Manjakuppam, the force 
was, at about four Indian hours before sunrise, 
surrounded on all sides by the Naw&b’s horse, and 
the English, who fired on them with cannon, mus¬ 
kets, and rockets. They then prepared for action, 
and leaving 200 men in the garden, to guard the 
stores, the remainder fought very valiantly, in 
close order. The engagement continued for about 
ten Indian hours after da.y-break. On our side, 
one European was killed, and ten were wounded, 
whilst of the Mahe sepoys seven or eight were 
killed, and ten were wounded. On the side of the 
enemy the number of men and horses killed amongst 
the Muhammadans tvas respectively . * 

and that of men wounded was . * • 

whilst amongst the English .... * were 

killed and .... * wounded. Eventually, 

the supplies of the French fell into the hands of 
the enemy, and our men not being able to hold their 
ground, retired to the east of Marikrishnapuram, 
with their cattle and camels, and, marching along 
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the beach, arrived at Ai’iytinkuppam, at 4 o’clock. 
Two of the camels, which were not able to get out 
of a mire at a water-course near Marikrishnapuram, 
were killed by our men. The Muhammadan horse¬ 
men, with whom there were also a few English, 
followed as far as Tavalukuppam, and then fell back. 

The Governor and I were receiving infor¬ 
mation of all this after 12 noon. On arrival of the 
news, he sent for me, and said as follows : “ For 
four days, I urged that M. Paradis should be 
appointed to the command. But M. de Bury would 
not listen. Now see how he comes hurrying back. 
All this is due to his mot taking my advice. Some 
do not understand, unless they are hit on the head. 
Note how things will go in future, and the course 
that they will follow.” 

Most of the townsfolk were under the impres¬ 
sion that the whole force had been destroyed, 
and rejoiced very much when it became known that 
it had returned in safety. I spoke to the people, in 
encouraging terms, explaining to them what had 
taken place. I then returned home, had supper, 
and went to bed. Neither the Governor, nor I, were 
cast down by this discomfiture. The supplies, alone, 
fell into the hands of the enemy and no other damage 
was sustained. All have returned. I have recorded 
what I was told had actually occurred. 

The following is what the Governor said this 
afternoon: “ I am very glad that our people have 
sustained a reverse. I spoke ss earnestly as I could 
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to M. de Bury, and other officers, in view to M. 
Paradis being appointed to the chief command, hut 
they refused to serve under his orders, on the plea 
that he was hut an engineer, and they asked me to 
give them a trial, and see whether they would not he 
as victorious as he had been. It was then my hope 
that they might return discomfited. This is what 
has actually come to pass, and I am pleased, although 
I am somewhat cast down at the thought that our men 
have sustained a defeat. When M. de Bury and his 
fellows were starting on the expedition, you, on 
noticing that M. Paradis was not accompanying them, 
asked me to whom intelligence should be furnished by 
the scouts. I told you that M. de Bury was going, 
and desired that they should continue supplying him 
with news, and at the same time mentioned that 
M. Paradis would go later on, and could then be 
communicated with. You, however, said to me : 
‘ It would be well if M. Paradis took the command. 
The very mention of his name, will cause men to 
tremble. If he does not go, neither the Muham¬ 
madans nor the English will have the least feai\’ 
Your prediction has proved correct.” 

On this occasion, the Governor talked to me for 
about four Indian hours, and to record all that he 
said would fill, at least, 100 pages. I have given 
the gist of the conversation. 

The following is a list of what the English 
captured at the fight near Marikrishn&puram: 
Company’s cattle, etc., about 250, or 2G0; tents 
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about 120, or 130; muskets 250, in five boxes; 
copper jugs for pouring out brandy 60; kegs of 
spirits 100; kegs of powder 50; pigs 100; sbeep 
1/100; and fowls 2,000; besides bread, biscuit, 
dishes, and plates. 

I noted in the diary of the * 8th instant that, on 
that night, at about 10 o’clock, Lakshmana Mudali, 
the brother of Perum&lMudali, who is the dubash of 
Mr. Morse, and one Kandappan were, when on their 
way home, waylaid, to the west of the Deputy 
Governor’s house, by five or six men, and deprived 
of what money, goods, and papers, they had m 
their possession. I will now record all the circum¬ 
stances connected with this affair, as it might be 
thought strange that such a daring robbery should 
have been perpetrated on a high road, when it was 
but 10 at night, and also near the house of the 
Deputy Governor. When it came to the knowledge 
of M. Dupleix, about fifteen or twenty days ago, that 
Mr. Morse and the authorities at Fort St. David 
were writing to each other, and that MM. de Bausset 
and Friell were constantly visiting and speaking 
to Mr. Morse, he, reprimanded the last named, 
asking what business they, as Frenchmen, could 
have with that gentleman. He called them dogs; 
and used other abusive language of a similar kind 
towards them. He then sent for me, and said : 
“I hear that Mr. Morse is communicating with 


*• There Is no such entry in the diary of this date. 
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Fort St. David, by means of letters. 1 wish you 
to depute proper men to seize, and bring them to 
me.” He then went on to say : “ This is a matter 
which should not be entrusted to the chief of the 
peons. He cannot carry it through. He would 
spoil the whole thing. You must arrange it your- 
self, by employing suitable men.” He gave me 
these instructions about fifteen days ago. Tat once 
employed two agents, each on a salary of a pagoda 
a month, and desired them to ascertain everything 
that took place at Mr. Morse’s residence, and to 
make prompt report to me. I have accordingly 
been kept informed, daily, of every transaction there, 
and of the letters received from Fort St. David. 
Yesterday, a young BrShraan brought one from 
there, aud delivered it to Mr. Morse, who, after 
reading it, told him that he would give a reply. His 
dubash Lakshmanan then instructed the young 
BrShinan to go to the house where he was living, 
and where he proposed bringing Mr. Morse’s letter 
to Fort St. David. As 30011 as this news reached 
me, I arranged for the Brahman being secretly 
seized, and confined in the house of the chief of the 
peons ; and deputed four of my palanquin bearers, 
who were accompanied by Azhagiri Chetti, to take 
possession of, and bring away, the letters carried 
by Lakshmanan. To make it appear that this 
was done by robbers—lest the abstraction of the 
papers, alone, might create suspicion—I instructed 
them to take from him, by violence, whatever money 
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xSvir. and other articles he liacl about Lakshmanan 

ancl another person who accompanied him, were 

tomhfi accordingly waylaid, at the bridge to the west of 
companion , the Deputy Governor's. The money they had 

letters, etc. J J 5 

namely, 10 pagodas, tanams to the same amount, and 
some rupees, making in all 27 pagodas ; and the 
letters which they bore, were snatched from them ; 
and their clothes, including their coats, were torn. 
The sham robbers at once brought the money to me, 
one letter as also the letters, amongst which was one addressed 
another’ 1 "' 1 by Mr. Morse to the authorities at Fort St. David, 
and another, in Tamil, written by Lakshmanan 
yakitan. to Guruvappa Myakkan. I handed these over to 
the Governor, who transferred them to M. Mathieu, 
bidding him examine the contents of the English 
contains er ^ e ^ er - ^ 0 said that there was nothing particular 
' import- of in and that it ran thus : “ It is my fate that has 
subjected me to the miseries which have come upon 
me. I pine here, drinking my own blood. This 
being the will of God, what can we do ? I hope you, 
at least, will act with judgment, and continue to 
govern your settlement.” I then explained to 
The tetter the Governor the contents of the letter from 
Mr. &Mr8. Lakshmanan, which was addressed to Guruvapna 
sggjf Nayakkan. They were to the following effect: 
“ Be good enough to take out and forward Mrs. 
Morse’s boxes inlaid with ivory, her clothing, and 
other articles. Please furnish information as to the 
prices of the piece-goods purchased, and sent from 
Cpddalore. As regards debts due to Mr. Morse, 
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by merchants, rigorous measures should, if neces¬ 
sary, be taken to enforce payment. All the money 
available, and all the goods and other articles 
belonging to him, should be kept in Fort St. David.” 
He then desired that the 27 pagodas which the 
peons had brought should be distributed amongst 
them. I have, however, kept the money with me, 
as he is likely to ask me for it again. All this 
thieving has been perpetrated in view to procure 
the letters. 

I give, below, the purport of a conversation 
which took place between me and the Governor, this 
evening. He said : “ M. de Bury has related to me 
the particulars of the recent expedition. Seventy or 
eighty of the Muhammadan horsemen fell. Of the 
native sepoys, 200 or 300 were killed. If the action 
had continued for two Indian hours longer, many 
more Muhammadans would have been slain, and our 
force would have reached Arcot. The officers who 
accompanied the expedition would not obey their 
commanding officer, and each persisted in having 
his own way. It is to this that he attributes the 
reverse. He said that as a strong force could not 
be detailed for the protection of the spare ammuni¬ 
tion and supplies, which were consequently carried 
off, our men had not enough powder and ball, or 
provisions, to enable them to continue the struggle. 
M. de Bury, and the officers rvho were with him, 
charged the men of the navy with disobedience, and 
partly imputed the failure to their conduct. I, 
26 
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xxvii kowever, imputed it to theirs.” I replied: “ M. 
- Paradis s name is held in such dread there, that if he 
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wShave ot hls P res ence. I cannot adequately describe how 
they tremble at the very mention of his name, 
antidote, an ^kere was a man in our community known as ‘ Gun- 
tiM Lakshmana Myakkan’. It is said that, during his 
time, when the horses of Muhammadans were taken 
to be watered they would not drink, but lifted up 
their heads, and looked back in the direction from 
which they had come, until they were told ‘ Gun- 
Lakshmana Nstyakkan is not here. Go on; drink.’ 
Just in this fashion, do the men of the Muhammadan 
army shake at the very name of M. Paradis. More 
conversa- 0n fc k 0 su kj ecfc might be regarded as flattery. When 
tion - you hear further, from other sources, you will be 
convinced of the truth of my statement.” He 
exclaimed : “ It is true. In future, I will send M. 
Paradis.” He further added : “ You must ascertain 
£ h cww al1 the news > and keep me informed. You had 
Governor better take charge of all matters connected with the 

places „ 

dianst. supply of cattle, coolies, and peons, and so save me tho 

trouble of attending to them.” I said “ Very well.” 

Wednesday, 21st December 1746, or 10th Mdryazhi 
of Akshaya .—This morning, Swaminadhnn, whom 1 
amain kad sent to Azhisapakkam, to bring Sflriya Piljai, 
before* returned with him. For four days prior to the des¬ 
patch of the expedition against Fort St. David, the 
authorities of the villages within which French 
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territory lay, had, by order of tbe Governor, been 
called upon by me to procure and supply coolies. I 
wrote to Ozhukarai, and other villages, including 
Azhisapakkam, on the subject, but no coolies 
were received from the last mentioned of these, 
nor did Sftriya Pillai attend, when summoned. This 
led to my sending a Company’s peon, to fetch 
him. When he arrived, I asked him why he had not 
complied with the demand for coolies, or appeared 
when sent for. His answer was that everyone had 
absconded. Speaking in severe terms, I pointed out 
that 150 men had been received from the adjoining 
village of Ariy&nkuppam, which is not a tenth of 
the size of his, and that it was an impertinence on 
his part not to have sent any. Bidding him present 
himself before the Governor, I went to my areca-nut 
store-house, and during the time that I was there, 
I was sent for by M. Dupleix, on whom I accord¬ 
ingly waited. As I was on my way back, I came, 
at the entrance to Governor’s house, on T&nappa 
Mudali, who was talking to Azhisapakkam Shriya 
Pillai. On seeing me, he said: “ Please send 
Sftriya Pillai back to his village.” Believing that he 
was a gentleman, I made him acquainted with every¬ 
thing done by the man, and remarked that he did not 
deserve to be excused, and that his conduct ought 
to be brought to the notice of the Governor, and 
an adequate punishment awarded to him. T&nappa 
Mudali exclaimed : “ This is notin your power.” I 
replied : “ You will soon know whether it is, or not.” 
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As I was about to see the Governor on the 
subject, Kommana Mudali came to me, and said as 
follows; premising that he did so at the bidding of 
M. Dulaurens: “ You have called away all the in¬ 
habitants of Azhisapakkam. You have, it is said, 
not only obstructed the collection of taxes, but also 
hindered the supply of water to the rice fields. 
You have further, it would seem, used abusive langu¬ 
age towards the men there. I t must be remembered 
that Azhisapakkam differs from other villages, in 
that it belongs to M. Dumas, and not to the 
Company. It, therefore, should not be interfered 
with ; and, if necessary, the Governor will be ad¬ 
dressed on the subject.” To this I retorted, saying : 
“ It was not on my own account that I wrote 
for them. No village was called upon to supply 
coolies, without orders from the Governor. In each 
communication on the subject, there was an express 
note that action was taken under his instructions. 
It was nowhere said that it originated with me. Did 
not the villages so addressed send a reply, and also 
supply men by hundreds, and fifties ? Why did 
Sftriya Pillai, alone, abstain from replying, or furnish¬ 
ing coolies, or even from attending when summoned 
t,o do so ? On previous occasions, did not Kanakar&ya 
Mudali and Tanappa Mudali write to Azhisapakkam, 
and procure coolies ? It was apparently because 
the requisition proceeded from me, that some one 
desired to create ill-feeling between me and M. 
Dulaurens, and therefore imputed to me things 
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which I never did ; such as that I had prevented 
the collection of taxes, had hindered the distribu¬ 
tion of water to the fields, and had dissuaded 
the local Reddis from returning to their village. 
Should there be truth in any of these statements, I 
am willing to be treated as an offender, and to be 
fined. Let an undertaking to the same effect be 
taken, in writing, from the person who furnished 
the information, and let the matter be formally 
investigated.” Saying that he took my side in the 
matter, Kommana Mudali promised that he would 
speak to M. Dulaurens, requested me to do so too, 
and then departed. He visited me again in the 
evening, and repeated his request. 

The Governor sent for me to-day, and said : “ I 
am determined that all the villages belonging to the 
Nawdb shall be burned. What distinguishing mark 
shall I give to the jaghir villages appertaining to the 
fort at Vazhuddvur, so that they may be unmolested.” 
1 replied : “ Anything that may appear agreeable to 
you.” He then said : “ Would it not do to hoist a 
white flag, in each of them.” I answered : “ Other 
| villages may do so. You might furnish each with 
a ticket bearing your seal, impressed on wax, just in 
> the same way as you do for the guidance of the 
postal authorities, when despatching your letters to 
Madras. The villages concerned should be desired 
to produce these, on the arrival of our troops, to 
whom instructions should be given that places 
where the ticket is shown, should not be molested. 
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This appears to me to be a more feasible plan.” 
On this, he said : “ What you have suggested 
seems to be the proper course: we must adopt it. 
Please tell Mathieu to make up fifty tickets, affixing 
to each a wax seal.” I gave orders accordingly. 
The Governor then summoned me, aud gave direc¬ 
tions to write a letter to Mir Husain Kh an, the 
Killedar of Vazhud4vftr, sending him as many sealed 
tickets as he had villages. I said that. I would do 
so, and wrote the following letter: “Muhammad 
’All Kh an has arrived in these parts, and is giving 
much trouble to our people, and doing harm in our 
villages. We have patiently waited until now, but 
he does not seem to abate his evil ways. We have 
therefore no other alternative than to sack and 
burn all his villages, and to make the inhabitants of 
them prisoners. But as we are mutual friends, and 
as we regard your villages as though they were our 
own, please distribute these sealed tickets through¬ 
out them.” With this communication, we sent him 
forty-five of these. I then said to the Governor: 
“ Sir, there are now the villages belonging to Nava- 
m&l, and those of MurtazS ’All Khan ; we shall have 
to send tokens to them, also.” He replied: “ Very 
well; do so.” 1 next told him that there were some 
Jaghirdars who were of much help to us, and that 
protection should be accorded to them likewise. 
He asked me who they were. I answered : “ Their 
names are Perumukkal Miyan Sahib, Muttu Mai la 
Reddi, and Muttu Venkatapati Reddi. We must 
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send tickets to their villages; they are of much use 
to us because we obtain paddy from their lands, to 
the value of two lakhs of pagodas, and their wives 
and children, too, are with us. As we are at war 
with the Muhammadans, Mahfuz Khan wrote to 
these men not to send any of their grain to Pondi- 
chery. They, however, have taken no notice of these 
orders, but continue to supply us, as usual.” I 
mentioned to him some other points in their favour. 
He then remarked: “ Some time ago, you gave me 
the same advice with regard to a certain Reddi 
belonging to Villiyanallur; but now this very man 
is doing us harm from the camp of Muhammad ’All 
Kh an - 5 ’ I replied : cC Sir, how could he help him¬ 
self ? When his master sends for him, and personally 
gives him orders, how can he avoid compliance with 
them.” I spoke in terms that were favourable to 
the Reddi. But the Governor said : “ Your Reddi 
cannot disobey his master’s orders ; but when our 
men marched against Villiyanallhr, he offered resist¬ 
ance, and attempted to attack them. The friend¬ 
ship of such a fellow will not suit us. If there are 
persons other than he, to whom you may desire 
to send tickets, you may do so.” I said : ‘ c Very 
well,’ 5 took leave, and went to dinner. 

At 2 in the afternoon, the Governor sent for me 
again. I presented myself before him, and he then 
said: “ There are two brothers, Jemadars of the 
Mahe sepoys. I wish to give them a present; 
please send for two shawls.” I replied that 1 
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also with swords, pistols, and muskets.” He asked 
me to bring him a couple of swords and a brace of 
pistols, which were in my custody. 1 produced 
them as directed, and he showed them to me. I 
said that they were good, and, after looking at the 
pistols, he handed them to Diego, and sent word to 
M. Cornet to bring him two other pairs of pistols, 
which he did. He next summoned his accountant, 
and ordered him to take 3,000 rupees, at once, to 
Ariyankuppam. Then he desired me to approach, 
and said : “ You have never seen our soldiers j you 
had better come to AriySnkuppam, and have a look 
at them.” He asked his lady to start first, and 
then followed her. I also went to Ariyankuppam. 
On our arrival there, the Frenchmen and the Malid 
sepoys were drawn up in review order, and when the 
Governor, after alighting from his carriage near 
the Christian church, walked towards the battery, 
the drums were beaten. He halted not far from 
the bungalow of Madame Albert, which is close 
to the battery. Madame Dupleix was seated there 
in a chair, and as the Governor was inspecting 
the sepoys, ’Abd-ul-RahmAn and his younger 
brother. Shaikh Hasan, advanced, and saluted 
him. He presented to each of them a pair of 
pistols, a sword, and a shawl, and said: “If 
you exert yourselves to your utmost in the interests 
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of the Company, Grod will bless you, and favour you 
with further honours and rewards. 55 They replied 
in polite language: “ Sir, we have always behaved 

so as to deserve well of you. We will continue to 
work unflaggingly for you.” The Governor then 
ordered M. Duquesne to distribute the Rs. 3,000 
amongst the troops, and this was done. After 
this, escorted by soldiers, he went to the Christian 
church, where the sailors were, under their captain, 
M. Benoin. Having had a conversation with 
him, the Governor left the church, and Madame 
Dupleix joined him. She, however, went on in 
advance. The Governor then said to me : “ How 
do you like the plan of giving presents, just now ? 
Do you approve of it ? ” I told him that it was 
but proper that people should be encouraged in 
time of war. We also conversed about Fort St. 
David, and the camp of Muhammad ’Ali KMn. The 
Governor then entered his carriage, and went to 
Pondichery, whither I followed him. 

The following news was received during the 
night. About 100 horses, as also about 200 or 
2-50 sepoys and Jemadars, have died in the camp of 
Muhammad ’All Khan; Anwar-ud-din Khan has 
instructed his son to discontinue the war ; Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan leaves his camp at night, and betakes 
himself to the neighbourhood of the hill at Tiruvendi¬ 
pur am, and to the Akkal N&yakkan jungles; 400 
or 500 horsemen are kept mounted at the camp, with 

their faces towards Pondichery, for fear that the 
20 
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French might come upon them from there; there 
are many dead, and wounded, in the camp ; and 
the elephant which was injured by a cannon ball, 
but escaped at the time, is dead. By the time I 
had told all this to the Governor, it was 9 o’clock. 
He asked me what the news was regarding Nizam - 
ul-mulk, and whether Anwar-ud-din KhA n was not 
yet dead, and conversed on like general matters. 
I gave him the necessary replies, and went home. 

Thursday, 22nd December 17h6, or 11th Mdrgazhi 
of AIcshaya— To-day, news came, by one of our 
spies, from the camp of Muhammad ’All Kh&n, 
that a camel driver had brought a letter to him 
from Anwar KMn, wherein it was written : “ I 

intend to discontinue the war, and to make peace; 
you need not continue hostilities.” The men who 
brought this news then said: “ The rumour there 
is that M. Paradis is about to fall upon the army. 
Whenever his name is mentioned, there is great, alarm 
throughout the camp.” Another man came, and 
reported to me that the English, and Muhammad 
’All Khan, seemed not to be on friendly terms, and 
that the latter was very much annoyed with the 
Governor of Fort St. David, and had said : “ When 
we, who have come to help you, are attacked by 
the enemy, and have to fight them, you remain 
shut up in your fort. Your people are not brave; 
they are only fit for trade, and not at all for war.” 
It is said that he spat in his face, and refused to 
accept the present that was sent to him; that the 
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mere mention, in the camp, of the name of the French 
inspires ten or to such a degree that even pregnant 
women miscarry; and that Muhammad ’All Kh an 
pitches his tents at a distance from the camp, and 
visits it only after daybreak. I took the Pariah spy 
who brought this news to the Governor, and made 
him repeat it in his presence; and, after hearing it 
all, he exclaimed . . . 

Sunday, 25th December 17 k6, or 14th of Mdrgazhi 
ot Aksliaya .—This morning, our spies brought the 
following information: “Mahfuz KMn, with his 
followers, left Amarampet, and has halted near 
Sattancheri, and Pan ay hr. Muhammad ’Ali Khan, 
whose camp was near Fort St. David, has asked 
Mahfuz Khan to join him ; his intention being to 
advance against Pondichery. Anwar Khan is also 
coming with them. They are accompanied by about 
2,000 horse.” I reported this news to the Governor, 
and he desired me to give him a description of 
the route referred to. I explained that the road 
lead both to Arcot, and to Pondichery. He said 
to me : “ Which is the direct road from here to 
Arcot ? ” I replied as follows : “ To come here, from 
Amarampet, one must go by way of Chingleput, 
Karunguzhi, MadurantaIcam, Pulampakkam, and on 
to SCinampet, reaching this after passing Alatthr and 
Yazhudavhr. Instead of taking this line, they are 
inclining to the westward. They must, therefore* 
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either go to Arcot, or, impelled by their fears, 
move further westwards, and turn from there 
eastwards.” He exclaimed: “ Yes, it must be 
as you say; else, why should they keep at' such a 
distance ? ” He then said : “ How many boats are 

there at Cuddalore ? In what state is the river ? 
Is there any bridge by which it can be crossed ? 
On which side of the stream is the battery ? ” 
I replied : “ There is a battery on the southern, 

bank of the river, and another on the northern. 
On the western side of the river, there are boats, 
etc., and near the water’s edge there are the dwell¬ 
ings of fishermen and East Indians.” On hearing 
this, he said : “ Are you well acquainted with 

the locality ? ” I answered : “ I have travelled, 

by boat, from Cuddalore to Fort St. David, some 
ten or twenty times, and I have been from 
Fort St. David to Cuddalore, by the same kind of 
conveyance. I saw the place on these occasions, 
but did not take any special notice of it.” He 
then said: “I visited it once, when Mr. Pitt was 
there, and I have the same recollection of it as you. 
With all that; as these matters must be properly 
inquired into, send fitting persons to do this.” 
He then asked me for a plan of the road lead¬ 
ing from Kondfir Tope, where Muhammad ’All 
Khan had his camp, to Ariyankuppam. I accordingly 
gave him a sketch of two different routes between 
those places; the one a little circuitous, without 
marshy ground, and fields ; the other short, but 



across fields and channels ; the former being about 
two leagues in length, and the second about four and 
a third. Having looked at the plan, he said that 
one road was very much longer than the other, and 
that he intended going to Ariyankuppam that night, 
in order to frighten the enemy a little. I replied : 
“ Sir; you recollect the man who came from 
Muhammad Ali Khan last night; a letter is ready 
for him, and you wished to send him away.” When 
ho asked me what the substance of this was, I said 
that it ran as follows : “ We are in receipt of your 
letter, and have understood its contents. Now, 
in it, you say that you desire our friendship, and 
await our reply. You allege that you do not tres¬ 
pass in our villages, or annoy our subjects and that, 
although this is the case, our men, when your 
troops halted near Fort St. David, outside our 
boundary, suddenly assailed them. This, however, 
is not what actually occurred. When we were 
advancing against our enemies, your soldiers fell, 
upon, and attacked, ours. We never trespassed 
in your camp, or interfered with your people. 
Further ; you say in your letter : * What is past is 
past. I now desire your friendship exceedingly. 
Such being my wish, I am quite ready to make 
peace.’ In like manner, we wish for your good will, 
and nothing more. If you write to us what can be 
done to further this, we are prepared to meet your 
wishes, provided that they are reasonable.” He 
then said : “ You told me that two yards of cloth 
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were to be presented to the man who came from 
Muhammad ’All ; are they ready ? ” I replied in 
the affirmative. He then bade me call him ; and 
when he appeared, the Governor handed him the 
present, put the letter into his hands, gave a rupee 
to the man who accompanied him, and told me to 
send two peons with them, as far as Azhisapiikkam. 
This I did. As it was the festival of Christmas, the 
Governor went to church, and I to my ai’eca-nut 
store-house. After he returned, and had drunk 
coffee, he sent for me, and said: “ Rangappa, there is 
no grain in the market here ; have you considered this 
matter?” I answered: “Sir, I anticipated that 
you would question me on this subject, and therefore 
made inquiry as to supplies, to the value of 2,000 
pagodas, from Kakkaldrpettai and Pennathr, in the 
taluk belonging to Mir Ghulam Husain, and I settled 
the price ; but the grain will have to be brought 
through Vizhuppuram, and as I failed to see how 
this can be done, I have let the matter stand.” 
He asked me whether the supplies could not be 
brought by some stratagem, or other. I told him 
that if we gave out that they were intended for 
Fort St. David, we could get them in, but not 
otherwise. He then questioned me as to whether 
there was no other route. I replied : “ I do not 
know what other line the cart-drivers could suggest. 
Whatever they do, they must cross the Nawab’s 
ground.” He observed : “ Suppose we assure them 
that the consignment is intended for Fort St. David. 
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When they arrive within a short distance of this, Cha p 

* # AAA V1J., 

cannot we compel those in charge to bring the carts —— 

here ? ” I replied: “ Sir, I will attempt to carry out 
your suggestions, but as our men are not brave, it 
will be rather difficult to carry them into effect.” 

He exclaimed: “ That is true; please consider how it 
could be managed.” I said : “ Sir, you may be sure 
that I will exert myself; you have already earned 
fame in every respect all over the country. 1 pray 
to God day and night that this affair, too, may 
contribute to it. In former days, M. Lenoir, when Mentions 
similarly circumstanced, acquired repute by a gene- 
rous act; for he cancelled the tax, imported provisions occasion, 
at his own cost, and gained the credit of having 
saved the people from famine. It would signify but 
little what policy you might adopt in other matters. Ami says^ 
That you have saved the poor in a time of want, and 
have made them happy, will redound much to your Governor’s 
credit, and my prayer to God is that this, also, may 
be the means of spreading your renown far and wide. 

Paddy which is obtained at the rate of 3 measures is 
sold at 3£. People residing here, as well as those 
living so far away as twenty leagues to the north and 
south, are blessing you, and their number is beyond 
calculation. To say more on this point, might be mis¬ 
construed as flattery, but upon inquiry you will learn 
the truth.” He remarked: “ All that you say is come™, 
correct; but if the paddy imported from outlying $f ? e p at eiaI 
places be sold at 3 measures, will this cover the Si'yatwy. 
entire cost ? ” I said : “I am afraid Sir, that it 
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will not, for we must include the charges and ex¬ 
penses of import. ” The Governor replied : “ Let 
the cost be what it may, paddy must be sold at 3-2- 
measures. Any loss that may arise from this, can be 
entered in my account ; it is of no consequence if 
there should be a loss of even 4,000 or 5,000 rupees. 
We must import paddy, and sell it at 3| measures. 
Please take the necessary steps with regard to this. 
I leave the matter entirely in your hands. To-night, 
I intend to beat up the forces of Muhammad’All 
KMn. I propose adopting such measures as will 
divert the attention of the Muhammadans, and 
cause Mr. Hinde, the Governor of Fort St. David, to 
believe that he is in danger, and so induce him to 
surrender his fort. ” 1 said: “ Sir; God stands by 

you, and punishes those who have transgressed; 
what doubt can there now be as to the accomplish¬ 
ment of your designs ? ” We then went on to 
converse on various topics, some of them being, as 
usual, of an insignificant nature, and of these I have 
omitted to make mention, as they are not worthy of 
record. After a while, the Governor said : “ I am 
going to A riyankuppam. Please remain here, conti¬ 
nuing to make all necessary inquiries, and if there 
is anything important, you must come to me.” He 
then took his departure. I went to my areca-nut 
store-house, and thence home. 
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CHAPTER XXXYIII. 

FROM DECEMBER 26 TH, 17^6, TO JANUARY7TR, 1747. 

News of the whereabouts of Mahfnz Khan and Anwar Khan—And that 
the former intends attacking Pondiohery—Message, from Miyan Sahib, 
to diarist—Inquires Governor’s views on the war—And promises to 
act as he wishes—Diarist reports this at Arlyankuppam, to the 
Governor—Who asks the news from Arcot—And then bids him 
return to Pondichery—Conversation between them—Governor, return¬ 
ing in the evening, asks the news—Diarist informs him of the contents 
of a letter from Port Novo—And repeats a series of wild tales told in it 
—He states to the Governor where Mahfnz Khan is—Further conver¬ 
sation—Diarist informed that; one of his spies waits at the city gate 
—The Governor orders admission of two spies—They state that 
Mahfnz Khan has arrived at Tiruppapuliyfir—Governor directs them 
to go there, and report what occurs—FJe inquires regarding certain 
messengers — Diarist explains the route by which Mahfuz Khan will 
join M.’Ali Khan — Conversation on this subject—Governor asks 
diarist’s views as to attacking Cuddalore—Diarist advises capture, 
and advance on Fort St. David — Governor approves, and sends for M. 
Paradis—Diarist points out a possible danger in the scheme proposed 
—And makes a suggestion—Governor acquiesces—M. Paradis 
arrives, and commends diarist’s views—Conversation as to prepa¬ 
rations—Diarist remarks that an attack as soon as Madras fell 
would have succeeded—And points out the need for capturing Fort 
St. David—Governor coincides, and asks M. Paradis—Who agrees— 
News of the junction of Mahfnz Khan, with M. ’ All Khan—And 
particulars of the oombined forces—Report of a false alarm in the 
Muhammadan camp—A force, in boats, to attack Cuddalore — Diarist 
sends letters, etc., to Arcot — Anwar Khan writes that he will come, 
if Madras is surrendered to him, —Letter from Killeuar of Porto 
Novo — Diarist reports contents of this to the Governor—A reply 
sent—Governor questions diarist regarding Cuddalore—Men acquain¬ 
ted with that place, etc., sent with M. de la Tour- Governor orders a 
reply to Anwar Khan—This regrets inability to meet his request — 
But promises writing to the King, n n the subject — Governor explains 
matters to the messenger— Diarist forwards a clock to Auwar Khan 
—Expedition against Cuddalore sets out — Jar of filth thrown into a 
temple, from enclosure of church of St. Paul — Complaint made to 
Governor, through diarist—Certain persons deputed to hold inquiry — 
Interference of Mme. Dupleix— Speculations of cliaiist as to the result 
of this —Impertinence of one Varlam—Committee decides that the jar 
was thrown from the church—It is suggested to consult the priests — 
The senior of these told of the conclusion arrived at—The committee 
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notices damage done to the temple wall—The priest imputes this to the 
temple authorities, themselves—Reply of the committee- -The report 
made by it—What the Governor said, on hearing this—Diarist wishes 
M. Barneval a happy new year—His reply—llemark thereon of diarist 
—M. Barneval refers to the outrage on the temple—Diarist turns the 
conversation—Is summoned by the Governor—Who tells him that 
expedition to Cuddalore lias returned—Ho replies that he had just 
heard of this-Conversation regarding the spy sent to Cuddalore— 
Diarist wishes the Governor a happy new year—.And makes a flatter¬ 
ing speech—To which the Governor replies—Diarist continues his 
flatteries—Intentions of the Governor as regards the priests—Remarks 
of diarist on hearing them — What the Governor says touching the 
priests—Diarist and he visit the church—Priests behave coldly to the 
former—The reason for this — Diarist’s comments—Governor pays 
New Year’s visits—Diarist reports the return of the spy — Governor 
directs that he be brought, in the evening—He asks the news from 
Cuddalore — Diarist reports its defenceless condition—And that the 
capture of it would be easy—Bemarks of the Governor—He directs 
that further information be obtained—And then asks the news of 
the Muhammadans — The reply made by diarist—News that troops 
are being collected to attack Pondichery—Diarist incites Periya Aiya 
to harry the Muhammadans — He sends a letter agreeing to do 50 — 
Diarist goes to ask the Governor to see the bearers of this —A trooper 
from Anwar Khan stated to be coming—Governor directs diarist to 
take him to his house, and report what he says—The man delivers 
a message from Anwar Khan—He and a fellow servant depart — What 
diarist writes to Asad-ullah Sahib—He arranges a visit of the maha- 
nattars to the Governor—He gives the Governor news of the enemy— 
And dwell* on the fears which fill them — He mentions, also, the 
efforts of the English, to induce them to remain — Conversation as to 
the truth of these reports— Diarist refers to the failure of the 
Killedar of Porto Novo, to p.-«y a promised visit—And explains the 
reason—What the Governor wrote to M. ’ All Kh an— Tho mahanattars 
visit the Governor—Result of their speaking of the outrage on the 
temple— News that the Nawab has bidden his sons to cease hostilities, 
and return — M ’All Khan said to have decided to comply—Governor 
pleased — Celebration of the Epiphany—Innovations on the occasion 
— Presents sent to the Nawab, and Gulab Sing — Governor tells diarist 
that French soldiers had entered the enemy’s camp by night — 
Conversation on the subject—Manoji brings reply from Anwar Khan 
— This states that it is not. possible to conclude peace, at once — And 
that Manoji will give further details—The statement made by this 
man— Diarist informs the Governor what his messenger repoited — 
And explains why the letter was written— Diarist then imparts to 
him news of various kinds—And reads a copy of an order issued 
by the Nizam. 
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Monday, 26 th December 17&6, or 15th Mdrgazhi 
of Ahshatja .—The G-overnor went to Ariy&nkuppai)i 
yesterday, and remained there to-day. Meanwhile, 
I had news that the troops of Mahfuz Kh an and 
Anwar Khan had arrived at Salapakkam, which 
belongs to Utramalldr, and had encamped there. 
In addition to this, Perumukkal Miy&n Sahib sent 
me word that Mahfuz Kh an was on his way to 
attack Pondichery, and that he had been asked to 
accompany him. Periya Pillai, to whom Miy&n 
Sahib had written, gave me the. following message 
from him : “ For upwards of thirty years, your Gov¬ 
ernor and I have been on terms of great intimacy; 
let me know his opinion in this matter. As we also, 
are close friends, you must clearly explain the 
circumstances to him, and write to me. I will act 
in accordance with his wishes. If he desires me not 
to join him, I will stay away. If, however, he 
permits me to go to him, I will do so.” I replied to 
Periya Pillar: “ Very well; I will place the matter 
before the Governor, and let you have an answer.” 
In view to reporting this news, Krishna Rao, 
Madananda Pandit, and T, proceeded to Ariydn- 
kuppam, at 10 in the morning. I then had an 
interview with the Governor, and told him all that 
is written above. Having listeued to me, he said : 
“ It is well. Is there no news regarding Arcot ? ” 
I replied that up to that moment I had received 
none. He then said . “ Be off with you, Sir.” I 
replied: “ Yery well. Sir, I will depart. When 
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will you be returning? 15 He smiled and exclaimed: 

“ Seeing that I have come here, as a military com- 
mander, for the purpose of making war, how can I 
be expected to go back to Pondichery? You must 
remain there, inquiring regarding all that goes on, 
and when there is anything of importance, please 
come to me: if there is nothing, continue where 
you are.” I then took leave of him, and reached 
Pondichery before half-past 11. 

This evening, the Governor returned from 
Ariyankuppam, immediately sent for me, and asked 
what news I had. I replied that I had received a 
letter, written on palm leaf, from our doctor at 
Porto Novo. He inquired what it was about. 1 
told him that its contents were as follows: “ The • 
Dutch and English, acting in concert, are spreading 
the rumour that a fleet of twenty-five English ships 
has arrived at Anjengo, and Telliclierry; that eleven 
more are expected from Bengal; that store-sheds are < 
being erected at Cuddalore ; that all the garrison 
of Pondichery has marched out to encounter the 
army of Muhammad ’All Khan, and invest Fort bt. 
David, and, that as there are no soldiers in the fort, 
it could, if attacked, easily be taken; that even 
the inhabitants of Pondichery are reported to be 
on friendly terms with the English; that Muham¬ 
mad’ All KMn is raising a very strong force, as 
he is quite determined not to depart without cap¬ 
turing the fort at Madras : and that Mahfuz 
£Mn is advancing/’ He said to me; “ Well, what 
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do they say as to the whereabouts of the army of 
Mahfuz KMn ? ” I told him that it had reached 
Madurantakam, and that the rumour was that it 
was moving in this direction. He next inquired 
whether I had despatched men to Cuddalore. I 
relied that I had sent some, and had promised them 
50 pagodas if they brought me reliable information. 
On this he said : “ You have done well; you may 
go home.” 

As I was returning from my areca-nut store-house, 
at 10 at night, M. Courblan, and an East Indian 
who is the watchman at the YazhudSvftr gate, came, 
and said to me: “ One of your servants has arrived, 
and, standing outside the gate, has told us that he 
brings news from the army. We have come to ask 
the Governor if we may admit him.” I requested 
them to follow me, and sent word to the Governor, 
who had retired for the night. Having obtained 
permission, I entered his apartment, and told him 
that two of our spies, who were bringing intelligence, 
had approached the gate, and had informed the 
sentinel of their errand. He thereupon ordered M. 
Courblan to let them in, and asked me to remain 
until they arrived. The watchman accordingly 
opened the town gate, and brought the two men to 
the Governor’s house. They made the following 
statement: “ The army of Mahfuz Kh an reached 
liruppappuliyfir last night, and will join that of 
Muhammad ’All Khan to-morrow morning.” When I 
interpreted this to the Governor, he said : “ Send, 
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at once, two men to accompany these persons, and 
instruct them to go to the camp of Mahfuz Kh&n, and 
report to us whatever transpires there.” I detailed 
two Government peons, and one Yenkaiyan, to go 
with the spies. At 11, the town-gate was opened, 
and the men were despatched. I then went home. 

Tuesday, 27tli December 17 k-6, or 16 th Mary a zh 
of Akshaya .—This morning, M. Dubois sent for me, 
and I accordingly proceeded to his house. As I 
found that he was not at home, I went to the 
Governor, who asked me whether the men sent 
to Anwar Khan had returned. I replied that 
they were expected, in the evening. lie inquired 
in what direction the army was moving. I said 
that it would start from Tiruppappuliyhr, and 
inarching by way of Vizhuppuram, would join the 
forces of Muhammad ’All Khan, which occupied 
Kondhr Tope, near Fort St. David. He asked me 
whether the junction would be effected to-day. I 
replied in the affirmative, on which he remarked: 
“ How could that be ? You said that the distance 
was three leagues ; would the army get over this ? ” 
I said : “ The march would be rather difficult, but 
owing to fear of attack by you, it would start 
at ten * Indian hours before dawn, and moving 
very speedily, would reach its destination.” He 
accepted my suggestion. He then said : “ I must 
capture Ouddalore. What is your advice ; shall I 



* I.e. t four English hours. 
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make the attempt ? ” I replied : “ Sir, there are 
at Cuddalore only peons, and no Europeans. At 
the gate, there are hut five East Indians, and one 
European ; in the bat lory near the seashore there 
are only two Europeans, ten East Indians, and some 
peons. You can go there by sea, in a boat, and reach 
the town by the estuary. As soon as you appear, 
the 300 Carnatic peons, and the northern man, 
Malraja, will decamp. You can then seize the 
town, and afterwards attack Fort St. David.” He 
approved of my plan, and bade me summon M. 
Paradis. I told him that an idea had struck me, 
and he asked what it was. I replied: “ There 
is no objection to your attacking Cuddalore; but 
it the fleet of the enemy surrounds you at sea, 
and the Muhammadans encompass you on shore, 
you will be in a critical position. If the attack be 
made on one side only, there will be no reason to 
fear the ships : you can face them. So, too, if the 
Muhammadans attack you only on land, you can, no 
matter what their strength may be, hold your own 
against them; but to be assailed on both sides 
appears to me likely to create a difficulty.” He said 
that I was right. As we were conversing in this 
manner, M. Paradis joined us, on which the Gover¬ 
nor asked me to explain to him all that we had been 
discussing. I did this, as well as I could. He 
approved of what I had put forward, and told me that 
we must have supplies. I submitted that I had them 
ready. The Governor then said : “ He has already 
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given me a list of the provisions; we, therefore, need A 
not concern ourselves about this matter now. How V 
much water is there in the river?” I replied that 
it was not less than waist deep, and might) possibly, 
be two feet more, and added: “ Sir, if you had 
carried out this scheme immediately after the capture 
of Madras, you would have succeeded very easily; but 
M. dela Bourdonnais stood in the way. The result 
has been that a matter which could then have been 
disposed of in no time, engages a very large share 
of our attention, and the enemy is now aided by a 
strong force of Muhammadans. On the other hand, 
if you do not set about the capture of Fort St. David, 
Pondichery will always be exposed to annoyance. 

If Fort St. David becomes ours, the English will have j 
no harbour in which their ships can lie; and their 
power at sea will be unworthy of consideration. 

This is what strikes me, "but 1 do not know what 
your views may be.” He remarked that my sugges- ( 
tions were reasonable, and then asked M. Paradis for 
his opinion. M. Paradis said : “ It is quite right, 

Sir ; the plan can be carried out if the Muhamma¬ 
dans retire, or if the English fleet refrains from 
attacking us.,” It being high time to take food, they 
withdrew, and I proceeded home. 

To-night, between 9 and 10, two of our spies 
arrived, and reported that, at 6 in the evening, 
Mahfuz Khan had joined the camp of Muhammad 
’ All KMn, who went out to receive him ; that when 
they met, salutes of twenty-one guns were fired from 
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the battery and the fort; that three guns were fired Chap. 

from the camp of Muhammad ’All Khan: that the — 

• • • 1746 . 

camp of Mahfuz Khan was pitched just behind that 

of Muhammad ’All Khan; that 500 horse were ready And pnrti- 

culars of 

for immediate service; that more than 1,000 mounted ‘Jjerombm- 
men were at his disposal; that 1,500'horse, in all, 
had come with Mahfuz KMn ; and that there were 
4,000 or 5,000 infantry, 10 or 15 guns, and 400 or 
500 rockets. I communicated this news to the 
Governor, at 10, and then went home. 

Friday, 30tli December 17k- 6, or 19th Mdrgazhi of 
Akshaya. —In the afternoon, I received information ^oport^ 
that Mahfuz K han and Muhammad ’All Khan had 

Muham- 

heard that their army had been thrown into confusion 
by a sudden attack of the French, under M. Paradis, 
and had sent spies to ascertain whether this was 
true ; that these men reported that it was not; and 
that a present of 5 rupees had been given to four of 
them. At a Council which was attended by MM. 

Paradis and dela Tour, it was decided that a force, AforC(;> 
in boats, should attack Cuddalore. Having been to attack 

3 Lucidaior. 

asked to collect information, I engaged a man for 
that purpose, promising to give him an appointment, 
if he brought me reliable intelligence. He said that 
he would return with news, by the third watch of 
the following day, and departed. 

To-day, I despatched a letter to Arcot, for Husain uinrin 
Sfdiib, one to Vakil Subbaiyan, and another to M. de ’ t o A £^ c ' 
Kerjean, with which were fifteen books to read, 
writing paper, and a box of tea. 

28 
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This evening, a letter came from Anwar Khan. 
My man Manoji, and one of Anwar KMn’s named 
Des&nji, who had, on a former occasion, received from 
me a present of Rs. 20 and four yards of broad¬ 
cloth, subsequently arrived. The contents of the 
letter were : “ If a father asked his son for anything, 
would the son refuse it? I have begged of you the 
fort at Madras, and you neglect my request; if I 
come, and am met by a refusal, will that not be a 
great disgrace to me ? If, therefore, you write to me 
that you will hand over the fort to me, I will come.” 

I informed the Governor of this. Shaikh Adam, 
the Killedar of Porto Novo, sent a letter to me by one 
VSMyuda Pillai, wherein he said that if his request 
did not meet with success, the bearer must not be 
detained. I reported to the Governor the contents 
of this, and mentioned what V^lSyuda Pillai had 
told me personally. I procured for him a letter 
from the Governor, and, informing him that a full 
reply would be found in it, sent him away, 
accompanied by a Company’s peon. 

Saturday, 31st, December 17if6, or 20th Margazhi 
of A hshaya .—This morning, the Governor sent for me, 
and in the presence of MM. de la Tour and Paradis, 
questioned me closely regarding Cuddalore, and 
the route thither. He desired me to send with 
M. de la Tour the two men who, some time ago, had 
collected information regarding the geography of 
Cuddalore, the rivers, batteries, etc. In compliance 
with his instructions, I despatched them, as also 
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Company’s peon TJddancli. I gave 3 pagodas to the 
three, and promised them 25 more. 

The Governor then bade me write a reply to 
Anwar Khan, in the following terms : “ I was much 
pleased with your letter. It is true that a son should 
give what his father asks of him, but I am extremely 
sorry that I cannot comply with your request, with¬ 
out the permission of our King. I may not remove 
the flag hoisted on the fort: if I did so, my head would 
be cut off. If this misfortune befell me, would it not 
be the same as if it had overtaken your own son, and 
would it be agreeable to you ? I will write to the 
King touching what you ask, and will endeavour to 
meet your wishes.” He introduced friendly expres¬ 
sions of this sort into the letter ; and, in addition, 
sent for Anwar KMn’s man Desanji, explained the 
matter to him in very kind terms, and asked me to 
do so also. He pointed out to him, too, that what 
with famine and want of rain on one side, and war 
on the other, the country was being laid waste, and 
the inhabitants were distressed. Further, as 
requested by Anwar Khan. I bought a clock from 
M. de Bausset, for a hundred pagodas, and forwarded 
it to him. On my own account, I wrote a polite 
letter to him, and sent Manoji and a Government 
peon, with the bearer. 

This evening, twenty boats, bound for Cuddalore, 
took their departure, and headed for the Ariv&n- 
kuppam river, it was arranged that the Europeans 
occupying Ariyankuppam should embark on these, 
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and proceed to Cuddalore. The only delay is on 
account of the absence of the messenger sent to 
bring intelligence, whose return is awaited by tlie 
Governor. 

It was reported to-night, at 7, that an earthen 
jar, filled with filth, was thrown from within the 
grounds of the church of St. Paul, into the temple of 
Vedapuri is war an. It very nearly fell on the head 
of Sankara Aiyan, who was at the shrine of the god 
Pillaiyar, on his way round the temple, in the per¬ 
formance of religious duties. When the jar struck 
the ground, and broke to pieces, the stench emitted 
was unbearable. This matter was represented to me 
by ten men, including the following heads of castes, 
namely, Tillai Mudali, Peddu Chetti, Arumugattan 
Mudali, and Andanayaga Pillai. On my reporting 
the matter to the Governor, he sent for MM. Le 
Maire and Desmarets, and T&nappa Mudali, who all 
arrived, at half-past 9. He deputed them to inspect 
the place, in company with M. Paradis. Before they 
set out, Madame Dupleix sent for M. Paradis, and 
M. Le Maire, and advised them. I cannot imagine 
what false report they will make at her instigation, 
and what action the Governor will take on it. Her 
nature is too well known. It remains to be seen 
how the Governor will acquit himself in the affair. 
1 will write touching this, when I know the result. 

When MM. Paradis, Le Maire, and Desmarlts, 
accompanied by Tanappa Mudali, approached the 
temple, Malaikkoshundan’s son, Varlam, who was 




. 
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standing there, in company with some Pariah lads, 
told them, in French, to enter the temple. Al. 
Le Maire, who heard this, reproved him, and asked 
him why he had come, and what business he had 
there. Varlam said that he would go away, and 
accordingly departed. The gentlemen, then entered 
the temple, smelt the broken jar, pronounced that it 
had contained filth, and judgingby the position of the 
scattered fragments, arrived at the decision that it 
must have been thrown from the church, and that 
there could be no mistake on that point. M. Paradis 
proposed that this should be reported to the Gover¬ 
nor, on which M. Le Maire suggested that the 
priests should be consulted. In reply, M. Paradis 
said that he had no authority to do this, but M. Le 
Maire averred that he had. All of them then went 
to the church, and rang the bell, by pulling the 
cold to which it is attached. On hearing the sound, 
the senior priest, Father Coeurdoux, came out, and 
opening the door, asked the business that had 
brought them there. They then explained what had 
taken place. They remarked that, from the position 
of the pieces of the broken jar, and an examination of 
the ground about the temple and church, there 
could be no doubt that the direction from which 
the jar came was that of the latter. They also noticed 
that the st ones at the base of the temple wall on 
the side ol the church had all been pulled down. 
When those holding the investigation urged that 
this was not right, the priest exclaimed : “ It was 
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not our doing. They, themselves, must have dug 
them out, with the view of lodging a complaint, 
and getting the wall, which is in a ruinous state, 
restored.” They replied: “ Everybody is aware 

of your intrigues. The perpetration of acts such as 
these, gives cause for much discord and wrangling.” 

The persons deputed to hold the enquiry then 
repaired to the Governor, and reported to him that 
the complaint made was true, and that the priests 
of the church of St. Paul were responsible. There¬ 
upon, he desired them to commit this to paper, 
and exclaimed: “I will not only write to France 
regarding this affair, but will also take such action 
with respect to it, that the priests of the church of 
St. Paul will ever l’eraember it.” They talked for 
about two Indian hours on the doings, in the town, 
of the priests and then dispersed; the Governor 
going to bed. T&nappa Mudali and I returned 
home, at 11 o’clock. 

Sunday, 1st January 17 k7, or 21st Mdrgashi of 
A/cskaya .—This being New Year’s day, I went to 
visit M. Barneval. He said to me : “You wish me 
a happy new year, a happy festival day, and much 
prosperity ; but, owing to the capture of Madras, I 
have lost everything.” I replied to him: “Sir, 
what does it signify to merchants whether Madras, 
or any other city, be taken?” He said that the 
intention of the Governor, M Dupleix, was to 
make Pondichery a city like Madras, but that that 
would never come to pass, because at Madras each 
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merchant was an influential gentleman, equal in rank 
to our Governor. He added that, last night, some 
filth had been thrown into the Hindu temple, and 
that justice would be done to the merchants only if 
the culprits—be they missionaries, or others—were 
detected, and adequately punished. I thought it 
wise not to talk any further on this subject, and 
turned the conversation to the news from Eui’ope, 
and various other topics ; and after having paid my 
respects to his wife, also, I was about to depart, 
when a man came, and said that the Governor 
wanted me. 

As soon as 1 presented myself before him, he said 
to me : “You know that, last night, we despatched 
100 soldiers and Mahd sepoys t 0 Cuddalore, with 
M. de la Tour and Shaikh Hasan. I have received 
a letter stating that they set out from ViiAm- 
pattanam last night, at half-past 7; that three of 
the boats leaked, thus wetting the powder and 
muskets ; and that the party then landed, abandoned 
the expedition, and reached Ariy&nkuppam, by 10.” 
I replied that I had just received similar intel¬ 
ligence. He asked me whether the man who went 
to Cuddalore had returned. I replied that he had 
not. He then said : “ You know that he promised 
to be here by yesterday afternoon ; as he has not vet 
arrived, could he have been captured!” I answered : 
“ I do not know : there is no news whatever ” 
On this he seemed to be considering something or 
other. 
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I exclaimed : “ Sir, may this be a happy new 
year ; a happy festival for you ! Last year you met 
with success everywhere; you earned, all through 
the country, a reputation which has extended even 
as far as Delhi. Through you, the whole of your 
family has gained a great name. The rumour is 
that should even such a warrior as the Emperor is, 
go to war with you, he would only be defeated. 1 
trust that during this year you may have a hundred 
fold more success than in the past. God will, indeed, 
bring this about.” He said to me : “ You see, Ran- 

gappa, how He favours me. At the very mention of 
my name, the Muhammadans begin to tremble.” On 
this, I set to work to compliment him still more, and 
told him, for an Indian hour, how people were 
extolling his fame and valour. If I were to put into 
writing all that I said in commendation of him, it 
would occupy ten or fifteen pages. After I had flat¬ 
tered him in these very extravagant terms, he told me 
that, with the view of making the people of the church 
of St. Paul smart for the wrong that they had done, he 
would consult with the members of the Council, and 
take measures accordingly. I said to him : “ Sir, if 
you do not take the necessary action to punish the 
evil done, the good name which you have acquired 
will be tarnished. Besides, you have invited all the 
merchants of Madras to Pondichery, and have a 
mind to make it a rich city, like Madras. Tf you 
take steps such as those you mention, you will obtain 
help in the direction at which you aim, and the 
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merchants will have confidence in you. Is there any¬ 
thing that escapes you ? I only say what occurs to 
me.” He replied : “ What you say is correct: the 
people of the church of St. Paul are mischievous. 
Seeing that they have done so many .things to annoy 
me, can there be any doubt they will do much more 
to irritate others ? I know it full well. I shall take 
measures to make them regret their conduct, for 
ever, and also to do justice to other people.” All 
this conversation took place this afternoon. I record 
it here, with our conversation in the morning. 

We then went to the church, and every token 
of respect was, as usual, shown to us. But whenever 
I visited the priests, it was customary with them to 
embrace me, praise me, and show me all manner of 
respect. Attentions of this description were, however, 
not shown to me on this occasion, the reason being that 
they thought it was I who had brought the matter 
of the filth being thrown into the VMapuri tswaran 
temple, on the previous night, to the notice of the 
Governor, and had caused him to send the Council¬ 
lors, to inquire regarding it. It seemed to me that 
this was what led them to fail in their usual kind¬ 
ness to me. But it was not I who specially brought 
this deed to the Governor’s knowledge. He took 
notice of it, only on the complaint made to him by 
the heads of castes, and I merely interpreted to 
him. I did not make the charge, myself. But if 
the priests thought so, how could I help it. 
Besides, the Governor is not in the habit of acting 
29 
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on other people’s opinions, and this was known to 
every body. If, being aware of this, the priests 
bear me malice, what can I do ? We next went 
to the mission church, and from there'I let Tanappa 
Mudali go home, and returned to my house. 

The Governor went to wish a happy new year to 
the Europeans ; and, when he left the house of 
M. de la Touche, I presented myself before him, and 
said thatl had brought the man who had arrived with 
news from Ouddalore. He asked me why he did not 
return on the previous day. I replied : “ When 

disturbances are going on, it is not a very easy task to 
enter an enemy’s town, and gather intelligence. 
He had to remain hidden; now in one place, now in 
another, and get information, and this took a day.” 
“ It is well,” he observed , “ it is enough that he did 
not fall into the enemy’s hands ; please bring him to 
me, to-night.” When, in accordance with this order, 
I waited on him again, he said : “ What news has he 
from Ouddalore.” I replied : “ Sir, the information 
which we had some time ago, regarding Ouddalore, 
was not incorrect. We were told that the peons 
and MaMj& had been transferred from there, to 
Manjakuppam, and that the guns in the batteries at 
Ouddalore, as also those on the bank of the river, 
had been spiked. This man now makes a similar 
report, and says that if you go there, you can easily 
take possession of the town.” He replied : “Well ; 
this is the news of the day before yesterday; it 
may be that of yesterday morning. East night. 
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our men from Ariy&nkuppam started, iu boats, 
from Viranrpattanam, and as two or three boats 
leaked, they turned back. It is just possible that the 
people at Cuddalore, having heard of this, may have 
placed soldiers and guns in ambush. What do you 
say to this ? Send your men to procure information 
regarding the matter.” I directed the man to go 
again. He said that he would, the day after to¬ 
morrow, bring news, and departed. The Governor 
then asked me if any news had been received regard¬ 
ing the forces of Muhammad ’All Khan and Mahfuz 
Kh an, and the watch kept by them during the hours 
of darkness. I told him that the entire camp re¬ 
mained awake all night, and that the horses, with 
saddles .... * 

Wednesday, hfh January 17h7, or 2kth Mdrgazhi 
of Alcshdyo .—At S this morning, just before I went 
to the Governor, I heard the following news : The 
local Muhammadan commander, named . . . *, 

together with Shaikh Hasan, and ’Abd-ul Rahman, 
two brothers who are Jemadars of the Mahd sepoys, 
had an interview with Govinda Kao, through Kasi- 
kansu Sing, and they are jointly collecting troops, 
and preparing to attack Pondichery. Some ten days 
ago, at the bidding of the Governor, I sent word to 
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* Blank in the original. 
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will, for this purpose, help you with the necessary 
men and supplies.” Periya Aiya agreed to this 
proposal, and sent a Brahman, and amonegar of his, 
with a polite letter. When I reported to the Gover¬ 
nor the arrival of these men, and told him of the letter 
which they had brought, he said : “ Let them lay the 
country waste.” I informed the men of this order. 
They,however, desired to see the Governor, and speak 
to him in person. I accordingly promised to introduce 
them, and asked them to wait. As the front gate of 
the Governor’s house Avas not opened until 11 o’clock, 
I went in by the back way, and had an interview 
with him. Just then, a man of Anwar Kh an’s, and 
one of the Company’s peons arrived, and told me 
that a trooper from the master of the former was 
on his way. I intimated this to the Governor, who 
wrote a letter to the gate-keeper saying that the man 
might be admitted, by the Vazliudavftr gate. He 
further said to me : “ When the messenger arrives, 
take him to your house, let no one have speech with 
him, listen to Avhatever he has to say, report it to me, 
and bring him here at 9 to-night.” I replied that I 
would do so. I then despatched native captain 
Sandappan, and a Company’s peon, to receive the 
messenger. They accordingly brought him. I asked 
him hi3 news. He said : “ Anwar Khan directed me 
to go to you, and told me to say that, as desired by 
you, he was willing to send a respectable man, but 
in the meantime, at Madras ... * 


# Incomplete in the original. 
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Thursday, 5th January 17k7, or 25th Mdrgazhi of 
Akshaya. —The messenger from Anwar Khan took 
leave of the Governor last night, at 11, and was 
with me this morning, as was also a revenue officer 
of Anwar Khan’s, who arrived here some three 
days ago. I sent both of them off* accompanied by 
my man, Manoji, and a Government peon. I then 
went to see the Governor. He was unwell, and as 
he was not dressed, his doors were shut. 1 went to 
my areca-nut store-house, and caused the following 
letter to be written to Asad-ullah Sahib, in Persian : 
“ You are demanding of my servants taxes in respect 
of Vannippet, near Arcot. Are you justified in 
doing this ? Have I ever taken a lease from you, or 
have I, at any time, paid rent to you ? It is Muttu 
VenkatapatiReddi to whom I am directly responsible. 
I took no lease from you. Bfipu Rao can vouch for 
this; as can the Redcli mentioned above.” I had 
this letter sealed, and despatched it by Andiyappan. 

A Telugu copy of it has also been kept for record. 
* 

This being the day appointed for visit of the 
mahfinattdrs t, to the Governor, i gave instructions 
that all of them should attend, at din the afternoon. 
Meanwhile, the Governor sent for me, and asked if 
I had any news of the army. I said : “ I have. The 
whole of the enemy’s horsemen have mutinied owing 

* There is an incomplete sentence here, the sense of which cannot 
be ascertained, as most of the words have disappeared in the original. 

+ Heads of castes. 
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to non-receipt of their pay; Mahfuz Kh an is still 
undecided ; Muhammad ’Ali Khan is bent on 
making peace, and departing; 600 or 700 horsemen 
are patrolling, day and night, for a distance of over 
5 miles from their camp; the leaders, such as 
Muhammad ’Alt Khan, Mahfuz Kh an, ’ Abd-ul- 
Jalil, Anwar Khan, and Perumukkal Miyan Sahib, 
have had no sleep, and, owing to lack of courage, 
have abandoned the camp; the troops are filled 
with the idea that at any moment the French 
may fall upon them, and the state of alarm in. 
which they are baffles description. The English 
visit them, now and then, and telling them that 
their ships are hourly expected, ask them to wait 
for a while. You know that, during the last war, 
the English paid them 3,000 pagodas; they now, 
too, have paid them a like amount. They tell 
the Muhammadans that, as they have come so far, 
it would be a disgrace to them, if they retreated; 
that great enmity has arisen between them and the 
French, owing to the latter having made their ap¬ 
pearance ; and that they could not foretell what 
would befall them in the future. These are the 
rumours now current in the army, and I believe that 
they are genuine.” The Governor said : “ This may 
be true.” I replied: “It must be so. We obtained 
the same information from so many sources, that I 
do not doubt tho truth of it. 

The Governor then asked me when the maha- 
natt&rs would be coming. I said: “ They will 
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probably arrive at half-past 4 or 5 in the after¬ 
noon ’ I added: “ Sir, yon will remember, in 
connection with Muhammad ’Alt KMn, that the 
Killedar of Porto Novo wrote to us that he wished 
to come here, and we asked him to do so. But he 
never came, and the reason why he did not is this, 
it seems that Muhammad ’All Khan is displeased 
with us for, in spite of his utmost endeavours to ^et 
the management of our affairs into his own hands, 
transacting them through Anwar Khan, and he 
mentioned this to the Kiliedar of Porto Novo, who 
asked VtMyuda Pillai to write all this to us, which he 
has accordingly done.” The Governor desired me to 
intimate to Muhammad ’Ali Khan that in future all 
our negotiations would be carried on through him 
alone, and not through Anwar Khan. I did this. 
At 4 in the afternoon, I waited on the Governor, and 
presented Sungu SSshdchala Chetti to him. At half¬ 
past 4, the mahanattars arrived. I introduced 
them to the Governor. The latter knew beforehand 
that they would certainly raise the question of the 
temple, and he therefore had asked me not to let 
them do so. I accordingly spoke privately to three 
or four of the mahanattars, and also to Arumichula 
Chetti, requesting them not to enter upon it. In 
spite of my advice, they began to do so. The 
Gov- -or, therefore, rose up, addressed a few kind 
words to them, and went into his wife’s room. 

At 8 at night, the following intelligence was 
communicated to me by Periya Pillai, who had been 
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sent by Perumukkal Miyan S§hib. Nawab Anwar- 
ud-dfcn Kh an wrote to his two sons, Mahfuz Kh an 
and Muhammad ’Ali Kh an, that the whole country 
was ruined, owing to failure of l’ain. He therefore 
bade them come to some terms, break up their 
camps, and return to Arcot. Having received these 
instructions, Muhammad ’All Khan is determined 
upon making peace. Miy&n Sahib’s accountant, 
Periya Pillai, further informed me that he was in¬ 
structed by his master to state that he was present 
when this decision was arrived at. I conveyed the 
news to the Governor. He was pleased at it, and 
said to me : “ Good ; let us see how it will all turn 
out. Please send 200 mangoes * to the Naw&b, and 
100 pagodas to Gul&b Sing.” I said to him that 
I would make these ready, and despatch them the 
next day, and then came away. 

Friday, 6th January 17k7, or 26th Margashi of 
Ajcshaya. —To-day was the festival of the Epiphany. 
On this occasion, it was observed with more solemn¬ 
ity than usual. One peculiar feature of it was 
that when the three kings entered the church door, a 
line of sepoys was formed, and drums were beaten. 
The second was that Madame Dupleix presented a 
waxen image to the church, this morning. The 
Governor and his wife went there, in order to witness 
the ceremony. There were no other innovations 
than those mentioned above. 

* January is not the season for mangoes, but a particular, but in¬ 
different, variety of this fruit, much lilted by natives, is tvo* be had then. 
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To-day, 200 mangoes were despatched to Nawslb 
Anwar-ud-din Khan, with a polite note from the 
Governor. Without the knowledge of MadanSnda 
Pandit, a letter, with 100 pagodas, was sent, in my 
name, to Guteb Sing. These were forwarded 
through my clerks, so that Valdl Subbaiyan, against 
whom there is an unfavourable report, might not be 
aware of it. The Governor then sent for me, and 
asked if I had any news. I replied that I had none, 
lie then said : “ Last night, our European soldiers 
entered the enemy’s camp, and examined it. They 
say that they could have burnt it in a very short 
time; but, as they had not ray permission to do so, 
they came away.” I observed: “Sir; it would 
not be right to do this, as they are treating for peace.” 
The Governor remarked that as they had behaved 
reasonably to us, we, also, must treat them with con¬ 
sideration. I rejoined : “ Sir, as you act justly, God 
grants you success, and, as they behave inequitably, 
they meet with failure.” Just then, M. Paradis 
arrived, and I took leave of them. 
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Saturday, 7th January 17k 7, or %7th Mdrgazhi of 
Ah shay a .—This morning, my servant, ManOji, and 
Company’s peon, Mangan, came from the Muham- S rom 
madan camp with a letter sent by Anwar KMn. 

The contents of this were: “I have received your 
letter, and the information sent verbally through 
my mou d messenger. It, however, does not This .dates 
appear to me that peace can be concluded at once • possible 

, * to conclude 

to do so would require about four days. I could then &. 

30 
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arrange matters in accordance with your wishes. 
But I have a great regard for your good-will. You 
muse act in such away as to promote my friendship. 

I have sent you further details through Manoji; 
and from him you may learn my views.” I com¬ 
municated all this to the Governor. He thereupon 
said to me : “ What particulars has he sent through 
the messenger?” I questioned the man, and this 
was his reply: “ Anwar KMn desired me to give 
you his compliments. He is anxious to settle 
matters at once, but Mahfuz Khan and ’Abd-ul 
Jalil, are not inclined to do so. If you would 
wait patiently for four days more, he could, by that 
time, bring them to your way of thinking: mean¬ 
while, he wishes you not to send him any letter. 
Ever since the time that he formed a friendship 
with you, he has been saying that he is but one of 
your servants.” The man added some more polite 
words. I interpreted all this to the Governor. 
He asked me what report had been made by the 
messenger who went from here. I replied: “ He 
informed me that he had communicated to Anwar 
KMn all that we had bidden him say, and had 
pointed out to him that if he entered on a war with 
us, he would never succeed; on which he told him 
to go. After his departure, Anwar KMn wrote, 
in consultation with Muhammad ’ All Khan, 
’Abd-ul-.Talil, and Mahfuz KMn, the letter which 
you have received.” After this conversation was at 
an end, I communicated to the Governor the tiding3 
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brought by Sama Rao, the Treasury Officer of Chap. 
Chanda Sahib ; the news from Arcot as received by — 
Taqi Sahib, through his Vakil there; the contents Diarist 
of a letter from Muhammad ’ All Khan, to his father, EfFnEs 
in which he set out particulars of the contest with kinds, 
the French, and what took place between him and 
them; and the fact that Anwar-ud-din Khan for¬ 
warded copies of this to all Killcdars, including Taqi 
Husain, who has transmitted one to his son 5 All Naqi. Andreads 
I read to the Governor a copy of the order Si- 
regarding Anwar-ud-din KMn, sent to the Tahsil- the]Nizam * 
dars, by the Nigam. All these papers are in Telugu, 
and reference can be made to them. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

FROM JANUARY 8TH , 171/7, TO JANUARY », 171/). 

Message from Periya Aiya—^Expresses Jiis readiness to attack the 
Muhammadans—And asks assistance, and protection, for his 
family—Ammunition sent—Governor consents to accede, secretly, to 
Periya Aiya’s request—A present to the Poligar is suggested, 
and given—Arrangements to facilitate co-operation with Periya 
Aiya—Another man given a present, and instigated to make raids — 
The orders issued, by Mr. Hinde, to certain merchants—Amount 
finally due by them to tbe Company — Difficulty with regard to adjust¬ 
ment of it—Consequences of this—M. Dupleix asks diarist what tho 
motive of Mr. Hinde’s action was—He suggests possible expectation 
of the arrival of English men-of-war — And goes into the question of 
these being the fleet of Mr. Peyton—Or ships from England—He 
deals with tbe possibility of this being the case—And next suggests the 
possibility of sales of cloths to the Dutch—Or of the English desiring 
Fort St. David to be empty, if taken—Or of their wishing to borrow 
on their goods—Governor directs him to ascertain which is the correct 
cause—Remarks of diarist on receiving this order—Governor asks 
the news of the enemy—Diarist replies that they are in a state of 
constant alarm—And further mentions the loans, etc., made by Mr. 
Hinde—Governor says that he is unaware how affairs stand, at Arcot 
—DiariBt tells him what Anwar-ud-din Khan wrote to his sons— 
Conversation as to why they had not returned to Arcot—Governor 
speakB to diarist regarding a Reddi whose arrest he had averted— 
He offers excuses—Governor says that he is always reaay with 
reasons—Diarist’s further excuse—The Governor will not admit this 
—And directs him to have the man captured—Diarist goes to see 
M. Desmarets—Who says that M. Dupleix has destroyed the treaty 
ransoming Madras—Speaks of tho possible result of a complaint by 
M. de la Bourdonnais—Gives reasons why the treaty may not be 
cancelled—And expresses the belief that the recall of M. Dupleix is 
likely—A litter, the property of the church of St. Paul, used to carry 
a wounded soldier—And left near a certain house—Parasurama 
Pillai questioned by one Prakasan denies all knowledge of it— 
Prakasan then reports to his priest—Who writes a complaint to the 
Governor—This states that the litter has been befouled, etc.—Gover¬ 
nor sends for him and certain officials—And holds a personal 
inquiry —Parasuraman makes a statement—Governor directs the 
officials to make personal inquiry — They find that there are no marks 
of ill usage—The priest, being asked for proof, says that the dirt 
has dried—Comments of the officials, on his assertion—They make 
their report—Governor charges the priest with falsehood— 
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And refers him to the Council—The priest desires to drop 
the complaint—Governor refuses to allow this — What T. Mudali is 
alleged to have told the priests, regarding diarist—They repeat it to 
other Europeans, who question him—Diarist repudiates it, as utterly 
false—M. Lenoir reports a rumour of the capture of M. Paradis, and 
siege of Pondichery—Bearer of the letter says that English ships are 
anchored off Pulioat—Governor confirms this—The complaint made 
by M. JBouteville — The orders thereon—News of the failure of an 
expedition, to attack the Muhammadan camp—The cause of this— 
Mrs. Morse requests the return of certain money—Itepayment ordered 
—Ships sighted—Governor and diarist converse as to the place 
from which they come—Diarist concurs with certain remarks of the 
Governor—Dutch ships anchor in the roads—The commanding 
officor reports that M. Dordelin arrived, at Aohoen — And had sailed 
in pursuit of some English ships — Governor directs diarist to make 
this public—The squadron of M. Dordelin reaches Madras—Governor 
sends for diarist, and tells him this — They agree that it will boa great 
blow to the enemy—Governor gives diarist oranges, to be sent to 
the Muhammadan camp—He despatches part there — And the 
remainder to Arcot—Amaldar of Porto Novo sends letters to the 
Governor, and diarist—Governor directs that he be invited to come— 
Diarist hears that valuable English property is on board a Danish 
shjp—He reports this to the Governor—Who refuses to tako action 
—And tells him what the French squadron did off Pulicat — Subse¬ 
quent conversation — Arrival of one of M. de la Bourdonnais’ 
squadron — Another sloop following—This captured, as being English, 
but found to be Dutch — Amaldar of Porto Novo writes that he is 
coming — Arrives at the choultry and informs diarist — The arrange¬ 
ments for receiving him— Ee remains, for the night, at the 
choultry—Next morning, diarist brings him into the town—And 
reports this to the Governor—Who instructs him to ascertain the 
amaldar’s views — Governor sends for diarist, and converses with him 
— Be brings the amaldar, to visit the Governor—And the}' have a long 
conversation — News of the release of the French prisoners —Thoy 
arrive at Pondichery — History of another European, who accompanies 
them —M. Tavakkal and V. Subbaiyan come with them — Former of 
these exchanges courtesies with the Governor— Who defers discus¬ 
sing business— M. Tavakkal presents a lotter from the Nawab — 
Purport of this — Governor bids diarist ascertain the Nawab’s views — 
This he adroitly does— Governor sends him to offer a bribe to 
M. Tavak 1 1 —Rs. 20,000 are demanded — M. Tavakkal details 
the state of affairs — And promises, a satisfactory settlement, 
if his demand is accepted—Diarist evades a definite reply— 
M. Tavakkal objects—Dia^st contrives to get away, and reports 
to the Governor— Oonv ation as to the offer to be made— 
Governor decides the amount — Diarist tendeis this to M. Tavakkal— 
Who accepts it with delight—Ho states what he will write to Husain 
Tahir, and Sampati Rao— - Diarist urges him to do this, at once— 
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Further conversation between them—After some polite remarks, 
diarist departs—And reports to the Governor—Who decides to send 
away the amaldar—And directs diarist to arrange for presents to 
be given to him, and M. ’All Kh an—List of presents to be sent to 
M. ’All Khan—And of those to be given to the amaldar—Governor 
asks diarist whether certain proposals may be made to M. ’All Khan 
—He replies in the affirmative, and offers a suggestion-—Governor 
approves and summons M. Delarche—Ho says that ho is unable to 
write Persian—Governor directs that the letter be writton confiden¬ 
tially—This done—Governor sends for Shaikh Ahmad, and tells him 
why he did so—Then hands him the letter, etc., for M. ’All Khan, 
with instructions—He receives the letter and presents—The direc¬ 
tions given to VSlaynda Pillai, by the Governor—Diarist invites him to 
his house—And entertains him with music, etc. 

Sunday, 8th January 17k7, or 28th Matgazhi of 
Akshaya. — This morning, messengers came from 
Periya Aiyd, the Poligar of Vettavalam, and this is 
the news that they brought from him : “If you 
desire it, I am ready to storm the camp of your 
enemies, and to bring you their heads ; or to force 
the troops of Muhammad ’Alt Khan, and Mahfuz 
Khan, to retire to Arcot. In this case, you must 
give shelter, in Pondichery, to my wife and children, 
and must provide for their maintenance and other ex¬ 
penses ; and I shall also expect some assistance from 
you in carrying out the undertaking.” This news 
was communicated to the Governor yesterday, and 
2,000 cartridges, and a permit allowing him to pass 
the city gate, were given to the messenger. To-day, 
I took the monegar who came from Vetfcavalam, 
and one Venkatachala Aiyan of Tondamfmattam, 
to the Governor, and bade them tell him all that 
they had to relate. I interpreted their statements 
to him, and he then said: “Very well; I will 
give you any help that you may require, but must 
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do so secretly. It should not be made public. Your Chap. 
wives and children may come to live here, but should -— 
enter tbe town without any one being aware of 
it*” They agreed to this. The messengers then A present 
said that some present ought to be sent to the p ° oli ^ i 5 
Poligar, and the Governor asked .me of what it antle ‘ VPn - 
should consist. I replied that he might give a 
gun, a pair of pistols, and a roll of broad-cloth. 

I sent word to M. Cornet for these articles, and 
he forwarded a double-barrelled gun, as he had 
no single-barrelled ones. This weapon was de¬ 
spatched to the Poligar. Tondam&nattam VenkattU Arrange- 
chala Aiyan was also sent to bring word as to when facili i llte 
he would attack the camp of the Moghuls, as the reriyl ith 
French would, at the same time, bring up their >J 
troops, and attack them. The messengers then took 
leave of us, and departed. We also sent 1,500 Another 
cartridges, and 75 pagodas, to Alattur VenkatS- a present” 
chala Nayakkan, and requested him, in the name tom'akI> ed 
of the Governor, to pillage the country. The men * 
bearing the cartridges and money, likewise started 


to-day. 

The following news was received, to-dav. As The enters 
soon as Madras was captured, Mr. Hinde, the 
Governor of Fort St. David, to whom Andiyappa me,ch!l " t8 - 
Mudali and other merchants of the English Company 
owed cloths, and a sum of 30,000 pagodas, in connec¬ 
tion with their annual contract for supply of cloths, 
summoned them, and said as follows: “ Let the 
cloths already made up into bales remain, Remove, 
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Chap, into the interior, those at the washing depot, and 
xxxix. the unbleached ones, and keep them there. 

1717 ' We will see about them afterwards. ” Later on, in 
the month of Karttigai [November], he procured all 
S'due the half-bleached cloths, and baled them up. Thus 
to the the merchants then owed to the Company only 

Company* 

the unbleached cloths and 30,000 rupees, of which 
the Governor was subsequently repaid Rs. 10,000 by 
the son of Andiyappa M udali, on his stating that the 
with°re'gard amount was required for expenses. When he after- 
inent* of it. wards demanded payment of the balance, the mer¬ 
chants represented that they had piece-goods which 
they were willing to sell for that sum. This was 
the state of affairs until about four or five days 
ago, when they were called upon, not only to bring 
the unbleached cloths removed from the town, but 
also to supply goods for the Rs. 20,000 still due 
quinces of by them. Consequently, brokers at Palaiyftr, Pat- 
lhis ' tampakkam, and Chennamanayakkanpalaiyam, have 
despatched to Cuddalore 300 scores, worth that 
amount, which, together with 100 already in stock, 
are being dyed red in the store-house of Tambu 
Mudali. Besides this, it is said that a fresh supply 
of 100 scores has been manufactured. 

M. Dupteix This information was furnished by Krishnaiyan, 
EofteiT the brother-in-law of Ramalinga Aiyan, who had 
lho H ™ been to Chennamanayakkanpalaiyam. When I men¬ 
tioned it, in the evening, to M. Dupleix, he asked 
me with what motive the Governor of Fort St. 
David was procuring unbleached cloths in such 
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quantities. I replied : “ It must be for one or other 
of the following reasons : 

“ The Governor probably expects some ships of 
war. In regard to this, the following contingencies 
should be taken into consideration. You have re¬ 
ceived a written communication to the effect that 
Mr. Peyton, who is in command of the fleet of ships 
of war now at Calcutta, has no intention of coming 
hither, for some of his crew have deserted, some have 
been killed or wounded in battle, whilst others are 
ill, and consequently those fit and available for ser¬ 
vice, are quite insufficient to fight an engagement. 
This seems not unreasonable. Again, although 
he is aware of the capture of Madras, he knows 
that ships cannot anchor in the roads here in 
the months of K&rttigai and Margazlii [November 
and December] and he therefore refrains from 
attempting an expedition against Madras just now. 
He is therefore not likely to attack it, unless he 
receives a fresh reinforcement. It is therefore out 
of the question that the squadron now at Calcutta 
could come here. It must, moreover, be borne in 
mind that the ships forming it left England four 
years ago, and having, since then, touched nowhere, 
must consequently have become more or less unsea- 
worthy. Now, to turn to the anticipations as to ships 
from England. Even if it should be a fact that any 
are coming, they would, in ordinary course, make 
straight for Madras, the capture of which could not be 

known to those on board. It is, of course, possible 
31 
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that they might put in at Tellicherry, or Point de 
Grail e, where they may have been warned by the 
Dutch of what has occurred; nay, it is even possible 
that, during the voyage, they have already learnt it. 
In this case, they would have touched at either of 
these ports, and given intimation of their arrival. 
This might account for the English at Cuddalore 
having changed their minds, in regard to the goods. 

“ Secondly, it is just possible that the English, 
being in urgent need of money, have sold the cloths 
to the Dutch. 

“ Thirdly, the following contingency is, also, 
quite possible. The English may have thought 
within themselves : ‘ How long would the Muham¬ 
madans be likely to stand by us ? We see not 
prospect of ships arriving to our assistance. On the 
other hand, our enemies are bent on capturing the 
fort, which, although we cannot yield it without re¬ 
sistance, will have to be surrendered when we find 
ourselves no longer able to hold out. We will? 
therefore, take care that it is empty.’ Influenced by 
considerations of this nature they probably intend 
conveyiug the goods elsewhere, on the plea that they 
have been sold to the Ducth, or to some merchants. 

“ It is also possible that they may wish to 
borrow money, on the security of them. 

“ The action of the English must be imputed to 
one or other of the reasons which I have mentioned, 
and should not be regarded as being without any 
ulterior object.” 
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On this, the Governor exclaimed: “Yes; I under- 
stand. It must be due to one of the causes that —— 
you have brought forward ; it has to be shown which 
of them it is.” I replied : “ How can we know this 
now? Time, alone, can reveal it.” He rejoined : SS n him 
\ ou had better depute suitable men to ascertain which is 
carefully, what it is, and let me know.” I thereupon cau3e - 
said: “ It is to be much regretted that inquiries 
have not already been instituted. We depend upon fosSST' 
these goods to meet the charges which will be 
incurred in capturing Fort St. David. If they are 
removed, what of any value will be left ? If the 
Company is not put to any expense in the matter, 
your scheme will be successful. You will thereby 
acquire world-wide renown, and the Company, as 
well as the King, will be pleased with you. Your 
action will highly commend itself to the former, 
when it realises that it has had a remunerative 
result.” . . . .* 

Tuesday, 10th January 17 U7, or 1st Tai o/Akshaya, 

New Moon, Constellation Purddam, Pongal Feast. _ 

When I repaired to the Governor’s house, this morn- Governor 

. -ill i , . asks nows 

mg, ue beckoned me to him, and inquired whether enemy. 

I had received any news regarding the enemy. 

I i eplied : All through the night, they are in a Diarist 

state of great alarm, do not sleep a wink, and constant 110 
keep their horses always saddled -all on account 22 ?* 
of constant rumours of ‘ here come the French ; 




* Incomplete in the original. 
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there come the French. ’ Some 500 or 600 of their 
horsemen patrol about to the west and south of 
Azhisapakkam, at a distance of about three miles 
from the village. The Governor of Fort St. David 
has given some presents to Mahfuz Khan and Mu¬ 
hammad ’ All Khan. On one occasion, he lent them 
3,000 pagodas, and on a second, another 3,000. He 
is holding out hopes of the arrival of English ships, 
has promised to give larger presents then, and tells 
them that, when so reinforced, he will attack Pondi- 
chery. It is thus that the English are beguiling 
them with false hopes and promises.” 

The Governor then said that he was in the dark 
as to the state of affairs at Arcot. I told him that 
Mahfuz Khan, and ^Muhammad ’Ali Khan, had 
received a letter from Arcot, to the following effect: 
“The people are distracted, in consequence of the 
prevalence of famine. Owing to want of rain, the 
growing crops, throughout the province, have dried 
up, and there is no sign of the taxes being collected. 
The demands of the Niz&m for money are pressing. 
Large arrears are outstanding against you. You 
had better return : I, myself, will advance on Pondi- 
chery, and take such action as may be necessary.” 

He then asked me why they had not departed, 
in accordance with this letter. I replied : “ Appa¬ 
rently in consequence of the hopes held out by the 
English.” He agreed. 

The Governor then said : “ It is alleged that 
Sivan%a Reddi holds a very conspicuous position 
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in the enemy’s camp, and does much mischief. Did xxxix 
I not tell you, some time ago, that he should be — 
arrested? You pleaded that he lived near this, r 
and was one who sought our favour. You said that diarist 
Abd-ul-Jalil had written to you praying that his those a’^ 
village should not be surrounded and burnt. You sST* 
were instrumental in letting the Reddi escape. See 
how he behaves now.” 

I replied : “ As he is the renter and headman of flooffei 's 

. # ^ (3XOUS6S. 

lands which are subject to Muhammadan rule, how 
can he help obeying his master, when he sits by his 
side, and bids him ? ” 

As I was thus pleading on his behalf, the ®°^£" or 
Governor exclaimed: “ You are always ready to 

assign reasons. That Reddi is one of the many 
who have been asked by the enemy to afford 
assistance. Why have not the o thers acted as he 
has?” I answered: “Their villages are all at Diarist’s 
a distance, and those of the Reddi lie close to CICUS0 - 
Pondichery.” 

To this, the Governor retorted : “ If he reallv The over* 

j P f * nor will not 

cared lor our favour, he should, though remaining admifcthis ’ 
with the enemy, have behaved so as not to prejudice 
our interests. He helps the English, in whose town 
our adversaries have now taken up their quarters And directs 
W ell; I shall not forget this. So long as the .French “pK. 
have any hold on this country, he shall not escape 
being brought before me. You must, somehow, find 
means to apprehend him.” 

I replied : “ Very well; I will try.” 
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For the last two or three days, M. Desmar^ts 
has been sending for me, but I had no time to visit 
him. Before going to the Governor this morning, 
however, I waited on him, and, in the course of con* 
versation, he said to me: “ You know that M. Dupleix 
has, on the ground that it was not valid, torn up 
and destroyed the agreement executed by M. de la 
Bourdonnais, which ransomed Madras to the English 

for 11 lakhs of pagodas. Should M. de la Bourdon¬ 
nais lodge a complaint in France against M. Dupleix, 
the latter might get into trouble, for the French 
Minister appointed M. de la Bourdonnais to be the 
leader in this war, and has empowered him to seize the 
ships, settlements, and troops, of the English. Such 
powers having been conferred on him, no one can re¬ 
ject any agreement, or contract, signed and appioved 
by him. Besides, he has not put his own name to 
the agreement; but has signed “By order of the 
King”” and has executed it in favour of Mr. Morse, 
the representative of the English King. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as the names of the French and English 
kings are mentioned therein, it would not affect M. 
de la Bourdonnais. As the matter concerns the two 
sovereigns, every one must accept the agreement, 
if it has been signed by the representative of the 
King. If there is any flaw in it, the defect must 
be brought 'to the notice of Ilis Majesty, who 
will punish the person concerned ; but no one can 
cancel it. The command of the King is that no 
transaction made in his name, and on his behalf, 






REGARDING A CERTAIN LITTER FOR THE DEAD . 



should be rescinded without his knowledge; and it c y Ap - 
cannob be set at naught. Whether the representa- — 

.. -j r 1747 

tlve does ri ght, or wrong, everything must be put 
before the Government, and no proceedings^ his can 
be rejected here. But as this has been done in the 
case of the settlement made by M. de la Bourdonnais, i^'the 
lie will complain to the authorities in France, and therecan^r 
if he does, it seems likely that M. Dupleix will be 
recalled. I am sure that this is what will happen.” 

In the church of St. Paul, at Ariy&nkuppam, there a utter, the 

. .. t J ± r 5 property of 

is a litter for carrying corpses, and, some two or three $ stpSu, 
days ago, a wounded soldier was placed in this, earr y a 
and sent here. After leaving him at the hospital, the 80ldier ' 
bearers set the litter down near ArumpHtai Pillai’s near 
house, and went away. It seems that on it there is house. 11 
the emblem of a cross. When walking in that direc¬ 
tion, one Prakasan, who is employed in the church of 
St. Paul, found it on the road, and noticing that 
it was the property of the church—the litter for 
carrying the dead being different from that for 
wounded persons he went to Chinna Parasurihna 
Pillai, and said to him: “How did you set tills Parasurama 
litter t> It seems to be that belonging to our church.” o™ a P \l y 
He replied : “ I know nothing about the matter ; it |S a ii 
appears that some coolies who brought a wounded o«t* leilge 
soldier in it, left it where it is, and went away. I 
will pay the hire. You can take it away.” Prakasan 
then went off, and reported what had occurred to the Sr '** 
priest Coeurdoux, who wrote a petition to the who writes 
Governor, wherein he stated that a litter belonging 
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to Ariy&nkuppam, which was used for carrying 
corpses, and bore the sign of the cross, had been 
thrown down in the street near the house of Arum- 
patai, was covered with filth, and injured by stones 
that had been cast at it. When the Governor 
read the petition, he sent for the Registrar M. 
DesmarSts, M. Le Maire, the King’s Proctor, M. 
Miran, and the priest Cceurdoux, and he despatched 
a man to bring the litter, and Chinna Parasurama 
Pillai. When this man came, the Governor asked 
him all about the matter. Parasuraman told a story 
exactly the same as that recorded above. The 
Governor asked him why he had not sent it away, 
then and there. Parasuraman replied : “ Sir, I am a 
business man. I have thousand things to attend 
to, and I do not know how it came to be near my 
house. One of the priests’ men told me that there 
was a litter there, which looked like theirs. I replied : 
‘I know nothing about it. It seems that some bearers 
who brought a wounded man in it, left it where it is 
and went away. I will get some coolies ; you had 
better remove it.’ The man agreed, and went away ; 
but he never returned.’’ These were the words 
in which Parasuraman told the whole story. On 
this, the Governor said to M. Le Maire, the King’s 
Proctor, the Registrar, and M. Miran : “ Please go 
and inquire, in the presence of the priest, if any 
filth was actually cast on the litter, or if stones were 
thrown at it; and ascertain, also, what occurred, 
from the time that it was taken from the officers’ 
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church at Ariyankuppam, and the wounded man was 
placed in it, and sent here, up to the present; 
and let me have a correct report on every point.” 
Then all the four above-mentioned gentlemen went to 
the place where the litter was, called a carpenter, and 
ordered him to examine it, in view- to determining 
whether it had been struck by stones, and whether 
dirt had been cast on it. It was then found that there 
were no mai’ka of either of these on it. On this, 
they sent for the chief priest of the church of St. 
Paul, and said to him: “ Look here ; in your 
petition, you wrote that stones and dirt had been 
thrown on your litter. If you have any proof of 
this, please let us see it.” The priest replied: 
“ The dirt has dried, and consequently no traces 
of it are to be seen.” The gentlemen exclaimed : 
“ How can you toll such a falsehood ? Was not 
the mark of the dirt thrown by you on the 
Hindu temple perceptible, even after it had dried up ? 
Had stones been thrown, would not the marks be 
distinctly visible ? How can people in your position 
tell such lies ? You create all manner of feuds, 
and prevent people from settling here.” Having 
thus spoken to the priest, they all departed, and 
reported the matter to the Governor, who sent for 
the chief priest, and told him that he had written 
an untruth in his petition. The priest replied, as 
stated above, that the dirt having dried, no marks 
of it were discernible. The Governor retorted: “How 
can a man in your station in life tell such falsehoods ? 
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Chap. Owing tothe mischief done by you and your col- 
— ' leagues, the townspeople are leaving this, and 
Andreters will not remain here. You had better put your 

him to the . in jj 

council. complaint into writing, and submit it to the council. 
The priest On this, the priest rejoined: “ The matter is 

HE. not one worth placing before the Council. The 
men who reported the matter to me made the 
allegation; I believed it, and wrote the petition. 
I, myself, do not know how far all thi3 is true.” 
Governor But the Governor said i “ This is all very well, but 
allow this. ttie matter cannot be hushed up in this way. It 
must be brought before the Council.” This news 
was given to me by M. Desmarets. Much more 
took place, but I record only the important points. 
If I were to write down every particular, there 
would be no end to it. 

wiwt In addition to what he related to me, M. Desma- 

T. Mudali . 

to a ha e Te d rets said that Tanappa Mudali had told the priests 
priests, of the church of St. Paul that the reason why the 

regarding 

diarlrt - Muhammadan troops did not leave the place was 
that I was in league with them, and did not interest 
myself in the affairs of the French; that Fort St. 
David could have been captured by this time, but 
for my machinations 5 and that I was the authoi of 
all the difficulties. M. Desmarets told me that all 
these allegations were made to the priests of the 
church of St. Paul, by Chinna Mudali Lazar; and 
They repeat by them, to him. The priests also spoke about 
EuropeaiiB, these matters to some other Europeans, who 
ir£f ion asked what had occurred, informing me, at the 
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same time, that they had been told by the priests, o H ap. 
to whom the allegations had been made by Lazar. 

I replied : “ This never occurred. It is an absolute raiSf’ 
fabrication on the part of the people of the church it as utterly 
of St. Paul.” I put the matter to them, in the true 
light, and they approved of my explanation. 

Wednesday, 11th January 174-7, or 2nd Tai of 
Akshaya. To-day, M. Lenoir sent, by a peon, a M Ulloir 
letter from Masulipatam. It was folded in the S„r 
Muhammadan fashion, and the address was written M p Pnrad f is 
in Telugu, in these words, ‘ To Karidi Buehanna, 
at Porto Novo.’ He said in it that he had heard that 
M. Paradis had been made a prisoner, and that the 
Muhammadans were besieging Pondichery. The 
messenger stated that seven ships were anchored Bearer of 
opposite to Mulvala Ravanaiyan’s choultry, north 
of Pulicat ; that they were English, and from -IS 
Calcutta; that the commander of the squadron was °' T 1 " hCal ' 
Mr. Peyton; and that one of the ships brought news 
to Pulicat, delivered some letters which were subse¬ 


quently despatched to Fort St. David, and then put 
to sea again. I reported all these matters to the 
Governor. He said : “ This is true : two or three « 
days ago, I heard that one or two sail were seen off h°!f ma 
Madras, and they are probably English.” 

M. Bouteville reported to the Governor that complaint 
Rangappan, the accountant who had made himself Ir¬ 
responsible for R S . 200 in the affair of M. Bertram 
now refused to pay the same; and requested that 
he might receive it from the money belonging to 
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M. Bertram, which had been lodged in the registry 
office. The Governor sent for me, and asked about 
the matter, and I explained it. He then directed 
that the Acheen areca-nuts under attachment, in 
the warehouse of M. Bertram, should be delivered 
to M. Bouteville. At 11, the Governor went to 
a dinner party given by M. Auger, at the garden 
house of M. de Bausset. 

Last night, I received news that a party of 400 
peons had advanced as far as Mankrishnapuram, and 
then returned to Azhisapakkam. It marched, in two 
divisions, by different routes, to attack the Muham¬ 
madan camp. One of these reached the boundary 
hedge, which was the point at which they were 
to meet, but not being joined in proper time by the 
other, returned without making any attack. This 
was owing to a dispute between M. Ghengeac and 
another officer who accompanied the force. 

This morning, the Governor told me that he had 
received a letter from Madras stating that four 
English ships, and a sloop, had been seen in the 
offing there. 

Mrs. Morse sent word to the Governor, through 
Madame Dupleix, asking that the money stolen 
from Lakshmanan, the dub&sh of Mr. Morse, might 
be returned to him. The Governor requested me 
to see that it was paid to him, through a third party. 
I told him that although Lakshmanan lost only 
27 pagodas, he claimed 100. The Governor said : 
“You manage all my affairs; why then do you 
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ask my opinion? Do what you think proper.” I Chap. 

replied that I would settle the matter in one way or — 
other. !747. 

Friday, 13th January 17 k7, or kth Tai of 
Alcshaya. —This morning, ships were sighted 

appi oaching from the north. The Governor sent • 
for me, and said : “ I do not know if these hail from r 
1 ranquebar, or Acheen; or are the Dutch vessels 
which, after touching here in October last, sailed p^ce from 
loi Acheen, and were expected to arrive again in theycouie - 
the month of Tai [January-February], on their 
leturn to Mocha.” I told him they were the last 
of these. He said that if news was received that the 
three ships under M. Dordelin, and the two belong¬ 
ing to the squadron of M. de la Bourdonnais, had 
reached Acheen, one might expect that they would 
come on here; but if otherwise,the conclusion must ^'nam 
be that M. de la Bourdonnais had taken them all SlL. 
away with him. I said that he was right. 

At noon, to-day, the Dutch ships reached the 
roads, and having anchored, fired nine guns, which thcroads! 
were returned by a like number from the shore. 

As soon as the officer in command landed, he visited ma«dh£ 
the Governor, and reported that the three men-of-war 
under M. Dordelin, and the two of the squadron of M. am>°d U ' liu 
de la Bourdonnais—five in all—had reached Acheen, 
and that, eight days before his departure from that 
place, the French squadron received intelligence saiiodin 
fenat two or three English ships were cruising in the English 
neighbourhood, and had gone in pursuit of them. °' iS 
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The Governor then sent for me, and said : “ With 
reference to our conversation this morning, the 
Dutch commander has just been telling me that our 
five ships arrived at Acheen, and that eight days 
before he sailed thence, some English vessels were 
seen in the neighbourhood, and our squadron started 
in chase of them. In two or three days more, there¬ 
fore, we shall see our ships here. As this good news 
concerns every one, please go, and announce it to the 
people.” I cannot describe how pleased, and happy, 
the Governor was. 

At 8 to-night, the following news was received 
from Madras : “ The three ships under M. Dordelin, 
and one of M. de la Bourdonnais’ squadron, an¬ 
chored in the roads at Madras, on Wednesday the 
2 nd [l 1th] instant.” The Governor at once sent 
for me, and said : “ Rangappa; we have good news. 
Our four ships, with a Dutch sloop which they 
captured, have reached Madras. When the Eng¬ 
lish, Mahfuz Kh an. Muhammad’All Khan, and their 
troops, hear of this, how will they like it?” I 
replied: “ It will be a thunder stroke to them; their 
troops will not remain here much longer; they will 
discover that the English have cheated them by 
saying that their fleet would arrive in a fort¬ 
night, and that they would then give them money. 
I think there will be a serious misunderstanding 
between them.” The Governor said that he was 
quite of my opinion. We then conversed, as usual, 
on general topics, and I went home at 10. 
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Saturday, 14th January 174-7, or 5th Tai of 
Akshaya. —To-day, at noon, the Governor sent for 
me. I went to him, and he gave me some oranges 
brought from Acheen, by the Dutch, and asked 
me to send them to the Muhammadan camp. I took 
them all, and went to my areca-tiut store-house, 
where I got some baskets, and packed eighty in 
each. 

I forwarded these, with polite letters, to Mahfuz 
KMn, Muhammad ’All Khan, and Anwar Khan. 
Mancji was charged to take them to Kondftr Tope, 
where they were encamped. In addition to this, 1 
despatched to Arcot a hundred and twenty oranges 
for His Highness Naw5b Anwar-ud-din KMn, 
eighty for Sampati Rao, and eighty for Husain 
Siihib, sending, at the same time, a letter to each. 

At 8, Veldyuda Pillai came from Porto Novo, 
and brought letters from the amaldar of that place, 
to the Governor, and me. I read to the Governor 
that addressed to him. Having listened to it, he 
requested me to write an answer at once, asking 
the amaldar to come, and see him in person, and bid¬ 
ding him tobe under no apprehensions. I wrote in 
accordance with his orders, gave the letter to 
Y@15.yuda Pillai, and sent him off, at 10 o’clock. 

To-day, the doctor * consigned to Mocha 25 bales 
containing 100 scores of pieces of long-cloth, of 
9j yds. each. During the night, a Muhammadan 
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Chap, peon who had accompanied M. Miran, and had re- 
xxxix. turne( j | n vesge l from Acheen, reported to me 

jDiarisf^ that an English captain, one Mr. Boyer, had pat 
rau'abie 11 between 100 and 150 candies of frankincense, some 
Karda goods which had arrived from Acheen, and from 150 
SS“ sh to 200 bars of gold, on board the ship bound for Tran- 
quebar, and that she would be in this neighbourhood 
He reports in two or three days’ time. I communicated the news 
Governor, to the Governor. He said: “ The Governor of d ran- 
quebar is our friend; he has helped us on several 
who occasions. It is therefore not proper for us to make 
to take a prisoner of an Englishman travelling on a Danish 
craft, or to seize his goods. You know that four 
men-of-war of ours have arrived off Madras. When 
And tens the English sliip3 which were in the roads at Puhcat 
the French saw ours, they made off, but there was a Dutch sloop, 
Si” which our squadron seized.” I told him that I had 
subsequent heard, from Madras, that it belonged to the English. 
«oT rs!l ' The Governor replied : “ Your correspondents give 
you incorrect information ; please write to them not 
to do so in future.” It was this CaptainBoyer who 
commanded the sloop which arrived in Arppisi 
[October] last, and which . . . * 

Sunday, 1.5th January 17h7, or 6th Tai of Alcshaya. 
Anivai of A ship arrived to-day, at noon, and anchored. She 
ufdeia fired thirteen guns, which were replied to by a like 
Sin. number from the fort. She is named the St. Louis, 
and belongs to the squadron of M. de la Bourdonnais. 


* Incomplete in tlie original. There is no previous mention of this matter. 
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Her former Captain, M. Benoit, did not sail with, 
her, but remained here, and one M. St. Decheaux, 
who took his place, brought her to Pondichery. 
Another sloop is following, and has on board some 
goods, and twenty-five garce of paddy consigned 
from Bimlipatam, to the Paymaster^ at Negapatam. 
She brings, also, a letter to the Governor of Pulicat, 
advising him to dispose of the paddy where 
it can be sold at a profit. When the sloop was off 
Pulicat, a French ship seized her, alleging that she 
was English, but when she was brought to Madras, 
and examined, it -was found that she was Dutch, and 
she was sent hither, along with other craft bound to 
this port. When the St. Louis arrived, the Governor 
wrote to the Governor at Negapatam, asking him if 
the sloop belor _ed to him. I do not know what he 
will do when the reply arrives. 

Monday, 16tli January 1 747, or 7th Tai of Alcshaya. 
—To-day, I had a letter from Shai kh Ahmad, the 
amald&r of Porto Novo, saying that he was coming 
here. I reported this to the Governor. He told 
me to write to the amaldar, asking him to do as he 
proposed, and to take the road by Arumpfitai Pillai’s 
choultry. I did as instructed. He accordingly 
came, halted at the choultry, and, in the evening, 
sent word to me of his arrival. I gave intimation 
of this to the Governor, who desired me to take 
twenty Company’s peons, and some Europeans 
such as M. St. Martin, and M. . . . and 
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* Blank in the original. 
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Chav, receive the amaldar, with all due attentions. He 
xxxi x. a g]£Q C ] me guns ought to he fired on his arrival. I 

The 747 ' replied: “ As the amaldar is a respectable man, a 
Sr_ salute should be accorded, when he reaches the town- 
i"Vh£T gat p. )5 He wanted to know the number of guns, and 
I said that it should be seven. He sent for the 
master gunner, and ordered him to fire a salute as 
arranged, and he then asked me to go out, and meet 
the amaldar. I took leave, and reached my areca-nut 
store-house, at 8. The amaldar remained, for the 
He night, at Arumpatai Pillai’s choultry. I decided 

tor th” 8 that I could go there on the following morning. 
choultry! 116 Tuesday, 17tli January 17h7, or 8th Tai of Aleshaya. 

_This morning at 8,1 sent word to the amaldar of 

Porto Novo, that I was coming to meet him. As 
ordered by the Governor, on the previous day, I 
set out at 9 in the morning, with M. St. Martin, 
M. *, a native captain, and twenty or thirty 

peons. By that time, the amaldar had started, and 

Next had reached my garden-house. We went there, and 

diarist halted. After conversing with him for a while, we 
jntofhe 1 "' | e f£ together, and when we entered the town through 
the Villiyanallhr gate, seven guns were fired. I 
provided accommodation for the amaldar in the 
garden-house of M. Dumas, and leaving him there, 

IEEST made my report to the Governor. He said : “ Please 
go and stay with him, ascertain his views, and let 
SDtlS me know what they are.” In accordance with these 
instructions, 1 remained with the amaldar, and 


* Blank in the original. 
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when his opinions became known to me, I gave him Chap. 

# # A.aA.1A.« 

suitable replies. Whilst I was dealing with him in — 
this fashion, a man came, and said that the Gov- Governor 
ernor wanted me. I obeyed the summons, had a 2onjlrs?8 d 
conversation with him, and then, going home, dined, 1 
went to my areca-nut godown, and rested there 
for two Indian hours. At the end of that time, I 
again presented myself before the Governor, and 
informed him that the amaldar was coming to visit He brings 
him. Then I returned to the amaldar, and took him ?he'Gov-‘ slt 
m the evening, to the Governor. During the visit, 

M. Dupleix, Shaikh Ahmad, and I, conversed for a And they 

have a long 

long while. Shaikh Ahmad told the Governor that °gj eraa “ 
he would relate to me all his misfortunes ; the latter 
said that he was welcome to do so. After this, the 
amaldar took leave, and returned to his residence. 

Wednesday, 18th January 17 h7, or 9th Tai of 
Aksluiya. —The following is what occurred here to¬ 
day. .News arrived that the Nawab had released the News 
Europeans, MM. Schonomille and . . . *, who ^Xench 

had been taken prisoners by the Muhammadans, prtaoners ’ 
during the recent fighting at Madras, and had sent 
them with a letter from himself, and another from 
Husain T&hir Khan, and that they had reached 
Tindivanam. 

Thursday, 19th January 17 h7, or 10th Tai of 
Alcshaya. —This morning, at 9, M. Schonomille, M. They^ 
de Kerjean, and M. Gosse, who, last night, halted at chet dl ." 

* Blank in the original, but apparently, (see infra), should have 
been MM. de Kerjean and Gosse. 

1 
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Purport 
of this. 


Tindivanam arrived here. Another European was 
with them. This man had been sending intelligence 
regarding the English, to the Governor of Pondi. 
chery, and when French soldiers, sailor's, and a few 
officials, were in the hands of the English, he was 
in the habit of letting them escape, two or three at a 
time. Mr. Morse, the Governor of Madras, having 
come to know of this, caused him to be publicly 
flogged, and put in jail. But when the fort of 
Madras fell into the hands of the French, not only 
did they release him, but they made him an officer. 
When M. de Kerjean and the others left, he accom¬ 
panied them ; and when they were made prisoners, 
he, also, was captured. They now all came with 
Shaikh Muhammad Tavakkal and Vakil Subbaiyan. 
The Europeans embraced M. de Kerjean. The 
Governor and his wife also did the same, and were 
very pleased. Muhammad Tavakkal had an interview 
with the Governor, who desired him to take a seat, 
and inquired regarding the welfare of Nawab 
Anwar-ud-din Khan, Husain S&hib, and others. In 
return, he expressed the hope that the Governor was 
prospering. The Governor then said to him: “You 
probably feel weary now : go, and take some rest; we 
will discuss matters to-morrow at our leisure.” He 
delivered the letter brought by him from Nawbb 
Anwar-ud-din Khan, to the Governor, who handed 
it to me with the request that I would interpret the 
contents. The purport of it was : “ I have received 
the mangoes sent by you, and am obliged for 
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them. If you evacuate Madras, all well and good: 
if not, please send back to me the four Europeans.” 
I explained the letter to the Governor, and he said: 
“ Go; talk to Muhammad Tavakkal, and ascertain 
exactly what the views of the Nawab are.” Muham¬ 
mad Tavakkal then went home, and I, to my areca- 
nut godown. 

To-night at 3, I went to Sunguvar’s store-house, 
where Muhammad Tavakkal is accommodated, and 
chatted with him, until 10. After a conversation on 
general topics, we came to the point, and having 
ascertained his views, I gave him answers which cast 
all the blnme on the Muhammadans, and were in such 
terms that he could not avoid remaining silent. He 
was pleased with my reasoning, and praised me. I 
took leave of him, went to Irusappa Muttu Chetti’s 
house, offered him my good wishes on the occasion 
of the Pongal feast, and reached home at half¬ 
past 11. 

Sunday, 22nd January 17 47, or 13th Tai of Alc- 
shaya .—This morning, the Governor summoned me, 
and said: “Go to Muhammad Tavakkal, and tell him 
that you will remunerate him handsomely; promise 
what you consider lit, and try to bring him to our 
way of thinking.” Thereupon, I went to Muhammad 
Tavakkal, drew him into conversation, and then said : 
“ Kindly let me know what your desired are and I 
will arrange with the Governor to satisfy them.” 
He replied : “ If you give me 20,000 rupees, I will 
settle everything to his satisfaction. The orders of 
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tlie Nizam ai’e that the Nawab should return. The 
latter is overwhelmed with debts, and being thor¬ 
oughly wearied, he wishes to make peace with you, 
aud depart. Besides, he has dismissed Bapfiji 
JN&yakkan, who formerly collected the tribute of the 
Carnatic, and has appointed in his room one Sadasiva 
Rao, a Mahratta, who is the son of Simanaji Rao, the 
ycunger brother of Bhaji Rao. Bapoji Nayakkan 
is preparing to collect men in order to attack the 
Nawab, who is alarmed at this. I will therefore 
dispose of matters in a way which will please you. 
You have given me your reasons. I will add my own, 
and put them in such a way as will cause the Naw&b 
to entertain no more ill-feeling towards you. In 
short, I will settle all difficulties, to your entire satis¬ 
faction ; but you must comply with my demand.’’ 
After hearing his views, 1 told him that I had then 
no time to give him a distinct answer, as the Governor 
required my attendance. I was about to start, when 
he stopped me, and said: “ You merely take my 
opinion, and do not express your own. At this rate, 
how can we come to any agreement. If you will open 
your heart to me, then, and then alone, I shall be 
satisfied.” I replied : “ I have no objection to do so. 
Two of the Governor’s peons are however waiting for 
me, so please accept my excuses. I shall return, in no 
time.” I hastened to the Governor, told him all that I 
had heard from Muhammad Tavakkal, and inquired 
wliathe had to say to it. He asked me what I thought 
best under the circumstances. I replied : “ You know 
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that he wants 20,000 rupees ; that is, 6,000 pagodas. • C,IAP - 


xxxix. 

Th0 55. 

I rejoined: aSSS 
"We can reduce the amount to he paid to the be made. 


I think it desirable to give him 4,000.” 
Governor said that that was too much. 


Muhammadans,* 1 and give the money to this man, 
because it is through him, alone, that our difficulties 
can be removed.” 


I went to Muham- 
Tavakkal, and told him that we would give Tavakkai. 


“ That is true,” he exclaimed. deSdesthe 

amount. 

“We will give him 10,000 rupees in cash, and goods for 
Rs. 2,800. Settle it with him in that way, and then 
ask him to write such letters to Husain Sahib and the 
NawSb, as will suit our plans, 
mad 

him 10,000 rupees in cash, and Rs. 2,800 in the shape 
of goods. When I said this, he was overwhelmed who 

° accepts it 

with ioy, as though he had found something which no delimit, 
mortal could attain, and exclaimed: “ You are my 
priest: I will not gainsay your words. T will act in 
accordance with what you propose.” It is impossi¬ 
ble to describe, in writing, all the polite expressions 
of which he made use 


He then told me that he He states 

what he 


would address letters to Husain Tahir, and Sampati " m 


write to 

u The Governor of SffiS, n and 

Sampati 

PoDdichery does not seem to be willing to pay any- Ru0 - 


Rao, in the following terms 


thing to the Naw&b, unless he asks for it. He is bent 
on war. As he is aware that the Mahrattas are 
coming to attack you, and that the Niz&m has 
ordered you to return with your troops, he does not 
appear to be inclined to pay you any money.” 


* Sic in the original, 'lho reference is evidently to the Kaw*b, ancj 
his sons. 
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He said that he would add something more that 
would be to our interest. I told him that he 
must write these letters then and there, but he 
said : “ Why should you trouble yourself about it ? 
Henceforth, it will be my business. If you only let 
me have what you have promised, I will settle your 
business exactly as you wish.” I answered : “ Have 
you still any doubts ? I will be responsible for what 
I have promised you. If you desire anything in 
writing with regard to this, I will give it to you.” He 
replied : “ It will be sufficient if you pledge your 
word.” I agreed to do this. He then promised to settle 
matters for us within eight days, and said: “You 
may tell this to the Governor. I will arrange things 
to your satisfaction. You may henceforth reckon 
on me as one entirely at your disposal. Hereafter, 
you may take your rest.” I remarked : “ What you 
have said is very little, and what you are about to 
accomplish is a great deal. May God help you in 
this matter.” Having spoken to him in polite lan¬ 
guage of this description, I took leave, and person¬ 
ally reported to the Governor what had occurred. 
Having listened to me, he said : “ Has he written 
letters, as instructed by you? ” I replied: “ He is 
just doing so, and will despatch them shortly.” 
The Governor then continued : “ Well; you told me 
that Shaikh Ahmad, the amaldar of Porto Novo, 
was returning home, and you stated also that Muham¬ 
mad Tavakkal wanted you to send him away. We 
will now send him off, at 4 this afternoon. Ask him 
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to come here, and make out a list showing the articles Chap. 

° XXXIX 

that are to be presented to him, and stating the " — 
quantities of each. Send this to M. Cornet, and And directs 
request him to prepare what is entered in it. Tell arrange for 
him, further, to make ready the clock for which him, and M. 
Muhammad ’Ali KMn asked.” The goods were 
accordingly ordered, and made ready; and the 
following is the list of the articles presented to 
Muhammad ’All KMn, and Shaikh Ahmad: 


Articles sent to Muhammad ’Ali Khan. 

1 chiming clock, bought from Mr. Stratton for 115 List of 

Star pagodas. presents to 

r & be sent to 

1 mariner’s compass. Kiiim* 

1 telescope. 

1 lens, or burning glass. 

3 pairs of spectacles. 

1 microscope. 

1 round mirror. 

9 articles in all. 


Articles presented tu Shaikh Ahmad . 

3 rolls of red broad-cloth. 

44 yards of red velvet. 

4 yards of green velvet. 

2 Persian carpets. 

3 carpets lined with printed broad-cloth. 
6 flasks of Hungary water. 

6 flasks of Imperial water. 

2 pairs of scissors. 

2 many bladed knives. 

1 mirror. 

1 small mirror. 

34 
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All these were made ready, and M. Delarche 
attended. The Governor then said to me : “ Can 
we write a letter to Muhammad ’All Khan, to the 
effect that we will give him the villages attached to 
Fort St, David and Cuddalore, and that we will 
reserve Fort St. David, alone, for a while longer ; 
and then, if he so desires, will also make it over to 
him ? ” I replied that we could write to him in 
these terms ; hut that wo might add that the condi¬ 
tions named would hold good, only on the under¬ 
standing that he and his troops withdrew, and would 
not give up those places to the English. He 
approved of my suggestion., and said that a letter 
to that effect must be written by M. Delarche, and 
that the Brahman in charge of preparing the Persian 
letters should not know of it. I replied : “ The 

plan is a good one, hut M. Delarche can only speak 
and read Persian. He cannot write that language.” 
The Governor said : “ Only a few words have to be 

written ; M. Delarche can manage that,” and he 
then sent for him. He came. The Governor gave 
him the subject, and asked him to write the letter. 
M Delarche said that he could not write Persian, 
but that he would get the Brahman writer to do what 
was required, and would strictly warn him not to 
reveal the secret to any one. The Governor replied : 
“ I gave my instructions to you, as the matter is 
one which should no.t be known to any one else. No w 
get the letter written confidentially.” M. Delarche 
summoned Madanfcnda Pandit to his house, and 
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there caused him to write the letter in the terms 
already stated. It was then brought to the Gover¬ 
nor, and sealed. At half-past 5 in the evening, he 
sent for Shaikh Ahmad, and said to him: “You 
wrote to us once that you desired to have this affair 
settled, through Muhammad ’All Khan. and that 
is the reason why we sent for you. But now, as 
Muhammad Tavakkal has come here in the name of 
Husain S&hib, under the orders of Nawab Anwar- 
ud-dtn KhAn, you say that this business had better 
be transacted through him, and that you will go 
home. But we have no mind to let you go, and 
we wish to transact our business through you.” 
Shaikh Ahmad i*oplied in very courteous terms : 
“ I am your dependent; there is no need to 
speak to me in such flattering terms.” The Gover¬ 
nor then put into his hand the letter written to 
Muhammad 'Alt Khan, and also the cloths and other 
presents, as already described, and said to him: 
“ If Muhammad ’All Kh an consents to what you are 
about to tell him, then, and then, only, give him the 
letter. If he will not assent, send it back to me.” 


Shaikh Ahmad took the letter and presents, and 
replied : “I will let you have an answer, in two or 
three days. Until then, you must not be in a hurry.” 
Then the presents set apart for him were placed ir 
his hands. Two yards of cloth were also given tr 
Vel&yuda Pillai, who was told by the Governor tc 
make proper inquiries, and let him know the result 
Yelayuda l illai received the gift, and promised 
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to do as he was bid. He further said to the 
Governor: “Muhammad ’Ali Khan considers that 
you are a warrior, and a good man, and it is on that 
account that he courts your friendship. The truth 
will appear hereafter. All the blame rests on 
Mahfuz KM n. and your affairs will, therefore, pros¬ 
per. By 10 to-morrow morning, I shall reach his 
camp. 5 ' So saying, he took leave, and retired. I 
asked him to come to my house, after night-fall. He 
agreed to do so, and arrived at half-past S. He re¬ 
mained with me until midnight, and was entertained 
with music and a nautch. He then made a present of 
Rs. 30 to the dancing girl, accepted the red and 
green broad-cloths presented by me, and went home. 
I also gave two rolls of broad-cloth, and a piece of 
muslin, to V&hlyuda Pillai, and Bahiji Pandit. This 
is what occurred during the night. 
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FROM JANUARY 23m 17Jj7, TO FEBRUARY 

8th s 1747. 

Diarist asks for honours to a departing amaldar—Governor orders accord¬ 
ingly—Diarist accompanies the amaldar beyond the town.— And takes 
leave of him—Governor asks diarist the news from Fort St. David 
He says that the Governor there had tidings of ships—And caused 
these to be repeated at the Muhammadan camps—Governor asks the 
news of the Muhammadans, and diarist gives this—The Council 
meets —The cargoes of two homeward bound ships ordered to be 
landed —And they to join M. Dordelin’s squadron, in attacking the 
English on the West Coast — Why the Governor decided not to send 
these two ships home — He asks diarist the news of the amaldar of 
Porto Novo — The recall ol the force at Ariyanknppam. discussed — 
’All Akbar and others, deliver, to M. Dnpleix, a letter from Chanda 
Sahib —Who, so they tell him, has heard that the Nizam proposes to 
appoint him Nawab of Arcot — And therefore desires a draft for the 
money promised to him, by the Governor— ihe news conveyed to 
diarist, in a letter from A. Gulab Sing—He reports this to the 
Governor— A sloop arrives from Chandernagore— And brings tidings 
of projected sailings of French and English ships — Conditions of 
the Nawab for the reoall of Mahfuz Kh an and M. ’Ali Kh an — 
M. Tavakkal tells diarist, who informs the Governor—M. Tavakkal 
bidden to come next day— He then repeats to the Governor what he 
had told diarist—States the conditions under which Mahfuz Khan 
and M. ’Ali Khan will depart—And begs permission to hoist the 
Emperor’s Hag at Fort St, Georgo -Governor asks him when the 
Muhammadans will depart—Conversation between them—Intimation 
which M. Tavakkal is desired to convey to the Nawab—Governor 
gives diarist the points of a letter to be written to the Governor of 
Mocha — Discussion as to the withdrawal of troops at Ariyanknppam 
— Governor asks diarist if certain letters are ready His reply 
Arrangements for conveying the letters—Governor inquires the 
news from the camp, and diarist informs him—What he thereupon 
said—The views on the Biibject expressed by diarist—Orders regard¬ 
ing a visit by the sons of Chanda Sahib, etc., to the squadron— 
M. Tavakkal invited to join them, but declines—The strikingly effective 
salute fired—Sorrow of Yasudevu Aiyan at having to sell betel and 
tobacco, at certain prices—He makes misrepresentations to the 
Governor—And thus obtains permission to sell at higher rates— 
Requests diarist to have these officially proclaimed—Diarist .’eproaohes 
him—And says that he will inform the Governor—Diarist reports to the 
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Governor, who directs publication to be made—And promises to 
consider matters, hereafter—Return of part of the troops at 
Ariyankuppam—This arranged at the request of the Nawab—Mr. 
Monson and others embark for Karikal—M. Tavakkal brings tho 
Governor a letter from Husain Sahib—M. Delarche interprets— 
Questions asked of the Governor, by M. Tavakkal—His reply— 
Subsequent conversation—Liability to give presents to the Nawab, 
etc., denied by the Governor—Further conversation—Governor finally 
consents to make large gifts— Diarist, Tavakkal, and M. Delarche, 
retire, to discuss matters—M. Tavakkal objects to the amount pro¬ 
posed—-And asks leave to depart, taking the released Europeans— 
Report made to M. Dupleix, by M. Delarche—Diarist and he, wait on 
the Governor, who asks the opinion of the former—The advice which 
he, thereupon, gives—M. Tavakkal instructed to write a letter to 
Husain Sahib—This to state the terms offered by the Governor— 
Convey a message, from M. Dupleix, to the Nawab—Request recall 
if the terms are not approved—And attribute the proposals made, 
to the friendship of the Governor—Diarist sends certain letters tc 
France—Governor asks the news of the enemy--Diarist tells him 
what he has heard—Mentions a report that Nasir Jang is marching 
against the Mahrattas—And a rumour that Pondichery will bo 
attacked by M. Ali Khan—The conversation that eusues — Tho 
views expressed by diarist—The reply of the Governor—Mr. Morse 
leaves for Europe-The humble character of his departure — Tho 
Deputy Governor, alone, present—His family and property, to follow 
in a sloop— M. Malla Reddi requests that Y. Navakkan may be for¬ 
bidden to raid— Diarist’s reply — M. Kedcji thereupon complains to 
Governor, etc.—And sends the letters through T. Mudali—Diarist 
makes a report to the Governor—Bearer of the letters imprisoned 
—MesBengerB bring letter and presents from Nasir Jang—And halt 
at diarist’s garden-house—Ho reports this to the Governor—Who 
directs that they shall be well cared for—The procession to receive the 
letter and presents—The Governor sets out in state—And is followed 
by the Deputy Governor and others—He alights at a tent outside 
the town—The rest of the party goes to bring the messengers— 
Salute fired when the Governor receives the presents — He then enters 
a carriage, and the procession returns — The route followed when 
doing tlfis — Messengers formally received at the Governor’s house — 
M. Dulaurons asks diarist to acquaint him with all that is going 
on—Diarist, knowing him to be a babbler, considers what to do — And 
decideB to tell bim nothing — Why Nasir Jang sent presents- Remarks 
on the procession—Jayaram Pai?<jUt brings letters, from Raghfiji 
Bhonsla — He delivers oue to the Governor, with an offering — 
Contents of a letter, from Husain Sahib, to M. Tavakkal—Five ships 
which lay in the roads, sail — These all equipped as men-of-war — 
Objects of the expedition—0,000 Angrias to be embarked—A sloop 
sails for Mascareigne soon afterwards. 
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Monday, 23rd January 17k7, or lUh Tai of 
Alfshaya .—At 10 this morning, I went to the 
Governor, and said to him : “ I have to accompany 
the amaldar of Porto Novo, to bid him farewell. 
Please direct that, when he leaves, seven guns he 
fired from the Villiyauallfir gate, that the sepoys 
present arms, and that the drums he beaten.” 
The Governor consented to this, and sent orders 
accordingly, to the keeper of the gate, and to the 
master-gunner. I took Nay mar * with me, and 
went to the garden-house of M. Dumas, where 
the Muhammadan was staying. We all left to¬ 
gether, and when we arrived at the Yilliyanallur 
gate, the sepoys presented arms, and seven guns 
were fired. I accompanied the amaldSr as far as 
the mound on the other side of Nainiya Pillai’s 
garden, and there took leave of him. I then 
went to the Governor, and reported what had taken 
place. 

Tuesday, 2Uth January 17h7, or 15th Tai of 
Alcshaya .—This morning, the Governor sent for me, 
and asked the news regarding Fort St. David and 
the troops. I said : “ You will recollect that I toid 
you, some time ago, that I had heard that the 
brokers were packing up cloths, and that when they 
learnt that our squadron had arrived at Madras, they 
discontinued this. Now I hear that four Malay&Iees 
from Tellicherry and Anjengo brought tidings of 
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* Karutta-mbi Nayinar, the chief of the peons, 
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ships, and that thereupon the Governor of Fort St. 
David presented them with 5 pagodas each; that the 
men objected to this, saying : ‘ We were sent with a 
promise of 100 pagodas, and we therefore came 
very speedily, and brought news and letters, but you 
give us only 20 pagodas. How can we accept this ? ’ 
On this, 20 pagodas more were given to them. 
The Governor then took the men to the camps of 
M&hfuz KMn, and Muhammad ’Ali KMn. and caused 
them to communicate the news of the ships to 
them, on which they presented each of them with 
a turban. The Governor chatted with them for 
a while, and then took his departure. When he 
reached the fort, he went to the washing depot, and 
ordered some cloths to be dyed blue. The faces 
of tho English, it would seem, brightened, some¬ 
what, after receipt of this news.” He asked me 
what tidings I had regarding the Muhammadan 
forces. I replied: “I hear no mention of war. All 
3 peak of peace. It is said, in the camp, that as 
Muhammad Tavakkal came to you in the name 
of Husain Sahib, with a view to put an end to hos¬ 
tilities, there will henceforth be no more war, and 
there will be nothing but peace. There is a talk in 
the army that, on their way from this, they will 
march to Vazhudavur and Chetpattu, in view to the 
settlement of the taxes ; and then move on to 
Bank&nur and SManhr, in order to attack the 
Mahrattas. I am told that horses are being pur¬ 
chased, and sent, in fifties and hundreds, at a time.” 
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Whilst the Governor was listening to me, the 
members of the Council arrived. They held a 
meeting which lasted about four Indian hours. 
The Governor then sent for M. Auger, and ordered 
him to bring on shore the 400 bales that were on 
board the two ships about to sail for.Europe. When 
I inquired why this was being done, M. Cornet told 
me that the Governor had received information, by 
the mail which arrived here the day befoi’e yesterday, 
that about 6,000 of Angria’s men had offered to 
help M. de Leyrit, the chief of Mahe, if he would 
take possession of Tellicherry, Anjengo, and other 
English ports; and that the three sail forming the 
squadron of M. Dordelin, together with the St. Lotus, 
and the Princesse Marie, which formerly belonged 
to the English, were being sent to Mahe for that 
purpose. 

I was told that the Governor originally meant 
to send the two ships home, but changed his mind, 
for the following reasons. When the squadron of 
M. Dordelin reached Acheen, he came to hear that, 
four days before his arrival, two British men-of-war 
and two sail belonging to the English Company, had 
left the roads. Consequently, if the two ships start 
homeward bound, they might possibly encounter 
these four, and there was the further chance of others 
of the same nation being on their way hither. It has 
therefore been settled that the five ships, if they 
sail at all, should do so together, and that in con¬ 
sequence of the departure of the three men-of'Avar 
35 
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for Europe having been deferred, these two, also, 
should not go home. A Dutch sloop came from 
Karikal laden with paddy. It was decided that she 
should be sent to Mascareigne. 

This afternoon, the Governor inquired if I had 
news^the any news from Shaikh Ahmad, the amaldar of Porto 
Porto Novo. Nova I sa id that I had none, but that 1 might 
The recall receive some to-morrow. He asked- whether the 
atAri.v f an- e force stationed at Ariyankuppam might be recalled. 

kupparn J f 

discnssed. j ga jd that it would not be desirable to do so. He 
asked me why. I replied: “ It appears that 

negotiations for peace are in progress. The result, 
one way or other, will be known in four or five days' 
time, and, if necessary, you can then direct the return < 

of the men. If you do this now, people will say 
that you are daily expecting peace." He approved « 
of my advice, and said he would wait for four days 
more. 

•mi Akbar, At noon to-day, ’All Akbar, accompanied by the 

and others, J 1 

Sahib’s son, Sama Pao, and others of his followers, 
chaifda ,rom p a id a visit to the Governor. This ’A li Akbar, 
who has come from Chanda Sahib, reached this, 
in twenty-two days, from a hill fort known as 
Poona, thirty miles from Sat&ra, where his master 
is under detention. They gave M. Dupleix a / 
letter, sent by Chanda Sahib, and. said to him : 
who, so « Aminat Khan, who is in the service of the Nizfim, 
heai’d'that wrote to Chanda Sahib, saying: Send your son 
gjSS£ h ere . Nawab Asaf J&h, knowing that in the battle 
at Mylapore, near Madras, Anwar-ud-din Khan’s 
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men could not withstand the French, troops, and fled 
to Conjeeveram, is very angry with, him, and, on 
this account, he is no longer to hold the government 
of -Aroot. If you will send your son here, the 
Nawab will confer ib on you.’ In accordance with 
these instructions, Chanda Sahib intends to send his 
son, ’Abid Sahib, to the Nizam. In case Nawab Asaf 
Jah objects to this, Sau Bh&ji Rao is determined to 
take command of an army of 30,000 horsemen, with 
the view of expelling Anwar-ud-din Khan, and 
installing Chanda Sahib in his place. Chanda Sahib 
wishes you to send, out of the lakh of rupees which 
you promised him, a draft which will allow of his 
obtaining on it Rs. o0,000, on reaching Cuddapah, 
and the balance in cash, so as to enable him to meet 
expenses at Satara.” 

Friday, 27th January 17 h7, or 18tli Tai of 
Akshaya .—A letter received by me to-day, from 
Arcot Gluiab Sing, who is employed under Nawab 
Anwar-ud-din Khan, stated that the Nizam had 
issued a circular order to all the Subahdars directing 
them to proceed, with their elephants and soldiers, to 
the hanks of the Krishna; that in obedience to this 
command, the troops at Arcot were making prepara¬ 
tions for setting out on the expedition; and that 
Anwar-ud-din KMn had communicated the order to 
Nawab Mahfuz Khan and Muhammad ’All Kh an. 1 
reported the contents of this letter to the Governor, 
who was much pleased, and presented the peon 
who brought it, with Rs. 20. Besides this, he gavo 
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Rs. 10 to my peon, "who was the bearer of the tidings 
that Mahfuz Khan had been ordered to repair to 
the Nawftb’s camp. This information was obtained 
by him in the course of a chat which., he had with 
tho messenger who carried the letter to Mahfuz 
Kh&n. I conversed with the Governor, for about 
half an hour, on general topics, and then went 
away to my areca-nut store-house. 

At 4 this afternoon, a sloop arrived from 
0 hand era agore. The captain is M. Brignon, a , 
nephew of M. de la Bourdonnais. Her cargo consists 
of rice, sugar, silk, and other articles. The crew 
brought tidings that four sail were to leave Chander- 
nagore, for Pondichery, in order to assist the French, 
and that four English ships, now in the Hugly, were 
also about to leave for this port. 

Husain Tahir KMn sent a letter, from Arcot, to 
Muhammad Tavakkal, his resident agent here. It 
Avas received to-day, and ran thus : “ His Highness 
Nawab Anwar-ud-din Khan has informed me, as 
follows. He will recall Mahfuz Khan and Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan, who are now encamped near Pondi¬ 
chery ; and, in return, he expects that the French 
will issue orders to their soldiers in Madras not to 
scour the neighbouring villages, plundering and 
burning them, but to keep within the bounds of the 
fort; that the French will hoist the Emperor’s flag 
over Fort St. George, and keep it flying there for 
the space of eight days J and that they will show 
every honour to Mahfuz Kh an and Muhammad ’All 
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Khan, who are now encamped to the west of Fort Chap. 
St. .David.” Husain Sfthib also directed his agent —- 

to convey to the Governor the particulars of the arTftait- 
letter. Muhammad Tavakkal read it, and communi- ^ isfc > 
cated the contents to me, and I thereupon went to theGov-er- 
the Governor, at 8 at night, and informed him of the 
tidings that has been received. He was rejoiced 
to hear them, and said : “ "Well; ask Muhammad JKbfdden 
Tavakkal to see me to-morrow morning.” Having next day. 
obtained leave to depart, I went home, at 10, and 
after partaking of supper, proceeded to the house of 
Krishna Kao, and paid him the compliments usual 
at the Pongal feast. I remained there for an hour, 
and then returned home. 

\ 

Saturday, 28tli January 17k7, or 19th Tai of 
Alshaya. —Muhammad Tavakkal appeared before the 
Governor this morning, at 10, and told him all that he £m>, 
had related to me respecting the contents of the letter 

diarist. 

which he received yesterday from Husain Tahir Khan. 

He said that Mahfuz Khan and Muhammad ’All Khan states the 
would no longer remain encamped in the neighbour- 
hood, but would retire with their troops, and he KhaXd 
requested the Governor to prevent his soldiers at wnTucpurt 
Madras from raiding the country, and burning the 
villages. He added that when gifts had been 
presented to them, and other tokens of courtesy had 
been shown, both Mahfuz Khan and Muhammad Alld b0( ^ 
All Khan would depart, and he requested the Koisfu'e 
Governor to allow the flag of the Emperor to be 
hoisted at Fort St. George, for eight days only. 
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The Governor asked when it was expected that 
Mahfuz Kh an and Muhammad ’All Kh an, and their 
followers would retire. Muhammad Tavakkal 
replied: “Your soldiers are encamped at Ariy&n- 
kuppam. When you recall them, the Muhammadan 
troops, too, will be withdrawn.” The Governor 
answered : “ 1 will consider the matter of hoisting 
the Emperor’s flag at Madras, and will let you 
know my decision. As for withdrawing my men 
from Ariy&nkuppam, I will go there to-morrow 
morning, and order all the European soldiers to 
quit it.” After bidding good-bye to the Governor, 
Muhammad Tavakkal proceeded to his apartments 
at Sunguvar’s warehouse. But before he retired, 
the Governor told him to write to the Nawab 
intimating to him that the French troops encamped 
at Ariyttnkippam would, in accordance with his 
desire, be recalled to-morrow, and that an order 
was being sent to Madras prohibiting the soldiers 
from going beyond the limits of the town. He 
also desired Muhammad Tavakkal to inform the 
Nawftb of his readiness to agree to the other 
conditions, as soon as a reply was received to the 
second letter addressed by him to the Nawab. 
Muhammad Tavakkal promised to do this, and having 
told the Governor that the wine he sent him had 
cheered him much during the night, went to the 
house at which he was residing. 

The Governor handed to me a letter, written 
in French, to Kanji MiMysi, the Company’s 
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broker at Mocha, and directed me to have it Chap. 
translated into Guzerati, by Muri Das. I accordingly — 
went to the office of M. Mathieu, and had this m7 ' 
done. 

Sunday, 29th January 1U7, or 20th Tai of Ah- 
shay a. This morning, the Governor told me the Governor 
points to be mentioned in the letter which was to <H arist 

. . the points 

be written, in Persian, to the Governor of Mocha, t°o f f>e er 
I instructed Madananda Pandit to draft one 

Governor 

accordingly. The Governor summoned me again, ofMocha - 
and said: “ Well ; we will withdraw our troops 
from Ariy linkup pa m. What is to be done if the 
Muhammadans will not quit their camp ? ” I replied : 

“ If we recall our men, as Muhammad Tavakkal D iBCU83lon ' 
wishes us to do, on the authority of a written 
communication which he has received from Husain p^m^ nkop " 
Sahib, who had his instructions from Nawab Anwar- 
ud-din Khan, the Muhammadan troops are bound 
to retire. If they do not, we can throw the whole 
blame upon them, and say that we have always abided 
by the Nawab’s commands, and have even now 
obeyed them ; and then we can take the necessary 
steps.” He admitted the wisdom of what I said. 

At 10, he and his family entered a carriage, and 
drove to Ariyankuppam. He returned at half-past 
0, in the evening. As soon as he arrived, he sent for 
me, and asked whether the letters to the Governor of asks diarist 
Mocha, and to Kanji Mittaya, the Company’s broker £?L". 
there, were sealed, and ready for despatch. I 
replied that that addressed to the Governor had hi, reply. 
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chap, the seal affixed to it, and had been put into an 
XL - envelope, but that the letter to the broker had not yet 
1747- been sealed. I requested him to sign the latter, 
and after lie had done so, I affixed the seal. As 
Odi D&s had already embarked on board the Dutch 
OSSIffir ship bound for Mocha, he directed me to deliver the 
the letters. jg^rs ]\/[. Mathieu, with instructions to take them 
to Tom Fazel, the Dutch captain, in order that he 
might hand them, to Odi Dds, on board. 

Governor ]q e ne xt asked me whether any news had arrived 
ES from the camp. I replied that I had heard that 
SC 3 the letter addressed by Anwar-ud-din Khan arrived 
" 8 yesterday, and that a reply had been forwarded, 
by a courier, to Arcot, but that I did not know its 
contents. The Governor said : “ In accordance 
with your advice, I have directed our men at 
Xem’pon. Ariy&nkuppam to return to-morrow. Should not 
the Muhammadan troops also evacuate the place ? 5 
I replied: “ Even if they did remain there, no 
blame will lie with us, as we do not move our men on 
our own motion, but under the ordeis of Nawab 
The views Anwar-ud-din Khan. The condition which was 
offered to us.was that if we withdrew our troops, 
by diarist. tkose q{ the Naw ab would also be recalled. We 

will fulfil this, and if the Muhammadans do the 
same, it will be well and good. If not, all that 
we have to do is to write to the Nawab, tepoiting 
to him the conduct of his son, and infoi xning 
him that we have obeyed his orders, from first 
to last, and that no blame rests with us. If, on 
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receipt of this letter, any body of Muhammadan 
horse should present itself within our territory, or 
if the Muhammadans should commit any excesses, 
we will take the law in our own hands.” In these 
terms, J clearly explained to the Governor my 
views on the subject. I then told him that the 
sons of Chanda Shhib and Tfiqi Shhib desired per¬ 
mission to visit the ships lying in the roads. He 
thereupon ordered me to send word to M. 
Dordelin, who commands the squadron, to receive 
them with fitting honours; and to M. Auger to place 
a boat at their disposal, and go with them. I deputed 
Stima Rao on this errand. The Governor afterwards 
directed me to send a message to Muhammad 
Tavakkal, asking him to accompany the party to the 
ships. I did so, but he declined, saying that he 
would visit them by himself. I waited for an 
opportunity to communicate Muhammad Tavakkal’s 
reply to the Governor, but finding none, I went 
to the areca-nut store-house. 

Monday , 3Oth January 17//-7, or 21st Tai of 
Alishayn .—This morning, Raza Sahib the son of 
Chanda Sfihib, and ’All Naqi the son of Taqi Sahib, 
accompanied by their followers, went on board the 
men-of-war in the roads, to see them. As they were 
returning, a salute of fifteen guns was fired in 
their honour, from each of the four French ships, as 
well as from that of M. Dordelin. The discharge 
of the guns being simultaneous, the effect was very 
striking. 
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It will be remembered that, on the 9th Puratt&si 
last [21st September 1746], when Madras was 
captured, V&sudjfva Aiyan, in spite of his entrea¬ 
ties to be permitted to raise the prices of betel leaves 
to sen betel an( ^ tobacco, was ordered to sell, as he had before, 

tobacco, p 

^certain n i ne "betel leaves for one cash, and twelve poliams ot 
tobacco for one fanam. From that day to this, the 
grief that he endured was such as he might have felt 
at the death of his wife and children. At least 
a hundred times, did he beg the Governor to raise 
the prices of these articles. On various occasions 
he stopped the supply to the bazaar-men, and 
instigated those who furnished betel leaves 
and tobacco, to protest against the low prices. 
M. Dupleix remained deaf to all his solicitations. 
He makes At half-past 8 to-day, however, the man went to him 
sontotiens an( j re p reS ented that because, outside the town, five 
g( manor. | eaveg were not procurable for one cash, and 

ten poliams of tobacco for one fanam. the Company 
was suffering a heavy loss by obtaining supplies from 
the country, and selling in the town at the rate of 
nine betel leaves for one cash, and twelve poliams of 
tobacco for one fanam, and that the people bought 
these articles in the town, and sold them in the 
country to their own profit, and to the loss of the 
And thus Company. In this way he made false representations 
SSi on to the Governor, and obtained from him sanction to 
se n five betel leaves for one cash, and ten poliams of 
tobacco for one fanam. When he had obtained this, 
his joy was such as though he had discovered a vast 
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treasure, or as though his dead wife and children 
had been restored to life. He felt the delight which 
one would experience who had lost many lakhs, and 
had recovered them all. lie then came to me, and 
saying that he had obtained the permission of 
the Governor to reduce the number of the betel 
leaves and the quantity of tobacco sold, asked me to 
proclaim this by beat of tom-tom. I replied : “ Your 
good fortune is indeed great. During one’s lifetime, 
one should gather honour, but you have sought, and 
have obtained, disgrace. To drink the heart’s blood 
of countless people does not constitute a creditable 
phase in your life. Well; as soon as the Council 
adjourns, I will inform the Governor, and have 
what you ask intimated by beat of tom-tom. You 
may now depart.” I then went to the Governor, 
and made my representations. He replied: “ I 
understand you. You tell me of the hardship that 
will be inflicted on the people. But do you not see 
the loss which results to the Company by the sale 
in the town, at a low figure, of the articles purchased 
in the country, at a high price ? We will consider 
the matter at another time. Meanwhile, you 
may, as requested, order the revised prices to be 
announced. After saying this, he remained silent 
for a while, and then bade me find a remedy for the 
evil. 

I he force which had lain encamped at Ariyan- 
kuppam arrived this day at Pondichery. Fifty Kuro- 
pean soldiers and fifty of the Company’s sepoys were. 
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however, left on the fortifications there, in charge 
of fourteen guns. The remainder, including M. de 
la Tour and other officers, and the jemadars, quitted 
the place. This movement of the troops took place 
in compliance with the request preferred to the 
Governor by Muhammad Tavakkal, who had written 
instructions from Nawab Anwar-ud-din Kh an to 
make it. 

M. Braville, M. Lasse, and Mr. Monson the 
English Deputy Governor of Madras, embarked this 
evening, with their luggage, on board a sloop bound 
for Karikfil. Their destination is Europe, and they 
intend to take ship again from Tranquebar. 

At half-past 4 in the afternoon, Muhammad 
Tavakkal came to the Governor, with a letter which 
he had received from Husain Sahib. M. Delarche 
and I were present. Muhammad Tavakkal spoke 
in Persian to M. Delarche, who interpreted it. 
What the Governor said in French was con¬ 
veyed in Persian to Muhammad Tavakkal. The 
conversation was to the following effect. It was 
opened by Muhammad Tavakkal, who said: 
“Husain Sfihib writes to me to ascertain, and 
inform him, what gifts you propose presenting to the 
Nawab, and whether you will allow the Emperor’s flag 
to fly over Fort St. George, for eight days. What do 
you say to these two questions ? ” The Governor 
replied : “ We agree to keep the flag flying over the 
fort. We intend making suitable presents to the 
Nawab, Husain Sahib, Muhammad ’All Khan? and 
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Anwar Kh an, according to their rank. As promised 
by Rangappan, you, too, will receive a gift.” I 
remarked : “ A present will be given to Sampati 
Rao, also.” “ He should take precedence of me in 
receiving one,” interposed Muhammad Tavakkal. 
The Governor assented to this. Thereupon, 
Muhammad Tavakkal said : “ Is Mahfuz Kh an to 

receive one ? ” “ He will not,” quoth the Governor. 

Muhammad 'tavakkal replied: “ In truth, he is a 
perfidious man, and it serves him right. Now you 
must tell me what the value of the presents which 
you propose to give is.” The Governor exclaimed : 
“We are not bound to give any presents to the 
Nawab and his followers ; ” and then turning to me 
he added, “ Rangappa ; tell him why.” 1 did so. 
Muhammad Tavakkal was convinced, and said: 
“ On the very day that I came here, Rangappan 
mentioned this reason to me, and I felt convinced 
that no blame rests with you, and that all the fault 
lies with the Muhammadans. But as you now, volun¬ 
tarily, propose to give presents, I shall be obliged if 
you will tell me their value, for 1 have to communi¬ 
cate this to Husain Sahib.” The Governor replied : 
“ There is no need for us to make you gifts. But, 
nevertheless, for friendship’s sake, we will give you 
presents to the aggregate value of about thirty or 
forty thousand rupees.” “ I will consider over the 
matter, ’ said Muhammad Tavakkal, “ and intimate 
my reply to Rangappan, at his storehouse.” The 
Governor thereupon directed me and M. Dclarche, 
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to accompany Muhammad Tavakkal. We accord¬ 
ingly went to my store-house, and sat down to con¬ 
verse. M. Delarche asked Muhammad Tavakkal in 
Persian what he had to say. Muhammad Tavakkal 
replied: “ The three Europeans who accompanied 
me, pledged themselves to bring about, by some 
means or other, the rendition of Port St. George 
to the Muhammadans ; failing which, they solemnly 
promised that they would return to captivity. 
You declare that you will give no more than 
thirty or forty thousand rupees worth of presents. 
This is not what JNaw&b Anwar-ud-din Khan 
expects. His heart is set upon the receipt of several 
lakhs of pagodas. Permit me then to depart, with 
the three Europeans.” On hearing this speech, 
M. Delarche said that he would communicate it to 
the Governor, and obtain his reply. So saying, 
he went to M. Dupleix, and having communicated 
what Muhammad Tavakkal had said, returned with 
the Governor’s order that I should go to him at 
once. He then turned to Muhammad Tavakkal, 
and said : “ Wait for us at your lodgings. We will 
come there, and communicate to you the reply to 
your demand.” M. Delarche and I both went to the 
Governor, who addressed me thus: “Muhammad 
Tavakkal threatens that he will take himself off. 
What course do you suggest?” I replied: “Be 
assured that he never will. What else can he do, 
when we refuse to yield to his demands, but hold out 
a threat of this kind ? We must reply to it that he 
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is at perfect liberty to go at once, if lie feels so Chap. 

disposed. Wo must add that we will send a —— 

r . 1747. 

small party of Europeans, to accompany the three TheadTxe 

who are to be delivered again into the hands of ‘ii^eupon, 

Husain Sahib and Anwar-ud-din Khan. The men 

forming the escort will go to Husain S&hib, and 

say : “We have delivered to you the three Europeans. 

The ... . ”* 

Tuesday , 31st January 17 k7, or 22nd Tai of 
Alcshaya .—This morning, Muhammad Tavakkal was 
sent for, and instructed to write a letter to Husain bntf'a 
Sahib, in the following terms: “ The Governor of Kin 
Pondicliery agrees to have the Muhammadan flag 
hoisted over Fort St. George, for eight days. When 
this has been done, he will write to the Naw&b 
asking him, in respectful terms, for the cession of Thwto 
Fort St. George, which is to be graciously made $™db y 
over to him, by a written order from the Naw&b. Governor. 
The Governor will then be at liberty to hoist the 
French flag over the citadel. He promises to give 
presents to the value of 30,000 or 40,000 rupees. 

He savs, through me, to the N aw fib: ‘lou have convey 
taken the part of the English, and dishonour, in addi- u^npieu 
tion to expenditure of money for the support of your Nnwab. 
soldiers, has, hitherto, been your only portion. 

You have never obtained any credit, or gained any 
advantage. Now side with us, and we will save you 
all trouble. We will, at our own expense, maintain 


* Incomplete in the original. 
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your troops. Keep your proper place, and we will 
bring you renown, and show you the road to for¬ 
tune. Give us but a trial.’ For iny part, I do not 
think that there is any prospect of the Nawab’s 
obtaining a cash more, as a result of the present 
expedition. If these proposals are agreeable to 
you, inform me that they are : if not, recall me, and 
I will return. The Governor says that he has sug¬ 
gested the course which I have mentioned, in view 
of the long-standing friendship between you and him, 
which had been clouded only by this brief breach.” 

•Hv 

Sunday, 5th February 17k7, or 27th Tai of 
Akshaya— As a Dutch sloop was about to sail for 
Mascareigne, I went this morning, to the house of 
M. DesmarSts, and delivered to him a letter which 
I had written to M. Dumas, and one addressed to 
M. Soude, and requested that they might be sent 
with the Company’s letters to France. 

I repaired to the Governor’s house at 10. He 
asked me whether I had obtained any tidings from the 
camp of the Muhammadans. I replied : “ Yesterday, 
news came that they were advancing on Pondichery. 
But the real state of affairs in the camp is as fol¬ 
lows. Some Muhammadan horsemen have mutinied, 
and demand the arrears of pay due to them. Others, 
who lost their horses, and were promised fresh 
ones, are now wandering about, and complaining 


* Incomplete in. the original. 
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bitterly, as this undertaking has not been fulfilled, chap. 
The troops say that if the French make but a show of — 
advancing from Pondichery, they will welcome them, 
as they could then make that a pretext for taking to 
flight. They murmur because not one of the twenty 
or thirty ships promised by the English has yet been 
seen. The talk in the camp is that Nasir Jang Ji™“ onsa 
is marching against the Mahratta array, with 15,000 jS,gfe asir 
horse, and that the Subahdars of Arcot and other against 
places, have been directed, both by the Niz&m, and M lluaU is - 
by N&sir Jang, to join them, with their forces, at 
the Krishna. Muhammad ’ Ali Kh an repeatedly in¬ 
vites Mahfuz KMn to join with him in advancing to 
that river, but the latter invariably refuses, alleging 
that if Muhammad ’ Ali had suffered the reverses 
which he has, he would talk in another strain. A. ndn 
There is a rumour in the camp that they will advance thn^rondi 
to besiege Pondichery, and Yilliyanalldr.” The Gov- 

, *L by M.’Ali 

ernor exclaimed : “ Do you really thrak that they kW 
will make an attack ?” I replied : “ I do not, for 
they are constantly receiving letters from the Niz&m Thecon- 
urging them to retire. To cover the disgrace which *nsL. 
thev have incurred, on account of the defeats that 
they have sustained— which he has made a ground 
for recalling them—they will outwardly pretend that 
they have come to terms of peace, and so march away. 

They are not strong enough to oppose us.” The 
Governor rejoined: “ Do not you think that they 
may as well receive our presents privately, and allege 
publicly, as the reason for their departure, that they 
37 
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have received presents of enormous value from us ? ” 
I said: “They will do that. Their difficulty, 
however, is how to recover what has been spent 
for the maintenance of the troops raised by them 
to support the English, who have not paid them. 
The Muhammadans, so I hear, are making a show 
of their valour, with a view to obtain some more 
money from us, and so recoup their own losses. 
The Governor observed : “Was it not the English 
who asked the Muhammadans for assistance? They 
will take care to recover their expenses from the 
English.” “ Exactly so,” said I. Whilst this 
conversation was going on, the Councillors assem¬ 
bled. A Council was afterwards held, and . . * 

Tuesday, 7th February 17 k7, or 29tli Tai of 
Akshaya .—This evening at half-past 5, Mr. Morse, 
who had been the General f at Madras, and Gover¬ 
nor there, left Pondichery, for Tranquebar, intend¬ 
ing to go thence to Europe. Although he once 
possessed much power, he was not now able to 
procure even a double boat. He hired a single one, 
and set out with an accountant, and his interpreter 
Venkanna. There were no others, save these three, 
in the boat. Not even a catamaran accompanied it. 
In this splendid style did Mr. Morse depart to 
Tranquebar. M. Legou, the Deputy Governor of 
Pondichery, was the only person present when he 
embarked, and he remained only until Mr. Morse 


* Incomplete in the original. f Sic in the original. 
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had got into the boat. As he stepped into it, 
a salute of twenty-one guns was fired, and as 
5,0011 as he was on board, the white flag was hoisted, 
the sails were set, and the boat sped on to Tranque- 
bar. Mr. Morse has left his wife and children, 
and also liis property here. He said that he would 
send a sloop from Tranquebar, to carry them 
away. When this arrives, as it is said that it 
will in four or five days, his family will embark, 
with their effects. 

Muttu Mall§, Reddi has written to me as follows : 
“ Yenkatachala NSyakkan of Alattfir has come 
heie, and burns and plunders the villages. Order 
him to discontinue this.” In reply, I wrote : 
“ What right have we to order him to desist ? We 
can exercise our authority only when the man who 
commits such acts of violence belongs to our country, 
or if the misdeeds are perpetrated by Frenchmen! 
But as it is, the 10,000 poligars of this country 
might have 10,000 grievances against one another, 
and it is not for us to interfere.” Muttu MallS 
Reddi, incensed at my answer, wrote letters of com¬ 
plaint against me, addressing one to the Governor, 
another to M. Dulaurens, and a third to the Coun¬ 
cillors. betting me aside, he also sent one to 
Tanappa Mudali, requesting him to present these 
letters to the persons for whom they were intended 
and to prefer a complaint against me. On this I 
personally reported to the Governor what had 
occurred. He thereupon took the letter addressed 
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Chap, to him, and ordered that the man who had brought 
— it should be committed to custody. The Brahman 
Bearerof messenger was, at once, conducted by us to prison, 
imprisoned. Wednesday, 8th February 17k7 , or 30th Tai of 
Messengers JJcshaya .—The following occurred here, this morn- 

brinf? *' 

prS's ,d ing. The messengers who came from His Highness 
from Ms |r j arL g # the evening before last, bringing with 

And bait at them a letter and presents from him, halted at my 
garden garden house, outside the town-gate, and sent me 
He reports word of their arrival. I communicated this to the 

this to the 1 

Governor. G overnorj who was pleased, and asked me where 
who thev were lodged. 1 informed him. He directed 

directs that j o 

\veu cared that they should be supplied with everything neces¬ 
sary, and well cared for at the place where they had 
halted. 

I will now relate, as far as I am able, all the 


particulars of the splendid procession which set out 
from Pondichery to receive, with all due ceremony, 
the dress of honour and letter, and to escort 
„„ them to the town. At 9 this morning, 100 Mahe 

^receive sepoys, the same number of Carnatic sepoys, 
ami“ a ' an( j fifty spearmen taken from the Poligar’s peons, 
were marshalled before the Governor’s residence. 
Drums were carried on horses. Dancing girls, and 
their attendant musicians, stood in a line. The 
The Governor now set out, and the following was 
setsout 01 in the order of the array. A chariot, drawn by six 
horses, led the procession, and in rear of it were 
men mounted on war horses. The Governor’s 
palanquin, preceded by a file of musketeers, came 
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next. On either side waved white banners, fans 
of peacock’s feathers, and cliowries. A white 
umbrella was carried immediately behind the palan¬ 
quin, which was preceded by fluteplayers playiug 
on their instruments, trumpeters blowing on 
theirs, and drummers beating their drums. On 
either flank, rode an escort of sixteen European 
horsemen. Surrounded by this state the Gover¬ 
nor moved forward. Behind him came, mounted on 
horseback, or seated in carriages, the Deputy 
Governor, M. Dulaurens, M. ... * my 

[nephew] App&vu, Seshachala Chetti, Madananda 
Pandit, the chief of the peons, and Krishna Rao. 
At 6 in the morning, orders had been issued that a 
tent should be pitched on the esplanade, outside 
the Vazhudavftr gate, but within the moat, and that 
two companies of soldiers should be drawn up 
there. Accordingly, the tent was made ready, 
and the soldiers were paraded. The procession, 
which started at 9 in the morning, and included 
the Governor, the other administrators, and the 
Hindu gentry, proceeded on its way, and reached 
the tent prepared outside the town-gate. The 
Governor remained there, but the rest of the 
party, including the Deputy Governor, the Council¬ 
lors, the Hindu gentry, the palanquin-bearers, and 
the horse-soldiers, moved forward to my garden- 
house, where N&slr Jang’s messengers were staying. 
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Chap, I, too, accompanied the deputation. We took charge 
—I of the letter and gifts, and brought them to the 
m7 ‘ Governor, who was in the tent. As soon as he 
beheld the messengers, he rose from his seat, 
walked ten steps forward, and received the presents 

fedtvhen As he did tllis ’ a salute of fifteen guns was fired 
nor receives from the ramparts, The dress of honour was 
ents PKi ’ then placed in the Governor’s palanquin, and he 
entered the carriage drawn by six horses. 
andThT The remainder of the party took their places 
returns. m the vehicles m which they had come; and so 
the piocession started again with, perhaps, greater 
pomp than before. Leaving the Vazhudavfir-gate, 
it passed along the bazaar-road, turned southwards, 
in front of my store-house, marched through the 

tonowed 6 street where Muttaiya Pillai’s house stands, then 
jvhend°in K turned due east, leaving the Deputy Governor’s 

house behind it, entered the eastern road to the 
Governor’s mansion, and finally drew up at the 
northern gate of his residence, where it halted. 
As the Governor entered his house, a salute of 
forSP twenty-one guns was fired. The two messengers 
aftlir 1 from Nasir Jang, who came with the procession 
house. were next myited to sit down. A brief conversation 
ensued, and they were presented with betel and nut, 
and sprinkled with rose water. Farewells were 
then exchanged, and the men returned to the 
lodgings provided for them. 

After this, M. Dulaurens came, at 11, to the areca- 
nut store-house, where I was, and, standing in the 
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street, called me. I went out, and saluted him. 
lie requested me to approach, and asked if it 
was true that the presents from Nasir Jang had 
arrived. I replied that it was. Is it the custom 
of the Muhammadans?” he said; and then con- 
tinued : " You must come to my house, and tell me, 
then and there, whatever happens.” Knowing what 
an utter babbler he was, and how soon he would 
reveal to another whatever was said to him in 
confidence, I thought that if this reached the ears 
of the Governor it would displease him. Even if I 
should withhold from him every thing confidential, 
and communicate to him only commonplace and 
ordinary matters, he would not hold his tongue, and 
the wisest thing—so I thought—was not to tell him 
anything. I kept my own counsel, and saying that I 
would do as requested, left him. He' then went 
home. 

The reason for Mslr Jang sending the presents 
mentioned above was as follows. As Imam Sahib, 
is with the Nizam, lie has been instrumental in 
obtaining Nasir Jang’s letter. He forwarded it to 
Avdy Sahib, his agent at Arcot. From there, Avay 
Sahib came, followed by Nasir Jang’s messengers, 

with the letter and gifts. The contents of the letter 
were . . . * 

The procession which started to receive, with due 
honour, the presents which came on this occasion. 
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was, as regards style and splendour, equal to the pre¬ 
vious one, excepting that in the present instance more 
white umbrellas, chowries, and fans of peacocks’ 
feathers, were displayed, and the music consisted of 
more hautboys, flutes, and drums. 

To-day, a letter arrived for the Governor, and 
another for me; both from Raghoji Bhonsla. Jayar&m 
Pandit, who came to collect money, and was residing in 
Chanda Sahib’s house, brought them to me. Having 
read the letter addressed to myself, I went to the 
Governor’s house, taking with me Jayaram Pandit, 
whom I presented to the Governor. He laid before 
him an offering of five pagodas, and delivered to him 
the letter which he had brought. The Governor 
took and handed it to me. It ran as follows: 

. * This evening, Muhammad Tavakkal re¬ 
ceived a letter from Husain Sahib, and another from 
Husain Sahib’s son. In the former of these, it was 
written: “You say that the Governor ofPondichery «! 
declines tofix the sum of money that he should pay 
me, and desires me to do so. Well; the French have 
pillaged Madras and Mylapore, and it appears but 
just that they should give me half their plunder. If 
not, I will be content with ten, eight, seven, or even 
five, lakhs. Sound the Governor, and stipulate for 
the payment of such sum as he may be willing to 
o-ive. When you state what amount he is prepared to 
pay, I will write to Mahfuz KMn and Muhammad 


a 


* Blank in the original. 
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’ Ali Khan, ordering them to return, with their troops. Cha p. 
You must forward your reply as soon as you can. ——i 
Ask the French, also, for the restoration of the 
articles taken from Dastgir S&hib, our priest. I 
have obtained an order from the Nawab, directing 
Mahfuz Khan to prevent his horsemen from attack¬ 
ing Azhisapakkam, and have forwarded it to his 


camp, 


Five ships which lay in the roads were des- F y. e . 8 ';>P s 
patched to-day, on an expedition. Two of them, w^ 01 ' 0 ^ 8 
when at Madras, encountered a storm, and had been 
dismasted. They were brought to Pondichery, 
and refitted. The third was the St. Louis. The 
remaining two were under the command of 
M. Dordelin, and had arrived from Acheen. All Th0 . se a1 ’ 
five were fitted out as men-of-war, and were supplied “a“ en ’ of ’ 
with the necessary munitions and stores. Their objects of 
mission was to engage and take the English e3tped ‘ tl0u - 
ships, which were said to be cruising on the Malabar 
coast, off Anjengo and Tellicherry ; the capture of 
these places, also, forming one of the objects of the 
expedition. The captains of the ships were directed «iW® jBS 
to take on board 6,000 Angrias, * who had offered embarked. 

* This name was applied to tlie followers of a noted piratioal chief¬ 
tain—one Toolajee Angria — who, following, at the time that Ranga Pillai 
wrote, in the footsteps of both his father and step-brother, had long been 
a constant source of trouble and danger to the sea trade of the Malabar 
coast, and of frequent annoyance to the servants of the fiast India 
Company. His misdeeds, and those of his people, were finally put an end 
to, in February 1756, when his last stronghold, Gheria, was captured, and 
his fieet destroyed, by a combined sea and land force under the command 
of Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive, and he, being made a prisoner, was 
handed over to the Mahrattas, who took good care that he should do no 
further harm. 
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their services. The E4jS, of Travancore was also 
written to, asking him to procure the assistance of 
the Angrias, and the letter was carried by one of 
the ships. The squadron set sail from Pondichery, 
about one watch * before sunrise. 

Closely following the ships, a sloop also left 
Pondichery, for Mascareigne. M. de la Villebague 
was a passenger by her. 



* Three hours. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

FROM FEBRUARY QTE, 1747 , TO FEBRUARY 19Tfl, 

1747 . 

The request made by Husain Sahib—Governor promises to send the orders 
sought—Diarist lays before him a petition from the English soldiers— 
Ho promises to consider it—Conversation regarding a certain Jemadar 
—Governor directs diarist to employ good spies —News from Mah6 of 
the doings of 6,000 Angrias—Letter from Mahfuz Khan—Arrival of 
a Dutch sloop with grain—Price which this realised—Governor’s 
message to M. Tavakkal—This points out that the Muhammadans 
have not carried out their agreement—And repudiates responsibility 
for the consequences —M. Tavakkal assures diarist that the necessary 
orders have been issued—He subsequently repeats this to the 
Governor—Exclamation of the latter, on hearing it—Reply of M. 
Tavakkal—Certain letters, soized by the partisans of the English 
—These said to have beon handed to Mahfuz Kh&n—Who caused the 
arrest of the writers—One of these severely injured by his captors— 
Alleged contents of the letters — Some of Mahfuz KMn’s troops 
advance on Ariy&nkuppam—But are beaten off—And occupy a 
temple at Tirukkanji—Whither it is stated that the camp of Muham¬ 
madans was to move—Diarist reports this to the Governor—Soldiers 
sent to Ozhukarai, and Ariyankuppam—M. Tavakkal deputed to ask 
N. Q.uli Khan his intentions—Governor invites him to see the carnival 
before leaving—Diarist and he accordingly attend— He receives a pass 
enabling him to depart, and return—He doubts the expediency of 
starting—Diarist advises him to go—The orders conveyed to him in 
a letter, from Husain S&hib—Diarist informs the Governor—Arrest of 
certain accountants reported to diarist—Hews of the reinforcement of 
the enemy—And of the sacking of three villages—Constant reports of 
like outrages—M, Tavakkal reaches the camp at Tirukk&nji — And 
effeots the recall of the raiders— M. ’All Kh &n arrives, and inquires 
concerning the negotiations at Pondichery—M. Tavakkal replies— 
And mentions the demands of H. Tahir Khan— Ho then states why 
he has been sent by the Frenoh —M. ’Ali Khan takes him to Mahfuz 
Khan—Who asks if he has concluded the treaty — Aud having heard 
M. Tavakkal, says that the French must no longer procrastinate — 
M. Tavakkal then gives him the message from them—Ho asks 
whether they will surrender Madras — The reply made by M. Tavak¬ 
kal—Mahfuz Khan takes exception to the capture of Madras— M. 
Tavakkal explains—And specifies the reasons given by the Frenoh, for 
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their action—M. Khan refers to the attack on him at Mylapore, and 
M. Tavakkal accounts for it—He still further objects— M. Tavakkal 
states what the French assert—M. Khan reverts to the question of 
hoisting the flag on Fort St. George—M. Tavakkal replies—He repeats 
the message, from the French—M. Khan says that he will withdraw— 
M. Tavakkal reports this to diarist—Governor decides to invite 
Mahfuz Khan to Pondichery—M. Tavakkal makes a suggestion— 
Governor having approved, arrangements are made—Arrival of a 
Portuguese ship that had previously carried French mails, etc — 
A force starts to capture certain marauders—Three taken, and sent 
to Pondichery—The punishment to which the Governor sentences 
them— M. Tavakkal sets cut on his mission to M. Khan and H. ’All 
Khan—Contents of the letters which he takes to them—Diarist 

asks M, Tavakkal to explain the burning of Azhisapakkam_He 

promises to take steps to stop further outrages—Is absent when 
the reply arrives—And diarist opens it—It puts the blame on the 
Pindarees and Kabas—Another letter, opened and read by diarist, 

contains nothing—Contents of both communicated to M. Paradis_ 

What he thereupon said---Governor asks diarist if M. Tavakkal 
reached the camp—And bids him let him know when news is received 
—A certain agreement, bearing the Governor’s seal, is returned in a 
letter to diarist—Governor referred, by M. ’Ali Khan, to this letter— 
He questions diarist,—His reply—Letters to Governor from M. Khan 
and M. ’Ali Khan—M. Tavakkal returns—He reports that M. Khan 
and his brother agree to visit Pondichery—And details the reception 
they expect —Governor objects to leaving the fort, in order to meet 

them—But expresses his readiness to go to a certain point_And 

undertakes to send out the Deputy Governor, etc.—This intimated 
to M. Khan and M. ’Ali Kh an—Who approve, and direct M. Tavakkal 
to invite diarist to come with him.—They, and M. Delarche 
accordingly set out—Diarist presents mohurs, on appearing before 
M. Kh&n—Who receives him warmly—Bestows on him a dress of 
honour, and his own dagger—And casting his shawl on him, makes 
a polite speech—M. Delarche, also, given a dress of honour—M 
Khan postpones starting until next morning—Diarist’s party returns 
—Governor admires the dagger much—Discusses with diarist why 
it was given—Governor selects the Council-house, to accomnm 
date M. Eban—It is shown to M. Tavakkal, who approves—Diarist 
reports this to Governor—The deputation which went to meet M 
Khan—This joins him at Tirukkanji-Deputy Governor, etc., receive 
him, near a certain clioultry-The usual ceremonies having been 
observed, the party proceeds-It enters a tent pitched outside the 
moat-M. Dupleix then sets out, in state, from a tent within the 
moat Details of the procesBion-Meeting of the Governor and the 
Nawab-The formal invitation to enter Pondichery—The state 
procession to the Governor’s house—When* M. Khan alights-And 
is conducted, by the Governor, to the GounciLhouse—Dinner is 
prepared-The Governor entertains M. Khan-How he spent his time 
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until evening—Governor, and lie, settle the terms of the proposed 
convention He then gives presents to the Governor, and his family— 
Supper is served at gun-fire—After it, the party attends a dance. 

Thursday, 9th February 171+7, or 1st Mdsi of 
Akshaya (New moon day ).—This morning, I received 
a letter from Husain Sahib, who wrote: “There 
are, at Madras, goods, corn, two houses, and two 
gardens, belonging to my father’s elder brother Miy&n 
Sahib. Mention this to the Governor, and obtain 
from him an order addressed to the commandant of 
Madras, permitting Miydn Sahib to sell the corn, and 
take the proceeds, and directing that officer not to 
meddle with either the houses, or the gardens.” I 
received another of the same nature from ImSm 
Sahib, and spoke on the subject to the Governor, who 
said that he would send an order to Madras, to the 
effect sought. 

I also communicated to M. Dupleix the con¬ 
tents of a petition which the English soldiers had 
submitted. He smiled, and exclaimed: “ We have 
allowed Mr. Morse, and others, to go, after taking 
from them the necessary assurance. But we cannot 
release these soldiers on the same terms.” A short 
time afterwards, he said that he would consider 
the matter. He then remarked to me : “I have 
some misgivings about Jemadar’Abd-ul Bahman. 
I suspect that there is collusion between him and 
the men in the Muhammadan camp.” I replied: 
“ I have already told you, that, at one time,he carried 
on a correspondence with the men in the camp, but 
that this had since ceased. I have not heard that he 
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has renewed it.” “Any how,” said the Governor, 
“ employ two clever spies to bring you, from time to 
time, news from the camp. Also, set men on the 
watch in the European quarter, to learn, what trans¬ 
pires.” I submitted that I had already taken the 
measures which he suggested. “ Maintain a vigilant 
watch, then,” he replied. 

In the afternoon, the mail from Mahd arrived. 
The intelligence conveyed in the letter received 
by it was that 6,000 Angrias * had surrounded Telli- 
cherry, and were attacking, with great vigour, the 
three ships which were lying off the coast. These 
tidings, however, require confirmation. The mail 
was twelve days in transit. The Brahmans who 
came with it stated that they had been ordered to 
carry the bags expeditiously. 

Friday, 10th February 17 k7, or 2nd Mdsi of 
A lcshaya. —At 11 last night, a letter was received 
from His Highness Mahfuz Khan. 

Saturday, 11th February 17k7, or 3rd Mdsi of 
A/eshaya. —The Dutch sloop Blanche, which arrived 
fromPulicat, landed a quantity of grain. This was 
measured, and valued at the market rate, and, after 
deducting the landing charges from the gross amount 
the net sum paid to the captain, Patram alias 
Srirangaraghu Nayukulu, in Pondichery gold of 
eight touches, was 935 pagodas, 22 fanams, and 
25 cash. 


# Vide foot-note at p. 297 . 
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To-day, tlie Governor sent for me, and said: Chap. 
“Go to Muhammad Tavakkal, the agent of Husain — 
S£hib, and give him the following message: Govlmdr-s 
formerly promised that if we withdrew our 

, Tavakkal. 

men trom the camp occupied by them at Ariv&n- ... 
icuppam, the Muhammadan troops, would be SShim- 
withdrawn. We have accordingly recalled our 
soldiers. But see what the Muhammadans hare 
done. They still remain in camp, and two hundred 
of tj&eir horsemen have raided Azhisapakkam, 
and have extended their depredations as far as 
Tirukkanji. If we once set our troops in motion, we And 
cannot be answerable for the consequences ’ Add responsiw- 
ot your own accord, whatever seems to you proper fences, 
under the circumstances.” I accordingly went to 
Muhammad Tavakkal, and gave him the Governor’s 
message. He replied: “In the letter which I 
received eight days ago, from Husain Saliib, it was 
stated that Naw&b Anwar-ud-din Khan had sent 
an order to Mahfuz Khfm and Muhammad ’Alt 
Khan, to withdraw their forces, and put a stop duuist that 
to the outrages which were being perpetrated. I do 
not know what depredations the K£ba * horsemen i8SHed ' 
may not have committed on their own account. 

You may rest assured that acts such as these were 
not sanctioned by the commanders of the army.” 
Muhammad Tavakkal accompanied me to the 


* ° f th6Se a8 being - “ a description of people, to the 

north of tlie Mahratta provinces, said to be a piratical tribe on the gulf of 
Cutoh. 
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Chap. Governor’s house, and made to him exactly the same 
statement as he had to me, adding that he would 
He aubse- personally write to Mahfuz Khan and Muhammad 
repeats this ’ Ali Khan requesting them to put a stop to further 
Governor, On hearing this, the Governor exclaimed : 

Excinnitt- “ It would be well if the Muhammadans kept within 
latter, oti^ bounds. If they do not, and if once our troops enter 
your country, I will not be answerable for the conse- 
itepiyof quences.” “You need not apprehend anything 
M^Tavak- ger j ougj » replied Muhammad Tavakkal. He then 

obtained permission to leave, and departed to his 
lodgings. 

Monday, 13th February 17 h7, or 5th Mdsi of 
AJcshaya .—News arrived this morning, to the effect 
that Shaikh Ahmad, the amaldar of Porto Novo, 
and Velayuda Pillai, who formerly was accountant 
to Amdiyappa Mudali, of Porto Novo, had jointly 
written a letter to the Governor M. Dupleix, 
and another to me; that VSl&yuda Pillai had 
certain written another separate letter to me; that 
by tuo these were entrusted to some of the Company’s 
SST" neons, who were ordered to take them through 

English. 1 i 11 i j D 

Btlhtir; that on the way the letters were seized by 
the partisans of the English, and carried to the 
Governor of Fort St. David, who directed his 

And 

havebeen interpreter, Eangappa Nayakkan, to take them to 
to Mahfuz Mahfuz Khan ; that on receiving the letters, which 
were written in Persian, Mahfuz Khan read them. 
Who and becoming furious, ordered his men to seize 
wriu-r'f lhe Velayuda Pillai, and cast him into a dungeon in 



I 
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^ 0> ; St. David ; that V61&yuda Pillai was laid hold of 
-h.0 was passing near Padirikuppam, on his way to 
Porto Novo; that Shaikh Ahmad, also, was arrested, 
and kept in the custody of ten horsemen j that the 
captors of Vglayuda Pillai gave him countless 
blows; that his ears were torn off; that he 
vomited blood whenever he coughed, and was not 
expected to live; and that he had been placed 
in irons, and thrown into a prison in the fort. In 
the letters sent by Shaikh Ahmad, and VSl&yuda 
lillai, they stated that Fort St. David was in a 
defenceless condition; that a considerable number 
of horses had perished in the Muhammadan camp; 
that they would induce the few troops that remained 
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to encamp on .the road to YilliyanaMr, near 
Pondichery; and that the French had nothing to do 
but to seize the opportunity, and fall upon the 
enemy, forcing them to take flight to Arcot. 

Such was the intelligence conveyed to me by resi¬ 
dents of Porto Novo, and I communicated it to the 
Governor, who grieved that such things should 
have happened on hi 3 account. 

Tuesday, lkth February 17h7, or 6th Mdsi of 
Alcsh ay a. Yesterday being the day for the carnival 
of the Europeans, the Governor was up until 
a late hour of the night, and when retiring Someof 
to rest, ordered that he should on no account be tt n ‘ s 
disturbed before 11, this i .renoon. In the mornilio- A rl v;in K up. 
news arrived from Ozhukarai, to the effect that L ***' 

body of 400 horse, 200 or 250 musketeers, and 250 
39 
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swordsmen, had set out from the camp of Mahfuz 
Kh an, at Kond.hr Tope, and had marched towards 
Ariyankuppam. As they approached the town, the 
forty-seven Frenchmen who were stationed on the 
fortifications caught sight of them, and issuing from 
the gate, gave chase to, and. fired at, them. One 
of the horses was shot. The Muhammadan 
cavalry thereupon took to flight, and the French 
soldiers returned to Ariydnkuppam. The horsemen 
who fled attacked Kilinjakuppam, and plundered the 
houses of the Reddies, and other inhabitants, of all 
the movable property that they contained. They 
then forced their way into the temple of Tirukkdnji, 
and took possession of it. It was also reported that 
Ndsir Quli KMn. who commanded this force, was 
building a wall there with the view to protecting 
the camp of Mahfuz KMn and Muhammad ’All 
which, it was stated, they had resolved to move 
thither. It was about 10 in the morning, when this 
intelligence arrived. I, at once, went to the 
Governor’s house, to communicate it to him, but as 
he was asleep, I waited until he arose, and then 
told him all that is recorded above. He thereupon 
ordered the despatch of a party of 300 soldiers to 
Ozhukarai, under the command of M. de la Tour. 
After the necessary preparations had been made, 
this force set out from Pondichery, at 3 in the 
afternoon, and camped at Ozhukarai. Another 
body of troops was despatched, to occupy Ariydn- 
kuppam. This consisted of . . * Europeans, 
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find . . .* Mah<£ sepoys, including those who 

were already there, and was under the command of 
M. Goupil. 

The Governor then summoned Muhammad 
Tavakkal, who acted as the representative of Husain 
SShib, and instructed him to repair to Msir Quli 
EMn, the commander of the -troops which 
had encamped by the Tirukkanji river, and inquire 
of him whether he had come there to commence war, 
or had made it a mere halting-place, on his march 
back to Arcot. Muhammad Tavakkal was preparing 
to start, when the Governor stopped him saying : 
“ As this is the carnival season, the Europeans will, 
to-night, dance at a masque. You may attend it, and 
depart in the morning.” Muhammad Tavakkal 
agreed, and having obtained permission of the 
Governor to retire, came direct to my areca-nut 
store-house, and remained there. At 7 o’clock, the 
Governor invited Muhammad Tavakkal, and me, to 
hear the songs of the Europeans, and airs played 
on several instruments, such as trumpets, drums, 
etc. We listened to the music until half-past 8* 
when Muhammad Tavakkal rose to take leave. The 
Governor presented him with a permit enabling 
him to pass out of the town-gate without being 
questioned by the sentinels, and to obtain ingress 
to the town on his return, and desired him tp depart, 
next morning, on his errand. He thereupon went 
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to his lodgings, and I returned to my areca-nut 
store-house. 

Serious doubts then entered Muhammad Tavak- 
kal’s mind as to whether, in view to avoiding risk of 
grave complications, he should proceed on his mis¬ 
sion. I reasoned with him, and advised going. 
Just then, he received a letter addressed to him 
from Arcot, by Husain S&hib. It ran thus : “ I 
ha\ e given ear to the verbal communication made 
to me by NSgoji Pandit. I have also read your 
letter. You say that the Governor of Pondichery 
will give only 40,000 rupees worth of presents, and 
is not likely to offer more. There is, moreover, 
no allusion to my request that he should not 
attack Fort St. David. You are to treat with him, 
and take a guarantee to that effect, and you are to 
do so only after he offers to pay five lakhs of rupees, 
and promises not to interfere with Fort St. David. 
You may then communicate the result to me. If 
the Governor does not consent to these conditions, 
but adheres to his proposals to pay me only thirty or 
forty thousand rupees, you may depart at once.” 
After having communicated the contents of the 
letter, Muhammad Tavakkal delivered it to me. I 
reported the matter to the Governor, who said that 
he would consider it on the morrow. 

A letter, dated 1st Masi [9th February 1747], 
arrived from Gopalakrishna Aiyan, and was to the 
effect that the three accountants employed under 
Muttaiya Filial had been arrested, and confined in 
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separate cells; thatM. d’Espremenil had toldM.Friell 
that Muttaiya Pillai was an influential man, and 
should therefore not he molested; and that a search 
was to be instituted in the house of Kandappan, 
who had fled. 

Wednesday , 15th February 17h7, or 7th Mdsi of 
Alcshaya— This morning, news arrived from the 
enemy’s camp, Ariy&nkuppam, and Ozhukarai, to the 
effect that, in addition to the troops which arrived 
yesterday, a thousand horse had, this morning, 
joined the main body encamped on the 1’irukkanji 
river ; that Mahfuz Khan and Muhammad ’All Khan 
had moved their camp to the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bahfir, and that some mounted men, 
issuing from it, had plundered and set fire to 
Azhisapakkam, and had also pillaged Kommaiya- 
pakkam, and Kilinjakuppam. Reports also are 
constantly being received that the Muhammadans are 
plundering, and devastating Teduvdnattam, Tim- 
mappa N4yakkanpalaiyam, Pfiranankuppam, and 
other villages, near Azhisapakkam. 

This morning, before sunrise, Muhammad Tavak- 
kal set out from Pondichery, and reached, on the 
banks of the Tirukkanji river, the camp of Nash- Quli 
Khan, to whom he spoke, and through whom 
he sent messengers and horsemen, to recall the 
troops that were ravaging and burning Azhisapak¬ 
kam, Kilinjakuppam, and other villages in that 
neighbourhood. Muhammad Tavakkal was then 
about to proceed to Bdhflr, where Mahfuz IQian 
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was encamped, when Nawab Muhammad ‘All Khan ' 
arrived. Muhammad Tavakkal made bis obei¬ 
sance to him, and pi’esented him with five rupees. 
Muhammad ’All thereupon embraced him, and asked 
when, and why he had come, and whether the nego¬ 
tiations which he had been conducting at Pondi- 
chery had been concluded. He replied: “ The terms 
of the treaty are still being discussed. The French 
contend that they are not bound to give us anything. 

But they are prepared to make us presents to the 
value of 30,000 or 40,000 rupees, for they say that 
they could not well withhold such gifts, when a 
distinguished personage pays them a visit. Nawab 
Husain Tahir Kh an, however, demands five lakhs of 
rupees. He has instructed me to take a pledge from 
the French for the payment of that amount, as well 
as an undertaking that they will not interfere with 
Fort St. David. He requires that the French should 
hoist the Muhammadan flag over Fort St. George, 
and keep it flying for eight days, and that they should 
then write to the N awab, begging him to hand over the 
fort to them, and should thus acquire possession of it. 

He has also enjoined on me to depart from Pondi- 
ciiery, and repair to Arcot, if the French do not agree 
to these conditions. Whilst the terms of the treaty 
were still under discussion, your followers advanced, 
and began to commit depredations. In consequence 
of this, the French have sent me to ascertain from' 
you whether you mean peace, or war. They say that 
if you declare war, you may as well do so publicly. 
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They however do not understand why your men 
should raid during the time that negotiations for 
a treaty are pending.” Muhammad ’AltKhan replied 
that it was not his fault if Mahfuz Kh an would not 
listen . o him, and he thereupon invited Muhammad 
Tavakkal to accompany him, and repaired with him 
to Mahfuz Khan, who was encamped-at Bahftr. To 
him, also, Muhammad Tavakkal presented five 
rupees. Mahfuz KMn then exclaimed : “ You have 
been absent for a month. Have you concluded the 
terms of the treaty ? ” Muhammad Tavakkal ex¬ 
plained to him the conditions which Husain Tahir 
had proposed to the French, and stated what they 
had agreed to give. Mahfuz Khan replied : “ Why 
should there be so much procrastination as regards 
this affair ? The French may just as well at once 
say yes, or no, to our demands, and settle the matter 
out of hand.” Muhammad Tavakkal then informed 
Mahfuz Khan of the contents of the last letter 
that he had received from Husain Tahir, and of the 
other particulars which he had previously mentioned 
to Muhammad ’All Khan, and then went on to say : 
“ The French have now sent me to ask what your 
intentions are. They desire to know why your 
troops are attacking and pillaging their villages. 
They say that if you came for war, you should 
not have commenced any negotiations with them, 
and that they then would be prepared to take action. 
They demand from you a declaration whether 
you intend to fight, as your acts would lead 
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them to infer that you do.” Mahfuz Khan asked 
whether the French were willing to give up Madras, 
or not. Muhammad Tavakkal replied : “ They say 
that they cannot do anything on their own responsi¬ 
bility ; that a French Admiral, acting under the 
instructions of their king, fought the English, 
captured Fort St. George, and delivered it into 
their hands; and that this being the case, they 
cannot surrender it without obtaining permission 
from their king.” Mahfuz KMn remarked : “ If 
the French and English were at war on the sea, 
why should the former have captured Madras, which 
is on land ? ” Muhammad Tavakkal then said : 
“ The French assert that, prior to this, the English 
captured a ship sent by them to Manilla on behalf 
of the Emperor, and bearing his flag. They allege 
that the English also captured other French 
ships bound for Manilla, Mocha, and Acheen, and 
seized goods to the value of twenty lakhs of pagodas, 
and that it was in order to retaliate that they 
declared war, overcame them, and took possession 
of Fort St. George. They further say that on the 
occasion when Nawdb Anwar-ud-din Khan visited 
Pondichery, they received him with great honour, 
and complained to him that the English had 
insolently seized even a ship of theirs carrying the 
Emperor’s flag, and also others belonging to them. 
The NawHb, they say, not only sanctioned their 
attacking the English, but also promised to aid them 
with a mounted contingent. But the Erench, 
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being unwilling to cause any trouble to the Nawftb, Chap. 
took action against the English, without any help 
fiom him, and seized their enemy’s town on the coast. l7i7 ‘ 
Now what can we urge in reply to these argu¬ 
ments ? ” “ Well, if it be so,” Mahfuz Khan replied Kh*„ 
1 cannot understand why the French should have 
attacked us at Mylapore.” To this, Muhammad gj** 
Tavakkal made the following answer: “ They assert forit! nto 
that the troops which were encamped at Mylapore 
did not remain inactive, but pushed their camp as 
far as the Company’s Gardens, and were preparing 
to advance against Madras. They avow, also, that 
instead of permitting the French soldiers who were 
on their way from Pondichery to Madras to pass them, 
without molestation, your men bailed their path, and 
prepared to attack them. Hence, the French allege 
that they merely followed the example of a person 
Avho is bound to slay a cow, when it is intent on 
goiing him to death, and that they therefore en¬ 
deavoured to do what harm they could to your 
troops.” Mahfuz KMn said: “ If the French, as they He^tm 
aver, were at war only with the English, why should ob j RC,,r * 
their soldiers, who were occupying Madras, go about 
the country setting fire to our villages ?” Muhammad 
Tavakkal replied : “ The French assert that you were 
the aggressor, and set fire to their village of fHF 
Azhisapakkam, when your troops first reached that 
neighbourhood, and that the acts done by them were 
m retaliation for this. In fact, they lay all the 
blame on you, and you will see that they can put 
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Chap, forward a reason for everything that they have 

_' done.” Mahfuz Kh an then exclaimed : “ Now, what 

m. Khtn’ do the French intend to do ? Can you not contrive 

reverts to 

of hoist- tion ,n( i ace them to permit our flag to be hoisted over 


{ng the flag 
on Fort St. 
George. 


M. Tavak- 
kal replies. 


And repeat s 
the mes¬ 
sage from 
the French. 


M, Khan 
says that 
he will 
withdraw. 


M. Tavak- 
kal reports 
this to 
diarist. 


Governor 
decides to 
invite Mah- 
fnz Khan to 
Pondichery. 


Fort St. G-eorge for eight days, and then to receive 
possession of the fort, as if we had voluntarily ceded 
it to them?” “ I have made them agree to that,” 
replied Muhammad Tavakkal, “ but where we differ 
now is as to the amount of money to be paid. The 
French will consent to give only one-tenth of what 
wedemand. Theyarenow considering theconditions 
proposed in Husain Sahib’s last letter. In the mean¬ 
time, your troops have assumed a hostile attitude, 
and I have been deputed by the French to ask of you 
whether you wish war, or peace, and to intimate to 
you that they are prepared for either.” Mahfuz 
Kh an rejoined : “Peace, or war, is all one to me. 
For your sake, however, I will withdraw from here. 
Bring your negotiations to a speedy conclusion, and 
write to me the result.” Such was the tale told 
me by Muhammad Tavakkal, on his return. He 
also mentioned that many expressions of regard had 
passed between him, and Mahfuz Khan. I inter¬ 
preted his statement to the Governor, who had a 
long conversation with him. The result of this 
was that it was decided to invite Mahfuz Khan to 
Pondichery, in view to having the advantage of a 
personal discussion with him, on the subject of 
settling the differences existing between the French 
and the Muhammadans. Muhammad Tavakkal then 
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remarked : “ It will not be proper to invite Mahfuz 
Kh an by letter : I must go, in person, for this pur¬ 
pose.” “ Do so,” said the Governor. Muhammad 
Tavakkal replied *. “ I will start in the morning, and 
will now write a letter advising Mahfuz Khan that 
I shall arrive at his camp to-morrow, to arrange 
with him with regard to certain matters.’’ A letter 
was, therefore, written, at once, and addressed to 
Mahfuz Khan and Muhammad ’All Khan. A written 
order was also sent to the sentii els at the town- 
gate, directing them to allow the letter to be taken 
to the Muhammadan camp. Muhammad Tavakkal 
is preparing to start for the camp, to-morrow. 

To-day, a Portuguese vessel from Chandernagore 
. . * It was this ship that, sailing under a 

passport from the King of Portugal, was employed 
to convey mails and cargo to Chandernagore, Mahe, 
and Mascareigne, when, last year, the French were 
unable, to get ships from France ... * 

Thursday, 16th February 17 U7, or 8th Masi of 
Alcshaya. —M. de la Touche started from Ariyan- 
kuppam, to-day, with thirty soldiers and twenty 
Mahe sepoys, to capture the Pindarees and Kabas 
who had set fire to the houses in Azhisapakkam. 
As soon as they saw the Europeans, they scattered 
in headlong flight. Three, however, were captured, 
and sent to Pondichery, with their arms bound. 
They were taken before the Governor, who asked 


* Incomplete iu the original, 
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Chap, who they were. Those in whose custody they were 
XLI. ' replied . « They are the men, sir, who set fire to the 
1747. llouses in Azhisapakkam.” On hearing these words, 
the Governor became livid with rage, and directed 
that the three prisoners should be tied to a margosa 
tree, given fifty stripes each, by the Coffres, and, 
wh|hti, e after the wounds caused by the beating had been 
rubbed with salt and vinegar, should be cast into the 
fort dungeon. The order was carried out, and the 
three men were thrown into the prison in the fort. 
As it was the Coffres who carried out the sentence 
on them, the blows were dealt with good effect, and 
drew a steady stream of blood at every stroke. 
m Tavak- At 2 in the afternoon, Muhammad Tavakkal set 
sE? out for the camp of Mahfus KhSn and Muhammad 
andM^n ’All Khan, in order to invite them to Pondicfiery. 

Four of the Company’s peons, and Subbaiyan, as 
the agent of the French, accompanied him. lie 
was the bearer of two letters from the Governor; 
one to Mahfuz KMn, and the other to Muhammad 
Contents ’ Alt Khan. They were to this effect: “ If you will 

fitters come here, we can personally discuss our differences, 
SET and by raising and meeting objections on the spot, 
and interchanging our views, we can speedily arrive 
at a settlement.” These letters were sealed, and 
were given to Muhammad Tavakkal. 

Diarist asks As soon as I received news, yesterday, that the 
VS? houses at Azhisapakkam had been burnt, I sent for 
thetammg ]\|ufi a nimad Tavakkal, and asked him to explain 
Jiakkani. ^. g ac t of incendiarism on the part of the 
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Muhammadan horsemen, which had been committed 
soon after his return from the camp that he had 
visited, in view to treating for peace. In reply, he 
said : “ I cannot believe that deeds such as these 
could have been perpetrated with the knowledge of 
those in command. I will, however, now write to 
put a stop to them.” He accordingly prepared a 
letter to NHsir Quli KMn, who was encamped near 
Tirukkanji, and despatched it yesterday. When the 
answer to this came, to-day, addressed to Muhammad 
Tavakkal, he was not present to receive it, as he 
had already left for the camp, so I opened and 
read it, and this was what it contained : “ The 

Pindarees and Kabas are the incendiaries. They 
disobey my strictest orders, and are beyond all 
control. Please communicate this to the Governor 
Bahib, and ask him to issue instructions to shoot 
down all those who may be seen burning houses 
in the villages. You may believe my statement, 
implicitly.” A letter addressed by Mahfuz Khan, 
to Muhammad Tavakkal, also arrived. I opened 
and read that, too, and found nothing but the follow¬ 
ing : *«You said,” so ran the letter, “ that you 

would come. Please do so, at once, to talk over 
matters.” As Muhammad Tavakkal was absent, I 
opened, read, and afterwards sealed, both the letters. 
1 personally reported the contents of them to the 
Governor, who desired me to communicate these 
to M. P aradis. I accordingly obeyed the order, and 
when I did so, M. Paradis said to me : “ if I was the 
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Chap. 

XLI. 

1747 . 
What he, 
thereupon i 
said. 


Governor 

asks 

diarist if M. 
Tavakkal 
reached 
the camp. 


And bids 
him lei him 
know when 
news is 
received. 


A certain 
agreement, 
bearing the 
Governor’s 
seal,is 
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in a letter 
to diarist* 


Governor 
referred, by 
M. ’Ali 


Khan, to 
this letter. 


Governor, I would never tolerate such things. I 
a in thoroughly disgusted at having to remain in¬ 
active. If I but received the word, I would at once 
set out, with 300 soldiers, and return with the 
heads of Mahfuz KMn and Muhammad ’Alt KMn. 
To forbear any longer, is to throw aside all self- 
respect.” As he was speaking in this strain, 
M. Dupleix approached, and they both went away 
conversing. I returned to myareca-nut store-house. 
After a time, the Governor sent for me, and asked 
whether I had received tidings that Muhammad 
Tavakkal had reached the camp. “ How could I ? ” 
was the answer that I gave. He replied : “ You will 
receive tidings to-morrow : communicate them to 
me, at once.” I said: “Very good,” and took leave 
of him. 

Friday, 17th February 17 h7, or 9th Mdsi of 
Akshaya .—When Shaikh Ahmad, the amald&r of 
Porto Novo, visited Pondichery, some time ago, to 
treat with the French, on behalf of Muhammad ’Ali 
KMn. an agreement was entered into with him, in 
which they undertook, if Muhammad ’All KMn 
would withdraw his troops, to capture Fort St. 
David, Cuddalore, and the adjoining villages, and 
deliver possession of them to the Muhammadans. 
This document, to which the Governor had affixed 
his seal, was taken away by Shaikh Ahmad, who kept 
it with him until now, but, finding that the project 
had become impracticable, he returned it to me to¬ 
day, enclosed in a letter which he wrote. Muhammad 
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’Ali KMn also sent a letter to tlie Governor, in Chap. 

— XLI 

which lie referred him, for full particulars, to that- 

X • 1747 

addressed to me by Shaikh Ahmad. I communicated He ques- 

J * tions 

what is recorded above, to the Governor, -who asked diarist - 
if I knew why the agreement had been returned. 

I replied: “Do you expect one who is under the ms reply, 
control of his father, to act against the wishes of his 
elder brother?” On hearing this, he went away 
without saying anything further. 

The messenger who had been °ent to the Muham- Letters to 
madan camp brought, at 4 this afternoon, two letters M 0I khaii, 
to the Governor. One of them was written by Khan.' ‘ 
Mahfuz Khan. and the other by Muhammad ’Alt 
KMn. They contained nothing but the following : 

“ All particulars will be made known by Muhammad 
Tavnkkal, on his return.” On his arrival, he made M.Tnjak- 
the following statement, M. Delarche acting as 
Hindustani interpreter between him and the Gover¬ 
nor. He said: “ Mahfuz Khan and Muhammad Ho reports 

that 

’All Khan both agree to come to Pondichery, 
and discuss matters with the Governor. But they ngrtie to 

" visit 

expect to be received with fitting honours. They romiiciieiy. 
propose that a tent should be pitched for them near 
Ozhukarai, or at least in Ranga Pillai’s garden. 
Attended by five or six officers, they will enter this, Ana details 
and the Governor should then promptly present i? ueption , 
himself, and taking hold of their hands should invite 
them, in the following words : ‘ Your house stands 

in Pondichery. Why do you hesitate to come and 
occupy your own abode?’ They will then consent 
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to enter Pondichery.” The Governor replied: “ The | 
only objection that I have to complying with their 
request is this. It is a strict rule, laid down by our 
king, that the commander of a fort should, on no 
account, leave his charge, and proceed outside it. 

I cannot disobey this order. But as Mahfuz Khan 
and Muhammad ’Ali Kh an insist on my going to 
receive them, I will cross the moat outside the fort, 
and go as far as the spot where the sentinel is 
stationed, and then, taking them by the hand, will 
lead them in. If they will consent to it, I will send 
the Deputy Governor, the Councillors, and others, to 
meet them. If I go out with my subordinates, how 
am I to be distinguished from them? If the com¬ 
mands of our king would permit me, I would even 
now repair to their camp, and bring them with me'. 

Do you doubt it?'’ He then desired Muhammad 
Tavakkal to write to Mahfuz Kh an and Muhammad 
’Alt Khan, to this effect. This was at once done, 
and the letter was despatched by a messenger, at 10. 

An order was also sent to the guard at the gate, to 
allow the letter to pass. 

Saturday , 18th February 17 h7, or 10th Mdsi oj 
Alcshaya .—Their Highnesses, Mahfuz Khan and 
Muhammad ’All Khan, wrote to Muhammad Tavak¬ 
kal, as follows : “ The proposals of the Governor 

S&hib are agreeable to us. Invite Amanda Ranga 
Pillai to come with you, and when you both arrive, 
we will discuss everything, and will start, at 3 in 
the afternoon.” When the contents of the letter 
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■were made known to the Governor, he directed us Chap. 
three—Muhammad Tavakkal, M. Delarche, and me — 

—to proceed to the camp. We accordingly set out Thev.tn'd 
at 2, and went to Mahfuz Khan. Twenty-two accordingly’ 
mohurs were given to me, in order that I might 
present them to him during the visit. When J 
reached our destination, it occurred to-me that eleven 
mohurs were enough for the purpose, and I kept Diarist 
these ready. So, when we appeared before Mahfuz Kura! on 

A 1 * appearing 

Khan, who was encamped at Tiruk' &nji, I presented Khan, 
to him the eleven mohurs, and made my obeisance. 

He immediately rose, and having embraced me, Wh0 
bade me sit down. We exchanged compliments, ulm" 03 
Mahfuz Khan then ordered a dress of honour to be 
brought, and presented it to me. It was worth Bestows 

on him 

Rs. 150. He tied the girdle around my waist, with onSm-, 
his own hands, and taking his own ci’oss-hilted own dagger, 
dagger, thrust it into the fold of the girdle, saying 
at the same time : “ This dagger I have bestowed 

on you, in order that, with it, you may overcome 
your enemies.” He took off the shawl which A nd, 
covered his own shoulders, and threw it on mine, 

t 7 shawl on 

saying : “ I entreat your friendship. My interests a i ™oiite akos 

are yours. My fame is your fame, and my dis- 8peeo1 ' - 
honour your dishonour. I beseech you to act 
accordingly.” He next presented to M. Delarche a MDe | Rrohe 
dress of honour valued at 40 or 50 rupees. Muhara- a dross of 
mad Tavakkal then entered. Mahfuz Khan said that m- Khan 
it was now too late to think of setting out and that Rn “f' s 

he would start for Pondichery the next morning, at 
41 
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sunrise. On this we obtained permission to depart, 
but before we availed ourselves of it, Mahfuz KMn 
said to me : “ The business there may be done as 

you like.” We returned to Pondichery, and im¬ 
paired to the Governor’s house, at 7. I related to 
him all the civilities that had been offered to us 
by Mahfuz KMn. I told him, also, that he had 
presented me with a dagger. He took it from me, 
and examined it, with delight. Twenty times, at 
least, did he take it from me to look at it again, 
and show it to the Councillors and other Euro¬ 
peans of rank who were visiting him. “ See, he 
would exultingly say to the visitor, eC Rangappan 
has become a sepoy! ” He then beckoned me to 
approach him, and asked why Mahfuz Khan had 
bestowed the dagger on me. “ Do you not know ? ” 
said I, “ Perhaps it is meant that I should over¬ 
come Mahfuz Kh an with it, should he refuse to 
come to terms.” “ Indeed ! ” exclaimed the Gov¬ 
ernor, who continued, for a long time, to talk with 
great glee about the matter. He next considered 
where Nawab Mahfuz Khan should be lodged during 
his visit to Pondichery, and having decided that the 
Council-house, which stands to the eastward of his 
own residence, was best suited for the purpose, 
ordered me to show it to Muhammad Tavakkal. I 
cond acted him to the building, and having opened it, 
showed him over the premises. He was delighted, 
and said that it was a fitting residence for the 
Naw&b. I returned to the Governor, and having 
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told him that Muhammad Tavakkal was pleased 
with the accommodation provided, departed to my 
areca-nut store-house. I arrived there at 10, and 
after a stay of an hour, went home at 11. 

Sunday, 1.9th February 17h7, or 11th Masi of 
Akshaya .—At 5 this morning, Muhammad Tavakkal, 
Madananda Pandit, the European-named llarthe- 
lerny, the chief of the peons, and I, set out from 
Pondichery, with drums and trumpets, to conduct 
Nawfib Mahfuz Kh an into the town. We proceeded 
as far as TirukMnji, when we saw His Highness 
advancing towards us, with a retinue of ten horse¬ 
men, preceded by a banner borne aloft on an 
elephant. The Deputy Governor, M. Delarche, and 
M. Guilliard, had, in the meantime, assembled 
at the mound near Devanayaka Chetti’s Choultry. 
When Mahfuz KMn reached this, the Deputy 
Governor, who was awaiting him, walked up to the 
palanquin in which the Naw&b was seated. They 
then embraced each other, the Naw^b being seated 
in his palanquin, and the Deputy Governor standing- 
on the ground; and they exchanged compliments. 
The Naw&b next embraced M. M. Delarche and 
Guilliard, and after courtesies had been paid, and 
received, every one got into his palanquin, and set 
forth with the Nawab. They passed by my garden- 
house, and when they neared the Upp&ru river, the 
firing of a salute of twenty-one guns was com¬ 
menced. The party then reached the tent pitched 
on the outer side of the moat, and having alighted, 
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went in, and occupied seats. Intimation of this 
was conveyed to M. Dupleix, who was in. the tent 
pitched on the inner side of the moat, hut beyond the 
town-gate. He thereupon set out in state, in the fol¬ 
lowing fashion. He was on foot, and on either side 
of him were carried two white umbrellas, and sheets 
of white cloth. Fans of peacocks’ feathers, and chow- 
ries* were waved over him, and lighted flambeaus 
were also borne in procession. Before him marched 
fifty soldiers, two and two. The space between was 
filled by native officers, Coffres, and mace-bearers, 
who cleared the way for the procession to pass. When 
the Governor, with this ceremonious surrounding, 
entered the inner tent in which the Nawab Avas 
seated, he rose to salute him. Having embraced each 
other, they exchanged compliments. A salute of 
twenty-one guns was fired when they met. The Gov¬ 
ernor then took the hand of the Nawab, and addressed 
him, saying *. “ Why do you hesitate to go to youi 
own house? Please come.” Replying, “ I will do 
so,” Nawab Mahfuz Khan entered the palanquin 
of the Governor, whilst, the Governor rode in that 
of the Nawab. With kettle-drums beating, and fifes 
playing, the two palanquins were carried, side by 
side, bet ween the two ranks of soldiers which were 
drawn up within the town-gate, and extended as far 
as the grass market. With due pomp, the proces¬ 
sion moved on, and halted at the Governor’s house, 

* A whisk usually made of the hair of a horse’s tail; but also of the 
tail of the y&k $ both tame, and wild. It is used to driye off flies, etc. 
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at 10 precisely. When the Nawab alighted there, chap. 
twenty-one guns were fired from the fort. The XLI ‘ 
Naw&b and the Governor conversed for nearly two whenf 7 ‘ 
Indian hours, and the former then went on to the aiightT 
Council-house, where accommodation was provided 
for him. The Governor also accompanied him, and Andis 
having chatted with him for a short time, returned by the ^ 
to his residence. I shall now relate where the jjf™' 
noon-day meal of the Nawab was prepared. When house ' 

I told the Governor, at 7 last night, of the intended 
visit of the Naw&b, he immediately sent for Parasu- 
rama Pillai, and directed him to tell Avay Sahib, Di 
the agent of Imam Sahib, to make ready eatables prepared - 
for Nawab Mahfuz Khan, and also to provide 
Av&y Sahib, without delay, with whatever articles 
he asked for. Accordingly, Avay Sdhib prepared 
food, and sent it to-day, at noon. When the table 
was spread, the Governor seated himself beside the 

The 

Nawab, and invited him to partake of the repast. ®, 0 t v e G S 
When the Nawdb sat down to table, a salute of M ‘ Khan ‘ 
twenty-one guns was fired. As he intended to stay 
for the whole day, he, after having finished eating, 
remained where he was for a while, then slept, rose How he 
at 4, and stayed within doors enjoying the spectacle tK!untii 
afforded by the European soldiers and Mahd sepoys, «*'“*• 
who were drawn up outside, on parade. After 
having looked at this for a short time, he proceeded 
to the terraced roof, amused himself by looking 
through a telescope, came down again, and remained 
on the second storey. Later on, the Governor, 
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the Naw&b, and M. Delarche, went together into 
a room, and talked over the terms of the conven¬ 
tion. Their discourse was to the following effect: 
. . . * When an agreement had been come to, 

the Naw&b gave the following presents:—To the 
Governor, a horse and four jewels; to Madame, two 
satin under-cloths laced with gold, and one upper- 
cloth; to the Governor’s! daughter, one upper-cloth 
laced with gold, and one satin under-cloth similarly 
ornamented. Having discussed all the terms of the 
agreement, and having arrived at a perfect under¬ 
standing, the Governor and the Nawab went out of 
doors; and the soldiers and sepoys, who had been 
drawn up outside the house, dispersed. Supper was 
then made ready, and the Nawab, the Governor, and 
others sat down to it, at gun-fire. After it, they 
attended a dance, and departed to their'homes, at 
11. The Naw&b went, for the night, to his lodgings, 
and I returned to my house, had supper, and retired 
to rest. The guests enjoyed, for a long while, the 
violin-playing and dancing of the Europeans. 

# Blank in the original. 

t Most probably, Madame d’Auteuil, as she resided permanently at 
Pondichery. 
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presents given to Nazim ’All Kh&n— 1 The visitors depart—Letter 
to M. Khan, from his brother—He sends it to the Governor—It 
reproaches M. Kh&n for his visit to Pondiohery—And intimates 
receipt of orders for immediate return —Governor returns it, with 
one from himself—Remains of tho state dinner sent to N. Quli 
Khan—Deputation sets out, to invite M. ’Ali Khan to Pondiohery 
—He replies that he doubts if his health will permit an acceptance 
—The messengers mention rumours as to the return to A root 
— Presents from M. ’All Khan for the Governor, etc.—These left 
in a garden outside the town—Orders of the Governor regarding 
them—M. Delarche and M. Tavakkal come to Pondiohery—The 
former reports to the Governor the excuse of M. ’All Khan— 
Delivers his message relative to the agreement made with Mahfuz 
Khan—And conveys a request for recognition of M. Tavakkal's 
services—The Governor addresses M. Tavakkal by a title already 
conferred on him—He also orders, for him, a pair of bangles— 
Procedure to be followed when bringing the presents into the town—• 
M. Dupleix converses with M. Tavakkal regarding Mahfuz Khaii’s 
visit—Anger and threats of the Governor—Peremptory order 
given by him to M. Tavakkal—M. Delarohe begs to be excused trans¬ 
lating it He, however, finally does so, in a modified form—Governor 
mollified by the submissiveness of M. Tavakkal—Who comes, much 
alarmed, to diarist—By whom he is reassured—Diarist asks him what 
H. Sahib wrote—His reply—Diarist tells him that he already knew— 
Explains how this came about—And states why the Governor had 
asked to see H. Sahib’s letter—Diarist, again encourages him— 
Procession sent to bring the presents from M. ’Ali Kh&n—Details 
of these accompanying it—Presents placed in the Governor’s palan¬ 
quin—-Reception at the town gate, and the Governor’s house — 
Description of tho gifts—The Governor distributes them—He puts 
on the turban of his dress of honour, and tho Europeans present 
salute him Bearer of the presents suitably cared for—Why the 
Governor put on the turban—The gifts made to the messenger 
The presents sent to M. ’Ali Khan—The gifts for Nawab Anwar- 
ncl-din Khan During diarist's absence two persons seek an inter¬ 
view with the Governor Before whom they present thorn selves 
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—And prefer a complaint against diarist—Governor bids them wait 
until he returns—They, unsuccessfully, attempt to force a hearing 
—When diarist returns, the two men visit him, and make a request 
—He promises to see to it—M. Tavakkal tells diarist that he is 
much, perturbed by his instructions—Reminds him of what previously 
occurred—Accuses him of breaking faith—And being the cause of 
his dishonour—Diarist reassures him—And promises a satisfactory 
settlement—M. Tavakkal questions this—Diarist explains the grounds 
for his statement—They personally state matters to the Governor— 
Who questions any liability—Diarist induces him to inorease the 
value of the presents—Governor directs M. Tavakkal, to see M . Khan 
regarding the gifts for the Nawab—He, also, gives him a message 
to M. Khan—M. Tavakkal departs with the presents for M. Khan 
and his brother—M. ’All Khan Bends presents to diarist—Who has 
them taken to the Governor— By whom they are handed to him, 
with congratulations—Madananda Pandit tells diarist of an interview 
with Mme. Dnpleix—In the course of which she spoke very ill of 
diarist—Said that he had hoodwinked both the Muhammadan envoyj 
and Governor—And expressed her intention of exposing him—He 
tells diarist what he said, in view to defend him—States that Mme. 
Dupleix adhered to what she had alleged—And bade him say nothing 
to diarist, or C. Mudali— Diarist promises to maintain secrecy— 
Asserts his complete honesty—And says that Madame is welcome to 
carry out her threat—Madananda Pandit points out that Bhe can do 
nothing—Diarist’s reply—He records how Mme. Dupleix had pressed 
him for certain information—How, although realising the risks, he 
resolved not to give it—How he effected this—And how he never im¬ 
parted to her any real secret—He refers to other matters which 
excited her cupidity—And induced her to intrigue to harm him, with 
the Governor—He cites a recent instance of her vindictiveness— 
Expresses the idea that Madananda Pandit may be inciting her 
against him—And asseverates his absolute honesty—Two men ask the 
Governor for broad cloth—One of them excites his wrath—He, how¬ 
ever, signs a large order for both cloth, and cash. 

Monday, 20th February 17W, or 12th Mdsi of 
Ahshaya. —The following occurred to-day. M 
Dupleix took Naw&b Mahfuz Kh an to his house, 
and showed him various curiosities. After the 
midday meal, the Governor again took him in hand, 
and exhibited the whole of the presents which were 
to be made to him. Having seen these, the Naw&b 
proceeded to the central hall, and occupied a seat 
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there. The Governor sat next to him, and 
M. Delarche on the eastern side. The horsemen 
who formed the retinue of the Naw&b sat in a row 
on chairs. The Governor then ordered rose-water 
to be produced. I accordingly brought a flask 
filled with it, and handed it to him. He received 
it from me, and presented it to Mahfuz KMn, to 
whom betel, and nut, were also tendered, on a tray. 
During the time that this was being done, a salute 
of twenty-one guns was fired. The clock then 
struck 4, and after this Nawiib Mahfuz Khan 
took leave. He seated himself in a palanquin, 
the Governor entered another, and they both set 
out. As they did so, trumpets sounded, and drums 
were beaten on the terrace of the Governor’s house. 
As they passed through the gate, a detachment 
of soldiers marched in front, with drums beating. 
A banner was also borne aloft, on an elephant. 
The palanquin of the Naw&b, and that of the 
Governor, were carried abreast of each other, the 
former being on the southern side, and the latter 
on the northern. White, and y&k-tail, chowries, 
and fans of peacocks feathers, were waved, and white 
umbrellas were carried, on either side of them. 
There was music, which consisted of pipes, drums, 
and fifes. First in order, marched the Mahe sepoys; 
next came the Poligar’s peons; the Nawfib’s palan¬ 
quin was borne after these, and abreast of it was 
carried that of the Governor; the Nawab’s troopers 
followed, and the soldiers brought up the rear, 
42 
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Thus the procession set out, in great state. From 
Sunguvftr’s godown, in the bazaar road, up to the 
town-gate, soldiers were disposed in two ranks, and 
between these NawSb Mahfuz Khan was carried. 
As soon as he had passed through the gate, 
the Governor took leave of him,’ and halted. At 
the moment that they had bid each other farewell, 
twenty-one guns were fired from the ramparts. 
Beyond the town-gate, soldiers were drawn up, on 
either side of the path, as far as the moat, and 
Mahe sepoys lined the glacis. After taking leave, 
the Nawlb was carried through these lines of 
soldiers. I went on in front, and stood at the 
entrance to the tent which was pitched beyond 
the moat. When Mahfuz Khan passed by, I stepped 
forward, and bade him farewell. The Governor 
ascended the rampart overlooking the moat, and 
stood watching Mahfuz KMn, until he had passed 
beyond my garden-house; and when the Naw&b 
was out of sight, he returned home. Muhammad 
Tavakkal, too, followed in the train of Mahfuz KMn, 
but I invited him to stay. My object in doing this 
was to give him, before sending him away, some 
presents, for he had exerted himself in bringing 
about the agreement, and had received no gifts, or 
other recompense. 

The presents which were given to His Highness 
Naw&b Mahfuz KMn were as follows : 

2 Large mirrors. 

1 Clock,’in a case. 


ft 

! 
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2 Large silver-mounted guns. 

-Chap. 

2 Large brass-mounted guns. 

XLII. 

2 Double-barrelled guns. 

1747. 
The gifts 

4 Silver-mounted pistols. 

made to 

M. Klian- 

4 Brass-mounted pistols. 

( continued ) 


160 Yards of rod velvet. 

87 Rolls of brocade, embroidered with flowers in gold 
thread. 

10 Rolls of English broad-cloth. 

10 Rolls of French broad-cloth. 

18 Flasks of rose-water. 

2 Cf * China boxes,’’ containing various curious devices 
and designs in fireworks. 

10 Carpets of broad-cloth, embroidered with gold lace. 
140 Wax candles. 

6 Glass candle-shades, 

10 Telescopes, small. 

1 Telescope, largo. 

1 Roll of broad-cloth, of different colour on either side. 
290 lbs. of sugar-candy. 

1 Piece of gold galloon, manufactured at Ispahan, 
weighing 10 marcs, 1 oz. 

1 Piece of silver galloon, manufactured at Ispahan, 
weighing 4 marcs, 4 oz. 

1 Piece of gold French galloon, weighing 15 marcs, 4 oz. 
1 Piece of silver French galloon, weighing 9 marcs, 4 oz. 
12 Table knives. 

7 Small mirrors. 

24 Flasks balm cordial. 

24 Flasks Imperial water. 


* It cannot- exactly be ascertained what these were. They were 
apparently boxes of fireworks, and are spoken~of as “ designs in lire.” 
The words within quotation marks are a literal translation of the original. 
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24 Flasks of Hungary water, 
i Calf elephant. 

1 Musioal box. 

1 Table knife, with handle inlaid with gold. 

1 Hookah stopper, all gold. 

Total articles, valued at * . . . pagodas. 

The presents given to Nazim ’All KMn, the 
'Khan. AU younger brother of Nawdb Mahfuz Khan, were: 

1 Double-barrelled gun. 

1 Musket. 

8 Table knives. 

17 Yards of red velvet. 

12 Rolls of brocade, with flowers worked in gold. 

1 Piece of silver galloon, weighing 4 marcs. 

4 Carpets of broad-cloth, embroidered with gold lace. 

1 “ China box ” containing curious devices in fireworks. 
15 Yards of green velvet. 

2 Rolls of broad-cloth. 

1 Piece of gold French galloon, weighing 7 marcs. 

1 Piece of galloon, manufactured at Ispahan, weighing 
2 marcs, 4 oz. 

Total articles, valued at * . . . pagodas. 

The visitors mi . ,, o • 

depart. Inis was how the presents were distributed. 
Having accepted them, and having arrived at a 
perfect agreement, the visitors departed at 4, this 
afternoon. 

M Khan° As Hi g hness Naw &b Mahfuz I£hdn was 
id?hS? returning, this evening, to his camp, he met, on the 

way, some messengers, who handed to him a letter 
addressed to him by Muhammad ’All Khfln. Having 

* Blank in original 
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read this, he sent it on to the Governor by the 
men who brought it to him; one of his mace- 
bearers being deputed to accompany them. The 
contents of the letter were: I have recovered 
from my illness, and am somewhat relieved of the 
tooth-ache from which I was suffering. But as 
for you, you went to your brother’s house, and 
remained there these two days enjoying yourself in 
feasting, and spending your time in various amuse¬ 
ments. Two letters have arrived here from the 
ruling Naw&b at Arcot; one addressed to you, and 
the other to me. Both of these direct us to return 
immediately.” Having read the letter, the Gov¬ 
ernor sent it back by the messengers who brought 
it, with a complimentary one from himself, addressed 
to Mahfuz Khan. The men were also presented 
with Rs. 5. 

What remained over from the dinner which was 
prepared for Mahfuz Khan, before he set out from 
Pondichery was sufficient in quantity to provide for 
a hundred people. It was sent to N&sir Quli Khan. 

Tuesday, 21st February 17If 7, or 13th Mdsi of 
Akshaya.—This morning, M. Delarche and Muham¬ 
mad Tavakkal were sent to invite Muhammad ’Aii, 
to come to Pondichery. They set out at 5, and 
reached the camp, at half-past 9,. They had an 
audience with Muhammad ’Ali, to whom they com¬ 
municated the invitation. His verbal and written 
replies were received here, at 4. They were to the 
effect that he was tormented by tooth-ache, and 
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that it was doubtful if he would be able to visit 
Pondichery. The messengers who brought his reply 
stated that two rumours were rife in the camp; the 
one being that both their Highnesses Mahfuz Khan 
and Muhammad ’All Khan proposed to return to 
Arcot, by way of Pondichery, and the other that 
Muhammad ’All KMn. alone, contemplated making 
this journey; the intention of Mahfuz Khan being to 
march straight to Trichinopoly. Everything will be 
done in accordance with their will and pleasure. 

At 5, this evening, M. Delarche and Muhammad 
Tavakkal, who had been sent to invite Muhammad 
’All KMn, to Pondichery, returned. They brought 
with them presents, from him, to M. Dupleix 
and others. Those for the Governor were a white 
horse, and a dress of honour. That for the Deputy 
Governor was a dress of honour. Those for 
Madame Dupleix were two satin under-cloths and 
an upper-cloth, and those for her daughter were 
an over-cloth and a satin under-cloth. They were 
all brought, by M. Delarche and Muhammad 
Tavakkal, to a garden outside the town, and they 
sent word, to the Governor of their arrival. He 
directed that Muhammad Tavakkal should be left 
in charge of them, and that M. Delarche, alone, 
should come to him. As soon as these instructions 
were conveyed to them, M. Delarche prepared to 
set out, and Muhammad Tavakkal was desirous 
of accompanying him. Just then, I went to see 
them, and we had a chat, at the conclusion of which 
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we three left the presents where they were, and went' 
to Pondichery. In accordance with the Governor’s 
orders, the native officer and messengers who came 
in charge of the presents remained with them at 
my garden, and, on the same authority, provisions 
and other supplies were sent to them. 

The message delivered by M: Delarche to the 
Governor was as follows : “ Muhammad ’All Kh an 
pleads tooth-ache, a swollen jaw, and an attack 
of fever, as his excuse for not msiting Pondichery. 
He says, however, that as his elder brother, Mahfuz 
KMn, came here, concluded a treaty, partook of the 
hospitality offered to him, and accepted presents, 
the promises which he made will, without fail, be 
complied with. He expects that we, as men of 
honour, will fulfil our conditions, and send the 
presents intended for Naw&b Anwar-ud-din KMn. 
On intimation from us that we have forwarded these, 
and on receipt of an order from the Nawab to strike 
his camp, he will do so, and will march away with 
his followers. He desires that as it was through 
Muhammad Tavakkal that this treaty was brought 
about, he should, in recognition of his services, be 
presented with gold bangles of the value of 200 
pagodas, to wear ou either wrist, and be granted a 
title of honour. He also expresses a wish that future 
negotiations relating to the affairs of Pondichery 
should be carried on through him, alone.” On 
hearing this, the Governor turned to me, and said : 
55 Was it not yesterday that we gave Muhammad 
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Tavakkal a title of honour ? How do you pro¬ 
nounce it ? ” “ Salik DSdd KMn,” I replied. The 

Governor thereupon addressed Muhammad Tavakkal 
j™? al aa “ Salik Dddd Khan,” and promised to give him a 
medal hearing the same inscription as that on a 
like decoration worn by Kanakaraya Mudali. He 
gave me orders to have bangles made, at a cost of 
200 pagodas, and directed me to communicate this 
to Muhammad Tavakkal. I accordingly did so. 
The Governor then dismissed Muhammad Tavakkal 
from his presence, wishing him a good night’s rest, 
and requesting him to return next morning. This 
done, he asked me what procedure should be 
followed when bringing the presents into the town, 
in the morning. I replied that two Councillors, 
accompanied by musicians, should be deputed to do 
this. He instructed me to have the necessary 
arrangements made. I said : “ Very well; ” and 
then departed. 

Yesterday evening, when M. Dupleix returned 
to his house, after having accompanied Mahfuz 
Khan to the town-gate, Muhammad Tavakkal went 
to see him. The Governor asked him whether 
Mahfuz Khan had gone away well pleased. He 
replied that -he had not. The Governor was irritated 
at this, and exclaimed: “ If Mahfuz KMn does not 
withdraw, I shall send soldiers from Pondichery, 
with orders to attack his camp at Fort St. David, 
and shoot him and his followers. What do you mean 
by saying that he went away displeased ? Take away 
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with you the presents which I intend to give to 
Nawab Anwar-ud-din Khan. If you do not, I shall, 
without a moment’s delay, order you to be turned 
out of the town.” He then told M. Delarche to 
interpret this speech to Muhammad Tavakkal, but he 
stood silent. The Governor repeated his order, but 
M. Delarche begged to be excused. Thereupon, a 
mace-beai’er was directed to take his hand, and lead 
him out of sight. M. Delarche then made his sub¬ 
mission to the Governor, by conr anting to interpret 
the speech, which he did in a way which toned down 
its harshness. Muhammad Tavakkal replied, in a 
submissive manner: “I am your servant. Why 
are you offended with me?” The Governor was 
mollified by these words. On this, Muhammad 
Tavakkal obtained leave from him to depart, and 
came to me at the areca-nut store-house. He told me 
what had occurred, and evinced great trepidation. 
I encouraged him saying : “ Do not be alarmed. I 
will effect peace between you and the Governor. 
In obedience to his orders, go with M. Delarche 
to-morrow morning to Muhammad ’All Khan. 
Depart without, fear, and I will see that he is 
restored to his usual good humour.” 

I then asked him what Ilusain Sahib had written 
to him. He said that he had been directed to 
stipulate for the payment of a lakh of rupees to 
Anwar-ud-din KMn, and for the presentation of 
gifts, not included in that sum, to Mahfuz Khan and 
Muhammad’All KMn. I remarked; “Although 
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you did not tell me this, I nevertheless ascertained 
that such was the nature of the communication 
received by you, and informed the Governor of it. 
Sf he I will explain how I divined this. You, yourself, 
told me that you advised Mahfuz Khan to refrain 
from further discussion regarding- the negotiations, 
because l lusain Sahib had shown you an easy way of 
howolfs escaping out of the difficulty. You may remember 
about?™ 0 that, in your presence, Mahfuz Khan asked me to 
arrange for the payment of at least two lakhs, 
and that I told him that it was not possible. He 
then drew you aside, and asked you to show him 
Husain Sahib’s letter. Putting these things together, 
I arrived at the conclusion that Husain Sahib was 
willing to stipulate for the payment of only a lakh 
whythe te8 °f rupees, and I said so to the Governor. It was- 
had asked then that he told you that the letter received bv 

to see f/ 

ietter hib ’ 3 y° u from Husain sahib contained an easy solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty, and requested you to show it 
a^lin* him.” “Indeed!” said he. “Letus not talk 

encourages f ur fcher about the matter,” I replied, “I will speak 
to the Governor on your behalf, and restore you 
to his good graces. You may depart in the morn¬ 
ing to Muhammad ’All Khan’s camp, with a light 
heart.” Having said this, I sent him away. 

Aproces- Wednesday, 22nd February 1747, or 14th Man of 
brfrlgtha Altshuya .—The following took place to-day: At 9 
JTiKimn. in the mornlr) g> a procession started from Pondi- 
chery, to bring, with due ceremony, the presents 
sent yesterday evening, by Muhammad ’Alt Khan 
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Councillors, Muhammad Tavakkal, a Jemadar, and _ 

I, went with the procession. The Governor’s palan- De ”J-- 
quin and flag were taken with us. The Poligar * a^XV 
and his peons, Mahe sepoys, and musketeers, to the 
number of sixty or seventy, formed a guard of 
honour. There were in the procession trumpeters, 
drummers, and dancing-girls with their musicians! 

It arrived at my garden. The presents were then 
placed in the palanquin, and the procession set Governor’s 
out on its return. Muhammad Ismail, who came in Pal “ nqain - 
charge of the gifts, was invited to accompany us. 

M hen the procession reached the town-gate, in deception 
splendid array, twenty-one guns were fired. On Xuife*' 1 ' 
its arrival at the Governor’s house, and when the 
presents were handed over to him, another salute of 
twenty-one guns was fired from the fort. 

The following is a description of the gifts. Deader 
Those for the Governor were a horse, and a dress 0lthesittfc 
of honour; for the Deputy Governor, a dress of 
honour; for Madame Dupleix, two satin under-cloths 
and one upper-cloth; for her daughter, one upper- 
cloth. f When these were placed before the Governor, Th0 
he distributed them to the persons for whom they S. 
were intended, retaining, however, that which came 
for the Deputy Governor. This, it appears, that he 
will send on to Madras for M. d’Espremenil. Of the 

* Chief of the peons. 

t The under-cloth mentioned at page 334 has been omitted hero. 
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present of the dress of honour made to him, the 
Governor took only the silk turban, and directed a 
Muhammadan to tie and adjust it. He then put it 
on on his head, and the Europeans there assembled 
denied before him, saluting him as they did so. He 
conversed cheerfully with those present, and then 
addressing the Muhammadan who had brought the 
presents, accorded him permission to go to his lodg¬ 
ings, and rest. Thereupon, the man took leave, and 
went to his residence. The Governor then directed 
that supplies should be sent to the guest. I sum¬ 
moned Parasurama Pillai, and ordered him to look 
carefully to providing food for the Muhammadan 
and his followers. I shall now state the reason why 
the Governor selected the turban from the presents 
made to him by Muhammad’All KMn, and put it' 
on his head. He and Muhammad ’Ali Khan regard 
one another in the light of brothers; and, as between 
such close relatives, an interchange of turbans is a 
matter of course, the Governor put on his head that 
worn by Muhammad’Ali KMn. 

The gifts which were made by the Governor to 
Muhammad Ismail, the bearer of the presents from 
Muharumad’Ali Khan, were one roll of red broad¬ 
cloth, four Masks of Hungary water, two pairs of 
scissors, and two table-knives. 

The presents which were despatched to Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan were :— 

1 Silver-mounted gun. 

2 Brace of silver-mounted pistols. 
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2 Brace of brass-mounted pistols. Chai\ 

20 Yards of green velvet. 

1 Gold hilted knife. 

I ‘ China-box,’ of curious devices. 

4 Carpets of broad-cloth, with spots of gold embroidery. 

1 Boll of broad-cloth, of different colour on either side. 

2 Bags of coffee beans. 

1 Gold seal. 

24 Flasks balm cordial. 

24 Flasks of Hungary water. 

1 Piece of gold Spanish galloon, weighing 7 marcs. 

1 Calf elephant. 

I Piece of silver galloon, weighing 2 marcs. 

10 Pairs of scissors. 

10 Rolls of English broad-cloth. 

8 Roils of French broad-cloth. 

A Double-barrelled gun. 

1 Small gun. 

44£ Yards of brocade, embroidered with gold. 

2 Rolls of red velvet. 

! 87 Flasks of rosewater. 

4 Glass candle-shades. 

4 Small marine telescopes. 

1 Box of sugarcandy. 

2 Mirrors. 

6 Knives, with tortoise shell handles. 

24 Flasks of Imperial water. 

1 Piece of nutmeg coloured gold galloon, weighing 12 
marcs, 5 oz. 

1 Gold bell, weighing 2 marcs. 

1 Piece of gold galloon, faint blue, weighing 2 marcs. 

1 Box of wax candles. 

1 Carpet of brcad-cloth, embroidered with lace, 

1 Long-tubed marine telescopo, 

o • lotal articles, valued at . 0 , * pagodas. 
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The above-mentioned presents have all been duly 
packed up, and are ready for despatch to Muhammad 
’All KMu. 

The presents for Naw&b Anwar-ud-din Khan 
S4hib are as follows :— 

1 Velvet mattress, covered with sky blue galloon. 

3 Pillows, covered with sky blue galloon, to match. 

1 Piece of gold galloon, weighing 5 marcs. 

1 Piece Spanish gold galloon, weighing 9 marcs, 4 oz. 

1 Similar gold galloon, weighing 12 marcs, 4 oz. 

20 Yards of blue velvet, embroidered with flowers. 

118| Yards of red velvet. 

2 Polls English red velvet, embroidered with lace. 

18 Flasks of rosewater. 

4 Polls of cloth of gold, containing 69] yards. 

2 Double-barrelled guns -| . 

„ , , , > making 4 guns m all. 

2 Finely chased guns J b to 

4 Brace of brass-mounted pistols. 

4 Travelling carpets of broad-cloth, embroidered with 
lace. 

6 Small marine telescopes. 

4 Glass candle-shades -| . . 

6 Candle-sticks ) makms 10 arllcle8 m alL 

23]; Yards of Madras broad-cloth, of a different colour on 
either side. 

1 Box of sugarcandy 

6 Tablc-lcnivcs > making 19 articles in all. 

12 Pairs of scissors J 
12 Small knives. 

24 Flasks of balm cordial. 

24 Flasks of Hungary water. 

1 Gold bell, weighing 10 marcs. 

1 Poll of broad-cloth, with spots of gold lace. 
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20 Rolls of English broad-cloth. 

20 Rolls of Erench broad-cloth. 

2 Rosewater flasks, wrought at Manilla, and gilt. 

2 Salvers to hold the above, elaborately chased, and 
trijDle-footed. 

Some piece-goods, 

* Total articles. 

These were the presents which were packed up 
for despatch to Nawstb Anwar-ud-din KM n. 

Wednesday, 22nd February 1.7 k7, or lkih Mdsiof 
Akshaya .—The following took place this day. Two 
men, the one named Av&y Sahib, who is the agent of 
Imam-Sahib, and the other Chokkappa Mudali, a Vel- 
jazhan of CMyhr, came to Ponaichery. This morn¬ 
ing, whilst two members of the Council and I were 
absent, with musicians, to bring the presents from 
Muhammad All KMn, which were awaiting us at my 
garden-house outside the town, Chokkappa Mudali 
and Av3.y Shliib went, together, to the Governor’s 
house. They asked the interpreter, Appu Mudali, 
to obtain for them an interview with M. Dupleix^ 
telling him, at the same time, that they intended 
to request him to permit them to conduct all their 
business through him alone. The men, so I was 
told, presented themselves before the Governor 
and saluted- him. He inquired what they wanted! 
They said : “ We have been here for nearly a month. 
Whenever we express a desire to see you, and to 

- — 

* Blank in. original. 
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chap, communicate our business to you in person, Ranga 
—' Pillai will not permit us to do so. He even pays 
AndprJfer no attention to our request that lie will take us 

a complaint 

JgSSf to you, to state our business, and do his best to 
bring it to a successful issue. We beg that you 
will permit us to communicate all our affairs to you, 
through Appu Mudali.” The Governor replied: 
bkufthem “ Wait until Rangappan returns. He has gone to 
lielcturns, bring some presents which have arrived.” Not satis¬ 
fied with this answer, the men told Appu Mudali to 
stand in front of the Governor; and when he had done 
unsuccess- so, they exclaimed: “ Appu Mudali is before you. 
Stempt Communicate your reply to him.” The Governor, 
hearing. so j was informed, remained silent. But the men 
again spoke, and said, “ We must return to our 
country. What are your commands ? ” The Gover¬ 
nor is alleged to have again replied : “ Let Rangap¬ 
pan come.” They next went to pay their respects 
to Madame, and having saluted her, returned home, 
when It was after this, that I brought, in great state, 

twomen thc ^he presents from Muhammad ’All Kirin; and having 
and'make n delivered them to the Governor, repaired to my 
areca-nut store-house. Both Av&y Sdhib and Chok- 
kappa Mudali came there, immediately, and having 
paid me the-usual compliments, said : “We went to 
the Governor’s house, expecting to find you there, 
but he appeared before us, and we saluted him. 
He asked us what we wanted. We requested 
the Chobdar to interpret for us, and through him, 
said that it was nearly a month since we had 
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arrived here, and that we desired to return home 
soon. He told us that he would send us away 
to-morrow. We beg that you will despatch our 
business with the Governor, and send us away.” 
“ Very well, I will see about it,” said I, and I gave 
them permission to depart; on which they returned 
to the house at which they were lodging. 

Thursday, 23rd February 17k7, or 15th Mdsi 
of Akshaya .—This morning, Muhammad Tavakkal 
came to me, and said: “ I have had no sleep for 
these three nights, and have even had no desire for 
food ; for the instructions conveyed to me in writing 
by Husain Sahib expressly state that Nawttb Anwar- 
ud-din Khan insists on the payment, by the French, 
of a lakh of rupees, as a present. You will not 
agree to pay this sum; and when you declare that 
you will send what presents you see fit, I do not 
know what to do. The Hawfib first demanded a 
payment of 15 lakhs—indeed of 20 lakhs. You gave 
me ground to hope that if he would abate his demand 
to one lakh, you would accede to it. l r ou even 
desired me to go at once to Mahfuz Khan, and invite 
him to visit Pondichery. You said that his coming 
would not only confer an honour on the French, but 
that a personal conference with him would facilitate 
the conclusion, to the satisfaction of the NawSb, 
of the negotiations then pending. But you have 
deceived me in all this. My honour is lost. The 
Nawab sent me because he had great reliance on my 
diplomatic skill, and also because he felt sure that 
44 
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I would succeed in obtaining from the French more 
than was demanded of them. But how can I now 
present myself before him ; how render an account 
of what I have done! All the misfortune that has 
befallen roe is attributable to you alone.” 

These were the terms in which he made known 
to me his grievances. I however replied: “Fear 
not. Providence has hitherto befriended you, and 
will continue to do so to the end. Entertain no 
misgivings. Take courage. I will see that, in 
addition to the presents forwarded to Nawdb Anwar- 
ud-din Khan. Mahfuz KMn, and Muhammad ’All 
Khan, others are sent to Husain Sdhib, Sampati Rao, 
and Anwar KMn. The whole will now amount, 
more or less, to a lakh of rupees, and your demand 
will be fully met.” 

“ How do I know,” asked he, “ that you will 
give presents to the three men whom you have 
mentioned ? ” 

“Well;” said Iat the time that negotia¬ 
tions had just commenced, the Governor asked me, 
one day, what sum ought to be paid to the Muham¬ 
madans, if they came to terms. I replied : ‘ What 
do I know about it, my Lord ? You are acquainted 
with everything, and how can I presume to instruct 
you ? Nevertheless, I will say what occurs to me. I 
think that we may give them, as a whole, in presents 
and everything else, a sum of one lakh of rupees. 
But your Lordship knows best what to do ? ’ The 
Governor answered: ‘You have given me good 
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advice, and it accords with what I had in. my mind ’ Chap. 

T J XLII. 

It is on the strength of this that I have told yon ~ 
that the pi’esents to be despatched to the three 
persons to whom I have referred will make the total 
value of what is given a lakh of rupees.” 

Thereupon, Muhammad Tavakkal accompanied pe r % nally 
me to the Governor’s house, in order to explain the Otters to 
whole matter to him. Wb tookM. Delarche with us. ®° Ternor ' 

I laid everything clearly before the Governor, and 
mentioned, also, the anxiety under which Muhammad 
Tavakkal was labouring. 

He exclaimed: “ In what way are we under So,'°^ es * 

any obligation to give anything to the Nawdb ? Have liability 
we caused any loss ? Why should we indemnify 
him ? Yet, on the score of longstanding friendship, 
we gave him some presents. He has no other claim 
on us.” 

I met the Governor’s objections with well- 
directed arguments, and succeeded in inducing him 
to view the matter in a favourable light. He there- $?Snt7 
upon replied in the following words : “ It is of but 
small consequence if we pay an additional thou¬ 
sand or two of pagodas. We will take care that the 
affair is settled in a manner agreeable to the NSwab.” 

He then turned to Muhammad Tavakkal, and Governor^ 
said : “ Go to the camp, and show Mahfuz Khan a gSft 1 ’ 
copy of the list of presents selected for Nawab s^V"* ha 
Anwar-ud-din Khan; ask him if he desires any- EH* 
thing further, and let me know what he says.” 

He added: “ When you go to Mahfuz Khan, tell him 
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that we will send to Husain Sahib, Sampati Rao, and 
Anwar KMn. presents of value similar to that of 
those given to him, and that we will make up the 
total amount to a lakh of rupees. Request him to 
move his camp, and see that he does so. We shall 
expect you on Sunday, when we intend to celebrate 
a fdte ” 

Muhammad Tavakkal took leave, and departed to 
his residence. 

In accordance with the arrangement made, Mu¬ 
hammad Tavakkal left for the camp, taking with 
him the presents for Mahfuz Khan and Muhammad 
’All Khan. He also carried with him the list of 
those which were being packed up for Naw&b 
Anwar-ud-din Kh an Sahib. 

The following occurred to-day. His Highness 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan graciously sent me some 
gifts : to wit; a commander’s sword, of Kuppath 
workmanship, which he used always to carry in his 
hand, a silk turban, a coat, and a roll of gold brocade. 
The sword was universally admired, and was 
pronounced to be of excellent quality. Having 
directed that these presents should be taken to the 
Governor, I went to apprise him of the receipt of 
them. He was pleased to hear the news. In the 
meantime, the articles were brought in, and placed 
before him. He took them, and handed them to me 
himself, congratulating me in French. I returned 
thanks, accepted the presents, and repaired to my 
areca-nut store-house. 
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Besides the events which I have mentioned Chap. 

— XLIL 

above, another took place, on the 14th Masi [22nd -— 

February], and it was as follow^, ^ladananda 
came to me, and said : “ Madame Dupleix sent for 
me, and spoke to me of certain matters. She Fapie*?' 
bound me, in the name of the Virgin Mary, to 
secrecy.” I asked him what she had told him. He 
replied: “ Lend me your ear, and I will disclose 
to you what she said. It was : ‘Rangappan is a Inth0 
very bad man. He is in debt. He is anxious Ssl 

..... spoke very 

to clear off his liabilities befoie the Madras mer- j}D4 t 
chants are summoned to Pondichery, and before 
this treaty with the Naw&b is concluded. He 
knows, full well, that the Governor entertains the 
opinion that he is a truthful man, and one who is 
devoted to him. Taking advantage of this, he tells said that he 
lies to him. He has outwitted the Muhammadan winked 

both the 

envoy who came from Arcot. By telling one thing 
to him, and another to the Governor, and by pre- Govmior a 
tending that the Governor did not fall in with the 
views of the deputy, he has induced the Muham¬ 
madan army to encamp at Tirukkanji. I know And 
all his crooked ways. I have made many inquiries, her iiiten- 
and will expose him in a few days time.’ She asked him? 1 " 8 
me what I knew about the negotiations in which you 
were concerned, and I replied: ‘Madame, do you 
think it possible for Rangappan to enrich himself by hesSa'i 

... oil j view to 

his intrigues, to the extent of lakhs of rupees? Is defeudhim 
the Governor to be hoocl-tvinked by him to such a 
degree? You know, perfectly well, what amount it 
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diarist what 
in 
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is intended giving to the Muhammadans. That sum 
is not even to be paid in cash, but in the form of 
presents. These will be delivered into the hands of 
the messengers by the Governor, in person. Those 
who are to receive them will thereafter take delivery, 
according to the lists sent to them. M. Delarche 
acts, in this business, as the translator in Persian, 
and he has all the interpreting to himself. Rangap- 
pan has only to deliver the letters, as the Governor 
directs him, and I cannot see that he does anything 
more.’ To this speech of mine, Madame Dupleix 
replied: * You know nothing of the matter. I 
have made proper inquiries, and have acquainted 
myself with everything.’ She desired me to let her 
know, from time to time, all that occurs, and she 
strictly bade me not to mention to you what she 
had said. She also cautioned me not to divulge 
to Chinna Mudali what had passed, from which I 
infer that he has been bearing tales against you. 
However, I request that you will keep the whole 
affair secret.” I said : “ Why should I divulge it 
to another?”; and then I continued, “I promise 
not to reveal what yon have told mo. Tho Gov¬ 


ernor has been here for a long while ; indeed, for 
the past five years. Kanakardya Mudali died a 
twelve month ago, and during the previous four 
years, whilst he was yet, alive, I had the sole conduct 
Assyria hi 9 of everything. Many treaties were concluded, and 
honesty, many disputes settled during this time. If I had 
wished to enrich myself, I could easily have amassed 
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a lakh of pagodas. But, up to now, God has not -chap. 
filled me with such a desire; and I do not know how 
He will deal with me hereafter. Madame is wel- A }?$: e 
come to expose me at once, as she threatens to do.” Madame 

Madananda Pandit replied : « Madame would Si? 
have accused you if this negotiation with Mahfuz 
Khan had miscarried. But, as, by the favour of 
Providence, the transaction has been successfully Madananda 
concluded, she can do nothing harmful to you. K° nt 
The faces of those who predicted your failure have 
now become black.” 

I exclaimed : “ So long as I feel that I am dis¬ 
charging my duty to my God, and endeavourin O’ to Duirist’e 

o reply. 

promote the glory of the Governor, what do I care 
for what people say against me ? The sages have 
said : «If you have money in your waist cloth, you 
may be afraid by the way.’ Well : is not that 
saying true ?” 

I may here record that, a month ago, Madame 
was continually requesting me to keep her fully ue 
informed of the progress of the negotiations with Dnpm™ 0 " 
tho Muhammadans. But the Governor had enjoined eftIT 8 ' 
on me the strictest secrecy concerning thoso mat- 
ters. He reposes in me the fullest confidence, and ' °" 
communicates to me every secret affair, and this 
being so, how can I, without sinning against God, 
reveal such confidences to another ? That was my 
first thought. In the second place, I considered 
how grave the political issues involved were, and 
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how injudicious it would be in rae to disclose what 
occurred. I therefore determined to keep my own 
counsel. I knew that Madame would be exceed¬ 
ingly angry, and would be vindictive enough to 
fabricate false charges against me, and to repeat 
them to the Governor; although she was fully 
aware that such accusations would have no weight 
with him. I also knew that she would even devise 
means to do me harm with the Governor, by insti¬ 
gating the Europeans who had access to him, to 
carry false tales against me. My resolution, how¬ 
ever, was firmly taken. I determined, come what 
might, not to swerve from my duty to the Governor 
under whom I had taken service, and to whom I 
had promised obedience Whenever Madame asked. 
me for information, I used to tell her that I would 
communicate it to her, by and by. She imagined 
that I kept things very close because I was reaping 
a rich harvest; and the idea seized her that she, 
too, might come in for her share. If she had had 
any knowledge of the matter, she would have 
thought differently. Hut 1 put my trust in Provi¬ 
dence, and kept my own counsel. In reply to the 
questions that Madame put me, 1 told her what 
everybody might have known, but never any real 
secret. That was her first ground of offence against 
me. The second was as follows : 

As the Governor was constantly urging me to 
invite the merchants of Madras to settle in Pondi- 
cliery, I not only sent messengers to them to seek 
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them out, wherever they had betaken themselves to, '^n* 

but also wrote letters to them. Madame thought — 

, 1747 . 

that I was enriching myself by carrying on these He refer* 
negotiations, and she was anxious to supplant me in “wcif* 
my supposed acquisition of wealth, and to keep it all cupidity, 
for herself. Moreover, her mind was disturbed, day 
and night, by the thought that Madras—the city of 
Kubera *—had been despoiled of its riches, and that, 
nothing had fallen to her share, although every one 
who went there had picked up ten thousand, twenty- 
thousand, a lakh, or even two lakhs of rupees. Such 
being the greed that filled her soul, it appeared to 
her that it was not advantageous to remain inactive 
in these troublous times, and so, calculating that 
if she could but rid herself of me, by depriving 
me of all communication with the Governor, she 
would have her own way, she has undertaken this Andindnc . 
crusade against me, and employs these means to injure jntngucto 
me with the Governor, hoping that those who have Governor, 
access to him will convey to him the tales which 
she is busy promulgating against me. About ten 


days ago, she sent Appu to tell me that all the He cites 

J & rr a recent 

information that I was giving the Governor was 
nothing but a pack of lies, without an iota of truth lirc " css- 
in them; and that she would make a report to him 
against me. To this, I sent a verbal reply, intima¬ 
ting that if she suspected me, she was welcome 
to make a thorough inquiry, and that she would 
then come to think differently of me. 


* Tbe God of Wealth. 

\ 
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Her present line of conduct, will but tend to cast 
discredit on the Governor. Let us, however, see 
what happens. It may be that Madananda Pandit, 
himseM, has had a share in inciting Madame against 
me, by carrying tales to her. I think this quite 
likely, for he is a thick friend of Chinna Mudali, 
whom he is anxious to see appointed Chief Dubash. 
After all, what can he have to say against me ? It 
is only if I afford him occasion, by my conduct, that 
he can well do so. But I can conjecture what he 
will say. It will be that, in some matters, I act ac¬ 
cording to the Governor’s directions, and, in others, 
follow my own views, and he will seek to injure me 
by insinuations with regard to the latter. But I 
rely on the justice of God. Whatever my enemies 
may say, truth will prevail. As God is my judge, I 
act honestly before him. In these negotiations with 
the Muhammadan?, my sole object was to bring 
everything to a satisfactory conclusion, and to win a 
good reputation for the Governor, as well as for 
myself. With this purpose in view, I spent even my 
own money. I passed sleepless nights. My whole 
thoughts were occupied in planning how to bring 
about peace with the Muhammadans. God knows, 
and the Governor and I know, how I exerted myself 
in this matter. No one else can form any idea on 
this subject. As a consequence of my efforts, the 
Governor has acquired immense credit. 

At noon, both Avay Sahib and Chokkappa 
Mudali went to the Governor, and asked him for 
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broad-cloth.. He told them to take French broad¬ 
cloth. Chokkappa Mudali whispered to the Muham¬ 
madan, desiring him to ask for English material. 
The Governor observed this, and addressing him 
in great wrath, exclaimed: “ You are a mischief- 
maker. You are a great rogue. I will have you 
turned out.” Thereupon, Chokkappa Mudali held 
his peace. T? Governor then signed an order on 
M. Dulaurens for the delivery to them of broad-cloth, 
to the value of Rs. 30,000, and for the payment 
of Rs. 30,000 in cash. On receiving this, they took 
leave, and went their way. 
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CHAPTER XLIJI. 

FROM FEBRUARY %1E, TO FEBRUARY 26TE, 1747 . 

M. Khan writes regarding a missing gift—M. Tavakkal reports that 
the brothers were not satisfied with their presents—Bat, on liis 
remonstrating, agreed not to ask for more — He states that they are 
returning to Arcot—Governor greatly pleased — M.’All Khan writes, 
accepting the presents — In his reply, Governor urges him to visit 
Pondichery—Rejoicings at Madras, in honour of the treaty with the 
Nawab, ordered—M. Tavakkal reports that the Muhammadans are 
withdrawing — Governor delighted, and orders presents to the messen¬ 
gers—He directs diarist to write to the Poligar of VSttnvalam, for 500 
men — What Rangappa N&yakkan said to M. Khan and M. ’All Khan— 
Their reply — They promise to ask tho French not to molest Fort St. 
David — Diarist conjectures an attack on Fort St. David—He arranges 
for the despatch of certain letters from tho Governor — These givoa 
false account of what occurred between the French and the sons of 
the Nawab — And advise the delivery of certain cloth and cash — M. 
Tavakkal, and Y. Subbaiyan, return—Report the retirement of the 
Muhammadans — And bring certain dresses of honour—Diarist takes 
M. Tavakkal to the Governor —Who is much pleased, and directs that 
bangles and a robe be made for him — He also appoints the nest 
Monday to be a festival — Details of the arrangements ordered — What 
the Governor told diarist, before M. Tavakkal returned— Conversation 
regarding M. Tavakkal’s visiting M. Delarche before the Governor — 
Diarist’s remarks as to intrigues which have been going on — Gover¬ 
nor’s reply — Diarist learns that Madame Dupleix has made certain 
inquiries — And hearing that the Muhammadans had not gone, accuses 
him to the Governor of doable-dealing—Diarist sets the conversation 
with him, previously noted, down to this cause— Banner of the Nawab 
brought to Pondichery, in view to its being hoisted at Fort St. 
George—Tho bearers ordered to halt outside the town —Governor 
hands diarist a medal for M. Tavakkal—And.directs the issue of invi¬ 
tations to witness the presentation of it— Diarist gives orders as to 
decorating the town, etc.— He records reflections with regard to 
himself—Refers to the defeat of M, Khan—Indulges in much self 
commendation regarding the negotiations arising from this—And 
claims for himself an unrivalled reputation—He then quotes what he 
fancies others say of him—Wliat he imagines the Nizam did on 
receiving the reports concerning him—What, the public exclaimed, on 
reading the accounts of him, circulated by order of the Nizam — 
And their opinion as to how his reputation has arisen—The contest 
between the English and French in India then retold as follows— 
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The military strength of Madras—The arrival of a fleet of English q hap 
meSof-war—The capture, by it, of French ships—The refusal XLIIJ. 

to restore them—Preparations by the English for war—What the- 

French thereupon thought—Their views as to Ananda Ranga Pillai— 1747 - 
They move the Nawab, and Nizam, to interfere—But meet with 
refusal A. Ranga Pillai and the Governor consult, and decide to pre¬ 
pare for war—The French surprise and capture Madras—The English 
induce the Nawab to aid them—Mahfuz Khan besieges Madras—The 
French Rend atvay their spoil, and destroy the English fleet—They 
attack and defeat Mahfuz Khan, at Mylapore—And after seizing 
much booty, pillage his camp—Mahfuz Khai vows to take Pondichery 
—His father attempts to dissuade him—But does so in vain—The 
preparations made for the expedition—The troops composing it—The 
English auxiliary force at Fort St, David—Muhammadans utterly 
routed by the French—What M. Khan subsequently said to the Eng¬ 
lish—The reply which they made—A second advance on Pondichery 
by Mahfuz Khanand his brother—The action taken by A. Ranga Pillai, 
to thwart them—What M. Khan said on hearing of this—lie sends 
M. Tavakkal to open negotiations with A. Ranga Pillai — The reply 
which he received—M. Tavakkal reports this to his master—And 
returns to Pondichery, with an invitation to Ranga Pillai — Who asks 
permission of the Governor to accept it—Grant of this demurred to— 

Banga Pillai persists in his request—Which is then complied with 
What M. Khan said, on hearing that he was coming—The interview 
between them—M. Khan makes gifts to Ranga Pillai, and accompanies 
him to Pondichery—The effect of this on cither party—Ranga Pillai 
brings about peace, and sends M. Khan away with many presents— 

Diarist writes that such was the public talk regarding him—His belief 
as to the extension of his reputation—He attributes it all to the grace 
of God—What, according to diarist, M. Kh&n said in commendation 
of him-The imaginary reply made by M. Dupleix— Concluding 
remarks of diarist— Report that M. Tavakkal received a letter from 
the Naw&b Alleged contents of this — What the Nawab is reported 
to h ive written to his sons— Statement regarding the Muhammadan 
forces, made by a courier. 

Friday, 2kth February , 17k7, or 16th Mdsi of 
AJcshaya. —To-day, a letter was received from Nawab M. Khtm 
Mahfuz KMn. The contents of it were : “ When missing 18 a 
the presents were brought here by Muhammad Sitt ' 
Tavakkal, they, were checked with the list sent. 

Only a mariue telescope was missing. It appears 
that this was left at Pondichery. Please forward 
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it.” The Governor made inquiries, and the article 
having been found, it was sent with a written 
reply. 

I also received a letter from Muhammad 
Tavakkal. ft said: “ When. Mahfuz Khan and 
Muhammad All saw the list of the presents assigned 
to Naw&b Anwar-ud-din KMn, they were not 
satisfied. They spoke to each other on the subject, 
and were much vexed. They asked me if more 
should not be sent. I said to Mahfuz Khan: 
* You went to Pondichery, and spoke with the 
Governor. You came to terms with him, and 
agreed to accept the gifts specified. It is now not 
advisable to ask for more. It will not do us any 
good, and may do us harm.’ They both agreed 
with me, and ordered that the presents should be 
despatched. The two brothers are setting out for 
Arcot, to-morrow. After they leave, I shall return 
to Pondichery.” When I interpreted the contents 
of the letter to the Governor, he was greatly pleased, 
and said to me : “ To-day, we have accomplished 
our desires. All your previous exertions, Rangappa, 
have only this day been crowned with success,” and 
it is only to-day that my mind is at rest. Besides the 
letters, mentioned above, there was one addressed 
to the Governor by Muhammad ’Ali Khan. It ran: 
“I accept, with every good feeling, the presents which 
you have forwarded to me. Amongst them, there is 
a box containing strange and wonderful figures, 
which is out of order. I send it with the request 
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that it may be repaired, and returned. I also beg xliu 
that another bos may be supplied.” This letter was —' 

couched in very courteous terms indeed. Finding 
that it was not possible to have the box set right, 
the Governor substituted another -for it. In his 
reply, he expressed regret that he was unable to send 
an additional one as he had no moi’e, and he urged In nis 

o reply* 

Muhammad ’ Alt Khan to visit Pondichery. He 

also sent a letter to Muhammad Tavakkal, askino- Pondichery. 

* 7 © 

him to bring Muhammad ’All Khan soon. 

Saturday, 25th February 17 47, or 17th Masi of 
Alshaya. — At 4 this afternoon, the Governor wrote a Rejoicings, 
letter to M. d’ Espremenil, desiring him to celebrate ISSy 
at Madras, on Monday next, with rejoicings of the Nawnb, fc 

i J ° ordered. 

same nature as those at Pondichery, the conclusion of 
a treaty between him and the Nawab. He gave me 
the letter to send by post, with instructions that the 
runnel’s should deliver it at Madras, by to-morrow 
evening. I accordingly despatched it. 

At 9 this morning, a letter to the Governor, and 
another to me, both sent by Muhammad Tavakkal, 
arrived from the camp. He wrote to say that 
the Muhammadans had struck their tents, and were 
moving away, with their followers. Mv spies also ^ui reports 
brought tidings that both Mahfuz Khan and Mu ham- Sare ma ' 
mad All Kh an proposed to mai’ch by way of Porto *»£• 

Novo and Chidambaram, and that the Muhammadan 
banners had already been sent forward, and set up 
at Tiruviti, Panruti, and Kirambalaiyhr. When I 
conveyed these tidings to the Governor, his delight 
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was unbounded. He ordered that a present, of 
Rs. 15, should be given to Muhammad Tavakkal’s 
messenger, and another, of Rs. 3, to the Company’s 
peon who brought the news; and that the amount 
required for this purpose should be procured by a 
draft on Pai’asurstma Pillai. He continued to con¬ 
verse cheerfully, and afterwards beckoned me to him, 
and directed me to write to the Poligar of Vfstta- 
valam, asking him to send a force of 500 men. I 
wrote and despatched a letter in accordance with his 
instructions. 

When Mahfuz Khan and Muhammad ’Ali Khan 
were about to set out on their journey, Rangappa 
Nayakkan, the interpreter at Fort St. David, pre¬ 
sented himself—so it was reported—before them, and 
cried out, in a piteous tone : “ Up to now, we were 
relying on you. If you abandon us after having 
extended your protection to us for so long, and do so 
just at the time when we are about to receive a 
reinforcement of ships, what are we to do ? ” They 
replied : “We cannot help it. We have endeavoured 
to befriend you, in every way. You told us that you 
were daily expecting the arrival of the ships. We 
waited patiently, but none came. 

“ All your utterances have proved false; there is 
no truth in any of them, and we cannot rely on your 
words.' On our part, we have expended immense 
sums of money, in maintaining an army. What do 
yon wish us to do ? We will, however, write to the 
Governor Sahib of Pondichery, asking him not to 
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Having thus spoken, they 


molest Fort St. David, 
took their departure. 

As the Governor directed me, to-day, to write to 
the Poligar of VAttavalam for troops, I conjecture 
that he intends an immediate attack on Fort St. 
David. We must await the course of events. 

To-day, I delivered to Avay Sahib three letters; 
one to N&sir Jang, another to Imstm S&hib, and the 
third to Raghoji Bhonsla. These had been written 
in Persian, in the name of the Governor, and I 
instructed him to have them sent to the persons to 
whom they were addressed. The letters stated that 
Mahfuz Kh an and Muhammad ’Ali Kh an. the sons 
of Anwar-ud-din KMn. who had advanced against 
Pondichery, had, of their own accord, sued for peace, 
and that we had agreed to their terms because they 
were the. subjects of the Niz&m, whom we wished to 
please by our conduct. The letters also advised the 
delivery of broad-cloth, to the value of Rs. 30,000, 
and payment of Rs. 30,000, in cash, according to the 
instructions ofIm&m S&hib ; and also the return of 
the telescope sent by N&sir Jang for repair, which I 
had delivered to Av&y S&bib, with instructions to 
have it forwarded to its destination. 

At 4 this afternoon, Muhammad Tavakkal and 
our vakil, Subbaiyan, returned from the camp. 

They stated that they set out only after Mahfuz 
Khan and Muhammad 5 Ali KMn had struck their 
tents, and had marched with their men from Kondur 

Tope, where they had been encamped. They also 
40 
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said that Mahfuz Khan and Muhammad ’Ali Khan, 
had, each,entrusted to them, before their departure, a 
dress of honour for M. d’Espremenil, the Governor of 
Madras, and with it, a letter to him. I took Muham¬ 
mad Tavakkal to the Governor, and placing the letter 
and the dresses of honour in his hands, informed 
him that Mohammad Tavakkal had brought them. 
He then repeated to the Governor all the com¬ 
plimentary expressions used by Mahfuz Khan and 
Muhammad ’Ali KMn, and told him that he had 
returned after the Muhammadan army had marched 
out of the camp occupied by it. The Governor 
was highly pleased, and directed me to have gold 
bangles and a robe made for presentation to 
Muhammad Tavakkal. He further instructed me 
to cause it to be proclaimed in the town, by beat 
of tom-tom, that Monday should be observed as a 
festival. He also directed that all the streets should 
be watered, flags and plantain trees being set up 
at suitable intervals along them, that the houses 
should be lit up, that there should be bon-fires in 
the streets, that the ramparts should be illumina,ted> 
and that there should be a display of fire-works. 
He desired me to make all the necessary arrange¬ 
ments for celebrating the day with due pomp, and I 
accordingly told the Nayinar what he had to do, 
and also gave instructions to Chinna Parasur&ma 
Pillai, as to the illuminations and fire-works. 

Before Muhammad Tavakkal returned, and com¬ 
municated his news to the Governor, the latter told 
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me that he had heard that, after Mahfuz Khan had 
moved out, Muhammad ’All Khan had set fire to the 
camp, and that of the two, only Mahfuz KMn had 
departed. To this, I replied: “Our peons, who 
were there, have stated otherwise. If the facts are 
as you say, they must have lied. Muhammad 
lavakkal and our vakil, Subbaiyan, have just arrived. 
When they make their report, you will learn the 
truth.” The Governor asked me whether Muham¬ 
mad Tavakkal had returned. I replied that he as 
well as our vakil, Subbaiyan, had done so. He 
asked me why I had not brought the former to him. 
I answered : “As soon as he arrived, M. Delarche 
sent messengers to him, desiring him to attend at 
his residence. We shall have to ascertain the news 
from him when he receives permission to come 
here.” He asked me what business Muhammad 
Tavakkal had to go to M. Delarche’s house. I 
replied: “ This is not the only intrigue that is in 
progress. There are many others that have been 
set on foot, but they are too numerous to mention. I 
did not inform you of these because I was unwilling 
to vex you by constant allusion to them. My only 
desire was to bring this treaty to a satisfactory 
issue, and I had no care for what people said, or 
did. As I had solely that object in view, these 
intrigues have not come to light, and the 
business on hand has been successfully completed. 
It is only now that, owing to various causes, they 
are becoming known.” The Governor smiled and 
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said : “ It is true : I, also, know it. I will put every 
tiling straight in four or five days’ time.” 

Madame Dupleix, so I heard, with a view to 
discredit me, sent for Ohiana Mudali, ami 
asked him whether Mahfuz Khan and Muhammad 
’All had departed, or not. He thereupon sent a 
man, named Viravukkalaiyan, to the camp, to 
ask Sivan&ga Reddi whether they had gone, and 
on his return, reported that, in reply to his 
inquiry, Sivanaga keddi had told him that Mahfuz 
Khan and Muhammad ’Ali Khan had not started, but 
were there still. CbinnaMudali communicated this 
to Madame, and she went to the Governor, and said, 
“ Rangappan makes false reports to you, and cheats 
and plunders you. The Muhammadans, so I hear, 
have not yet gone. Although this is the case, 
Rangappan tells you that they have. It was in 
consequence of this, that the Governor had the con¬ 
versation with me as above related. Madananda 
Pandit, who is engaged asaMunshi to write Persian 
letters, is active in bearing tales against me, partly 
to Madame, and partly to Chinna Mudali. 

Sunday , 26th February 1747, or 18th Mdsi of 
Akshaya .—The following occurred on this date: 

It. will be remembered that, some time ago, 
it was agreed that the flag of the Nawab should be 
kept flying over Fort St. George, for eight days. 
Six horsemen and ten peons, carrying with them 
a banner, came this morning to Pondic’nery from 
the camp, in view to proceed to Madras, and 
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give effect to this arrangement. The Governor 
directed that they should halt without the town 
walls, and that supplies should be sent for their use. 
They accordingly abide outside. 

This morning, the Governor gave me a gold 
French medal, in a little less size than a half dollar, 
and set with small brilliants, which was intended 
for bestowal on Muhammad Tavakkal alias Salik 
DSud Khan; and directed me to have it sus¬ 
pended from a double chain of gold. He said: 
“ To-morrow morning, all the Europeans will come 
here. I intend then to present this, in public, to 
Salik Dadd KMn.” I promised that I would have it 
ready by that.time. He then ordered me to invite 
people of every class, to attend his lev^e. I answered 
that I had already done so. He said : “ You had bet¬ 
ter give them one hundred mohurs, and tell them to 
present the same to me, as if they were doing so 
voluntarily.” I replied that I would, and retired. I 
then issued instructions to proclaim, by beat of tom¬ 
tom, that the streets should be decorated, adorned 
with flags, and illuminated at night with bon-fires 
and lamps. I also sent messengers to summon 
people, of all conditions, to attend the morning levde 
of the Governor. 

It having, by the grace of God, fallen to my lot to 
conduct the affairs of the Company, I have spent my 
days and nights in thought, and have counselled the 
Governor on all manner of subjects, with the result 
that he has acted on ray advice. By the decree 
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of the Ruler of all sentient beings, the actual head 
of this kingdom attacked us, and was defeated. 
He voluntarily sued for peace, and Coming to the 
Governor, begged him to arrange it. This was to 
the glory of the French. A treaty was afterwards 
effected. I was with the Governor when the 
Muhammadan envoy made bis request; but he was 
obliged to agree to receive even less than one-tenth 
of the amount for which he asked. The Muham¬ 
madans carried away their presents. When the 
delegate treated with the Governor for terms, my 
exertions in the matter, my conduct of the business, 
and the skill and dexterity which I displayed in 
the negotiations, all became known to the Gover¬ 
nor, and the public. He received presents which 
added to his glory. No one has acquired the repu¬ 
tation that I have; and my fame is in the mouths 
of ambassadors at courts. Governors of provin¬ 
ces, men of rank, and all people living within bOO 
leagues of this ; from Delhi in the north, to Malayalano 
in the south ; and from the eastern to the western 
sea. They all say : “ We have never seen, or heard 
of, a man equal to A nan da Rangappan in diplomatic 
skill, in keenness of intellect, or in boldness of con¬ 
ception ; or, in fact, in any other qualification 
whatsoever.” All this was communicated to the 
Niz&m, at great length, through the medium of 
reports from the public news writers,and confidential 
correspondents in Arcot; and he not only ordered 
those of the former of these who were attached to 
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his Court, to place it on record, hut directed them to 
send innumerable reports to Delhi, Satara, Bengal, 
Benares, and other places. The Governors, Amirs, 
Viziers, Amaldars, Subhadars, Sowcars, and all the 
people of those countries, read these, and, with 
unbounded astonishment, exclaimed, as follows : 

“ We have never before seen such skill displayed, 
and have never even heard of the like. In every 
country there are some who are fitted for war, 
and others for carrying on negotiations for peace. 
When two parties are at variance with one another, 
the weaker sends a mediator who, by holding out 
to the stronger a prospect of gain, succeeds in 
effecting pea,ce. This is not a particularly wonderful 
thing to do. But the marvel is that Inanda Ranga 
Pillai, a man residing at Pondichery, and of extra¬ 
ordinary qualifications, has brought about peace 
between the Subhadar of Arcot, and the French, 
against whom the armies of the Muhammadans and 
their allies advanced in formidable array. Ananda 
Ranga Pillai, however, has succeeded in effect¬ 
ing peace between them, as easily as one would 
remove a hair caught in a lump of butter, or as 
the dews are dissolved before the rays of the 
morning sun; and he has thus acquired such repute 
that it has spread throughout all lands. This is how 
his reputation has arisen. There was, in Europe, 
war for a long time between the kings of England 
and France. This led to the two hostile nations 
capturing ships belonging to each other which were 
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either anchored in the ports of their adversaries, or 
sailing on the high seas. Now, on this coast, the 
city of Madras was in the hands of the English. 
Its reputation had even reached the Emperor of 
Delhi; and many rich bankers and Europeans resided 
there. It was amply provided with all the munitions 
of war; such as artillery, powder, cannon balls, and 
rockets ; and if even the Emperor had directed his 
arms against it, he would have been repulsed. This 
English city is near the French possessions. The 
English ships, also, were constantly cruising, in 
great numbers, in these waters. Such being the 
condition of affairs, the king of England, in view to 
make them more powerful, sent out to his people 
here, a fleet of his own men-of-war, provided with all 
warlike material, and manned by skilful sailors. 
They were coated with iron armour,* and joined 
those of the English cruising in this neighbourhood. 
The men on board the French ships had not heard 
that war had broken out, as they were engaged in 
long voyages to distant countries, for trading pur¬ 
poses. Whilst they were engaged in their business, 
and in no anticipation of danger, the English fleet 
came to the places where the ships were, and captured 
and plundered them. The prizes were taken, by the 
English, to Madras. The French at Pondichery 
thereupon asked them the reason for the seizure 

* Winslow renders the Tamil word here used, us “armour” or “ coat 
of mail,” “ Iron” is prefixed to it. The flight of fancy which Ranga 
Pillai commences on page 365 continues to nearly the end of page 382. 
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of their ships. They replied in writing: “ We Chap. 
have not taken them. The royal fleet which came X ~‘ 
from England, seized and delivered them to US. Therefusal 
We cannot hand the prizes over to you, without them - 
the permission of the officers of that' fleet, and of 
His Majesty, our king.” The English, fearing the 
consequences of their temerity, armed Fort St. p repara . 
George and its ramparts, cleared the ground about I lio English 
it, wrote to England for a reinforcement of 10,000 
soldiers; and also fortified Fort St. David. See¬ 
ing the preparations that were being made, the 
French thought: “ As the English at Madras are Whatthe 
powerful, they have sent us this reply. Our oSm 
own country is very far off. Our king does not 
know that our ships have been taken. We have 
only a small force here. We do not know how we 
are to continue our trade by sea. Madras abounds 
in men of position, and great traders belonging to 
various nations. Here we have only Ananda Ran- 
gappan. Let us not, however, lose heart. The 
same God who has, at this time, given the English 
in this country many subjects, and great wealth, has 
endowed us, also, with two qualities—courage, and 
military valour. The intellects of the great men and 
merchants of Madras glitter only as the stars, but Th#T , 8wa 
the intellect, dexterity, skill, and resolution, of OUr Ananda 
Rangappan shine, in all respects, like the splendour 
of the sun. God has given him to us.” In this 
way, the French comforted themselves, and gained 
courage. Thereupon, they wrote to Anwar-ud-din 
47 
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KMn, who had been appointed by the Nizam as 
Subahdar of Arcot, in the following terras : “We 
and the English at Madras, have erected factories 
in your territories, and have been carrying on 
trade, much to your advantage. Now, the English 
have captured a ship which came to our factory, 
for the account of Iin&m Sdhib. Does it not rest 
with you to inquire into this matter, and restore 
our property to us ?” They also addressed the 
Nizam, to the same effect. Anwar-ud-dm Kh an, 
powerless to order the English at Madras to restore 
to the French the prize which they had taken, and 
seeing the power and strength which the English 
possessed there, wrote to the French at Pondi- 
chery, the following reply : “ This grievance is one 
too serious for me to deal with. You must take the 
matter into your own hands, and do as you think 
best.” Thereupon, an individual at Pondichery 
named Ananda Rangappan, and the Governor of 
Pondichery, laid their heads together. In this con¬ 
sultation, the Governor shone like the sun, and 
Ananda Rangappan like the splendour of the sun ; 
and it was decided to get ready for war. Prepara¬ 
tions were accordingly made; and eight French ships 
were ordered from Mascareigne. As a lion rushes 
into a herd of elephants, so the French hurled them¬ 
selves against Madras, surrounded the fort, and in 
one day astonished and bewildered the Governor, 
Members of the Council, bankers, great men, and all 
the people who were there. They filled the town 
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with fire by shelling it, and by noon on the second 
day of their attack—the 9th Purattasi of this year 
[21st September 1746]—they captured the fort, 
planted their flag on the ramparts, took possession 
of the whole city, and shone in Madras like the 
sun, which spreads its beams over the whole world, 
and, by its splendour, banishes all the starry hosts 
of heaven, which are then hidden from mortal 
gaze. Some of the merchants and principal men 
of Madras fled from the city, and hid themselves 
in jungles, and in mountains. Prom their retreats, 
they sent messengers to Arcot, asking the Nawab 
for help. They promised to pay him large sum 
of money, for his own use, as, also, for the mainte¬ 
nance of the army sent to their aid. They entreated 
him to collect his troops, and those of the poligars, 
and they promised that they, too, would fight, side 
by side, with them. The Nawab was influenced 
by the offer of money, and forgetting the neutral¬ 
ity which he had stated in his letter to the 
French at Pondichery that it was his resolve to 
maintain, sent Mahfuz Khan with a large force. 
He marched against Madras, and besieged it. The 
French sent to their own country, by the eight 
ships which they had there, the spoil obtained at 
Madras. These attacked the English men-of-war, 
captured two or three of them, anci sank the rest. 
Thus, they left the English not a single ship on the 
high seas. The Fi'ench also overcame and subju¬ 
gated the Dutch, who were the allies of the English, 
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and seized their vessels. Mahfuz KMn. the eldest 
son of Anwar-ud-din Khan, was encamped at 
Mylapore with 6,000 horse, 30,000 foot, 2,000 
rocket men, 15,000 match-lock men, and 30 pieces 
of artillery. He had entrenched his camp strongly, 
and was very vigilant. A French force, consisting 
of 500 men, marched from Pondichery to Madras, 
a distance of 12 leagues, and attacked the camp, at 
sunrise, with, great slaughter. In about half an 
hour, the whole Muhammadan army was completely 
dispersed. The French killed vast numbers of men 
and horses. They seized the camels, the kettle¬ 
drums and trumpets, the Muhammadan banner, 
and the palanquin of His Highness, as also his 
turban and treasury. They next pillaged the camp. 
They pursued the fugitives to a distance of three- 
fourths of a league, dispersing them in every 
direction, and causing them to fly for their lives. 
They then entered Madras, in triumph. Mahfuz 
KM n. mad with defeat, swore that because the 
French had worsted even the forces of the Emperor 
in fight, he would not rest until he had taken 
Pondichery from them. Without a turban on his 
head, he went, with his brother Muhammad ’All, to 
their father Anwar-ud-din Khan, and intimated to 
him his intention of seizing Pondichery. Anwar- 
ud-din KMn replied : “ The French there are very 
bad men, and of a revengeful spirit. There is 
associated with them one Ananda Ranga Pillai, who 
s a jewel amongst men. It is, therefore, impos- 
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sible, even for the Emperor, to overcome Pondichery. 
Why do you rashly contemplate taking that city ? 
If that man, Ananda Ranga Pillai, directed his 
attention to the capture of Arcot, he would effect 
it in two Indian hours, but he refrains from doing 
so because he considers that to seize it would be 
unjust, and that God would not approve of it. I 
therefore consider you would not be acting wisely, 
if you attacked Pondichery. So Anwar-ud-din Kh an 
urged his son, in various ways, to desist from his 
purpose; but Mahfuz Khan, who was brooding over 
his shame, would not accept his advice. He replied ; 
“ I am determined either to conquer Pondichery, or 
die. If you will not permit me to attack it, I will, 
this very instant, throw a rag over my shoulders, 
turn fakir, and set out for Mecca.” “ If that be 
so,” said his father; “ do as you like.” Thereupon, 
Mahfuz KMn and Muhammad’All Khan collected 
all the horsemen in Arcot, as well as the poligars’ 
forces, and a large body of infantry, and, marching 
with these, encamped to the west of Cuddalore 
and Fort St. David. The army consisted of 6,000 
horse, 20,000 foot, and 20,000 followers of the 
poligars. The people of Fort St. David also joined 
the Muhammadan camp, and reinforced it. Whilst 
the Muhammadan army was encamped to the west¬ 
ward, 2,000 Europeans and 5,000 sepoys assembled 
to the eastward, in Fort St. David, with artillery. 
A thousand French soldiers, and a body of Mahe 
sepoys, marched from Pondichery, with five pieces 
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of cannon, and, as a huge tiger springs into a 
sheep-fold, rushed between the two forces, turned 
upon the Muhammadan army, aiid killed many 
foot-soldiers, horses, and elephants. The rout was 
complete. A shot, discharged by the French, took 
effect upon the Naw&b’s state-elephant, laying open 
its skull, and causing the beast to run screaming 
for a distance of a league and a quarter from the 
field of battle, where it fell dead. Having thus 
gained a complete victory, the French returned to 
Pondichery, without having even one of their number 
wounded in the action. Mahfuz Kh an afterwards 
sent for the English, and taunted them in the follow- 
imbscquent- ing words : “ I have already had full experience at 
English. Mylapore,” said he, “ of the valour of the French, and 

of the wily policy pursued by a man named Amanda 
Ranga Pillai, who is associated with them. I never¬ 
theless trusted in you, and in your words, and, dis¬ 
regarding even the advice of my own father, came to 
your assistance. I believed as you were to the 
eastward, that you would support me at the 
critical moment, so I pitched my camp here, but my 
position was precisely that of a man who had fallen 
into a well with his eyes open. There was no city- 
like Madras, and its defences were powerful. But 
the French, with a small force, marched against it, 
and in a single Indian hour captured the fort. 
You are the Englishmen who have been thus driven 
out. Your men in authority are fit only to hand 
you the weights when you hold the scales to weigh 
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merchandise. Can they exhibit the diplomatic skill 
and foresight enabling them to ward off dangers, that 
are possessed by that man Ananda Ranga Pillai, 
alone?” The Englishmen replied: “Unless we 
receive a large reinforcement of ships, we cannot 
make head against the French at Pondichery. Yon 
need not be so deeply offended with us. From this 
day forward, we will place our camp in advance of 
that of the Muhammadans. We will even sell onr 
goods and chattels to pay, as you have suggested, for 
the maintenance of your army.” Having said this, 
they encamped outside the fort, in support of the 
Muhammadan army. Mahfuz Kh an and his younger 
brother, Muhammad ’All Kh an, thereupon sent for 
reinforcements of cavalry from Trichinopoly, and 
other places, and thus strengthened, they pitched 
their tents in the vicinity of Pondichery. But 
Ananda Ranga Pillai was not the man to be dis¬ 
heartened by their movements. He regarded this 
large body of men as though it was so much chaff, 
and advised the Governor, as befitted the occasion. 
He endeavoured to instill confidence into the minds 
of the people of Pondichery. He appointed proper 
men, at suitable places, to bring him tidings, and 
passed his days and nights without sleep or food, 
vigilantly watching the development of events. He 
caused beacons to be set up at intervals of four 
miles all round the fort, and took so many other 
precautions that even children would have felt confi¬ 
dent that no danger was to be apprehended, 
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though 100,000 horsemen thundered at the gates. 
Mahfuz Khfin heard of the warlike pi’eparations that 
Ananda Ranga Pillai bad made to meet him, and that 
his heart was set on military glory; and he thereupon 
exclaimed: “ Who in the wide world, can compare 
with this man ? Who can equal him in valour ? It ] 
is hopeless for one to expect to conquer him. My 
father only spoke the truth about him. It matters - 
not how many days I remain here. I dare not 
even lift up my eyes to look at Pondichery. If 
Ananda Ranga Pillai should hear of the disorder ' 
prevailing in my camp, and the terror felt by the 
English who skulk behind it, and, finding a fit 
opportunity, should give the signal to 2,000 of the 
men stationed outside the fort, to attack me from 1 
opposite directions, my army would be annihilated 
in the space of two Indian hours, and shame would be 
my portion. I dare not remain a moment longer 
without taking action. What do I care for these 
Englishmen ? I must no longer listen to any sug¬ 
gestions. I will brave the opinion of every one. 

To escape with my life will be all that I can do. 

That man has despoiled me of even my turban. I 
must try every means to have it tied, and placed 
on my head, by that man’s own hands, and to gain 
him as my friend. If I then retire with my forces, 

I shall have accomplished a great deed.” Having 
thus deeply pondered over matters, he next in¬ 
quired. who was the fittest man to go to Ananda 
Ranga Pillai, and open negotiations with him. He 
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fixed on Muhammad Tavakkal, and sent him on this 
mission. When Muhammad Tavakkal commenced to 
treat with Ananda Ranga Pillai, the latter, who 
understood what true courtesy was, said to him: 
“ Only those who oppose should be opposed. 
Why should I entertain ill-will against a man who 
humbles himself ? I had a mind to, one of these 
days, give the Nawab, for four Indian hours, a 
pretty show of fighting, but he does not now seek it, 
and 1 have no longer any other desire than to comply 
with his wishes. He hoped to enjoy the sight 
afforded by pitting English against French valour. 
He, however, did not know that the whole horde 
assembled at Madras was like a stack of straw— 
huge as a mountain—and that the French were like 
a spark of fire. He accepted what the English said 
as true, and desired to amuse himself with the spec¬ 
tacle which he had provoked. It is not yet too late. 
Even now, I will bring about peace between our 
Gfovernor and the Nawhb. I will persuade the 
former to give the latter many presents. I will 
have his turban tied, and put on his head ; and I will 
send him away with honour.” The envoy of Nawab 
Mahfuz KMn returned, and reported to him what 
Ananda Ranga Pillai had said. On hearing this, 
Mahfuz KMn rejoiced greatly, and said : “If 
Ananda Ranga Pillai will personally invite me, I 
will certainly go to Pondichery, but not other¬ 
wise. I put my trust in no other man. I have 
heard the proverb: ‘It is better to be at enmity 
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XLin Witl1 tlie unwise -’ you go to Pondichery, and 
—_ return with him, I will ask him to guarantee my 

And returns safety, and then start. Go thither, then, at 
once > and him with you.” On this, Muham- 

E°n»i mad Tavakkal, the representative of Mahfuz Khan, 

Pillai. -n • A 

came to Pondichery, and told Ananda Ranga 
Pillai all that his master had said. Ananda Ranga 
Pillai then went to the Governor, and said : 
permission Kawab Mahfuz Kh an has requested me, through 
«~it. bls agent, to go to him. I will comply, and will 
encourage him to come here. What cause of enmity 
have we with the Muhammadan Government ? 
We should invite him here, and loading him with 
valuable presents, send him away.” The Governor 
then assembled his Councillors, and in their pre¬ 
sence said to him : “ In these days, we should 
trust no Muhammadans, and Mahfuz Khan not at 
"mm.ci io. gjp pj e p ag g U ff ere (l many defeats at our hands ; 
and, further, his mind must be filled with the 
grievous thought that he owes all his disgrace to 
you, who have been directing everything from here. 
Such being the case, how can we allow you to go into 
his camp, which is occupied by a large army? All of 
as regard you as the apple of our eyes, and we depend 
on the help of your counsels in matters of diplomacy. 

I will not send you to him. If he fears to visit 
Pondichery, let him depute a Muhammadan of rank; 
or I will send a Councillor to accompany him 
hither.” Ananda Ranga Pillai replied : “All these 
political complications have arisen because Mahfuz 
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Khan listened to the words of the English ; and in Chap. 
consequence of this, many lives have become a prey XLin * 
to death. It appears to me useless to prolong the R;u ^ 7 ' 
war. The best course is to conclude a treaty. If persists in 

I I . , . J his request. 

do not go when I am invited, it will be thought 
that there is now no one more chicken-hearted 
than myself. I ask you, therefore, not to forbid 
my doing so. I will, by your leave, go to Mahfuz 
Khan, and invite him to come here.” Having which 
received permission from the Governor to depart. c °>“pii«i 
Ananda Ranga Pillai set out, but was surrounded 
by the whole of the towns-people, who endeavoured 
to dissuade him from his purpose. He, however, was 
not to be moved, and having given them an assurance 
that he would return in safety, he proceeded 
to the Muhammadan camp. When Mahfuz KMu 
heard of his approach he, in great astonishment, 
exclaimed to the principal Jemadars, who were 
with him: “ What courage can compare with that of what 
Ananda Ranga Pillai? No one else in this world 
can possess the like.” When Ananda Ranga Pillai coming. W!ls 
entered his presence, he immediately rose to receive 
him, and having embraced him, took him by the 
hand, and led him to a private apartment. He then 
poured into Ananda Ranga Pillai’s ears the tale of Tim inter- 
his own griefs, and continued talking 1 for two Indian thcm cei> 
hours. Ananda Ranga Pillai replied to all that he 
said, and, by adducing reasons and documentary 
proofs, deprived him of any ground for further 
argument. Mahfuz KMn was highly delighted, 
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and said: “A man such as you should be Vizier 
to the Emperor; and failing that. Vizier to at least 
the Nizam. The French are, indeed, fortunate in 
possessing you. I am now prepared to listen to all 
that you have to say. I place myselt in your hands, 
and will go with you.” Ananda Ranga Pillai replied : 
(t You may trust me. You need entertain no mis¬ 
giving regarding your safety.' Mahfuz Khan then 
gave the sword and dagger which he was wearing 
to Ananda Ranga Pillai, and also presented him 
with gifts. He subsequently accompanied him to 
Pondichery. The faces of all,the Englishmen who 
were then in the camp fell; they dispersed, and 
proceeded, by various routes, to Fort St. David. 
There was much joy amongst the Muhammadans, 
and the scene in the camp was as though Ananda 
Ranga Pillai was manifesting himself there, in the 
form of the God, Brahma, and granting all in it 
their lives. He returned to Pondichery, with Mahfuz 
Khdn, between whom and the Governor, he brought 
about peace. He caused many gifts to be bestowed 
on Malifuz Khan, on whose head he had the turban 
replaced, and loading him with many honours, lie 
sent him away. When conversing with the Gov¬ 
ernor, Mahfuz Khan expatiated, for two Indian 
hours, on the qualifications of Ananda Ranga Pillai. 
Having received the presents bestowed on him, he 
then returned to the camp, and moving off with his 
army, reached Arcot. 
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Such was the public talk concerning me. The 
reputation which I had acquired was so great that 
the Governors of provinces, and all individuals of 
rank, were unanimous in declaring that there was 
not, in this world, my equal in diplomatic skill; and 
all this came to me by the grace of God alone, 
and not through any talent on my part. As the 
common talk is of me ; of how I spent days and 
even nights without sleep in the careful conduct of 
the affairs of the Company; and of how I had been 
instrumental in extending the glory of the French 
over the wide world, and in making their name a 
terror, even to the Emperor of Delhi, and other prin¬ 
ces, I am sure that the Eui’opeans and the officers of 
the Company, who dwell in Pondichery, will allude to 
these matters in the letters written by them to those 
in their native land. I, also, feel convinced that the 
despatch to the Company will make mention of my 
strenuous exertions with regard to their affairs. My 
reputation will then spread throughout France, and 
all Europe. It is such as could not be purchased by 
me, even at the cost of 10 laklis of pagodas. How 
can I relate the wondrous way in which God, in His 
exceeding goodness, has made me the possessor of 
it ? I could record, at still greater length, all the 
credit that I acquired in this business, but as self¬ 
laudation is a most unwise thing, I have written as 
above, giving only hints with regard to it. Nawffib 
Mahfuz KMn not only praised me to my face, but 
spoke in commendation of me to the Governor, in 
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the following terms : “ As An an cl a Rangappan is 

employed at your Court, he, by his foresight, has 
not only converted the grave complications which 
threatened you, into matters of no importance, hut 
has even brought me face to face with you, and 
has effected peace. Hi3 present position is one too 
insignificant for a man of his parts. He should 
be Vizier to the Nizam ; nay, to the Emperor. If he 
had his deserts, he should fill no other office.” In 
these, and other like terms, did he sound my praises. 
The Governor replied: “ It is true. I know that he 
is a very sagacious man. But his father, before 
him, was wiser still, and had great capacity for 
business. It is not surprising that the son should 
inherit from his parent the talents which you 
appreciate so much in him.” So spoke the very 
ruler of a country, in my honour. By the grace 
of God, which rested exceedingly on me, J had the 
honour of being praised like Him. It is not I who 
have imagined this, but, throughout this country, all 
the people have joined in saying what I have stated 
above. I do not write more, because it is not proper 
that I should do so about myself. 

At 3 this afternoon, a camel courier arrived 
with despatches. There was a report that he 
brought, to Muhammad Tavakkal, a letter from 
NawS,h Anwar-ud-din Khan Sahib, which ran as 
follows: “ I have heard, with great pleasure, that 
you and Ananda Ranga Pillai arranged an interview 
between the Governor Sahib and Malifuz Klian, and 
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effected peace. The fame of Ananda Ranga Filial 
has now spread abroad like the rays of the sun.” 
The Nawab further expressed the wish that 
Muhammad Tavakkal should endeavour to secure 
more presents for him. It was also .reported that 
Nawab Anwar-ud-din Khan Sahib addressed a letter 
to Mahfuz Khan and Muhammad ’All Khan. In this 
he expressed his anger with Muhammad ’All Khan, 
because he was not present at the interview with 
the Governor Sahib, and commanded both M ahfuz 
Khan and Muhammad ’All Kh an . to return to Arcot. 
The messenger stated that they thereupon counter¬ 
manded the order which had, at first, been given for 
the march of their followers to TTdaiyarpalaiyam, and 
had directed their troop*; to move towards Arcot. 
He also said that he had heard from the Muham¬ 
madan horsemen that as the Nawab had ordered t he 
immediate return of the army to Arcot, it would 
halt to-night at Vizhuppuram, and to-morrow night 
ai Gingee, and would reach Arcot the day after to¬ 
morrow. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

FROM FEBRUARY 27TB, lUfl, TO MARCH 9TH, 17!ft. 

A large number of natives assemble at diarist’s store-house—He informs 
the Governor that they desire to pay their respeots —And then brings 
them to him—They present mohurs, and make their oboisanco-He 
invites them to be present at a mass in the church—A state 
banquet given, to all the Europeans-Governor presents bangles, 
etc., to M. Tavakkal—And attends mass at the fort—Formalities 
observed on the occasion-Display of fire-works, illuminations, 
etc.—Decorations most effective—Governor gives a supper to the 
Europeans-After it, there is dancing and music—Names of Muham¬ 
madans who were present—The sums given to the Governor by those 
who paid their respeots to him—Miy&n Sahib visits him, and 
receives presents— Governor reads to diarist a letter from 
Madras—This reports the arrival there of an English ship—Details 
of the deceit practised on her captain — The stratagem by which she 
was captured-And the value of a portion of her cargo-What the 
Governor then said to diarist-His reply—Conversation between 
them • -Miyan Sahib visits diarist -List of presents sent to I.Iusain 
Sahib— Those forwarded to Sampati Kao— Gifts for Anwar Khan and 
others—Two servants of Imam Sahib, about to leave for Arcot, go 
to bid the Governor farewell—Arrangements with regard to certain 
money due to them— Governor makes them presents—They then take 
l eavG _-WLat tho Governor Baid to Avay Sahib, before he departed 
Governor writes to M. d’Espr6m6nil that messengers will arrive, at 
Madras— These to be treated with all honour-instructions as to a 
flag which they will bring—These orders communicated to Muttaiya 
Pillai—M. Tavakkal takes leave of the Governor-Arrange¬ 
ments regarding a certain payment to him-Promise made to him 
by the Governor-Salary of V. Subbaiyan increased-Governor 
directs that he shall keep a palanquin—His romonstrance-Diarist 
promises to mention this favourably-’Abd-ul-Shah, and M. Lavillette’s 
son refer- a dispute to diarist—The cause and particulars of this 
Diarist, and two others, hear the parties-Decision passed, and a deed 
executed — M. Tavakkal and others, start for Arcot- A mission¬ 
ary who is sight-seeing, goeB with them— Diarist makes gifts 
to Avay Sahib, and others—They then depart—What Mir Asad 
wrote to the Governor— He sends word, asking for four cannon 
Diarist reports to the Governor a complaint made by Mir Asad-The 
reply which was scut to him-M. Tavakkal begs the Governor to allow 
V. Nayakkan to return from exile—Governor complies, but excludes 
V. Nayakkan’s son—When on his way to Arcot M . Tavakkal writes 
to tho Governor regarding his promise—Notice consequently sent 
to V. Nayakkan—Who accordingly returns— Two ships sighted, and 
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armed Roldius aie seut off to them—Six French soldiers, said to bo Chip 
g-oinsr to Fort St. David from Arcot—Arrangements made to capture XLIY. 

them Letter to diarist, from Madras reports the capture of an- 

English ship-Mentions the terrible condition of the crew-Th* 
value of the treasure found on board—And the rejoicings at the 
capture—A craft, laden with rice, taken—A letter, from Madras, 
mentions the issue of a certain order-1? eports the unwillingness of 
the merchants to go to Pondiohory- Refers to a disturbance created 
by the Chettis Which was, however, allayed—And states that new 
taxes are being demanded -Another letter from Madras-This ex¬ 
plains an apparent neglect, to communicate with diarist—Mentions 
publication of a notice from Pondicliery—And alludes to a concili¬ 
atory letter from M’d All KMn — Particulars of the notice—Diarist 
writes, in the name of the Governor, to the Raja of Travancore— 

A ship arrives at Port St. David, with silver, etc.-Peons capture the 
English mail to Port St. David-They also seize ono Nargndra 
Chetti—Ho said to be indebted to the priests of St. Paul, etc.— 

Governor directs that he be delivered to the priests—Sivanaga Reddi 
seeks the intercession of diarist with the Governor— Who had previ¬ 
ously bidden diarist to attach him to the French cause, if possible— 

Orders of tho Governor, on hearing the request of the Reddi— 

Stratagem by which diarist induced Sivanaga Reddi to seek 
mediation Details of the message by which he alarmed him— The 
Reddi desiros to explain, in person-At an interview, attempts to 
excuse himself-But diarist confronts him with facts which he has to 
admit- Ho makes entire submission—And says that if a certain 
permit is granted, he will work for the French—Diarist tells the 
Governor what has occurred—lie gives the permit sought-Arrival 
of a Frenohship from Chandernagoro, with Company’s goods—The 
news brought by her—Governor directs diarist to make certain 
preparations-General opinion that an attack on Port St. David is 
contemplated—Diarist’s remarks on this subject—His hopes as to 
tho success of the expedition-Arrival of Cargoes of rice—M essengers 
from Ma'id report that no men-of-war are there—Colcbration of tho 
Sivaratri festiva). 

Monday, the 27th February 1.7k7,or 19th Mdsi of 
Ahshaya .—This morning at 6, the Government, A]ar & 
mei chants, (lie employes at the mint, the sellers assemble at 
of sundry goods, the Chetti merchants, the cloth store-house, 
merchants, the money dealers, the monigars, S6shii- 
chala Chetti, Salatu Venkatachala Chetti, V&md@va 
Pandit, the inhabitants of Ariy&nkuppam and the 
49 
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peans. 


suburban villages, Appachi Nilakanta Nayakkan, 
and several others, came to my areca-nut store¬ 
house. Before 8, all had assembled. The Governor 
did not rise from his bed, until 9. I made the 
people wait at my godown, and going to the 
Governor, told him that all the merchants and 
mahdnMt&rs were waiting for an interview with 
him. He bade me send them to him. 1 intimated 
this to the mahandttars, and the others, and took them 
to visit the Governor, with music, and other ceremo¬ 
nials. Each of them presented to him mohurs * 
according to his means, and paid his respects, mak¬ 
ing use of complimentary words suitable to the 
occasion. The Governor was pleased, and spoke 
to them kindly, saying : “ Seeing that all this 
happiness comes from God, ] shall, this afternoon, 
go to the church in the fort, hear mass, and pray 
to Him : all you merchants and mah&natt&rs, must 
come there, and see the display.” They then took 
leave of him, and went away. At noon, there was a 
state dinner at the house of the Governor, at which 
the Councillors, and the European ladies and gentle¬ 
men, were present. When they sat down, twenty- 
one guns were fired. There was a like salute when 
the meal was concluded, and wine was being drunk ; 
when the dessert was served; and when they rose 
from table. At 3 in the afternoon, I took Muham¬ 
mad Tavakkal with me to the Governor, who 


* The mohur of Southern India was a golden coin worth Its. 14 r 
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at 4, made a presentation to him, he being now 
otherwise called Salik Dadd Khan. The gifts 
consisted of a pair of gold bangles, of 200 pagodas 
weight, and a pendant suspended by two gold 
cords, which were placed around his neck. Besides 
these, he received a silk robe on which ten yards 
of silver lace, each yard estimated to cost 12 
pagodas, were stitched, a silk turban, and an orna¬ 
ment for the hand ; and when these were presented, 
eleven guns were fired. At «5, the Governor went to 
the church in the fort, on the eastern side of which 
the European soldiers were drawn up in line, the 
Mali4 sepoys being ranged on the fort walls. When 
the Governor arrived, and before the mass began, 
twenty-one guns were fired. Then all the soldiers 
outside the fort fired a volley, which was followed 
by another fired by the Mali4 sepoys on the walls. 
Three volleys were again fired by the soldiers 
within the fort and the sepoys on the ramparts. 
Twenty-one guns were fired when the service in the 
church was over; and the Governor then returned 
home. There were displays of fire-works to the 
south of his residence, and to the north of the fort, 
and lights were lit on the ramparts, the walls, and 
the roof of the Governor’s house. As had been 
notified by tom-tom on the previous day, all the 
buildings and streets in the town were illuminated ; 
the former with lights, and the latter with bonfires 
and it was a very fine sight, the whole town looking 
as if if was still day-light. The people watched the 

\ ; .' ’ '• , ; a ' j • 
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fire-works, from 7 to 8. The decorations of the town 
with flags, garlands, plantain trees, cocoanut leaves, 
and arches, which were shown to great advantage 
by the brilliance of the illuminations, presented a 
charming sight, and one worthy of the Gods. So 
the day was passed, in much merriment. At 9, 
a supper was served, at which the Councillors, and 
the European ladies and gentlemen, were present. 
When the wine, fruit, and sweets, had been partaken 
of, the guests began to sing and dance, some playing 
on musical instruments, others blowing trumpets, 
and so forth. The fun went on until very late in 
the night. 

The Muhammadans, also, took part in this enter¬ 
tainment. They were: Muhammad Tavakkal, the 
son of Ghandsl Sahib, Perumukkal Miyan Sahib, and 
J’afar Sahib the father of Mir Ghuliim Husain. The 
son of Bade Sahib had also been invited; but he 
did not attend, as the first annual ceremony of his 
grandfather was approaching. 


Tlu* RimiQ 

List of the presents made to the Governor by the merchants , 

A 11C niliUo 

given to the 
Governor 
by those 

etc. j on the occasion of their visiting him . 

Mohurs. 

who paid 
their 

The Company’s merchants 


21 

respects to 
him. 

S&shdchala Chetti 


5 


Employes of the Mint , , 


21 


V&sudfeva Pandit 


5 


Nayin&r 


7 


Mint Ramanappa Chetti 


11 

• 

Salatu Venkat&chala Chetti , , 


7 


Wholesale warehouse-keepers . . 


15 


Cash merchants 

o • 0 o 

5 










List of the presents made to the Governor by the merchants, 
etcon the occasion of their visiting him —cont. 


Moiiurs. 

People of the suburban villages . . 0 . 4 

People of Ariyfinkuppam . . .. . . 3 

Cloth merchants . . . . \. . . 10 

People of Ozhukarai . , .. ., .. 7 

Lakshmana Nayakkan . 5 

Headman of the Chetti caste . . .. 1 

Kavarai Peddu Chetti . 1 

The KAmutties .. . . . . „. 1 

The Weavers . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Artizan classes . . . . „ c , . 2 

People of SSdacheri . . . . . . „ 1 

Indigo dealers . . „. . . ,. 3 

Liquor merchants . . . . . . . . 3 

Cloth painters . . . . .. . . . < 1 

Oilmongers (2 sets) ... . . .. .. 2 

Toddy-drawers . . . . . . . . 2 

Petty bazaar merchants .. . . . . 5 

People of Muttiy&lp&ttai .. .. „ . l 

Washermen . . .. . . .. .. 5 

The pressmen . • .. . . .. . . 1 

Potters .. .. .. .. ,. 1 


In all 157 mohurs, at Es. 14 per mohur equal to 
Es. 2,198. 

Wednesday , the 1st March, 17U7, or 21st Mdsi of 
Afcshaya. This morning at 10, Perumukkal Miyan 
baliib visited the Governor. On this occasion, a 
roll of red broad-cloth, and one of green, and some 
flasks of Hungary water, were presented to him, and 
five guns were fired. He then took leave, and went 
to his lodgings. 
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At 2 in the afternoon, the Governor received a 
letter from Madras. He, forthwith, sent forme. 
As I was then taking an oil bath, I could not 
attend on him, at once. I, however, made what haste 
I could. By that time, three or four messengers 
had come to me from the Governor. I then put on 
my robe, and went to him. He read out to me a 
letter that had reached him. The contents of it 
were : “ On the day that the feast was held, a 
ship, from England, anchored at Madras. When 
she was still at a distance, her national flag was 
observed flying at her mast head. The French flag 
on the fort was then hauled down, and the English 
hoisted. As the captain of the ship was not awai’e 
that Madras had fallen into the hands of the 
French, he thought that it still belonged to the 
English, so he cast anchor without any misgivings, 
and fired guns, which were returned by the fort. 
A boat was then sent from the shore. The fol¬ 
lowing letter was written by the captain : “ I left 
England four months ago, and have now arrived. 
Thirty-six of my crew have died, and the remainder 
are incapacitated by sickness. Please send your 
people, soon, to land the cargo, silver, broad-cloth, 
and other goods that are on board.” He gave 
this, and a list of the articles forming the lading, to 
an officer of the ship, and putting into his hands 
the despatches addressed to the Company’s officials, 
and a parcel of other letters, sent him ashoi’e. 
When the officer landed, they took the packets from 
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him, and placed him in custody. They then sent a 
boat off to the ship, to say that a French vessel was 
hanging about in the neighbourhood, and that she 
therefore should anchor closer to the shore. She 
accordingly stood in. On this,' all the avail¬ 
able boats were despatched, full of soldiers with 
muskets and ammunition, and surrounded the ship. 
The soldiers boarded and took possession of her, 
landing the silver and other goods which she 
carried, the former being worth one lakh and fifty- 
thousand dollars. Besides this, there was, also, 
the silver belonging to the captain and his assistant, 
and to other merchants. It is not known how 
much there was of this.” This is what was written 
in the letter received from Madras. When it.had 
been read, the delight of the Gfovernor was beyond 
all expression. Fie looked at me, and said: 
“ Rangappa, whatever you say comes to pass.” He 
was much pleased with me. 

I replied: “ Sir, you are very fortunate. You 
will meet with success in all your enterprises. 
When the year 1748 commences, every thing will 
turn out favourably for you.” He was very pleased 
and said : “ You are right, every thing occurs as 

you predict.” I told him that Fort St. David, too, 
would fall into his hands. He felt very much 
gratified at this. I then went away to my areca- 
nut store-house. 

At 9, Perumukkal Miyan S&hib came to my house, 
and was presented with a roll of red broad-cloth. 

I ‘ r ' ' 
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He talked for long while, and then took leave of 
me, saying that he intended departing for the 
interior on the following morning. 

The subjoined were the presents sent to Husain 
Sahib to-day: — 

Valued at 
Pagodas. 


5 

Bales of English broad-cloth 

* 

i • > 

5 

Do. of French do. 

* 

1 

Roll of flowered cloth 

30 

1 

Do. of broad-cloth, of two colours 

96 

18* 

Yards red velvet 

74 

131 Yards yellow velvet . 

47* 

18 

Yards of cloth of gold, valued at 18 



pagodas a yard. 

324 

Spanish gold galloon, weighing Marcs 



7 t Ounces 4 

112* 

2 

Mirrors 

5 

4 

Mirrors 

1 

1 

Set of pictures, in a glass case, with 



a magnifier 

20 

Another description of galloon, weigh- 



ing Marcs 7, Ounces 4 . 

112| 

12 

Clasp knives 

12 

12 

Scissors . . 

6 

4 

Chandeliers... ... . 

20 

1 

Double-barrelled gun . 

25 

2 

Single-barrelled guns . 

12 

2 

Pairs of pistols 

20 

12 

Bottles rose-water. 

12 

1 

Flask for rose-water, of Chinese 



workmanship 


* Blank in the original. 
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4 

20 

20 

20 


Gold lace, weighing Marcs 4 
Flasks halm cordial 
Flasks Imperial water 
Flasks Hungary water 


Valued at 
Pagodas* 

50 

10 

10 
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*5 


4 

4 

8 

4 

12 

6 


144 

8 

6 

6 


Presents sent to Samp&ti Rao. 

Parcels, English broad-cloth 
Parcels, French do. 

Yards, cloth of gold 
Mirrors ... ... ••• 

Long scissors 
Scissors 

Besides these presents, the following were sent 
by M. Delarche, for distribution to Anwar KMn the 
son of the brother of Mahfuz Khan, Gulab Sing, 
PicM M1&, and other servants 

6 Parcels of broad-cloth ... ... ...* 

Cash sent to the chobdars, &c., 

Rs. 1,000 .* 

Thursday, 2nd March 1747, or 22nd Mad of 
Alesha, ya. — The following occurred to-day. Two 
men in the service of Imam Sahib—Av&y Sahib 
and Chokkappa Mudali— had an interview with the 
Governor, and informed him that they were leaving 
for Arcot. At 4 in the evening, I went to the 
Governor, and told him that they had come to bid 
him farewell. There was money due to them, on a 
bond for Rs. 25,000. The interest thereon was 
Rs. 7,638 and odd : in all, Rs. 32,688 and odd. 


Those 
forwarded 
to Sampati 
Rao. 


Gifts for 
Anwar 
Khan and 
others. 


Two 

servants of 
Imam 
Sahib, 
about 
to leave 
for Arcot, 
to bid the 
Governor 
farewell. 


50 


* Blank in the original. 







-- 


Some four or five days ago, the Governor sent a 
note to M. Dulaurens directing him to pay them 
Ks. 30,000. For the balance—Rs. 2,688 and odd— 
ano ther note, addressed to M. Dulaurens, was given 
money due to them, in view to enabling them to obtain this 
to them. They took this, and were about to depart, 

Governor when the Governor presented two rolls of broad- 
presents. c ] 0 th to Avay Sahib, eight yards of cloth to his two 
daughters-in-law—four yards each ; and two yards 
gjgij*" of cloth to Chokkappa Mudali. Having received 
these presents, they took leave of the Go vernor, and 
told him that the bond for Rs. 25,000 was at Arcot, 
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and that as soon as they arrived there they would send 
it to him. Then AvSy Sahib came to my godown, 
performed his devotions, and went home. When 
he spoke to the Governor of his family affairs, the 
latter said to him: “ You have taken away the 
goods of many merchants at Madras, falsely repi c- 
senting that they were yours; you will have to 
answer for this.” Avfi,y'Sfihib replied to him, 
politely: “ Sir, I do not know to what you refer ; 

I am not aware what our people there may have 
done; I tv ill write to them to abstain hereafter 

from what you object- to. 

To-day, the Governor wrote to M. d’Espremcnil, 
as follows : “ To-morrow, six mounted messengers, 
and ten or twelve peons, will arrive with a letter, 
and a dress of honour, from Mahfuz KMn, and 
with a dress of honour and presents from Muham¬ 
mad ’All KMn. As soon as they appear in sight, 
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]et two Councillors and some leading men go out, Chap. 
receive them with music, and all ceremony, and place ~ 
the presents in a palanquin. When they approach £ b ®“ d tobo 
the fort, let guns be fired in their honour, prepare honour, 
accommodation for them, and during the time that 
they are there, let their flag be hoisted on a battery tim^as’to 
for eio’ht days, and cause it to be hauled down on theywiu 
their departure.” The Governor further asked me 
to write a letter to Muttaiya Pillar informing him 
of all the instructions issued. I accordingly did so, 
in the name of the Governor, and wrote another These ^ 
letter of my own. These, I handed to Innasi, and }o u Muitniya 
sent him off this evening, so that Muttaiya Pillai 
might receive timely intimation. 

To-day, Muhammad Tavakkal went to the Gov- **«£*£ 
ernor, in order to bid him farewell, prior to leaving Governor, 
for Arcot. What happened at this meeting was as 
follows. There was an agreement between him and 
the French Government, that if he settled, in their 
favour, the demand of the Nawab for indemnity 
on account of expenses of the war, they would 
pay him Rs. 12,000. Out of this amount, a bill of 
exchange for Rs. 2,000, on a certain person at 
Arcot, was given to him, some time ago. Of the 
balance of Rs. 10,000, he received Rs. 400 in cash, A "^' e ‘ 
and obtained a bill of exchange from Bukkanji 1 certain^ 

pav rtient 

K&si Das, of this place, on one Haji Husain, at Arcot, 
for the remaining Rs. 9,600. He then took leave 
of the Governor, and came to my godovvn, where 
he conversed with me until eight at night, and then, 
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saying that lie intended to start before sunrise on 
tlie following morning, went home. He further 
asked the Governor for a house, in place of that 
belonging to Husain Sahib at Madras, which had been 
destroyed. The Governor told him he would write 
to M. D’Esprdmenil directing him to give them 
another, which Husain Sahib’s men could choose. 

Up to the present time, the salary of Vakil 
Subbaiyan has been 6 pagodas. As this was an 
auspicious day, 1 spoke to the Governor on his 
behalf, and had it increased to 10 pagodas a month. 
Ho said to me: “ Now that the vakil has 10 

pagodas a month, tell him to provide himself with 
a palanquin, to go about in.” I then went to my 
godown, where I told Subbaiyan, in the presence 
of Muhammad Tavakkal, what the Governor had 
mentioned to me ; on which he said : IIow is it 

- possible, with only 10 pagodas a month, for one to go 
about in a palanquin ? It is hardly enough for my 
expenses.” I replied : “ I will wait for an opportu¬ 
nity, and plead for yon with the Governor. 

When I took Singar, tho messenger of the 
Emperor .of Delhi, to visit the Governor, the latter 
presented him with two rolls of broad-cloth. He 
took leave, and came away. He proposes to depart 
to-morrow. 

A difference having arisen between a Muham¬ 
madan, named ’ Abd-ul-Sliah, and the son of 
M. Lavillette, they referred the matter to me. Their 
dispute arose in this wise. Two years ago, the son of 
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M. Lavillette took some liquors to Arcot. A portion 
was disposed of by him, and he left the remainder in 
the hands of ’Abd-ul-Shah, for sale. The former 
now complains that the proceeds of what was 
left with ’Abd-ul-Shih were not paid to him. It 
appears that wheu the son of M. Lavillette returned 
from Arcot, he was riding on a horse belonging to 
’Abd-ul. On his arrival, lie returned the animal, 
which died within two or three days of reaching 
Arcot. ’Abd-ul now claims the price of it; and this is 
the cause of the dispute. It has remained unsettled, 
for two years. A letter on the subject, addressed 
to Murtaza ’All, was obtained from the Governor. 
’Abd-ul found it difficult to live at Arcot, so when 
Muhammad Tavakkal came here, he followed him, 
and the dispute was settled in the following mauner. 
The complaints of the parties were heard at my 
godown, in the presence of Muhammad Tavakkal and 
Lakshmana JNfiyakkan. As the claim involved a sum 
of Rs. 220, it was unanimously decided that Rs. 100 
should be deducted, and that ’Abd-ul SMh should 
pay Rs. 120 to the son of M. Lavillette. Out of 
this amount; allowing for Rs. 5b which were handed 
to the latter, pending settlement of the dispute, 
and Rs. 12 paid for his expenses, when at Arcot—in 
all Rs. 70 — ’Abd-ul agreed to send the balance of 
Rs. 50, as soon as he returned to Arcot. We 
disposed of the dispute in this fashion, and had 
a deed in accordance with our decision executed by 
the parties. 
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Friday, the 3rd March 17k7, or 23rcl Mdsi of 
Akshaya .—This morning at 6, Muliammaci Tavakkal 
left this for Arcot. M. Delarche, M. Cayrefourg, 
and M. de Kerjean, accompanied him ; and so did a 
missionary who had divested himself of his clerical 
costume, and was dressed like an ordinary gentleman. 
As he was travelling through various countries, 
beholding the sights to be found in them, he now- 
left for Arcot, to see those there. 

To-day, Singar, the messenger of the Emperor, 
left this, with his suite. 

In addition to the presents made by the Governor 
to A.vay Sfihib, the messenger of Imam Sahib, I 
presented him, on my own account, with six yards 
of broad-cloth. I also gave Chokkappa Mudali 
and his son-in-law, Ammaiyappa Mudali, two yards 
each. Having received these gifts, they took leave 
of me, went to bid farewell to Chinna Mudali, and 
then departed for their own country. 

To-day, the Governor received a letter from Mir 
Asad of Vazhudavdr, in which mention was made 
of the terms of peace between him and the Nawab ; 
of the mortgage to him of the garden of Adiyappa 
N&yakkan, at the time that the English were in 
possession of Madras; and of the money due to him 
from Yfisuf Hakim. At the same time, he sent 
word asking for four nine-pounder guns. The same 
thing was repeated in a letter addressed to me. I 
told the Governor that in the letter written by Mir 
Asad to me, he mentioned that one Venkat&chala 
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Myakkan had created disturbances in his vil¬ 
lages, and that it was not right on the Governor’s 
part, to help him in this respect. He replied: 
“ I have no knowledge of these matters; people 
blame me for all the outrages committed in the 
interior. How can I answer all these accusations ; 
please reply to him as you, under the circumstances, 
think proper.” I accordingly wrote to Mir Asad, 
as follows : “ If you send me the deed mortgaging 
Adiyappa N&yakkan’s garden to you, I shall have 
it translated into French, and will then look into the 
matter. I will request people who are at Madras to 
make inquiries regarding the disturbances alleged to 
have been created in your villages. You say that 
Yusuf Hakim owes you money. I know that he is 
indebted to many others, but I will write to him on 
the subject. Your servant, D£varaya Pandit, who 
brought the letter of congratulation on the recon¬ 
ciliation of the French with the Muhammadans, 
told me that you require four guns, and I spoke 
about this to the Governor. He replied that, he 
would send them, if any more disturbances occurred, 
and I told this to Devarftya Pandit.” I despatched 
the messenger with a letter in these terms, and a 
bottle of rose-water ; good musk not being available. 

The following occurred to-day. As it is known, 
Muhammad Tavakkal came here a while ago, as 
an envoy, to effect peace between the French and 
Muhammadans. After matters had been settled, 
and when he was about to leave for Arcot, he 
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requested the Governor, as a personal favour, to 
permit Virar&ghava Nayakkan, who had been exiled 
from Pondichery some time ago, to return. The 
Governor said to him : “ His son committed theft 
here, and we therefore banished him.” Muham¬ 
mad Tavakkal replied : “ Please pardon the offence ; 
you must, at any rate, allow the man to have a house 
in the town.” “ Very well,” said the Governor : 
“We exclude the son, and permit Viraraghava 
Nayakkan, his women, his brothers, and his other 
children, to come, and live here.” On the grant of 
this concession, Muhammad Tavakkal departed to 
his own country. 

On his way to Arcot, he caused a letter to he 
written by M. Delarche, in French, and sent it to 
the Governor. The contents of it were: “Before 
talcing leave of you, I sought permission for Yira- 
raghava Nayakkan to return, and live in Pondichery, 
and you kindly granted my prayer ; I beg you to 
see that effect is given to this boon.” He signed 
and despatched the letter. When the Governor had 
read it, he summoned me, and said : “ Send word to 
Yirar&ghava Nayakkan that he, his brothers, and his 
family, with the exception of his sou, are welcome 
to return, and live in Pondichery.” I accordingly 
sent a cadjan* to Yiraraglmva NSyakkan, in which 
I said as follows : “ Please leave your son where he 
is ; and you, your women, children, and brothers. 


* Loiter written, with a style, on a strip of palmyra palm leaf. 
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may come and dwell here happily, as in former 
days.” I despatched this, with a passport. 

At 7 this night, when I was at my nut godown, 
Viraraghava Nhyakkan and his younger brother 
TiruvSngada N&yakkan appeared, and paid their 
respects to me. As soon as my letter reached 
them, he and his brothers left the place where they 
were, and came to eat their food here, leaving his 
son behind, at Alankuppam. 

Saturday , k-th March 11k 7, or 2kilo Masi of 
AJcshaya . — This evening, a ship was sighted to the 
northward, and then a sloop was seen. There¬ 
upon, a sloop was despatched from the roads, with 
fifty soldiers, muskets, powder, and other munitions 
of war. I will hereafter record what takes place. 

The following occurred at 2, this morning. 
Nine French soldiers, who had been circumcised 
at Arcot, went to Perumukkal, and then started to 
come here, with a letter from M. Delarch e, but 
only three of them arrived. M. Delarche mentioned 
in his letter that the other six were going direct to 
Fort St. David. On this, the Governor sent for me. 
I was then having an oil bath, at my nut godown. 
Before I could finish it, some five or six peons 
came, one after another, in search of me. I then 
waited on the Governor, who said to me : “It seems 
that six of our soldiers, who have been circumcised, 
have gone to Fort St. David ; send peons, at once, to 
arrest and bring them here.” I accordingly went 

to my godown, and despatched some Comqany’s 
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peons, and other Muhammadans, to carry out these 
orders. I also wrote to Sivan&g?. Reddi, to see that 
the soldiers were detained, and sent here. 

To-day, I received a letter, written, on the 20th 
[28th February], from Madras, by Gop&lakrish- 
naiyan. The contents of it were as follows: 
“ This morning, at 8, we sent a catamaran with a 
letter to the English ship, to say that we would 
despatch boats, at. night. As the sea was rough, 
the catamaran returned, and we sent word that if 
the vessel anchored in the roads, we would send 
men off in boats. When those on board had read 
our letter, they got under weigh, and anchored 
nearer to the shore than our own sloops and boats. 
At noon, we sent 150 soldiers off to her, and they 
put her officers and all the sailors on shore. When 
the ship left England, the officers and crew 
numbered 130. Deducting those who died on the 

the terrible , , . . _ 

th" crew 1 o£ P aBsa o e > only eighty men arrived. Even these 
were all ill. Not one of them was healthy; all 
that they desired was to see the land. When they 
had disembarked, the captain and officers were put 
together in a house, and a guard was set over them. 
The others were placed in confinement. At 2 in 
the afternoon, M. Bruyeres, and M. Panon, went on 
The value board the ship. They found in her silver worth 
jSSSS^, 2,20,000 dollars. This evening, M. d’Esprdmdnil, 
and others, attended service m the church, with 
trumpets and music : twenty-one guns were then 
fired, and rejoicings were held. The delight felt by 
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the French is such that they would not have been 
more pleased if one of their own ships had arrived 
from Europe. All here say that they have been very 
fortunate in making the capture.” This is what 
was written in the letter received on'tlie subject. 

Sunday, 5th March 17 k7, or 25th Mdsi of Akshaya. 
—The annexed is what I have to record to-day. 
The fifty soldiers who left this, last night, in a sloop, 
under the command of M. Porcher, returned this 
evening with a craft which they had seized. It was 
consigned', from Ganjdm, to ’Abd-ul Rahman Sahib, 
at Porto Novo, and meeting it on their way, our 
soldiers captured it. Twenty garce of rice and five 
of paddy, formed the cargo. The Governor ordered 
that this should be sold here, at the market rate. 

Monday, 6t,h March 17h7, or 26tli Mdsi of 
Akshaya . — A letter, dated 22nd [2nd] instant, was 
received, to-day, from Madras, and ran to the 
following effect : “ The subjoined has been pro- 
i claimed here. ‘ We have twice warned the public, by 
beat of tom-tom, that they should register all pro¬ 
perty in their possession, but this has not yet been 
done. In default of compliance with this order, 
within three days from this date—that is before 
Sunday next—seai’ch will be made in every house, 
and all goods and articles found therein will be 
confiscated to the Company,’ 

“ The merchants who, under the influence of 
M. Friell* and Ramanbandra Pandit, both of whom 
were sent here at the instance of Madame Dupleix. 
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# This is as it appears in the French records at Pondioliory, 
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expressed their willingness to proceed to Pondi- 
chery, have since become alarmed, and some of them 
refuse to leave this, saying ‘ Take away our goods 
if you like. We cannot go there.’ 

“ I wrote to you that Muttaiya Pillai, and all of 
us, were about to drive about the town, with the 
view of announcing to the public that a reconcilia¬ 
tion with the Muhammadans had been effected. 


G-uruvappa Chetti was one of the party, and as we 
Refers to n nassed through the Chetti street, on our way from 
t c h e e a c e hettfs. Muttiya!p6ttai, the Chettis collected a mob, and 
asked R&machandra Aiyan, very roughly: ‘ What 
business have Kbmuttis to ride on horseback in out 
street. We shall report this to the Governor.’ 
winch was, Thereupon Muttaiya Pillai sent for PtSmachandra 
allayed. Aiyan, and allayed tlie disturbance. As he is known 
to be in your employ, and as you once came here, the 
broil did not come to a head. In spite of the 
deserted condition of the Chetti street, and indeed 
of the whole town, this instance of caste ill-feeling 
betokens what it must have been in times of yore. 

And states “ Although, up to the boundary of Poonamallee, 
g 3 g ™ n0 tax has hitherto been levied, some men came, 
demanded. to _ da ^ to demand it. Again, until now, we were 
exempted from paying taxes in Mylapore, but it is 
said that in the course of two or three days mere, 
some one will come to collect them.” 

Tuesday, 7th March 17U7, or 27th Mad oj 
Another Akshaya . —The following are the contents of a letter 
Madras. from Madras: “ You have asked me why I did not 




1 

CONTENTS OF A LETTER FROM MADRAS. 


intimate to you tlie seizure, by the French, of an Chap. 
English ship which arrived here. As soon as the 
capture took place, I posted to you a letter on the tws 47, 
subject, but as, under the orders of the G over nor. ^pp^-ent 

. 7 neglect, 

no letters were carried that day, excepting those Sratowuh 
despatched by him, mine was delayed. What 
other occupation have I here, save writing punc¬ 
tually to you ? My letter has, no doubt, since 
arrived, and informed you of all that has occurred. 

“ Tn accordance with the terms of an order re- Mentions 
ceived from Pondichery, a notice was issued, and a nVmPondl 
copy posted up at each of the four gates. I enclose cherJ ' 
one of these for your information. 

te A letter, couched in conciliatory terms, and And aiiude* 

. ^ 7 to a con- 

bearing his seal, has been received from Nawftb Mu- 
hammad ’Alt Khfm . It ran as follows : ‘ Since peace ’AUKhan. 
has been restored between us, our people should be 
allowed free access to your city, and yours to ours. 

Mutual friendship should subsist between us.’ M. 
d Esprdmdnil does not seem to have taken to heart the 
fact that no dress of honour accompanied the letter. 

“ I may mention that the notices exhibited at the 
gates above referred to, were also read out there. 

This was done in view to make them as public as 
possible, as they purported to be the third procla¬ 
mation on the subject.” 

The copy of the notice enclosed ran as follows : Particulars 
“ Let it be understood that it is the command of noticc - 
the Supreme Council of Pondichery that all mer¬ 
chants and all other persons at Madras shall quit 
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it, for Pondicliery, within eight days. Within this 
period, they must transfer their goods, and other 
property, to the fort, whence they will be shipped 
to Pondicliery, and there they will be delivered 
to the owners. If any person does not, as afore 
directed, either proceed to Pondichery, or send his 
goods etc., to the fort, all his property will be con¬ 
fiscated to the Company.” 

On Monday the 6th March or 26th M&si, I wrote 

a letter, in the name of the Governor, to Maharaja 
Vanji Vala Martanda VannS, of Travancore, and 
despatched it by his agent Kunti N&yakkan. A copy 
of it is in the file of papers with Madananda Pandit, 

Intimation has been received, to-day, that a ship 
from England arrived at Fort St. David, tlm day 
before yesterday, and that thirty-one cases of silver, 
brandy ... * were landed. It is true that 

such a ship has come laden with thirty-one chests of 
silver, but what the remaining cargo may be, is not 
definitely known. On receipt of information, I will 


record particulars. 

reons To-day, the Company’s peons having met to 

English mail, from St. Thomas’ Mount to Fort St, 
Hf David, brought it, and the bearers of it, into Pondi¬ 
chery. The Governor took the papers, and ordered 
that' the runners should be imprisoned in the fort. 
When on their way hither, with the English mail, 
They also the Company’s peons chanced to see NarSndra 
Narendm Qfi e tti, whom tho.y seized, and brought with them. 


# Blank in the original. 
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When i reported this to the Governor, he inquired Chap. 
why he had been arrested. I replied that a Christian, XLiy ‘ 
who accompanied the peons, had done this. He 
then asked whether he owed any one money. I toth!? eb * td 
infoimed him that the man was in debt to the priests f t fc o Pau1 ' 
of the church of St. Paul, and to some merchants. 

He said : “ Kindly hand him over to the priests, but Governor 
avoid making mention of other circumstances.” I that he bo 

-j • -| _ delivered 

accordingly sent for Louis Prakasau, the catechist of Jn./ e sts. 
the church, and handed Narendra Chetti over to him. 

Wednesday, 8 th March 1747, or 28th Mdsi of 

This morning, Mangd Pillai, whom Siva- sivnnag* 
oaga Reddi had sent to me, to intercede for him, ti,e ddiseoks 
arrived, and made the following statement: “ Siva- 5S’’" 
naga Reddi is given to understand that the French G ° vemo ‘'' 
are much offended with him. He affirms that 
he has done no harm to them, or anything calculated 
to give them offence, and that if they continue to 
entertain these feelings towards him, he could not 
endure it. He undertakes, if a permit is sect to 
him, to be their agent, and do to their bidding.” 

On a former occasion, when I had to speak to the 
Governor on this subject, lie said to me : “ You 
should, by some means or other, induce him to who had 
espouse our cause. He will be of service to us when H‘f ^ 
tf ttack Fort St. David. You must prevail upon gyu* 
gi Yo " know ,10w to manage this.” Bearing 
.se words in mind, I repaired to the Governor, o^of 
uO-day, and communicated to him the wishes of Siva- j 10 
n%a Reddi. He exclaimed: “ Send for him, and SSf 
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settle tlie matter. Be good enough to make sure 
that he is on our side.” 

I may mention that, as regards this matter, it 
was my desire, ever since the Governor spoke to me 
on the subject, that the proposal for reconciliation 
should emanate from Sivanaga Reddi. With that 
object, I privately circulated news of the anger of 
the Governor, in order that it might reach the man’s 
ears, and render him, every day, more and more 
afraid. It is in consequence of this, that he has 
petitioned for peace, under the impression that the 
ill-feeling of the French would, one day or other, 
occasion his ruin. 

In reply, I sent word to him, through ftlangti 
Pillai, in the following terms : “ You have associated 
yourself with the Muhammadans, and, by adhering 
to the cause of the English, have been the origin of 
much trouble to the French. This has greatly 
angered the Governor, and of this I have been 
secretly informing you. If you will, for the future, 
change your attitude, and behave in conformity 
with our wishes, every thing will go well with you, 
for you are a neighbour of the French, and live but 
a short distance from them. It is in consideration 
of the friendship existing between us, that I have 
thought proper to communicate this to you.” 

Sivanaga Reddi thereupon sent a reply tc, 4} ie 
following effect: “ So far as I am aware, there, 
been no offence on my part. I must explain eve—y 
thing in person. If you bid me come, I will.” 
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I accordingly sent, through Manga Pillai, a Chap. 
nermit to enable him to come here. He halted at my — 

P 17 4:7 • 

garden-house, and this evening, sent word to me or 
his arrival. Having intimated this to the Governor, A t te a ^. ieWi 
I repaired thither, and saw Sivanaga Reddi, who said'. to excuse 
“I know nothing. Please send for ’Abd-ul Jalil 
who came here. I did nothing beyond visiting him.” 

Seeing that he was thus endeavouring to excul- Buttogst 
pate himself, I confronted him with certain facts fiiets which 

1 , . , i , he has to 

which he could not help admitting, and thus made admit, 
him convict himself, out of his own mouth. There¬ 
upon he exclaimed : “ Let bygones be bygones. He makes 
In future, I will obey your instructions. I will mission, 
persuade the troops at Fort St. David to secede 
from their allegiance, will assist you in your expedi¬ 
tion against it, and will reveal to you every secret 
that exists. I will also sow discord amongst them; 
and will do my best for you. In return, 1 must be 
treated considerately. A permit must be granted to wbi«. 
enable my children to reside here in safety. De- permit 
pending on your assurance, I will then work for you, he will 
in the prosecution of your scheme.” On his speak- tho French 
ing in these very humble terms, I requested him to 
remain for a while where he was, and repaired to the 
Governor, to whom I communicated the purport of 
the interview. I said : “ He states that if you will 
ffive him a permit under your own hand, he will place what has 

ox ** occurred. 

confidence in it, establish his wife and children here ; 
and will then, by disclosing all secrets, and in other 
ways, assist, in every way in his power, the carrying 
52 
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out of your plans.” The Governor thereupon wrote 
out a permit, in French, and sealing it with his 
Persian seal, delivered it to me. I handed it over to 
Sivan&ga Reddi, who received it, and said: C£ To¬ 
morrow, I will send a force consisting of 200 or 
300 men.” In the evening, he departed. 

Thursday , 9 th March 17h7, or 29th Mdsi of 
Ah shay a .—A Portuguese ship, laden with the 
Company’s goods and rice, arrived, to-day, from 
Chandernagore. Two or three PatMn merchants 
also disembarked. They brought silk thread and 
some other Bengal merchandise. The news received 
by this ship is that the English squadron at Calcutta, 
commanded by Mr. Peyton and other officers, has 
been fitted out for a voyage to these parts. 
M. Burat, the Director of Chandernagore, who had 
left M. St. Paul in charge of his office, arrived by 
thi3 ship, and visited the Governor. 

To-day the Governor bade me procure, and keep 
ready, 500 peons, and 250 men of the caste who 
dig earth; as also pack-bullocks, which I did. 
Although no reason has been assigned for this, 
people, having regard to the way in which matters 
are being arranged, and war-material is being 
procured, areof opinion that the French are preparing 
for an expedition against Fort St. David. This is 
what they say when they observe the preparations 
that are being made. But I knew this fifteen days 
ago, when the Governor spoke to me regarding his 
intention. I have provided, to his satisfaction, all 
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the supplies ordered, although I made it appear, all Chap. 
the while, that they were intended for a trip to be 
made by M. Dupleix, to Madras,—and indeed this 
rumour was circulated, even at Arcot, and Madras. 

The trouble which I have taken will be fully re¬ 
compensed if Port St. David is captured, and the 
white flag hoisted there. I pray God that my hope nu hopes 
may be realized, and I have no doubt of it; for the of 
French are a fortunate people. My wish is that this cx " cthtl0n ' 
should come to pass soon. 

Two boats, laden with paddy, arrived from the Arrival of 
north, to-day; as also a sloop from Karikal, bearing rii ^ 
a like cargo. 

A letter was received, to-day, from Mahd. What Messengers 

. . . J from Main 

tidings it contained is not known, but they will come timt no 
to light to-morrow. The Brahmans who brought it arc there, 
said: “ None of the inen-of-war that sailed from 
here have arrived at Malid.” 

To-night, the Sivaratri festival took place. It celebration 
was also celebrated thirty days ago, as there were, in 
this year, two days on either of which the feast 
could be held. 


1 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

FROM MARCH 10TH , 1747, TO MARCH UTH, 1747. 

Poligar of Alattftr sends 200 peons—M. Paradis appointed to command 
an expedition against, Fort St. David— The other officer* disapprove— 
Their grounds for doing so—Governor argues with tho objectors — 
And, as they hold out, appoints M. de la Tour, as commander—Governor 
very angry, and M. Paradis much depressed —Governor questions 
diarist regarding coolies, etc., for the expedition — And gives him 
instructions as to the disposal of these — lie asks about peons from 
V §ttavalam —Diarist explains — Governor inquires regarding certain spies 
—Diarist makes his report— And adds that certain persons accompanied 
Mahfuz Kh an to Trichinopoly — Governor asks the reason for this— 
Diarist replies—Chances of Mahfuz Khan helping the English dis¬ 
cussed—Diarist expresses a negative belief-Subsequent conversation 
— Diarist ends with a fulsome speech—For which the Governor expresses 
his thanks — Governor directs him to send guides, to M. de la Tour 
—He does so—Diarist’s version of the news contained in tho French 
Gazette, as related by the Governor—Who says that Fort St. David 
must be taken before he receives certain orders— The reply made by 
diarist— MM. de la Tour and Paradis set out, to attack Fort St. David— 
A report, made by diarist to the Governor, leads to a temporary recall — 
Details of the force composing the expedition—Its movements — Governor 
receives a letter from M. Delarche—Which conveys an inquiry from 
Husain Sahib — And reports the price asked for certain villages—Governor 
tells diarist what his reply was—The expedition attacked, on crossing 
tho boundary of Fort St. David—English force repulsed— The French 
advance to Uchimfrju—The English halt, after crossing tho Pennar — 
They thence retire to Manjaknppam—And fire on the French, from the 
batteries there—The loss sustained by the attackers— Praotico made by 
the guns on either bide — Diarist ordered to procure, and arm, forty 
peons — He does so, and places part with M. Duquesne—Capture of 
alleged spies—One of these flogged, in view to obtain a confession— 
But without result— The men imprisoned —Diarist receives news of a 
defeat of the English — And that the Coffres had escaladed a battery— 
Which the Erench then occupied— Diarist awakes the Governor to 
communicate this —Conversation between them — Governor directs diarist 
to procure transport for ammunition— And personally hastens the 
preparation of shells, etc.—News of a further defeat of the English— 
And the evacuation of all the batteries-—Incessant sounds of cannon 
heard at Pondioliery—Some English cannon balls brought in — Letters 
from Arcot, for the Governor, and diarist— V. Subbaiyan reports 
delivery of the presents for the Nawab— And that Husain S&bib had an 
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interview with M. Delarclie—At which lie spoke of the destruction of his 
ho 'o at Madras—And refused to take another in its stead—States 
further, the promise of the Nawab touching M. do Bury’s son—And 
reports what M. Delarcho said, when presents to certain persons wore 
suggested—Another letter from Subbaiyan—This complains that M. Tavak- 
kal is deferring a payment—A third letter from Subbaiyan—It conveys 
nowp of the murder, at Delhi, of Umdat-ul-mulk^-Of the orders of the 
Kr >ror regarding his property—Of the trouble which this occasionod 
—t the directions then issued by tho Emperor—Of the burial of the 
dec ied—And of the sale of his .property, to a very high value—The 
letter then refers to a settlement between K. Ni’amat-ullah Khan, and 
tho Nizam — And tho reward given to tho Diwan, for effecting this —It 
also states that Scringapatam has been leased — That tho Nizam will make 
a tour to collect arrears—And that the Nawab is , therefore, busy making 
up accounts, and collecting arrears — V. Nayakkan tells diarist that tho 
French occupied the garden at Manjaktipparu—And were about to 
attack Fort St. David—When the English fleet appeared in the offing— 
That it was thereupon decided that tho force Bliould return—That the 
supplies were then sent back to Pondichcry — That tho guns, ammunition, 
etc., were destroyed, or rendered useless — That this was also done at the 
Horsetail battery—That a party of pursuers was repulsed — And that 
the troops finally reached Pondichery—Two English ships appear off 
the anohorago— Preparations made to resist them— They, however, stand 
off again—Apparently sent to capture two French ships — Diarist’s 
remarks as to the cause of the failure of the expedition — Tho good 
luck of two French ships, on their way to Pondiohery — Remarks of 
diarist on this matter — The force sent by the Poligar of Vdttavalam 
—lie promises more men— His contingent, and another, parade before 
the Governor — Who gives diarist instructions regarding them — An 
English ship sighted—Diarist sends spies to Fort St. David — Governor 
bewails to diarist the failure caused by the arrival of the English iloet — 
Diarist replies that the capture of Fort St. David is merely deferred— 
And that ho only regrets the probable removal of the goods stored there 
—Ho foretells the fall of the fort, at an early date—The Governor twits 
him with the failure of his predictions— He retorts that he often advised 
an attack on Fort St. David—And, particularly, when tho fleet was 
available— Governor apparently mollified—Diarist tells the Governor tho 
prediction of an astrologer —At which he laughed. 

Thursday , 10th March 17 47 or 30th Mdsi of 
Ahshaya .—The number of peons sent by Veukata- 
chala N&yakkan, the Poligar of Alattur, was exactly 
200. By order of the Governor, they were each 
supplied, from the fort, with a musket and dagger. 
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M Paradis 
appointed 
to command 
an expedi¬ 
tion against 
Fort St. 
David. 


The other 
officers dis¬ 
approve. 


Desiring them to proceed to my liquor godown, 
under the escort of Yira Nayakkan,I repaired to the 
Governor's house, where the Council was sitting. 
At this meeting, it was decided that an expedi¬ 
tion, under the command of M. Paradis, should be 
sent to attack Fort St. David. When, however, 
MM. de Bury, de la Tour, and other officials, were 
consulted, they exclaimed: “We will not obey 
M. Paradis, should he be appointed to command. 
At Mascareigne, he only superintended the work of 
coolies. He was afterwards assistant to an officer 


of Engineers, at MaluS, where, on the death of the 
commandant, M. Tr6misot, he married his widow, 
who, on account of her likeness to a monkey and her 
advanced age, did not attract other men, but whom 
Tilth- he married in consideration of the vast wealtn which 
(oi°doingso. ghe possessed. As such was to be theii fate, she 
took a liking to, and wedded, him. Her money being 
in his hands, he began to make loans for shipment 
of merchandise, and to purchase goods, whereby 
his name became, to some extent, known to the 
public. Then, when the Engineer died, he was 
raised to that appointment. Subsequently, during 
the Governorship of M. Dumas, he was brought 
over here, in order to construct a fort at Karikal. 
Fie was afterwards appointed Engineer at Pondi- 
chery; his predecessor, who was also a priest, 
having become too old to perform the duties of the 
office. Later on, when there was a disturbance at 
Ktlrikal, he was sent by M. Dupleix, to quell it; which 
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he did. Subsequently, on the death of M. Febvrier, 
who was fatally injured by an explosion at the 
gunpowder factory, M. Dupleix, being well-disposed 
towards M. Paradis, appointed him to the vacancy. 
Even after that, he did not accompany any expedi¬ 
tion as an officer recognized by the Company.” 

On MM. de Bury and de la Tour, and other old 
servants of the Company, protesting, in these terms, 
at the Council, the Governor argued with them, at 
great length, explaining the reasons for his proposal. 
He spoke to them, at times, angrily, and at others, 
in kind language. But they would not give way. 
He therefore appointed M. de la Tour as commanding 
officer, to be guided, however, by the advice of M. 
Paradis, and he passed, in Council, an order to that 
effect. It was then noon. The wrath of the Gover¬ 
nor was beyond expression. After the Council had 
dispersed, M. Paradis went home, much depressed. 

The Governor then summoned me, and said : 
“ Have you equipped the 200 peons sent by the 
Poligar of Alatthr ? How many Palli earth-dig¬ 
gers have you secured ? How many bullocks are 
in readiness ?” 1 replied : “I have equipped the 

peons. As they are not men of this part of 
the country, I will send them in charge of YirS. 
Nfiyakkan.” He responded: “ .Do as you think 
proper. Put the earth-diggers under the command 
of M. Nelcar.* Send only 100 of the bullocks' to the 

* This appears to be a corruption of a French name, but all endea¬ 
vours to ascertain what it was have proved unavailing 1 . 
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fort, to carry rice thence to Ariyankuppam. Keep 
the remaining 200 with you. Secure, also, another 
200, or at any rate 100. Our meu will set out to¬ 
morrow morning, at 5. In addition, you had better 
send the 200 peons of the Alattftr Poligar, 300 earth- 
diggers, and also five or six horses—as many as you 
can get.” I said “ very well.” 

He then asked whether the men sent to Vetta- 
valam, for peons, had returned. 1 answered : “ As 
Mahfuz Khan has been occupying Ginjee, the 
Poligar, who had previously plundered the villages 
thei’eabouts, has probably hesitated to send the men. 
Now that Mahfuz KMn has departed for Trichi- 
nopoly, he will uo doubt send them. 

He then said: “ What has become of the Brahman 
and six peons whom we sent out. 3 I replied . In 
obedience to your orders, they went as far as Vlli- 
kondfi/puram, which they left only after Mahfuz Khan 
had departed. They have just returned. It is from 
them that I obtained the news that Mahfuz KMn 
would, by this time, have reached Trichinopoly.” 

I added : “ Two Europeans, one Brahman, and 
ten peons, all in the employ of the English, have 
accompanied him from Ginjee to Trichinopoly. 
He exclaimed : “ You told me that when a deputation 
from the English waited on Mahfuz KMn, and 
conveyed an invitation to him, he declined to meet 
their wishes, stating that he intended going to Trichi¬ 
nopoly, and could only see to their business after his 
return. If so, what object could these men have 
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had in accompanying him ? ” 1 explained this by 

> saying: “ Although he refused at first, he might subse¬ 
quently have given hopes. At all events, they might 
■ think that if they went with him he would relent, and 
at least send some cavalry. It is but natural that 
, they should have made this attempt.” Thereupon 
he said : “Is he likely to send any reinforcements? 
What is your opinion?” I replied: “ It must be 
i remembered that, since the capture of Madras by the 
French, the Nawab and his men have been so much 
f alarmed that they would not, even for a moment, lay 
them down to rest anywhere in the line which it 
was expected that the French would take. They 
repent of having foolishly undertaken the enterprise 
which brought them shame. They are aware how 
f scornfully they would be regarded by the N izfim 
when he heard of the retreat of the ruler of a Subah 
> subject to him. They fear that the tenure of office of 
the Naw&b has become imperilled through their 
t having earned the name of cowards, and, thereby, en¬ 
tirely lost their reputation; and also through the news 
of their discomfiture having reached Delhi. They 
knew, full well, that it was quite hopeless to think of 
ever conquering the French, and, at the same time, 
( wished to avoid the ignominy of originating proposals 
for peace. They therefore decided to send an 
envoy to you, with a proposal that they might be 
allowed to hoist their flag, for eight days at Madras ; 
and expressed their willingness to receive any 
presents that jmu might think fit, in token of 
63 
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Chap, reconciliation. When you formally invited them, 

_' they promptly came here, and concluded, peace with 

17 ‘ 17 ' you. They would, of course, write to the Nizam, to 
say that they had hoisted their standard, hut that after 
this had been done, the fort of Madras had been 
handed over to the French, at their earnest request. 
On the other hand, Mir Asad, Taqi Sahib, and 
other Mansubdars and Killedars, would inform the 
Niztim that, falling at the feet of the French when 
they found them victorious in the field, and also with¬ 
out an enemy, they had sought peace. Tins would 
naturally lead the Niz&m to seek an opportunity 
for removing the Nawab from office, and installing 
Diarist ; another in his place. When all this is occupying 
their thoughts, how can the English obtain any assist¬ 
ance from them.” The Governor remarked: “What 
you say is true.” I said : “ Have not things come 
subsequent to pass in accordance with the predictions made 
saiion. py jj) g during the last six months.” He replied 
“ Yes.” I added: “So long as God favours you 
with success, it is of no moment what force the enemy 
may collect; the very sight of you would create 
such fear in their hearts as to constrain them to 
take to their heels, at once. What chance is there, 
in the future, either of the Muhammadans returning, 
or of the English remaining here ? Next April will 
see a new phase in matters, and when that month 
returns, in 1748, you will be blessed with good for¬ 
tune of the highest order.” The Governor laughed 
at what I said, and exclaimed : “ The name of the 
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French has gained renown, even at Delhi.” I res¬ 
ponded : “ The reputation which you possessed, 

when M. Paradis set out on the expedition against 
Mylapore, has, since then, increased a hundred fold. 
Greater glory still awaits you. This is God’s will. 
I can give you a written assurance to that effect.” 
He said : “Many thanks. Much obliged to you for 
your kindness and good wishes” ; and then he added: 
“ How many days is it since you have written to M. 
Delarche, at Ai’cot? ” My answer was : “ Four.” 

ITe then desired me to place at the disposal 
of M. de la Tour the two men acquainted with 
the secrets of Cuddalore and Fort St. David, and 
capable of acting as guides to the army, whom I had, 
under his orders, procured from Sivanaga Keddi. I 
accordingly did so in his presence, detached, also, 
Vira Nayakkan, and told M. de la Tour that he should 
obtain from them any information that he might 
require regarding the places named. I then made 
my obeisance to the Governor, and repaired to my 
areea-nut godown. 

When I was with him, the Governor mentioned 
that, yesterday, he had received from France, by the 
mail from Mahe,a copy of the Gazette which contained 
the following news. The present king of Spain, 
Philip Y, is the grandson of Louis XIV, the second 
son of the Dauphin, and the uncle of Louis XV, 
the reigning king of France. As the Dauphin’s 
son, he was styled, at his birth, Duke of Anjou. 
When on his death-bed, the late king, who had no 
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son, appointed him to the throne of Spain; the elder 
son of the Dauphin, who was the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, being destined for the kingdom of France. 
After the death of the king, however, the Spanish 
Ministers did not assent to this arrangement as to 
the succession. The consequence was that Louis 
XIV, the king of France, after waging war for 
seven years against that country, subdued it, and 
established the Duke of Anjou on the throne, as 
Philip V. This king died in 174(3—month not 
known—leaving one daughter and two sons, the 
former of whom was given in marriage to the son 
of his elder brother, Louis XV, the present king of 
France, to whose daughters the latter were respect¬ 
ively wedded, an arrangement by which the connec¬ 
tion, and the hereditary inheritance, were both 
confined to the same family. The Governor said : 
“There is a still further piece of news in the 
Gazette. The king of France has conquered the 
town and province of Saarburg, belonging to the 
kingdom of the Queen of Hungary. There is no 
city in Europe at present equal to the capital of this, 
which bears the same name. The order to put a 
stop to warlike operations will arrive by the next 
Company’s ship, and before receipt of this, Fort St. 
David must be captured.” I replied : “ You may 

rest assured that what you say is a certainty. You 
may be sure that, for a feat such as this, the King 
and Company will confer on you a title of nobility, 
with all the privileges and emoluments attaching to 
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it.” He exclaimed: “ Many thanks.” Just then, 

M. Paradis came in, on which I took leave of the Gov¬ 
ernor, and returned to my areca-nut store-house. 

Saturday, 11th March 171+7, or 1st Panguni of 
Akshaya — This afternoon at about 3, MM. de la mm. do i a 
Tour and Paradis visited the Governor, and bade 
him farewell, as they were about to set out on the St. David, 
expedition against Port St. David. After taking 
leave of him, they proceeded to the gate, where their 
palanquins were in readiness. As soon as they got 
into them, I mentioned to the Governor that I had 
heard that mines filled with gunpowder had been a report, 

° made by 

laid by the enemy, in the garden at Manjakuppam, thSuww- 

and in the road to Cuddalore, and told him that to a tempo¬ 
rary recall. 

they should be warned of this. “Yes,” he said, 
and bade his mace-bearer recall them. I interposed, 
saying : “They need not be summoned. I will 
personally inform them.” He replied: “ I must not 
leave it to you.” They then returned, accompanied 
by the mace-bearer, and it thereupon occurred to 
me that he was courting misfortune once more. But 
God’s will is inscrutable. 

The force which left the fort at Pondichery this Details ot 

. . J the force 

morning, at 5, with the object of investing Fort St. themed?- 
David, consisted of the following :— 


European soldiers and East Indians 
Coffres 

Company’s peons 
Nayinar’s peons 
Mah£ Sepoys 
Alattur Poligar’smen, with Vir&Nayakkan 
Earth-diggers 


1,000 

200 

70 

30 

000 

200 

305 
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Besides these, there were many coolies, porters, 
and lascars; eight camels, eighty-five oxen; rice, 
four petards, fifty cannon, * two hundred ladders, 
milk, t five long tents, spades, axes, pickaxes, 
and other munitions of war, including powder, shot, 
and shells. Led by M. de la Tour, this force reached 
Ariyankuppam, at about sunrise, halted there, and 
ate a meal. It resumed its march in the afternoon, 
and spent the night at Nallam Bapu Reddi’s 
choultry. 

This evening, a Muhammadan messenger from 
Husain Sahib brought a letter from M. Uelarche, 
and delivered it to the Governor, who said to me as 


. follows: “Husain Sahib sent for M. Delarche, and 
gmryirom asked him whether, in the event of Anwar-ud-dfn 
sXf KMn losing the Subah, we would afford him help. 

M. Delarche replied to him that he would write to 
me, and after ascertaining my views, furnish an 
answer. You know that when we went there, we 
sent an agent to negotiate for the purchase of the 
three villages of Kirumampakkam, Pfitturai, and 
An.i.cpows Odiyampattu, or at least one of them. M. Delarche 
" writes that Anwar-ud-din KMn has expressed his 
y°m^ n willingness to part with them, but asks a present 
worth more than Rs. 10,000. I have written 


* The word usod in the diary is that applied to cannon, only. Tho 
numbers have probably been transposed, and the passage should apparently 
run 44 fifty petards, four cannon.” The mention of “shells’ shows that 
field-guns must have been taken, 

+ The Tamil word appearing in the original means “milk; and 
nothing else. There is no clue as to what the correct word was. 
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authorizing him to attempt to acquire the villages, 
intimating that I was disposed to help Anwar-ud- 
din Kh an, and saying that I agreed to the condition 
as regards the present sought.” As desired by the 
Governor, I paid the messenger Rs. 10. 

Sunday , 12 th March 171-7, or 2nd Panguni of 
Akshaga .—The expedition, which halted at Nallam 
Bdpu Reddi’s choultry last night, left it this morning, 
and, as it crossed the boundary hedge surrounding 
Fort St. David, was attacked by a force consisting of 
Malrdja’s men, those of Kadaiyam Venkatachala 
Nayakkan, and of native captain Adiyappa Nayak- 
kan, together with a few Englishmen and East 
Indians. The enemy was repulsed by the Mahd 
p sepoys, the Company’s peons, and those of the 
Alatthr Poligar, and fled to Manjakuppam. There- 
r upon, the French marched to Uchimedu, on this side 
of the Pennar, and encamped at Pandil Muf.tiy&lu 
Nayakkan’ s Agraharam: The enemy, who con¬ 
sisted of Carnatic sepoys and a few Englishmen, 
halted on the opposite bank, at Chinnapaiyan 
i Chavadi. The French fired lour* field-pieces at the 
English, who ran away when the shot fell amongst 
^ them, and betook themselves to Manjakuppam. It 
is said that a French soldier pursued the enemy, in 
spite of the entreaties of his comrades not to do 
so, killed, with his musket, one of the Carnatic 
horsemen, and cut off three of the Carnatic sepoys,on 
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which a thousand of them fell upon and despatched 
him, and carried off his head. Since noon, the 1 
enemy have been firing steadily, at the French, 
from the Horse-tail, Red Hill, and Uppalvadi 
batteries with six pounder and three pounder guns. 

The damage done to our troops, up to 9 at night, 
was as follows : A mounted European guard was 
killed, two European soldiers were wounded, in the 
leg, by cannonballs; one gunner was killed, and 
two or three Mahe sepoys were injured. The loss 
on the opposite side is not known. I received news, 
every now and then, to the foregoing effect. It is 
said that the shot of the enemy strike 100 feet short 
whilst those of the French hitthe mark. Reliable 
news will reach me to-morrow, when I will record ^ 
further particulars. 

To-day, the Governor summoned me, and bade 
me procure forty peons ready for service, and furnish 
them with arms from M. Porclier’s godown. I 
accordingly recruited twenty men from Alattfir 
Venkatachala Nayakkan’s division, and twenty- 
four from -Muttu Venkatapati Redcli’s ; making in 
all forty-four. 1 supplied forty of them with 
muskets and swords, and, in accordance with the 
instructions of the Governor, told off thirty-four for 
duty with M. Duquesne, retaining the remainder 
with me. 

M. Duquesne has sent the thirty-four men to 
escort rice, powder, ball, and other articles, which 
have been despatched to the expedition. 


i 
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This evening, four men, said to be spies in tbe 
service of the English, were brought to Pondichery. 

One of them was Chinna Sevi, brother of Periya Sevi; capture of 
both of them being watchmen of Mfirtikuppam in s i> K »- 
the taluk of Azhisap&kkatn, and supposed to have 
been communicating to the English secret intelligence 
concerning the French, ever since the war broke out. 

They were seized by the beach peons, and produced 
before M. Paradis, who detailed four others, to take 
them to Pondichery. When they were brought here, one of 
and the matter was reported, Chinna feevi, the view to 
watchman of Mhrtikuppam, was made to lie on a confession, 
table, received twenty-five strokes on his back and 
buttocks, and was interrogated as regards Ins 
conduct. He professed total ignorance, stated that 
the watchman of Mftrtikuppam was his brother, 
that the village of which he was the. watchman was 
Mandagappedu, belonging to the Bahfir division, 
and averred that he had no hand whatever in com¬ 
municating secret intelligence to the English, and 
that he was totally unaware as to how many men were 
there. It was about 11 when this inquiry was held. 

As the Governor ordered that the men should ^p^onea. 
be imprisoned, I sent them in custody of the 
chief of the peons, to be taken to the court- house. 

I then received a letter, written on palmyra leaf, receives 
which Seshaiyan had sent from the camp. It ran as Eg** 
follows: “After crossing the Pennar, the English EugUsh. 
soldiers and Carnatic sepoys gave battle to the 
French troops, who, however fought so valiantly 
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that the enemy were obliged to retreat. They 
evacuated Chinnapaiyan CMvadi, and fled. On 
perceiving this, M. Paradis raised the spirits of 
the Coffres by giving them brandy to drink, and 
bade them escalade the Uppalvadi battei’y with 
ladders. Although there were 1,000 sepoys there, 
they lost their presence of mind at the sight of 
the Coffres, and when they attempted to discharge 
the guns, these missed fire. It was because fortune 
was on the side of the French that all this occurred. 
The Coffres then struck them with the butts of 
their muskets, hewed them down with their axes, 
and stabbed them with their bayonets ; on which 
they fled from the battery. The French then occu¬ 
pied it, and hoisting the white flag, fired three of 
the field-pieces found there. Please give a present 
of one rupee to the bearer of this agreeable news.” 
This letter was handed to me, at about half-past 11. 
I at once repaired to the Governor, to inform him 
of its contents. Although he was then asleep on 
his bed, I awoke him, and communicated, in detail, 
what had taken place, to which he listened with 
much pleasure. He exclaimed : “ Give two rupees 
to the messengers. * Monsieur Ranga Pillai, you 
must remain here, until this business is concluded. 
Eat and sleep here.” I replied: “Very well, sir; I 
will do so. By God’s favour, you have obtained 
the mastery. My prayer to Him is that you should 
succeed in all your undertakings.” He said : “ Your 

* Sic in original. 
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presence here is indispensable, as people are con¬ 
stantly arriving with news. Powder, shells, etc., are 
being made ready for despatch. Please arrange for 
oxen and coolies, to transport them speedily.” Pro- 
mising that I would see to the matter, I repaired to 
my areca-nut store-house, where I had supper, which 
was sent to me from my house, and slept. 

Shortly after midnight, the Governor ascended 
to the batteries, went to the place where shells, 
etc., were being prepared, bade the men there to 
hasten with their work, and returned to bed at 2. 

In the meanwhile, news ,was received that the 
| French force had attacked the Company’s garden 
at Manjakuppam, whither the English had retired 
r on being defeated, and had occupied it. It was also 
reported that the enemy, seeing that the battery 
r there had been captured, abandoned the remaining 
three and took to flight. It is said that two of 
the field-pieces brought from Pondichery have burst. 
However God’s favour, and Fortune, being on their 
side, the French have become possessed of eighteen 
guns belonging to the English. 

To-day, incessant sounds of cannon were heard 
*■ from noon, up to half-past 6 in the eveniug. Subse¬ 
quently—from 7 to 10—they were audible only now 
j. and then. There was no noise between 10 and 12 ; 
but, at midnight, a few reports were heard, and there 
were also some, at day-break. 

A Rajput, who has no calling, and is half-witted, 
went with our troops to the spot where the action 
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Chap, took place. He brought with him at about 8, three 
—' cannou balls, each weighing six pounds, and five 
som,! 47 ' others each weighing three, which had been fired by 
cannon . the English. Under the orders of the Governor, he 
brought in. g, at the rate of 1 rupee for each shot, 

Lt(> At 4 this evening, messengers from Arcot 

foomArcot, 0 u gbt a letter from M. Delarche, for the Governor ; 

und anrih. two from Muhammad Tavakkal, one addressed to 
the Governor, and the other to me; and another 
from Vakil Subbaiyan, to me. The following is 
the purport of the last ol these: 
v. subbai. “ I reached Arcot at about sunrise, on Friday, 

reports 29th Masi r9th March! On the same day, I waited 

delivery of L J 

on Husain Sahib, and afterwards placed before the 
the Nawab. tlie p resen t s intended for him, together with 

the list of them. The broad-cloths were put on one 
side, and the other presents were opened out for 
his inspection. The Naw&b was very much pleased 
when he saw them. The broad-cloth and other 
articles were afterwards removed to the store-room. 
And that I then departed, and paid another visit to Husain 
sahfbbad Sahib, with-whom I conversed for about two Indian 
hours. After this, he had a private interview with 
Marche. ^ When I mentioned to them the pre¬ 

sents delivered to the Nawab, they were very much 
At which he gratified. Having conversed for a while, on general 
lS£n topics, Husain Sahib broached the subject of the 
iH'It demolition of his house at Madras, and asked why 
Madra “' this had been done. M. Delarche explained that 
the orders of the Governor were that all the buildings 
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around the fort there should be pulled down, 
and that his house consequently shared the fate of 
others so situated. At the same time, he said that, 
as compensation for the destruction of Husain Sahib’s 
bouse, any other at Madras that he might elect to have 
would be made over to him. He however exclaimed: 

‘ As I have lost my house, I do not care for any other. 
I spent 7,000 pagodas on it.’ M. Delarche replied; 
‘Very well; I will inform the Governor.’ After 
this we took leave of him, and departed. I must 
mention that the affair of M. de Bury’s son was also 
discussed with the Naw&b, who promised to despatch 
a horseman with a letter to Muhammad Sharif, in 
view to having him sent here. He further said that in 
the event of Muhammad Sharif’s delaying to do as 
desired, he would order the imprisonment of his wife 
and children, in the fort at Arni, and would, by taking 
such other steps as might be found necessary, see that 
he is brought here. As M, Cayrefourg * has diagnosed 
the illness of the Naw&b, he will administer medicine 
to him in the course of two or three days. When 1 
suggested to M. Delarche that some presents should 
be given to Gulab Sing, Appaji Pandit, and Itatnaji 
Pandit, he expressed his reluctance to comply, saying 
that he had no instructions from the Governor on 
the subject. Those three men take such a lively 
interest in our concerns, that it is but meet that 
they should be requited in some way.” 
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* This is as it appears in the French records at Pondichery. 
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To-day, I received another letter from Subbaiyan 
dated, Arcot, 30th Masi [10th March], Tyhioh ran as 
follows: “ Muhammad Tavakkal puts off payment 
of the money due on account of the dress of honour 
purchased of us, saying that he will write to M&hfuz 
Khan, at Tricliinopoly, on the subject. His tone 
savours of Arcot, and is not what it was when he 
was at Pondichery. Having this in view, I have not 
yet met the draft on our shop at Lalapettm, in his 

favour.” i 

The following is the copy of a communication 
from Subbaiyan containing the substance of one 
from Delhi, received at Arcot: 

“ Umdat-ul-mulk Amir Khan. Bahadur, who 
went to pay a visit to the Emperor of Delhi, on the 
7th of Zilhaze [2nd November 1746], was stabbed to 
death with a dagger, at the ’All Darw&ja gate, during 
a quarrel with those employed on his establishment. 

The murderer was killed on the spot. W hen the 
Emperor received intimation of this, he ordered the 
attachment of all the houses, lands, and furniture, 
belonging to the deceased, on the score that arrears 
amounting to three crores of rupees were outstanding 
against him in the Subahs of ,J ehanabad and 
im-abad. As soon as the servants of Umdat-ul- 
Mulk came to know of the instructions issued, they at 
once secured the corpse in a box in his house, and 
with a view to preventing the execution of the order, 
placed guns, large and small, upon and around 
the building, and were ready to fight. When 
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the Emperor was apprised of this, he summoned 
some of the noblest of his Amirs, and, sitting on his 
throne, held a council for three days. The decision 
arrived at was that the followers of the deceased 
should be attacked, aud driven away. But Kh ursbid- 
ud-din Khan Bahadur Firaz Jang counselled other¬ 
wise, saying: * There are in this city many who are 
poor, and several merchants and sowcars. Not only 
would they be ruined by the step which it is proposed 
to take, but men without number would be killed.’ 
Agreeing with him, the Emperor directed that the 
furniture of the deceased should be sold, and that 
the arrears due to his establishment should be paid 
from the proceeds. Some azaris and Jemadars, of the 
highest rank, were deputed by ’Abd-ul Mansftr Khan 
Safdar Jang Bahadur, as arbitrators. Thereupon, 
on 22nd Zilhaze, corresponding to 5th Kdrthigai 
[17th November 1746], the corpse was removed, and 
interred in the mosque of Mir Ivalim KMn, at. 
about four Indian hours before sunset. After this, 
when some of the Amirs repaired to the residence 
of the deceased, to offer their condolences, the 
servants ranged themselves before them, and urged 
that they should take steps for the payment of their 
dues, as they had carried away the body for burial. 
They then disposed of articles of various kinds, 
which were in the house, to the value of 37* lakhs of 
rupees, which they paid to his* establishment. The 

* The correctness of these statements appears questionable, but there 
is no donbt that they appear in the diary. 
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Emperor waived his claim to the three crores of 
rupees due by the deceased. 

“ To turn to the affairs of Nizam-ul-mulk and his 
followers : TThftjft Ni’amat-uMh KMn has effected a 
settlement with the Niz&m, through the instrument¬ 
ality of Diwan Pftrnachand, who raised the rent 
gradually from 30 to 35, then to 40, and finally to 
45 lakhs—some merchants undertaking to stand 
security for payment of the money. As regards the 
arrears, amounting to four lakhs, he is to pay two- 
thirds by the 10th of Saffeer, corresponding to 24th 
Mlrgazhi [4th January] and the remainder as soon 
as the country is made over to him and he is pre¬ 
sented with a dress of honour. As a reward for 
having’ negotiated this matter, the Nizam invited 
Pffrnachand to his palace, had a private conversation 
with him for about two Indian hours, presented him 
with an elephant and howdah, and raised his salary 
by 2,000 rupees. 

“ Seringapatam was leased out for 70 lakhs of 
rupees. The R&j& of Mysore was apprised of this, 
and informed that in default of payment of the 
amount, not only would it be collected by loice, 
but the province would be laid waste in such manner 
as the Niz&m might think fit. A hundred horse¬ 
men were sent with tbe letter intimating this. 
Moreover, the Niz&m publicly announced at a full 
darbar, that he intended proceeding soon to Mysore, 
Sirpi, and Tanjore, where there were large accumu¬ 
lations of arrears, in order to collect the same. 
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“ Having beard that Mir Kasim ’Alt KMn 
Bahadur Asand Jang, the younger son of Nizam-ul- 
mulk, was on his way to BalMfL, Raghoji has started 
for Devakedai and S&ndft. A written communication 
to this effect was received by the Nizftfii. In a letter 
of 14th Saffeer, [28th Mlrgazhi or 8th January] 
received by Anwar-ud-din Kh an, at Arcot, he was 
informed that the Nizetm, who had almost reached 
the Krishna, would cross it on Saffeer 15th [29th 
Margazhior 9th January], on his way thither. The 
Nawfib is therefore busily engaged in bringing the 
accounts up to date, and is strict in recovering the 
outstanding arrears of taxes and other dues.” 

Monday, 13tli March I7h7, or 3rd Panguni of 
' Aleshaya .—The following information was given by 

VirS, N&yakkan, who accompanied our expedition: 

“ Since I wrote to you regarding the capture, 
on Sunday night, of the battery at UppalvMi, and the 
immediate evacuation by the enemy of the other 
three batteries, our force marched, at about 10, to 
Muttiyalu Nayakkan’s garden and choultry. Leav¬ 
ing there, MM. Yincens and St. Martin, as well 
as the detachment under me, to guard the provi- 
ir sions, M. Paradis and the other officers advanced, 
with the soldiers and Mahe sepoys, to the Company’s 
garden at Manjakuppam, and occupied it; the few 
of the enemy’s men who were holding it, having 
fled. It was nearly dawn before soldiers and peons 
could be detailed for the protection of the whole of 
the garden, and sentinels could be placed at the gate, 
y 55 
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and on the roof of the lionse. Soon after sunrise, 

MM. Vincens and St. Martin, who were in charge of f - 
the supplies, received a letter, and thereupon thej , 
and ray men started for the garden and arrived at 8. 

The whole force was concentrated there. It wa3 
proposed to advance to Vann&rp&laiyam, and thence 
attack the fort. With this object, all the troops, 


including our soldiers, Cofires, and Mah<$ sepoys, 
were paraded at the eastern entrance to the garden, 

. and were about to start, when the sentinel on the 
Aeet'ajv flat roof of the house descried, at a distance, seven 
tiieoiling, ships making for the anchorage, and announced this. 

Thereupon, M. Paradis went up, and looked at 
them. He said that they carried the English flag, 
and he arrived at the conclusion that they belonged ^ 
to that nation. The principal officers of the force, 
such as MM. Paradis, de la Tour, St. Jacques, St. 
Martin, Vincens, and Solminiac, then held a Council 
That it was of war, at which it was decided that they should 
gjSr return, and not remain where they were, as the 
fopcc should English were being reinforced, and Pondichery 
would be in a helpless condition should their ships 
proceed thither. Accordingly, at half-past 10, 

That the they ordered that the supplies should return to 4 
were'thon Pondichery under the escort of my party, protec- 
chory" ted in rear by two bronze guns and three or 
Thatihu four field-pieces, which had to be dragged by 

Sant hand. We were directed to march by the inner track, 

wore j which runs to the east of Bahfir. Owing to the lack I 
of porters, all the chests of powder had to be thrown 
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into water; ancl the cannon were spiked, and similarly c^ap. 
disposed of. Bags of rice were cut open, and the — 
contents flung into wells. The casks of hrandy 
were staved in, and the liquor allowed to flow away. 

The chairs, boxes, tables, and benches, and the 
houses in the garden were broken up, and destroyed. 

The ladders were burnt; and some of the buildings 
there w r ero also set on fire. On our way back, vie 
entered tbe Horse-tail battery, cut down the tiuiums 
flagstaff, spiked the guns, cast them and the tlic Jlorse- 

1 i.o -iji . , . tail battery. 

powder and cannon shot found there into the water, 
and set fire to the neighbouring huts. By the time 
that we had passed Marikrishn&puram, 200 foot 
soldiers, and 50 horsemen, had been despatched in Thata 
pursuit of us by the English at Fort St. David, who pursuers 
had received news of our retreat, and were close pul80d- 
on our heels. On this, our men turned, and 
gave chase to them, with the result that they 
fled. In the course of this encounter, however, 


one of our baggage carriers was killed, and one 
of my peons, named Venkatftchalam, who followed 
him, was also seized, deprived of his musket and 
clothes, and barely managed to escape with his 
life. Another, a European who had drunk some 
spirits, and owing to thirst, had lagged behind 
was walking along close to a line of palmyra 
trees, when a party of the enemy’s horsemen cut 
off his head, and carried it away. Our men then ;' h " d ( ^ 3 
pursued, and having driven them back as far as the reached 
river, returned. From Marikrishnapuram, the force chcry * 
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came, without a halt, to Ariyankuppam, and thence, 
on receipt of instructions from the Governor, 
returned to Pondichery, at 7, in the evening. 

Another noteworthy occurrence to-day was that 
at 1, this afternoon, two ships from Fort St. David 
were sighted, under sail, off the anchorage at Pondi¬ 
chery. The Government officials, including 'the 
members of Council and other great folk, at once 
girded up their loins, loaded the guns, and stood 
ready with lighted portfires. The ramparts, and all 
the batteries on the sea-shore, were fully manned 
by them. The Governor, too, set out with great 
promptitude, and ascending the rampart near the. 
custom-house, walked to and fro, between the 
northern and southern batteries. However, after 
approaching the shore, the ships stood off to the 
north, and disappeared. The Europeans on the 
ramparts then descended. It was said that the 
people of Fort St. David, having heard that the 
English ship taken at Madras, and the Neptme, were 
on their way to Pondichery, laden with goods, must 
have despatched the two vessels with the view of 
capturing these. As soon as the English ships were 
sighted, a Council was held, and a letter, ad dressed to 
Madras, was despatched by a catamaran ; a native 
captain being entrusted with it for delivery there. 

If the English fleet had arrived but two days 
later, the French, who had advanced well equipped, 


thccipudi- and with great energy, would undoubtedly have 

tion. 

captured Fort St. David, and have hoisted their white 
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flag on it. But as it is fated that the English 
shall fly their standard there for a while longer, a 
fleet appears to avert the impending catastrophe, 
just at the very time that the outlying fortifi¬ 
cations have fallen, and the citadel itself is about to 
be captured. It is thus clear that man’s efforts, 
however great, and his sagacity, however keen, 
cannot alter the course ordained by God, whose 
decrees will be carried out. 

This evening, intelligence was received from 
Madras, to the following effect. Three days ago, on 
Saturday, the Neptune, and the English ship that 
was captured there, set sail for Pondichery. When 
they were off Covelong, they wore obliged to anchor 
, in the roads, as the wind was not in their favour. 
Seeing the ships lying there, a craft sailing north¬ 
wards from the south informed them, but in jest, 
that five or six vessels, with the English flag flying, 
were at anchor off Fort St. David. They, however, 
took this in earnest, and getting under weigh, 
promptly returned to Madras. As it was the lucky 
time of the French, even false information proved 
of advantage. Chances, at times, turn out profitably 
for the fortunate. One may rest assured that such 
things happen in accordance with the decrees of God, 
and not as man proposes. 

Tuesday, lk-th March 17h7, or Uth Panguni of 
AJcshaya .— The Poligar of Vettavalam, who had been 
desired to send a contingent, supplied one composed 
of 200 matchlockmen, twenty bullet makers, and 
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ten pikemen, who were led by four mounted men. 
This arrived at 5 this evening, bringing a letter 
from him, to the effect that 200 men were now 
being sent, and that the remaining 300 would follow, 
in charge of Viraraghava Aiyan. Having read this, 

I ordered these 200 men, and the 245 belono'ino - 

A O O 

to Alattfir Yenkatachala Nayakltan, to draw up in 
two ranks before the Governor’s house, and salute 
him. When they went there, it was found that 
he had gone for a drive in a northerly direction ‘ 
. . . * They were consequently instructed to 

proceed to the Ohetti street, by which lie was expect¬ 
ed to return, and to stand in a row on either side of 
the road. When the Governor saw them, he asked 
me who they were. I explained everything to him, 
and he then requested me to provide them with 
lodging, and to give each a fanam a day, as batta, 
until their pay was fixed. He further said that he 
would toll me, on the morrow, what present should 
be made to their master. I then sent them away, 
with instructions that they should be accommodated 
in my garden, outside the town gate, whither they 
repaired at 7. 

This evening, a ship, displaying the English flag, 
was sighted out at sea, to the southward. She 
anchored off Virampattanam. 

To-day, I sent out six Br&hman spies, in view 
to ascertain the news at Fort St. David, and paid 
them Rs. 20. The Governor had desired that 


* Blank in the original. 
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he should, every now and then, be informed of the 
intelligence received, and had requested me to depute 
suitable, and at the same time intelligent men, for the 
purpose of obtaining it. When conversing with me, 
he exclaimed: “ Look you now, Rangappa, what 
efforts we made, and how the operations were con¬ 
ducted. We had captured all the batteries, and the 
fort itself was about to fall into our hands ; but, at 
that moment, their ships appeared. Had there been 
a delay of only two or three days in their arrival, the 
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fort would have been taken with the utmost ease, the 
white flag would have been hoisted on it, and by 
that means I should have acquired great repute. All 
this has gone now, and my exertions have proved 
fruitless. Look at this.” When, being unable to 
control his feelings, he said this, I replied : “ You ®^ that 
will notfailto gain the object on which you have set StjSfSl 8 
your heart. If the fort does not now fall into your 
hands, it will certainly, do so, two months hence. As, 
regards this, there can be no doubt. But what 
grieves me is that, owing to the arrival of the ships And that 
now, all the goods in Fort St. David will be put on regrets^ tho 
board them, and carried away. If, on the other hand, th“goods of 
the fort had been captured before they appeared on there, 
the scene, we could have taken possession of them. 

We have missed that chance, and it is this circum¬ 
stance, alone, that afflicts me. I cannot say that I 
am sorry for the failure to capture the fort; for, 
sooner or later, it is certain to fall into our hands. 

There is no question about that. If you desire. 
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I will make a statement to that effect, in writing. As 
it is decreed that it should be held by the English 
for a short time longer, the attempts which we have 
twice or thrice made, have failed. This, however, 
is of but small moment. When the month of May 
begins, not only shall we gain possession of the fort, 
but several circumstances will eventuate in our 
favour. That is certain. You need not bestow any 
thought on the matter.” To this the Governor made 
answer: “This all very well. There is no doubt 
that what you say usually comes to pass, but, in 
this particular instance, your prediction has failed. 

I replied: “ As soon as Madras was captured, 

I advised you that Fort St. David, also, should 
be seized, and said that it was a snake at the head of 
our bed, which must not be allowed to remain. 1 
submitted to you, then and there, that, if you would 
but try, you could effect this with no trouble of any 
sort.- I repeated this several times, although you 
paid no heed to my words. Again, when I urged 
that whilst oui’ ships were still here, an attempt 
should be made in that direction, you remarked : 
‘ Is it necessary to have the help of the fleet to take 
that fort,’ and you sent it away to Anjengo and 
Tellichery. Any way, let the present and coming 
months pass; you will gain the place.” When I 
had said all this, he was somewhat appeased, and 
remarked that what I said was true. He talked, 
for a long while, on the subject. My replies to 
him were, throughout, couched in such soothing 
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words as were likely to dispel the gloom overshadow¬ 
ing his thoughts. I took leave of him, saying that 
Heaven would favour him as I had predicted, and 
letiied to my areca-nut godown. In the course of 
the conversation between us, I said "another thing 
which I may mention. It was as follows : “ After 
April, your affairs will prosper, day by day, and 
you will receive from the King a title of nobility, and 
a badge of honour. He asked how I knew this. I 
replied that a Brdhman astrologer had foretold that 
this would happen after April, and before the expiry 
of May. On hearing this the Governor laughed, 
and retired indoors. 
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Diari3t 
tells the 
Governor 
the predic¬ 
tion of an 
astrologer. 


At which, 
ho laughed. 
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Local tradition lias it that Paradis made his attach at the 
point marked X x X in the accompanying extract from a, 
map of the limits of Madras made, by order of Government, 
in 1798. It was at this point that, some years afterwards, a 
bridge connecting the old Coast Road with Madras was built. 
The ruins of this structure are still to bo seen, and, when the 
river is low, often form an obstruction to those boating on 
the Adynr. At this spot there is, when the river falls to 
summer level, a ford which is a good deal used by the 
villagers living in the vicinity. It apparently has been 
formed by the remains of the bridge, and the silt which has 
accumulated on the up stream side of these, and as there is 
fairly deep water, both above and below, this crossing 
probably had no existence in Paradis’ day. 

But whether it had or not, the accounts of the battle 
given in the Diary itself, and in the extracts from Orme 
and Malleson, hereto appended, clearly show that tho battlo 
field was close to the sea, and certainly not where tradition 
has placed it. 

A perusal of Malleson’s accounts of the engagement 
would probably induce any one not well acquainted with 
the locality, to suppose that Paradis’ men plunged—to use 
the word employed in The Decisive Battles of India —into a 
river of some depth, waded through its waters under the fire 
of a powerful array of cannon, and then had to scramble up 
a bank before delivering a volley, and charging. 

The less picturesque description given by Ormo admits, 
however, of another view of what occurred, and this appeal's 
to me possessing, as I do, an intimate knowledge of the 
scene of the fight, to be very much the more probable. 
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Tlie map already referred to, which bears date almost 
exactly 51 years after the battle took place, shows the then 
position of the bar—the name usually given to the opening 
cut by the floods of the rainy season through the sand which, 
during the dry weather, silts up across the mouths of many 
of the smaller rivers on the coast of India, and, for the time 
being, blocks direct communication with the sea. At the 
present day, that of the Adyar is quite 600 yards south of 
where it was in 1798. 

According to Orme, the exit of the river was, in 1747, 
about quarter of a mile south of St. Thome. This would 
place it, approximately, at the point marked* on the map. 
All south of this, as far as the position which Paradis occupied 
prior to assuming the offensive, was a strip of sand varying, 
apparently, from 100 to 150 yards, or perhaps somewhat 
more, in width, and having on one side the sea, and on the 
other the backwater formed by the river. The distance that 
his force would have to traverse between the spot whence ho 
began to advance, and that where his men first fell upon their 
opponents could not, as will be seen from a reference to 
the map, have been anything less than f of a mile; whether 
the troops waded across, or took the more easy and expedi¬ 
tious line along the sands. There was nothing tactical about 
the movement. It was merely a bold rush, and as, to be 
effective, this must have been a rapid one, there could not 
have been any real wading on the part of thoso making it, 
although there may have been splashing through very 
shallow water. Paradis’ force of Europeans, which clearly 
led — for Eanga Pillai, Orme, and Malleson, all agree in 
mentioning a volley, followed by an immediate charge— 
could not, as the number of men comprising it was so small, 
have possibly shown a wide front. As the system of attack 
in those days was advancing in ranks, usually double, and 
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not infrequently treble, or oven more, it seems highly proba¬ 
ble that the four divisions mentioned in the Diary consisted 
of parties in this formation, with a certain interval between 
them, and that os each reached the further bank of the river, 
it attacked a different portion of the opposing force, which 
had undoubtedly begun to take to flight on being assailed 
by the leading division. 

I think, therefore, that there can be very little doubt that 
the advance was made along the strip of sand beside the soa. 
The bar, with the tide evidently low, could not havo formed 
any appreciable obstruction, and the banks of the river must 
have been, as they are at the present day, exceedingly flat. 
There was, therefore, nothing along the route which I favour, 
to hinder the speed and force of the highly successful charge 
made by the French. 

The square building shown in the map, and standing by 
r itself close to the river, is a redoubt, which still exists in a 

ruined condition, and was not constructed until after the 
rendition of Madras to the English, in 1749. “ The bunga- 

» low near the sea/’ referred to in tho Diary, may probably 

have been the house immediately north of this, and owing 
to ignorance of tho locality, Eanga Pillai may, possibly, 
have blundered as to its exact position * 


* Colonel H. D. Love, very recently, looked through what I have here 
written, and has suggested that “ the bungalow by the sea” mentioned 
by Ranga Pillai occupied the site on which the redoubt alluded to by me 
was subsequently constructed. In support of this, he has quoted an 
extract from a letter addressed by the authorities at Fort St. David— 
then the seat of Government—to those at Fort St. George, reproduced in 
extenso , at page 415, Vol. II, of liis Vestiges of old Madras , }n which the 
Presidency at Fort tit. David resolved “ to fortifie the Moors bungalo ” 
at San Ihorae, under Robins* direction. This I consider conclusive, for 
‘‘Moors” was the term always applied in those days by the English, to 
the Muhammadans, and there can, 1 think, be no doubt that tho bungalow 
derived the name given to it. from its having been Maphuz Khan’s centre 
at the battle of Mylapore. 

I may here mention that Colonel Love agrees with me in the view 
that I have expressed as to Paradis’ line of attack. 




J. F. P. 
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Professor Vinson’s translation of the account of the 
battle, which appears at pp. 141-42 of Lea Franrais dans 
L’lnde, differs, in some respects, from ours. This was noticed 
by mo when dealing with the early proofs of Vol. Ill, and 
the portion of our translation relating to the engagement 
was, thereupon, specially compared again with the Tamil 
text from which it had been made. I personally checked 
this examination wherever anything differing from what 
appeared in Professor Vinson’s work was discovered, or I 
considered the translation put before mo in any way open to 
doubt, aud our renderings were found to be correct. Pro¬ 
fessor Vinson presumably used the copy made by M . Ariel. 
We availed ourselves of the actual original of the Diary 
as far as it went (see p. xvi, Vol. I), and when this failed, 
we had to depend on a copy of M. Montbrun’s copy. The 
translation of all that is included in Vol. Ill has been 
checked anew with the original of that gentleman’s copy, and 
any differences found have been corrected. M. Ariel’s copy 
may have been the more accurate of the two, but there is 
nothing to show that it was. 


J. F. P. 
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Alalleson’s History of the French in India . 


“ Meanwhile Dupleix had not been less indefatigable at 
Pondichery. The accounts he received as to the reality and 
earnestness of the attack on Madras, had convinced him like¬ 
wise that persistence in a purely defensive J.ine of action would 
be highly impolitic, and he had determined to effect a diversion 
by threatening the enemy’s camp from the side of Pondichery, 
with the view of compelling him to raise the siege. The com¬ 
mand of the detachment which was to effect this end, and which 
numbered about 230 Europeans and 700 native sepoys, he 
entrusted to Paradis, the most capable officer under his orders. 

The news of the march of this detachment reached Mapbuz 
Khan immediately after the defeat of his cavalry by the Madras 
garrison. He appears to have instantly taken a resolution 
worthy of a greater commander. This was to march with the 
bulk of his force to intercept and destroy that small detachment, 
before an opportunity should be afforded it of opening com¬ 
munications with the garrison of Madras. With this view he 
marched to St. Thome, and took up a position on the northern 
bank of the little river Adyar, which runs into the sea on its 
southern side, and which it would be necessary for Paradis to 
cross in order to communicate with Madras. 

On the morning of November 4, Paradis came in sight of 
the host of the Nawab, numbering nearly 10,000 men, posted 
on the north bank of the river, their position covered by guns. 
He had no guns, but he was a man of a stern and a resoluto 
nature, prompt in his decisions, and losing no time in carrying 
them into effect. He was little startled by the sight before him. 
His orders were to open communication with Madras, and these 
he could not carry out by either halting or retreating. He 
therefore resolved to cut his way through the enemy. Without 
waiting to reconnoitre, he dashed into the river, which he knew 
to be fordable, scrambled up the bank in face of the enemy’s 
guns, then halting to deliver one volley, ordered a charge. The 
effect was electric. The enemy at once gave way, and retreated 
in terrible confusion into the town, from behind the defences 
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of which they attempted to offer a new resistance. But Paradis j 

was not the man to leave half his work undone. He followed 
the enemy with vigour, and halting in front of the town, poured 
in volley after volley on the masses j umbled together in the < 

crowded streets. These had but one thought—to escape. Their 
very numbers, however, impeded their movement in any 
direction, and it was not until after many of them had fallen, 
that they succeeded in extricating themselves from their posi¬ 
tion. Hardly had they accomplished this, however, when 
they found themselves assailed by another enemy. The 
garrison of Madras had hastened on the first intimation of 
the approach of Paradis to march to his aid. They arrived in 
time to intercept the retreating masses of the Nawab’s army, 
and to convert their defeat into an utter and demoralising lout. 

Their general, Maphuz Khan, had fled on the first charge of the 
French; the body of men who formed his army, without a 
leader, and terror-stricken by their crushing overthrow, at once 
gave up all thoughts of gaining Madras, and did not halt till ( 

they had traversed many miles from that place in the direction 
of Arcot.” _ 

Malleson’s The Decisive Battles of Indict. 

“ Maphuz Khan had lost seventy men by the fire of the French 
guns. He had raised the siege and had taken up a position two 
miles to the westward of Madras. He was there, when, on the 
day following his discomfiture, he learned that a French force, 
marching from Pondichory to Madras, would arrive at St. 
Thome, four miles to the west of that place, the following 
morning. By this time big talk and bluster had succeeded the 
panic of the previous morning. Maphuz Khan, who had not 
been one of the fugitives, and who probably attributed the 
defeat of his soldiers to a sudden but ordinary panic, was 
burning to avenge himself on the audacious Europeans. lie 
immediately, then, took a step worthy of a great commander. ( 

Resolving to intercept the approaching force before it should 
effect its junction with the garrison of Madras, he marched that 
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evening (3rd November) on the town of St. Thom6, and took up 
a strong position on the northern bank of the river Adyar, at 
the very point where it would be necessary for the French to 
cross it, and lined the bank with kis guns. 

The detachment which was approaching consisted of 230 
Europeans and 700 sepoys. There were no guns with it. But 
its commander, Paradis, was a man to supply any deficiency. 
A Swiss by birth, and an engineer by profession, Paradis had 
been selected by Dupleix, in the dearth of senior officers of tho 
military service, for command in the field. Paradis amply 
justified the discernment of the French Governor, for he had 
been born with the qualities which no soldier can acquire— 


decision of character, calmness, and energy. 

The movements of Maphnz Khan had not been so secretly 
carried out as to escape the notice of the French within Madras. 
Aware of the approach of Paradis, and divining the motives of 
Maphuz Khan, d’Espremesnil had at once despatched a mes¬ 
senger to the former, recommending him to defer an engage¬ 
ment with Maphuz Khan until the garrison of Madras should 
have time to operate on his rear. But events would not allow 
Paradis to delay the contest. At daybreak on the morning of 
the 4th November, that officer approached the south bank of the 
Adyar. He beheld the whole space between the north bank of 
that river and the town of St Thome—a space about a quarter 
of a mile in length—occupied by the hostile army—the bank 
itself as far as eye could reach lined with their guns, each gun 
well-manned. There they were, horse, foot, and artillery, more 
than 10,000 in number, barring the road to Madras. 

If Paradis entertained any doubt as to the motives which 
swayed the leader of the masses on the northern bank, a dis¬ 
charge of artillery directed against his advancing troops quickly 
dispelled it. Under such circumstances, to await on the south 
bank the promised co-operation appeared to him a proceeding 
fraught with peril. A halt where he was would be impossible, 
for he was under the fire of the enemy’s guns; he must fall 
oack, even though it should be only a few hundred yards. Such 
a movement would, he thought, expose him, unprovided with 
57 
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guns, to a charge from the enemy’s horsemen, eager to avenge 
their defeat of two days’ previously. His Europeans were 
fighting for the first time on Indian ground, his native troops 
were raw levies. With such material, could he, dare he, 
encounter the risk of retiring ? On the other hand, a hold 
advance would inspire his men and discourage the enemy. 

Such thoughts coursed through the brain of Paradis as his 
men were advancing under fire. His resolution was immedi¬ 
ately taken. His hold spirit had solved in an instant the 
problem as to the method to be pursued when European troops 
should be pitted against the natives of India. That method was, 
under all circumstances, to advance to close quarters With a 
cool and calm decision, then, he plunged without hesitation 
into the waters of the Adyar, and led his infantry to attack the 
three arms of the enemy, ten times their superior in numbers. 

Up to the moment of reaching the south bank of the Adyar, 
the French force had not suffered very much from the fire of 
the enemy’s guns. The aim had been bad and the guns had 
been ill-served. They were still, however, dangerous, and the 
troops felt that their capture would decide the day. Without 
drawing trigger, then, they followed Paradis to the bank of the 
river; then, wading through it, delivered one volley and 
charged. The effect was electric. The Indian troops, un¬ 
accustomed to such precipitate action, gave way, abandoned 
their guns, and retreated as fast as they could into the town. 
The walls of the town had many gaps in it, but the Indians 
had taken the ^precaution to cover these on the western face 
with palisades. Behind these palisades they now took refuge, 
and from this new position opposed a strong front to the 
advancing force. The French, however, did not allow them 
time to recover the spirit which alone would have made a 
successful defonce possible. Advancing and always advancing, 
in good order, and firing by sections as they did so, they forced 
the enemy to abandon these new defences. The defeat now 
became a ront. Falling back on each other in the narrow 
streets of the town, the enemy’s horse and foot became mixed in 
hopeless confusion, exposed, without being able to return it, or 
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to extricate themselves, to the relentless fire of the French. 
Maphuz Khan himself, mounted on an elephant, had made his 
escapo early in the day. His troops were less fortunate. 
Their very numbers impeded their movements. When, at last, 
in small bodies, in twos and threes, they made their exit from 
the northern gate and attempted to hurry* away with the 
baggage and camp equipage that yet remained to them, they 
found themselves face to face with the body of Europeans sent 
by d’Espremesnil from Madras to co-operate with Paradis, 
ilien they abandoned everything, baggage, horses, oxen, rams, 
even hope itself, and fled across the plain in wild confusion. 
The French were too much occupied in plundering their camp to 
pursue them further. But the terror which had struck into 
their souls was proved by the fact that they made no attempt 
to unite in masses till they had covered many miles in the 
direction of Arkat, and then only to fall back with all possible 
speed upon that capital of the Karnatak.” 


Orme’s History of the Military Transactions of the British 
Nation m Indostan . 

“ Maphuze Khan, immediately after this defeat, collected all 
his troops into one camp, about two miles to the westward of the 
town : but upon hearing that the French expected a reinforce¬ 
ment from Pc ndicherry, he quitted this camp the next day, and 
took possession of St. Thomd, a town situated about four miles 
to the south of Madras. 

This place, once in the possession of the Portuguese, and 
during the time of their prosperity in India famous for the 
splendor and riches of its inhabitants, lias long since been 
reduced to a town of little note or resort, although it still gives 
title to a Portuguese bishop. The town had no defence, except¬ 
ing here and there the remains of a ruined wall: a river ran 
into the sea from the west, about a quarter of a mile to the south 

of the town. Maphuze Khan took possession of the strand 
between the river and the town with his whole army, and 

planted his artillery along the bank of the river. 
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On the 24th of October the French detachment arrived, by 
break of day, at the bank of the rivor opposite to St. Tliom< 3 , 
and found the Nabob’s troops, horse and foot, drawn up on the 
other side, to oppose their passage. It had been concerted that 
a party of 400 men should march from Madrass, and attack the 
Moors on the northern side of the town, at the same time that 
the detachment from Pondicherry attacked them on the south : 
but the troops from Madrass failed to arrive in time. The other 
detachment nevertheless advanced without hesitation to the 
attack. The river was fordable, and they passed it without loss, 
notwithstanding they were exposed to the fire of the enemy’s 
artillery, which, as usual, was very ill served. As soon as they 
gained the opposite bank, they gave a general fire of their small 
arms, and then attacked with their bayonets. The Moors, 
unaccustomed to such hardy and precipitate onsets, gave way, 
and retreated into the town, where they again made a show of 
resistance from behind some pallisadoes which they had planted 
in different parts of the south side. The French continued to 
advance in good order, and no sooner fired from three or four 
platoons than the Moors gave way again ; when the horse and 
foot falling back promiscuously on each other in the narrow 
streets of the town, the confusion of the throng was so great, 
that they remained for some time exposed to the fire of the 
French, without being able to make resistance, or to retreat. 

Many were killed before the whole army could get out of the 
town, and gain the plain to the westward. Their General, 
Maphuze Khan, mounted on an elephant, on which the great 
standard of the Carnatic was displayed, was one of the first who 
made his escape. They were scarcely fled out of the town before ^ 
the detachment from Madrass arrived, and assisted in the pillage 
of the enemy’s baggage, among which were some valuable 
effects : many horses and oxen, and some camels were likewise 
taken. It is said, that the French troops murdered some of the i 

Moors whom they found concealed in the houses they were j 

plundering. This defeat struck such a terror into the Nabob’s 
army, that they immediately retreated some miles from 
Madrass, and soon after returned to Arcot.” 4 
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Burat, M., 410. 

Burgundy, Duke of, 420. 

Burma, 99. 

Bury, de, M., 50, 53, 118, 119, 121, 1&0, 156, 181, 188, 189, 193, 414 
415, 429. 

Brssorah, 7. 

Bussy, M., 15, 71, 73. 

Calcutta, 241, 251, 410. 

Carnatic, 215, 262, 292, 423, 425, 451, 452. 

Caussinet, M., 79, 88, 92. 

Cayrefourg, M., 398, 429. 

Cent lure (Ship), 15. 

Chanda Sahib, 17—20, 74,99,100, 109, 110, J18, 139 — 141, 143, 149_ 

151, 157, 158, 175, 235, 274. 275, 281, 298, 388. 

Chandernagore, 5, 2-76, 316. 410. 

Chengeac, M., 252. 

Chennamonayakkanpaiaiyam, 240. 
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Chefcpattn, 174, 176, 272. 

Ch§yur, 343. 

Chidambaram, 99, 106. 118, 154, 3o9. 

China, 331, 332, 341. 

Ohinglepm.il, 107, 133, 161. 203. 

Chinnaiya Cbetti, Audi, 20. 

Chinna Mndali, see T&nappa Mndali. 

Chinnapaiyan Chftvadi, 423, 420. 

Chinna Parasur&ma Pillai, or Chinna Parasur&man, 25—27, U5, 160, 247, 

248, 362. 

Chinna Sevi, 425. 

Chokkappa Mndali, 343, 344, 354, 355, 393, 394, 398. 

Clive, Colonel, 297. 

CcmirdotLX, Father, 221, 247, 248. 

Coja Petrus — see Petras. 

Ooja Tatouse — see Tatonse. 

Colombo, 111. 

Conjeeveram, 4, 60, 67, 81, 105,112, 2/5. 

Cooum, 75. 

Cornet, M., 25, 26, 109, 109, 200. 239, 265, 273. 

Cotterel, M., 108,110. 

Oourblan, M., 213. 

Covelong, 4, 83, 437. 

Croke. Mr., 182. 

Cnddaloro, 32, 33, 08, 106, 138, 139, 143, 180, 185, 102, 201, 212-215, 
217-220, 223, 220, 227, 210, 242, 266, 318, 373, 419, 421. 

Cuddapnh, 103, 275. 

Cutcb, 303. 

Dastgir SUhib, Mylapore, 170, 171, 297. 

Dastgir sabib, Fir Sa’dat, 02. 
d’Auteuil, M., 120. 
d’Autenil, Madame, ?26. 

Deobeaux, M. St., 257. 

d’Espr6m6nil — see Espr6m6nil. 

de la Bourdonnais - see Mab6 de la Bourdonnais. 

do la Gatinais — aee Gatinai". 

Delarche M , 38. 130, 266, 284-286, 319, 321, 323, 326, 328, 820, 833- 
335, 337, 347, 860, 303, 393, 398, 400, 401, 419, 422, 428, 429. 
de la Selle — see Setlc. 
de la Tonche — see Tooche. 

Delhi, 224, 366 -868, 381, 396. 417, 419, 430. 
de Rostaing, M . — see Rostaing. 

DSsftnii, 218, 219. 

Desfeenues, M., 5, 7. 

Des.nart-ts, M., 70, 220, 246, 248, 250, 28S. 

Devakedai, 433. 
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Devanilynka Chetti, 323. 

Devartlya Pandit, 399. 

Dharmaiyan, 72. 

Diogo, 200. 

Diw&n Sahib, 17—20. 

Dovdolin, M., 15. 47, 52, 253, 254, 273, 281, 297. 

Ddst ’Ali Khan, 22, 74. 

Du Bocage — see Booage. 

Dubois, M., 11—14, 23, 34, 40, 214. 

Due d*Orleans (Ship) — see Orleans. 

Dnlaurens, M., 110, 111, 186, 196, 197, 291, 293, 294, 355, 394. 

Dumas, M., 18, 19, 33, 111, 196, 258, 271, 288, 414. 

Dupleix, M ,27, 28. 39, 43, 44, 50, 61, 68, 83, 97, 130, 131, 150, 157, 
172, 183,190, 195, 222, 240, 246, 247, 259, 274, 282, 286, 301, 304, 318, 
324, 328, 334, 336, 343, 411,414, 415, 447, 449. 

Dupleix, Madame, 55, 56, 84, 96, 97, 200, 201, 220, 232, 252, 334, 339, 
349, 350, 364, 403. 

Duquesne, M., 72, 79, 80, 90, 92, 132, 201, 424. 

Elaichiyappnn, 32. 

England, 7, 8, 241, 367—369, 390, 402,406. 

Espr6m6nil, d\ M., 5, 7, 8, 21, 22, 25, 27, 31, 49—51, 65, 149, 309, 839, 
359, 362, 394, 396, 402,405, 449, 451. 

Europe, 73, 107, 176, 181, 223, 273, 274, 284, 290, 367, 381, 403, 420. 

Fatteh Sing, 118, 126, 140, 149. 

Favori (Ship), 15. 

Fazl Muhammad, 49. 

Febvrier, M„ 415. 

Fort St. David, 16, 24, 28, 62, 98, 106, 113, 128, 129,138, 139, 143, 144, 
147—149, 159, 173, 180—183, 190—194, 201—206, 208, 212, 214—216, 
239, 249, 243, 244, 250, 251, 266, 271, 272, 277, 301, 305, 308, 310, 318, 
336, 360, 361, 369, 373, 380, 391, 401, 406, 407, 409- 411, 414, 419—421, 
423, 435—440, 445. 

Fort St. George, 70, 75, 93, 97, 103, 105, 123, 132, 276, 277, 284, 280, 287, 
310, 312, 314, 361, 369, 445. 

France, 4, 6, 14, 15, 38, 41, 127, 186, 222, 246, 247, 288, 315, 367, 
381, 419, 420. 

Francisco Pereira — see Pereira. 

Friell, M., 190, 309, 403. 

Ganapati, 102. 

Ganjam, 403. 

Gatinais, do la, M., 22, 34, 35. 

Gaudelaire, M., 49. . 

Gheria, 297. 

Gingee, 79, 80, 84,109, 113, 125, 164, 159, 163, 173, 182, 383, 416. 

Goa, 4, 7, 8, 52. 

Gopalaiyan, 159. 
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Gopalakrishna Aiyan, 33, 34, 03, 73, 80, 308, 402. 

Gosse, M., 5, 7, 50, 53, 57, 259. 

Goapil, M., 307. 

Govardhana Das, 168, 169. 

GovindaRao, 22, 227. 

Gnilliard, M., 323. 

Gulab Sing (Arcot), 128, 232, 233, 275, 393, 429. 

Garuvappa Chetti, Kandal, 3, 4, 8, 11, 20, 21, 27, 31, 35, 49, 52, 77, 404. 
Guruvappa Nayakkan, 192. 

# 

Harisankar Tarwadi or Harisankar or Tarwadi, 92, 119—121, 143. 

Hasan ’All TThan, 124. 

Herigoyen, M., 108, 110. 

Hinde, Mr., 98, 105, 208, 239. 

Hindustan, 176, 451. 

Hirasat Khan, 123, 174. 

Hob9on Jubson, 74. 

Horse-tail (battery), 424, 435. 

Hugly, 276. 

Hungary, 120, 265, 332, 340—342, 389, 393, 420. 

Husain, 60, 69, 80. 

Husain, Haji, 395. 

Husain B&bib, 38, 39, 44, 45, 60, 70, 71, 100, 103-105, 107, 112, 121, 127— 
‘ 129, 147-149, 151, 152,156, 157,161, 165, 170, 171, 217, 255, 2t0, 263, 
267, 272, 277, 279, 284, 285, 287, 296, 301, 303, 337, 308, 314, 337, 338, 
345^ 346, 348, 392, 396, 422, 428, 429. 

Husain Tfihir Khan, 259, 263, 270, 277, 310, 311. 

Hyderabad, 186. 

Ila-abad, 430. 

Imam Sahib, GO, 102, 108, 124, 168, 295, 301, 325, 343, 361, 370, 393, 398, 
India, 72, 74, 93, 99, 297, 386 ; 443, 444, 447, 448, 450, 451. 

Inn&si, 395. 

Irusappa Muttu Cbeftb 261. 

Ispahan, 331, 332. 
tswaran, 70. 

J’afar S&bib, 388. 

Jayaram Pandit, 296. 

Jehunabad, 430. 

K&b&, 303. 

KakkaldrpSttab 107, 206. 

K&lap6ttai, 130, 154. 

Kalavai, 166. 

Kambalaiyar, 81. 

Kauakar&ya Mudali alias Pedro, 32, 100, 128, 196, 336, 350. 

Kandaiyar, Paehai or Kandoppaiyar, Pachai Turaiyur, 41, 65, 81. 
Kandappan, 8, 49, 51, 190, 309. 

Kanji Mit$ya, 278, 279. 
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Karidi Buclmnna, 251. 

Karikal, 60, 114,121, 274, 284, 411, 414. 

Karukampakkam, 71. 

Karunguzhi, 109, 123, 203. 

Knrnttambi Nayinar, 68, 74, 78, 89,94, 159, 181, 184, 271. 

Kasi Dds Bukkonji, 119, 141, 142, 395. 

K^sikansu Sing, 227. 

Ka^tdramb&kkam, 34. 

Kattnpl'Ua'yar Kovil, 185. 

KavOrlpak^am, 109, 166. 

ICorjoan, dbt M., 50, 53, 57, 82, 84, 85, 103,105,148, 155, 170, 217, 259,200, 
398. 

Kgsava Bao .“20- 

KhAjil Hi’ a “I’.-ullih IOiAn, 432. 

KMn Sahib, 81, 84. 

Klmrshid-nd-din Khaii Bahfidur, Firaz Jang, 431. 

Kilinjakuppam, 300, 30lr?- 
KirambalaiyQr, 359. 

Kimmampakkam, 422. 

Kodambakkam, 133. 

Kolatri, 04. 

Komraaiyap&kkara, 309. 

Konuuana Mndali, 19G, 197. 

Konda Reddi, 102. 

Kondtir Tope, 183, 204, 214, 255, 306, 301. 

Krimasi Pandic, 01. 

Krishnaiyan, 240. 

Krishnaiyan, the Hasty, 73. 

Kribhnaji Nayakkan, 155. 

Krishna Rao, 211, 277, 293. 

Krishna (River), 112, 129,275, 289, 433. 

KubSra, 9, 353. 

Kddapakkam, 92, 154. 

Kumaran, Yangala, 4. 

KfinimSdu, 33. 

Kimnat-tdr, 95. 

Kunti Nayakkan, 406. 

Kuppam, 184. 

la Bonrdonnais —see Make do la Bourdonnais. 
la Gatinais —see Gatinais. 

Lakshmana Mudali or Lakshmanan, 190—192, 252. 

Lakslimanan, 26. 

Lakshmana N&yakkan, 389, 397. 

Lakshmana Nftyakkan (Gnn), 194. 

LdlapSttai, 20, 128, 430. 

La Renommee (Ship), 10. 

Lasse, M., 284. 
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la Selle— see Selle. 

la Touche— see Touche. 

la Villebague— see Mali6 de la Villebague. 

Layillette, M., 396, 397. 

Lazar— see Tanappa Mudali. , 

LeBon, M., 93, 132—135. 

Legou, M., 66, 290. 

Lenoir, M., 207, 251. 

Leyrit, do, M., 273. 

Lhostis, M., 108, 110. 

Little Mount, 71, 72, 85. 

Louis, XIV, 419,420. 

Louis, XV, 419, 420. 

Louis Prakasan or Prakasan, 247, 407. 

Love, Col., H. D., 415. 

Lye (Ship), 52. 

Madanftnda Pandit, 38, 48, 55, 92, 93, 122, 129 } 149 , 211, 233, 266, 279, 
293, 323, 349, 351, 354, 364, 406. 

Madras, 3—8, 10, 11, 13, 16, 20--25, 27, 28, 3\ 82,84—37, 39, 49, 42—57, 
Gl—61, 66, 67, 70, 71, 73, 75, 77, 78, 8J } 83, 88, 93—98, 100—103, 
105,107-110, 113, 114, 113—126,130^136, 139, 141, -147-152, 
155—153, 160, 161,163,165, 167-172. 182, 184, 197,212, 215, 218, 
222, 221, 228,239, 241, 246, 251, 252, 256, 257, 259—261, 271, 274, 

270 -278, 282, 284, 290, 296, 297, SOI, 312, 313, 839, 342, 349 , 352, 
353, 359, 362, 364, 368—372, 374, 377, 390, 39], 394, 396, 398. 399, 
402-405, 411, 417, 418, 428, 429, 436/437, 440, 443, 445, 447—449, 
451, 452. 

MadurAntakam, 203, 218. 

Mahudeva Aiyan, 99. 

Mah6 f 15, 28, 33, 50, 61, 75, 7 d, 7sj 89, 95, 96, 109, 130, 132, 134, 160, 153, 
163, 104, 167, lG.O, 171, 185—187, 199, 209, 223, 227, 273, 202, 302, 307* 
315, 32b, 32 9, 330, 389, 373, 387, 411, 414, 419, 421, 423, 424, 433, 434. ’ 

Mal»6 do la Bourdonnais, M., 3—5, 7, 8, 10—12, 14, 16, 21, 22, 27,28, 31, 
32, 34, 37, 39, 47, 49, 52, 60, 88, 97,169, 216, 246, 247, 253, 254, 256, 27G. 

Maiiti de la Villebague, M., 4, 10, 13, 39, 130, 298. 

Mahfuz KhA.li, 35—39, 44, 45, 55—57, GO, 62, 63, 67—71, 75—78, 81—85, 
93—96, 98, 99, 101—106, 109, 110, 112—114, 118, 120, 125, 126, 133, 
186, 163, 155, 158, 160-162, 166, 167, 169, 171, 174, 175, 177, 183, 184, 
186, 199, 203, 211—214, 216, 217, 227, 230, 232, 234, 238, 244, 254, 255, 
268,272,275—278, 285, 2S9, 296, 297, 302—304, 306, 309, 311—325, 
328—330, 332-338, 345—348, 351, 357—364, 371—383, 393, 394, 41H, 
430 , 445, 447, 449, 451, 452. 

Maire, Le, M„ 220, 221, 248. 

Malabar, 71,77, 297. 

Malaikkozhundan, 51, 220. 

Malaiyappa Mudali, 100, 186. 

Malaya, 99. 

Malaytllam, 866. 
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Malleson, 443, 444, 447, 448. 

MalrAja, 143, 215,226, 423. 

Mandagappedu, 425. 

MangAn f 233. 

MangA PiUai, 407—409. 

Manian, 174. 

Manilla, 165, 312, 343. 

Manjakuppam, 180—182, 186, 187, 22G, 421, 423, 427, 433. 

Manftji, 218, 219, 229, 233, 234, 255. 

Marie Gertrude (Ship), 3, 4. 

MarikrishnApuram, 186—189, 252,435. 

Martin, M., G3, 68, 69. 

Martin St .—see St. Martin. 

Mary, Virgin, 349. 

Mascarcigne, 0, 11, 13—16, 25,4,1,71, 274, 288,208, 315,370, 4H. 
Masulipatam, 108, 251. 

Mathien, M., 192, 198, 279, 280. 

Mayi Mandalam, 166. 

Mecca, 373. 

MettnpAlaiyam, 114. 

MinAkshi AmmAl, 130. 

Minot, 34. 

Miran, M., 7, 8, 24S, 256. 

Mir Asad, 142, 174, 176,177, 398, 399, 418 
Mir Asad-ullAh KhAn, 174, 176. 

Mir G-hulAra Husain, 102,123, 206, 388. 

Mir Husain KhAn, 65, 66, 108, 109, 176,198. 

Mir Kalim Klian, 431. 

Mir NaBim ’Ali KhAn BahAdur Aeand Jang, 433. 

MirzA, 67. 

MirzA ’All BAg, 48, 49. 

MirzA Had! IlAji B@g, 62. 

Miyan SAhib, Perumukkal, 109, 198, 211, 230, 232, 801. 388,389, 891. 
Mocha, 66, 71, 253, 255, 279, 2S0, 312. 

Monson, Mr., 20, 119,130, 284. 

Montbrun, M., 446. 

Morse, Mr., 20, 21, 27, 51, 54, 119, 130—132, 134, 139, 150, 151, 190-192, 
246, 252, 2GO, 290, 291, 301. 

Morse, Mrs,, 192, 252. 

Mortandi CbAvadi, 159, 160. 

Muhammad ’All, 110, 112, 114, 127, 159,160, 176,183, 206, 289, 306, 310, 
333, 358, 364, 372. 

Muhammad ’All KhAn, 18, 110,112, 114, 12G, 127, 129, 130, 149, 160, 153, 
156, 159, 163,107, 173, 174, 176,180—183,185, 198,199, 201-205, 208, 
212- 214, 216, 217, 227, 230—232, 234, 235, 238, 244, 254, 255, 265—268, 
272, 275—278, 284, 289, 29G, 297,303, 304, 309, 310, 311, 315, 316, 
318-320, 332, 334, 335,337, 338,340, 342—341, 346,348, 358—364, 
373, 375, 3S3, 394, 405. 
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Muhammad Ismail, 339, 310. 

Muhammad Miyan, 118. 

Muhammad Shall, 22. 

Muhammad Sharif, 4*29. 

Muhammad Sharif Khan, 156, 429. 

Muhammad Tavakkal, Shaikh, 260 -264, 267,272, 276—279, 281,281 -287, 
296, 303, 304, 307—323, 330, 333-337, 339, 345, 347, 348,357—363, 365, 
377, 378, 382, 3S3, 386—388, 395—400, 428, 430. 

Mulla’ Abd-nl-Shah Ahmad Khan Baqar-ud-din, 186. 

M nival a Rava aiyan, 251. 

Mun Ronp Sing, 109. 

Muri D&s, 5, 279. 

Murtaza ’All Kh&n, Yelloro. 137, 142, 150, 158, 174, 198, 397. 

Mdrtikuppam, 425. 

Muruga Pillai, 138. 

Mnttaiya Pillai alias Muttaiyappan, 40, 42, 43, 46, 49, 53, Gl, G- ; , 98, 115, 
134, 135, 294, 308, 309, 395, 401. 

Muttirusa Pijjai Chavadi, 185. 

Muttiyalp§ttai, 132, 133, 135, 389, 404. 

Mnttiyalu Nayakkan, 144, 433, 

Muttiyalu Nayakkan, Pandil, 423. 

Mntfcu, 81, 83, 84. 

Mnttukrislma Cliettb 64. 

Muttn Malla Reddi, 198, 291. 

Muttu Rama Chet#, 105. 

Muttu Vonkatapati Reddi, see Yenkatapati Reddi. 

Mylapore, 4, 35, 46, 50, 51, GO, 62, 67, 72, 82, 83, 85, 94, 95, 99, 102, 106, 
107, 133-135, 137, 141, 170, 171, 274.. 296, 313, 372, 374, 404, 419, 445. 
Mysore, 19, 432, 

Nagbji Pandit, 156, 308. 

Nainiya Pillai, 111, 271. 

Nainiyappa Mndali, 14, 23. 

Nainiyappan, 13. 

Nainiyappan, Kudaikkftra, 4, 10, 12. 

Nallanna Mudali, 12, 119. 

Nallatambi Arunachala Chet# or N. Arun&chala Chet # — see Arunaohald 

Chet#* 

N&r&yana Pillai, 84, 85, 102. 

NarSndra Chettb 406, 407. 

Na?ir Jang, 186, 289, 292—295, 361. 

Nasir Quli Khan, 306, 307, 309, 317, 333. 

Navamal, 198. 

Naw&b Husain S&kib —see Husain Sahib. 

Nawllfo Mahfuz Khan —see Mahfuz Kli&n. 

Nazim ’All Kh&n, 332. 

N&zim Muhi-ud-din, 79, 80. 

Negapatam, 98, 180, 257. 
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Nekar, M., 415. 

Nellikuppam, 180. 

Neptune (Skip), 3, 34, 436, 437. 

Nicholas, M., 111. 

Nizam-ul-mulk, 137, 170, 175, 176, 186, 187, 202. 432, 433. 

Nungambakkam 75, 133. 

Odi Dfis, 280. 

Odiyampattu, 422. 

Orleans , Due d 1 (Ship), 3. 

Orme, 443, 444, 451. 

Ozhukarai, 72, 78—80, 195, 305, 306, 309, 319, 389. 

Pachai Kandappaiyar, Turaiytir— see Kandaiyar. 

Pachaiyappa Mudali, 159, 160. 

PAdirikuppam, 305. 

Palaiytir, 240. 

Palm (Hills), 41. 

Pan Ay dr, 203. 

Panon, M., 5, 6, 8, 402. 

Panruti, 173, 359. 

Paradis, M., 60—62, 72, 83,94, 95, 105, 109, 134, 149, 158, 160, 161, 163— 
165, 167—169, 171, 172, 177, 181, 183, 188, 189, 194, 202, 215—218, 
220, 221, 233, 251, 317, 414, 415, 419, 421, 425, 426, 433, 434, 443— 
445, 447—451. 

ParasurAma Piiiai, or Parosuruman, 169, 160, 248, 325, 340, 360. 
ParasurAma Pil.lai, Chinna —see Chinna ParasarAma Pillai. 

Patram alias Srirangaraghu NAyukulu, 302. 

Pattavaidyan, 72. 

PattAmpAkkam, 240. 

Paul, St. — see St. Paal. 

Peddu Chetti, 220, 389. 

Peddu NAyakkan, 50, 51, 98. 

Pedro ,—see Kanakaraya Mudali. 

PennAr (Lliver), 182, 423, 425. 

PennAtdr, 206. 

Pereira, Francisco, 82. 

Periya AiyA, 162, 227, 228, 238. 

Periya Pihai, 211, 231, 232. 

Periya Sevi, 425. 

PerumA} Mudali, 190. 

PerumAl NAyakkan, 111. 

Pernmukkal, 109, 198, 211. 230, 232, 388, 3S9 391, 401. 

Perumnkk&l MiyAn SAhib,— see MiyAn SAhib. 

Petrus, Coja, 118, 119. 

Peyton, Mr., 15, 241, 251, 410. 

Phlnix (Ship), 3, 4. 

Philip, V., 419, 420. 

PiohA LA1A, 393, 
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Pillaiyflr, 220. 

Pitt, Mr., 204. 

Plaisanes, LI., 181. 

Point de Galle, 242. 

Ponna PiUai, 102. 

Fondicliery, 4, 24, 33, 34, 36, 47—50, 52—54, 5G, 61, 63, 65, 71, 79, 82, 83, 
88, 91, 93, 97, 99, 102, 103, 108, 109, 119-127, 130, 131, 134, 135, 138, 
139, 149—151, 153,154,159, 161, 163—165, 169,172,176, 182, 199, 201, 
203, 211, 212, 216, 222, 224, 227, 238, 244, 215, 251, 257, 260, 263, 276, 
283, 287—290, 292, 296—298, 302, 305, 306, 308—310, 312—316, 318— 
323, 326, 333—336, 338, 343, 345, 349, 352, 357—361, 364, 367, 368, 
370—378, 380, 381, 400, -103 -406, 414, 421, 425, 427, 429, 430, 434, 436, 
437, 447, 448, 451, 452. 

PoonL, 274. 

Poonamallee, 4, 133, 404. 

Porcher, M., 403, 424. 

Porto No'vo, 98, 99, 106, 154, 212, 218, 231, 251, 255, 257, 258, 204,271, 
274, 304, 305, 318, 359, 403. 

Portugal, 315. 

PrakAsan —see Louis PrakAsan. 

Princess Mary (Ship), 3, 118, 273. 

PulampAkkam, 203. 

Pulicat, 251, 256, 257, 302. 

PftranAnkuppam, 309. 

P&rnachand, Diwan, 432. 

PAtturai, 422. 

QAdir Ilusain KhAn, 109, 166. 

» 

RAchftr, 95. 

RAghava Pandit, 74. 

Ragh6ji, 433. 

Ragb6ji BhAnsla, 118, 140, 149, 296, 361. 

RAjO Pandit, 118,139, 140, 143, 149, 151, 152. 
llAju Street, 119. 

RAmabhadra Chefth 160. 

RAmachandra Aiyan, 404. 

RAmachandra Pandit, 403. 

Itamaiyan, 5, 25, 159. 

RAmalinga Aiyan, 240. 

Ramanappa Chettb 388. 

llanga PiUai, (Accountant), 110, 251. 

Ranga PiUai —see Ananda Ranga Piljai, 

Rangappa Cliettb 53, 54. 

Rangappa NAyakkan, 182, 304, 860. 

Ranjangkar, 161. 

RatnAji Pandit, 429. 

Ra/A ’All KhAn, Vellore, 22. 
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lazA Sahib, 17, 281. 

3 d Hill (battery), 424. 
.obins, 445. 

•.ostaing, dc, M., 12, 13, 23. 


’aadut-nllAh KM. U > l75 - 
aarbuvg, 420. 
adAsiva Rao, 262. 

.diq Sahib, 125, 126. 

Madras, 78, 161, 164, 165, 1C7, 184. 
iafdar ’All, 18. 

,'afdar ’Alt KliAn, 110, 141. 

Ahu BAjA, 140, 149, 157. 
iaidapet, 61, 71, 133. 
t. David— see Fort St. David, 
t. George— see Fort St. George, 
t. .1 aoques, 484. 

t. Louis (Ship), 52, 256, 257, 273, 297. 
t. Martin, M., 28, 257, 258, 433, 434. 
t. Paul, 82, 220, 222, 224, 225, 247, 249-251, 407. 
b. Paul, M., 410. 

Thomas* Mount, 71, 169, 406. 
b. Tliora6, 444, 445, 447—449, 451, 452. 

Damir, 272. 
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INTRODUCTION 

l - • ' - . 

?he present volume covers a somewhat longer 
eriod than those which have immediately preceded 
t. It opens on October 18, 1748, just after 
Boscawen had raised the siege of Pondichery, and 
includes on March 31, 1750, when the armies of 
Ihanda Sahib and N&sir Jang had come face to face. 
vVithin this period however there are two great 
'aps which the student of the period cannot but 
egret. The first runs from November 24, 1748, to 
July 28, 1740; and consequently we lack all detail 
f the concluding negotiations between Dupleix 
ad Chanda Sahib of which, so far as published 
atter goes at present, our information is extremely 
gue. The second runs from July 28 to September 
■'49 ; and consequently we lack the detail of the 
vements just before the battle of Ambftr, the 
ie itself, and the events immediately following, 
.is is regrettable because, as we shall see, the Diary 
-osts a view of the movements of that campaign 
ach at variance with that hitherto received. 
Despite these disadvantages, the present volume 
' I think, more interesting and more important 
n its predecessors. For one thing, no part of 
is previously been published. Up to the close 
L e siege of Pondichery, all the more valuable 
lges had already appealed in the admirable 
tions of M. Vinson ; 1 but these come to a close 
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in October 1748, with the repulse of the English 
chronicled in the last volume. The present and the 
remaining instalments of the l)iary have the fresh¬ 
ness of unpublished matter. 

In the second place our diarist has now reached 
an historical epoch more important and less known 
than that which preceded it. The early history of 
Pondichery, like that of Madras, is largely paro¬ 
chial. It only touches occasionally and by accident 
on great issues. Even the war of 1744—49, the 
capture of Madras, and the quarrels of Dupleix 
and La Bourdonnais, afford events of only minor 
importance, which in no wise affected the issues of 
the national contest. It is scarcely a paradox to say 
that the most important event of that period was tho 
storm which shattered the fleet of La Bourdonnais; 
and that, not because it ruined French sea-power 
in Eastern waters—in no case could the great 
French sailor have encountered with success the 
armament of Boscawen—but because it added 1,200 
fighting men to the garrison commanded by Dupleix. 
The consequences of that augmentation were really 
important. Without it, Dupleix probably could not 
have defended Pondichery against the English, nor 
could he have intervened with such striking success 
in Indian politics. The historical importance off 1 
Pondichery and Madras dates from the battle of 
Ambftr. 

Of the events leading up to that battle we see 
something in the earlier part of the following pages. 








The news of Chanda Sahib’s liberation by the 
Marathas and his advance at the head of an array, 
had reached Pondiohery some months before the 
present Volume opens. But the long period of 
inaction which had ensued had shaken the belief of 
Dupleix in the reality of the adventurer’s approach. 
He roundly says he does not believe a word of it, 
and refuses an offer of Raz& Sahib’s to pledge jewels 
for the debt owed by Chanda Sahib’s family. 1 But 
a day or two later he begins to hedge, telling the 
diarist to write so as to persuade Chanda Sahib 
that his son’s forcible detention in Pondichery was 
intended merely to secure the* return of his mother. 2 
Just at this point the Diary breaks off, and we do 
not know the details of the events by which the 
alliance between Chanda Sahib and Dupleix was 
again knit up. If we may believe the account 
given in the Company’s Memoir against Dupleix,— 
Dupleix himself nowhere condescends to more than 
vague generalities on the topic—an embassy was 
received towards the end of February at Pondichery, 
with the result that Dupleix promised the assistance 
of a body of Europeans to place Chanda Sahib on the 
masnad of Arcot, on condition that he would at once 
take into his pay 2,000 French sepoys and grant 
the French the neighbouring district of Villiya- 
nalldr, which they had long been asking from Nasir 
Jang in exchange for Madras. 


1 See pp. 8 and 26 injra. 


2 pp 29-30 infra. 
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The movements of Chanda S&hib during this 
period are .yet more obscure. On reconsideration 
of the matter, I am inclined to think that all 
the historians have failed to give a correct account 
of them. Orme and Wilks give us legendary and 
fantastic stories of wars, defeats, and amazing libe¬ 
rations. In the absence of more explicit informa¬ 
tion, it seems probable that the year which elapsed 
between Chanda S&hib’s release from Sat&ra and 
his appearance in the Carnatic was spent by him in 
attempting to bring the Raja of Bednfir into subjec¬ 
tion to Muzaffar Jang as Nawab of Bijapur—perhaps 
at first with the vague hope of doing there what he 
had almost accomplished at Trichinopoly, and estab¬ 
lishing himself in an independent position. In the 
course of the Bednfir war he lost his eldest son, 
’Abid Sahib ; he exacted from the R&ja a tribute of 
2^ lakhs of rupees for Muzaffar Jang; and then in 
June 1749, they moved together towards the 
Carnatic. 1 2 

Vague news of their preparations reached the old 
Naw&b Anwar-ud-din KMn at Arcot in the course of 
that month He also had intelligence that Raz& S&hib 
at Pondichery was preparing to join his father. 
In order to test the intentions of Dupleix, he wrote 
demanding that Razft S&hib should be turned out of 
the French settlement. 8 


1 See pp. 102 and 107 infra ; and also Cbandd. Sahib’s own brief 
account, pp. 186-186. 

2 p. 100 infra. 
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A day or two later came news of the precautions 
which the Nawdb had thought it wise to take. He 
had sent his family off to various places of safety, 
paid up the arrears of his army, and written to 
Muzaffar Jang to learn what terms could be got. 
By this time, also, Arcot was thoroughly alarmed ; 
merchants were removing their property; and not 
a bullock could be had. 1 On July 10, Dupleix had 
news that the invaders had reached DSvanahalli, 
with 14,000 horse and 15,000 foot. 2 

Immediately all preparations were made to des¬ 
patch Raz4 S&hib with the promised 2,000 sepoys 
under ’Abd-ul-rahm&n and 300 European volunteers 
under d’Auteuil. Ra.z& S&hib was called upon to 
execute bonds for the payment of the troops, as had 
been previously agreed, and to make the promised 
grant for Villiyanallffr. Within a few days more, 
he, d’Auteuil and ’Abd-ul-rahm&n had marched 
for Arcot. * 8 

What follows is largely divergent from the 
accepted version of events. It has been usually 
supposed that ChandS S&hib advanced through the 
D&malcheruvu Pass, through which 'the Marathas 
had advanced in 1740 ; that Anwar-ud-din lay 
at Ambftr; that the French and their allies effected 
a junction, routed Anwar-ud-din, and then occu¬ 
pied Arcot. 4 But this story in itself offers 
considerable difficulties. Ambflr does not lie on the 


1 p. 110 infra. 2 p. 123 infra . 

8 pp. HI, 124, 129 and 134 tn/rc*. 4 Malleson, French in Indiq> p. 287, 
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road which would lead an invading army from 
Damulcheruvu to Arcot. It is not apparent, then, 
why Anwar-ud-din should have taken post there, or 
why Cliandft 8&hib should have turned aside from 
Arcot to meet him. Why should Anwar-ud-din 
have thus abandoned his capital, and why should 
his rival have neglected to seize it ? 

But according to the news which reached Ranga 
Pillai, the movements of the armies were very differ- 
ent. Chandd SShib did not enter the Carnatic from 
the north, but from the west, by what was called 
the Chengama Pass. Anwar-ud-din advanced to 
meet him and seems to have taken up a position 
which barred the enemy’s moving towards Pondi- 
chery. He is asserted to have had with him but a 
fifth of the forces that accompanied the invaders. 1 

Meanwhile Razit S&hib had moved northward, 
and on July 26 news came that he had reached 
Arcot; ChandS. S&hib was believed to be at SaMdfrv, 
and the NawSb still at Chengama. 2 

In that position Ranga Pillai leaves the three 
""armies, and does not tell us how they came to meet 
at Ambftr. Probably Chandii Sahib moved towards 
Arcot, joined the French at Pallikonda 3 and then 
turned back to encounter Anwar-ud-din moving 
after him. We must probably give up the tradi¬ 
tional entrenchments which d’Auteuil had so much 
difficulty to storm. In any case on August 3, 

p. 137 infra. 2 pp. 14(5-147 infra. 




3 p. 163 infra. 
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Anwar-ud-din perished there ; his elder son, Mahfuz 
Khan, was made a prisoner ; and the younger, 
Muhammad ’All, escaped to Trichinopoly. 

^hen the Diary reopens a month later, the 
victors are still at Arcot, the province has in general 
submitted, and the refractory killedar of ChStpattu 
is being coerced into making terms. The French 
officers, who had found Chanda S&hib slow in 
rewarding their valour, were given a donation of 
20,000 rupees and sent in advance towards Pondi- 
chery, whither Chanda Slliib and Muzaffar Jang 
followed at the end of the month. 

There they remained some time, discussing their 
future plans. It has been said that this delay was 
caused by the presence of Boscawen’s squadron on the 
Coast. That may well have been the case ; but 
Orme’s belief 1 that Boscawen himself wished to 
intervene and was only hindered from doing so by 
Floyer’s refusal to make an official request to that 
effect, seems to me difficult to accept. The English 
had already decided to support Muhammad ’All; 2 
one cannot therefore suppose that they shrank from 
the responsibility for intervention. Moreover in a 
lengthy despatch, describing the political situation 
on the Coast at this moment, Boscawen does not 
breathe a word of any wish to remain. 3 He left 
the Coast in consequence of orders from the 

1 History , Vol. I, p. 133. 

2 Malleson (French in India f p. 241) is mistaken in supposing that 
Floyer shrank from 1 the support of a pretender in extremis / 

3 Boscawen to Bedford, May 2&, 1750 (P.R.0., C.0., 77—18). 
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Admiralty 1 sufficiently categorical to explain his 
departure even at so remarkable a crisis. 

Chanda Sahib and Muzaffar Jang then set out 
to replenish their purses, rather than to complete 
their conquests. They moved southwards, towards 
Tanjore, but, Chand§, Sahib turned aside to exact 
tribute from Udaiy&rpalaiyam. He spent about a 
fortnight there, and then, having received 70,000 
pagodas, he rejoined Muzaffar Jang, and the two 
appeared before Tanjore in December 1749. 

Here again RaBga Pillai shows the accepted 
version to be exceedingly erroneous. Malleson 2 
makes him arrive before that city on November 7, 
when in fact he was still in the neighbourhood of 
Pondichery. The same writer descants upon the 
mortification of Dupleix at learning that his allies 
had diverged from the road to Trichinopoly to attack 
Tanjore. Nothing could be more inaccurate. Dup¬ 
leix manifests the greatest interest in the Tanjore 
affair. He inquires eagerly of the diarist whether 
Chanda Sahib will really get from the Raja the 
half-crore he talks of; and himself writes to Chanda 
SShib to express his pleasure at hearing he has 
settled with Udaiydrpalaiyam and is advancing 
against Tanjore. 3 

On December 20 the news reached Pondichery 
that the allied troops had surrounded the city, and 
two days later that on December 17 the Prench 

Corbett to Boscawen, July 14, 1748 (P.R.Q., Adm. 2 —72, f. 207). 
He loft behind 630 men (not 300, as Malleson says). 

Op. cit., p. 247. 8 pp. 271 and 280 infra. 
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under Duquesne had not only driven the enemy from 
an outpost but also captured one of the gates. 1 The 
current version places the latter event on December 
28, apparently by a confusion of the New and Old 
styles. On this the R&jsi sought terms, but seems 
to have been so alarmed at the demands made that 
he suddenly attacked his enemies and is related to 
have driven them from the gate which they had 
been holding. Shortly after this he agreed to pay 
Chandsi Sahib 70 lakhs of rupees and to make a 
douation of 6,60,000 rupees apparently to ’Abd-ul- 
rahtn&n’s sepoys. On this Chanda Sahib’s army 
withdrew to a short distance from the walls. 2 

It has usually been supposed that Chand& S&hib 
continued in the neighbourhood of Tanjore owing 
to the guile of the Raja who, as far as possible, 
delayed the payments which he had agreed to 
make ; and that this delay brought about the second 
beleaguerinent of the place in the month of 
February. 3 The delays of the R&j& were probably 
considerable and intentional. But it was his old 
passion for conquest that held Chandst Sahib at 
Tanjore and made him besiege the place again. 
On February 10 Dupleix interviewed a confidential 
messenger, charged according to oriental custom 
with proposals which their author preferred not to 
write down. The first of these wa3 to the effect 
* that Chandfi, Sahib had only refrained from capturing 




1 pp. 312 and 321-822 infra. 

% PP’ 334, 344, 399 and 352-853 infra. 3 Malleson, op, cit p. 248. 
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Tanjo.ee out of consideration for the Marathas; but 
now that news had come of the S&hu R&j&’s death, 
he proposed capturing the place and begged the 
orders of Dupleix, to both the French troops and the 
sepoys, that they should abstain from plunder. 

That Dupleix should have concurred in this 
singular proposal, provided it did not arouse the 
hostility of the Marathas, can surprise no one. He 
himself proposed the same thing to the French Com¬ 
pany not long after. However he warned his ally to 
take the place by capitulation rather than by storm, 
for in the latter case he was sure the sepoys could 
not be restrained from plunder. 1 Chanda Sahib, we 
know, refused to allow Goupil to attack the city on 
February 24 ; and it appears then that Tanjore was 
saved from capture neither by the deceitful wiles of 
the king, nor by the panic which the approach of 
N&sir Jang was to cause, but by the fact that 
ChandS, Sahib was anxious to secure the treasure 
in the city for himself, and that he feared the 
consequences of a storm. 

This curious incident shows that the French, 
no more than ourselves, had as yet converted their 
sepoys into a dependable force. In a previous 
volume the diarist has alluded to the misconduct of 
an English commandant of sepoys, Bikkan Kh&n. 2 
In the present volume he illustrates the attitude 
taken up by the principal French commandant, 
Shaikh ’Abd-ul-rahman or Muzaffar KMn. We 

1 pp. 362-363 infra. 


2 See Yol. IV, pp. 120, eto. 









find him committing people to custody without 


authority. 1 Baza Sahib complains of his demands. 2 
His troops are disinclined to march. 8 He intrigues 
with Chanda Sahib to deprive ImSm S&hib’s son of 
his father’s jaghirs and to secure them for himself. 4 
He obtains from the Rajft of Tanjore a bond for a 
large amount; and though several persons, including 
himself, admit its issue, the bond disappears and 
cannot be produced in spite of all Dupleix’ inquiries ; 
but Dupleix fears to punish him because of the 
approach of Nhsir Jang. 5 

This last event had been long foretold and 
long discredited. In November 1749, news of his 
pi’eparations had almost made Muzaffar Jang 
abandon his enterprise and endeavour to secure his 
own countries by withdrawing thither and (probably) 
making his submission. 6 But a month later Dupleix 
was still refusing to believe in the reality of the 
danger; he thought that Nasir Jang was too deeply 
involved in hostility with the Maratbas to make so 
distant an excursion which would leave his northern 
territories exposed to their raids. 7 Even at the 
close of January he and Chanda S&hib were buoying 
themselves up with the hope that N&sir Jang’s 
followers would prove friends of Muzaffar Jang; 8 
not until news was received of emissaries coming 
from the Subahdar with offers of terms, did Dupleix 

A p. 193 infra. a pp. 198-199 infra. 

3 p. 232 infra. 4 p. 299 injra. 

5 pp 399 and 404 infra. 6 pp. 238-239 infra. 

7 p. 292 infra. 8 p. 359 infra. 
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really apprehend trouble, and even then he chiefly 
feared a settlement in which French interests would 
be disregarded. His message was that he, Chandfi 
SShib and Muzaffar Jang were as three heads under 
one hat and that no peace should be made without 
his consent. 1 

The actual entrance of Nasir Jang into the pro¬ 
vince, preceded by Morari R&o and a cloud of 
Marathas 2 3 , took Dupleix by surprise. He had not 
credited the repeated warnings he had received, and 
had ascribed Muzaffar Jang’s uneasiness to dis¬ 
content with the subordinate part he was playing 
before Tanjore. A day or two after he had learnt 
of the invasion, he heard that Chanda Sahib had 
hastily broken up his camp and was flying for shelter 
towards Pondichery. La Touche, tho French com¬ 
mandant, described the alarm of the two leaders as 
extreme. 3 

At last on March 13 Chanda SShib reached 
Pondichery. He proposed to lie within shelter of 
the town until the great host of the enemy should 
have eaten up the country and be compelled to 
withdraw by hunger. The diarist actually feared 
to interpret to Dupleix his panic-stricken words, 
and it was with difficulty that Dupleix succeeded 
in reanimating his uncertain courage to the point 
of moving towards the invaders. His son, however, 
displayed a worthier spirit, asking, in reply to his 

2 pp. 872 and 377 infra. 

3 pp. 381-385 infra. 


1 p. 367 infra. 
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mother’s prayer that he should remain in Pondi- 
chery, * What could be worse than to remain idle 
here while my father goes to battle ? ’* 

Nfisir Jang however was offering terms. The 
volume closes with reports of the offers made by 
his bakhshi to the two pretenders. He was, it 
seems, prepared to give both of them jaghirs and to 
repay their debt to the French. Dupleix himself 
expressed satisfaction and told his allies that he 
approved whether they decided for peace or war. 
Neither he nor anyone else had the least concep¬ 
tion that they were on the eve of four years’ relent¬ 
less though unacknowledged war with that nation 
which they had just foiled so completely both at 
Pondichery and Madras. 

Yet there again they had had ample warning. 
The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle had restored Madras 
to the English. The rendition Of the place was 
carried out in August 1749, and the old inhabitants, 
whom Dupleix had made every effort to bring to 
Pondichery, flocked back to their ruined homes as 
gladly as though the whole fort and town had 
belonged to each one of them. 2 English prestige 
had been dimmed; but evidently it had not dis¬ 
appeared. But Dupleix looked to their total 
extinction. They had provoked the Tanjoreans by 
a very ill-judged attack in favour of Shahji. 
Ohand& S&hib would appear as the French nominee 
for the Nawabship. So early as July 1749, in one 


1 p. 394 infra. 


2 pp. 159, etc., infra. 
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of those irritable speeches which Dnpleix was 
wholly unable to restrain, he declared that Maratha 
and Muslim would unite to expel the English from 
the Coromandel Coast. 

Nor had Dupleix the prudence to conceal his 
designs. After the victory of Ambftr, the French 
received grants of territory bordering on that which 
the English held round Fort St. David. As if that 
was not enough, Dupleix endeavoured to retain 
control over St. Thome as a post of observation 
from which to watch and inconvenience the English 
at Madras. He procured from Raz& Sahib an order 
empowering one of Madame’s relatives to seize the 
former amaldftr of St. Thome. This relative was a 
priest named Antonio Noronha, a man of loose life 
and intriguing spirit, who had already acted as 
intelligencer to Dupleix, and who was ten years 
later as Bishop of Halicarnassus to act as political 
agent to the unfortunate Lally. He was appointed 
amald&r of St. Thome by Chand& Sdhib at Madame’s 
special request. But St. Thome was also an ancient 
Portuguese settlement, where, although all political 
organization had long vanished, the half-caste 
Portuguese who dwelt there still claimed some 
shadowy rights of independence. In order to secure 
this additional support of his scheme, Dupleix 
persuaded the Viceroy of Goa to name his relative 
Procurator of the Portuguese at St. ThomA 

These measures were hostile to the English, so 
intended and so understood. They retaliated. In 
September Boscawen seized St. Thome under a 
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grant from Muhammad ’Alt; Noronha’s correspond¬ 
ence which was discovered, proved his unfriendly 
intentions against the English; he was carried off 
to Europe by Boscawen, and £he English under¬ 
stood how much they had to fear from Dupleix. 

In September they had, as we have just seen, 
obtained from Muhammad ’All a grant of St. Thomd. 
I hat action, followed as it was by the seizure and 
deportation of. Chanda Sahib’s amaldSr, was, one 
would have supposed, a challenge of the plainest 
nature. It was followed in the next month by the 
despatch of a body of men to Muhammad ’Ali at 
Trichinopoly. In fact the English learnt Dupleix’ 
lesson with greater promptness than they have 
usually been credited with. They saw at a glance 
the advantages which would accrue to the French 
from the establishment of a French Naw&b. They 

( also saw the advantages that the English would 
obtain if they assisted in the overthrow of the 
usurper; and just as Dupleix had despatched 
d’Auteuil to help Chanda Sahib in the belief that 
there would be no serious fighting, so too did the 
Governor of St. David’s, Charles Floyer, send help 
i to Muhammad ’All, confident that at Nasir Jang’s 
coming the rebellion would collapse with hardly a 
struggle. This was the motive which led them to 
reject the overtures which Chanda Sahib made to 
them in October, even after the affair of St. Thomd. 
they did all in their power to hasten the coming of 
hfasir Jang. They secured a further grant from 
Muhammad ’All for the lands on their boundary 
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where the French had set up their flags, occupied 
them, and pulled the flags down. To the angry 
letters which Dupleix’ intrigues obtained from Goa 
about St. Thomd, tfcey coolly replied that that town 
had long ceased to be a dependency of Portugal or 
to fly the flag. When NSsir -Jang at last arrived in 
the Carnatic, they sent Lavvrenco to join him with 
# a body of troops. 

This was not what Dupleix had expected. He 
had hoped they would look on quietly while he 
established a new Nawab in the Carnatic, and 
encircled their settlements with French territory. 
He had supposed they would swallow whole so 
large a mouthful as a Portuguese St. Thomd under 
the government of the nephew of Madame Dupleix. 
But with an admirable common sense, they declined 
to be led away into subtle discussions of inter¬ 
national right. St. Thome had not been Portuguese 
for 50 years. Chanda Sahib’s grants were all invalid 
for he had become Naw&b by an act of rebellion 
against the existing and legitimate authorities. 
Dupleix, they said, could not shelter behind the 
technicalities of Moghul custom after himself over¬ 
turning it. They stood forth therefore as the 
defenders of the old system against him who had 
subverted it It cannot be denied that Dupleix’ 
schemes threatened the existence of English trade; 
hence the justification of the resistance which they 
had offered by their political, and were now about 
to offer by their military action. 
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OCTOBER 1746. 

Friday , October 18 . 1 —The Governor received the 
following news this morning :— 

The light of the burning timber, etc., at Ariy&n- 
kuppam was seen at seven o’clock last night. I 
had already told the Governor when we were 
upstairs that the English had set fire to their camp 
and were retreating ; and news came at six o’clock 
this morning that they had withdrawn to the 
Reddi’s Choultry. The Governor at once sent five 
or six hundred sepoys, European troopers and 
Muhammadan peons, under M. Duquesne, ordering 
him to send word how matters stood and where the 
English army was. So M. Duquesne and the rest 
marched to Ariy&nkuppam, hoisted our flag there, 
and sent out scouts to find the enemy ; then learn¬ 
ing that the English were moving towards Fort 
St. David by way of Thkkan&mpakkam, they 
reported this to the Governor. Thereon he drove 
out to Ariy&nkuppam; and, when he returned at 
eleven o’clock, he sent for me and said : ‘ None of 
the Nayin&r’s peons are there yet. Can’t you send 
out and have it seen to ? Must you wait till I 
give orders about everything ? Tell the Nayinar to 
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send his men at once.’ So I sent for Periyanna 
Nayin&r and told him to send men immediately. 
So he sent four match-lock people. 

The Governor then told me to proclaim by beat, 
of tom-tom to-morrow morning that the people of 
our out-villages might return. So sending for 
Periyanna Nayin&r, I told him the Governor had 
ordered tom-tom men to be sent to Ariy&nkuppain, 
Olukarai, Murungamp&kkam, Alisap&kkam, Kdld- 
pSttai and the other out-villages to order the 
inhabitants to return and practise their crafts at 
Pondichery as of old. 

The Governor.also ordered rations to be issued 
from the liquor-god own, and told me to procure a 
good stock of grain. I said I would get as much 
as possible. 

Then letters of congratulations arrived from 
Mir Jal&l-ud-din Kh&n, the killedar of Valud&vfir, 
and Mir Husain KMn, the old killedar; and I 
reported the contents to the Governor. But he 
was not pleased, and told me carelessly that I could 
answer them. [The messengers] expected to 
receive presents, but he only said, * Send them off, 
send them cfr’ So I wrote answers and sent them 
away with five rupees each. 

All the English ships which were at anchor 
north of the Pondichery roads set sail and came to 
anchor off Virampattauam and Ariyankuppara. 
Two put out to sea, two sailed to Fort St David, 
and the rest lie at anchor. 





Saturday , October 19 . 1 —When 1 went to the 
Governor this morning, he asked if I had ordered 
the tom-tom to be beaten in the villages. I said, 
‘ I sent word yesterday evening. By now it must 
have been done in Alisap&kkam, Ariy&nkuppam, 
Olukarai, Mnrungainpakkam, the out-villages and 
Kal&pettai. We shall hear this afternoon ’—* Very 
good,’ he replied. 

Then he said, ‘ Post 100 of Malayappan’s peons, 
100 of Shaikh Ibr&him’s sepoys and 100 of ’Abd-ul- 
rahman’s sepoys, 300 in all, at the thirty stages 
between here and Madras, ten at each stage, so that 
the Madras road may not be disturbed. Any 
English found there must be seized, and shot if they 
attempt to escape. If they come in strength, say 
fifty or hundred together, let our people assemble 
and fire on them; and let our goods and people 
be carefully guarded.’ I agreed; but when I wrote 
out a list of the stages between Madras and 
Pondichery, I found there were thirty-one; so I 
sent 100 of ’Abd-ul-rahmdn’s sepoys, 100 of Shaikh 
Ibrahim’s and 110 of Malayappan’s peons, 310 
altogether, giving each batch a chit showing the 
stage at which they were posted. They wore also 
given passes. Each man was to receive twenty 
rounds of ammunition. Shaikh ’Abd-ul-rahm&n’s 
sepoys said they had their rounds, but Shaikh 
Ibrahim ’3 had only ten each, and said they would 


1 7th [ Arppiii], Vibhava. The transcript has ‘ Pnratt&si ’ by error. 
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get ten more eaoh, stay the night at my choultry, 
and march to-morrow morning according to their 
orders. So saying, ’Abd-ul-rahm&n’s and Shaikh 
Ibrahim’s sepoys departed. Malayappan’s peons 
complained that they had their orders but could get 
no cartridges; so 1 told them to go, promising 
them the cartridges to-morrow morning. The 
orders were that Malayappan’s men were to go first, 
then Shaikh Ibr&him’s, and lastly ’Abd-ul-rahm&n’s. 
But the two detachments of sepoys alone reached my 
choultry, and Malayappan’s peons stayed behind. 

V&sudSvan’s son asked the Governor for per¬ 
mission to plant a betel-garden. The Governor 
replied, ' No trees or houses can be allowed inside 
the Bound-hedge. Except field-crops, nothing can 
be allowed. The gardens which were destroyed but 
began to grow again have been rooted up. They 
must be ploughed and sown. No beM-gardens can 
be allowed within the Boundrhedge—only outside. 
Hitherto betel has been sold at nine leaves a cash ; 
it may now be sold at seven. n 

The Governor told M. Delarche that the people 
in the town were not to be allowed out till a list 
had been made of them, and then, when they 
wished to go out, they were to receive a pass to 
show on their return. Travellers tell me that the 
peons on the road have received orders accordingly. 


1 Betel was a Government monopoly everywhere on the Coromandel 
Coast, either farmed out to some private merchant or managed directly on 
Government account. Cf. Vol. iv, p. 48 supra. 








Sunday , October 20 }—When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he said, c Two-hundred of 
Shaikh Ibrahim’s and ’Abd-ul-rahman’s sepoys 
have set out according to my orders of yesterday. 
See how many cartridges Malavappan’s peons have, 
and bring me a note showing how many cartridges 
will be needed to complete them to twenty rounds 
each.’ Just then M. Law came; and the Governor 
said to him, ‘ See how many cartridges must be 
issued to Malayappan’s peons, and give them the 
necessary number, and send them off. The gate- 
people were ordered last night not to let sepoys 
or poligars’ peons carry their muskets out of the 
town, so tell the gate-people to let these pass, and 
despatch them.’ M. Law accordingly called them, 
found that they had only 650 cartridges, gave 
them the balance, and, having examined their 
flints, sent them away. Including the sepoys sent 
last night, all the 310 men have now left for the 
thirty-one stages. Before they set out, I repeated 
to the sepoys who left yesterday and to Malayap¬ 
pan’s peons who went to-day the Governor’s orders, _ 
that they should occupy the thirty-one stages be¬ 
tween Madras and Pondichery ; that, if the English 
attacked them in force, fifty or sixty of our people 
should seize and send them in; that, if they ran 
away, they should be shot, and that our goods and 
men passing to and fro should be secured and 
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protected. Though the Governor objected so last 
night to sending Shaikh Ibrahim’s and Malayappan’s 
peons, he said nothing more about it this morning. 
This seems due to my good luck, 1 have heard no 
other important news. 

Two Brahman boys brought a letter from Yakil 
Subbayyan written from the camp at fttatftr. 
He says, ‘ Muhammad ’All KMn came to join the 
Nawab’s camp on its way to Trichinopolv, this 
side of V&likondapurarn. There Husain Sahib gave 
the Nawab a nazar of 2,000 rupees for \&likond&- 
puram, and gave a feast costing as much more. 
The Poligar of UdaiySrpMaiyatn agreed to pay 
40,000 pagodas, half to be paid down and the rest 
in three months. Then the army moved towards 
Trichinopoly. Tittagudi Chella Kanakar&ya Pillai 
welcomed the Nawfib with a nazar of 200 pagodas 
and gave a feast costing 1100 pagodas. When he 
heard that the enemies of Pondichery had retreated 
with great loss, Naw&b An war-ud-din KMn said in 
darbar before Sampati Kao and others that he had 
always thought French valiant, and the English 
impotent. So those who took the English part hawe 
their faces blackened and now speak against them. 

I spoke with Muttu MaM Reddi, when he hastened 
to join the camp at Vriddhachalam.’ 

Monday, October 21 }—When I went to the 
Governor’s to-day, he asked the name of my fattier- 
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in-law. I said, ‘ SesMdri Pillai.’ Then he asked 
if he was the Poligar of Chingleput. I said, * Yes.’ 
He asked, * Then how is it that he joined the 
English, helped Peddu NAyakkan, and gave him 
news from Pondichery ? What harm have we 
done him ? ’—‘ Sir,’ I replied, ? Sdshadri Pillai ^nd 
Peddu N&yakkan have long been close friends. 
Moreover he is a friend of other poligars and 
Muhammadans, and no one speaks ill of him. 
He is accountant rather than poligar 1 ; ask the 
Muhammadans, poligars, merchants or even ryots 
about him. He will have nothing to do with 
quarrelsome people. I am amazed to hear that 
such a man helps the English and opposes you. I 
know him too well. If he is in the least to blame, 
I will be responsible for him. Just as I have 
been falsely accused, so now they have planned in 
this way to cast blame on me and rouse your 
anger. May J be punished if there is the least 
truth in the story ! But, my Lord, enquire 
yourself into this matter and punish the guilty.’ 
When I boldly spoke thus, he asked if he and 
Peddu hl&yakkan were very close friends. I 
answered, ‘ All women are the same—mothers, 
sisters and even wives. But a man feels love only 
on seeing his wife, not other women. So with 
friends also—it is a matter of affection only. You 


1 i,e. responsible rather for revenue than for political or police 
matters. 
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know ail things. All this is false.’—‘ You need not 
shout so,’ he said, and went in. 

Then Rajo Pandit came from the house of 
Chand& Sahib’s son and said he wished to offer his 
congratulations. Without acknowledging them, he 
asked when Chanda Sahib would arrive. Raj6 
Pandit replied that Chanda Shhib had said he would 
write when he reached Sirpi. The Governor 
observed that Bad6 Sahib’s son, who arrived two or 
three days ago, had said there was no news of 
Chanda Sahib’s coming; that he believed the whole 
was a pack of lies; and that it was three months 
since he set out Rajo Pandit replied that he had 
been hindered by ’Abid Sahib’s 1 illness and the 
rains, that he would now be more fortunate, and 
would soon reach Chittirakal whence he would 
write. But the Governor said, * I don’t believe it;’ 
and went inside. Rajo Pandit departed, saying 
that the Governor cared little about Chanda 
Sahib’s coming if he could not believe their words. 
Raza Sahib, who had sent a message to Madame by 
’Abd-ul-rahman, came at three o’clock, offered his 
congratulations, and went away. Qadir ’Ali Khan, 
Bade Sahib’s son, also came and did the same. 

To-day Madame ordered a hundred of her peons 
to post themselves along the roads, prevent Brah¬ 
mans from entering the Bound-hedge, hinder people 
from carrying away their money, and seize spies. 


1 *Abid S&hib was ChandA S&hib’s son, who had been a fellow- 
prisoner with bis father at Sat&ra. 






I cannot say how great is the alarm, for men think 
they are like him who rejoiced at the drawing of a 
thorn out of his leg, but straightway had a splintei 


' driven in. 

Tuesday, October 22 }—When I went to the 
Governor’s this morning, he asked if all available 
paddy and rice had been brought in. I said, ‘ Yes, 
and then, having read to him the Choultry account, 
said, ‘ The English retired five days ago. We have 
to fetch in not only the Company’s paddy at Villu- 
puram, but three or four hundred garse as well. 
He was rather angry that more grain had not 
come in; but I replied, ‘The cadjan was sent 
• only two days ago, and we cannot expect paddy 
at once. Nothing has been brought in for two 
months, as people feared they would be plundered 
going to and fro by the English camp. It is but 
three clear days since the English retreated; and 
now more will come in.’ 

He then sent for M. Cornet. As soon as he 
came, the Governor asked how much had been 
advanced for grain. He said the same as I had 
when I was asked; and the Governor said that 
three or four hundred garse of paddy were still 
needed and ordered him to advance the necessary 
pagodas; then, turning to me, he said, ‘The 
Tamils and Muhammadans did nothing to help us 
during the siege. When they were asked for 
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paddy for the soldiers and sepoys defending the 
town, and for the coolies, instead of offering their 
paddy, they moved and hid it, as though sure that 
the English would conquer; and moreover they 
sold it seoretly at a high price. When the oil- 
pressers’ bullocks were seized for the soldiers’ food, 
they cried aloud and complained to me. Why 
did they act so ? ’ He further abused the Tamils ; 
and added, * The Tamils thought that the English 
would take Pondichery, and hoped to be able to 
cheat both the Company and the Europeans.’ 
M. Cornet, who has no sense of justice, said to me, 
* The Governor’s words are true. What virtue 
have they shown P ’—I said, ‘ 1 will tell you if you 
will hear me without anger.’—‘ Speak freely,’ he 
said. So I went on, * The Governor’s words are 
true—that neither Tamils nor Muhammadans helped 
in the siege. But neither did the Europeans. 
What help did the Governor need P God, the 
Protector of the Universe, helped him, and he 
helped the rest. God created Monsieur Dupleix to 
protect the people of this town and those who 
dwell even at Arcot; so how can you say he needs 
the help of any ? Besides, tell me what help the 
Europeans brought? There must have been 250 
or 300 garse of paddy in the European quarter. 
The Tamils at all events gave some of the paddy 
which they had concealed. No other people were 
so serviceable. In the last two months, when the 
town was attacked by the English, and all abandoned 
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it, the Tamils supplied five garse a day 300 garse 
of paddy. Besides this, they gave 24 garse to 
the Company and the Governor. Moreover they 
allowed others at their request to come and live 
in their houses, while they themselves went else¬ 
where. Again, the Tamils’ coconut-trees were cut 
down, but not one belonging to the European 
soldiers. 1 They are even willing to give up the 
houses of which a list is now being made. Will 
Europeans or Muhammadans do as much ? ^one 
are so generous as the Tamils.’ The Governor 
laughed when I quietly said this, and observed to 
M. Cornet that, when the Europeans were asked, 
they did not do so. I said, * Surely the Governor 
does not mean only giving what is asked for; real 
charity consists in giving unasked. That is what 
the Tamils have done ; they have not been lack¬ 
ing.’ The Governor felt my words s^aewhat. 

He then asked when the merchants would come 
to settle their accounts. I said they would come 
in ten days; and he told M. Cornet to settle the 
accounts as soon as they came. M. Cornet then said 

1 It was not unusual for soldiers to possess gardens of coconut trees, 
etc. In the Fort St David Consultations, March 31, 1711, occurs a 
petition from a number of soldiers whose trees bad been cut down in appre¬ 
hension of a Maratha attack. « Your petitioners humbly beseech your 
worship, etc. ... to consider ... the loss they are likely to 
sustain by having their trees out down, the produce of which and the 
Company’s pay have maintained your poor petitioners* families all this 
time, and now .... Yoar petitioners have no other dependance but 
only their bare psy . . . .* Compensation up to 1,000 pogodas was 

granted, to prevent discontent in the garrison. This was perhaps the 
motive for not cutting down the soldiers* trees at Pondichery. 







that some coarse blue-cloth, etc., had been brought 
in. I said, * About eighty yards of double-yarn 
cloth is ready, the Company’s merchants have 
about 120 corge of coarse Pondichery cloth, and I 
have some coarse blue-cloth. The unbleached 
Udaiy&rpSlaiyam long-cloths are being collected. 
When these have all been brought in, they may be 
entered in the merchants ’ accounts and receipts 
granted.’ 

I stood aside after saying this, and the Governor 
told me to get twenty draught-bullocks. I said I 
would do so. But he said, ‘ You say “yes”, but 
you will take a month to get them. Have the 
Muhammadans’ bullocks been taken ? ’ I replied, 
‘ Mir Ghul&m Husain’s bullocks have already been 
taken ; and the Muhammadans have no more.’ On 
this M. Cornet said, * This proves what the Tamils 
are. They feared the English would take Pondi¬ 
chery ; so tlSy sent their bullocks away. Tamils 
are cowards.’—I answered, ‘ Sir, I may say that the 
Tamils are braver than you allege. Many kept their 
goods at home in confidence that the English would 
never take Pondichery, and those who fled were 
beaten and plundered. But the Europeans, expect¬ 
ing the English to take the outer fortifications, 
carried their goods into the Fort, and even changed 
rupees into pagodas at the rate of 860 the 100 
pagodas. Moreover, lest the Fort should also be 
taken, they sought out brokers in order to procure 
bills of exchange. They so feared the enemy’s fire 
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that all the coconut-trees in the town were cut 
down and laid on their house-tops with leaves, 
earth and cotton, to make them as safe as possible. 1 
The Tamils ask what European except the 
Governor ventured out of doors; but the Tamils 
themselves did, and dwelt in houses covered only 
with flat tiles, putting their trust in God. Some 
even remained in Mu&palli.’ When'I thus con¬ 
trasted the fear of the Europeans and the boldness 
of the Tamils, the Governor asked what had become 
of Kommanan who went out with M. Dulaurens’ 
property. I said I did not know. ‘ But why do you 
hide it?’ he asked; ‘tell me freely.’ M. Cornet 
also said it would look ill if I concealed my 
knowledge. I answered, ‘ How do I know whither 
the English people drove those who left this town, 
and where they lost their goods ? How can I know 
where he is ? But all knew of his going.’ The 
Governor thinks that there is nothing under heaven 
I don’t know; so he told M. Cornet that I knew not 
only where Kommanan was, but also where the 
townspeople were and even the inhabitants of the 
out-villages, adding, ‘ How can a Frenchman like 
M. Dulaurens suppose the English would capture 
the town, and send his wealth out with his writer ? 
I have got him ; he is helpless ! ’ Thus saying, he 
went in. T then said to M. Cornet, ‘ How can I 
know anything about Kommana Mudali or the rest 


1 This was done a9 a protection against shells. 
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■who went out by reason of the troubles ? ’ I then 
went to the nut-godown and he went home. 

When the K&rikSl runner wished to enter [the 
Fort], he was stopped and sent by the sepoys and 
the European at the gate to the Governor who asked 
him angrily why he came this way instead of that, 
and gave me the letter to be sent off at once. When 
I was going out with the letter, T&nappa Mudali 
went in. I don’t know whether he had been sent for 
by the Governor or whether the Second had sent 
him. He stayed nearly half an hour. I have heard 
nothing else worth mention. 

Wednesday, October S3 . 1 —This morning I was 
ordered to write to His Highness N&sir Jang, 
Imam S&hib, Fatteh Singh, RaghSji BhOnsla and 
ChandS. SS,hib as follows The English have 
been besieging Pondicliery with forty ships and 
10,000 men, for the last two months, continually 
firing thirty-six and twenty-four pound shots from 
their great guns, and shell also We replied, 
attacked their batteries with our military and 
sepoys, and drove them out. After losing 2,000 
Europeans and numberless Carnatic and Muham¬ 
madan sepoys, and growing desperate, on a certain 
day from sunrise to sunset they constantly poured 
on the town shot and shell from their forty ships 
and from thoir batteries on the west, like the rain 
of a great tempest. Then, having done their 


1 llth Arppisi , Vibhava. 






utmost, and weary with, the loss of men, they aban¬ 
doned all and fled by night. They were commanded 
by Mr. Boscawen. We send you this glad news, as, 
like God, you are our well-wisher.’ 

The letter to Imfim Sahib contained this addi¬ 
tion : —‘ Formerly Safdar ’All Khan presented M. 
Dumas with a Icalgi, a sarpech set with precious 
stones, a lance, a cross-hilted dagger, a shield, a bow 
and arrows, and a drum ; and also gave him Alisa- 
pikkam and other villages Three months ago we 
wrote that you should get a similar present for us 
from N&sir Jang. It should be got and sent at 
once. H This letter was written and sent to Arcot, 
together with the others, to be forwarded thence by 
messengers on two separate occasions. They were 
carried by Varadappan and Chidambaram. 

Moreover I was ordered to write to Chanda 
S&lrb’s wife and ’All D6st Khan’s wife, desiring 
them to return as the troubles were over. 

M. Changeac who is hastening hither from 
Mahe, wrote to the Governor when he reached 
Tindivanam; I was told to write to him, sending a 
dhooli to fetch him in, and fifty rupees for his 
expenses. I sent them accordingly. 

Jemadar ’Abd-ul-rahman set out at ten o’clock 
to-day with a hundred sepoys and twenty or thirty 
horsemen for Villiyanallfir, burnt it, Singarikdyil, 
Tirukkanji, and other places, and returned at seven 


1 See 7ol. V, pp. 174, etc., iwpra. 
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o’clock this evening with a Br&hman of SingarikQyil, 
one of Tirukkdnji and a Reddi, whose name I do 
not know. He reported the news to the Governor, 
and went home, having lodged the prisoners in the 
Fort. Only three were taken, as the rest had already 
fled; otherwise many would have been seized. There 
is not a man to be found in or near Tindivanam. 

M. Delarche gave the Governor this morning a 
list of the houses the owners of which had fled by 
reason of the troubles. Exclusive of huts, there 
are 166 brick and mud houses worth more than 20 
pagodas each, valued by the Governor at 10,041. 
pagodas. He kept the list. ¥e shall see what 
happens. 

Europeans and lascars have been sent to fetch 
planks and ropes from Alambarai and Sadras. The 
Governor was very busy writing his Europe letters, 
so there is little news. People are complaining 
because the Brahmans have not been re-admitted. 
It is hard to go in and out of. the town ; and all men 
are greatly troubled. 

’Abd-ul-rahm&n KMn S&hib, Anwar-ud-din 
Khan’s son-in-law and Killedar of Madura, sent me 
four months ago a clock and 16 rupees, desiring 
me to have it repaired. I gave it with the 15 
rupees to Muttu to be repaired; but the siege 
delayed matters. I have now sent it with a letter 
by peon Tulasiram ; I have paid him batta up till 
now and for his journey. I also wrote to L&l&pettai, 
telling Arunachala Chetti and others to come. 
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At eight o’clock to-night, Tillai Maistry and 
T&ndava Maistry came by the Governor’s orders to 
get cowles for the tank-diggers. 1 I wrote them out 
for Kuppan and Hainan of that caste, promising the 
arrears of wages and daily payments in future. I 
sent them by mason N&chiyappan and a peon. 

Thursday, October 24? —To-day, a letter of 
compliments was written and sent to Mir Asad 
S^-hib of ChStpattu in reply to his congratulations 
on our success over the English. Moreover the 
Governor ordered a letter to be written to Muhammad 
Tavakkal as follows :—* * I could not understand 
your letters of the ‘22nd and 24th September; but I 
learn that ’Abd-ul-jalil joined the English with 400 
or 500 horse and 2,000 soldiers, and helped them 
against us. You will see what happens.’ It was 
written and sent accordingly. The Governor had 
no leisure for conversation, as he. was busy with his 
Europe letters. 

As the retreat of the English a week ago was 
not duly celebrated at the time, to-day every 
Frenchman, the councillors, officers, other gentle¬ 
men, their ladies and others were invited to a feast. 
A French poem has been written in honour of 
Monsieur Dupleix’ valour and his victory over 
Mr. Boscawen, the English Commander ; there was a 
dance to-night and the poem was recited with great 

1 These men were needed for the works which Dupleix set about 
repairing as soon as the siege was over. 

* 12th Arppiai , Vibhava. 
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applause. Before and after dinner up to seven 
o’clock in the evening, there was a great table at 
which both ladies and gentlemen played at hazard for 
stakes amounting to four or six thousand rupees. 
When they were at dinner, there were five salutes 
of twenty-one guns when the King’s health was 
given. Unworthy as they are to eat with French¬ 
men, yet the English prisoners also were invited to 
sit at table and dine with the rest. The supper was 
like the dinner, save that, as it was night and as the 
salutes had already been fired, there were no more 
guns. After supper at ten o’clock there was 
a ball which continued till four o’clock. Then all 
went home. 

At noon, Jemadar ’Abd-ul-rahm&n and ’All 
Kh&n went to the Governor and said, ‘ We have 
been here 'four years and a half, and our wives, 
children and relations are in our own country. 1 We 
came here because there was war between you and 
the English ; and as we have eaten your salt, we 
have fought without flinching, until the enemy 
has been beaten. If you will be pleased to permit 
it, we will go and live in peace at home for five or 
six months, and return whenever you summon us.’ 
To this request, the Governor answered, * It is 

1 i.e., Mnlabar. I have found no trace of sepoys coming from Mahd 
in 1743; but 200 were sent in May 1742 (Mahe to Pondiohery, September 
21, 1742, P.R. No. GO f. 753), and one company was returned in 1743 
(Pondichery to Mah6, Ootober 22, 1743, ibid. f. 601). The news of war 
did not reaoh India until September 1744, but it was well-known that war 
was likely. 
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twenty-five years since I came here from Europe, 
and I also wish to go home. We will all go at the 
same time.’ When the Governor thus put them off, 
they said, * M. Barthelemy wishes to destroy . our 
mosque at Madras and our people there desired a 
week’s delay in which to write to you and take your 
orders. As a mosque ought not to be destroyed, 
please write to M. Barthelemy about it. 1 Moham 
Pattan, Madame’s lame Portuguese-speaking 
dub&sh, told me this, adding that they mean to speak 
to Madame about it. 

The Governor sent for me this evening and said, 

« The Company needs much paddy, so you must buy 
all you can. Send bullocks to bring in the paddy 
bought at Villupuram.’ He then asked where 
Nawib Anwar-ud-din Khan was. I told him that 
he had gone to Trichinopoly, and added that I would 
send bullocks to bring the paddy from Villupuram 
and try to procure a large supply. 

He then asked where ’Abd-ul-jalil was. 1 said I 
had heard of his going to Tiruvannamalai, but 
nothing more. He then asked where Muttu Malla 
Reddi was. I said that he had gone to the camp. 
The Governor continued, ‘ Don’t breathe a word 
about him, but watch for his coming; you need say 

1 Dnpleix insisted on the destruction of the mosque, and ordered 
Barthelemy, on the least disturbance, to seize the ring-leaders and disarm 
the rest. In his letter to Barthelemy of October 26 (Nazelle, Dupleix et 
la defense de Fondichdry , p. 363), he says, ‘ J ai parld k Abdoul Raman de 
la conduite de ses oipayes; il m’a paru touche et doit Scnre en 
oonsequenoe.’ 
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nothing to me, but send sepoys and be sure you take 
him, or, if that can’t be done, shoot him. I shall 
give no more orders — this is enough. If his name 
is whispered, he may not come, and then I shall 
blame you. So keep the matter secret, watch well, 
and catch him.’ 

Then M. du Bausset, who was standing by the 
Governor, said to me, * M. de La Haye 1 writes from 
Kalap6ttai that the poligar there was seized yester« 
day by the Gingee Killedar’s people in the English 
jungles, and has been put in irons. Have you heard 
anything about it, and is it true ? If so, the Gingee 
Killedar should be written to. When I told the 
Governor, he said I was to speak to you about it.’ 

I replied, * Muttu Malla Reddi of Tindivanam and 
the poligar of ICalapettai are cousins on the fathers’ 
side. I heard that Lakshmana Tantri had been 
seized, beaten and chained because he served the 
Pondichery people and so on. I have heard nothing 
about the poligar of KIMpSttai. I will enquire.’ 
He continued, ‘ M. de La Haye also says that three 
charcoal kilns have been plundered ; but the 
Governor says that nothing has been stopped. 

1 Thero was a Company’s servant of this name, holding the rank of either 
Commit or 8ou*-marchand ; but it is not easy to see what he could have 
been doing at K&kLp8btai. Besides him, however, there was a surgeon of 
the same name; and surgeons often went out to attend to local 
potentates. For an amusing example of this, where the surgeon’s treat¬ 
ment would appear to have been somewhat drastic, see Country Corre- 
tpondence, 1/48,p. 35, where the Faujdar of Chidambaram complains of a 
poultice, which, when applied his legs, turned his gold ring white and 
made his tongue so sore that he could not drink. 
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Enquire and let me know.’ I said I would do so, 
went to the nut-godown, and thence came home. 

Friday, October 25 . 1 —When I went to the 
Governor’s this morning, I heard the following:— 
Sometime ago Madame seized the goods which 
Appu Mudali was sending out on account of the 
troubles,and delivered them to the Governor, who 
imprisoned him for five or six days for alarming the 
town. Appu was sent for at nine o’clock this 
morning, and all his goods which were in the 
Governor’s house were restored to him. Appu took 
them to the Governor, and showed him that 141 
pagodas and some silver anklets, necklaces, etc., 
worth 100 pagodas, were missing. He then took 
his property home. 

In order to dissuade ’Abd-ul-rahmln and others 
from taking leave, the Governor told ’Abd-ul-rahmin 
that he had praised him in his letter to the King and 
asked him to write a letter himself. He sent for gold- 
speckled paper 2 and wrote a French letter, which 
’Abd-ul-rahm&n signed in Persian. He then dis¬ 
missed him, saying that he would send it to Europe- 
’Abd-ul-rahmSn was rejoiced at this, and, going out, 
boasted throughout the town that he had sent a letter 
to the French King and that all the Pondichery 
letters would henceforward be written by him. His 
pride was beyond words. Till now he has been 

1 13th Arppisi, Vibhava. 

9 Such as was commonly used in writing to Naw&bs or men in high 
position. See letter from Im&m S&hvb in the Lettree et Conventions 
p. 105. 
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saying that, in spite of his great efforts which had 
secured the victory of the French, be was neither 
treated respectfully nor properly rewarded, and that 
he would take leave and depart. Only yesterday 
he and ’Ali KMn asked the Governor’s permission 
to return home ; and now the Governor has told him 
of his being praised in the letter to the King of 
France and recommended for rich presents; and 
he has been asked to write a letter himself. But I 
think the Governor will write that he himself did all 
the labour and secured the victory. Has he ever 
before praised others and sent their letters ? I might 
believe it if any one had ever been so treated before. 1 
Such is my opinion, and I think the Governor 
remains of the same mind; but God alone knows. 

The Governor then sent for me and asked if 
Tarwadi had not come yet. I said, * Ho.’ He then 
asked what was the news from outside. I said, ‘ I 
hear that those who betrayed the Pondichery people 
to the English when they encamped here, and those 
who helped the English with coolies, etc., fear 
greatly that the French will extend their bounds to 
Gingee. The chief men of the villages who went to 


1 Ranga Pillai is needlessly oynical in this passage. Dupleix in his 
letter to the Company gave ’Abd-ul-rahm&n and his brother ample praise, 
and requested for them ‘ une lettre du Ministre aveo one commission du 
Roi qui les declare commandants en chef de tons les manres, cipayes et 
autres deoette espece’, also medals and a handsome present of arms. The 
Company sent the commissions and medals, bat the arms were not 
handsome enough for Dupleix’ purpose. See Dupleix’ letters to the 
Company of October 21, 1748 (printed by Nazelle, op. cit, } p. 340) and of 
October 3,1750. 
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and fro helping the English have fled in great fear.’ 
When I spoke thus, the Governor said, ‘ Is that all ? 
I think there is worse still in store for them.’ 


The Governor then told me to prepare a list of 
presents worth about 100 pagodas for Perumukkal 
Miy&n S&hib and get them from M. Cornet; and 
also to write a letter of thanks saying that his 
kindness in helping those who came from Mah^ and 
sending them to Madras would never be for¬ 
gotten 1 . I said I would do so and came away. 

The Governor sent for me this evening and told 
me to write a letter of compliment to MurtazS. ’All 
Kh&n of Vellore, and give it to ’Abd-ul-rahm&n. 
He then read a French letter brought to him by 
two Christians from Y&la M&rt&nda Raja of Travan- 
core; and he told me to write a reply in Tamil. 
The R&ja’s letter said, ‘ We were greatly troubled 
when we heard that the English had attacked you 
with their army. If we had had ships, we would 
have helped you with all our heart and sent a large 
army. Even now we are ready to send what men 
we can. God will bless you with the glory of 
driving the English army away.’ Thus they wrote 
with other compliments. Having read this, the 
Governor told me to answer the Raja in Tamil with 
compliments that his letter gave a thousand times 
more pleasure than the offered help; and added, 
* Say, as you know how to do, that the English 


1 Of. Vol. V, J>. 399 supra. 









attacked us, lost heavily, and ran away, being unable 
to endure more.’ I wrote a Tamil-letter accordingly, 
sealed it, took a copy of it, and put it ready to be 
sent by their men to-morrow. 

Then the Governor said that Chand! Sahib’s 
son wanted to go to his country and asked ine about 
Chand! S&hib’s coming. I said that I had heard 
nothing beyond what I had heard before—that he 
was reported to be coming; but we should not hear 
immediately because of the rains. On this, he went 
in, and I went to the nut-godown. 

Mir Yfidgdr and Muhammad Saiyid came with a 
letter purporting to be written by Murtaza ’Alt 
Khan offering to send troops ; but the Governor 
answered that they were not needed. ’Abd-ul- 
rahmau, who has now become a great man, got 
GSvinda R!o released on his agreeing to pay 1,000 
pagodas at a fixed time ; the messengers got permis¬ 
sion to take him away with them; and I wrote a 
letter to Murtaz! ’All Khan saying that he had 
been delivered to ’Abd-ul-rahm!n. I gave them this 
answer, and they took leave of the Governor, pro¬ 
posing to depart to-morrow. Every Muhammadan 
in the town knows that these men are Raz! ’All 
Khdn’s people and are wandering about in fear of 
Murtaz! ’Ali Kh!n. I also know it. But although 
I knew that they had concocted this letter on ac¬ 
count of Gdvinda R!o, yet as the Governor’s wife is 
employing ’Abd-ul-rahm!n and as the Governor 
only does what his wife says, I could say nothing. 
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But I might say the same of all that happens. - As 
the times go, a man is lucky to keep himself out of 
harm’s way; and how then can he take the part of 
others ? God is our only help. 

When I went to the Governor’s this morning, 
he gave the letter for Vanji Vftla Martanda Varma, 
.Raja of Travancore, to the two Christians waiting 
and sent them away, telling me to give them 20 
rupees. I got the money from Parasurama Pillai, 
gave it to the Christians, and sent them off. 

According to the Governor’s orders of yester¬ 
day, I drew up a list of the present for Miyan Sfihib 
of Perumukkal, got it signed by the Governor, and 
sent it to M. Cornet. The presents and the letter 
are ready and I shall send them to-morrow. Miy&n 
SShib’s present is as follows:— 


Scarlet broad-cloth 
Red velvet 
Green velvet 

Two-coloured broad-cloth 
Two framed mirrors worth 
Hungary water... 

Ditto fine . . 

These presents were packed ready to be sent. 

I heard to-day that Madame sent for Ramu 
Reddi of VilliyanalMr and spoke with him; I don’t 
know what about, but I shall leairn in a couple of 
days. Some wonderful matter, no doubt! Perhaps 
the Port St. David spies and the camping of the 
troops. But I shall learn presently. 


2 pieces. 

5 yards. 

5 yards. 

3 yards. 

2 pagodas. 

6 flasks. 

6 flasks. 
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This afternoon the Governor sent for me; be¬ 
fore I reached the Gouvernement , I met him driving 
out, but he did not see me. Then KJ,j6 Pandit set 
out. He said to me, * I have a pass for a palankin, 
ten peons and a bullock. Razst Sdhib asked permis¬ 
sion to go home, but the Governor said he must 
pay his debt first. Raz& S&hib answered that he 
would send Mir Diy&nat-ul-lah and R&ghava Pandit 
to get the money, pay it in five or six days and 
then go.’ Thinking that this must be what Madame 
and Jemadar ’Abd-ul-rahm&n had been so busy about 
for the last four days, I bade him farewell. R&jd 
Pandit added that Raz& S&hib had offered to pledge 
his jewels and redeem them afterwards, but the 
Governor said that he was going to Europe and so 
could not keep the jewels in his possession; RazA 
Sahib however was displeased that the Governor 
should have spoken so harshly, as he had waited till 
news of Chand4 S&hib’s coming was constantly ex¬ 
pected. I said nothing to this, and sent him away. 

When the Governor came in at six o’clock this 
evening, I went to him. Seeing me, he came out 
with a scrap of paper taken from among some 
others [?] with two or three lines of writing on it, 
and said, c I hear the English are getting many 
bullock-loads of paddy at Tiruvhnd&rkdyil. Send 
peons to bring them in here; the goods shall not be 
seized, and the men shall receive their price. I am 
going to let Alisap&kkam and the other out-villages ; 
so send for the renters and ask them to have the 
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lands well-ploughed. I shall then appoint overseers ; 
find out proper persons.’—‘ I will ’, I said, and came 
away. 

I then sent for Muttukumarappa Mudali and 
Vaidyan&tha Mudali, the renters of Olukarai, and 
told them what the Governor had said. They 
replied, * That is right, as the troubles have hindered 
cultivation.’ I also told them to inform Tanappa 
Mudali of what the Governor had said about Ariyan- 
kuppam and Alisapakkam. They said they had 
already told him and that he would go to the 
Governor to-morrow morning about it. I sent for 
yirH Myakkan at ten o’clock to-night about the 
out-villages and Murungamp&kkam ; he said that he 
and Kumara Pillai would come and talk about it 
to-morrow. 

About ten or eleven o’clock last night, letters 
were despatched to the French King, the Ministers 
and the Company, to the following effect‘ Mr. 
Boscawen, the Rear-Admiral, arrived from England 
with twenty-two ships and was joined by the ships 
of Mr. Griffin, the Commodore. He also had sepoys 
from Bombay and Tellicherry, Carnatic sepoys, and 
Moghuls from the subah of Arcot under ’Abd-ul- 
jalil. He besieged Pondichery for two months, and 
on Tuesday, October 8, they fired the whole day from 
the ships and from the batteries in the west, a storm 
6f shot and shell. By our answering fire and at¬ 
tacks, a Dutch captain who came to help the English, 
and 600 men were killed and wounded. They also 
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lost about 960 Europeans. Unable to hold out any 
longer, they set fire to their camp on Thursday, 
October 17.’ To carry this news to the King of 
France, the Governor has sent M.de Kerjean, his 
sister’s son, and a Padre named the Abbe de Fages 1 
who came from Europe to visit this country and 
write its history, and who also witnessed the fight. 
The Governor gave them the letters, and sent them 
to Madras with orders to embark on the ship 
that is going to Europe by way of Mascareigne. 
They received the Europe letter and set out for 
Madras. M. Selle who came from Mascareigne with 
M. de La Bourdonnais’ squadron is to command 
the vessel. If, by God’s favour, these men reach 
Europe, undoubtedly the glory of Monsieur Dupleix, 
Governor-General, will shine like the sun. 

Sunday , October 27 , 2 —When I went to the 
Governor’s this morning, he had a letter from Najib- 
ul-lah Kh&n, son of Nawab Anwar-ud-dtn Kh&n 
by a concubine, congratulating him on his victory 
over the English, and reporting the capture of 
V6ttavalam. The Governor told me to write a 
complimentary reply about the fight with the 
English and their retreat, adding that ’Abd-ul- 
jalil could explain everything as he assisted the 
English and witnessed the fighting. I wrote the 
reply accordingly and despatched it. 

1 He wrote the well-known Relation du Siege de Pcndichery: 
Dupleix to the Company, October 21, 1748 (Nazelle, Op. c%t. f p, 337). 

2 15th Arfpisi , Vibhava. 
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Among the letters from Madras was one from 
Shaikh Daulat Mad&r, an insignificant fellow, con¬ 
gratulating the Governor on his victory, with a 
similar letter fcrr Madame. The Governor asked 
who he was. I said I did not know. There was 
no other news. 

Mir Y&dg&r and Muhammad Saiyid, those two 
evil men who have deceived the Governor, went 
away to-day with G6vinda Rao. They are really 
Raza ’Ali KMn’s people who ran away for fear of 
MurtazS ’Alt Kh&n; but they pretended to belong 
to Murtaza ’Ali KMn and pi’oduced false letters to 
get G6vinda R&o released. The Muhammadans 
with them say that they went away so quickly for 
fear of being found out. Hitherto men have never 
been given up to the Muhammadans; but it has 
been done now. That is all the news. I hear that 
the Governor of Fort St. David is angry with 
Rangappa N&yakkan and Venkatachala Nayakkan 1 
for seizing Malr&j& and putting him in irons,' and 
asked who gave them permission to seize and 
plunder people. 

Monday, October 28 . 2 * —The Governor called me 
when I went to him this morning and told me to 
write to Chanda S&hib as follows :■—‘ Your wife, 
’Ali D6st Khan’s wife, and others went away 
against my will by reason of the troubles; so in 

1 The first was Chief Dubash, and the second a 4 Commandant 1 of 

peons, at Fort St. David, 

a 16th Arjppiai, Vibhava . 
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order to get them back, I stopped your son, using 
my loan to you as a pretext, merely in order to 
prevent his departure.’ The Governor added, 
* Write so as to convince him and'make him come 
hither in joy, laying all the blame upon them. 
You know how to write such a letter, so I need not 
say more; write properly, and send it.’ He said 
this two or three times, so I wrote a rough copy 
and then had the letter written out. It will be 
despatched to-morrow. 

The Governor alsd said, ‘ We ought not to let 
Chanda Sahib’s son and Bad6 Sahib’s family go at 
present. As for Mir GhuMm Husain’s coming to 
congratulate me, see that he does not come empty- 
handed, like Chanda Sahib’s and Bade Sahib’s sons, 
who came with nothing though they well knew 
the’ difficulties the war has caused.’ I said I would 
do so. 

The Governor then folded up in two wrappers of 
paper, a neck-lace of four strings of pearls, each 
string having fifty-two pearls, and gave it to me 
with nineteen unstrung pearls, and a poor-coloured 
ruby like an amethyst 1 to be valued. I think the 
Armenian Soiquit has offered them to him at a 
certain price. I will write their value below or in 
to-morrow’s diary. 

Muri D&s of Bengal went with his younger 
brother to the Governor and said to him :—* I sailed 

* Presumably violet-coloured spinel. See Balfour’s Encyclopaedia 
S.v, Ruby. 
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on Mijnheer Tempezel’s ship with some eaglewood 1 
bought of a Siamese by the Directeur 2 , women’s 


cloths, etc., belonging to the Company, and somo 
other goods belonging to a European mariner. As 
the ship was Dutch, all believed that she would be 
safe from seizure, and laded her with goods for sale 
on commission, expecting a good market at Mocha. 
On the way, the ship was driven into Cochin, and 
only sailed for Mocha sometime afterwards. M. du 
Bocage and Mijnheer Tempezel sold the goods 
without giving Uttava D&s an account. When I 
asked about it, they asked if I had been sent to spy 
on them, and, he refusing to carry me back, I 
embarked on an Armenian ship belonging to Coja 
Antony and we reached the Porto Novo roads in 
August. When 1 went ashore, I heard that Pondi- 
chery was besieged by the English and an hour 
after while I was still considering what should be 
done, I learnt that the English had captured the 
ship 3 . So I fled to Chidambaram, and stayed 
there twenty days. There I heard from people pass- 
ing‘to and fro that Mijnheer Tempezel was selling 
kismisses, etc., which he had brought from Mocha. 
Unable to remain there, I went to Arcot and then 
to Madras. There I learnt that the English had 
retreated^ and so I have come hither to-day. It is 
two months and a half since I landed. T will state 
the price of the goods, etc., to-morrow. I left all 

1 See Watt’s Commercial Products , p. 72. 

2 Duval de Leyrit. 3 i.e., the Armenian ship. 
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th© accounts at Porto Wovo with th© dyer VeukatsU 
chalam, and they roust be sent for.’ He repeated 
all this to me after he had told the Governor and 
then went to his father’s house l . 

Although no war has been declared between the 
Dutch and the French, acts of war have occurred. 
When eight of our ships bringing treasure from 
Mascareigne to Madras were returning after 
unlading, in June, they captured a small Dutch 
ship 2 , laden with shot and powder, so there is war 
between the Dutch and the French. Moreover 
when the English encamped here, they were assisted 
by about a thousand Dutch under an officer 3 . ^ So it 
is clear that the French and the Dutch are at war; 
and I think that Mijnheer Tempezel will not 
deliver the treasure which he has brought from 
Mocha. We shall see, 

Tuesday , October 29 *—When I went to the 
Governor’s this morning, M. Delarche complained 
to the Governor that paddy was rising in price 
owing to my purchases for the Company. The 


1 The ship in question was the Young Elizabeth, on which the French 
had sent considerable quantities of goods to Mocha in the hope of their 
being covered by the neutra! flag (Pondichery to the Company, November 
, 7. P.R. >o. 7). The Dutch in India received news of the state 

of war between France and the United Provinces in April, 1748 ; so on 
the arrival of Young Elizabeth on the Coromandel Coast in the following 
August, the French property aboard her seems to have been seized. 

Ranga Pillai’s previous account, that the Dutch ship was taken 
by Kouvet when proceeding to Madras, is the oorrect one. See Vol. V 
p. 64. * 


3 The Dutch supplied one company from the Negapatam garrison 
17th Arppisi , Vibhava. 
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Governor turned to me and said that he had only 
told me to buy rice, not paddy. I replied, ‘ True ; 
I have only been buying rice, but yesterday evening 
people came and begged me to buy 400 markals of 
paddy that they had left, so that they might go 
home with their companions. So I bought it, in 
order to induce others to resort hither. This is 
not the great affair that M. Delarche pretends.’ 
The Governor rejoined, ‘ Don’t buy any more 
paddy, but only rice.’—‘Very well, Sir,’ I said and 
went aside. 

M. Delarche reported this to the Governor as 
though it had been a great matter, because some 
peons told Madame and the Governor, that Muttu 
Malla Beddi had been supplying him for the last 
eight or nine days with ghee, fowls, pigs, sheep and 
plantains; on which the Governor sent for M. 
Delarche and said, ‘ You know that Muttu MalM 
Reddi acted against us when the English were 
encamped here, that he seized and delivered to them 
the Europeans and others coming from Mahd, 
and otherwise troubled the people of this town; 
how can you be friends with him and take what he 
offers you in the hope of escaping the punishment 
of his offences ? ’ M. Delarche being thus blamed, 
supposed that f had told the Governor ; and so 
he thought to avenge himself by bringing up 
this paddy business. Moreover as this is my 
unlucky time something happens every day which 
I have to explain; to-day’s trouble was this 
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affair with M. Delarche. I cannot describe the 
evil government of this town; so why write the 
details ? I refrain now from writing; but will 
write when good rale returns. Other things were 
as usual. 

Wednesday, October 30 ?—Uttava Das says he 
went to Mocha with the Dutch captain Tempezel, 
remained with him, and sold his goods. Then the 
Dutchman, having disposed of his cargo, including 
the Directeur’s goods, without Uttava Dais’s knowl¬ 
edge, refused to carry him back. So he took 
passage on Coja Antony’s Armenian ship to 
Porto Novo, where the English seized her. On 
this he fled to Arcot and elsewhere, as the English 
were besieging Pondichery, and returned on 
Monday the 28th, when he heard that the English 
had retreated; two months and a half after he 
landed at Porto Novo, he heard at Chidambaram that 
Mijnheer Tempezel’s ship had reached Negapatam 
] 5 days after the Armenian ship. 

Goods were selling at Mocha in March 1748 at 
the following rates : — 

Blue cloth (Dutch sort) at 92 Mocha dollars per 
corge. 

Unbleached long cloth at 120 Mocha dollars 
per corge. 

Bleached long cloth at 130 Mocha dollars per 
corge. 


1 18th Arppisi j Vibhava. 






(By Mocha weight the Bahar is two maunds less 
than here.) 1 

Uncured [coffee ?] at 12 Mocha dollars per 
Mocha maund. 2 

[Eaglewood] at 162^ Mocha dollars per maund. 
Quicksilver at [ ] rupees per small seer 

Vermilion at 56 country dollars per maund. 


Sugar at ?.-£ dollars per maund. 

White lead at 5| dollars per maund. 

Tutenague at 4^ dollars per maund. 

Rice at!2 dollars per thman 3 (one turaan equals 



2^ Bengal maunds). 

Turmeric at 60 dollars per Mocha candy. 

Pepper at 60 dollars per Mocha candy. 

Red chillies at 14 dollars per Monftr 4 maund. 

Sandalwood at 62 dollars per Mocha candy 

Mijnheer Tempezel seems to be selling no goods 
at Negapatam. He does not know what to do, 
as the Dutch and the French are enemies. He must 
have sold the [uncured cloth] entrusted to him at 
a profit of four for one: but Hod’s will is not 
known ; the money may be received or not. If He 

wills we [ 1 

Till November no mass had been said for 
M. Paradis ; but it was done to-day, so that no 

1 The Bahar at Mocha was reckoned at 450 lbs. Avoir, j the candy at 
Pondichery was 517 lbs.—roughly, 2 maunds heavier. (Kennett’s Ready 
Assistant.) 

* According to Kennett’s Ready Assistant , 150 maunds went to the 
Bahar at Mooha j so the maund was about 3 lbs. 

8 Used here as a measure of rice, equal to 168 lbs. (Kennett, Op . C\t.) 

4 Sic . Query, Mocha? 
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scandal might arise from its neglect. Bo all went to 
the church and returned. 

Three months ago, in order to procure the release 
of GOvinda KAo, ’Abd-ul-rahm&n, Mir YMg&r 
and Muhammad Saiyid wrote a letter purporting to 
come from Murtazfl ’All Khttn offering to send 500 
horse, 2,000 foot and 200 large-calibre muskets. 
The Governor replied that he was grateful for 
the offer but that he needed no help just then. So 
the three men wrote another letter, like that they 
had formerly written from Valudavftr, saying: — 
‘ When 500 horse, 2,000 foot and 200 large 
muskets were offered, you wrote that they were 
not wanted ; so they have not been sent. But when 
you need them, they are at your service.’ When I 
read this to the Governor, he told me to write a 
letter with compliments, saying that he would do 
whatever might be desired in future. I wrote 
accordingly, and gave the answer to Jemadar 
’Abd-ul-rahmfin. 

The Governor again sent for me and told me to 
send all the draught-bullocks in town to the French- 
looking bearded European master-gunner who has 
charge of the bullocks. The master-gunner said 
that he only wanted nine; and when he was asked 
if there were so many in town, he wrote out a list, 
showing that M. Cornet had two, Carvalho two, 
Jemadar ’Abd-ul-rahman four, and Bade S&hib’s 
people two, ten in all. I sent Periyanna Nayinar to 
go and bring the bullocks. 
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The Governor again sent for me at half-past, eleven 
to tell me what M. Lanoe[?] had said, that two of tho 
Alankuppam peons who ran away on account of the 
siege should be dismissed, that two should be sent in 
their place, and that fuel, etc., should be supplied for 
the chunam kilns at Alankuppam without delay. I 
accordingly sent two new peons and wrote a cadjan 
to Rangan&tha Mudali ordering him to see to it. 

Subbayyan came and told me this evening that 
yesterday evening, the 29th,‘as Mr. Boscawen, the 
Rear-Admiral, was riding from Fort St. David to the 
Manjakuppam garden, he fell off, cut his cheek, and 
was carried inapalankintotlieForttobeattended to. 
This was witnessed by the Malabar Brfihman who 
accompanied j\l. Ohangeac and who has been released 
from his imprisonment at Cuddalore. He brought 
this news to the Governor this evening, and said he 
would come and tell me to-morrow morning. Sub- 
bayyan added that the Governor asked if Mr. 
Boscawen was likely to die, but the other answered 
he only knew that he had fallen from his horse. He 
also said that when GbpfilaswSmi heard the English 
were besieging Pondichery, he fled to Turaiyfir and 
thence to Tinnevelly, as he could find nothing to do 
there ; and that Ek&mbara Ayyan and VenkatanArtt- 
yanappa Ayyan were at Turaiyfir, doing nothing. 

I then told the Governor that Mud&raiah 1 had 
written a congratulatory letter. He ordered me to 
answer it and to get in paddy quickly ; and asked 


Faujdar of Chidambaram. 
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why the renters of Alisap&kkam, Ariy&nkuppam and 
Murungamp&kkam had not come. I replied, ‘ I 
spoke to Lnzar, the renter of AlisapSkkam and 
Ariyatikuppain; and he said that the ryots of the 
three villages had been afraid to come, because the 
English had exacted contributions from them.’ He 
replied, ‘It is no use talking to Lazar. Appoint 
managers and rent the lands to the cultivators ; as 
the heads of the villages whom you appointed are 
afraid to come, they need not be sent for. Let the 
lands be given to the poor who live by tillage.’ I 
came away saying that I would do so. 

Madananda Pandit went to Madame at half-past 
four, to discuss secret matters, as he did yesterday, 
and did not come back till seven o’clock. He was 
very elated till this evening, but now he is not. 
The reason will be known hereafter. 

Thursday, October 31} —When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he asked me if I could get 
three or four pairs of gold bangles, such as boys 
wear. I said it would be difficult but I would try. 
I then came away. 

I heard the following to-day :—When ’All KMn 
asked the Governor’s leave to go home, he raised 
his pay to 50 rupees, to include the monthly cost 
of a palankin, 1 2 and said he might go when Negapatam 
had been taken in January. 

1 19th, Arppi&i, Vibhava. 

* The Madras Council reckoned this at 7 pagodas, say 25 rupees, a 
month (Madras to the Company, November 10, 1750). Ives ( Voyage , 
p. 21) says £30 a year. That would be 20 rupees a month. 
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At two o’clock to-day a peon came for the 
Governor’s large seal, saying that Madame wanted 
it to seal a letter with. I suppose she wishes to 
frighten me into thinking that I shall not be 
allowed to keep it. That Brahman fellow, Mada- 
n&nda Pandit, has been accusing me of substituting 
one letter for another, in order to favour certain 
persons. No doubt he has said this and that 
against me. As I expected, he came and said that 
Madame had kept the seal, and told him that the 
Governor’s European writer 1 would keep it and 
could be asked for it whenever it was needed to seal 
letters with. I replied, ‘That has always been the 
custom. Whenever several letters had to be written, 
either by day or night, the seal was sent for and 
returned when finished with. Why do Madame and 
you make so much of it ?’ So I dismissed him. 
There is no other news. There has been a little 
rain. 


1 M. Bertrand. 
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Friday , November 1 }—It began to rain at five 
o’clock this morning, and continued heavily till 
midnight. So I did not go out or hear any news.' 

Saturday , November 2 ?—When I was going to the 
Governor's this morning, M. Delarche came and 
said, ‘ I hear that the bearded European in charge 
of the bullocks and carts bringing in paddy has 
chosen eight to be broken in to draw carts. If 
bullocks are to be seized thus, no one will bring 
paddy in. I meant to have told the Governor.’ 
Alagappa Mudali also told me thatM. Delarche had 
told him that, as he had been unable to say any¬ 
thing, I had better advise the Governor to buy the 
bullocks. As this was only a trifling affair, and I 
knew the need of bullocks, I resolved to buy them, 
and said he might tell the Governor so. 

When I was sitting there, the Governor came 
and asked if any grain had come in as the rain 
had been so heavy. I said some would come in. 
He then asked what I had done about the 400 
garse he had told me to buy. I implied, ‘ I got a 
letter only last night. At their prices, the rate is 
five small measures. But I will do as you order.’ 
He ordered me to send the money if they would 
sell at 3 great measures. I said I would do so. 


1 20th Arppisi , Vibhava, 


2 21st Arppisi, Vibhava , 







He then asked if I had appointed managers of 
the villages. I said that the rain ljad prevented my 
sending yesterday, but that I would send them to¬ 
morrow. I added that some of the crops were not 
ripe at Alisap&kkam, that some of the cultivators 
had come in, but none of the rich Reddis, and that 
it. was the same with the Ariy&nkuppam people. He 
then told me to send for Lazar. When the latter 
returned from the Second and stood before the 
Governor, he was asked why the Alisapakkam and 
AriySnkuppam cultivators had not appeared. He 
said, ‘ They gave the English a nazar of 250 rupees 
and are busy with their cattle and cultivation. 
There was a Christian named Arasi Goundan in 
Ariysinkuppam. He became a Hindu and wore the 
ndmam 1 on his forehead. He disturbed the culti¬ 
vators and made them visit the English. He 
accompanied English Christian peons and discovered 
the places where the Christians were concealed, and 
caused great disturbance. He also made the 
Murungampakkam ryots visit the English. They 1 * 3 
have now gone to Fort St. David, and the Alisa- 
p&kkam ryots are in great fear. I will send for them 
as ordered.’ The Governor asked if M. Dulauren 3 
had received the Alisapakkam rents., Lazar said he 
had received last year’s rent and 2 or 300 [pagodas ?] 
more. The Governor replied, ‘ I will tell you what 


1 The mark worn by Vaishnavas. 

* Apparently, this man and the Christian peona. 

£ 






ia due on the last three years as soon as the matter 
is settled. You had better send for the Reddis, 
settle the accounts, and collect what is due. I know 
nothing of them, but I know that you are to blame. 
Did any of the merchants, ryots or peons at 
Madras go and see M. La Bourdonnais when he 
captured it ? Not one ! Six or seven months after 
the capture of Madras they came in one by one. But 
these people would not even wait to see how the 
siege would end ! What abominable conduct!’ Lazar 
knew not what to answer, and the Governor continu¬ 
ed, ‘ We don’t want ryots like that here. Settle their 
accounts, and send them off.’ He then turned to 
me and said, ‘ Appoint managers for the villages and 
see that the cultivation is carried on. Let me see 
the managers before they are sent.’ I said I would 
do so, and added that the cultivation inside the 
bounds was more backward than that outside, but 
that it would be all right in a month or two. Then 
I and T&nappa Mudali went on to the verandah. 

He said to me, ‘ Madame knows every one who 
went to the camp. What can the Governor do ? If 
we spoke to her, we could send for whoever is want¬ 
ed ; her word is supreme, and the Governor can do 
nothing. But if she dropped a word against us, we 
should be helpless.’ I said he .could do what he 
thought best, and he took leave saying that he 
should do so. The Governor then went to the 
battery on the sea-wall to watch the ships. I went 
to the nut-god own. 




At seven o’clock to-night there came a reply to 
our letter of two months back to Im&m Sahib, sent 
by the Surat runpers, promising to pay all expenses 
if he would get from IJasir Jang a cross hilted 
dagger set with precious stones, a sword, with a 
fine hilt and other arms, and a dress of honour like 
those sent to M. Dumas by Safdar ’Alt Kh&n. 
Having received the letter, Madame sent for the 
Brahman. He called me, and we went together. 
The Governor was playing at cards, and Madame 
was also there. Seeing the Brahman but not me, 
she told the Governor that the Brahman had come. 
He looked up and ordered the letter to be given to 
me. She gave it to head-peon S&ntappan and went 
in angrily. When I had the letter, the Governor 
asked if our messengers had brought it. Though I 
knew, 1 pretended not to, and said that I could not 
say till I had seen them. So I sent for them, heard 
what news they h ad, and then, going to Eanga Pillai’s 
office, I had a candle lit and the letter was read to 
me by Madan&nda Pandit. Just then S&ntappan 
came, and taking Madanfinda Pandit aside, said, ‘I 
have been ordered to find out how many letters have 
been written to the Governor and how many to 
Ranga Pillai. You are being called thieves and 
liars and will be punished in such and such a way.’ 
Madananda Pandit answered, * There are two letters 
for the Governor and two to Rangappan. If any 
one doubts this, he may ask and find out the truth.’ 
He then turned to me and said, ‘ It is not possible 




to live under tlie rule of this woman. If she suspects 
you, why does she not tell her husband, dismiss you 
and appoint some one else ? We have nothing but 
trouble from sunrise to., sunset.’ I replied, ‘My 
ill-fortune is alone to blame. Tell me the contents 
of the letters so that I may make my report to the 
Governor.’ I said no more as I knew the Pandit 
to be a bastard, capable of ravishing his own mother. 
He continued, * If Madame goes on like this, why 
don’t you say that you cannot continue in your 
office? We have disputes from morning to night!’ 
He said this, concealing what he himself is doing. 
After a moment’s silence I said that we could talk 
about this later on, and asked him to read me the 
letter immediately, lest the Governor should call 
for us. He said that the contents of the letter 
were [ ]. 

Sunday, November 3 . 1 —When I went to the 
Governor’s this morning, a letter of compliment was 
received from Chanda Sahib’s wife saying, ‘My 
daughter who married [the son of] Hii4sat Khan of 
Satgharhas given birth to a daughter and I must go 
to Satghar to attend the ceremonies.’ When I had 
related this to the Governor, Kajd Pandit who was 
standing beside me said that Raza Sahib desired 
leave to go and return. The Governor said, ‘ Can 
they be better off in their own country than here ? 
This is their own place, so why can’t they come 


1 22nd Arppisi, Vibhava. 
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here ? ’ Raj6 Pandit replied, * Their minds are not 
at ease in Wandiwash; their letters, their people 
and even their dishes are searched before they are 
allowed to pass ; so what can be said of other things p 
They are in great trouble—you can see it for your¬ 
self. So they cannot remain at Wandiwash—there 
is no doubt of it.’ On this, the Governor said 
to me, ‘ What you said to me seven or eight days ago 
proves true. But perhaps though they wish to 
leave Wandiwash, they mean to remain at Stttghar 
or go elsewhere.’ R&j6 Pandit replied, ‘ Both among 
Muhammadans and Tamils, sons-in-law must be 
treated witjj respect. When Chanda Sahib’s wife 
was at Valud&vtir, she never intended to go away, 
but ’Ali Naq! S&bib came and frightened her, being 
but a woman, with stories of the Nawab’s men and 
troopers’ coming, and so got them to go to Wandi¬ 
wash. Also Taqi S&hib and ’All Naqi Sahib brought 
to Wandiwash those who had intended to go from 
Valud&vftr and live in Perumukkal. Moreover Taqi 
S&hib would not admit into the Port Muhammad 
’Ali KMn’s 1 relatives who wished to attend his 
daughter’s marriage, but only allowed a few to 
enter, and so troubled them. Muhammad ’All Kh&n 
will certainly not remain at Wandiwash. You know 
whether my words are'true or not.’ On this, the 
Governor said, ‘ I will deliver Raz& S&hib to Chandfi. 
S&hib only and will not allow him to depart before 


1 Chanda Sahib’s brother, the killedar of P61tir. 






his father arrives/ He then left us and having 
written in French a reply to the letter from 
Aurangabad, sent for M. Delarche, to have it trans¬ 
lated into Persian. M. Delarche told Madanatida 
Pandit to write it as follows :—[ 

Monday , November 4 }—This morning I took 
Vallftr Anfannan who serves the French Company 
at Yfin&m, to see the Governor. 2 He brought 
with him as a present two pieces of fine long- 
cloth, 25 kals wide, five pieces of lungis, and 50 
star pagodas. The two pieces of longcloth were 
worth 45 pagodas and the five pieces of lungis 10 
pagodas—in all 105 pagodas. Offerigg these, he 
said, * I have served the French Company at the 
Y&n&m Factory for twenty-five or twenty-six years. 
No former Governor has won as much glory as 
you; you are called a second king; and none like 
you will arise after you among the French people; 
so that, throughout the 60 leagues I have travelled, 
all have treated me with respect and fear. Who is 
more fortunate than I thus to be privileged to see 
your glory ? ’ On hearing this, the Governor laughed 
in great joy and asked how long he had been on the 
way. He replied, * When I set out thirty days ago, 
all advised me not to go, as the English were 
attacking this place. But as I well knew your 
valour, might, good fortune and glory, I said that 
the English would have vanished before I arrived 


1 23rd Arppisi, Vibhava. 


* See Vot IV, p. 471 supra. 
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here, that you would be rejoicing, and that I should 
witness your delight. So I set out.’ The Governor 
was gladder still to hear this, stniled, and, ordering 
pan s apart and rosewater, asked if he had ever 
come here with M. [Guillard?]. He replied, ‘ I 
came with him after the factory had been opened 
at Y&nam \ when I was appointed there.’ Then he 
presented a letter from M. Sainfray at Yanam. The 
letter made the Governor laugh. M. Sainfray has 
probably written confidentially, asking for the Gov¬ 
ernor’s orders. He may have said that M. Choisy 
was worried to death by the reports about the 
Muhammadans and the Marathas and owed the 
merchants money; and he may have made other com¬ 
plaints. In M. Sainfray’s letter to M. Barthelemy 
at Madras, he complained of me. M. Barthelemy 
told me so; and Vallfir Antannan was told by M. 
Barthelemy that the Governor’s letter was to the 
same purpose ; so this may be true. Pan supan and 
rosewater were brought as the Governor was reading 
the letter; and he gave them with his own hands, 
saying, ‘ Much obliged; take care of yourself; we 
will talk at leisure.’ So he dismissed him. 

He then visited Madame Dupleix with a piece of 
longeloth worth 10 pagodas, six pieces of chintz 
worth 12 pagodas, and-four pieces of lungis worth 
8 pagodas—30 pagodas in all—and received pan 
supdrt. He then went to his lodging, in Lakshmi 


1 Parw&nas, dated in 1731, permitting the re-establishnient of a 
faotory at Y&nam are printed in Lettres et Conventions , pp 22 and 24 
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N&yakkan’s house, saying that he would visit me 
in the afternoon when he had seen M. Guillard, M. 
Boyelleau, M. Lauvray 1 and others. 

I gave the Governor a list in French of the 
villages as far as Kunimedu, Valudavfir and Alisa- 
p&kkam as ordered yesterday. He asked what was 
the rent of the Bahur jaghir and other villages. I 
said it would take three or four days to find out. 
He told me to do so. I agreed and came away. 

At noon when I was eating, twenty-one guns 
were fired. I hear that M. Friell gave an enter¬ 
tainment and a dance to-night and that the Governor 
went there and returned home at one o’clock at 
night. 

I hear that the Governor has placed dragoons 
as guards over M. Duquesne and M. Bussy as they 
fought a duel with swords this afternoon. 2 

Tuesday, November 5 . 3 —When I went to the Gov¬ 
ernor’s this morning, he asked how long it would take 
to bring in. 100 garse of grain. I said, ten days. He 
then asked what I had done about getting the 400 
garse. I replied, ‘ Reckoning the cost price with the 
cost of carriage, one should be able to get it at four 
and a half small measures. I have offered to buy at 
six measures, but I do nob think they will consent, as 
they can bring and sell it here at four or four and a 

1 I suspect an error for Poroher, who had long been connected with 
the northern factories, like the other persons mentioned. 

2 This is the second duel of Bussy’s that Ranga Pillai has recorded. 
See Vol. IV, p. 402, supra. 

3 24 th Arppisi, Vibhava. 
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half small measures.’ He went away angrily at this. 
Afterwards I said, ‘ The price here is mnch higher 
than outside ; so it comes here, as there is little 
demand outside. Moreover this is the X&r harvest, 
and people say in two months there may be war 
again, when they will be able to get into the 
town as easily as Abhimanyu got into the army 
drawn up in the form of a lotus but like him 
will find it hard to get out again. 1 So the people in 
the town and those outside are, by God’s decree, 
alarmed. The people here are great sinners—why 
need I say it? But those coming in from outside 
are not, save so far as they associate with our 
people. Many have escaped death or destruction ; 
because, as the proverb says, rain will fall for the 
sake of one good man. That is what all say; and 
so it will happen.’ 

I hear that Mr- Boscawen, the Rear-Admiral, 
has writteu as follows from Fort St. David to 
MaMr&ja Raja Sri the Governor Avargal:—‘ I hear 
that you are saying that I fled because I could not 
fight, with other ill speeches. Have you not also 
fled, unable even to come in sight of the Bound- 
hedge when you wished to attack Fort St. David ? 
Did not your army and your commanders fly six 
or seven times, leaving all their baggage, even after 



1 In the Mah&bhArata it is related that, on the twelfth day of the battle 
at KurukshStra, Abhimanyu, son of one of the five P&ndavas, cut his way 
into the centre of the enemy’s army, drawn up in the form of a lotus or a 
wheel, where, after slaying many, he was himself at last slain. 
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they had reached the Manjakuppam garden ? You 
are also a servant of the Company ; are yon then a 
noble? What is your name in France? What favours 
has your King shown you ? 1 11 When this rude letter 
was read, the officers, etc., called together the 
English prisoners, to whom the Governor spoke 
about the King’s dignity and his own greatness, 
the position of a Governor, and the honours be¬ 
stowed on him by the King’s commission ; then 
he desired them to write a letter. The Governor 
and Madame also wrote and these letters were 
sent to Fort St. David by a chobdar. Jemadar 
’Abd-ul-rahman told this to Razd Sdhib (Chandd 
Sahib’s son), Mir Diydnat-ul-lah, Mir Ghulam 
Husain’s father and adopted son, and others who 
were passing by. Such talk lowers the Governor’s 
dignity and spreads news. The Governor lacks 
foresight, does all his wife tells him, relates to her 
all the news, and acts on her advice. So news gets 
abroad, and occasions great unrest. A year ago, 
how all internal affairs were kept from taking air ! 
How well-guarded was the town! What glory! 
What vigour of administration! Enemies and 
subahdars alike trembled ! But now what a differ¬ 
ence ! The wise, nay, even animals know why. 
Who is ignorant of it ? So why need I write ? I 


1 This extraordinary epistle is the bazaar version of a letter regarding 

the exchange and treatment of prisoners. (M. Nazelle has printed the 
letters from Dupleix in answer, pp. 372, etc.) Hence the subsequent 
summoning of the English prisoners. 
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have not described the thousandth part of what 
happens. Why should I, when even brute beasts 
can understand ? 


No one paid his respects to the Governor till 
eleven o’clock to-day, as he was up very late at the 
dance at M. Friell’s last night. Then there is 
nothing else of importance. 

Madame Dupleix’ peons still plunder the 
town; the sepoys are going into the best houses, 
hauling out the watchmen by the neck, and living 
there ; pariahs are living in Chettis’ and Kdmuttis’ 
houses, putting up screens on tho pials If asked 
how they dare enter such houses, or even step onto 
the pial, they answer wrongfully that the houses 
are ownerless, that Madame has ordered them to 
remain there, and that the houses will be seized if 
more is said. Moreover they enter the houses of 
the poor and cruelly [molest] their women. Pondi- 
chery is thus the abode of cruelty. None knows 
God’s will. The wise say that all sins must be 
expiated, and that this must continue till God is 
pleased to change the Governor’s heart and estab¬ 
lish justice. I cannot write all the terrible things 
that befall the town; so I will cease writing. 

Wednesday, November 6. 1 — I went this morning 
to M. Cornet at the Fort. Seven or eight days 
before the siege, I agreed to buy 4,000 pagodas’ 
worth of paddy, at 320 rupees per 100 pagodas. 


1 25 th Arpjpisi, Vibhava. 
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Some was delivered. "What came in afterwards, 
wbat was purchased in the bazaar and supplied to 
the Company, and the rice and the paddy which 
came in from the villages—all these were entered in 
the account and the receipts and expenditure were 
written. I got back my bond for 4,000 pagodas 
and gave one for 932 pagodas and some fanams 
which remain due. My Kunnattvlr coarse cloth, 
the double-yarn coarse cloth, and the local cloth, 
which I had supplied, were entered in the 
Company’s merchants’ accounts, and I said that I 
would deliver what more could be collected to¬ 
morrow and take a receipt. 

Then the Governor’s peon came for me, so I 
went to him at half-past ten. He asked what 
sepoys I had sent to Madras and what peons I had 
ordered to watch the paddy. I said that I had sent 
100 sepoys and 20 peons. He repeated this to M. 
Law, and added that none of Malayappan’s peons 
could be had as all were on the Madras road, and 
M. Law was desired to get a list of the remaining 
sepoys. 

Then he asked me if I had received the accounts 
of the assessment of the out-villages. I said they 
would come to-morrow. 

Then the Brahman Raj6 Pandit, Razd Sdhib’s 
man, came and said:—‘ We asked Jemadar ’ Abd-ul- 
rahman to speak to Madame about us instead of 
arranging with you. He visited her, and she 
ordered our property to he produced ; when she had 
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examined it, she said that the Governor had never 
demanded the debt and that it was yon who had 
done so and disgraced the Governor. ’Abd-ul- 
rahm&n said he would get permission at once, but 
after ten or fifteen days he came and said that the 
Governor had refused permission. Till now, you 
have been our help, so be pleased to get us the per¬ 
mission.’ He added that Madame and ’Abd-ul- 
rahman had said much against me. 1 replied, ‘ I 
shall ever think it a great matter to finish your 
business ; and Madame who may be angry with me 
at one moment, will be kind the next. I will help 
you as much as possible.’ So saying I dismissed 
him. 

I heard afterwards that Muttayya Pillai, son of 
Arurnpatai, Ariyappa Mudali and Kadakumara 
Pillai had gone to Ullundapattu, having halted at 
my Choultry, and seen all their goods and money 
removed thither by Venkata HSo and Tyagayyan 
of my AgraMram. They have all gone to Arum- 
p&tai Pillai’s Choultry. Ariyappa Mudali is return¬ 
ing to Pondichery. [ ] 

Saturday, November 9 . 1 —I did not go out to-day 
on account of the rain. The lame Palli, Savari- 
muttu, spoke to Madame about Muttu Bdlam 
Reddi, younger brother of Muttu Mall§, Reddi, the 
headman of Tindivanam ; and got a cowle for him 
on condition of his helping us against Muttu MaM 


1 28th Arvpisi, Vilhava . 
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Eeddi. So he came in this evening from Maduran- 
takam. It is said that the Governor, hearing of his 
arrival, ordered him to be sent to his lodging and 
be brought to him to-morrow. 

Sunday, November 10} —When" I went to the 
Governor this morning, he said that M. Delarche 
had written that he owed nothing in the matter of 
the broadcloth. I replied that he had written to 
M. Dulaurens that there was a loss of 45 per cent 
on the sale of the broadcloth. 

The Governor ordered me to petition the Coun¬ 
cil again saying that I had to deliver money, rice, 
etc., for the garrison, relating what M. Dulaurens 
had said and what happened afterwards, and men¬ 
tioning M. Desvoeux’ having refused payment. 
I agreed. 

Then he asked me for the letter written to 
Im&m S&hib and about the list of villages. I gave 
him them. Then he sent for M. Delarche, added 
some more details, had the letter and the list 
sealed, and delivered it to the two Surat runners 
who had come from Imlkn S&hib and another, TmSm 
Sahib’s man, with orders to proceed without delay 
to Iradm S&hib at Aurangabad and bring back his 
reply. I sent them off with 40 rupees for their 
former journey, and 80 rupees for their journey to 
Aurangabad. I also gave 20 rupees to Imhm 
SS.hib’s man. 


1 29th Arppisi, Vibhava. 
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The letter said :—‘ You desire that I should send 
1,000 gold mohurs to procure the diamond lealgi, 
sarpech, quiver, bow, cross-hilted dagger set with 
precious stones, swords, shields, spears, etc., to be 
presented to me by N&sir Jang, but this is beha¬ 
viour befitting a huckster, not a gentleman. When 
I reported to you the nominal and actual collections 
of the Valud&vftr f#id Villiyanallfir jaghirs, and 
requested a grant of the villages composing them, 
you stated your terms; we accordingly will give 
Madras and the villages attached to it, on condition 
of their never being restored to the English unless 
at the same time KdnimMu and 75 villages includ¬ 
ing the waste lands be granted us in addition. 
Otherwise we will take them by force. As Anwar- 
ud-din KMn and ’Abd-ul-jalil helped the English 
when we attacked them, we seized the country as 
far as Arcot, but forgave him out of respect for the 
Padshah and Ndslr Jang. But now if you do not 
act as written above, we will take the country by 
force. I will send 1,000 gold mohurs, as requested ; 
so procure and send the dress of honour, the 
cross-hilted dagger, sword, etc., with the lealgi 
and other jewels set with precious stones. Then 
your goods at Madras shall be released, and the 
Manilla ship affair that you wrote about, shall 
be settled.’ Such a letter was written to Imam 
Sahib. I have written the contents in brief. The 
Governor may have written iu greater detail; but I 
have given the purport of it. Ihe Governor thinks 
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that he will succeed in this affair ; but I think 
otherwise. Things will happen as God wills. 1 * 3 

Monday, November 11} —M. de Kerjean and the 
Abb4 de Fages, the Padre, who were to carry to 
Europe the news of the victory, went overland to 
Madras, where they were to take ship for Europe. 
But when they set sail, the ship sprang aleak, so 
they returned and anchored ill the roads at nine 
o’clock to-night. M. Kerjean and the Abbe brought 
the Europe packet ashore with them. I hear the 
ship cannot sail for Europe, as she is very leaky and 
full of water. The Governor went down to the 
beach this morning, and returned after inquiring 
about the sloop for Masctrreigne which was driven 
back here. 

I hear that Ohandd S&hib’s son, RazS, S&hib, has 
set out for Wandiwash to fetch his mother and 
others, Shaikh ’Abd-ul-rahm&n standing surety for 
his return. He is said to have many reasons for 
going. People say that Bad6 Sahib’s wife and her 
adopted son, Q&dir ’All KMn, intend to go with him 
with the jemadar’s help. 

Dubash Tandavarayan tells me that M. Desmarets 
is not well, aud that he wants to settle his accounts. 
I sent him away saying that I would speak and settle 
the accounts to-morrow. 


1 Ranga Pillai shows less than his usual insight in these comments. 

Duple ; x* policy was developing into almost avowed dehance of the Moghul 
powers. 

3 [80th] Arppisi, Vibhava. 
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M. Caucheron, the trumpeter’s sou, and brother- 
in-law of M. Periehon, married to-day the daughter 
of a European sergeant. She has been brought up 
by Madame Periehon. 

When a list of houses was prepared during the 
troubles, Daivanayaka Ayyangar’s son declared that 
he was Daivanayaka Ayyang&r himself and then 
departed from the town, delivering the paper to his 
father. Owing to the siege, the father had hidden 
goods worth about 150 pagodas with Venkata Rao of 
my agrah&ram, who removed and hid them in Tiru- 
mangalam. When the English searched the place and 
beat the people, Daivanayaka Ayyangar’s property 
was delivered up ; so when he and others went out 
to get their goods, a dispute arose. Daivanayaka 
Ayyang&r said to Venkata Rao, 1 You could preserve 
the goods of Arumpfttai Pillai, Mutta Pillai, Ariyappa 
Mudali, the shandrs and others, and your own as 
well; what have you done with mine? Your goods 
were in the same place.’ He even threatened to tell 
the Governor and Madame that he had lost five or 
ten thousand [pagodas’] worth of goods, and vowed 
he would trouble his ryots, unless he was compen¬ 
sated. He added, ‘Don’t you know that Appu 
Mudali was imprisoned only for taking away a hun¬ 
dred.pagodas’ worth of goods? I will say that you 
stole the Company’s goods here and at Madras, and 
brought them here.’ When Daivanayaka Ayyangar 
thus threatened,hoping thereby to recover his prop¬ 
erty, they remained silent. Then, having received 
8 
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tli© paper in. which, his son had stated that he was 
Daivan§yaka Ayyang&r, he came in and repeated the 
same here. Mutta Pillai and Ariyappa Mudali got 
alarmed and feared his talk might lead to trouble. 
So they told M. Delarche that this man whose name 
had been borrowed by his son 1 should be expelled 
the town. He was sent for last night.. It is his own 
fault that his house has been confiscated with the 
other ownerless houses. I hear the choultry writers 
have been ordered to transfer the house to the Com¬ 
pany for his son’s fault, and to imprison him in the 
Nayin&r’s house with the intention of expelling him 
for impersonating his son. I had thought of speak¬ 
ing to Muttayya Pillai and Ariyappa Mudali and 
getting something for him out of charity ; but as 
he is so stiff-necked, they grew afraid and have done 
all this., 

Tuesday, November 12 2 —This morning M. De¬ 
larche brought Daivan&yaka Ayyang&r who was 
put in prison last night, before the Governor, and 
said, * This man got the pass which was issued in 
his son’s name, and forced his way in. Moreover 
he says that he carried away before the siege 4,000 
pagodas’ worth of goods and delivered them to a 
Br&hman; he complains that they have been lost.’ 
The Governor then asked me what he had to say. 
Having questioned Daivanayaka Ayyangar, I 


1 According to a strict grammatical interpretation, this passage, in 
contradiction of the preceding and succeeding passages, makes Daiva- 
n&yaka impersonate his son. 

2 1st K&rtttgai, Vibhava . 
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replied, * He says that the man to whom he entrust¬ 
ed his goods declares they are lost; and that he has 

come here to complain and get the matter settled. 
The Governor said, ‘ Such a complaint astonishes 
me! How many pagodas did he say ? I replied, 

‘ He says he had jewels worth 150 pagodas, but 
others say they were only worth eighty. The Brah¬ 
man lives in my choultry.’ The Governor said, 

« Let him go where he lost them ! ’ Thereupon M. 
Delarche ordered a peon to carry him outside the 
bounds. So he was expelled the town. If only 
he had kept quiet, he might have recovered half his 
losses, and dwelt in comfort in the town; but now 
not only is he expelled, but he has lost his house. 
They say his misfortune is the beginning of the 
influence of Saturn under which he will he for the 

next seven years and a half. 

Madame said to Muttu Reddi, Muttu Malla 
Reddi’s younger brother :—‘ Did you not declare 
that you knew nothing about your brother’s betray¬ 
ing the Company? Well, the time has not yet 
come to seize his children, or the grain and cattle of 
his villages; but ships will arrive in mid-January, 
and then we will seize them. Moreover he is not 
to be found at present. We want 10,000 pagodas’ 
worth of paddy, besides cattle, fowls, ghee, etc. We 
will send money for these.’ So saying, Madame 
dismissed him. People have told me this. 

The Council’s orders of November 4 have been 
posted in French, Tamil and Persian in six places— 
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the sorting godown in the Fort, St. Paul’s church, 
the Capuchins’ church, the entrance of MahS.rfi.ja 
Baja Sri the Governor’s house, the stamping 
choultry and the beach. I copy the order below :— 
The Honourable Council hereby notifies all 
Europeans and Tamils, etc., owning gardens outside 
the town, that— 

(1) all the garden-land lying between the walls 
of the town and the Bound-hedge shall be deemed 
the Company’s property ; 

(2) no one, high or low, shall build houses 
or choultries, great or small, within such distance 
from the walls as shall be marked out by the 
Company; 

(3) no one shall plant gardens of coconuts, 
plantains or other fruit-trees between the walls and 
the Bound-hedge, nor shall they plant hedges round 
cultivated land within the bounds; 

(4' those wishing to cultivate land within the 
said limits, according to clause (3), must execute an 
agreement before the notary, and pay such yearly 
rent as the arbitrators may decide ; 

(5) any one wishing to plant fruit trees beyond 
the Bound-hedge, may do so 150 toises beyond it at 
a yearly rent to the Company as stated above ; 

(6) whoever owns gardens beyond the Bound- 
hedge shall declare and produce his titles, and exe¬ 
cute a bond to the Council, and pay a yearly rent 
to the Company; any failing herein shall forfeit 
his lands; 
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(7) the extent of the gardens already pos¬ 
sessed or granted in future shall be written down 
together with the amount of rent due, and three 
copies thereof shall be taken, one to be given to the 
choultry justice and the two writers under him, the 
second to the notary, so that the bond may be 
correctly written, and the third to the Caissier; 

(8) those who lease the Company’s lands for 
the cultivation of paddy shall not convert them into 
gardens as they did before, nor assign them to others 
without the permission of the Governor or without 
a note from the notary; the bonds or notes that 
will be written in the case of transfer or sale need 
not be registered in the choultry ; 

(9) the assessment of ah lands sub-let shall be 
deducted from the rent; 

(10) those who have planted separate gardens 
shall pay their rent to the Caissier only, and his ' 
receipts shall be taken as proof of payment; 

(11) those in occupation of land shall pay to the 
Caissier their rent within a year of its falling due, 
after which on complaint of the Caissier, the dues 
may be recovered by the sale of the lands; 

(12) it appearing that certain people deserted 
the town and joined the enemy when we were 
besieged, the Council in order to prevent the like 
again, orders that their lands shall be forfeited to 
the Company, sold at public outcry and the 
proceeds taken by the Company ; 




(13) the owners of such houses may bid for 
them at the outcry, except those Brahmans who left 
their houses; the latter shall not be allowed to live 
here; only those Brahmans who remained here with 
their families during the siege may continue to live 
here; 

(14) the choultry justice and his two Com¬ 
pany’s writers shall carefully see that these orders 
are carried out. 

The order of the Supreme Council at Pondi- 
chery, signed November 4, 1748, 

Dupleix. 

Legou. 

Guillard. 

Lemaire. 

Friell. 

Boyelleau. 

To-day, five or six English ships sailed into our 
roads and then put out to sea. One of them re¬ 
turned, showing a white flag and then again 
departed. I hear that letters have been passing 
between Mr. Boscawen and the Governor since the 
siege, about the exchange of prisoners, that they 
have come to an agreement, and that the ship was 
intended to land the French and to take on board 
the English prisoners and soldiers. She could not 
do so as the sea was very high. 

Wednesday, November 13 . 1 —When I went to 
the Governor’s to-day he asked me about the 


1 2nd Kdrttigai t Vibhava. 
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letter from the Vakil at Trichinopoly. I said, 

‘ Anwar-ud-din Khln and others have moved from 
Trichinopoly to attack Tanjore as the tribute has 
been withheld, and are two stages on the way. 
They camped at Sandalakkai and Tirukk&ttupalli 
with 2,000 horse and five or six thousand foot for 
the defence. The Tondiman intends to join the 
Moghuls. Muhammad *Ali Kh&n is going to 
march against the Tamil poligars to collect the 
revenues. When His Highness Mahfuz Kh&n was 
asked why he had not congratulated the Governor 
on his success over the English, Mahfuz Khan replied 
that he intended to visit him. Those who spoke ill 
of the French have their faces blackened and go 
about in sadness. Whenever there is occasion, it is 
said at the Darbar that the French are great war¬ 
riors, and that the cowardly English are no match 
for them ; for they have already lost Madras, now 
they have again been beaten, and soon they will 
lose Fort St. David. Those who formerly praised 
them, talk thus now. I have spent 50 or 60 rupees 
on business here. Please pay Salatu Venkatachala 
Chetti and send an order for me to receive the 
amount from Tiruviti Seshachala Chetti here. I 
have too few peons to send often, so let me have 
more. Anwar-ud-din, is very short of money, 
because the killedars and jemadars are giving 
much trouble and postponing their payments on the 
pretext of having had to spend much money in the 
war with Pand&ri of Vettavalani.' 






On hearing this, the Governor said, * As ’Abd- 
ul-jalil who helped our enemies has bad to retreat, 
he is ashamed to congratulate the Naw&b or us. 
Now is the time for MurtazS, ’All Kh&n to seize the 
country, but he is fool enough to keep quiet.’ I 
replied, ‘ Murtazft ’All Kh&n is not keeping quiet. 
He hopes to get the subah of Arcot from the 
Moghul, and I hear that he will get it soon. He is 
raising horse.’ 

Then he asked what iny garden was like. I 
replied, * It has been destroyed and the ground is to 
pass to the Company. Moreover it has been 
decided to destroy the garden beyond the Bound- 
hedge. So I have given up all hopes about them. ’ 
The Governor replied, ‘ You need not do that. 
Your garden beyond the Bound-hedge will not- be 
destroyed; but you must not fence your garden 
opposite the Valud&vfir gate. You may grow crops 
there as you please, and we will see about it later 
on.’ I thanked him and agreed. I think that he 
has done this for the sake of the Europeans, not 
the Tamils; by the evil influence of Saturn now 
almost over, the town has been beset with troubles, 
and the Governor has passed such orders ; else he 
would never have done so. 

The Governor continued, ‘ You seem to think 
that the English will return ; but I am sure that 
they never will.’ I replied, ‘ In truth it is no easy 
matter to come against us. How many people have 
been lost and how much has been spent by them in 
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their defeat! They must replace what they have 
lost before they can come back and raise batteries. 

I think they will again attack only if more troops 
come from Europe; otherwise they cannot. This is 
my thought and I hope it may thus come to pass. ’ 
He agreed. 

Then the Governor asked if the Tamils who had 
left the town thinking it would fall into the enemy’s 
hands were not ashamed to return. I replied, 
‘They are: but men do such things in time of 
troubles. How can I describe the alarm of the 
Europeans ? They stayed because they knew not 
where to go outside; but they expected to be made - 
prisoners. I have even heard them tell each other 
so. I will say a hundred times that Tamils are 
braver than Europeans.’ He agreed. 

When we were thus talking together, I said he 
might profit by enquiring into the affair for which 
Vallfir A.ntannan has come. He answered, ‘ When 
M. d’ Kspremdnil was at Y&nam, this Antannan 
made the country Government hinder his depar¬ 
ture and many other complaints have been made 
about him.’ I said, ‘ Be pleased to listen. Were the 
complaints against him made after you wrote to 
M. Sainfray to send him here or before ? ’ He replied, 

‘ Not before but afterwards; M. d’Esprdmdnil’s letter 
was received only to-day.’ I continued, ‘ You may 
judge everything from this. M. d’Espremdnil left 

1 When d’Espr6m£nil was going up to Bengal in May 1747, 
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Madras and went to Y&n&m, whence he sent a 
petition to the Naw&b of Chicacole, saying that 
M. Albert’s 1 dubash had plundered crores from 
Madras. This petition was delivered to M. Choisy, 
who sent it by Antannan. After great trouble, 
7,000 rupees were recovered. M. d’Esprdmenil 
went to Bengal and in the last twenty months he 
must have written to you fifty letters which you 
have answered. So what can I say of complaints 
only made in a letter received to-day? What is 
unknown to you ? Moreover everything was man¬ 
aged by M. Choisy and by no one else. He has been 
dead over a year. Did M. Choisy complain of 
Antannan even seven or eight months after the 
affair had happened? M. Sainfray has been in 
charge for a year since then. If he had complained 
before now, Antannan might be at fault.’ The 
Governor replied, ‘Nothing was written before; 
the complaint has only just been made. M, Guil- 
lard was chief at Y&n&m for seventeen years. I 
will ask him and learn all about it from him.’ 
So saying, he ordered M. Guillard to be sent for. 
A peon went to fetch him. I then said, ‘ He in¬ 
tends your profit, not your loss. You know all, 
and I need not tell you. But one thing should 
be enquired into. When Antannan was sent to 
Pondichery, M. Sainfray was angry and wrote to 
M. Barthelemy at Madras and to M. d’Espremenil 


1 Probably a relative of Madame Dupleix, nde Albert. 






at Bengal. When Antannan arrived at Madras, and 
delivered his letter to M. Barthelemy, he read it and 
asked why he had brought the letter. Antannan 
answered that he had brought it to procure help in 
his affairs, and added that, when he set out, he had 
heard that the English were besieging Pondichery ; 
but, expecting them to retreat, he had boldly tra¬ 
velled 500 miles; but he knew, should they not have 
retreated, he would have to remain at Madras, where 
he would need help in his expenses, and also a letter 
of introduction to you whom he had never seen. 
M. Barthelemy told him that the letter contradicted 
his statements and that the letters to the Governor 
were to the same effect. Antannan said that ho had 
served the Company for twenty-five years without 
blame, and that M. Sainfray would, not have so 
written unless he had feared his going to you, but 
that you would enquire and punish only the guilty. 
M. Barthelemy replied that he had been asked to go if 
he was really innocent. Antannan answered that he 
had travelled 500 miles only because he was innocent, 
that God knew he was pure-minded, and that he 
would obtain justice as God dwelt in your breast. 
So saying he took leave.’ 

I said further , 6 You know what has been written 
to you. Would he do so if he were not really afraid ? 
You know all things. M. Choisy received the bond 
for 4,600 rupees which he owed to Nagesan, the 
Company’s man at Y&nam, but deferred payment 
and then died. M. Lenoir [?], now the Second at 
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Masulipatam, knows all about it. The letter says 
that Mrityunjayan’s letter sent by JNallammal 
Viramar&jd, requesting that the bond should be re¬ 
covered from Madame Choisy, was delivered to you 
on April I. You ordered the letter to be translated 
into French; J did so, and you took the Telugu and 
French, read the French translation and said that, 
as the matter concerned Madame Choisy, you would 
show her the letter, and give orders after hearing 
what she said. You also said that the money must 
have.been paid as the bond had been delivered up, 
but that you would enquire. The bond for 4,600 
rupees should have been in M. Choisy’s chest. But 
. M. Lenoir got it from M. Sainfray and then demand¬ 
ed the money from Madame Choisy; it was pure 
thievery. ’ The Governor agreed with me if the 
bond had really been so dealt with. I then said, 
‘ Then that is why M. Sainfray made so many 
complaints against Antannan, with the result that 
you got angry and sent him away.’ The Governor 
admitted this, and asked me to bring Antannan 
to-morrow morning. I said I would do so. 

He then said, * Three arbitrators are to be ap¬ 
pointed to adjudge the lands to be given in Olukarai 
in exchange for those taken by the Company within 
the Bound-hedge. Choose and bring to me honest 
and impartial men who know the lands and who will 
pay in the rent regularly.’ I said I would do so 
to-morrow morning. He added, * Those who left 
the town on accoant of the siege and whose houses 





have been valued, may pay the amount due before 
Monday and recover their houses ; otherwise they 
will be sold along with the Brahmans’ houses. 
Have this proclaimed by beat of tom-tom.’ I sent 
for the tom-tom people and told them to proclaim 
this. They did accordingly. 

Madame Dupleix went to her mother’s house, 
where she summoned the Wandiwash, etc., mer¬ 
chants, who bring paddy into the town, together 
with the town merchants After their arrival she 
said to them, ‘ Is it true that your paddy is not 
sold, and that you are not allowed to carry out the 
proceeds ? Does any one purchase by stealth or is 
it being sold to the Company ? ’ They denied both 
and said that their paddy lay unsold for want of 
purchasers. [ ] 

Saturday, November 16 l .—I went to the Govern¬ 
or this morning and said: * Yesterday you asked 
what the principal and interest of Khan Bahadfir s 
debt to me amounted to. I have one bond for 5,400 
rupees with 3,780 rupees interest due ; to this must 
be added 1,035 rupees paid for an elephant with 
724^ rupees interest, and 400 star pagodas at 350 
rupees per 100 pagodas make 1,400 rupees—in all 
12,340 rupees. That is the amount due to me.’ 
The Governor said, ‘ ’Abd-ul-rahman offers to stand 
security for Raz& Sdhib’s going to Wandiwash and 
returning in fifteen days, failing which he will pay 
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what KMn BahSdfir owes us. He is only a sepoy ; 
why should he interfere in these affairs ? He is a 
fool.’ So saying he went in. 

M. Delarche and M. du Bausset came and said 
that no one had made a list of the gardens. There¬ 
upon the Governor sent for me and ordered me to 
tell the garden-people. I came away saying that I 
would do so. 

At two o’clock this afternoon, a letter came from 
Imam S&hib, but contained nothing new,'—the same 
as was in his letter already answered, with this 
addition : ‘ I have rented Masulipatam for 50,000 
rupees, and am preparing to set out for the Carnatic. 
I have written for 1,000 gold mohurs; and as soon 
as they come I will settle your business and set out. 
I am waiting for orders about it.’ I reported all 
this to the Governor and added, ‘ Im&rn Sahib’s 
son has written congratulating you on your success 
over the English, that his father has got Masuli¬ 
patam for 50,000 rupees, and that he intends to go 
to Arcot.’ The Governor replied contemptuously 
that the letters of congratulation had been sent very 
late, and that ha could not see why Imam S&hib had 
leased Masulipatam or intended to come here. I 
added that NSsir Jang had asked in his letter for 
five or six very large burning-glasses. The Gov¬ 
ernor said that there were none here and told me 
to write to Im&m S&hib that his letter had been 
answered seven or eight days ago. I was to write 
to ImSm Sahib’s son, saying that he (the Governor) 
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had received his belated letter of congratulations. 
I said I would do so and came away. 


A nazar of 50 gold mohurs was presented with 
our letter of congratulation to Nasir Jang on his 
assumption of the subahdari after the death of his 
father. Im&m Sdhib also wrote desiring these 50 
gold mohurs to be paid into G6vardhana D&s’s shop 
for a bill of exchange to be sent to him; but I did 
not tell this to the Governor as it was written that 
Ndsir Jang’s reply would be sent later and I thought 
I might tell him when it came. Moreover he heard 
the news with little joy, nay, even with indifference ; 
so I said nothing. 

Sunday, November 17 h—When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he asked if Muhammad 
Kaind.1 was not Governor of the Ponneri country. 
I replied that he was and it included Pulicat. 
Then he told me to write a friendly letter to 
, Muhammad Kamdl as follows :—‘ I hear that you 
will act as M. Barthdlemy ithe Chief of Madras) 
desired about certain affairs. I hear that the Dutch 
are obstructing the people at Pulicat. But what 
can they do when you are the master of the coun¬ 
try ? Considering our old friendship, please see that 
what M. Barth&emy wrote to you is done.’ He 
thus ordered me to write a letter with compliments. 
I wrote it, sealed it and gave it to him. He at once 
sent it to Madras with a letter to M. Barthelemy. 


1 $th K&rttigai, Vibhava. 
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Then be asked when paddy would be received. 

I said in nine or ten days, and added, ‘ There is 
already five months’ water in the UgasMu tank ; 
and should there be any rain, water will have to be. 
let out. There will be such heavy crops of varagu 
and ragi this year, that it will be difficult to harvest 
them, and prices will fall. The Ulandai tank has 
been breached, and needs repair.’ When I said this 
to the Governor, he answered, ‘ Please God it will 
be so.’ I then went to the nut-godown. 

According to the Governor’s orders of yesterday, 
Raj6 Pandit, ChandS. S&hib’s writer and jemadar 
’Abd-ul-rahm&n, with Madan&nda Pandit as witness, 
wrote that KMn BaMddr owed me 12,310 rupees, 
including interest up to November 15. I showed 
them all the papers, etc., and agreed that everything 
should be done according to the Governor’s orders. 

I showed the writing to M. du Bausset; and ’Abd- 
ul-rahm&n made K&j6 Pandit write a further note , 
for 677 rupees principal and 372 rupees interest— 
1,049 rupees in all—owed by KMn BahMhr *. Then 
we all went home. When ’Abd-ul-rahm£n agreed to 
stand surety for Chand& S&hib’s son, Razt S&hib’s 
return within 15 days of his going to Wandiwash, 

I settled with the Governor the amount to be paid 
to me and M. du Bausset in case Raza S&hib should 
fail to return. I said I would obtain the Governor’s 
orders to-morrow and send them out. He said that 


1 To M. du Bausset apparently. See below. 
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kindness shown to the great would not be wasted. 
We went home after talking about other matters. 

It was proclaimed by beat of tom-tom to-day 
that to-morrow morning, Monday, the 18th, four 
houses in the Brahman street belonging to N&rayana 
S&stri, PancMngam Vajappayyan, Brahm&nda Sub- 
bayyan [and another] would be sold at outcry. 

According to ray horoscope, cast by Gdp&lasw&mi, 
the Chittirar /i 1 of Venus in the period of Venus 
lasted for five months and twenty days and expired 
yesterday, the 16th. Though at the beginning of the 
Chittiram of Venus, I got much wealth, yet hostile 
influences were strong towards the close. I did not 
succeed in all my affairs, lost all my gardens, etc., 
and was greatly alarmed by the many false accusa¬ 
tions of my enemies. The town also was be3et 
with troubles. It remains to be seen what will 
happen during the 51 days commencing from to-day 
in the period of Venus, sub-period of Mercury and 
the Chittiram of the Sun. 

A sloop bringing shell and other munitions from 
Madras, came in this evening and saluted the Fort 
with five guns ; an equal number was returned. 
The captain came ashore and said, ‘ When I set sail 
at nine o’clock yesterday, a large ship came into the 
Madras roads and fired thirteen guns. The Fort 
returned the same number. I saw her come in and 
go out again; she was in sight for about nine hours 


l See Vol. V, p. 424, n 2. 
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ships, one at Alambarai midway between Madras 
and Pondichery, another near Sadras, and the third 
near Covelong; but they were all at a distance.’ 
The Governor asked why he had not waited three 
more hoars and brought a letter from M. Barthd- 
leruy about the ship. The captain replied that he 
was afraid of being blamed if he delayed, as he had 
received his orders. The Governor, and other 
Europeans, and the Tamils were rejoiced at this 
news. The Governor is eagerly expecting letters; 
so do the rest. As the Chittiram of the Sun com¬ 
mences to-day, this good news has come, I think 
that for the next 51 days, there will be great pros¬ 
perity and gain of wealth and grandeur. But 
everything will be seen by what happens. Nine 
chelingas brought 20o shells, etc., from Madras. 
As these are our good days, they were not seized by 
the English ships which lay in the passage. 

Monday, November 18 \—I went to M. Delarche 
this morning and told him thatRAmakrishna Chetti’s 
house has been entered as Malaikutti Chetti’s. 
M. Delarche corrected it, and then said, * As for 
Ammayappa Mudali’s house in the Yellala street, if 
the Governor should mention that he is sick, the 
Company’s merchants must reply accordingly, and 
say that he was coming in and going out again on 
account of his health.’ I said that they would 
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certainly say so, as he had been of service to them ; 
and besides, it was the truth. Then 1 mentioned 
Ty&gappa Ohetti’s and Muttu Chetti’s houses and 
he said he would consider the matter. Then we 
talked about the misgovernment here, and agreed 
that it could not continue. We also talked of other 
matters. About the entry of the house of Daiv&nai 
(Arun&chala Chetti’s concubine), Kanakasabhai 
Chetti (Arun&chala Chetti’s elder brother’s son) 
said that the house had been built by them and 
that they could show the accounts. I told him 
that that was not enough unless he also had a bill 
of sale in his name; and when M. Delarche heard 
this, he said the same, agreeing to consider the 
matter. M. Delarche then said, ‘ We shall get letters 
to-day about the ships that arrived yesterday and 
then we shall know all about it.’ M. Delarche said 
that he must go and speak to the Governor about 
the sale of the houses in the Brahman Street, so 
I took my leave and went to the Governor’s. He 1 
went to the BrShman Street, and sold the houses at 
outcry. The particulars of the sale are as follow :— 

Kulandai, the palli working for M. Delarche, 
bought Ydjappayyan’s house for 42 pagodas ; 

M. Droiiet 2 bought Yarayana Sastri’s house for 
33 pagodas; 

Y81d Mudali, sou of Malaikkolundu Mudali, 
bought Brahm&nda Subbayyan’s house for 23 pago¬ 
das ; 


1 Apparently M. Delarche. 


2 Bee p. 101| n. 2, infra. 







Suprakasau of the St. Paul’s Church bought 
Viswapati S&stri’s house for 20 pagodas. 


When the sale was over, and M. Delarche was going 
home, he said that it should be proclaimed by tom-tom 
that five houses would be sold at outcry to-morrow. 

I hear to-day that people have accused Muttay- 
yan (son of Arnmp&tai Pillai) who went to Arum- 
p&tai Pillai's Choultry with his family and goods, of 
intending to depart if troubles arose. I do not 
know what the lame Savarimuttu’s 50 peons posted 
at Arumpatai Pillai’s Choultry will say. Yesterday 
Savairimuttu brought in Muttayyan with his goods, 
women’s cloths, pillows, mattresses and even the 
choultry vessels ; and carried him before Madame at 
seven o’clock this morning. Madame is said to 
have ordered Muttayyan to go to his house, leaving 
with her all the women’s cloths, etc. I do not know 
what they were or their value. His property is 
said to include silver fittings for harness and palan- 
kin, which he offered to pledge with Valud&vfir 
Mmabhadra Reddi for 500 rupees; and he had kept 
these himself to be pledged. The women’s cloths 
belong to his own people. Ariyappa Mudali sent 
me word about this by Elaichiyappan. I do not 
yet know whether it is true or not. 

At seven o’clock the Governor read letters from 
Barthelemy about the arrival of the ships at Madras 
and the letters brought by them. I have not heard 
their contents yet j but I shall hear this evening or 
to-morrow morning. 
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Two or three European soldiers who remained 
in the hospital pretending sickness during the siege 
were tied to a beam of wood with two cross-pieces, 
and ten coolies followed by a dozen Europeans, were 
ordered to carry it round to the beating of drums. 
A sheep’s skin was tied round their necks; their 
faces were smeared with charcoal and cowdung; 
and they were carried through all the streets ; and 
at last to the Governor’s house. Madame questioned 
the Governor about it, and they were released, and 
given five rupees. It is said that they have been 
thus put to shame so that others may fear to do 
the like. 

As the Governor was busy with his letters, I 
only visited him in the afternoon and could not 
talk with him. He sent for me at half-past six 
this evening. He was in the writing-room smoking, 
and reading the long letters received from Europe 
in reply to the letters sent before. When I went 
and paid my respects, he asked how many bullock¬ 
loads of paddy had come into the bazaar. I replied 
about 400. He said, * They are selling paddy at 
five measures. As it is being brought in in large 
quantities, can you not tell them to sell it at 
six ? ’ I replied that they refused to give more 
than five measures. He added, ‘ You must explain 
to them and buy it at six measures. If you cannot, 
I shall tell some one else to.’ I said that it would 
be advantageous to us and that I would try to buy 
at that price. Then a European came to talk with 




the Governor, so I went to the nut-godown. 
There I heard of the death at Nagore of Malayappa 
Chetti’s son (by his second wife) who married 
Chidambaram Chetti’s daughter. So I went and 
condoled with Krishna Chetti and came home at 
half-past eight. 

Tuesday, November 19 . 1 —When I went and 
enquired this morning what the Governor was doing, 
I was told that his doors were closed and he was 
busy writing replies to the Europe letters received 
by the ships at Madras, so that they could be des¬ 
patched by the same ships. So I stayed in my nut- 
godown. He sent for me at about eleven o’clock. 
When 1 went he asked what paddy had been 
brought into the bazaar. I said that from day¬ 
break till then 200 bullock-loads had come in and 
that more was coming. He then asked how many 
had come in yesterday. I replied, * 468 bullock¬ 
loads of paddy, 24 of rice, 23 of horse gram, 8 of 
cambu, 5 of ragi, 17 of castor oilseed, 23 duppers 
of ghee and two bales of nut, etc. Thus grain, etc., 
is coming into the town in abundance, but the price 
has not yet reached six measures as you said. 
Sambti sells at 4f measures and Kslr at 5. People 
will keep their grain if they cannot sell at that 
price ; so it has not fallen. The Ksir harvest will 
be very large on account of the heavy rains, and 
the prices will naturally fall; those w'ho have stores 
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-of grain will cease to keep them and plenty of 
grain will come in, because we allow them to sell at 
free prices.’ 

Then I said that Zain-ud’Ali-Khan had written 
a letter of congratulations. The Governor asked if 
he was Husain Sahib’s brother. I said, ‘ Yes.’ 
Although the letter was indifferently expressed, I 
reported that it praised the Governor highly, that 
their friendship might grow more and more. The 
Governor is displeased with Husain SShib because 
he manages the English affairs; so he listened coldly 
and dropped the subject. He then remarked that 
Muhammad ’All KMn and Taqi SShib had not con¬ 
gratulated him. I replied that I was very grieved 
at it. He observed that none were so mean as they, 
and I agreed. He then asked what Ndsir Jang had 
written. I said that there was nothing new in his 
letter except the request for five or six burning- 
glasses half a yard in diameter. He told me to 
reply as follows :—‘ The burning-glasses you desire 
cannot be got at present. I am now writing to 
Europe for them and for the handsome Europe 
stuffs already promised. They shall be sent to you. 
Anwar-ud-din KMn, the Nawfib, is incapable, so 
there has been great war between us and the Eng¬ 
lish. If he had been wise, this would not have 
happened. Moreover when the English besieged us, 
’Abd-ul-jalil was sent with an army to their help. 
Out of respect for you, I have forgiven him ; but 
please order them not to help our enemies in future. 
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If, in spite of jour writing, he helps the English 
again, I cannot excuse him, and will punish him 
tnore than words can say.’ As he ordered such a 
letter to be sent at once, I think that the news 
about two of the squadrons must be true. No ship 
can arrive now. I think the news must have been 
brought by the Masoareigne ships at Madras, as the 
Governor listened carelessly to Imttm Sfthib’s letter 
that came on Saturday. As I wrote at the time, 
Imshn SShib's reply to my congratulatory letter was 
expected shortly, and the Governor said that we 
could answer Imam Sahib when this other letter 
had been received; and he told me to answer Imam 
Sahib’s son that his congratulatory letter was late 
in coming. But after reading the letters brought 
to Madras by the ships, the Governor told me to 
write to N&sir Jang and Imam Sahib that the Eng¬ 
lish intended to attack us again and that no help 
should be given to them. From this I suppose the 
news has come that ships can be expected only in 
April or May, not in January ; but it will turn out 
as God wills; no one knows. 

The Governor then asked me to write as follows 
to Vakil Subbayyan at Trichinopoly :—‘ Find out. the 
terms on which ’Abd-ul-jalil helped the English, 
and what batta was paid him and his troops. Find 
out and report at once what the English Vakil is 
arranging with Naw&b Auwar-ud-din KMn and 
others.’ As the Governor who has never mentioned 
such a thing or lent his ears to such matter&ordered 
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me to write that at once, I think that the Gibele’s 
news from Mauritius must have led him to believe 
that ships would sail in January and arrive here 
in March, or April. Moreover only last night he 
sent for me and ordered me to get grain quicklv. 
Everything will be known hereafter. 

Kaiav&y Kumara Pillai told me that lame 
Savarimuttu and Ignace, the Topass, told Arum- 
patai Pillai s son Muttappan, who was seized at 
Arump&tai Pillai’s Choultry with women’s cloths, 
silver harness and palankin ornaments and 500 
rupees, and kept by Madame in the kitchen, that he 
would be released if he paid 1,000 rupees and gave 
them something for themselves. Muttappan is said 
to have agreed. When the balance of 500 rupees 
was taken to her, Madame said that she had spoken 
to the Governor about this and that she would take 
the amount after asking him about it again. Mut¬ 
tappan objected that the Governor might do this 
and that. But Madame said, * You need not fear. 
What did he do to the blind Appu who stole 
thousands and thousands P You will be dealt with 
likewise. Were you caught in the act of carrying 
anything away ? The Governor will never ask you 
about it. If he does, say that you were going out 
in yom palankin with its ornaments, and women’s 
cloths. Yira JNayakkan heard from Kumara Pillai 
that Muttappan went away on these words of 
Madame. 

11 








I wrote to Vakil Snbbayyan according to the 
Governor’s orders, and sent the letter to Trichino- 
poly by Chidambaram and other peons. 

Wednesday, November 20. 1 —Madame Dupleix 
went out early to Olukarai this morning to attend 
the feast to be given the Governor by M. d’Auteuil. 
The Governor went later, having ordered me to 
write out the letter to N&sir Jaug and have it ready, 
I had a draft written by Madandnda-Pandit, revised 
it, told him to have it recopied and then came home. 

The Mahe peons arrived after the Governor had 
returned home at six o’clock. They say that peace 
has been made in Europe between the English and 
the French. Europe letters to this effect have been 
received by the English at Tellicherry from Europe. 
The news was written by the Captain to M. Louet 2 at 
Mahe, and the latter has written it to the Governor. 
The Governor is overjoyed at this news. The 
sepoys entertained by the English at Tellicherry 
have been disbanded. This is the news brought by 
the Mahd Br&hmans [ ]. 

Thursday, November 21 . 3 —I went this morning 
to M. Delarche’s house and asked if he had bought 
the Pirambai AcMriydr’s house. He sent word 
that he had bought it for 51 pagodas in spite of 
R&machandra Ayyan’s bidding against him. I 
thanked him and went to the Governor’s. On seeing 


1 9th Kdrttigai, Vibhava. * Sre vol. iv, p. 210 ante. 
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me, he said, * English and French ambassadors have 
met to treat, and peace will be made. As many 
men have been slain, the ambassadors have signed 
an agreement that for six months from the date of 
publication in any place there should be a suspension 
of arms. An English sloop has brought a letter 
with this news to Tellicherry. On receiving it, the 
chief of Tellicherry informed M. Louet, our Direc- 
teur at Mahe, and "also wrote to him; that is how 
- we have received the news from the English. As 
there will be no more fighting either by land or by 
sea, write to Jayanti Raman and others to send 
many boats as usual. 1 ’ I said I would write accord¬ 
ingly. Though the Governor should be rejoiced at 
this news, his speech betrayed little joy. The truth 
will be known hereafter. 

He then called roe, produced an account in his 
own handwriting, and, telling me that it showed the 
moneys owed by Chanda Sakib and Khan Bahadur, 
asked me to read it to jemadar ’Abd-ul-rahm&n. 
Accordingly I went to the nut-godown and wrote the 
following for ’Abd-ul-ralimhn and Raj6 Pandit:— 

Amount due from ChandS. S&hib— 

10,000 rupees on his bond executed on May 3, 
1742, with interest at tender cent, up to November 
3, 1748, that is, for six years and a half, 6,500 
rupees—total 16,500 rupees; 


1 Jayanti iiaman was a merchant engaged in the grain-trade to 
the northward. 
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Amount due from Khan Bahadur— 

[1,000] pagodas on his bond executed on 
November 153, 1742, with interest for six years up 
to November 13, 1748 , at ten per cent. 600 pagodas; 

Amount due on his bond executed in February 
1 743 2,000 pagodas with interest thereon for 
five years and three-quarters up to November 
1748, at ten per cent. —1,150 pagodas. Total, 4,750 
pagodas; 

Also a sum of 1,000 rupees lent in March 1745. 
The total amount lent comes to 17,500 rupees and 
4,750 pagodas. 

I made ’Abd-ul-rahm&n and RfijQ Pandit also 
write this account. They wrote accordingly, saying 
that the sums due to the Governor and to me and 
to M. du Bausset according to his writing came to 
about 50,000 rupees. They added that they would 
tell Razfi S&hib and inform the Governor of what he 
said. Then they went away. 

I then went to the Governor’s, meaning to ask him 
whether the letters I had written to N&sir Jang and 
Imfim Sahib could be despatched, and to tell him that 
I had written the accounts for ’Abd-ul-rahtnfin. He 
asked if Arun&chala Chetti had not yet come from 
Lalapettai. I said that he must have been hindered 
by the rains, but that he would be here soon. He 
observed that Arun&ohala Chotti had not returned 
sooner because he had intended to run away if the 
English bad won. I answered that he had been mis¬ 
represented to the Governor and that I was sure he 
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would not think of such a thing. So saving, I cam© 
home. 

Tho Mahdndttdrs assembled together at M. 
d’Auteuil’s house meaning to tell the Governor that 
they would be ruined if their houses were taken 
from them for departing on account of the siege. 
When he saw the crowd, he asked why they had 
come. They told him of their trouble about the 
houses, but he dismissed them angrily and went 
inside; and then the peons came and drove them 
away. I heard this from one or two who were there. 

I hear that chobdars brought letters to the 
Governor from Cuddalore and Fort St. David; but 
I do not know their contents. 

He 1 said, ‘I must question your younger brother 
about M. de La Bourdonnais ; if he can come here, 
good; otherwise I must go to him.’ I said that I 
had asked my brother but he said that he had been 
sick, and knew nothing about La Bourdonnais’ affair. 
He continued, ‘Then let him say what he heard 
and we will take it down. Malaikkolundan and 
Hanumantayyar were there and have been ordered 
to give an account of what happened ; I shall write 
their depositions to-morrow.’ I said, ‘They were 
present from first to last; but my younger brother 
went with M. de La Bourdonnais, M. d’Esprem^nil, 
M. Dulaurens, etc. Then M. d’Espremdnil went back 


1 Apparently M. Guillard, who had charge of the examination into 
La Viilebague’s conduct. 





again, after staying at Sadras, but the others came 
here and did not return ’ He answered, * Let him 
saj what he knows.’ I said I would tell him. 


Friday, November 22 }—I went this morning to 
M. Delarche’s house, and asked respectfully that the 
Chettis’ houses might be exempted. Then I went 
to the Governor’s, where I saw M. Bertrand, and 
asked him to write bills for my big garden that was 
destroyed, near the Valudstvftr gate, and the new 
garden beyond the Bound-hedge, and got the 
Governor’s signature; the bills must betaken to M. 
Delarche and M. du Bausset, as the three arbitrators 
appointed must value the gardens, enter their extent 
in cawnies and the assessment, and sign the paper 
together with M. Delarche and M. du Bausset accord 
ing to the orders. So I got M. Bertrand to write 
the bill for the two gardens, obtained the Governor’s 
signature, and took it away with me. I will give it to 
M. du Bausset andM. Delarche to-morrow morning. 

A letter of congratulations was received yester¬ 
day by the Governor on his success over the English 
from the son of Najib Quli, formerly araaldar of 
Villiyanallhr, who has a small fort oalled Salftppuk- 
kadai near Tiruvannamalai, with a small jaghir. 
He also asked the Governor to send him four 
bottles of strong waters as a remedy for his lack 
of hunger. The Governor laughed when he read 
this, said that the letter was written only for the 
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strong waters, and told me to answer with compli¬ 
ments that four bottles of brandy would be sent. 
He also gave an order to M. Cornet for four bottles 
of brandy, and told me to send them. I gave the 
four bottles,to Najib Quli’s son’s messenger and sent 
him away with a reply. 

When the Europeans and sepoys coming from 
Mahe reached SfHavtikkam, which is under the 
Government of Miyan Sahib of TJtramaMr, on their 
way to Madras (having heard that the English were 
besieging Pondichery and that therefore they could 
not go thither), they were seized by the English 
and Muttu Malla Reddi’s men. Some escaped 
but the rest were made prisoners. A letter from 
the former was reported to the Governor a fort¬ 
night ago, saying that in their flight they had lost 
two horse3, their property, swords, women’s cloths, 
etc., that Miyan S&hib’s agents and farmers 
had seized and plundered them, and that they 
had no choice but to give up all they had in 
order to escape to Madras. As S&lav&kkam is in 
the killa of Chingleput, a letter was sent to the 
killedar. He replied, * S&lavfikkam is not mine. 
Moreover, when the English were pursuing the 
French, a Padre and four or five Europeans took 
shelter in Chingleput owing to the troubles ; I hid 
them and told the English that none were with me. 
I told the French that I would send them to Madras 
with my peons when I had received an answer to 
the letter I had written. They were accordingly 
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sent, and the commandant of Madras wrote me a 
letter of compliment which I still have. When you 
were besieged and the English were pursuing your 
Mahe people with a large army, I helped them to 
escape. In the face of this, your letter is very 
strange. Moreover I do not meddle in other 
people’s affairs; I am your man.’ When I reported 
this to the Governor, he asked to whom Salavdk- 
kam belonged. I replied that Miy&n Sdhib of 
Utramallhr was the renter. He ordered me to 
write to him; so I wrote accordingly and sent 
Ellappan (who had returned from Chingleput) with 
one of ’Abd- ul-rahman’s sepoys who was plundered 
at SSlav&kkam. The S&hib pretending that he 
did not know how to tell a lie replied that the 
English dubash, Rangappa N&yakkan, had written to 
him for the two horses, women’s cloths, swords, 
etc., which he had sent and got a receipt for. He 
also sent copies of the receipt and Rangappa 
N&yakkan’s letter. When I reported this to the 
Governor, he said, ‘ The defenceless should, in 
justice, be protected when pursued by an enemy, or 
else both parties should be refused entrance to the 
territory. But instead of that, he delivered our men 
to the enemy, and is not ashamed to write that he 
got a receipt and delivered to the enemy, on their 
request, the goods which his own menhadstolen. He 
has behaved, not like a gentleman, but like the mean 
fellow which his letter shows him to be.’ So saying, 
he dismissed me, and I came home as it was noon. 
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I heard nothing worth writing in the afternoon. 

I hear a letter was received yesterday from Mr. 
Boscawen, Rear-Admiral, at Port St. David, saying 
that there was to be a suspension of arms for 
six months from the date of publishing the 
ambassadors’ order in any place. M. Bussy told 
me the Governor had replied that he had no confirm¬ 
ation of this news, that he wished to God they 
would make peace, and that he might receive news. 
If ships do not arrive, he may suppress it; but if 
they come he will publish it. 

Saturday , November [53] —When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he said, * Two gentlemen 
are coming from Mah6. Send two dhoolies, fifty of 
’Abd-ul-rahman’s sepoys, and two Brahmans who 
know the way to give them this letter before they 
reach the Attfir limits or to wait there until they 
arrive.’ When I told the people to get ready, 
the Brahmans asked me to give them the Mysore 
cowle; so I gave it them, as they asked, and sent 
them off. 

The Governor then said, * I hear that, when 
your younger brother was questioned about the 
Madras affairs, he told M. Guillard that he knew 
nothing about them. You have disappointed me.’ 

I replied, ‘ You know I am never indifferent in 
your affairs, that I will give my body and life 
for you ; and that I never act contrary to your 
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words. My evil fortune must have made you 
think otherwise of me. I hear that at nine o’clock 
yesterday, M. Panon and M. Guillard, haying taken 
their seats, told him he knew what had been 
written in a letter, what had happened between 
M. de La Bourdonnais and you and between M. 
d’Espr<hnenil, etc., and M. de La Bourdonnais, 
and other things^ and desired him to make a 
deposition. He replied that he had heard about 
three or four of the articles but that he knew 
nothing of the rest. He said he had heard that M. 
de La Bourdonnais had been given 130,000 
pagodas in diamonds and rubies, rings and other 
jewels, that he had agreed to take II lakhs of 
pagodas and the Company’s goods at the Port, half 
the guns, muskets, powder, shot, etc., that he 
had thus sold Madras to the English, that a 
salute of 21 guns had been fired, that Mr. Morse 
had taken possession of Madras and issued orders 
at the gates and throughout the town, that 
Mr. Monson and M. de La Villebague opened 
the godowns every night, but it was not known 
what they did; that Coffrees and others had removed 
certain goods, which Andre, a Topass, packed and 
sent on board ship; that about 200 rupees’ worth 
of tutenague in the town had been carried out of 
the Fort and that some goods had been put on a 
sloop off St. Tliomd and despatched to Mascareigne 
with an English pass. He wrote that he had heard 
all these things. M. Guillard asked if he knew 




that La Bourdonnais had been offered diamonds, 
etc., with 130,000 pagodas, as a bribe and if he 
had been present when it was given. He replied 
that he had been in constant attendance on 
M.d’Espremdnil, for which purpose he had been 
sent by the Governor, that he had not been in confi¬ 
dential employ, and that he had been without even a 
quarter of an hour’s leisure. He had had to supply 
the sailors with stores, provisions and even water, 
so that he had been busy all day long, and when 
Persian letters were received or if there was news 
about the Nawtib, he had answered the questions 
put to him without any discussion. When he says 
all this, how can M. Guillard tell you that he pi’o- 
fessed ignorance ? ’ The Governor answered, 
* Very well, he could have seen nothing; but let 
him say what he heard.’ M. Guillard was then sent 
for, but said that his having heard things would 
prove nothing and that he could only depose to 
what he had seen. The Governor grew very angry 
with M. Guillard and asked him to bring the papers. 
When they were brought, the Governor read them, 
and dismissed M. Guillard, having settled the 
matter. He then talked with me very pleasantly. 

He sent for me again, and said that he wanted 
a bracelet weighing 50 pagodas. I replied that I 
would enquire, and get it for him. He then told 
me to settle writer T&ndavar&ya Pillai’s affair, the 
appointment of a man in the place of AsSrappan 
(son of Savarimuttu Mudali) who is dead, and 





Kan dal Guruvappa Chetti’s affair. He said that 
the Tamils were ungrateful for his treatment of 
them. 1 replied, ‘ They say they will never forget 
the protection you afforded to the people of this 
town during the siege. But people tell you false 
things in order to make you angry with the towns¬ 
people.’ The Governor said, * No, no, I know well 
that they speak ill of me.’ 

As I was going, Tydgu told me that T&nappa 
Mudali wanted a passport to carry him to Olukarai. 
T&nappa Mudali stood silent, and the Governor 
signed with his hand to get the passport and give 
it him. Then he went into Madame’s room. I 
asked T&nappa Mudali what he meant by applying 
for passes like that. He replied, ‘ Your power has 
given place to Madame’s. The peon was trouble¬ 
some, so I came to get a pass.’ So saying he went 
to the Second. I then went to the nut-godown. 

I met M. Guillard on the way and he asked what 
I had told the Governor. I replied, * The Govern¬ 
or was angry with me because my younger brother 
said nothing when questioned by you yesterda}'. 
When he wrote down what he heard, he was asked 
whether he had seen it. He replied that he had 
not, and that it was only what he had heard. The 
Governor said that ten thousand things having 
been heard were as good evidence as if they had 
been seen; and then he ordered you to be sent for.’ 
M. Guillard said, * What you say is true. He sent 
for me and got angry. I told him what I had said 







to your younger brother. I do not approve of this 
unjust way of dealing. I do not miud his sending 
for me. What about the palankin-pole I asked you 
for ? ’ I replied that I had been unable to get it on 
account of the siege but that I would get it before 
Pongal. 1 then went to the nut-godown, and he 
went to the Governor. 

The Governor sent for me at six o’clock in the 
evening and reminded me about the gold bracelet. 
I said I would get it to-morrow. He said he wanted 
it at once, not to-morrow. I then went to the nut- 
godown and came home at half-past eight. 

Yesterday I got the declaration for the two 
gardens signed by M. Bertrand and the Governor. 
I gave it this morning to M. Delarche and M. [du 
Bausset] (who were going in a palankin to St. 
Paul’s church) near the bridge by the west gate of 
the Port. 

Sunday , November 24 }—The Governor sent for 
me soon after he had returned from the Church 
after hearing mass, and asked if paddy were not 
selling at six measures. I said, * Annamuli 8 is sell¬ 
ing at five measures and a half; it will sell in two 
or three days at six measures.’ He said, ‘ M. 
Delarche told me that the large kind of paddy 
called Manakattai was selling at six measures.’ I 
said that a certain man was selling it at that rate, 
and that, in two or three days, Annamuli would sell 


1 13th Kdrttigai , Vibhava. 
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at the same rate. He got angry at its not being 
sold at six measures and went in. 


About an hour afterwards he asked whether 
Shaikh Mahammad Mukarram was the name of the 
amaldar of Mylapore and who was the renter of 
Manimangalara. I enquired and told him that the 
amald&r of Mylapore was Shaikh Muhammad 
Mukarram and that a Vaishnava Brahman, the 
Jiyar 1 at Conjeeveram, was the renter of Mani- 
mangalam. 

Then he asked why Arun&chalam had not come. 
I explained that it was on account of the death of 
his elder brother’s son and that he would come in 
seven or eight days. He said, ‘ I do not reckon on 
that. Should we not settle the Company’s accounts 
and strike the balance ? ’ I replied, ‘ Some copper 
and broadcloth have been sent, and the accounts 
can be settled only after the sale proceeds have been 
entered. This is the cause of the delay. About 
80,000 pagodas have been paid to the Company, 
. and about 20,000 pagodas are still due. There are 
also vermilion and other goods worth 10,000 pago¬ 
das, and cotton worth more than 10,000 pagodas. 
They were not sold owing to the troubles, but the 
money will be paid as soon as the goods are sold.’ 
He then said, ‘ I hear that you have received 10,000 
pagodas.’ I replied, ‘ I may have to pay 10,000 
pagodas, or they may have to pay me something. 


1 The religious head of a Vaishnava mutt . 





Moreover there will be transactions between them 
and others in the town. But it does not concern 
the Company whether I pay them or they me. The 
merchants have given receipts for the goods they 
purchased from the Company, and they have also 
receipts for what they have paid in. The Company’s 
transactions are known to all.’ He agreed, and 
observed that I had not settled his business. I 
replied, * The siege hindered matters, but I shall 
settle everything in two or three months, and I 
shall be the author of all your prosperity, thereby 
winning your greater favour/ It was then about 
half-past eleven and the clock in the Governor’s 
house struck, so I was overjoyed. He was pleased 
with my words, and I said that everything would 
turn out as I had said. He then got up and went 
into his room, and I went to the nut-godown. 

Madame Dupleix reported to the Governor what 
K&lahasti Subbayyan’s son and VenkatSsa Ayyan 
have been arranging with her for the last fifteen 
days by means of Malaikkolundan. The Governor 
settled the affair. I said very plainly, ‘ The mer¬ 
chants may owe the Company money, but how does 
that affect my dealings with them ? I have had ten 
thousand transactions with the merchants. What! 
Is it for the first time ? It has been so for many 
years. I shall pay them what I owe them; what 
has the Company to do with that ? and I shall get 
from them what they owe me. The Company is not 
concerned.’ I think God designed my welfare 
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when this matter was brought up. God’s favour 
may turn even the slanders of evil men into bene¬ 
fits, just as His anger will convert into evil a man’s 
efforts to do good. So by God’s grace, no one can 
injure me. What more proof is needed ? ’ 

The Governor sent for me after it had struck 
twelve and said that he wanted a bill of exchange 
for 10,000 rupees payable at Masulipatam. I came 
home saying that I would enquire and get it. 
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Thursday , June 26 }—At sunrise, a singlemasted 
sloop, flying the flamme-de-guerve 1 2 arrived from 
Mascareigne. All thought that she must bring 
news of peace, as she came into the roads in spite of 
the Europe ships lying there, and in spite of the 
captains’ firing warning guns; so the Europeans 
who were looking on thought that she must have 
extraordinary news. When the catamaran-people 
brought the letters ashore, I heard that she was 
the same sloop tliat sailed from here for Mascareigne 
in February last, and I heard the names of the boat 
and her captain. But when he came ashore, there 
was no special news, except that his boat may fly 
the fiamme-de-guerre,. and that she had no news 
except what had been brought by the ships from 
Mascareigne. 

Madan&nda Pandit tells me as follows:— 
Madame Dupleix once sent for him and said:— 
‘The Tamil letters to the Tanjore Baja, Man6ji 
Appd and his man B&Mji Pandit, sent by head-peon 
Savarimutlu, have been suppressed by B&Mji Pandit, 
who reported them neither to Mandji Appd, nor 
to the We'must write to them in their own 

language, as is customary.’ When Madan&nda 
Pandit agreed that such letters had usually been 
written in Marathi, she told him to write as I 

1 16th Ani, Bulcla. 

fl See Weber, La Compagnie des Indes , p. 619. 
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do ■when I have received the Governor’s instruc¬ 
tions. Madan&nda Pandit asked what should be 
written, and was told to write as follows :— 
‘I wrote to B&Mji Pandit in Tamil to tell you and 
the R&j& that, if Devik6ttai were given to us, we 
could see that the English did you no harm. 
As Devikdttai was not given to us, the English 
planted their flag there. I am nmch grieved at 
this. Do not trust BsMji Pandit; he favours the 
English and KAttigai, and betrays you. You are 
not aware of this. He is secretly corresponding 
with KAttigai as is well known in Port St. David 
and Cuddalore. We cannot send an army against 
them as peace has been made between our King and 
theirs. Being your elder brother’s wife, I am your 
sister; so I write lest harm should befall you. 
The four bombardiers with an officer whom we 
sent to you must be sent to K&rikill. PavMai 
Nayakkan’s letter to the Governor of K&rik&l has 
given great pleasure.’ This timid letter was 
written, with others to the Raja and Manoji Appa 
as though from some unknown person, without the 
Governor’s or her signature. Such letters with 
other details were written, and the packet was sealed 
with the Governor’s large seal, and despatched. 

When MadanSnda Pandit told me this, I said, 
‘Though they could not know from the letters 
themselves who wrote them, yet they will read the 
seal on the packet.’ He replied that that had not 
occurred to them. 
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The Tanjoreans afterwards replied, ‘ Cannot you, 
who have always favoured us, send a thousand 
sepoys with weapons, shot and powder ? Can you 
not say that KSrik&l is under us and that you 
acquired it by a treaty? Of what use only writing 
kind letters ? ’ On reading these letters Madame 
Dupleix said that they had been written by Bdlaji 
Pandit without the knowledge of either the Rdjd or 
Miinoji Appa. Madananda Pandit added that [the 
Tanjoreans] had only asked for 1,000 European 
soldiers and sepoy3, while [the French] thought 
they had done enough by giving promises which 
procured them a grant of villages l 2 . I said, ‘ What 
power have we ? The proverb says, thewfoot must 
move as the dancing-master orders. We must 
write as we are bid.’ I then sent him away and 
came home at eight o’clock at night [ ]. 

Saturday , June 28 }—The Governor sent for me 
at six o’clock to-day and said he had heard that 
Chanda S&hib and Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din Kh&n had 
reached Kadappanattam Passes. He asked if it 
w«re true. I replied, ‘ If it were true, it would 
have been known at Arcot, and no one would 
have been there now. ChandS S&hib and Hid&yat 
Muhi-ud-din KhSn wrote to you that they would 
arrive about the beginning of Rajab, that is, the 

1 When the English seized Devikottai, Prat&b Singh applied for help 
against them to the French on the ground that when Karikal was 
granted to the latter, the French promised assistance against the enemies 
of Tanj ore. 

2 18 th Ani , Sukla. 
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[4th or 5th] of our Ani 1 , after receiving presents 
from tha P&dsh&h and feasting for three days. It is 
now the 11th or 12th of Rajah, and they may 
be five or six days on their way. Knowing this, 
people would say that they were near at hand. 
I do not think they can have reached the Passes.* 
He then said, * A letter brought by a camel-man 
from Arcot, desiring some medicines from the 
St. Paul’s priests, says that Chandti Sdhib has 
reached the Passes; a priest told me so.’ Then he 
sent for ’Abd-ul-rahm&n to tell him the news. 
He again sent for him and gave him a kettledrum. 
On his way back, he told me what the Governor 
had giverv him and then went to Chanda Sahib’s soil. 
The Governor sent for me again and told me to get 
for him twelve pikals 2 of sandalwood. I said I would 
do so and came away. 

Vakil Subbayyan’s letter, received at six to¬ 
night, says:—‘Nawab Anwar-ud-din KMnsent for 
me and said that Chandl S&hib’s son, who is with 
you, was preparing to join his father, that he might 
do so if he pleased, that none would hinder him, but 
that he should not be allowed to remain with you; 
and he desired me to write to you so that you 
miodit tell the Governor. The Nawdb has also 
written to the Governor about this and you will see 
his letter. It is rumoured that Chanda S&hib and 


1 I.e., June 14 or 15. 

a A weight used principally in China and in the Malay Arohipelago. 
On the Coromandel Coast it was reckoned at 133£ lbs. avoir. 
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Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din Kh&n will soon arrive. All 
the merchants at Arcot have been removing for the 
last two days to Yellore, Arni and elsewhere.’ 

Besides this, we also received a letter from 
Naw&b Anwar-ud-din Kh&n desiring us not to 
let Chandti Sahib’s son remain here. I do not know 
what the Governor will say when I report it to him 
to-morrow morning. I shall write it to-morrow. 
So it has pleased God to order Chanda Sahib’s 
affairs for the present. We shall s^e what happens. 

Sunday, June 29 . 1 —I went to the Fort this 
morning, .and settled with M. Cornet the account 
of the painting charges; I am to receive from 
M. Guillard the balance of 2,554 rupees and odd. 
M. Cornet said he would sign the account when 
M. Minin had written out the fair copies of the 
accounts, as he has been desired to do. I asked for 
the amount to be given me, saying that it could be 
recovered afterwards. He sent for M. Droiiet 2 , and 
asked him what rupees he had. He replied that he 
had about^is many as were needed and was ordered 
to pay me. Accordingly M. Droiiet paid me 2,854 
(sic) rupees. T took it and went to the nut-godown. 

Then the Governor returned from Church after 
hearing mass. As soon as he had had his coffee, 
I reported the contents of Naw&b Anwar-ud-din 


1 19th Ani y Sukla, 

2 Droiiet was a Sous marchand who came out to India after having 
gone bankrupt at Paris. He was employed in the Export-Warehouse. 
Arch, dea Col.] C 2 15. 







KMn’s letter received last night: —‘ Certain men in 
these parts, having assembled forces, know not 
what they do. In order to punish them suitably, 
Nhsir Jang is marching with Saiyid Lashkar KMn 
and 10,000 horse, canfion and a powerful army. 
Moreover Nimbhilji and the son of Sult&n RSja 
ChandrasUn, have reached Kalpi with 5,000 foot 
each and 25,000 horse in all. You know that 
Chandh Shhib, who quitted Satflra and went to 
Chittirakal Bhman, has lost his son 1 , and has become 
as it were a lame man. I hear that his second son, 
who lives at Pondichery, is collecting forces to join 
his father. No one will hinder him, so permit him 
to go. You will be blamed if you keep him with 
you ; therefore on sight of this letter send him out. 
I write thus by reason of our friendship. On no 
account permit him to remain with you.’ 

He observed he had heard that the Naw&b had 
reached Gingee. I replied that I had not heard 
of his coming this side of Arcot, but he said that 
’Abd -ul-rahmhn had told him so. As he was walking 
up and down, I said that Anwar-ud-din Khan had 
sent for the Vakil and told him among other things 
that Chanda Shhib’s son ought not to be allowed to 
remain here. He went in without replying, and 
I went to the nut-godown. 

Chinniya Chetti, Safdar ’All K’n§,n and Ramh 
R&o, son of Narasanna Pandit wrote that they would 


1 i.e. t Abid S&hib who was killed in the Bednftr war. 






come from Villiyanallftr to Arumpatai Pillai’s 
Choultry this afternoon and requested me to meet 
them there. So I went to Arump&tai Pillai’s 
Choultry, and as we were talking, Chinniya Chetti 
said, ‘Before the war I lived at Madras but went to 
Conjeeveram during the troubles and remained 
there even after Madras was captured by the 
French, though it was my former home. I collected 
the Conjeeveram rents; and had to borrow twenty 
or thirty thousand rupees from the merchants of 
the town to make good the amount in arrears. 
I paid this to the renter, but received only a note 
for it, and have no prospect of recovering the 
money. But as I could not repay the merchants, 
I was blamed falsely and beaten and dishonoured. 
If I had complained to the Subahdar, I should 
only have lost more money and been turned out of 
the villages. Thus having lost both money and 
honour, I left that place. jR&ma Rao, IS arasanna 
Pandit’s son, unable to get any post, resolved 
to acquire wisdom and lead a religious life with 
what little he had left. So we first determined to 
come to Pondichery and live under your protection. 
But we hear that Madame’s authority is supreme. 
Formerly when Pondichery was mentioned, people 
said that the town was not safe, for men were not 
treated according to their merit, and all feared to 
go there, though they might have got lakhs of 
pagodas by going. Their fear was as if mingled 
with the oil of castor-seeds. But now that Madame 



rules the town, it so stinks that people run far 
at the mere sound of its name. We have therefore 
resolved not to visit Pondichery, but have come 
here to see you on our way to Fort St. David. Now 
having seen you, we shall set out to-morrow morn¬ 
ing.’ When I pressed them to enter the town, eat 
and then depart, they replied that they had openly 
spoken their fears and that no persuasion could 
move them. 1 told them their fears were groundless, 
and spoke at length of the greatness and hospitality 
of the town, but prevailed nothing. I then said I 
would send out rice, dhall, etc., to-morrow and bid 
them farewell after we had eaten together. They 
agreed and said that the friendship which had sub¬ 
sisted between them and me for two generations had 
made them desire to see me once more, and that our 
friendship must increase by trade. ‘By God’s 
mercy,’ l said, ‘ it will surely happen.’ So I compli¬ 
mented them and took leave. Kam& Mo, son of 
Narasanna Pandit, gave me a white shawl and 
Chinniya Chetfi, a diamond ring worth 20 pagodas 
and a pearl necklace, such as women wear, worth 
about 30 pagodas. If Mm§, Mo’s shawl had been 
new, it would have been worth 20 pagodas; 

• but as it is old, it is only worth ten. Having received 
these presents, and taken leave, I went to Arum- 
p&tai Pillai’s Choultry, and inquired after Monsieur 
and Madame Auger who are staying there on 
account of their health, talked with them for half an 
hour about trivial matters, and then came home. 
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Tuesday, July 1 }—I went to the Governor this 
morning. As he bad been at the comedy that was 
played last night in the Fort, be slept till ten, and, 
when he got up, he was cross and irritable. Ever 
since he read the letters brought by the Surat tnes- 
sengers twenty days ago, he has been very irritable 
and sullen. He has been looking dejected and has 
not attended to anything, even his trade. He used 
to listen with laughter for even two hours to any 
matter which interested him ; but now he seems to 
have forgotten all that. I have been patching 
him daily for the last twenty or twenty-five days, 
and he has been very sad. The day on which the 
ships arrived from Mascareigne, I thought him even 
angrier and more troubled than before. I think 
some terrible news must have come from Europe ; 
otherwise he would not be so downcast. All 
people, even the women beating rice, talk of the 
coming change of governors. Whether a new one 
comes or the present one departs, everything will 
come to pass as my destiny demands; so I keep up 
my courage. But I cannot tell why the Governor 
is so sorrowful. I do not know how La Bourdon- 
nais’ affairs have gone in Europe; perhaps the 
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Governor has been sent for on that account. 1 * His 
sorrow is indescribable. As the great man 3 wrote, 
A. mirror reflects what appears before it, and the 
face betrays what is in the mind.’ Such is the 
Governor’s case. We shall see what happens. 

I went „to the Fort this morning to see the 
Y&n&m cloth being packed. When that was done and 
the account for the Madras chintz had been written 
out, the Governor, M. Cornet and M. Guillard signed 
it. I also wrote at the foot that I had received on 
account of the painting charges 2,391 pagodas, 23 
fanams and 53 cash, and gave it back. M. Guillard 
entered this sum in the account of the Madras 
chintz; he also entered in my account the sum of 
1,500 pggodas or 4,800 rupees advanced by M. 
Legou in July 1747, for painting charges; and 
the balance of 3,000 rupees was made up hy paying 
in ready money 146 rupees in addition to the 2,854 
rupees which M. Cornet had already paid.* M 
Guillard then told me I could go. I said that as 
the sum of 4,800 rupees which 1 had received in 
July 1747, had been adjusted in the accounts, I 
was no longer indebted. Taking my leave, I went 
to the nut godown. M. Cornet was present when 
M. Guillard wrote out the account as above. This 


Kanga Pil ai b conjecture is quite erroneous. So far from there 
bmog any question of the recall of Duple* at this moment, he was seek! 
ing permission to retire. The news which so cast him down was !he 
decision of the French Court to restore Madras to the English 

1 lrnvalInvar, author of the Kural 

3 It does not appear how this balance arose • but if in n 

items other than those Banga Pillai mentions. ’ d 00 
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sum of 4,800 rupees, advanced by M. Legott on 
July 2,1747[was] omitted from that year’s accounts. 

Wednesday, July 2 }—I went to the Governor’s 
this morning. He woke up at ten o’clock and took 
his coffee. After talking with one or two Europeans, 
he called for me, and asked if cloth had not yet 
been supplied for the Company. I replied that it 
was coming in every day. He then asked the 
Arcot news. I said, * It is written that N&sir Jang 
has bestowed the title of Sakarmat Jang upon 
Anwar-ud-din KMn. 1 2 On this Husain Sahib gave 
him a feast, and presented him with a covered 3 
palankin, cloth and jewels worth about 15,000 
rupees ; Sampati Rao also gave him an entertain¬ 
ment costing 17,000 rupees; Mahfuz KMn 4 did the 
same, sending his father a present of 12,000 rupees; 
and Munawar-ud-din KMn and one or two others 
propose to give him a feast and presents to-morrow.’ 
I also said that the R&j§ of Bednur had, by means 


1 [22nd Ani, Sukla.] The date is omitted in the Madras transcript. 

2 Of. Country Correspondence, 1749, p. 13. There a letter, received at 
Fort Sfc. David on April 4, ^reports that N&sir Jang has conferred the 
title of ' ‘■iraj-ud-daula * on Anwar-ud-din j it also attributes the gift of 
the covered palankiu mentioned below to Nash* Jang. In spite of these 
discrepancies, the two accounts probably refer to the same incident. The 
main difficulty is afforded by the difference of the dates. In the Country 
Correspondence these are often inserted with great carelessness ; but that 
explanation in the present instance is unlikely, because there is a group 
of letters relating to the subject, all consistently dated, It may have 
been that the news of the grant of the title, etc., was received in April, 
while the sanad and palankin actually arrived in July. 

3 Reading j&lar for Java. 

4 According to the Country Correspondence , 1749, page 15, Mahfuz 
Khin was given the title of Mahfnz-ud-din Husain Khan. 
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of Chanda Sahib, settled with Hidayat Muhi-ud-din 
Kh&n for two lakhs and a half of rupees. * 1 There is 
news that Hidayat Muhi-ud-din KMu has set up his 
standard, intending to march on Arcot. So the 
Arcot people are on the alert. The Governor said, 
‘ I told you the day before yesterday that Naw&b 
Anwar-ud-din Kh&n had reached Gingee. I was 
wrong and you were right in saying that he was 
still at Arcot. Anwar-ud-din Kh&n wrote three 
days ago that he would not hinder Chandsi S&hib’s 
son from joining his father with the forces he had 
raised, that he should be told to go, and that we 
should not keep him in Pondichery. I told you to 
speak to Chandd S&hib’s son about it. What reply 
did he desire us to give ?’ I replied that he had 
answered foolishly, advising us to write that we 
could not send him away as he had been here so 
long. The Governor asked what should be written. 
I said, * I think no letter need be sent. In seven 
or eight days we shall see what happens. If 
they come, we need not write at all; if not, we can 
write according to the situation of their affairs. I 
think that will be best. The messengers may be 
told that a reply will be sent later by our own 

1 The referenoe is obscure, Kidayat Muhi-ud-dia is of course Muzaffar 
Jang. Chand& S&hib seems to have taken part in a oonfliot between the 
Baja of Bednftr and the Governor of Chittirakal, early in 1749 j but 
the latter is said to have been slain aud Chandd Sahib taken prisoner. 

I suppose Bednflr to have been dependent on the Sabah of Bijapur, whioh 
Niz&m-ul-mulk had bestowed on Muzaffar Jang; and Chand& S&hib’s 
attack may have been merely an expedition to collect revenue on behalf 
of Muzaffar Jang. 
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people. But you must do as seems best to you.’ He 
approved and asked me to tell the messengers that 
he was busy with the shipping and could not answer 
at once, but that he would send his answer by our 
own people. When I told them this, they refused 
to go; but I hear that they went when they were 
strictly ordered to. 

Thursday, July 3. 1 —When I went to the Govern¬ 
or this morning, I was told thatthere had arrived 
from Mascareigne two empty ships, the Brillant and 
the Maurice, MM. Boisquenay and de Lagarde cap¬ 
tains; ihey had set sail before there was news of 
peace, and were two of the six ships which reached 
Madras in June. The rest have sailed for Masca¬ 
reigne, after landing their silver.. These ships 
anchored off Vmhnpattanam last night, and, coming 
in this morning, fired a salute. They have on board 
neither silver nor anything else, but have come 
here to take in Europe cargoes. 

Although the English and the Dutch have 
received news overland of the laying down of arms 
and the signing of a general peace, yet these ships 
brought no news of it; but people say that Europe 
ships were expected when these ships sailed. 

Harkaras from Chandd, S&hib have brought 
letters for his son with the following news :— 

‘ Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din Kh&n having settled the 
Bednur affair for two lakhs and a half is marching 



1 23rd Ani, Sukla. 







towards Arcot. I intend visiting him to-day and will 
write as soon as I have done so. By the time this 
letter reaches you, I shall be at G6v&la, Mulav&i 1 and 
thereabouts.’ Madananda Pandit interpreted the 
letter. I have written only the important points. 

Vakil Subbayyan’s letter received this evening 
from Arcot says:—‘I hear that messengers have 
brought news to Anwar-ud-din KMn that Hidayat 
Muhi-ud-din KMn was camping at Sirpi. There¬ 
upon Husain Sahib’s, Zain-ud’Ali KMn’s and 
Samp&ti Rao’s families and others have been sent 
to Chingleput fort with Zain-ud’Ali KMn and 
Hukumat R4o. Anwar-ud-din Kh&n has sent his 
family, some to Ravattanallftr fort and some to 
Trichinopoly fort. The sepoys and horsemen have 
been given eleven months’ arrears and a month’s 
pay in advance. He has promised them that if they 
fight well now, and hold their ground, they shall eat 
at peace, but if they fly, they will lose their livelihood 
and be as dishonoured as widows. Thus encouraging 
them, Naw&b Anwar-ud-din KMn has set out with 
Mahfuz KMn, Samp&ti Eao, Husain Sahib and 
other great people, with their sepoys and horse and 
camped at R&riip§ttai. He has written to Hidayat 
Muhi-ud-din Kh&n, “ I make no difference between 
you and N&sir Jang; when Ndsir Jang was master, 
I folded my arms, obeyed his orders and paid him 
tribute ; but as you have succeeded N4sir Jang, the 


1 Places in the Anantapur district. 
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accounts and money shall be rendered to you instead 
of him, and I will obey your orders, and be respon¬ 
sible for the revenues. For the present I have 
resolved to send you five lakhs of rupees.” I also 
hear that the merchants and bazaar-people have fled, 
but others are carrying their goods to Arcot, fearing 
nothing, as Hirdsat KMn 1 is ICilledar of Arcot and 
Chanda Sahib s son-in-law. The Killedar has made 
twenty or thirty thousand rupees, by taking a rupee 
for every parcel of goods. Neither coolies nor bul¬ 
locks can be had even at ten rupees. For these three 
days there has been so much confusion that not a 
man would stop to pick up a fallen child. 11 is in¬ 
describable. I do not know what else will ha,ppen.’ 

When I reported this, the Governor sent at once 
for ’Abd-ul-rahm&n, told him the news, and ordered 
him to make ready. He also prepared and signed 
orders to be given to the persons concerned, to 
exchange the 1,400 and 1,500 muskets he had, to 
get 100 rounds each, four cannon, three mortars 
with shot, shell and powder. ’Abd-ul-rahmdn took 
those orders, received the muskets, cannon, an d 
other munitions of war, and carried them to his 
place. We shall see what happens. 

At ten o’clock to-day Muttu Mai)4 Reddi’s family 
was ordered to be kept under a guard of peons in a 
house next to the NayinSr’s. Some one reported 
that they had refused to obey, so Madame Dupleix 

1 I suppose v/he son borrowed the father’s name, as Muhammad *A1$ 
Kh&n did that of Anwar-ud-din. 
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ordered them to be taken to the choultry- 
prison. Periyanna Nayinetr then reported that 
Muttu MallS, Reddi’s wife said that she would rather 
kill herself than be shut up in prison with Pariahs ; 
but Madame ordered her to be dragged to the prison, 
and, if she resisted, to be bound hand and foot and 
• carried by four men. So at last she was taken to 
prison with BMghirathi, Muttu Mai IS Reddi’s 
widowed sister, because Dakshin&mtirti and Yajnam 
Pattar reported that she had 10,000 pagodas’ worth 
of property, and that by being imprisoned, she 
might be made to pay at least 10,000 rupees. Also 
five or six days ago, Papu Reddi was imprisoned. 
Dakshinamfirti, Yajnam Pattar and even Muttu 
Bolam Reddi, Muttu Malla Reddi’s younger brother, 
secretly brought this about by telling Madame 
Dupleix that unless these people were imprisoned, no 
money could be collected. People will naturally think 
that 1 too am concerned in it ^ X would never consent 
to such a thing. Who but an outcaste would wish 
to trouble the womenfolk of great people who for 
generations have had the privilege of a palankin P 
He who pursues truth and hopes for prosperity 
would never think of doing so. In very truth I 
have never thought, spoken or done anything to im¬ 
prison or harm these people. I may not be believed, 
but all is known to Parameswaran 1 * , and that is 
enough. I hear that they will pay tuo or three 


1 ^terally ‘ Lord of all.’ As a Vaishaava, Eaaga Filial presumably 

means Vishnu. 7 









thousand for Bhaghirathi’s and Pdpu Reddi’s release; 
but no one knows how the matter will end. 


Savarimuttu is said to have been told by Madame 
that unless the women were imprisoned in the 
choultry, they would never agree about the money. 
I observed, ‘ Anything may be done to a man; but 
to harm a woman is an outcaste’s work, not an honest 
man’s. You and Muttu Bolam Reddi sin in doing 
so, and God will punish you. You ought not to 
consent to these cruel acts.’ They replied that they 
had had nothing to do with it, and that, had they 
known, it would never have happened. Thus they 
tried for long to persuade me that they had had 
no hand in it. But at last I made them confess that 
they had brought it about and that they themselves 
could not set matters right. They then whispered 
together. I said, { God has been pleased to lay this 
matter on others, and not on me, because of my 
father’s virtue. People may think that nothing 
happens without my knowledge ; but I never spoke 
to the Governor or Madame about Muttu Mails! 
Reddi’s affair or what Muttu Reddi, Muttu BSlara 
Reddi, or the Pattar have done; nor did they con¬ 
sult me. Paramoswaran knows it. I need not 
write [sic] about it in greater detail,’ T then told 
Dakshin&mtirti and Yajnam Pattar that they knew 
the whole matter and dismissed them. As I was 
going to the Governor’s this morning, I heard that 
they 1 had been imprisoned in the choultry. 

1 i.e., Muttu Mall& Reddi’s womenfolk. 
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The Governor sent for me at twelve o’clock, and 
said, * I hear that Muttu Reddi had a inare which on 
his death passed to his brother. Send a peon to 
fetch and give it to M. d’Auteuil.’ M. d’Auteuil who 
then came said, * A horse and a mare have to be sent 
as a present to the king of Cochin-China. The horse 
has already been sent; and the Reddi’s mare is the 
only one in the town that will match the horse. So 
if it be got, it can be sent by the Mdchault which is 
sailing for Cochin-China. ’ I went at once and told 
YirS, Nayakkan to get the mare from Muttu B61am 
Reddi, (Muttu Malia Reddi’s younger brother) and 
deliver it to M. d’Auteuil. Vird Nayakkan came 
and said that he had done so. Thereupon Dakshind- 
mdrti came and asked how Muttu Bdlaih Reddi’s 
mare could be seized like this, saying, ‘ How can 
we trust you if you do such injustice?’ I said, 

* Why fear when the Governor’s wife is on your side P 
Complain to her and she will tell the Governor and 
get it released.’ As I dismissed them thus, they 
said, * We have told her, but without effect.’ The 
mare was sent on board this evening. 

Madandnda Pandit interpreted as follows the 
contents of the letter which Razd Sahib, Chanda 
Sahib’s son, received to-night:—‘Chanda Sahib will 
come with Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan, settling with 
Hirasat Khan for 5 lakhs of rupees on reaching 
Sitghar, with Murtazd ’All Khan for 10 lakhs on 
reaching Vellore and with Mir Asad Khan Sahib 
and other Killedars for 25 lakhs on reaching Arcot.’ 
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Saturday, July 5 }—When I went; to tlie Govern¬ 
or’s this morning, he said, * M. Poivre 1 2 arranged 
for a washerman to accompany him to Cochin-China; 
but though the man agreed, he refuses to go now 
that the time has come. Tell him that he must go. ’ 
I sent for the man, fixed his pay at four pagodas a 
month, advanced him 11 pagodas for four months, 
together with Fuller’s earth, chunam and other 
things that he wanted, and sent him on board. 

The Governor sent for me again, and told me 
to get 2,000 rupees. I got this sum from the mer¬ 
chants. Ranga Pillai, the Governor’s writer, came 
to find me at the nut-godown, and asked me what 
he should say if the Governor inquired who had 
provided the money. I told him to say that I had 
done so and enter it in my account. 

I heard the following report to-day:—Kada- 
yam Venkatachala Nayakkan was formerly English 
DuMsh at Cuddalore, and on account of the dispute 
between the right and left-hand caste people, served 
N for eight years as poligar and for three or four 
years after war broke out between the English and 
the French as head of the peons. This man took 
advantage of the war between the English and the 
Tanj ore people ; and acted as a spy for the 

1 25th Ani , SMa. 

2 I do not know who this man was. His name does not occur in 
Dupleix* report on the Company's servants, dated 1750 (Arch. des. Cols. 
C 2 15) ; I conjecture he was a sea-captain employed in the country trade. 
This expedition to Cochin-China was unsuccessful, like the subsequent 
attempts of Dupleix. 





Tanjoreans, sending them news. Learning this, the 
English have seized and imprisoned him, chained 
him hand and foot, and beaten him 1 . They say this 
is why people have been unable to go to and from 
Cuddalore for the last two days. 

A time ago the Mudalis fled from Merkanam to 
my village of Pudupattu owing to the injustice 2 3 of 
the palace. Qadir Husain Khan Sdhib, the NavS.it 
Jaghirdar of Merkanam, hearing of their complaints, 
has forgiven them 2,200 chakrams, being the balance 
due since his father received, the jaghir. Rich and 
poor have alike visited him and been forgiven 300 
or 400 [chakrams ?] which was the enhanced rate 
due for the years Prabhava and Vibhava. Besides 
this cowles have also been written, settling equita¬ 
bly the rates of vdrani 3 and the salt dues; and Sul- 
tttn KhS.n, a Pathan horseman, was sent with them 
to Pudupattu to read the cowle to the ryots, and 
settle with them, and induce them to return to 
Merk&nam and till the ground in peace. Accord¬ 
ingly Sult&n Kh§n brought the cowles yesterday 
and read them to Bhflmiyappa Mudali, etc., who, 
having made an agreement with the help of MuM 
Siihib of KtinimMu, wrote me a letter of thanks, 

1 In 1747 this man is referred to as 1 Commandant of the Black Mili¬ 
tary.’ ( Fort St. David Cons., February 21, 1747.) A return at the India 
Office, dated January 31, 1749 (Fac. Reo., Fort St. David, vol. 10, ff. 315, 
etc.) shows him as one of six commandants of sepoys, peons, etc. 

2 Reading ittdrram for itturam. 

3 The rate at which the produce of the land should be divided 
between landlord and cultivator. 
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saying that they had returned to Merkanam with 
the horseman and that they had settled matters, 
owing to my protection, in a way they could not 
have done by any other means. I sent a compli¬ 
mentary reply. 

Since the arrival of the two Mascareigne ships 
two days ago, the Governor’s face has been clearer, 
and be is very cheerful. God alone knows the rea¬ 
son, but it will be made known in five or six days. 

Sunday, July 6 . 1 —After the Governor had re¬ 
turned from hearing Mass at Church this morning, 
I went and salaamed. He asked what the news was. 
I said that the Naw&b and others at Arcot, hearing 
of Hidhyat Muhi-ud-din KMn’s coming, had gone to 
meet him, and that the people of Arcot were flying. 
He then asked if any had come here. I said that 
no one had come. 

It has been settled to send MM. Poivre and 
Dulaurens 2 to Cochin-China with presents to the 
Rfija, open a factory under a Directeur and three 
or four councillors, and establish religion there, in 
order to carry on trade between Europe, Cochin- 
China, and India on the Company’s account. The 
Governor was talking with them, and decided to 
despatch their vessel to-night or to-morrow with 
60,000 dollars and the necessary goods, and pre¬ 
sents (including a horse and a mare) according to 

1 26th Ani, SuHa. 

2 One of the two sons of the Company’s servant of this name already 
mentioned. Both were at this time Gommis at Pondichery. 







tbe Company’s orders. I then went to the nut. 
godown. There is no other news worth writing. 


Monday, July 7 . 1 —I went to the Governor this 
'morning. As the Machault for Cochin-China has 
been hindered hy unfavourable winds, the Governor 
kept going up and down to watch her. 

As the accounts are made up every year to the 
end of June, M. Guillard brought his treasury 
accounts and got the Governor’s signature. 

Tamil letters came, one for me ‘and the other 
for the Governor, from Man6ji Appti of Tanjore, 
without date or place. Madan&nda Pandit came 
and said that Madame Dupleix had sent for the 
letters, had them interpreted by him and then gave 
him my letter telling him to close it again with 
gum, so that it might not seem to have been opened. 
He gave it me. The Governor’s letter runs as 
follows :—* Be pleased to pay what is due for K&ri- 
k&l, including this year’s tribute. Though the 
English should attack us, by your favour we shall 
be able to beat them off. You wrote that we had 
not given you Devikdttai; but you never asked for it. 
You said that it was written in Madame’s Tamil 
letter; but that said nothing about it. Don’t be 
deceived by the English hoisting a French flag. 
They are a treacherous people; we must be on our 
guard. None of the letters you have sent up to 
now since the retreat of the English asked to be 


1 17th Ani, Suila. 
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put iu possession of Devikottai. (In suck improper 
terms he wrote. ^ Our country is yours. This is 
the land of charity. If you have a mind, we shall 
defeat the enemy. (Madananda Pandit said that he 
had written in such an unfitting manner.) Every 
thing will be made clear when my messenger, Siv&ji 
Pandit arrives. He must be returned quickly with 
the money.’ I asked what Madame Dupleix had 
said. He replied, ‘ Madame said that she would 
tell the Governor. The Vakil who came from there 
said that he wanted to see you and the Governor, 
and explain why he had come. Though he arrived 
two days ago he has had no batta, but she said she 
would pay it at leisure as she was very busy receiv¬ 
ing the Europeans who had just landed.’ 

I hear that there is a panic in Arcot and that 
KAsi Dds Bukkanji has reached Fort St. David, 
having sent his money and goods to Negapatam and 
Udaiyarpalaiyam. It is also written that Tiruviti 
S^shdchala Chetti has reached TimirikQttai [ 

]• 

Tuesday, July 8 \—I left the fort at nine o’clock 
this morning and went to the Governor’s. As I 
was sitting in the front hall, I was told that ’Abd-ul- 
rahmdn and Chandd, Sahib’s son were talking to¬ 
gether. Presently the latter went out. Having 
escorted him as far as the entrance, ’Abd-ul-rahman 
came back, and went to the Fort with a note from 


* ?6th Ani, Suklu. 
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the Governor for a small gnn. The note said that 
the gun should be paid for on delivery. I think 
that he came and talked with the Governor about 
sending sepoys to seize either Gdvardhana D&s’s 
gumastah, or K&si Dsts Bukkanji, who are leaving 
Arcot for fear of the disturbances, and to waylay 
and bring in Anwar-ud-din Khdn’s people and 
others who have money. When I reported yester¬ 
day that the Arcot people were flying in fear, the 
Governor said that he had heard that KAsi D&s 
Bukkanji and other rich men, such as merchants and 
Anwar-ud-din KMd’s people, were being allowed 
to pass without being seized; and that Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali KMn 1 and others were great fools. After 
sending for and talking with ’Abd-ul-rahm&n, he 
then went to Madame. So I think that sepoys will 
be sent. Everything will be made clear from what 
happens. 

According to Madame Dupleix’ orders, the Padre 
at Mylapore 2 sent sepoys to seize Mullanki Bali Chetti 
by a stratagem at Pulicat; and he was imprisoned 
at Madras. As Negapatam and Pulicat belong to 
the Dutch, I do not know what they wrote to M. 
Barthelemy, the Commander at Madras, or what 
he wrote to M. Dupleix. Mullanki B&li Chetti was 
brought here at eleven o’clock to-day. When this 
was reported to the Governor, he ordered him to be 


1 i.e , Chandet Sahib’s brother, Killedar of Poldr. 

a Antonio Noronha, whom Dupleix wished to establish as Governor 
of St. Thom£. 
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put in the choultry prison. I hear he was seized at 
Pulicat for the following reason :—A Telugu man 
(I do not know his name) of Madras gave to Mullanbi 
Krishnama Chetti 5,000 pagodas, charging him tc 
expend the interest on the PerumbMfir tempie 1 and 
to deal with the principal as temple property. A 
deed to this effect was executed ten or twelve years 
ago, and it was lodged in the temple. At the time 
when Madras was taken, the donor had died with¬ 
out issue. A serving girl of his told the story to 
a sepoy ; and this thing 2 has been done to get 
hold of the money. As the Governor has set the 
example, such disorders go on. I do not know how 
God will protect the people. 

Wednesday, July 9 . 3 —When I went to the Fort 
I found there the new Second 4 and M. Guillard. I 
salaamed, and was asked to sit. Then M. Delarche 
came, and also Tiruchelvardya Mudali, the choultry 
writer, to report to the Seoond. 1 said, ‘The 
peons are seizing the people who bring ghee, dhall, 
etc., into the town, and making them grind wheat, 
so that they declare they will no longer bring in 

x Sriperumh&dflr is a small town near Conjeeveram, famous as the 
birth-place of B&m&nnja, the great Vaishnavite philosopher and reformer 
of the eleventh oentury A.D. 

2 i.e., the seizure of B&li Chetti. 

3 29th Ani, Sukla. 

4 The new Second was Saint-Paul, who was brought down from Bengal 
on the death of Paradis. He had been thirty years in the Company’s 
service, and was accused of various misdemeanours, but apparently 
exonerated. (Uupleix’ report of 1750, Arch, dea Coi. t C2 15). He married 
as his second wife Ursule Albert, in 1736, and so became brother-in-law to 
Dupleix. 
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provisions. The sepoys and soldiers at the gates 
seize half the fuel and vegetables being brought into 
the town, and buy the other half at 2 cash for a 
fanam’s worth. 1 Those who refuse or complain are 
beaten, robbed of their goods, and given nothing. 
If such things go on in the town, who will bring 
goods to sell ? They would hardly make a profit if 
they sold for four fanams what they had bought for 
one. So why should they bring goods into the town ? ’ 
When I spoke thus, M. Delarche sang to my tune ; 
and M. St. Paul said he would enquire and speak 
to the Governor. 

Then a carpenter came and said that a black¬ 
smith had been carried away to grind wheat. 
M. Delarche told the Second that, if a blacksmith 
working for the Company were thus seized and 
carried off, much worse would be the case of other 
people. The Second said, ‘ True, I only ordered 
coolies to be taken. What do they mean by seizing 
artisans ? ’ He then sent for the peons who had been 
ordered to get coolies to grind wheat. When he was 
asked how the Company’s dues could be paid if 
cultivators were thus seized, he ordered them to be 
beaten if they did such things. 

I then said, ‘When the Yfidapuri iswaran Temple 
gardens were taken, brass and copper vessels and 
jewels worth about LOO pagodas were found there. 
The St. Paul’s priests asked for them. I told them 


1 At Pondichery, 64 cash went to the fanam. 
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that they belonged to the Tamil temple, but that I 
would tell the Governor and do as he ordered. 
Bronze, brass and copper vessels worth 100 pagodas 
were buried during the troubles, and, being found 
when the temple was pulled down, are now claimed 
by the St. Paul’s priests. Are they to be given to 
them or to the Tamils of the temple ? ’ He ordered 
them to be sent to his house. I explained that 
they had already been sent to the Governor. The 
Second observing that the lingam had not been 
found, M Guillard said that the Tamils must be 
very grieved at that. Taking my leave, I then 
went to the Governor’s. 

Thursday, July 10 . 1 —Chanda Sahib’s son, Baza 
Sahib, sent for me this morning; so I went and he 
said, ‘ Qutb-ud-din ’All KMn, Chanda S&hib’s 
munshi, came last night with ten peons. Ahmad 
Shtih Padshah has sent to Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din 
KMn a parwana for the six subahs of the Deccan 
this side of the Narbada and a dress of honour. 
Hiddyat Muhi-ud-difi KMn received the parwana and 
the dress of honour on the third day after the new 
moon, namely the 4th or 5th Ani, Sukla and the 1st 
Rajab, 2 The parwana was in the name of S’aadat- 
ul-lah KMn Bahddur Muzaffar Jang. Chanda S&hib 
went to welcome Hidstyat Muhi-ud-din KMn on 
June the 2*2ud or 23rd, escorted by his son and six 
or seven thousand horse. So Chanda S4hib visited 


1 30th Ani, Sukla, 


8 i. e., Juno 14 or 15, 
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S’aadat-ul-lali Khan Bahadftr Muzaffar Jang and 

O 

embraced him. Chandd S&hib has been granted a 
sanad as Nawab of Arcot, Gingee, Tanjore, Trichino- 
poly, Madura with their territories and the forts 
therein. When a mansab and jaghir were formerly 
granted, the Niz&m gave him the title of Husain 
D6st Kh&n ; now that he has received a sanad for 
Arcot, the new title of [ . . . ] has been bestowed 
on him, with a covered palankin, sword and a dress 
of honour, and a jaghir of three taluks, viz: — 
[ . . . ] They have set out for Arcot with 

14,000 horsemen, 300 bullockpeople and 14, or 
15 thousand foot, in order to establish Chand4 
Sabib there, settle the country, and return. Before 
Chand& Sahib reached the passes, he wrote to me to 
join him there with the jemadars Shaikh ’Abd-ul- 
rahman, Shaikh Hasan, etc., 2,000 sepoys, 2,000 
soldiers, cannon, mortars and plenty of shot, shell, 
muskets, etc., and a loan of money. As the French 
can supply these things, and as they have protected 
us for the last nine years, I am to gratify them with 
this news, and march to the passes with their per¬ 
mission. S’aadat-ul-lah Khan Bahadftr desires to 
see the Governor, and has sent him a letter with 
a dress of honour. Another letter has been sent 
by Chanda Sahib with a Jcalgi turra. As Hidayat 
Muhi-ud-din KMn has succeeded to the power of the 
Mz&m, the Governor should receive the dress of 
honour with all pomp as usual, going to meet it at 
the Fort gate. Parwanas have also been received 
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for the five killedars—Muhammad ’All Kh&n, Mir 
Asad-ul-lab Khan, Hirasat Khan, Murtaz! ’All Khan 
of Yellore, and’Muhammad Taqi Khan, and they 
should be sent with letters by messengers. Be 
pleased to tell all this to the Governor and take me 
and Qutb-ud-din ’All Khan to him.’ So saying, he 
asked me to go to the Governor. 

I went to him at ten o’clock as soon as he 
awoke, and said, ‘ Qutb-ud-din ’All Kh!n, Chanda 
Slhib’s munshi, has come from him He says that, 
when he set out, Chand! Sahib was at Dfrvanahalli 
with Muzaffar Jang and that they were advancing, 
that he has been sent on to get all things ready to 
join them with Chanda Sahib’s son, Raz! S!hib, 
after satisfying you and taking your leave. Raz! 
Sahib and Qutb-ud-din ’All Khan requested me to tell 
you that it is their wish to relate this news in person.’ 
The Governor said, ‘ Very well, send for them at 
once.’ Therefore I sent a peon. They came, and 
after saluting the Governor, they related what is 
written above, adding that Chanda Sahib had ordered 
them to get all ready, and join him. They also 
read to him a letter in Chand! S&’nib’s own hand 
asking them to satisfy the Governor in all possible 
ways, and requested him to receive to-morrow 
S’aadat-ul-lah Khan Bahadfir Muzaffar Jang’s letter 
and dress of honour, and Chanda Sahib’s letter and 
presents, with the same pomp and grandeur with 
which he used to receive Niz&m’s presents, going to 
meet them at the Valudavfir gate. The Governor was 







overjoyed, and, saying that he would do so, ordered 
all to be made ready. He sent for M. Duquesne 
and told him that the sepoys and soldiers must be 
drawn up with their muskets in a lane from his house 
to the backwater beyond the gate near the Pavalak- 
k&ra Choultry. He also sent for M. d’Auteuil, 
and said that the dragoons must be ordered to 
be in readiness. Then he sent for the master- 
gunner, told him that a tent must be pitched and 
seats arranged under a canopy as usual at the 
Valuddvftr gate, that a salute of twenty-one guns 
should be fired as the presents entered the gate, and 
a similar salute when they reached the Fort and 
his house. Then he dismissed them. 

He then complimented Chandd Sahib’s son and 
the munshi by enquiring after Chanda Sahib’s and 
Muzaffar Jang’s health in detail, and asked when 
they set out and where Nstsir Jang was. The munshi 
replied that N&slr Jang was camped the other side 
of the Narbada, proposing to go to Delhi, 1 that 
thirty-two days ago messengers brought letters to 
this effect to Muzaffar Jang, that Hid&yat Muhi-ud- 
din Khdn and Chanda S&hib were enjoying good 
health and were always praising the Governor’s 
valour and greatness in defeating the English, 
Mahfuz KMn and Muhammad ’All Khan, that they 
were eager to see him, that they were very anxious 
to see the cannon which firod twenty-one rounds a 

1 See Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas t ed. 1912, vol. ii, 
pp. 29-30. 





minute, and tbat they had promised that they would 
secure a correspondence between the Governor and 
the P&dsMh. So saying they showed the bags 
containing thtfdetters for the five killedars. The 
Governor asked if a man who held the position of 
the Nizfim should send letters in bags to killedars. 

I said, * The Nizstm used to write bn small sheets of 
paper which were sent by messengers without being 
put, into an envelope; and he who now has that 
position should have done so too. But as these 
killedars are brother-in-law, brother or son-in-law 
to ChandS, S&hib, and as Chanda S&hib is coming, he 
considered that he should show respect to them and 
magnify their greatness, and accordingly ordered 
their letters to be enclosed in bags.’ The Governor 
agreed. He then said that the soldiers could not 
be sent in advance. When I had explained the 
matter to him, the Governor said that 300 volun¬ 
teers, with their officers, M. d’Auteuil and the 
dragoons, M. Law, the master-gunners, with guns, 
mortars, grenades, shells, powder, etc., in plenty 
should be supplied, and asked Raz& S&hib and the 
munshi when they proposed to set out. They 
replied, * Saturday is an auspicious day. We will 
then give a public feast, as is usual on the grant of 

the title of Naw&b, and receive presents, sitting in 

• 

order in the darb&r, so that all may offer nazars. 
Then, when the salutes have been fired in token of 
our joy, and pdn supdri has been distributed, we will 
hoist our flag at Mortandi Choultry, camp there five 





or six days, and march -when all preparations have 
been made.’ The Governor asked me if he ought to 
attend. I replied that, if he personally gave a dress 
of honour and received pan supari/it would be as 
though he himself had conferred the title of Naw&b. 
Thereupon he ordered a salute and volleys to be 
fired at the Fort, and said that he would present a 
dress of honour and take pan s upart. RazS. S&hib 
then said, * Our custom is to pitch a tent, assemble 
there in state, receive the parw&na and presents, 
and then return home in procession, sit in darbar 
and receive nazar3.’ He added that a tent might 
be pitched south of the Governor’s house wherein 
all could assemble, and then the Governor could 
come from the Qouvernement, and they could receive 
in his presence the parwdna, presents and cloths, 
sent by S’aadat-ul-lah Kh&n Bah&ddr Muzaffar Jang, 
that they might then go back to the Qouvernement, 
sit in darb&r, receive nazars, etc., and depart when 
he and other gentlemen had taken pan supart He 
said, ‘ If you do this, the wliole world will declare 
that you have conferred the title of Naw&b, and 
your glory will shine everywhere.’ The Governor 
agreed to do so, with unspeakable joy. Having 
thus spoken with Chanda Sahib’s son, and given 
pdn supdri and rosewater to him and Qutb-ud-din 
’All Kh&n, he embraced them five or six times, and 
gave them leave. So they departed. 

The Governor then said to me and ’Abd-ul- 
yahm&n, ‘ According to our agreement, the sepoys, 




etc., were transferred from March 1 to Razil Sahib, 
so that there was no need to dismiss them, but we 
were to advance their pay. It will be five months 
to July 31 } and I have told M. Cornet and 
M. Friell to write an account of the money and 
paddy given to your sepoys and the money given to 
Shaikh Ibrahim’s 501 sepoys for that time. It will 
be ready in about an hour and I will send it as soon 
as it comes. <Get a bond for the total and the 
parwana for VilliyanaMr 1 from Chanda Sahib’s son.’ 

We took leave and went to the nut-godown, agree¬ 
ing to get all written to-night after receiving the 
account. When it struck twelve, he went home * 

and I did the same. 

Saturday, July 12 ?—I heard the following news 
to-day:— 

When Chand& Sahib’s son, Razfi S&hib, sent 
word that he was about to visit the Governor at 
eight o’clock this morning, the latter ordered the 
south gate of his house to be opened, and soldiers 
and sepoys to be drawn up in a lane from his house to 
RazS S&hib’s lodging. 3 Accordingly soldiers lined 
the way from ChandS, S&hib’s house to the bridge 
near the Second’s and sepoys thence to the Govern¬ 
or’s. Then Razfi. ’All KMn set out in a palankin 
followed by Shaikh Hasan and ’Abd-ul-rahm&n, etc,, 

1 The grant of Villiyanall&r, so long sought in vain from Niz&m-ul- 
mulk and NAsir Jang, was one of the conditions stipulated for French 
help. 

a 32nd An* , Sukla. 

9 Reading kadi for kattanai. 
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on horseback, with fifty troopers, with music and 
the naubat. He arrived in state at half-past nine. 
On reaching the gate, he got out and a salute of 
fifteen guns was fired. M. Friell and the Second 
received him, and having embraced him took his 
hands and led him in. When RazS, S§hib arrived, the 
Governor who was waiting in the hall, went down 
one step to meet him as he came up, and, taking 
him by the hand, led him to a seat, and they sat 
down in the hall. Another salute of fifteen guns 
was fired when the parw&na was read [ ]. 

Having taken leave, RazS, S&hib mounted his 
elephant, and, with the rest in palankins or on 
horse-back, went home with music and the naubat. 

At about eleven, the Governor set out with the 
Second, the councillors, the lesser officials, and 
ships’ captains, and went on foot to Raza Sahib’s 
house. The Governor presented a dress of honour 
and eleven mohurs; and the councillors and other 
Europeans also offered mohurs as a nazar. What 
happened there [ ]. 

Tuesday, July Id . 1 —The Governor sent for me 
this morning, and asked if everything had been sent 
out to Olukarai. I said that everything would arrive 
there to-day. Thereupon he ordered me to send for 
the people and warn them to be sure that everything 
arrived by this evening. I agreed and came out. 
He sent for me again and said, ‘ M. Delarche is 


1 3rd Adi f Sukla, 







coming. He wants a letter to be written saying 
that he should be treated with respect. So write 
one and give to him.’ X wrote one accordingly and 
sent it to M. Delarche by Madananda Pandit. 

He then asked why Anwar-ud-din Kh&n was 
running from corner to corner. I said that 
naturally he was afraid, because Chandd SShib’s son 
was marching from here with 2,000 soldiers, 4,000 
'sepoys, 1,000 horse and artillery and because he 
and Mahfuz KMn well knew by experience the 
valour of the French, M!. Delarche said, It will 
be a glorious end for this old man of 92 if he has 
another fight and dies in battle. He might die 
at any time; and any other death would be 
inglorious. He longs to go to battle, for all his 
92 years, thinking how he will be praised if thus he 
closes his life. As Mahfuz KMn has plenty of 
money, by God’s grace, he should escape and live 
in comfort. He who comes has the Padshah s 
sauad and none other [ ]•’ 

Friday , July 18J —As Madame Albert, mother- 
in-law of M. Dupleix, Governor-General, died at 
eleven o’clock yesterday morning, her burial was 
arranged for half-past seven this morning. I went 
to attend it, after eating at half-past six. The 
Governor also went to Madame Albert’s house. 

At six o’clock, the flag was half-masted and 
minute guns were fired by the Fort and the shipping 


1 6th ddi, SuTcla. 
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in the roads until the funeral was over at a quarter 
to nine. About 330 guns were fired in all. When 
the burial service was over and all came out, the 
soldiers were drawn up in two lines facing the 
church and gave a running fire.' Then the Fort 
and the ships fired salutes of twenty-one guns each. 

As Madame Albert was being carried to the 
church, the soldiers formed a lane from her house 
to M. Boyelleau’s on the -west; the officers, captains 
and majors wore over their coats (a3 a man _wears 
the sacred thread *) a piece of cloth six yards long 
tied with a knot. Black cloth a cubit, long was 
tied on to each lance; four cubits of cloth was 
placed over the kettle-drums, and then these were 
beaten. The soldiers carried their muskets reversed 
as is usual at funerals. The coffin was borne by 
eight sergeants; the four corners of the black pall 
were held by four councillors, M. Desfresnes, 
M. Cornet, M. Saint-Sauveur and M. Minos ; and M. 
Legou walked in front. All were clad in black, and 
wore scarves of black Pekin silk (in the same way as 
the sacred thread is worn). The other councillors 
and sous-marchands were similarly dressed and all 
carried lighted tapers. The other Company’s, 
servants, the Europeans and their wives, followed 
dressed in black. The Governor, the Second, and 
M. Albert, the son of the deceased, not only wore 
black but also had streamers of black Europe 


1 The thread worn by Brahmans and others over the left shoalder 
and across the body. 





cloth on their hats. Their waist-coats were embroi¬ 
dered with black, instead of white as usual. The 
palankins, chairs, etc., were draped in black. I need 
not add that Madame Dupleix, Madame d’Auteuil, 
their daughters, sons and sons-in-law, were also 
dressed in black. The Governor’s palankin- boys, 
peons, dubashes and writers wore black turbans 
and girdles in sign of mourning. Priests bore the 
crucifix and caudles according to their customs, and 
read according to their religion, some in front and 
some behind the corpse. Behind the corpse 
marched M. Albert, the Governor, the Second and 
the councillors ; then their ladies; and then the som- 
marchauds followed by their wives, in one proces¬ 
sion. They passed by M. Guillard’s, M. Dulaurens* 
and Madame Godivier’s houses ; and, having buried 
the corpse in the Capuchins’ Church, all returned 
to Madame Albert’s house, and having offered 
condolence went home. The Governor first took 
leave of M. Albert, his wife and his sister-in-law 
and went a few paces, and then Madame Dupleix 
took leave of her brother Albert who also got into a 
palankin and went to the Governor’s house, where 
the Governor, the Second and the rest took bread 
and butter with coffee (as they usually do at eight 
o’clock) and went to their respective duties. Thus 
their mourning ended with the funeral. As M. 
Albert is her son, he wears black clothes; the 
Governor and the Second who are sons-in-law and 
other relatives also wore black like Madame Albert s 
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son, as it is usual with them to mourn for the 
death of a father-in-law or mother-in-law as they 
would for the death of their own father, mother or 
brother. Sons and sons-in-law are regarded as the 
same, as property is divided equally among sons and 
daughters. As the daughters’ property is enjoyed 
by the sons-in-law, it is but just that the latter 
should mourn. As M. St. Paul’s wife is mad, she 
was not informed of her mother’s death nor did she 
attend the funeral. I attended the ceremonies 
throughout, and, having taken leave, went to the 
nut-godown. 

The Governor sent for me at six o’clock this 
evening and said, ‘ Of the goods brought from 
Persia by M. Polling,’ the Englishman, the dates 
alone have not been sold. Send for the merchants 
and settle the business.’ 

Then he told me to write as follows to Chanda 
Sahib’s son, Raz& Sahib, and Shaikh ’Abd-ul- 
rahmln ‘ You know that Sambu Das 1 2 has not 
assisted in your affairs. I heard that he has now 
gone to meet Chandfi, Sdhib, on the news of his 
coming. Please write to Chanda Sahib, not to 
receive him and to put no trust in him until he has 


1 Ranga Pillai writes Pil&m wliioh I take to be a rendering of the 
French pronunciation of this name. If my identification is right he was 
probably Thomas Pelting, who later on assisted Orme in his private 
trade and became a member of a prominent house of agency at Madras. 

* Sambu D&s was one of the principal shroffs of the Carnatic, and 
had occupied under the Nav&its a position not unlike that of the Seths 
in Bengal. 






built a bouse in Pondichery, and until I write that 
be has built a house and is living in it.’ He 
repeated this twice or thrice in order to impress 
the matter upon me, and told me to write to Raza 
S&hib and ’Abcl-ul-raliman. I thought this an 
improper thing to write, but I agreed, as I knew he 
would be angry if I said so. 

He then said, * The two English ships which 
arrived from Europe a week ago brought orders for 
the restoration of Madras ; but will it be as it was 
before ? ’ I replied that their flag had flown there 
for 120 years and more 1 2 ; and that it was their ill 
fortune that it had been lost and the houses 
destroyed. [ ] 

Saturday, July 19.*— I went to the Governor 
this morning. A Council was held to consider 
Mr. Boscawen’s letter. A reply was written and 
sent by their chobdar who has been waiting here 
three days. 3 I think that Mr. Boscawen must have 
written about the restoration of Madras, orders for 
which were brought by the Europe ships seven or 
eight days ago. The Governor must have replied 
either that he will give it up on receipt of the letters 
by the Europe ships now hourly expected or that 


1 The English settlement at Madras was founded in 1639. 

2 7th Adi, Sulela. 

3 The correspondence related to the rendition of Madras. In his 
letter to the Minister, dated July 28, 1749 {Arch, des Gol.) t Dupleix says, 
that on the 15th he received from Boscawen an order from the King [of 
France] to surrender Madras, but that the surrender had been delayed by 
the absence of certain necessary documents. 
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he will do so within the stipulated time, which 
Mr. Boscawen may have fixed. It mu3t be one or 
the other. I suppose this from what the Governor 
said to me yesterday evening. 

The Governor sent for me as soon as the Council 
rose, and said, * M. Duquesne has given me signed 
muster-rolls of the sepoys who went from Madras 
and from your Choultry. Write about it to Chandfi, 
S&hib’s son, Razil SUhib, and ’Abd-ul-rahmlin and 
get a sealed acknowledgment from Raz& Sahib.’ I 
took the muster-rolls and said I would write accord¬ 
ingly- 

He afterwards sent for me and spoke derisively 
about the English as follows :—‘ M. Le Riche writes 
from KArik&l that, when Mr. Boscawen went to 
Devikottai, Man6ji Appa agreed with him to deliver 
to them Devikfittai and the 17 villages belonging to 
it besides paying all their expenses. In return the 
English were to give up EAtfcigai. Agreeing to 
this, Mr. Boscawen returned to Fort St. David five 
or six days ago. But R4j§, Pratab Singh grew 
angry with Man6ji Appft and threatened to kill 
him.' The Marathas and the Musalmans will unite, 
as soon as Chanda S&hib arrives, and capture Fort 
St. David, and the English power in these parts 


1 The letter is dated July 15, 1749, and occurs in P,R. No. 84, f. 167. 
The Erglisli did not agree to give up Sh&hji. They first attempted to 
secure a pension for him from the King of Tanjore, and, when they failed 
in that, gave him one themselves. 





» will come to an end. 1 Can a refugee be given op 
like this ? No one will trust the English now that 
they have given up Kslvtigai, after doing so much 
for him. The Tamils formerly trusted them much, 
but can they now ? It’s impossible.’ Moreover he 
said all that he could think of against the English. 
I replied that, if K&ttigai had really been given up, 
the country would think lightly of and distrust the 
English, and God himself would severely punish 
them. I then went to the nut-godown. 

I wrote out the lists of sepoys, muskets and 
cartridges sent to Razl Sahib and ’Abd-ul-rahm&n, 
and also their letters and, having given them to the 
peons, came home at noon. 

Monday , July 21 . 2 —When I went to the Govern¬ 
or this morning, he asked if there was any news 
about Chandst Sahib. 1 replied, ‘No letters have 
been received but people say he has crossed the 
Chengama Pass and has reached Faqlr ’All Kh&n’s 
Fort at Mallappadi below the Pass. They also say 
in the bazaars that Anwar-ud-din Kh&n is encamped 
with 3,000 horse two leagues this side of it.’— 
* But have no letters been received yet ? ’ he 
asked. I replied, ‘ No, but news was brought by 
the two Br&hmans who came in last night from 
Chengama and Tiruvann&malai. It must be true, 

and letters will oome to-day.’ 

• - 

1 Few sfcatementR could Bhow more plainly the extreme optimism 
which characterised and wont far to ruin Dupleix. 

9 9th Jdi, Sutya, 

i§ 






Then the Governor said, ‘Vakil Subbayyan has * 


come to speak of the release of Muttu Malla Reddi’s 
wife and children, offering to pay 20 vellai 1 but as 
another Brahman offers to get 40 if the affair is 
trusted to him, he need not wait here.’ 

Hid&yat Muhi-ud din KhUn and Ohand^ S&hib 

[ ]• 

I went this afternoon to the Choultry to examine 

the arch that is being built there. When I returned 
at eight o’clock, a peon came and told me that the 
Governor wanted me. When I went, he said, ‘ At 
six o’clock this evening, Chanda Sahib’s son, Razd 
S&hib, received a letter from Chandsi, Sahib’s camp. 
He has kept the original and sent me a copy. Did 
the Brahman read the letter and tell you its con¬ 
tents ? ’ I replied that he had told me, and added, 
‘ The same thing is written in the letter from Vakil 
Subbayyan’s younger brother. Chand& S&hib has 
crossed the Chengama Pass with 6,000 horse and 
is camped below Faqir’Alt KMn’s Fort at Mallap- 
padi this side of it; Hidayat Muhi-ud-din KMn has 
joined him there. Chanda Sahib’s horse are stopping 
provisions from reaching the camp of An war-ud-din, 
who has 3,000 men. Najib KMn was sent, but 
ChandS, Sahib refused to see him ; so they mean to 
send Husain SShib’s mother.’ The Governor said 
that M. d’Auteuil had also written to the same effect. 

1 Literally, Silver. Silver was usually sold by the seer, which at this 
timo was worth between 6 and 7 pagodas. If seers of silver are meant 
the amount offered was very small—about 130 pagodas. 
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He added that, as men would be sent to-morrow to 
tie the tdranam 1 in the Villiyanallflr pargannah, he 
wanted forty flags and people who knew those parts. 
I promised to find them and went to the nut-godown, 
called Muchiyan and told him to tell Parasur&ma 
Pillai to prepare forty bamboos for flags and get 
three pieces of long cloth from the Company’s mer¬ 
chants. I then called Manga Pillai and said, * Be 
ready to-morrow to go to the Villiyanallflr pargannah 
and take possession of it. Laid, the present agent of 
’Abd-ul-jalil, sent Madame two or three days ago 200 
rupees to get the matter deferred for ten days. So 
it has been delayed till now. Yesterday he offered 
300 rupees more and Madame promised not to take 
possession for another ten or fifteen days and then to 
leave him in charge of it. He left to-day. But the 
Governor has given these new orders. We shall 
see what happens.’ Mangd Pillai said, ‘ I told you 
so, but you would not believe me. Do you know 
the truth now ? ’ I replied, ‘ When Ldld himself 
told me the same story as you did, I kjaew it must 
be true ; as you have a man serving under Ldld, you 
learn the truth. All will be known to-morrow. 
Come to me to-morrow morning.’ So I dismissed 
him. I have not heard any other news. 

Wednesday , July 23 .' 2 —As the Governor was 
busy when I went to him this morning, I went to 

1 Young coconut leaves tied in festoons across a village sfcieet in 
token of possession. 

2 11th Adi, SuTcla. 










the nut-godown. I think he has been so busy for 
the last three or four days, because Mr. Boscawen 
has sent orders from the ministers in Europe for 
the French to restore Madras to the English in the 
same state as it was when it surrendered to M. de 
La Bourdonnais. TJie Governor has replied that 
he will surrender it in seven or eight days when he 
has received his letters by the expected Europe 
ships. As Madras is to be handed over in the 
condition in which it was taken, and as many 
houses have been destroyed since then, the Gov¬ 
ernor is afraid he may be asked to pay for the 
demolished buildings. 

M. St. Paul said that he would pay the 500 
rupees with interest which Madame Albert owed 
me. So I went from the Governor’s to Madame 
Albert’s house with her bond for 500 rupees. There 
were M. St. Paul, M. Guillard, M. Le Maire, 
M. Delarche and Lamballais (the huissier) with a 
writer (whose name I do not know). M. St. Paul 
took from the almirah a small bag sealed with red 
wax containing some rupees and fanams, and break¬ 
ing the seal in the presence of two shroffs, desired 
them to count it. It contained 548 rupees, more 
than thirty-seven odd pagodas’ worth of fanams, and 
five pagodas in gold. The amount due—616 rupees 
—consisted of 500 rupees principal, and 111 [«ic] 
rupees interest at 8 per cent, from October 28, 1746 
to July 22, 1740. He gave me 548 rupees in rupees 
and 21 pagodas and 6 fanams (that is, 68 rupees at 




the rate of 7^ fanams per rupee 1 ), took Madame 
Albert’s bond, and asked me to give a receipt for the 
principal and interest. I said that, as I had re¬ 
ceived the principal and interest, and surrendered 
Madame Albert’s bond, there was no need to write 
out a receipt. But M. St. Paul, M Guillard, M. Le 
Maire and M. Delarche said that a receipt should 
be given as I had been paid after Madame Albert’s 
death. So I wrote on the back of the bond in their 
presence that I had received from M. St..Paul the 
principal and interest due, with batta on the 
fanams. I took the money home, entered the 
amount in my accounts in detail, and delivered the 
money to Mudippiri Chidambara Mudali. 

Thursday, July 24?— ’Abd-ul-rahman sent Por¬ 
tuguese and Persian letters by S6ji Pandit, amald&r 
of Tiruviti and Panruti, directing him to visit the 
Governor with 80 sepoys, get their guns exchanged, 
and then go to Tiruviti with five soldiers and two 
guns. He had a letter for the Governor to this 
effect. When.S6ji Pandit reached Arump&tai Pillai’s 
Choultry, he sent the letter on to me. I reported 
it to the Governor and gave him the letter. He read 
the Portuguese letter, and, saying that he would send 
what was asked, desired to see the sepoys who had 
come. So I sent word to Arumpfitai Pillai’s Choul¬ 
try. There has been no other news. 

This evening a peon came and said that the 
Governor wanted me, because a letter had come 


1 And 24 fanams per pag' da. 
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from Murtazct ’All KMn of Vellore. It said, * You 
desired me to set apart land on which to build a 
church. I agreed; but they want land near the 
ditch * 1 . You know that this cannot be given ; but 
they will not agree to take land just beyond what 
they first asked for. Please therefore write to the 
Padre that he should agree.’ When I told the 
Governor, he said that the Padres had consented to 
build their church on the site offered and that there¬ 
fore the affair had been settled. 

He then asked if nothing was said about ChandS, 
S&hib’s coming, etc, I said, ‘No.’ He said, ‘ We 
have heard that Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Kh&n has 
joined Chanda S&hib’s camp at the passes. Won’t 
they have reached Arcot by now ? ’ I replied that 
news would come to-morrow or the next day. 
The Governor said, ‘ M. Delarche has the letters 
written by Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Kh&n to Chandfi 
Shhib, the nazar of 32 mnhurs and copies of the 
parw&nas; send for them and I will write to 
M. d’Auteuil to present the nazar and the letters. 
See that the letter is sent at once by Vakil 
Subbayyan.’ I told Madan&nda Pandit in the 
Governor’s presence to get from M. Delarche 
the letters, copies of the parwSnas, mohurs and 
Anwar-ud-din KMn’s letter to the Governor 2 and 
Muhammad Tavakkal’s to me. M. Bertrand sent me 


1 The ditch of the Fort 

i Is this the letter from Atiwar-ud-dSn, offeiing the French all they 

expected to receive from Chaud& S&hib, on condition of their changing 
sides, mentioned in the Altmoirt pour la Cotupagnie des Indes , p, 40. ? 
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the letter for M. d’Auteuil. When I had received 
it, I told the Governor that Soji Pandit had arrived 
from Arumpatai Pillai’s Choultry and was waiting 
at the gate. He ordered him to be brought to¬ 
morrow morning. I then went to the nut-godown. 
Madananda Pandit came with the letters from M. 
Delarche with the mohurs, etc. I then came home, 
having sent word to Subbaj^yan, who has gone to 
Ella Pillai’s Choultry on account of the good water 
there, to come in to-morrow morning and set out 
for Arcot. 

Friday, July 25 }—Soon after the Governor re¬ 
turned from church this morning, after hearing 
mass on account of the feast, he drank coffee and 
lay down as he had a head-ache. 

At eleven o’clock he sent for me, and asked if 
I had sent Vakil Subbayyan last night with Hidayat 
Muhi-ud-din KMu’s letters, etc., as he had ordered. 
I said it should be done at once. He ordered me to 
do so and asked if the Br&hman who is going to and 
from Tiruviti and Panruti had arrived, v I said he 
had ; and he asked if he knew the French were now 
masters of that country. I replied, ‘ Why ask when 
all know it ? Of course he knows it,’ — ‘ True,’ he said, 
* tell him to bring a large nazar.’ I said I would do 
so; and telling S6ji Pandit to come at six o’clock 
in the evening, asked him what nazar he would give. 
He replied he would give 11 rupees. But I said, 


1 13th Jdi, SuJcla . 







‘ Can the amaldar of Tiruviti, which yields a lath of 
pagodas, visit the Governor thus ? A man’s presents 
must befit his position. You must give 100 pagodas.’ 
So I dismissed him. 

I then sent for Vakil Subbayyan and told him to 
go to Arcot with tho following:— 

Nazar for Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Kli&n Muzaffar 
Jang—21mohurs; 

nazar for Chanda S&hib—11 mohurs ; in all, 
82 mohurs; 

two letters, one to Hidfiyab- Muhi-ud-din 
Kh^n and another to Chanda Sahib ; 

copy of the parwana from the Padshah grant¬ 
ing the Governor of Pondichery a mansab of 4,500 
horse and a naubat, with the seal of the vizier, 
Qamar-ud-din Khan; with these, theoriginal parwana 
granting an inam for having fought; 1 
a letter to M. d’Auteuil; 

a letter from Anvvar-ud-din Khan to the 
Governor wishing him prosperity and requesting 
troops to be sent against Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan ; 

a letter from Muhammad Tavakkalto me offer¬ 
ing to send money to the Governor for troops or 

- M. Cultru (op cit p. 256) doubts whother Dupieix had received the 
dignity of a mansab, etc., before the grant of Muzaffar Jang ; but the pre¬ 
sent passage is definitely corroborated by the despatch from Pondichery 
to the Company of January 24,1742, announcing the assumption of the 
dignity by Dnpleix at Chandernagoro, on Dumas’ departure for Europe. 
It may be noted that Malleson following Guyon’s Hintoire , v»»l. iii, p. 435) 
makes the mistake of sending Dupieix to Bengal specially to receive the 
titl*. He assumed it before coming down to take charge as Governor of 
Pondichery, 






. 
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make a grant of villages, and proposing to come in 
person and discuss the matter if desired ; 

copy of Chand& Sahib’s son, Raz§. SShib’s 
parwana granting VilliyanaMr as an inam to the 
Company ; and 

Raztt Sahib’s declaration that Chanda Sahib’s 
parw&na for VilliyanaMr would be given as soon as 
he reached Arcot. 

All these were given to Subbayyan with orders 
to tell M. d’Auteuil to give the nazars and letters 
to Muzaffar Jang and ChandS, SShib as soon as they 
reached Arcot. I also directed him to obey ChandS, 
S&hib and M. d’Auteuil and to send news frequent¬ 
ly. I thus despatched him, having given him the 
Governor’s orders. We shall see the will of God. 

Saturday, July 26 ?—I told the Governor this 
morning that S6ji Pandit, the amald&r of Tiruviti, 
was in waiting. The Governor ordered me to send 
for him; so I sent a peon. When he came, he 
offered 100 pagodas, and was asked to sit. The 
Governor asked if he had formerly served S’aadat- 
ul-lah KMn and Sh6r Kh&n and lately Khair-ud-dm 
Kh&n. On his answering, the Governor asked if he 
were not glad that their descendants had become 
Nawabs. He replied that it was the will of God. 
The Governor thereupon ordered him to take care 
of the Tiruviti country, to extend the cultivation of 
the land, and to keep the people in peace and 


19 
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happiness. He replied that he would increase the 
cultivation as much as possible. 

He then asked for powder, shot and guns for the 
sepoys guarding Tiruviti fort and town. The 
Governor asked if there were no guns there. When 
he said there were four, the Governor said powder 
and shot would be supplied as soon as he knew 
their calibre, and signed an order for the armourer 
to supply 300 cartridges. An order for eight 
yards of broadcloth for presents was sent to 
M. Cornet, and an order to th.e gate-people to allow 
him to go out. Then he said, * When the Navaits 
ruled, plenty reigned and there was gold and silver 
in abundance. But after Anwar-ud-din Khan s 
coming, the whole country was laid waste.’ He 
then gave to S6ji Pandit pan supdri and rose water, 
and two yards of broadcloth; to Rango Pandit who 
accompanied him two yards of broadcloth, and to 
Parasur&ma Pillai and Vadamalai Ayyan pan supdri 
and rosewater, and two yards of broadcloth each. 
Then he dismissed them. They went to their quar¬ 
ters, saying they would set out in the evening. I 
went to the nut-godown. 

The Governor told me that M. d’Auteuil had 
written that he had reached Arcot. 

The Governor sent for me this evening and said, 
‘ M. d’Auteuil writes that he has reached Arcot. 1 
Anwar-ud-din Kh&n is 18 hours’ journey to the 


1 For this and other details of the Ambfir'campaign, see the 
Introduction. 









southward, and Chanda Sahib and Hid&yat Muhi- 
ud-din Khdn are about the same distance from Arcot 
but to the northward of him ; but he does not say 
where they are exactly or give other details. What a 
man he is 1' I replied, ‘ Chengama is six leagues to 
the southward and Anwar-ud-din Khan is there. 
SaMdev is near Vdniyambadi which is six leagues 
from Arcot. So the distance—18 hours’ journey—is 
correct*. I do not know the cause of the delay j but 
they could have reached Arcot if they had only 
marched a league a day. We shall have full news 
in two or three days.’ He asked what I thought 
about it. I said they would not delay longer now 
they were so near Arcot. He then ordered me to go 
home. 

D6st Muhammad then told me that Madame 
wanted 10 out of the Pandit’s 30 sepoys, if they 
were still here. I sent 10 sepoys, and asked why they 
were wanted. He said that he did not know, and 
. that she had only asked for 20 or 30 sepoys with mus¬ 
kets. I told him that these sepoys had to go with 
S6ji Pandit; he replied that he would only depart at 
half-past six or seven, and that the sepoys would 
have returned by then. So 1 sent him away. As it 
was then eight o’clock, I thought they could not 
return before daybreak as Villiyanallftr is the first 
place they could reach; they must be going to seize 
Sivandga Reddi, or Laid., the ama.ldar, as I hear that 
Odiyampattu R&ma Reddi who came this evening 
from Villiyanallfir spoke with Madame and is now 
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in Periyanna Mudali’s house. I shall hear to¬ 
morrow morning. Up till now not a single affair 
managed by Madame has succeeded. But she cares 
nothing for dishonour or blame. I know not if 
this is retribution for the sins of the townspeople. 

Sunday, July 27 —W hen X went to the Governor 
this morning he asked where HidHyat MuM-ud-din 
KMn, etc., were. I said they must have reached 
Pallikonda, 2 Satghar 3 and thereabouts. fie then 
took a map from the Eistna to Cape Comorin and 
looked at the fortified places ; he said, ‘ ChStpattu, 
Chingleput, Satghar and other fortified places have 
been omitted and places have been wrongly entered.’ 
I replied, ‘ It was drawn by the St. Paul’s priests 
who would enquire and set things down correctly ; 
they have left out many forts; I do not know how 
many may have been left out besides those you men¬ 
tioned.’— 4 True,’ he said ; ‘ they have even omitted 
the fort of Wandiwash and the hill there.’ I said, 

‘ There is a place called Siddhavattam on the 
northern Penn&r near the fort of Kandi; that too 
has not been entered. A correct map could be made 
by inserting the omitted places with their distances 
in a paper like this.’— 4 1 will have one made,’ he 
said. I then talked with him about Anwar-ud-din’s 
halting at the Singari Pass and other matters ; and 
then I went to the nut-godown. 


1 15th Adi , Sukla, 

3 Pallikonda lies half-way between Ambftr and Vellore. 

8 Satghar, about 8 miles north of Ambftr. 








Mannan, Madame’s thievish spy, who always 
brings false news, told her that Lal&, the amaldar of 
Villiyanallftr, Sivanaga Reddi and others were at a 
certain place. So she ordered these people to be 
seized. The gates were opened secretly at mid¬ 
night, and sepoys and peons went out. They 
returned with seven or eight bundles of accounts in 
Marathi and Persian, Muttu Pillai, son of Bhuva- 
n&tba Pillai, the country writer, Sivanaga Reddi’s 
gumastah, Ayy& Pillai, another country writer 
(whose name 1 do not know) and two horses ; they 
told Madame that no Reddis had been there and 
that L414 had run away. 1 do not know what false 
version of this Madame told her husband, but he 
sent for me and said, * That fellow LalS has deceived 
us and run away, and they have brought the 
accounts. The fasli year closes with Ani, so 
that the new year begins with July. As the 
collections from now onwards belong to us, 
send proper people to collect this as well as the 
value of the crops about to be harvested. See 
that the tdranam is tied in Villiyanallflr, etc., 
and hoist small flags in each of the forty villages. 
Proclaim by beat of tom-tom in the villages 
that cowles will be given fixing the rates for 
dry lands whether on varam or on lease, and that 
they may cultivate their lands undisturbed.’ I 
agreed, and having gone to the nut-godown, 
sent for Mang& Pillai, repeated to him the Govern¬ 
or’s orders, gave him pan sapari, broadcloth and 





a present, and despatched him with peons and the 
forty flags that have been prepared. I then came 
home as it was time for food. 


At three o’clock a peon came and said that the 
Governor wanted me. On my way, I saw a peon 
going to fetch Madananda Pandit. When we were 
both there, Madukkarai Rami Reddi, who had been 
talking with Madame in her chamber, came out 
with Ayy& Pillai and Muttu Pillai, the country 
writer. The Governor ordered a Telugu cowle to 
be written out and sealed with the Persian seal. 
We did so ; he then signed it and gave it to Rami 
Reddi with two yards of broadcloth. Ayyd Pillai 
and Muttu Pillai were given each a turban worth 
18 fanams. They took them and said, ‘ The Villiya- 
nallhr temple should be kept up and allowed to 
retain the village of Tirukk&nji attached to it. The 
Muhammadans would not observe the cowle and 
destroyed the temple. As it is now yours, we will 
obey the cowle and live in peace.’ When they had 
paid the usual compliments, the Governor said that 
they need not be anxious about the temple. Then 
they departed with the cowle. As they took pan 
sup&ri, some one behind them sneezed. Then they 
came with me to the nut-godown, and, as they were 
talking about the affairs of the villages, a lizard 
chirped unexpectedly. ‘ What! ’ said they, * the same 
thing happened two or three times when we went 
to Madame to talk with her. It happens whenever 
we talk about the village affairs to-day. What can 
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be going to happen ? ’ Then again a lizard chirped 
suddenly. * 1 They then went away saying that they 
would come to my house to-night and take leave. 

Afterwards I heard that Madame Dupleix had 
sent ten or fifteen peons with Madurainayakara to 
the Yilliyanallfir flag-staff and then sent news 
from there. I said nothing, but considered that 
this was one more fine piece of work for which only 
the stars are to blame. We shall see what happens. 

When the Villiyanallfir temple and its village of 
Tirukkfinji were being discussed, I said that a 
village called Sethirapattu worth 270 pagodas had 
been attached to my agrah&ram for the last thirty 
years. He remarked, ‘Very well, why trouble 
yourself ? ’ I write this here as I forgot to write it 
above. 

Monday, July 28 ?—As the cloth supplied by the 
Company’s merchants was to be examined this morn¬ 
ing, I went to the Fort to examine it—brown 
cloth, lungis, and coarse cloth. The unbleached 
cloth was given to the washers ; and the lungis and 
coarse cloth to the packers. Having visited and 
talked with M. Guillard, I went to the Governor at 
the Fort and told him that I had examined the 
cloth, and sent the unbleached cloth to be washed 
and the rest to be packed. I also told him that 
Chanda Sahib had not yet reached Arcot, that his 


1 Confer Thurston’s Ethnographic Notes, p. 293. 

1 16th Adi, Suhla. 
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son, ’Abd-ul-rahm&n, M. d’Auteui], etc., were halting 
at Ramana, a pleasant place set apart for stag 
hunting near Arcot, with a bungalow, tank, and 
garden surrounding it. I also said that the tora- 
nam had been tied and flags hoisted at Villiyanallfir, 
etc., by those who were sent there yesterday. I 
then went to the nut-godown. 

Some Reddis came to Madame Diipleix to-day 
and went away after speaking with her. SaruvS. 
Reddi and Bhuvanatha Pillai were among them; 
they came and saw me before they went to their 
lodgings. 

Tuesday, July 29J—I heard the following news 
at the Governor’s house this morning:—A Padre 
named Antoine de la Purification 1 2 got from Raz& 
S&hib an order of arrest against the former amald&r 
of Mylapore. He showed the order to the Com¬ 
mandant of Madras, got 100 soldiers and peons, 
seized the amaldar, plundered his house and carried 
off the Sarkar money. Tappal peons told the 
Governor that the amalddr was being brought to 
Tiruv§ngada Pillai’s Choultry, with his hands tied 
behind his back, under a guard of 3 or 4 sepoys 
and peons. D6st Muhammad, a lubbay, told me 
that the Governor bad sent for him and ordered 
him to send ten more peons to bring the amalddr 
from Tiruvengada Pillai’s Choultry. 


1 nth Adi , Sulcla. 

* This is the Antonio Noronha already mentioned# 





«® I told the Governor I had heard that Chanda 
S&hib had certainly reached P all ikon da. He said, 
«M. a’Auteuil writes daily, but has said nothing 
about it. He has never told us where Chanda 
S&hib is camping, but only says that he is moving 
on Arcot to meet Chandfi, S&hib; that is all he says. 
He then asked if Anwar-ud-din Khan was still at 
the Singari passes. 
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SEPTEMBER 1749. 

Thursday, September 4 }—The Governor sent for 
me this morning, and, giving me two letters, one 
from Chandtt Sfihib and the other from ’Abd-ul- 
rahman, asked what was in them. ChandS. Sahib’s 
letter said, * You wrote that you had sent against 
Chdtpattu 1 2 300 Europeans under two officers, 
M. Duquesne and M. de La Tour with two mortars 
firing eight [-inch] shells, two 6-pound guns, two 
12-pound guns, powder, shot, etc., at which I 
am greatly pleased. Shaikh Hasan has written to 
me that he is marching to ChStpattu with 1,000 
sepoys and 1,000 horsemen; but Shaikh Muham¬ 
mad Sharif is arranging terms and I expect them 
to make peace. If they do, good ; otherwise, with 
your help, I will take the fort in half an hour. 
With your help nothing is impossible. Fear of you 
has been printed in the minds of the killedars and 
mansabdars; so what cannot be done ? Naw&b 
Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din KMn has visited me and I 
have gratified him with presents. We propose to 
set out for Pondichery to-day or to-morrow. I 
have enjoyed all things save the pleasure of seeing 

1 23rd Avaniy Sulria. 

a Mir Asad, who had been diwAn to Dost *Ali Kh&n and to Safdar 
’All, was killedar. In November he wrote to the English complaining 
that they had not congratulated him on his successful resistance.—* 
Cowntry Correspondence , 1749, p. 64. 





you ; and that I shall enjoy if I set out to-day or 
to-morrow to visit you. ’ 


Muzaffar Kh&n’s 1 letter was a reply to ours 
requesting him to deliver Munawar-ud-din and 
others, to M. d’Auteuil, 2 to gratify the soldiers and 
officers with large presents, and to give M. d’Auteuil 
pagodas instead of a grant of villages which would 
be useless to him. 3 It also said, ‘ When Hid&yat 
Muhi-ud-din Khan and his son visited ChandS, 
S&hib’s house, the latter presented them with four 
jewels set with precious stones worth 7,000 pago¬ 
das, and women’s cloths worth two or three 
thousand rupees. When Chanda S&hib afterwards 
visited Hidayat Muhi-ud-din KMn, the latter 
reconciled him with Mahfuz Khan, making them 
embrace and exchange pdn supdri, and then sent 
them away. Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan gave 
M. d’Auteuil a feast and also a dress of honour and 
a horse; and the officers each received a dress of 
honour. As M. d’Auteuil’s dress of honour was 
worth only thirty or forty rupees and the horse 100 
rupees he said that he would return them. There¬ 
upon Chanda Sahib sent for M. Law, showed him 

1 Muzaffar Khan seems to be identical with ’Abd-ul-rahm&n, Chief 
Subnhdar of the sepoys taken into Chnndi Sahib’s service from that of 
the French. It was under this title that he accompanied Bussy to the 
Deccan in 1751. Cf. also p. 198 infra , where he is mentioned as Shaikh 
Hasan’s elder brother. 

2 Prisoners whom d’Antenil had been ordered not to deliver to 
ChandS, S&bib without making proper arrangements for their ransom. 
See Cultru, Dupleix> p. 240. 

3 Cf. Cultru, op cit,, p. 241. 
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the dress of honour which he himself bad received, 
and explained that the presents given by great men 
were never of value but only marks of honour. "So 
the matter was smoothed over and M. Law explained 
it to M. d’Auteuil who was then satisfied. ’ 1 I 
reported this to the Governor, and added that it 
was also written that Chanda S&hib proposes to 
leave Aroot for Pondichery on the 22nd of the 
Muhammadan month. The Governor said, ‘ That 
is very good. ’ As it was written that the 
European and Muhammadan troops were encamped 
before Cb^tpattu, that Shaikh Muhammad Sharif 
was trying to arrange terms, and that the fort 
would be seized if they did not agree, the Governor 
told me to write to Shaikh Muhammad Sharif as 
follows :—‘ You are trying to make peace between 
Mir Stthib and Ohandfi Sahib. If you succeed, pay 
the sepoys out of the money that you will receive ; 
and also pay 10,Ck>0 rupees as batta to the two 
officers, M. Duquesne and M. de La Tour and the 300 
soldiers that have gone to fight at Ch^tpattu. ’ He 
also wanted me to write a similar letter to Shaikh 
Hasan. I did so and gave him the letters. He 
handed them to M, Bertrand to be sent to Chfdpattu 
along with his letters to M. Duquesne and M. de La 
Tour. 


1 ‘ La correspondence de Dupleix avee son beau-frdre d’Auteuil 
. . . nous raontro qne les preoccupations de Dupleix „ . . affeotenfc 

en genital un caract&re personnel et tdmoignent d’un certain esprit de 
luore . . Onltru, op cit p. 239. 




Then the Company’s merchants asked for an 
advance. He fold them to bring in cloth quickly, 
and said he would order money to be paid to-morrow 
after it had been counted. He also told them to 
jsend for Kaikolans, Seders, Sernyars 1 and other 
classes of weavers and said, ‘ Yilliyanallhr is a 
healthy town with a river and groves of trees. 
Weavers who agree to build houses there will be 
given ten pagodas a loom, to enable them to build 
their houses and weave. They will be kept in 
constant work and must weave and supply plenty 
of cloth, repaying what is advanced them at the rate 
of one pagoda a year. Moreover yarn, cotton, etc., 
shall be brought in without being taxed for two 
years after they settle there, and they shall be 
given cowles accordingly. I spoke to Rangappan 
about this yesterday, and I tell you about it now. 
So tell the weavers and bring them. ’ 2 They 
replied, ‘ Rangan told us last night that you had 
given such orders. We will send for weavers 
from TJdaiy&rpalaiyam, Chennamanayakkanpalaiyam, 


1 See Thurston’s Castes and Tribes, Vol. iii, p. 31 and Vol vi, pp. 348 

and 381. ^ 

2 This idea of settling weavers who worked for the Company within 
its own territory was old. In 1742 the Madras Council wrote that the 
French had expended muoh money in endeavouring to settle weavers at 
Pondichery, just as the English had done at Chint&dripSt, and with 
similar ill-success j therefore, they argued, it would be useless to attempt 
it at Cuddalore. One reason of this was the relative'dearness of grain in 
the coast towns. Dupleix succeeded much better at Villiyanalldr, where 
1,200 families of weavers are said to ha^e been settled until they were 
scattered by the war in 1752 .—Memoirs pour la Compagnie contre le sieur 
Dupleix , p 78. 







Conjeeverara and cither places; and hearing this, 
weavers of all sorts will come—ten times as many 
as went to Chint&dripeb at Madras ; and we will 
build houses for them. ’ He replied, ‘ Do so. I 
myself will go with you to inspect the place, and s 
we will feast together before returning. Then 
I will choose the sites and give orders. ’ They 
replied with compliments, * The food we eat is 
yours, and the blood of our bodies issues from 
the food you give us. The Nizam will give you 
the Government of Arcot and other subahs. As 
we are your merchants, our prosperity will in¬ 
crease with yours. ’ They added that worship 
had ceased at the Kalahasti Iswaram temple and the 
Perum&l temple as they bad been damaged in the 
siege. The Governor said, * You may do what you 
please. I will rebuild the Villiyanalldr temple and 
the walls round it and order the amald&r there not 
to allow Europeans or other Christians to enter it.’ 
He also ordered the temples that had been damaged 
by shot to be repaired. I should need four sheets to 
write all that the Governor said about the temples 
in his delight. It is our good fortune that made 
the Governor give such an encouraging reply to 
the merchants when they asked him about the 
temples. 1 

They then asked for a hut to be built at the 
washers’ ford, and spoke about R&makrishna Chetti’s 

1 Indeed, it was a marked divergence from the policy previously 
followed by the French, including Dupleix himself. 







palmyra business. He refused smilingly and dis¬ 
missed them. Then they went home. The Governor 
had meant to dine at Ariy&nkuppam but did not go 
as he heard that M. Barthelemy had reached my 
Choultry. 

M. Barthelemy, M. Moreau, the commandant, 
the second captain, head-peon Mstri, coolies, etc., 
who went to Madras when it was in our hands, 
returned this afternoon with all their goods—even 
their pots—except what they had already sent. I 
went to the Fort at half-past four and visited the 
Governor. M. Barthelemy, M. Moreau, M. Goupil, 
Captain, and M. de La Touche said to the Govern¬ 
or, * Mr. Lawrence, the Major of Fort St. David, 
who was taken prisoner at the battle of Ariyan- 
kuppam and released after the war, and who came 
back here in August last about the restoration of 
Madras, which was fixed for September i, took 
possession of the Fort and the town at eight o’clock 
on Monday, September 1. The Brahmans did pfija, 
coconuts were broken, sheep sacrificed and other 
Tamil ceremonies performed, before the flag was 
hoisted; then an extraordinary salute was fired from 
the Fort and from the ships. We do not know where 
the Tamils were who left Madras and would not 
return in our time; but when their flag was hoisted, 
ten lakhs of Tamils, Muhammadans, Lubbays, Patta- 
nawars, coolies, etc., crowded into the town as 
joyfully as though the Fort and town belonged to 
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each one of them.’ 1 They also described the Tamil 
ceremonies which were performed. [M. Barth61emy 
added,] ‘ Afterwards Mr. Boscawen, the Unlucky 
Admiral, who commands the King’s squadron, and 
others, Mr. Morse, the Company’s servants and other 
Englishmen came ashore and desired me to dine 
with them. The rest of us went to Mylapore where 
they waited for me. After dinner, I set out for 
Mylapore with some Englishmen and joined our 
people there. I hear that when the English had 
entered the town and hoisted their flag, they 
proclaimed by beat of tom-tom that five years’ 
assessment on lands, taxes on the purchase and 
sale of goods, and on houses, and the scavenging 
duties were all remitted. Afterwards they left the 
Fort and went to the Governor’s house.’ 

The troubles befell at Madras 121 years and 5 
months after the English came to India and hoisted 
their flag there. On September 21,1746, the French 
under M. de La Bourdonnais fought, captured the 
place from Mr. Morse, the Governor, and hoisted 
their flag. Peace was made in Europe between the 
French and English on October 17, 1748, and 
Madras was then ordered to be restored to the 
English. Accordingly Mr. Boscawen, etc., went to 
Madras and took possession of it on Monday, 
September 1, 1749. It was the will of God that the 

1 An interesting confirmation of the Fort St. David despatch to the 
Company, dated August 80, 1749 The renditi .n has 1 occasioned 
universal joy among the late inhabitants who thronged there in great 
numbers immediately on hoisting the English flag.’ 






white flag should be hoisted at Madras, that the 
French should rule there only for two years, eleven 
months and ten days, and that thereafter the 
English should once more hoist their flag and return 
thither. The wise know that all things happen 
not as man wills, but as God ordains. Owing to the 
ill destiny of the city, a new flag flew over it instead 
of the old, houses were destroye’d, rich merchants 
departed with the loss of their wealth and many 
great men perished. And in spite of people flocking 
back there, it will take twenty or thirty years for 
Madras once more to become the Golden City, for it 
is no easy affair for a city 121 years old to recover its 
prosperity after it has been once dashed to pieces. 1 
Madras grew great out of the ruin of Golconda, 
Bijapur and Arcot. The islands and foreign lands 
returned 100 or 200 pt r cent, so that many grew 
rich; but now trade with Manilla, Mocha and otner 
places scarcely returns the capital that is sent out. 2 
So Madras is now only the Little City instead of the 


1 Rauga Pillai’a prediction was verified. Six years later the Fort St. 
George Council wrote (Pub. Desp . to Eng , October 27, 1755): The 
wealthy inhabitants o! the Black Town are very few indeed compared 
with those before the loss of this settlement. • • 

9 Complaints of the deoay of the country trade were at this period 
■vary frequent. In 174! the Port St. George Coonoil gave it as a reason 
fo? increasing the officers’ pay; in 1715 the Pondichery Council wrote 
• Le commerce de 1’ Inde on Inde dfiperit tours les jours ; les marchandises 
y deviennent plus rares que jamais, diminuent chaque ann6o de quality et 
anomentent de prU’ (Despatch to the Company, February II, 1745 
P.It. No. 7). Cf. also Uong’8 Selectiont, p. H&, for similar complaints of 
1758 in Bengal. 
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Golden City, as it once was called. I write my 
thoughts ; we shall see God’s will. 


The Governor ordered head-peon Anantappan, 
from Madras, and his 100 peons to give up their 
muskets and badges and depart. He also dis¬ 
missed dog-boy Savarimuttu and the poligar’s peons. 
The dog-boy had a letter from the Khttukoyil 
Padre 1 recommending him to be poligar here. But 
the Governor was angry and sent him away. I 
heard that he went away saying that he would ask 
Madame for the appointment. The news of the 
rendition of Madras reached Port St. David yester¬ 
day, and I heard the sound of many guns. 

Tuesday, September 9 ?—1 went to the Fort to 
examine the Company’s merchants’ brown cloth, 
and thence went to the Governor’s. 

He said that M. d’Auteuil had written to him 
as follows:—On Sunday September 7, 1749, His 
Highness Chanda Sahib sent for M. d’Auteuil and 
M. Law and gave them 20,000 rupees for the officers 
and promised to pay the soldiers 30,000 rupees 
within a certain time giving a boud in the Gov¬ 
ernor’s name. He gave M. d’Auteuil a mansab of 
100 [horse] and therewith a village worth 2,000 
rupees as an inam and sent them off in advance 
to Pondichery, promising to follow them shortly. 
They took leave and went to their camp proposing 
to set out that afternoon after dinner. 


1 Cf. VoJ, iv, p. 411, supra. 
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Vakil Subbayyan’s letter to met says the same 
and adds‘ Chanda S&hib wilt choose a proper 
time to go to Pondichery after the new moon has 
been seen and the Khutba celebrated at Wandiwash. 
Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din KMn proposes to do this at 
Arcot and proceed to Pondichery by way of Gingee. 
Nawab Zain-ud ’All Kh£n of Chingleput has agreed 
for two lakhs of rupees and the Chetpattu business, 
which was long unsettled, has now been arranged, 
but I do not know for how much. I will write 
about it as soon as I hear. M. de La Tour, M. 
Duquesne, and the other officers who marched to 
Chetpattu with 300 soldiers have been ordered to 
Pondichery.’ Wlien I reported, this to the Governor, 
he said, ‘ Then it will be some time before Hidayat 
Muhi-ud-din KMn comes.’ I replied, ‘ Can we 
say so ? He may come to Gingee after Chanda 
Sahib’s departure; but perhaps Chanda Shhib 
comes first to make preparations of men, etc., to 
receive him and arrange about the marks of respect 
to be shown to him.’ To these indefinite words 
he answered doubtfully. He was telling me that 
the Chetpattu affair had been settled for three 
lakhs, when a letter came from ’Abd-ul-rahman. 
It said that Hid%at Muhi-ud-din Khan had 
recalled the troops before Chetpattu as Shaikh 
Muhammad Sharif had settled for three lakhs of 
rupees. 

The Governor then spoke of the preparations 
to be made for Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din Khan’s coming 
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and said, ‘ I spent 12,000 rupees in entertaining 
the II ugli Subahdar ; and he spent 24,000 rupees 
on two .feasts for me.’ 1 I then went to the nut- 
godown 

Saturday, September 13 }—I went to the Fort 
this morning, examined the brown cloth supplied by 
the Company’s old merchants and gave it to be 
washed, examined seven or eight bales of the 
Kdrikdl white cloth, and had five of them baled. M. 
St. Paul and M. Guillard sent for me. They asked 
me to report to the Governor the examination of 
the KArik&l cloth, and to get his leave for Muttu 
Chetti and Muttiya Pillai’s returning home to 
K&rik&l, as they were unwell. So I went to the 
Governor at about nine o’clock, reported the exam¬ 
ination of the cloth, and got his orders for them to 
go to K&rikal. 

Shaikh Khalil-ul-lali S&hib was the killedar 
of Gingee under Anwar-ud-din Khdn. After the 
latter ’3 death and the imprisonment of Mahfuz 
KMn, etc., he refused to deliver the fort to Chandd 
Sdhib’s people and said that he would do so only 
with the Governor’s permission. So abandoning 
his post, he got a cowle and came here with M. 
Delarche. He could not see the Governor till to-day. 
He received a salute of nine guns when he visited 
him at eleven o’clock with his six sons, sons- 

1 The allusion is to Dupleix being installed as Nawab in Bengal on 
Dumas’ departure for Europe in 1741. See above, p. 144. 
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in-law and grand-sons. The Governor was pleased 
to see them and spoke to him politely as follows 
«I am ready to settle your business as though it 
were mine. It is very rare to find even in Europe 
so large a family of sons, grand-sons, sons-in-law, 
daughters and grand-daughters. I am very delight¬ 
ed to see them all.’ He spoke to M. Friell and 
others about it and gave pan supdri and rosewater 
to the sons with his own hands. When Appu was 
about to give pan supdri to the others, he stopped 
him and signed to M. Friell to give it them, lhen 
he asked him to state what he wanted. The old 
man said, * I wish to hold office no longer, but 
remain with you. My sons have come here foi youi 
protection; let them be protected as they deserve.’ 
The Governor said that he would do so a thousand 
times. Never before has he made so hearty a 
promise. He then told them to visit Madame. 
They did so, were given pan supdri and rosewater, 
and, having taken leave, went to their lodgings in 
Sunguv&r’s Company’s godown. A salute oE nine 
guns was fired when they paid their visit. He 
ordered M. FrielL and an officer to receive them and 
to accompany them as far as the gates. The joy 
with which he spoke to Madame was indescribable. 

M. Duquesne and M. de La Tour returned from 
Ch^tpattu yesterday with the 300 soldiers, guns, 
etc. At half-past nine this morning, 21 guns were 
fired in honour of the overthrow of Anwar-ud-din 
Khftn by M. d’Auteuil, M. Bussy, M. Law and 






other officers with the European troops, who have 
reached Mortdndi Choultry. 


Sunday, September lk. 1 —The Governor sent for 
me this morning and said, ‘ After Chanda S&hib’s 
arrival, there is to be only one canteen for the sale 
of liquor in the fort; no liquor must be sold else¬ 
where. But you may open two or three shops 
between your Choultry, and Nainiya Pillai’s 
Choultry, where the troops will encamp, and sell 
it as you please. Post the Nayindr’s people so 
that there may be no robberies in the town. As 
regards the appointment of ndttdrs and poligars, I 
will act as you advise.’ I said,.‘Very well, Sir,’ 
and, sending for the liquor-godown people to the 
nut-godown, told them the Governor’s orders. 

Then I ordered a proclamation by beat of tom¬ 
tom that the streets must be levelled, mended and 
watered. 

The Governor again sent for me and said, * S6ji 
Pandit, the Brdhman amalddr, sends word that 
about 5,000 pagodas have been collected in Tiru- 
viti, Bhuvanagiri, Tirtanagari, Venkatammalpdttai, 
Porto Novo, and Devandmpattanam. Is that right ?’ 
I replied. * I do not know why he says 5,000 pagodas 
have been collected. They paid something under 
500 pagodas and said that they were still getting in 
money and would send the full rent as soon as it 
was brought in. But they never wrote that they 
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had collected 5,000 pagodas or mentioned it when 
they were here. So much could not have been 
ready when they sent word by Posthi [?] the lubbay- 
boy. I will write to S6ji Pandit to bring these 
5,000 pagodas.’ So sajing, I went to the nut- 
godown and wrote immediately. 

I then told the Governor that I had written this 
morning with compliments that we were eagerly 
awaiting the arrival of Chanda S&hib who wrote 
on September 11 from Wundiwash that he, Hid&yat 
Muhi-ud-din Khan, etc., would come after observing 
the Khutba on the appearance of the new moon. 

Tuesday, September 16 }—As ten bales of my 
chay salampores 2 were being packed in the Port 
this morning, I went there and thence to the nut- 
godown. When i asked what the Governor was 
doing, I heard that he was still asleep, as he had 
lain awake all night with indigestion ; and that the 
gates were closed. 

1 was sent for at twelve o’clock. 1 went by way 
of the kitchen, and he told me to get cloth ready 
and asked if there was any news about ChandS, 
S&bib’s coming. I replied, ‘No news has come; 
but I hear that Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din Kh&n proposes 
to leave Arcot on the fifth day after the new moon. 
But Chanda S&hib’s letter received the evening 
before last said that he had reached Wandiwash 


1 4-th Puratthsi, SuTcla. 

2 Chay, a root largely used in dyeing in Southern India j see Watt’s 
Commercial Products , p. 821. Salampores are half-pieces of longcloth. 
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and would set out after the feast. I think he will 
set out to-day.’—‘ Very well,’ he said, and told me 
I might go. I went to the nut-godown and thence 
came home. I went and inspected the washers’ 
ford this evening, then went to the stamping place, 
and thence to the nut-godown. 

I have neglected to write what the Governor 
told me when he sent for me at twelve o’clock, so 
I will write it here. He asked if the K&rik&l tappal 
was carried through the Fort St. David bounds or 
by Tiruv6n dip uram. I replied that formerly it 
went by TiruvSndipuram, but that for the last 
month and a half it has been going through the 
Fort St. David bounds instead of the former round¬ 
about way which had been followed during the 
war. He ordered that it should cease to go through 
the Fort St. David bounds. I agreed and immedi¬ 
ately went to the nut-godown, sent for head-peon 
S&ntappan and repeated to him the Governor’s 
orders, that, in future, letters should be taken by 
way of Tiruvendipuram outside the Fort St. David 
bounds. He went away saying that he would tell 
the runners accordingly. The reason forthis order 
is that a letter was received last night from the 
Governor of Fort St. David about Mullanki Bali 
Chetti who was seized at Pulicat in order to get 
from him (with the help of a woman of his household 
who lived with a Mahd sepoy) the money deposited 
as charity for the SrlperumbMftr temple by the 
Madras dubash. Mr. Boscawen wrote two or three 
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letters about his release but in vain. I do not know 
what was written yesterday or what the Governor 
replied, but to-day’s order is the result. 


Wednesday, September 17 . 1 —When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he had received a letter 
from Clianda S&hib, saying, ‘ Bidayat Muhi-ud-din 
KMn left Arcot on the second day after the new 
moon, and is marching by way of Gingee. I shall 
accompany him. The Ch^tpattu affair was settled 
before your letter was received and the Europeans 
had already left. I shall come in person and settle 
about Tiruviti and other pargannahs.’ I report¬ 
ed this to the Governor. 

He then asked when red wood would be supplied 
for the Company. I told him, in ten days. I have 
heard no other news worth writing. 

Many amaldars, ndtt&rs and others have come 
into town on hearing of Chanda Sahib s approach. 
Each man’s business will be settled as predestined; 
but their hopes are boundless. What is to be will 
be; and a man should turn his heart away from 
desire. 

The nlttirs of Bhuvanagiri and Vikravandr 
Ravanappa Chetti’s son came to visit the Governor 
with nazars. I dismissed them with pan supdn 
and went to the nut-godown. Immediately after¬ 
wards I heard that the Governor wanted me. He 
wished to know when Chanda Sahib would come. I 
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replied that a peon from Areot had reported hearing 
four or five guns at four o’clock this evening this 
side of Tindivanam. 


Just then the head-peon brought a letter from 
Padre Antonio of Mylapore. It said, ‘Don Jero¬ 
nimo, an old inhabitant now at Pondichery, went to 
Mr. Boscawen at Madras; but the latter at once sent 
a sergeant to expel him from the town as he had no 
business there.’ The Governor told me about 
this, and remarked that the man deserved it for 
having gone to Madras on the pretence of wishing 
to see his mother-in-law at the Mount. He said the 
same to M. Duquesne who came in. I agreed that 
he deserved what he had got. As they talked 
together, I went to the nut-godown. 

Thursday, September 18 J—This morning I had 
my coarse blue doth packed at the Fort. The 
Second and other councillors were talking about the 
lateness of the Europe ships, the consequent delay 
in paying the merchants, the slow supply of goods, 
and people’s uncertainty about ChandS. S&hib’s 
coming. When they were thus talking, I remained 
silent. But they said, ‘ Why are you silent ? You 
know all about it.’ I replied suitably, ‘ You are 
great men; how can I know anything that is 
unknown to you ? ’ M. Desfresnes and M. Le 
Maire said, * Will Rangappan say anything without 
the Governor’s leave ? ’ M. Friell said that I was 
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right, and asked me to arrange with the Chettis for 
his purchasing the land near Kanakardya Mudali’s 
godown. I agreed, and, taking leave of the Second 
and others, went to the Governor’s and reported to 
him that the cloth at the Fort had been packed and 
that Odi D&s’s blue cloth would be packed 
to-morrow. 

I then told him that our Vakil, Venkata Rdo, had 
written as follows :—‘ Hidavat Muhi-ud-din Khdn 

•J 

is at Timiri, and proposes to set out for Pondiohery 
on Monday forenoon. As ’Abd-ul-rahmdn complains 
that the sepoys refuse to obey him because they 
are two months’ pay in arrears, Razd Sahib will 
stay behind to pacify them and then set out. When 
Kdsir Jang heard that Anwar-ud-din Ehdn had been 
killed, he cast his turban on the ground, and bit his 
hands ; l he has despatched his younger brother with 
a small army, instead of Saiyid Lashkar Khan who 
was despatched first and who has been recalled 
to court in disgrace; he accordingly is returning 
with his army from his camp the other side of the 
Kistna.’ Having reported this, I went to the nut- 
godown. 

Peddu Ndyakkan’s letter to me, received to-night, 
says that Razd Sdhib told ’Abd-ul-rahmdn to seize 
Shaikh Fatteh Muhammad, that he went with 25 
sepoys and seized him and that he was bringing 
him with the 25 sepoys. He also says that he has 
sold M. Duplan’s broadcloth. 


1 Reading kaiyai kadichchukkondu for kaiyyilai pidichchtikkondu. 






Friday , September 19 }—As I asked Muri Das 
to supply some more coarse blue cloth, eight bales 
were brought to the Fort this morning and packed. 

I went and reported this at the Fort. Then I went 
to speak to the Second about it. He remarked that 
Muri Dfis’s cloth was of poor quality, not wide enough 
and some cubits short in length. I replied suitably 
and then went to the Governor’s. 

Two letters have come from Chandti S&hib, one 
for Madame and the other for the Governor, saying, 

* Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din KMn set out for Pondi- 
chery on Monday forenoon and is halting at 
Timiri. He will halt a day there, and on Wednes¬ 
day, having assembled the available horse, will 
march by way of OhStpattu to Gingee where I shall 
join him, and we shall march to Pondichery. I 
have read Raz& S&hib’s letter written from Arcot 
and send it to you. You will learn everything 
from it.’ Razl S&kib’s letter says :—‘ Naw&b HhM- 
yat Muhi-ud-din Kh&n asked me at what price 
elephants could be bought; and when I told him, 
he was very pleased and praised me. There is 
news from NSsir Jang that when he heard of 
Anwar-ud-din Khan’s death, he threw his turban 
on the ground and bit his hands.’ When I reported 
this to the Governor, he ordered me to reply with 
compliments that his arrival was eagerly expected 
and that all matters could be discussed personally. „ 
I wrote accordingly and despatched the letter. 

1 7th Puratt&si, Bukla . 
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M. d’Auteuil went to the Governor at the Fort 
and reported that 70 of the Coffrees wlxo marched 
with him against Anwar-ud-din Khan had thrown 
down their arms and dispersed to plunder. There¬ 
upon the Governor assembled them at the Fort, 
ordered each to receive seventy stripes, and then 
went home. 

Madame Dupleix sent for me at five o’clock this 
evening and said [ ]• 

Saturday, September 20 . 1 —When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he showed me a petition 
from Anga Pillai of Covelong 2 and said, 1 She 3 kept 
the petition for three or four days without saying 
anything about it. I will write to M. Bruno not to 
meddle with him, but to deliver paddy, salt, etc., to 
him, to help him in the present business, to hand 
everything over to Chanda SSbib’s man or whoever 
brings my letter, and to bring in all the money 
received for goods sold before he receives my letter.’ 
He wrote the letter, read it to me, and gave it to 
me sealed up, saying, * Get good security for the 
amount "Anga Pillai offers, and send him away. Let 
him call himself my man, take possession of the 
leased villages, sell paddy, salt, etc., and manage as 
he thinks best. I will speak to Chanda Sahib about 
the villages as soon as he comes and get a lease for 
them, and send the sanad to Anga Pillai. The 
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2 Covelong jhiid been granted to Dupleix. 

8 I suppose, Madame Dupleix. 








money due to me in this affair must be paid with 
the instalments under the lease.’—He added that he 
would write that ten peons should be placed under 
him. I approved and went to the nut-godown with 
the letter to M. Bruno, Anga Pillai’s petition and 
the accounts. 

Then a letter came from Chand4 Sahib saying, 
‘Naw&b Hid ay at Muhi-ud-din Kh&n has reached 
ChStpattu and Arni, and will come to Pondichery with 
me. ’ I reported this, and also the contents of Vakil 
Subbayyan’s letter from Wandiwash as follows:— 

«Taqi S&hib has been appointed Naib of Arcot 
and given a naubat and a dress of honour, whereon 
all gave presents and the naubat was beaten. He 
proposes to go to Arcot on Sunday. Chanda Sahib 
is going to Pondichery and, after discussing matters 
there, will march towards Trichinopoly with HicMyat 
Muhi-ud-din Khan, to seize that place, Tanjore and 
Mysore. For this he is trying to raise 12,000 horse 
and 20,000 foot. ’ The Governor observed, ‘ What 
a stupid thing to do ! They forget Taqi Sahib has 
done nothing to help them. ’Why have they made 
him Diw&n and Naib of Arcot?’ I replied, ‘ Taqi 
Sdhib and Chanda sahib married sisters. Moreover 
Taqi Sahib is rich and was for some time Diwan 
under D6st ’Ali Khan. He was then Hasan ’Ali 
Khan’s Naib and master of Wandiwash and other 
places. You know that, since Anwar-ud-din Khan 
was made Nawab, he has been Killedar of Wandi¬ 
wash and has a jagbir.’ When I spoke thus, he 





said, ‘ Well, lie is a cruel man. He will resist our 
plans to get Tiruviti and other pargannahs. But 
no matter; we have advanced two lakhs of rupees 
and we will have the places as a pledge. We only- 
want to rent thorn like any one else, and do not even 
ask for a reduction" of ten or twenty thousand, ff 
they give us them, well; but if not, we must act 
according to circumstances.’—* That will be best, * 
I said. 

I then said, ‘ Four or five years ago I lent 
Shaikh Fatteh Muhammad 30,000 rupees. Owing 
to my ill fortune, I incurred losses; but as a time 
of good fortune has begun for me, and as 1 have 
your favour, my debtors will come and offer to pay 
what they owe me. Muzaffar Kli&n has detached 
Shaikh Fatteh Muhammad with thirty sepoy3 and 
the latter is now at Pulichappalaiyam, and will 
arrive to-morrow morning. He has money; but his 
evil heart prevents him from paying my debt. 
Peddu N&yakkan comes with him.’ The Governor 
said, * God will bless you with more and more 
prosperity. Henceforward you will have good 
fortune. Wherever your debtors may be, whether 
here or in the Muhammadan country, show them no 
mercy, but seize them, get back your money and 
live at peace.’ When we were thus talking, Sungu 
SesMchala Chetti, a ship’s chaplain, M. Friell and 
two or three other gentlemen were saying that the 
merchants were all returning to Madras, that 
Malr&jl, not Peddu Nayakkan, had been appointed 
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poligar of Madras and that therefore Peddu N&yak- 
kan had gone to Gummudipfindi to arrange with the 
merchants about the poligarship. During the 
conversation, the Europeans also said, * When Ranga 
Pillai was appointed dubdsh here, 1 he was given a 
badge, a turra, a -chain, a staff, and a dress of 
honour; and a salute was fired. When Mr. Bos- 
cawen appointed Rangappa Ndyakkan dubSsh of 
Fort St. David, he was given other things as well, 
and permitted to have a flag carried before him and 
wear a white gown. He never goes out without 
his jewels, or flag.’ The Governor replied, c He 
served a sea-captain and could hardly afford rice- 
water. But two years ago he went to Fort St. 
David and took service under Mr. Boscawen, who 
gave him this post. The presents and the position 
are too great for him; and if he did not go about 
so boastfully, all would take him for a cooly. 2 
Ranga Pillai is not like that. He belongs to a rich 
family, and has given many presents, etc., like those 
which we gave him and which Mr. Boscawen has 
given Rangappa Nayakkan. So he sets no value 

1 This event probably took place early in the current year. 

2 In the previous month Orkandi Rangappa N&yakkan* had been 
appointed Chief Dubash at Fort St. David, not by Boscawen, but by the 
President and Council, and allowed to use a roundel and torches within the 
Fort. {Fort. St. David Cons., August 7, 1749.) He had been employed at 
Fort St. David as dubash ever since 1744 (Vol. I, p 248 supra), princi¬ 
pally in commercial matters (Vol. II, p. 191 supra). When Fort St. David 
was threatened by the French in 1746-47, be seems to have taken an 
active part in organising the peons employed by the English. Like other 
obiter dicta of Dupleix, the remarks recorded by Kanga Pillai seem 
principally coloured by contemptuous prejudice. 





upon them and only accepted them as marks of 
honour. They are nothing to him.’ He thus praised 
me. 1 myself cannot describe this in detail, so I 
have written it briefly. Then the Governor and the 
other gentlemen talked together. I salaamed and 
went to the nut-godown with Sungu SSsh&chala 
Chetti. 

Monday, September 22? —As the Company’s 
cloth was to be examined at the Fort this morning, 
I went there, examined it and had 35 bales packed. 

Then I said to the Second, * I have a Choultry 
bond on Sfln&mpattu R&ma Chetti’s house ; but the 
St. Paul’s priests have seized the house on account 
of Sunampatt.u Rama Chetti’s debt to them and the 
debt' of Lazar, the oil-seller’s son. Can they do 
this ? ’ The Second replied, ‘ When you have a 
mortgage deed on the house, how can other people 
seize it ? You may sell the house at outcry and take 
what is owed you.’ I then showed him the bond 
registered at the greffe for 324 pagodas secured on the 
house of Nallatambi Ayyatambi, younger brother of 
Tirukk&mu Andiyappan. He read it and told me 
that I might realize the money by selling it at outcry. 
Then Tanappa Mudali, the Choultry dubash, came. 
I showed him the Choultry bond on Sunampattu 
R&ma Chetti’s house and the account between 
us as settled by the arbitrators and signed by 
them and Tttnappa Mudali. I also told him about 
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Ayy&tambi Nallatambi’s house and the Second’s 
orders, and requested him to sell the two houses 
at outcry this afternoon. He agreed. I informed 
the Second of this, and got his orders to Tanappa 
Mudali. When I was going away, having taken 
leave, the Governor’s peon called me. 

He ordered me to write with compliments to 
Chanda Sahib and Nawab Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan 
that he was eagerly expecting their arrival though 
sy long delayed. I wrote letters accordingly and 
despatched them with a letter to Vakil Subbayyan. 

Then Father Antony of the Kattukdyil at 
Mylapore came to the Governor and said, ‘ Muhi- 
ud-din Sahib came with ten horsemen and a parwana 
from Chanda Sahib, and asked that Mylapore 
should be delivered to him. But l said that I could 
not do so without your orders, and so have come 
here.’ Thereupon the Governor said that it should 
not be delivered’to Muhi-ud-din Sahib, and told me 
to write to Rahim Khan, ’Abd-ul-rahman’s brother- 
in-law at Mylapore, ordering him to turn Muhi-ud- 
din Sahib, Chanda Sahib’s man, out of Mylapore 
and to guard and manage the place well until the 
Padre’s return. I wrote an order accordingly, had 
it sealed, and gave it to the Padre, who despatched 
it to Mylapore with a letter to his man there. 

Madame Dupleix then sent for Madananda 
Pandit and had Persian letters written by him to 
Chanda Sahib and Raza Sahib, desiring them to 
give the management of Mylapore to the Padre, 
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Wednesday, September 24 . 1 —The Governor said 
this morning, ‘ ChandiT S&hib is a long time on his 
way here. The Wandiwash people must have dis¬ 
suaded him; hence his delay. Well, a word from 
me to Hidayat Muhi-ud-din KMn, will have him 
replaced by some one else. We wili see.’ Antony, 
the K&ttuk6yil Padre, interposed and said, ‘The 
Tamils are observers of auspicious times and omens ; 
and Muhammadans and even the English do as 
Br&hman astrologers tell them/ The Governor 
asked me if that were true. I said, ‘ It is. Not 
only the English and Muhammadans, but the Dutch 
also do this.’ 

After talking about these affairs, he told me to 
write to Chandd Sahib, saying that ho was surprised 
not to have received the usual daily letters for the 
last six or seven days. I wrote accordingly with 
compliments, and despatched the letter. 

At twelve o’clock, i went to the Company’s 
godown to speak about the copper, and asked the 
merchants sharply why they delayed in bringing in 
goods for the Company. Then I came home. 

I went to the Governor at seven o’clock this 
evening, and told him that Vakil Subbayyan had 
left Wandiwash for Pondichery at ten o’clock 
yesterday morning, and that Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din 
Kh an should have reached Gingee yesterday even¬ 
ing. He asked when he would arrive. I said, on 
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Saturday or Sunday. Thereupon he ordered me to 
tell the bazaar-people and others to open shops north 
of the town. So I sent for Muruga Pillai, the Choul¬ 
try writer, and told him. Then I sent for the poligar, 
ordering him strictly to appoint men to watch and 
prevent robberies and disturbances, and to see that 
no prisoners escaped in the bustle. I then dis¬ 
missed him, and I went to the Company’s godown, 
spoke to the merchants, and thence came home 

Rang'd Pandit came in advance and told me 
that S6ji Pandit (the atnaldar of Bhuvanagiri, 
Tiruviti and other pargannahs), Parasurama Pillai 
and Yiswanatha Reddi of Bhuvanagiri had reached 
Arumpatai Pillai’s Choultry and that they would be 
here to-morrow. 

Thursday, September 25 . 1 —The Governor sent 
for me to-night and said, ‘ As Chandfi. Sahib and 
Hidayat Muhi-ud din Khan Babaddr Muzaffar Jang 
are coming here, you, M. St. Paul, M. d’Auteuil, 
M. Barthelemy and M. d’Albert must go with the 
dragoons, peons and other guards to receive them.’ 
M. St. Paul, the Second, and other Europeans set 
out this morning to meet him and went to Mortandi 
Choultry. 1 came home at half-past seven, spoke 
with Muttukrishna Pandaram of Vettavalam and, 
having told Gopalaswami and Yenkatfichala Ayyan 
to come to-morrow morning, went with Sungu 
SdsMchala Chetti to Perumll Nayakkan’s Choultry, 
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where we slept. The Governor sent a peon for me 
but I stayed there all night, resolving to go to him 
early in the morning. 

Friday , September 26 . 1 —I and Sungu Sesliacliala 
Chetti returned to town this morning from PeruniEtl 
NAyakkan’s Choultry. After eating cold rice, I 
went to the Governor’s house, as he had sent for me 
last night. I was told that he was still asleep, so I 
departed to the nut-godown, and went and salaamed 
as soon as he awoke. He said, ‘ I only wanted you 
last night in case you were in town, not otherwise.’ 
We then talked for a while, and he said that I must 
go about three leagues to receive Chand& Sahib. 
Then he gave me leave, and I came home. 

I set out for Perum&l N&yakkan’s Choultry with 
S6sh&chala Chetti; and, as soon as I had had my bath, 
G6pS.laswS.mi and Venkatachala Ayyan arrived. I 
sent them in advance to Valud&vdr, and after eating 
went in the evening to Mort&ndi Choultry. There 
I spoke with the Second and others, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to Tirusittambalam where I spent the night, 
intending to set out early in the morning. 

[Saturday], September 27 ? —M. St. Paul, the 
Second, M. Barthelemy, the Commandant of Madras, 
M. d’Auteuil, M. d’Albert, I, Sungu S6sMchala 
Chetti, Filaiporutta Pillai, amaldar of Vriddha- 
chalam, the dragoons, 60 horsemen and head-peon 
Savarimuttu and his peons, left Mortandi Choultry 
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with music and dancing-girls, etc., to welcome 
Chanda Sahib, and reached Yaludavur before nine 
o’clock; the Second and others halted at Khaiif 
Khan’s bungalow which stands amid mango groves 
on the bank of the river. 

As Ramabhadra Reddi, who lives within the 
walls of Valudavftr, had ipvited me to his house, I 
went there with Sungu Seshaohala Chetti. He 
treated us with great respect and ordered supplies 
of food to be given to our Brahmans, Gopalaswami, 
Samayyan the assayer, Venkatachala Ayyan, Sesha- 
chala Chetti, Pilaiporutta Pillai and his people. I 
then heard that His Highness Nawab Chanda Sahib 
and Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan, had reached Tiru- 
vakkarai and Padirappulldr respectively. I wrote 
two letters, in order to make sure of the news arriv¬ 
ing, to Madananda Pandit, to ask the Governor 
about Chanda Sahib’s reception and his coming to 
Pondickery, to arrange for his quarters and to send 
people to Villiyanallhr and other villages. 

Then Raj6 Pandit came to me from Raza Sahib’s 
camp with a letter from him. I wrote a reply and 
made Raj6 Pandit also write, desiring Raza Sahib to 
send an elephant with a howdah for Chanda Sahib’s 
reception and two elephants besides for the naubat. 
I also wrote to vakil Subbayyan about these matters. 
I bathed at noon, ate in Ramabhadra Reddi’s house, 
and made ready to go to the bungalow on the bank 
of the river where the Second and others were halt¬ 
ing. Then Sungu S&shachala Chetti and others 






came back from their feast. I then went to R&raa- 
bhadra Reddi’s, Muttu Chinna Reddi’s, Dharmasiva 
Reddi’s,Muttukrishna Reddi’s, Pachayappa Mudali’s 
and others’ houses, received pan supdri, went to 
the bungalow where the Second and others were, 
and talked with them. When we had gone about 
a mile to the northwards to meet Chandfi, S&hib, 
Shaikh Hasan, the second Jemadar, formerly a 
Mah6 sepoy, arrived with some horsemen, and 
said that Chanda Sfihib had halted at Tiruvakkarai 
with Hid&yat Muhi-ud-dtn Kh&n, but had set out in 
advance in order to confer with the Governor and 
then return. All got oat of their palankins. The 
horse-guards. Shaikh Hasan’s sepoys and horsemen, 
Madame Dupleix’ peons and others formed a 
line; and then Chandtt S&hib came up in his 
palankin and halted at a distance of ten fathoms. 
I had an interview with him. Nawab Razft S&hib 
got down quickly from his elephant’s howdah and 
Chandsi S&hib got out of his palankin. They walked 
ten paces to meet me. I did the same. Then we 
embraced and I offered the Governor’s compli¬ 
ments, and enquired after his welfare. After talk¬ 
ing for about quarter of an hour, they mounted again, 
and Chand& S&hib dismissed me saying, ‘ We will 
halt near the town to-night. You may go in advance 
and tell the Governor.’ M. d’Auteuil and the 
horsemen marched north of YaludSvur and camped 
at Mortandi Choultry. There were three salutes 
from the Fort when the Naw&b and the others 




approached Valudavftr. We (the Second and the 
rest of us) reached Pondicherv at half-past seven 
and reported everything to the Governor. At ten 
o’clock I went again to speak with Naw&b Chanda 
Sahib at Arumpatai Pillai’s Choultry, entertained 
those who had come with him, distributed pan 
snpdri, etc., paid them my compliments, and returned 
at three o’clock, as Chanda Sahib’s procession is to 
take place before nine o’clock in the morning. I 
immediately saw the Governor and reported to him 
all the news. He sent for M. Duquesne, told him to 
draw up the troops and pitch tents, etc., at sunrise 
at the YilliyanallOr gate as the Xawab was to enter 
by it. I sent for Parasurama Pillai and ordered 
him to have provisions, etc., ready. I then came 
home after telling Periyanda Nayinar to have the 
peons and the musicians in readiness. 

Sunday, September 28. 1 — Many soldiers and 
sepoys formed a line this morning from the Williya- 
nallhr gate up to the Governor’s house. The Gov¬ 
ernor, Councillors and other European gentlemen 
went at half-past seven to the tent pitched by the 
YilliyanaMr gate, accompanied by the naubat and 
music. As he ordered me to go with the Second, M. 
Guillard and one or two officers, and receive Nawab 
Chanda Sahib at the Bound-hedge with music and 
dancing, and bring him in, we set out. When Chanda 
Sahib was nearing the Bound-hedge, M. d’Auteuil, 
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M. Bussy and others who had gone to Arcot with 
the army and who were waiting for Chanda Sahib’s 
arrival at Mortandi Choultry, marched and joined 
us. Chanda Sahib, Raza Sahib, ’Ali Naqi Sahib, 
Badr-nd-dln Husain Khan Sahib, Safdar’Ali Khan’s 
brother-in-law, and others arrived in great magni¬ 
ficence with their naubats beating. We met them 
near Nainiya Pillai’s garden and, accompanying 
them, reached the Yilliyanallfir gate at about nine. 
The Governor who was there met Chanda Sahib; 
and they embraced. Twenty-one guns were fired 
when they sat down. Then they inquired after each 
other’s welfare. When they mounted and entered 
the gate on their way to the Governor’s, a salute of 
twenty-one guns was fired, and another when they 
passed by the Fort. Another salute was fired 
when they were nearing the Governor’s house. 
M. d’Albert, the Governor’s brother-in-law, acted as 
Persian interpreter. After talking together, the 
• Governor took Chanda Sahib, Raza Sahib, ’Ali Naqi 
Sahib and others to Madame’s room and all con¬ 
versed there. 

Chanda Sahib then related to the Governor and 
Madame the following story :—■* I was carried pris¬ 
oner to Satara by the Maratha3 and was kept there. 
They treated me ill and imprisoned me in the Fort. 
Afterwards my fortune turned, God protected me, 
and having made terms with the Marathas, I left 
Satara with some Maratha horsemen and some 
troops. Then I helped in the fight at Chittirakal 
24 




where my eldest son ’Abid S&hib perished. 

Hid&vat Muhi-ud-din Khan Bahadhr Muzaffar 
«/ 

Jang received the Padshah’s parwaua for the Deccan 
countries in the place of NS,sir Jang, protected me 
and promising to give me the subah of Arcot, 
brought me with him. You were pleased to send 
son RazS Sfthib with soldiers, sepoys, guns, 
, shot, powder, shell and other munitions 
against Arcot, slew my enemy Anwar-ud-din Khfin, 
and established my fame by many victories. So by 
help, I have won Arcot, and my life is yours.’ 
When Chanda Sahib spoke thus with such compli- 
the Governor replied suitably. 

in the afternoon great tables were spread 
m the Governor’s house, one for the Governor, 


Councillors and other gentlemen, and the other 
opposite for Chanda Sahib, Raza Sahib and other 
Muhammadan nobles. When all things had been 
brought from the kitchen, the Governor, the Coun¬ 
cillors, Chanda S&hib, Raza Sftkib and other Muham¬ 
madans all dined together. Twenty-one guns were 
fired when dinner was over. Then there was a _ 
nautch. They took supper also. I will write if 
there is anything more worth writing. 

Monday, Sef.tem'er 29 . x —News came this morn¬ 
ing that Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din Khan arrived yester¬ 
day with all his forces at Khfilif KliSn’s bangalow 
on the bauk of the river at Valud&vflr. As the 
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Governor has ordered the officers to keep the town 
gates open to admit all, the town is crowded with 
camp-people, horsemen, sepoys, elephants, camels, 
and infantry. S§ 3 h& R 8 . 0 , RSm§. R&o, App&ji Pandit, 
Maratha Brahman officials and other great people— 
Muhammadan, Maratha and Rajput jemadars of 
500 to 5,000 horse who have come to see tlie festi¬ 
vities at Pondichery, fill the houses in the town. 
This time last year the English attacked us and 
rained fire upon us. People then thought that there 
was no escape as God was helping our enemies, the 
English, and giving them glory ; but now He has 
sent hither the NizSm, master of these countries, 
solely by reason of the good fortune of Maharaja 
R&ja Sri the Honourable General Monsieur Dupleix 
Avargal. Chatfdsl Sahib was feasted this afternoon 
in the same manner as yesterday, and twenty-one 
guns wei’e fired when they were at table. After 
joyful talk, Chanda S&hib set out for Valud&vtir 
to receive Hid&yat Muhi-ud-dln Kh&n who is to 
enter the town in state to-morrow. The Govern¬ 
or accompanied Chandi Slhib a certain distance 
out of respect and ordered M. St. Paul, the 
Second, M. Barthdlemy, the Commandant of Madras, 
M. d’Albert, myself and one or two European 
gentlemen, with various kinds of troops, elephants, 
horsemen, the naubatand music, to receive Hid&yat 
Muhi-ud-din Khan. Twenty-one guns were fired 
at the Fort when he set out. On reaching the tent 
pitched outside the Madras gate the Governor took 




leave of Chanda Sahib, and all the guns on the 
battery near the Madras gate were fired together. 
Then the Governor returned to the Fort. We with 
Chanda Sfihib and others reached and visited at 
night Nawslb Asaf JSh Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan 
Bah&dhr Muzaffar Jang who was halting on the 
bank of the Valud&vvtr river, offered him the Govern¬ 
or’s compliments, and requested him to visit 
Pondichery and feast his eyes on it. Hidayat Muhi- 
ud-din Kh&n replied, ‘ Do not doubt that Pondichery 
is to me as my own city. I will set out at sunrise 
to-morrow.’ We stayed the night at Valudavfir. 

This afternoon a Europe ship came into the 
roads and saluted the Fort with nine guns. The 
Fort returned an equal number. I hear that she 
has brought 133 chests of silver. The King of 
France was overjoyed to hear of our victory over the 
English last year and has written to the Governor 
to act as he pleases in India. 

Tuesday, September SO. 1 —Naw&b Hidayat Muhi- 
ud-din Khhn Muzaffar Jang set out this morning in 
great pomp with his wife, all his troops, jemadars, 
viziers and other great people to visit the sea-port 
of Pondichery. At eight o’clock this morning, all 
the sepoys, soldiers, Coffrees, etc., were drawn up in 
a line according to their orders, from the barrier on 
the Madras Road to the Governor’s house. The 
Governor took dinner at noon, and then went with all 
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the Councillors to the tent pitched near the Madras 
gate, where there was a performance of rope¬ 
dancing. At half-past twelve, Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din 
Khan halted for prayer at Chinna Mudali’s garden, 
west of the Madi as toll-gate. I, the Second and 
others came on ahead and informed the Governor. 
Then Chanda Sdhib came and talked to the Govern¬ 
or, and returned to Hi day at Muhi-ud-din Khan. 

Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Kh&n having completed his 
prayers, arrayed himself in his jewels and set out with 
his son. Horsemen, elephants, quarter-masters, 1 
musket-people and elephants with guns and others 
who bore arms came first and entered the town in 
array. The Governor set out from his tent and 
met Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din Kh&n just as he was 
passing the Bound-hedge. They met this side of 
Minakshi Annual's Choultry, embraced and enquired 
after each other’s welfare. Then all the guns on 
the batteries from the Madras gate to the corner of 
the sea-wall were fired together. All then entered 
the tent and watched a nautch. Then the Govern¬ 
or and Chanda Sahib went first; Hidayat Muhi- 
ud-din Kh&n Bah&dfir and his son came next in 
great pomp, seated in the howdah of his elephant, 
with Chandl S&hib’s son, Raza S&hib, sitting 
behind in order that he might point out all the 
features of the Fort. All the guns were fired 
together when they entered the town gate. They 
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went in procession along the RajS Street where the 
soldiers were formed in line, then turned into the 
street wherein Muttayya Pillai of the tobacco 
godown lives, passed by the Councillors’ houses, 
and, coming to the south gate of the Governor’s 
house, got down from their elephants. The Govern¬ 
or came to the gate to receive him, and all sat 
down inside. Four or five of the big guns on the 
sea-wall battery were fired continuously for about 
half an hour, making a loud roar. The ships fired 
both their broadsides. Then the Governor showed 
Hidayat Muhi-ud-din KMn Bahadhr Muzaffar 
Jang, Naw&b ChandS, S&hib, RazS S&hib, ’All 
Naqi SShib and others, the curiosities in his house— 
the fine violet glass, the fine crystal chandeliers 
which hung in several places, and the factory 
writing-rooms, etc. On seeing them, they were 
overjoyed, and said, * Yours is real happiness, such 
as no other enjoys. Your good fortune will always 
crown your actions with success.’ As they thus 
wished him prosperity, there was heavy rain which 
continued the whole night; so Muzaffar Jang 
supped at the Governor’s house whither every¬ 
thing was brought from the kitchen. The Govern¬ 
or too sat down and supped with them, sump¬ 
tuously as at a bridal-feast. 
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Wednesday , October l. 1 —I sent for Parasurima 
Pillai and Vinfivaka Pillai and ordered them care¬ 
fully to watch the Governor’s house and kitchen. 
I then sent for G&paiaswami, and told him to post 
four peons at Chanda Sahib’s house and gave chits 
for the batta, etc., for Muzaffar Jang’s and Chanda 
Sahib’s great men and followers. Allowances were 
also given by the Company to S£sha ltao, Rama 
Rao, Appaji Pandit, Jaganivasa Rao, Ayyanayyan, 
Trichinopoly Konappayyan’s son, Raghun&cha Rao 
and others who have come. 

Annaswami, a Brahman, has been living here 
for the last four or five months, putting on airs 
and calling himself S6sh& Rao’s younger brother. 
He has been going to Madame, telling her that he 
was so and so, and that he owned the nine price¬ 
less gems. As Madame opens her mouth at the 
sound of a cash, she swallowed all his lies, protected 
him, met all his expenses, gave him Vajappayyan’s 
lodgings, supplied him with a cot, mattress, pillows, 
etc., and appointed four peons to wait on him. He 
had with him a Nambi)4n, 2 a tattling fellow, from 
Madras. He has been speaking contemptuously of 
the townspeople as though he had no equals. He 
has been luring dancing girls to him with promises 
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of golden jewels A Kfimutti with him helped him 
to get credit from cloth, rice and provision sellers, 
so that he lived in luxury and extravagance. 
When S6sh& Rao arrived, this fellow prepared a 
bed, etc., in his abode and appeared regardless of 
anything, living in splendour. But when S6sha 
R&o visited Madame, she said, ‘ Your younger 
brother who is here is a clever man.’ S£sha Mo 
replied, * Have I either elder or younger brother ? 
He is unknown to me.’ Thus mocking him, he 
went to the pretender’s lodgings in V&jappayyan’s 
house, saw him, beat him severely, kicked him 
into a corner, and set two armed peons to guard 
him. At first he said that he was a servant of 
Venkayyan with-the-itch, then of Mranappayyan, 
and so forth. Till now God has helped his cunning; 
we shall see what happens to him now. 

When Muzaffar Jang and Chandfi S&hib dined 
at noon in the Governor’s house, 21 guns were fired 
in their honour. After four o’clock, the Governor 
took them into the Fort, showed them the armoury, 
powder magazine, the counting house, silver go- 
down, warehouses, rockets and guns and clock- 
tower. Then they returned to the Governor’s 
house. I stayed till eight o’clock at night in the 
nut-godown and wrote in French the details of the 
assessment, etc., of the pargannahs of Tiruviti, 
Bhuvanagiri, Wandiwash and Chingleput, etc., for 
the Governor. I also wrote out the business on 
which have come people from the Poligar of 










Mjap&laiyam, Pand&ri of V£ttavalnm, Tomliman, 
the Mara van S£tupati, IT day a The van, Muttu M&si 
Reddi of Turaiyfir and VMikondapuram, etc. When 
I was discussing their affairs with Gdpalasw&mi, 
Nellore Achayya and Mang&du K6dandar&ma Ayyan 
came and told me that they had been sent from the 
I)aivanayakaswami temple at Tiruvendipuram to 
give me with a blessing, wiara-leaves and hum- root. 1 
I think this portends success in all my affairs; all 
happens according to a man’s fortune. 

S&shMri Pillai arrived this morning from 
Chingleput. 

Muzaffar Kh&n quarrelled with Soji Pandit and 
Rangfi Pandit of the five mahals of Tiruviti, Bhuva- 
nagiri, etc., and with Parasurama Pillai because they 
had not even written to thank him for his trouble in 
their affairs ; he demanded their accounts from them, 
and kept them so closely that they could not even 
go out for their food. When 1 reported this to the 
Governor, he said, ‘You do not seem to know your 
powers, although I have given you all authority. 
How can a man be imprisoned without your orders ? 
If they are not released, imprison those who have 
imprisoned them.’ When I sent this order to 
Muzaffar KhS,n, he released them. 

Thursday, October 2 ?—After washing my face 
and eating cold rice this morning, I went to the 

1 Leaves of the fragrant Artemisia austriaca and bum-root are used 
for ceremonial purposes. 

9 tOth PurattaH , Buhla, 
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Governor’s and thence to the nut-godown. After 
conversing there, I seut for the Company’s mer¬ 
chants and told them repeatedly to bring in cloth 
quickly for the lading of the ships. 

When Muzaffar Jang dined at the Governor’s 
house at noon, 21 guns were fired. 

The Governor sent for M. Duquesne to-day and 
told him to draw up all the soldiers, and divide 
them into two armies for a sham fight. He then 
sent for the master-gunner and told him to prepare 
the guns d minute, etc., and dismissed him with 
orders for cartridges and powder. Accordingly all 
the soldiers, majors and captains, were ready drawn 
up after three o’clock east of the Fort. Then the 
Governor, Muzaffar Jang, Chanda S&hib, the Euro¬ 
peans, jemadars and others went to watch from the 
clock-tower in the Fort. Muzaffar Jaug’s wife and 
other women watched from a tent with curtains to 
hide them, pitched on the south corner battery. All 
the soldiers were drawn up in one line, and they 
fired a volley. Guns were fired from the ships as 
though for a fight. Thinking that the space south 
of the Fort would be suitable for the sham fight 
between the soldiers, the Governor ordered all the 
captains to assemble there. He, Muzaffar Jang 
and others sat down under the flagstaff on the 
southern rampart and watched the fight. Then the 
soldiers, majors, captains, officers and sergeants, 
etc., were divided into two armies, one drawn up to 
the south and the other to the north. There were 
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twenty horse-guards on each side with swords 
drawn and also two guns a minute and two mortars. 
Then the two armies fired continuously upon each 
other with their guns a minute and mortars, being 
loaded with powder only, in imitation of war. 
The horse-guards with brandished swords charged 
through the smoke as though about to slay their 
enemies. But when the mortars, guns and muskets 
were fired at the horsemen, some fell and others 
fled. ’ Then one side took the other’s position by a 
stratagem, and the enemy fired cannon and shells 
at the Fort, till the smoke poured up into the sky and 
descended, covering the Fort with a whirling cloud, 
as though shot and shell were falling upon it. 
Those in the Fort fired many guns at the enemy 
till they retreated. Thus they fought for about 
two hours, firing their muskets, guns & minute and 
mortars from the Fort, so terribly as to make preg¬ 
nant women miscarry. The captains shouted all 
together with the sound of thunder or like lions. 
Thus they fought to the joy of the on-lookers. 
Muzaffar Jang BaMdfir, the Nawdb, and other 
noblemen with gumastahs, jemadars and others from 
the camp, watched this, with countless crowds of 
people who had assembled there. When all was 
over, the Governor went home 1 also watched 
from the Fort till six o’clock in the evening and 
then went to the nut-godown. As Shaikh Hasan, 
the Second Jemadar, was talking to me, a peon came 
and said that the Governor wanted me. Before I 
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went, I sent for Kandal Guruvappa Chetti and 
asked him to go to the Company’s godown and tell 
the merchants to bring their cloth to the Fort 
quickly. Then I went to the Governor’s. After 
seeing him, I went to the nut-godown and talked to 
the V^ttavalam Pandaram. Again I was told that 
the Governor wanted me. When I went, he said, 
* Hid^yat Muhi-ud-din KMn will not sup with me 
to-night, so go to his lodgings, arrange for his 
food, etc., and then come back here.’ I agreed, went 
to the nut-godown, drank tea, and told Peddu 
Nayakkan to go to the Council-house where Mu- 
zaffar Jang is lodged and let me know what he was 
doing. He returned and said that he was at his 
prayers. I sent him back with orders to come and 
tell me when his prayers were over. He did so. 
Then I went thither, sent for everything from the 
kitchen and stayed till he and the Naw&b had supped 

While 1 was talking leisurely with Chanda 
S&hib, I was told that the Governor called me. I 
took my leave, went to the Governor’s, told him 
about Muzaffar Jang’s meal, and then spoke of 
other matters ; I went to the nut-godown at eleven 
o’clock and thence came home. 

When I went to the Fort to see the sight to-day> 
there was a disturbance near the flag-staff. The 
European sentinel struck ’All Naqi Sahib with the 
butt of his musket. ’All Naqi S&hib, Chanclfi, S&hib 
and Paz& Sahib departed, much displeased with this 
mark of disrespect. The reason was that, when 
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Muzaffar Jang and others came to the Governor’s 
house yesterday and the day before, there was a 
great crowd, and Raz& S&hib was told that noble¬ 
men could not be distinguished from others in such 
a throng, and was desired to appoint his own people 
to make way for him. But Raz& Sahib replied that 
there was no need as the guards could keep off the 
people with their muskets. A man’s actions bring 
their own punishment; as the proverb says, a 
loaf placed in the roof may burn the house. That 
is the case here. Moreover the Governor did not 
invite Muzaffar Jang through Chanda Sahib to eat 
and see the sights ; so the latter wishes that neither 
he nor Muzaffar Jang had come here, but knows 
that he is helpless as he has done so. So their visit 
has brought them perplexity and they know not 
what to do. 

When I went to the Governor’s house last night, 
he said, * When Hh%at Muhi-ud-din KMn came 
here last night to see the sights, he himself settled 
the complaints that should have been brought to 
me. Even the councillors say that he is no better 
than a chobdar or a valet, and that he is unfit for 
such rank.’ I replied, ‘ You are Padshah and he is 
but a mansabdar. Your glory shiaes so brightly 
from the Himalayas to Ramdsvaram, that you can 
raise up or cast down subahdars. Yet he behaves so.’ 

The Governor was delighted and said my words 
were true. He then asked the value of the elephant 
presented to him by Muzaffar Khan and added, «I 
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do not want his property ; I shall return it to him.’ 
I replied that it was worth 1,500 or 2,000 rupees. 


A month ago S6ji Pandit seized ’Abd-ul-jalil 
Khin’s elephant and sent it here. It was given 
to the Governor together with the five guns which 
M. d’Auteuil had brought away from Anwar-ud-din 
Khin’s camp without Chandi Sahib’s knowledge. 
But the Governor did not want them, so he gave 
them to Chandi Sahib. 

Razi Sihib came to Madame to-day, and said, 
* Muzaffar Khan wishes to have the command of 
2,000 horse and desires the privilege of a palankin for 
himself and his sepoy3. Moreover he demands 
40 rupees a month for each horseman, 12 rupees for 
each sepoy and for himself 600 rupees. At that rate 
they will need 30 lakhs of rupees a year—the rev¬ 
enue of the whole Carnatic.’ This affair was talked 
about when Madame sent for Razi Sihib and asked 
him to renew Father Antony’s parwina for Myla- 
pore and to seize Muhammad Kamil’s property. 
Razi Sahib replied, ‘ As for the matter you speak of, 
Muzaffar Khan’s younger brother married Muham¬ 
mad Kamil’s daughter; that is why Muzaffar Khin 
takes on himself to interfere. If anything goes 
wrong with Muzaffar Khin’s affair, I fear what you 
will think. So all things must be considered. These 
are his present demands.’ So saying he repeated 
what is written above. 

Razi Sahib spoke to me of this when I went to 
Valudivffr to receive them. I promised him that 
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I would ask the Governor to do as he wished. Now 
Razd S§hib has taken occasion to speak about it to 
Madame who replied that, if Father Antony’s 
parw&na for Mylapore were renewed, she would 
recover all that was owing from Muzaffar Khan and 
send him to Mahe by ship, so that he (Raza Sdhib) 
could manage affairs with ’Ali KMn and Shaikh 
Ibrahim. 1 hereupon Raza Sahib gave the parwana 
in the presence of Madame in the Padre’s name. 
Muzaffar Khan’s affair is to be settled thus. 

Friday, October 3. 1 —When I went to the Govern¬ 
or’s this morning, he said, * Go and ask Chanda 
Sahib when I should visit Muzaffar Jang to receive 
the presents.’ So I went to Chanda Sahib’s lodging 
and inquired. He said, ‘The presents are not 
ready yet. I will go to Muzaffar Jang at four 
o’clock this afternoon, arrange about them, and send 
for you. I reported this to the Governor. 

I went at four o’clock to Chanda Sahib’s house, 
talked to him about the presents, and we then went 
to the Council-house where Muzaffar Jang is lodged 
and talked with him upstairs. As he told me to 
bring the Governor, I went and conducted him to 
Muzaffar Jang’s lodging. The Governor, Madame 
and his daughter were given presents as follows:— 

To the Governor:—A gold-sprigged lace turban 
like Hidayat Muhl-ud-din Khan’s and a sarpech to 
fasten it set with diamonds with rubies in the 
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middle, a great pendant emerald hanging from it and 
a kalgiturra with pendant pearls (Muzaffar Jang 
himself put this turban on the Governor’s head) ; 
a breast ornament set with diamonds and an emerald 
in the middle; a fine dress of honour, with five 
jewels ; a great elephant. 

To Madame :—A fine dress of honour. 

To her daughter :—A dress of honour. 

Having presented these gifts, Muzaffar Jang set 
out with the Governor, Razil Sahib and other great 
men to watch the mortars firing. Twenty-one guns 
were fired. They then passed by the tobacco- 
godown and went to the eastern bastion by the 
Madras gate. Four or five mortars were fired from 
the seawall battery on the north ; some shells burst 
on the ground and some in the air, to the north of 
the beach. Then Muzaffar Jang, the Governor and 
others went to the Governor’s house; and when 
the others withdrew, the Governor went to M. 
Friell’s house. A great table was spread in the 
Governor’s house and Madame, the Councillors’ 
wives and other European ladies with Muzaffar 
Jang’3 mother and wife—all these sat down to 
dinner. 

When Naw&b Chanda S&tiib was at Wandiwash, 
he promised Taqi Sahib to appoint him Diwan ; so 
this afternoon Chandd Sahib appointed ’All Naqi 
S&hib Naib faujdar. ’All Raza Khan gave a nazar 
of 5 pagodas and S6sM. K&o and Raghun&tha Rao 
5 rupees each. 



■ 
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Srinivasa Aohsiriy&r, the amalddr of Tirupati, 
eOwed a large sum to the Sarkar, but fled as he could 
not pay. It was therefore resolved to appoint 
Vasudeva Achariyar amaldar on condition of paying 
down a lakh of pagodas for the outstanding dues 
and this year’s rent. He promised to pay this sum 
within five days after reaching Tirupati and agreed 
to pay 47,000 pagodas a year for three years count¬ 
ing from next year. 1 It was decided to write the 
sanad accordingly, get it sealed and send off 
VAsudfrva Achilriyar to-morrow. 

Dabbili Rayappa Raj si, an enemy of Bommaraja* 
p&laiyam, has arranged with the Nawab Sahib 
through Muzaffar KMn, the chief jemadar, for an 
army to be sent with him, and has agreed to pay six 
lakhs of rupees within a month of his capturing the 
p&laiyam and being installed as RajA So it has 
been settled to send Muzaffar Khan with him in two 
or three days with three or four thousand troops. 
They may succeed in their first attack, but if that 
fails, they can do nothing. 

A European was injured by one of the shells 
fired this evening. 

I went to the Fort at eight o’clock this morning, 
and spoke with the Second and others about the 
packing of the 39 bales of the Company’s merchants’ 


1 The Tirupati revenues consisted of the dues collected from the 
pilgrims at the three annual pilgrimages, and amounted to Rs. 45,000 
pagodas plus Rs. 52,000. I suppose the run-away amaldar to be the same 
as the man who managed the Tirapati revenues for the English later on. 
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cloth, both bleached and other sorts. Then I went 
to the Governor’s, as a peon came and said that he 
wanted me. 

Saturday, October 4. 1 —I washed my face this 
morning, ate cold rice, and went to the Governor’s. 
He said, ‘ I hear that the elephant presented to me 
yesterday by IIidavat Muhi-ud-din Khan has an 
incurable ulcer in the throat. Tell Naw&b Chanda 
Siihib to change it for another.’ When I spoke to 
Chanda Sslhib, he said, ‘ Very well, return it. All 
the elephants are out now, but I will order them to 
be brought to-morrow, choose a good one, and give 
it in exchange.’ 

RAjo Pandit came to the Nawab Siihib and said, 
‘ About the batta, provisions, etc., for the Euro¬ 
peans, M. d’Auteuil has given in accounts from his 
leaving Arcot up to his arrival at Pondichery, 
although they halted at Mort&ndi Choultry. He 
has broken his word in demanding payment up to 
his arrival here.’ The Naw&b Sahib turned to me 
and said, ‘ I settled his accounts up to their leaving 
Arcot, gave 5,000 rupees for expenses on the 
march, and gave a note for the balance of 7,012 
rupees to be paid at a fixed time. If they halted 
at Mortstndi Choultry for 20 or 25 days, how 
can they claim batta for that ? ’ I replied, ‘ M. 
d’Auteuil told the Governor that, when he set out 
from Arcot before you with the European army, you 
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told him to halt with his army either at Valud&vur 
or Mort&ndi Choultry until you reached Pondichery. 
The Governor replied that, if you had given such 
an order, he should wait at Mortandi Choultry and 
arrive with you. According to your orders, he did 
so. So you must pay the Europeans’ batta during 
their halt outside.’ The Nawab Sahib replied, ‘ In 
that case, the 500 Europeans and 102 peons under 
head-peon Savarimuttu marched hence two-and-a- 
half months ago. They should then receive batta 
till now at a rupee daily for each man. 1 They have 
received 70 or SO thousand for these two-and-a- 
half months. But according to their account they 
now demand 20 or 30 thousand more. These 
people will cost about a lakh of rupees for this 
period. Please tell the Governor and I will pay if 
he orders.’ I replied, ‘ It will be decided according 
to your friendship,’ and thus I evaded the question. 
If 500 soldiers and 102 peons cost a lakh of rupees 
for two months and a half, what will a large army 
cost ? 

When I went to the Governor to-day he 
mentioned the two elephants, dresses of honour, 
and the jewels set with precious stones given as a 
present by ChandS, Sahib to himself, Madame and 
her daughter, on Monday, September 29, the 


1 This was a more liberal scale than that paid the English by Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali, whioh was a rupee f>r sergeants, | of a rupee for corporals 
and drummers, and £ a rupee for privates. Country Correspondence, 
1749, p. 42. 
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elephant, dress of honour and jewels set with preci¬ 
ous stones presented by Hidsiyat Muhi-ud-din 
Khan to himself yesterday, and the dresses of 
honour presented to Madame and her daughter by 
HidSvat Muhi-ud-din KMn’s wife. He said, ‘ The 
jewels, elephants and so on (as written above) are 
worthless. I do not want them, and will return 
them. Tell me what Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din KMn’s 
presents are worth.’ I replied, ‘ Seven or eight 
hundred pagodas.’ He .replied, e I do not think 
they are worth so much. They may be worth about 
200 pagodas. What is the value of the two elephants 
given by Chaud& S&hib ? ’ 1 replied, * I reckon them 

at 4,000 rupees ; but they may value them at 1,000 
rupees.’—‘ Well, we shall see,’ he replied. 

The Governor then told me to go to ChandS. 
S&hib, and, on my return I found Sungu S6sMchala 
Chetti there. The Governor was asking him to 
value the jewels presented by Clmndsl Sahib to him, 
Madame and her daughter. Giving me the jewels 
presented to him by Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din KMn and 
those he had shown to S6sMchala Chetti, he desired 
me to find out tlibir exact value. I took them 
accordingly and with Sungu Seshachala Chetti 
valued them as follows :— 

The value of the jewels set with precious stones 
presented to the Governor by Hidayat Muhi-ud-din 
KMn :— 

9 rubies in the turra ... ... 50 pagodas. 

Small rubies . 20 ,, 
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28 diamonds weighing 10 


manj&dis . 

100 pagodas, 

5 pearls 

15 

>> 

The gold setting . 

125 

Jf 

Total value of tlie turrou ... 

210* 


36 diamonds in the breast 



ornament weighing 8 



manjadis 

110 pagodas. 

1 .fine emerald in the pendant 



weighing 12 rattis 1 2 

72 

» 

1 emerald of good water in the 



middle, weighing 20 rattis. 

40 

» 

Gold. 

10 


Total value of the breast 



ornament 

232 

)} 

The emerald in the middle of 



the sarpech weighing 30 



rattis 

100 pagodas. 

2 rabies 

40 

)> 

2 pearls 

30 

)> 

28 diamonds weighing 7 



manj&dis 

84 

)> 

Gold . 

16 

)> 

Total value of the sarpech ... 

270 

>» 

Total value of the three jewels. 

712 3 



1 Sic. The total should be 310 pagodas. 

8 See Hobion-Jobson , a.v. Ruttee. 

3 Sic. The total should be 812 pagodas. 
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The value of the jewels presented by Chandsi 
S4hib to the Governor, Madame, and her daughter 
and by Hid&yat Muht-ud-dfn Kh&n’s wife to Madame 
and her daughter :— 


One sarpech 

400 pagodas. 

Turra set with diamonds 

565 

99 

A small sarpech 

550 

>9 

A small turra ... 

54 

9) 

Two fine dresses 

436 

99 

Four bangles ... 

280 

*9 

Two pendants ... 

54 

99 

A great breast ornament 

400 

99 

A pair of pearl-embroidered 



slippers 

180 

99 

Turra ... . 

210 

99 

A breast ornament 

232 

99 

A small sarpech 

240 

99 

Total ... 

3,622 , 

99 


The Governor was informed of this valuation 
and noted it in his account. The dresses of honour 
and the elephants were not valued as we were not 
desired to value them. 

R&yappa Raja, otherwise called Dabbili, who has 
been intriguing by means of Muzaffar Khan, was 
allowed to sit on the Nawab Sahib’s elephant to-day, 
and promised that R&japalaiyam should be conquered 
and given, to him, and that troops should be sent 
from the Fort. 


Actually 8,601 pagodaa. 








This evening, Muzaffar Jang, the Governor and 
Razi Sahib returned from Olukarai whither they had 
driven out. I shall write later what happened there. 


I went to the Governor to-day and said that, as 
Muzaffar Jang was here, he .might be asked to give 
a jaghir for my fort. The Governor said, * Then go 
to Chand& S&hib and ask him to speak to Muzaffar 
Jang about it and do your best to get yourself 
the jaghir.’ But when I went to C'handl S&hib and 
asked him, he gave me an indifferent reply, as he 
has been uneasy for the last three or four days, and 
began to speak of his own affairs. But when I 
urged him to settle the business, he promised to * 
do so. Then I went to the Governor and told him 
that Chand& Sahib had promised to speak to 
Muzaffar Jang and get me the jaghir. He then 
told mo to go to Muzaffar Jang myself and settle the 
affair. But I said, ‘ If I do so, Chanda Sahib will 
take it ill; so the affair must be managed through 
him. Muzaffar Jang is like a child that will lie in 
any one’s arms, but he is close-fisted about money; 
so it must be managed through Chanda S&hib, else 
he will be displeased.’ The Governor said, ‘ No 
matter if Chanda, Sfihib be displeased; you had 
better go to Muzaffar Jang and speak about it; if he 
gives a jaghir, well and good ; if not, no harm will 
be done.’ I replied that I ought to go to Muzaffar 
Jang only in case Chanda S&hib did nothing; but 
he said, £ They delay, and do not keep their word. 
You need not consider these things; go and speak 
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to him.’ I agreed and came away; but hearing 
Muzaffar Jang was asleep after eating, 1 told the 
Governor of this and he said, ‘ We are driving out 
this evening ; so go to-morrow and speak to him.’ I 
agreed and came away.. 

I hear that Sambu I)4s (Sankarap&rik’s son) is 
halting in a tent near Minakshi Ammal’s Choultry 
north of the Fort. I also hear that Nawab Chanda 
S3,hib has ceased his correspondence with the English 
at Fort St. David through SSmd R&o, and has 
himself written to them that he will go there to see 
their greatness and has sent a present of cloths. 1 

Sunday, October 5 . 2 —A great elephant, about 6 
cubits high, was given to the Governor this morning, 
instead of that presented by Hidayat Muhi-ud-din 
KMn the day before yesterday. Twenty-one guns 
were fired when the Governor went in state to-day 
with Europeans and Muzaffar Jang to the Fort 
Church. Another salute of twenty-one guns 
was fired when they returned after hearing mass 
and the music of the vina. Then Muzaffar Jang 
went to his lodging to eat. 

The Governor told his writer Ranga Pillai to give 
1,000 rupees to Muzaffar Jang’s servants. Ranga 
Pillai said he would send the amount presently. 

The Governor then told me to ask ChandS, S&hib 
to give dresses of honour and horses to the Second 

1 For Chand& S&hib’s correspondence with the English, see Country 
Correspondence, 17*19, pp» 25—30, 35-36. 
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and the next four Councillors, and dresses of honour 
to the other three. I went accordingly to Chandl 
S&hib and said, ‘ You are fortunate by reason of your 
benevolence; wherefore God will always crown your 
actions with complete success. But though Taqi 
S&hib and Vellore Murtaza ’All Khan own property 
worth forty or fifty lakhs, they love money and can 
do nothing great.’ This I illustrated by the story 
of R&jfi, Krishna R&o, who was taking an oil bath in 
the presence of the vakil from Delhi. Having 
spilt a drop of the oil, he took it on his finger and 
rubbed it on his head. The vakil seeing this, 
went out and wrote that Krishna R&o had become 
a lover of money, and that if troops were sent 
they could easily take his kingdom. They were 
sent accordingly. Then Krishna Rao sent for 
AppSji and asked why an army had been sent 
without cause. App&ji asked if anything had 
happened when the Delhi vakil had been present 
fifteen days before. Krishna Rio, having pondered 
a little, said, ‘ When I was having my oil bath, I 
spilt a drop of oil and taking it, I rubbed it on my 
head. That is all.’ Thereupon Appaji said, * Be¬ 
cause you did so, he must have written that you 
had grown miserly and that, if an army were sent, 
it would conquer the country. So, if you again take 
your oil bath in his presence and anoint yourself 
copiously, 1 the army will be recalled.’ When 


1 Beading, oiaththokkath&Tca for thodathathalckath&ha. 
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Krishna R&o did so, the vakil reflected that this 
must have been the work of App&ji, and recalled 
the army, as nothing could be done so long as 
‘Appilji was there. 1 Then I continued, * But you 
are great-minded. When Safdar ’All Khan perished, 
and so great a man as the Nizftm marched to Trichi- 
nopoly, these men feared to resist him, because 
of their meanness, and abandoned their rank and 
power. You, though poor and a prisoner with your 
enemy, have won power, territory and glory by 
your great-heartedness. Merchants and the fathers 
of families may be niggardly and desire wealth 
alone; but great men like you, whom R&ja Lakshmi 
favours, should not think only of wealth, but spend 
abundantly, conquer kingdom after kingdom and 
display their power.’ The Naw&b Sahib was over¬ 
joyed and said, * Many have I conversed with, but 
with none who thus spoke my very thoughts. 
Though all my people opposed me, I longed for 
conquests, and, refusing to hear them, I conquered 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly as far as Janardhanam 
and would have conquered Mysore also; but my 
own people, Safdar ’All KMn and Mir S&hib, and 
the Maratha invasion, brought my efforts to nothing. 
Even lately when I was at Arcot, all my people said 
that the Arcot country was enough and that I did 
not need Trichinopoly. But I did not listen, and 


1 Appaji is Haid to tare been tbe Minister of One of the Chandragiri 
rdj&B. He is the hero of a considerable number of folk-tales. 
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set out, resolved to take Trichinopoly at all costs. 
You have spoken my very thoughts. This is no 
place for such wisdom and discretion as yours. You 
should be Diw&n under men like the Niz&m or 
me, ami conquer kingdoms. I now know your 
desire and ability. Men like you, fit to earn 
and spend thirty lakhs for every one you handle 
now, are much too great to serve under Euro¬ 
peans. ~ With God’s blessing you are destined to 
high rank—none can doubt it. My words will be 
fulfilled.’ I replied with compliments, * You are a 
great man and by your favour, I have attained my 
present rank.’ He then said that I must speak to 
the Governor suitably about the affair of the Euro¬ 
peans. I promised to do so. Then when I men¬ 
tioned the presents for the Councillors of which 1 
have written above, he said he would satisfy them. 
After talking with him about these matters, I came 
away. 

This evening I went to Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din 
KMu BaMdiir Muzaffar Jang and said, * You are as 
the Padshah ; and as you have come here, be pleased 
to assign lands as a jaghir for my fort as a mark of 
remembrance.’ When I spoke thus, he said he 
would satisfy me and added, ‘ Tell Miyiln Mas’fid, 
my Diw&n. Say that we will depart after doing as 
you wish.’ I agreed and, going to Miyan Mas’hd, 
spoke about it alluringly. He promised to settle 
the matter, and said I should speak about it to¬ 
morrow afternoon. Then I came away. 
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At half-past six, I went to Chanda Sahib’s house 
and found Samfiu Das there. We spoke together. 
I then went to the Governor’s. 

We have been preparing rockets for the last 
month, against Muzaffar Jang’s arrival, and a great 
structure like a car about a hundred feet high was 
put up in the middle of the space south of the 
Governor’s house and north of the Fort, covered all 
over with green leaves. Then all kinds of fire¬ 
works—coloured lights, sky rockets, moonlights[P], 
squibs and other fireworks—were brought and 
fastened to it. This evening, as soon as darkness 
fell, a lakh of lights were lit on the Fort and on 
the walls round the Governor’s house, till all was as 
bright as day. A pavilion was set up on the roof of 
the Governor s house, and chairs, etc., were arranged 
there. The Governor, Muzaffar Jang, Nawdb 
Chanda Sahib, Bazd Sahib and other gentlemen 
assembled there to watch. All the townspeople and 
those who followed the camp in crores, filled every 
empty place. By a cunning device the fireworks 
were connected in four or five places with the 
Governor’s house. When all was ready, four guns 
were fired in the Fort as a signal, and the device in 
the Governor’s house was lit, so that the rockets 
took fire. Crores of rockets went off with a terri¬ 
ble roaring, and moon-lights, coloured lights and 
other kinds of fireworks filled the sky, which 
became as bright as though a crore of suns were 
shining. Paper grenades were fired from mortars. 





rose into the sky like shells, and burst with a 
shower of sparks. This went on for about two 
hours. To prevent confusion, soldiers and sepoys 
were drawn up two deep all round, as conti¬ 
nuous as fort walls, before the fireworks were let 
off. After watching this, all the Europeans went 
home. 

Monday, October 6 }—I washed my face this 
morning, ate cold rice, and went to the Governor’s. 
It was arranged last night to have the ships ready 
to show to Muzaffar Jang, Naw&b Ohandd S&hib, 
Raza Sdhib and other great men to-day. When I 
enquired about it, I was told that it had been post¬ 
poned, because NawSb Muzaffar Jang had received 
a letter saying that Mordri R&o was marching with 
3,000 horse and 10,000 Pindaris, turning everything 
upside down, plundering the country and causing 
great confusion; that he intended to march to 
Arcot; and that Ndsir Jang had marched southward 
from Aurangabad with 30,000 horse and had 
advanced seven stages. Thereupon Muzaffar Jang 
sent urgently to Chanda Sdhib for two lakhs of 
rupees, to meet his expenses. The Governor then 
sent for me and said, ‘ What did Chandd Sahib say 
about the jaghir ? We must not let Muzaffar Jang 
depart without settling it. Did you speak to him 
about it? ’ I replied, ‘ I asked about the jaghir and 
have given a petition praying for jaghirs for the 


1 %/j-th Puratt&si, Sukla. 
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Yaludavfir and Bahftr killas and for the nine 
villages. They have noted it and said orders would 
be given to-morrow night.’—‘ Yery well,’ he said, 
and told me to go to Chanda Sahib and ask when 
he could come to talk at length with him. I went 
to ChandS Sahib and said, ‘ The Governor wishes 
to have about two hours’ conversation with you, as 
he wishes to arrange certain matters through you. 
So you should go to him.’ Chanda Sahib said, ‘ I 
will certainly do so, even if I have to delay the 
evening prayer for half an hour.’ Then he!added, 
‘ We want two lakhs of pagodas at once. Till now 
he has helped us much. Tell him that, if he helps 
us now with these two lakhs of pagodas which shall 
be repaid in two months, we will mortgage lands 
worth ten lakhs for these two, and will take back 
the lands when the money has been paid ; it will be 
enough if he pays the money after taking posses¬ 
sion of the lands. You must explain to him and 
make him give what is needed.’ I replied frankly, 
‘You and he are great people. You must talk 
together and what he says must be done. This is 
not a matter which can be settled by a third 
person.’ 

Then Chanda Sahib said, ‘ Mir Ghulhtn Husain’s 
wealth is njine, not his, because he began service 
under ine as a trooper. Partly by the plunder of 
Trichinopoly and elsewhere, and partly owing to the 
enmity between me and Safdar ’All Kh&n, Mir 
Ghul&m Husain made much money. Then I had 
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to go to Sat&ra, and Murtaza ’All Khan murdered 
Safdar ’All Khan. So he kept the money in his 
hands, there being no one to take it from him. But 
he has died without a son, so his money is mine. 
They live in your town, and, if you contrive to get 
the money for me, the Governor will gain muoh 
thereby. Your affairs too will profit. Im&m Sahib’s 
case is the same.’ I replied that I would speak 
to the Governor about it. 

Then Sambu DSs came. On seeing him Ohandfi 
S&hib said, * Please arrange for him to visit the 
Governor, and ask him to forgive his faults for my 
sake.’ I replied that I would tell all things to the 
Governor and arrange his visit. Then Chandd 
S&hib said, ‘ If you will send troops to settle my 
business with Tanjore and Trichinopoly, I will 
give many villages as an inam (besides those you 
now enjoy) and pay the Governor one or two lakhs 
and reward you also suitably ; thus I shall be able 
to settle the Trichinopoly matter.’ After speaking 
of trivial matters he continued, ‘ French troops 
will march to Aurangabad; and Masulipatam and 
other seaports shall be given to the French. I will 
also give a jaghir there. Moreover I will conquer 
all the countries from Mysore up to the Narbada 
and rule as the Niz&m did formerly. The Marathas 
are coming to assist me with a lakh of horsemen, 
under Sau BMji R&o, Fatteb Singh and others, and 
with them [ ].’ 





me this morning, and asked for the bonds written 
last night for the sums owing to him, I said, 
‘ There are two bonds for the money due according 
to your accounts, one for 3,09,000 rupees due to 
you and the other for 1,12,521 rupees due to the 
Company ; and I have got a mortgage on countries 
worth eight lakhs.’ He wrote down what I said 
in French, kept the two bonds, and gave me 
back the mortgage bond with Bazi, Sahib’s 
bond for 10,000 rupees which he had borrowed, KMn 
• Bah&dtir’s three bonds for 2,000 pagodas, 3,200 
rupees and 1,000 rupees, and another bond for 1,000 
rupees which had not been entered in the accounts. 
I told him that this last had not been entered in the 
French account he had given me. Thereupon he 
said, ‘ You must have the account which I myself 
wrote in French. Bring it me.’ I came home, got 
the account drawn by him on November 17, 1 748, 
and showed it him He read it and said, ‘ This 
account is right. A bond for 1,000 rupees was 
given when they wanted a bill of exchange on 
Bukkanji K&si D&s at the NizSm’s camp, but the 
matter was not then settled, so no money was ever 
paid. They never asked for the return of the bond 
and so I still have it. That is all. No money was 
paid.’ The bonds given by KMn BahS,dhr, that for 
10,000 rupees borrowed by Raz& S&hib and the bond 


1 8th Arppisi, Sukla. 
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given for his expenses when he - set out against 
Anwar-ud-din Kh&n, [ ]. 


Wednesday, October 22 }—The Governor sent for 
me this morning and asked if I had settled the lease 
affair of Pilichapallam and Covelong and the mint- 
people’s business, the agreement with the killedar 
of old Gingee for cavalry, and the affair with the 
V6ttavalam Panddram, and taken bonds from them. 
I replied, ‘ I have ordered the writers to write the 
bonds, which have been copied, but the copies 
have not yet been checked, sealed and attested by 
the munshis. It will be done to-day.’— ‘ Settle it 
quickly and get the bonds,’ he said, and added, ‘ I 
have four bonds of Razd Sdhib on account of our 
secret transactions. They consist of an agreement 
made by Raza Sahib that he should pay ’Abd-ul- 
rahmdn’s 1,500 sepoys and 86 horsemen, instead of 
the Company, from March 1, on condition that the 
sepoys should march whenever required; and also 
three bonds agreeing to pay me 15,000 rupees. 
Take them and give them to Razd Sahib, without his 
father or any body else knowing.’ I took them, went 
to Raza Sahib and gave them to him secretly in the 
presence of Rdj6 Pandit. He received them and said 
that Madandnda Pandit ought not to be told about 
them. I said that I would never reveal a word and, 
if anything came out, it would be through him. 1 2 

1 10th Arppisi , SuTcla . 

2 It is a pity that Ranga Pillai does not explain the reason of this 
seoreoy. 
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The Governor wrote out a letter to be sent by 
Chandfi, Sahib to the Governor of Fort St. David, 
and gave it to Madananda Pandit. I received the 
Persian translation when I was with Chanda Sahib, 
with a message that the Governor wished ChandS. 
S^hib to write, seal and return.it. I gave it to 
ChandS. S&hib. He read it out to Razii SShib and 
’ All Naqi S&hib and said, ‘ This is a woman’s letter, 
not a man’s. It is not such as the ruler of this 
country should write. I will not write so.’ Mada¬ 
nanda Pandit [ ]. 

Thursday, October S3 }—I went to the Fort this 
morning, spoke to the Second, and saw 29 bales of 
the Company’s merchants’ cloth examined and 
packed. Then taking leave of the Second, I went 
to the Governor and told him that, according to his 
orders of yesterday, I had obtained a parwana to 
Auliya SShib, amaldar of Poonamallee and Mani- 
mangalam, about the appointment of an amaldar of 
Mylapore. So saying, I gave him the parwana. 
He said, * This is not the right time, but let it be 
kept, and we will do as appears best.’ He then told 
M. Boyelleau what he had just heard, that Reinach, 
the Dutch fiscal at Masulipatam had written a 
Telugu letter saying, ‘ Give Madame la Governante 
a small pasulchind 2 with a painted cloth, with my 
compliments and my wife’s. I hope I shall be 
excused for not having written by my man when I 


1 11th Arpptsi, Sukla 
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forwarded a packet of letters from Bengal, but I 
was in ill health. I am delighted that peace has 
been made between the English and the French.’ 
Then he turned to me and said, ‘Tell Chanda S&hib 
that the Viceroy of Goa will be very angry about 
the Mylapore Padre’s affair. 1 I will write to him 
for a squadron of warships if Chanda S&hib will pro¬ 
mise to bear the expense. Go and ask him about 
it.’ I said I would speak to him this evening, and 
report his reply, and added, ‘ On October 20, the 
English with Malrajdand 300 men were at Mylapore. 
Padre Antony has been sent aboard ship—Rangappa 
N&yakkan is at Triplieane with 30 soldiers. The 
Admiral’s sailors will go to-morrow to Mylapore to 
hoist their flag. Toranams have been tied, the 
streets watered, and the whole of Mylapore is 
decorated.’ When I told him this, he desired me 
to repeat it to Chanda Sahi b. He then asked if 
ChandS. S&hib was not angry with the English over 
this. I replied, ‘ He is very angry at their having 
thus seized and ill-treated the Padre whom he 
appointed when he got the subah. But he says that 
as the Trichinopoly affair is very urgent, he must 
march there first, return after conquering the place, 
and then punish the English.’ He agreed. 

Yesterday he gave me the monthly account 
written in French and given in by M. Burel, the 


1 I.e. t the arrest of Father Antonio by Hoecawen. Father Antonin had 
been appointed Procurator of the Portnguese at St. Thornd by the Viceroy 
of Goa, and Hayiidar of Mylapore by Cbandti Sahib. 






master-gunner, showing the expenditure on ammuni¬ 
tion-coolies and bullocks, and said, * The total is 
3,270 rupees. Read this account to Chanda Sahib, 
tell him that he must settle this matter, even if it 
comes to a hundred rupees or so more. Come back 
and tell me what he says.’ So yesterday I went to 
Chanda, Sahib, read the account to him in the pre¬ 
sence of ’All Naqi Sahib and Raza Sahib, and told 
him what the Governor had said. He agreed and 
asked me to tell the Governor. This morn¬ 
ing I returned the French account to the Gov¬ 
ernor and told him that Chanda Sahib had agreed. 
Thereupon he sent for M. Burel, gave him the 
account, and sent him away telling him that he 
could add some other items.’ I called M. Burel and 
asked him to give me a copy of the account which 
he had given the Governor. He went away, saying 
in the Governor’s presence that he would do so. 

The Governor then called me and said, * Tora- 
nams must be tied and flags hoisted in the 36 
villages of the Bahhr Jaghir the day of Chanda 
Sahib’s departure; so have 36 flags ready.’ I 
agreed, sent for Muchiya Narabulai, gave him 
white cloth, and told him to prepare 36 flags. 
Then I came home as it was past twelve. 

Then Nawab Chanda Sahib’s people came and said 
that Chanda Sahib had complained of my not having 
been to see him to-day, and that he wanted to speak 
to me. I sent them away, saying, ‘ I have been 
with the Governor till now. This is dinner time 
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both for me and the Naw&b. Tt will be eight o’clock 
before he has finished his meal, rested, risen and 
said his prayers. I will then go and speak to him.’ 

As I am the renter of Achcharap&kkam and 
Tindivanam, I sent Gfivinda Pandit, Tiruvamudaiyd. 
Pillai, Padm&si Pandit, Muttu B61am Reddi and 
Yajnam Pattar with forty of Shaikh Ibrahim’s 
peons and fifty of mine, to tie toranams there. 

I went out at about three o’clock. Just then 
M. Dulaurens’ peon came and said, ‘ M. Dulau- 
rens died at about two o’clock. They have black 
cloth but his son-in-law has sent me to get ten 
pieces of white.’ I sent him away with an order to 
the Company’s godown for ten pieces of bleached 
cloth. I was busy to-night, so I did not go to 
Chanda S&hib, as I thought he would be troubled at 
not having yet received the money promised by the 
Governor. Moreover I thought I could not get a 
satisfactory answer unless I paid to-morrow part at 
least of the balance to be paid besides the 50,000 
rupees paid the day before yesterday to Hfiris B5g 
Miyan Mas’ftd KMn by Naw&b Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din 
KMn S&hib’s treasurer, Mansuk Rao. So I did 
not go to him to-night. 

According to M. Cornet’s orders, I received this 
afternoon four pieces of scarlet and two of green 
broad-cloth and two [rolls of ?] China paper, to be 
given to Miy&n Mas’Od KMn. The Abeille 1 set sail 


^ Kauga Pillai writes lappet ; I suspect a mistake for la Cybile. 







for Europe to-day with 460 hales, with a lakh of 
rupees and a lakh of rupees’ worth of Mahe fanams 
for Mahd. She will sail from Mahi after landing 
the money and taking in pepper for Europe. 

Six lakhs of rupees were sent to Bengal to-day 
by ship. 

M. de Vareilles, an artillery officer, who had 
been intriguing to take service with the English at 
Fort St. David, was sent for by the Governor to-day 
and ordered to accompany the troops that are going 
to Trichinopoly. He complained that his pay was 
not enough and said that he would not go unless he 
received 50 pagodas a month. The Governor 
grew so angry with him that he fled secretly to Fort 
St. David. When he heard this, the Governor 
ordered his goods to be sold } 

Friday, October 24. 1 2 —M. Dulaurens was buried 
in the church this morning ; the Governor and other 
gentlemen went to his house and returned at 
nine o’clock. As M. Dulaurens had served for 
thirty or forty years, and was the first Councillor, 3 

1 I am not aware when Vareilles joined the French service, but he 

was already in it in 1744, In 1751 he was given a commission as Captain 
by the Madras Council, in consideration of his abilities and services 
(Love’s Vestiges, ii, p. 415). He died at Madras about 1793, having been 
pensioned off many years earlier. His will ( Madras Will Books , 1793, 
f. 106) shows that he was born in 1710, but does not indicate his origin # 
As French officers were (like the English officers of tjiis period) under no 
contract with the Company, they could quit the service at any time when 
not actually in the field, and take service with any nation not aotually 
at war with France. 

3 12th Arpftisi, Sukla. 

? I.e,, held the position of the third in Council, his seniors being the 
Governor and the Second. 
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a detachment of soldiers, the Councillors and other 
European gentlemen with their wives, went with 
the Governor, and attended the funeral. The flag 
at the Fort was hoisted half-mast, and minute guns 
were fired while the corpse was being carried from 
the house to the church. After the burial was over, 
the soldiers fired three volleys and fifteen guns were 
fired at the Fort. Mr. Boscawen, the English Rear- 
Admiral, who was sailing with his squadron of eleven 
ships from Madras to Cuddalore, heard the sound of 
the guns fired forM. Dulaurens’death, when he was 
opposite the Pondichery roads, and, taking them to 
be a salute, ordered a salute of 15 guns to be fired 
in reply by the ships. So the Fort answered with 
15 guns. The Governor who was passing along 
the Beach with the rest from M. Dulaurens’ house, 
saw me aDd said, * Mr. Boscawen mistook the guns 
for M. Dulaurens’ death for a salute to himself 
and so honoured us with a salute. We have 
returned it.’ 

Then he called me nearer and said, ‘ Mr. Bos¬ 
cawen intended to go to Europe this month; but 
he seized the Mylapore Padre, plundered the place, 
and appointed his own man amald&r. So he fears 
that, if he leaves with the squadron, Nawdb Chanda 
Sahib who has delayed his march till now, and Hida- 
yat Muhi-ud-din Khan who is camping at Valudavtir, 
will attack Cuddalore with all their forces and com¬ 
pletely destroy the place. Mr. Boscawen has there¬ 
fore postponed his journey to Europe and is going 
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to Cuddalore and Fort St. David.’ I replied, 
‘ That is true. I think the same ; ’ and added, 
‘ The longer he delays, the better for him; for he 
vowed to capture Pondichery, attacked it, fought 
for two months, and spent 70 or 80 lakhs 
of pagodas, but could not take the place or scale 
the walls. Thus his face is blackened and he hesi¬ 
tates to present himself before the King of England 
for fear of what may happen to him. In his 
anxiety, he has taken advantage of this pretext for 
spending more time here and remaining at liberty, 
as though every day spent here were a day gained.’ 
‘ True,’ he said. 

He then complained that Chandd Sahib had not 
sent the draught-bullocks promised for the guns and 
ammunition. At that instant Chanda Sahib came 
and asked for his speedy despatch. The Governor 
replied, ‘The delay is due to nothing but your not 
having sent draught-bullocks. The horsemen 
marched yesterday. The Europeans will march 
to-morrow. If bullocks are ready, they can be 
sent off at the same time and you can go the 
day after to-morrow. Can you march without 
powder and shot ? ’ Chanda Sahib replied, ‘ That 
is not. my meaning. Muzaffar Jang’s people con¬ 
stantly worry me because you have not paid 
the whole sum you promised. I can march as 
soon as the payment is completed.’ He replied, 

‘ The Europe ships sailed last night; I will pay 
9,000 rupees to-day and the rest to-morrow or the 
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day after. Ranga Pillai shall tell the mint-people 
to-day to pay 50,000 rupees to Muzaffar Jang’s 
sowcar, Mansuk R&o. Please receive it. I have 
also told Ranga Pillai to take of the rupees that will 
be coined to-morrow or the day after enough to 
make up a lakh of rupees in all and pay it to you. 
You need not speak about it again. He will pay it 
. himself.’ Accordingly I went to the mint and 
returned after ordering 50,000 rupees to be paid to 
Muzaffar Jang’s sowcar, Mansuk Rao. After this 
matter had been settled, the Governor asked 
ChandS, Slhib to write a Persian letter to the Vice¬ 
roy of Goa in the terms he had told me to 
report to Chanda Sahib yesterday —‘Although the 
greatness of the Portuguese has long vanished from 
these parts, it will not be well for their name to be 
lost completely. In order to make their name 
shine here, we appointed Padre Antonio, a Portu¬ 
guese, amald&r of Mylapore and conferred on him a 
name by which to give orders. But the English 
were jealous of Portuguese prosperity near their 
city. So Mr. Boscawen sent soldiers and peons to 
seize the Padre ; they wounded four or five persons 
with him, plundered Mylapore, destroyed its beauty, 
captured the Padre and sent him on board ship. I 
cannot endure that the English should thus dishonour 
the Portuguese, and so I write to you. If you send 
ships of war, soldiers and ammunition to attack 
Madras, Cuddalore and Fort St. David, I will march 
with my forces, fight with them and punish them 
29 
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Please regard the letters which,M. Dupleix, the 
General of Pondichery, writes to you about this at 
my request as my own and act as the letters require.’ 
M. Dupleix further said, ! If you write thus, I will 
also write a similar letter in French ; and if these 
are sent, the Viceroy of Goa will send 1,000 soldiers 
and ammunition in proportion. .Should they come 
by sea, they could arrive only in June or July; so I 
will write to him in detail that they should .march 
hither overland by Mahe. Moreover our armies, 
with the help of these 1,000 soldiers and munitions, 
can overthrow N&sir Jang with ease, for his people 
will be struck with terror.’—‘True,’ Chandd. Sahib 
said, * if you will write this letter and send it me, I 
will copy, seal and despatch it.’ The Governor 
said that he would write a rough copy and send it. 

He then asked if no reply was to be sent about 
Muzaffar Jang’s parwSna received from the Padshah. 
Chanda Sahib replied that a reply should be written 
saying that the French had helped them in all 
possible ways, defeated Anwar-ud-din Khdn, put 
them in possession of the Carnatic, and were help- 
ing them in all possible ways to conquer N&sir Jang, 
but that the English [were helping] NS,sir Jang who 
was disobeying his orders, and Anwar-ud-din 
Khan’s son, Muhammad ’Ali Kh&n, who was being 
helped by Msir Jang and was in the fort of Trichi- 
nopoly. 

Maharaja R&ja Sri the Governor has ordered it 
to be proclaimed by beat of tom-tom that Muzaffar 
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Kh&n’s sepoys who have drawn their pay, the sepoys 
of the four guards and the horsemen, are to 
exchange their damaged muskets 1 for new ones 
before this evening, march beyond the Bound-hedge 
and camp at Arump&tai Pillai’s Choultry, and that, 
if they are found in the town to-morrow, they shall 
receive 100 stripes at the Choultry whipping-post 
and he fined. 

Tuesday, October 28 . 2 —I went to the Governor’s 
this morning. As Nawab Chandd S&hib is to set out 
at eight o’clock to night, I went to his lodging, got 
all the Company’s documents sealed bj him, talked 
about the KSrik§.l and other affairs, and then came 
home for food. 

When Chingleput Sdsh&dri Pillai visited Chandd 
S&hib to-day, the latter received him with great 
respect, rising and embracing him. S&shadri Pillai 
gave a nazar of 21 rupees. He then visited S§,hib- 
zMa and ’All Naqi (the Naib faujdar) with a pre¬ 
sent of 21 rupees each. Then parw&nas were written 
and sealed for all the accounts. S^shddri Pillai 
was then given pan sup (in and dismissed. 

At eight o’clock to-night Naw&b Ohandd Sahib 
went to the Governor’s to take leave. He and the 
Governor exchanged compliments. Chanda S&hib 
was given rosewater and pan supdri and he took 
leave. 


1 Literally, bayoLet-gune. 
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Miy&n Mas’M was given the following presents 
Scarlet broad-cloth ... ... 4 pieces. 


Green broad-cloth 
Rosewater 
Small knives 
Scissors 


2 pieces. 
2 chests. 
2 

2 pairs. 


When he had received these presents and been 
dismissed, 21 guns were fired at the Fort. The 
Naw&b and others took their leave, went to their 
respective lodgings, set out, and halted at the tent 
pitched near the Villiyanallur gate, whereon 21 
guns were fired from all the Fort batteries. 
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Saturday , Mev“'rnb<‘r —When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he ordered me to hoist flags 
in the 86 villages of the Bah hi’ jaghir and added, 

*• I shall appoint head-peon Savarimuttu poligar of 
the 45 Villiyanallur villages and the 86 B&hflr 
villages—81 villages in all. Let him appoint two 
peons for each village, of whom one will be paid by 
the Company and the other by himself. If these 
peons should find any soldiers, 1 2 they must bring 
them in herb with the help of the peons of the 
neighbouring villages. Moreover if English soldiers 
or peons from Fort St. David or Madras come to 
seize people by stealth, they must be stopped and 
expelled, and the matter reported.’ When the 
Governor thus ordered me to hoist flags and manage 
the BMiflr villages, I replied, ‘ I have many other 
duties, so let writer Ranga Pillai manage this’ He ' 
answered, ‘ Why hesitate ? You can manage it your¬ 
self.’ I repeated that writer Ranga Pillai had better 
manage it, as the headmen of Villiyanallhr and 
B&hftr were friends. So he sent for writer Ranga 
Pillai and asked him if that were so. He said, 

‘ Yes.’ Thereupon he ordered him to manage the 
Bahhr country. He agreed and went away. As 
the Governor ordered flags to be hoisted there before 


1 20th Arppisi , SMa. 

2 i.e, t French soldiers deserting. 
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sunrise to-morrow, I gave the flags to Savarimuttu 
with orders to hoist them without delay. 

Immediately after this, the Governor sent for the 
Second and said, ‘ Please visit Villiyanalltir every 
Saturday, hear all causes, and punish the guilty.’ 1 
He said he would do so, and went away. 

Lakshmana Myakkan, Mnttur&ma Chetti, 
Singanna Chetti, Venkat&chala Chetti and others 
came to see the Governor. He asked me why they 
had not accompanied the camp. I said, ‘ They are 
quite ready; but they say that, if they could collect 
their debts, they would keep a quarter for their own 
use and pay the rest to their creditors.’ Singanna 
Chetti said, ‘ If 20,000 pagodas were got in, 5,000 
pagodas kept for our expenses, and only the balance 
paid our creditors, when would the debt be dis¬ 
charged ? All that can be collected should be paid 
to our creditors and the partners should take none 
of it.’ I told the Governor, and he said, « What 
Singanna Chetti says is right. They should do 
that. 5 

Sunday , November 2 , 2 — In spite of heavy rain 
this morning, I went to the nut-godown and thence 
to the Governor, He told me to go home as it was 
so wet. I went to the nut-godown, stayed there 
till twelve o clock and came home in the rain. It 
abated a little in the afternoon, but rained again 

1 The Second of Pondicliery was ex-officio Chief Judge in the Choultry 
Court. 
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from sunset till midnight, like water pouring out of 
a vessel. About one it diminished and only drizzled 
from three to sunrise. 


They say that ChandS, Sahib’s and Muzaffar 
Jang’s armies and our detachment of Europeans 
who are camping at Thkkan&mpfikkam will suffer 
much, as the rain will hinder their march. Chanda 
S&hib quitted them when they were halting on the 
Valud&vftr river, and marched this side,expecting the 
English to give him a lakh, or ten to fifteen thousand 
rupees at least, for the grant of certain territories, 
and hoping to get something by catching K&si Das 
Bukkanji and making terms with him. I do not 
think he will succeed in either. He may get a 
present of four or five thousand, but that is nothing, 
and he will not get what he wants—he will only 
waste his strength to no purpose. If the Governor 
knew this, I think he would recall our detachment 
at once. 1 have said nothing because he would not 
believe me and because he has told me that I need 
not report the Fort St. David news or send people 
there. 

Tuesday, November 4 1 .—According to the Gov¬ 
ernor’s order of October 8, for Sunguv&r and 
Muhammad KhUn Sulaim&n to take possession of 
the nine villages on November 10, I [took] a copy 
of the letter sent to Villupuram and sent Narasanua 
Pandit, Muhammad KMn Sulaitn&n’s vakil, with 
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monthly pay at 6 rupees and 4J rupees respectively. 

I went to the Governor this morning, and said, 
* Last night you ordered an answer to be written to 
Zain-ud * All Kh&n’s complaint that the B&hflr 
jaghir, which formerly belonged to him, had been 
otherwise disposed of and desiring that your friend¬ 
ship should continue and that Husain D6st KMn 
Srlhib should befriend him. According to your 
order I have written that they who gave the jaghir 
are answerable for it, and that your friendship 
would continue.’ When I said that such an answer 
had been written and sealed, he ordered me to send 
it to the vakil at the camp by the messenger 
who had brought the letter. ‘Madananda Pandit 
took it, saying that he would give it to the peon. 

He then told me to write to Nawab Hid&yat 
Muhi-ud-din Khan with compliments that he was 
grieved that the march of the troops had been 
delayed by the rains, and that he prayed God to 
hasten his rnaroh in great joy. When I had written 
that, he told me to write to Chandsl S^hib about 
settling the old affair of Muzaffar KMn’s sepoys. 
•1 wrote accordingly. He then asked me to write a 
reply to Muzaffar KMn as follows:—‘ I have 
written to Chanda S&hib to settle your affair. He 
will pay you as soon as he receives money. As you 
have now received a month’s pay, your sepoys and 
horsemen should be ready to march. I will not 
forgive you if they are not.’ I wrote this and sent 




it by Muzaffar Jang’s harkara along with the letters 
for Chanda Slhib and Muzaffar Jang and some 
Europeans’ letters for the army. I have heard no 


other news worth writing. 

Chanda Sahib camped near Fort St. David, 
hoping t© be able to raise money on the mortgage 
of some countries. But when ’All Naqi Sahib and 
Diwan Raghunatha Rao were sent twice or thrice 
to collect what Kdsi Das Bukkanji Davai. owed 
Safdar ’All Khan, they were not even allowed to 
enter the Fort St. David limits. Kasi Das Bukkanji 
said that, if Safdar ’All'Khan’s accounts were 
produced, he would settle them and pay what was 
owing. They replied, ‘There is a bond of yours 
for 11 lakhs of rupees. You also owe for the jewels 
you received from ’Alt D6st Khan’s wife and for 
the laced cloths you bought. Moreover there is the 
matter of the rents paid to Mir Asad. We will give 
a receipt if you will pay something on account of 
these transactions and we can settle the accounts 
afterwards.’ He replied gravely, ‘ The money must 
have been paid at the time \ but if you bring 
the accounts I will settle them.’ He said this 
because Mir Asad was Safdar ’All KMn’s Diwdn 
and exercised all power. He kept all the accounts 
and managed everything. At that time Chanda 
Sahib and Safdar ’Ali Khan were enemies, 
while Taqi Sahib and his other relations were on 
ill terms with him [Mir Asad]. So Mir Asad 
alone kept the accounts and knew all the secret 
30 






money affairs. When Safdar ’Alt Khan was sud¬ 
denly murdered, Mir Asad’s enmity with these 
persons increased a hundredfold.. I do not know 
what took place between Mir Asad and KM Ms 
Bukkanji, for care was taken to keep the accounts 
secret; but when KM Ms Bukkanji asked for the 
accounts, they blinked because they had none, 
had exercised no authority in those days, and 
knew nothing of the money transactions. So they 
blinked and said nothing. The bond for 11 lakhs 
of rupees had been deposited in Safdar ’Ali KMn’s 
private treasury 1 and he had given it to his wife. 
Chand& SShib got it by means of ’Ali JSJaqi Sdhib, 
and now demands the money on behalf of Badr-ud- 
din Husain Khan. I do not know what secret in¬ 
fluence Mir Asad has in connection with this trans¬ 
action ; but perhaps that is why KM Ms Bukkanji 
demands the accounts before he will settle anything. 
Ihey are on the English side, and have bought 
their protection in order to escape being plundered. 
Moreover Kaghun&tha Rio has already been dis¬ 
honoured three or four times when he went there ; 
so, instead of trying other means, they went thither 
with an army, thinking that he might be frightened 
into paying part at least. But the result is 
that not only has Kasi Ms Bukkanji lost all fear, 
but also they themselves have taken fright and 
marched oft bootlessly towards Tanjore. Even if 
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they could not succeed, they should have tried every 
means in their power before marching away. But 
having heard his answer, and knowing that the 
English were their enemies, they marched away 
because, as the proverb says, Muhammadans care 
little what they spend or suffer. Otherwise they 
would have remained. I do not know what their 
intentions are. 

Wednesday, November 6 . 1 —I went to the Governor 
this morning and said, ‘Yesterday I reported the 
contents of the letter brought by Jayaram Pandit. 
He says that letters should be written to SShu Raja, 
Raghoji Bhonsla, Fatteh Singh and Koneri Pandit 
at Satara and that he himself should be sent to 
their camp.’ He said that he would do so and told 
me to send for Jayaram Pandit. He came with 
R&ghava Pandit, Chandl Sahib’s gumastah. The 
Governor who was in the great hall, made them sit 
on chairs that were placed for them, and enquired 
after Chanda Sahib’s health. ‘By your favour,’ 
said Jayar&m Pandit, ‘he is well,’ and added, ‘I 
gave you S&hu R&j&’s letter with a dress of honour, 
turra and breast ornament. Please reply that 
according to his desire, you have slain Anwar-ud- 
din Khan, taken his whole army and made Nawib 
ChandS, Sahib Subahdar of Arcot, that Nawab 
N&sir Jang’s supplies of food should be cut off, that 
everything should be settled, that you will urge 
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Chanda Sahib to fulfil his promises to SS.hu 
Raja.’ When he said that such a letter should be 
written with compliments and given to him, the 
Governor turned to me and said, ‘ Write such a 
letter in Jayar&m Pandit’s presence, add any other 
details he may desire, seal and give it to him.’ I 
agreed. 

Jayaram Pandit also desired similar letters to be 
written to Raghoji Bh6nsla, Fatteh Singh and 
K6n6ri Pandit, saying that the enemy had been 
defeated and ChandS Sahib installed as Nawftb, by 
reason of the Marat has’ efforts and assistance, and 
that the latter should maintain him in his position, 
and hinder his enemies from attacking him. The 
Governor told me to write such letters to these 
three persons. 

Jayaram Pandit then said, ‘ I hear that Naw&b 
Muzaffar Jang has quarrelled with Chanda Sahib 
about money matters, and ' says he will return to 
Adoni. Chanda Sahib has settled the matter by 
promising to pay him two lakhs in ready money 
and to put him in possession of Nellore, SarvSpalle 
and other countries worth ten lakhs of rupees. 
Thus the camp affairs have been settled. One lakh 
of rupees has been paid and the other lakh is to be 
paid in eight days. This has been ratified with 
an oath, and Muzaffar Jang has promised to demand 
no more money for four months.’ The Governor 
replied, ‘ Nawab Muzaffar Jang is still a boy, and has 
no able minister with him. It was his fault that 






ChGtpattu which yields ten or twelve lakhs was lost. 
How can he hope for money if he behaves so?’ 
When the Governor spoke abont this at length, 
Jayaram Pandit added that Muzaffar Jang had 
taken an oath and said, * Let bygones be bygones. 
Henceforth I will interfere in nothing.’ The 
Governor said, ‘Muhammadans are jast like that. 
They make excuses for their mistakes, but never 
learn self-control. This business will never turn 
out well, and it has been managed so badly that 
they themselves are now in difficulties for money. 
And now he complains about our promises. 
Jayaram Pandit replied, * Your words are true. 
Moreover Irndm Sahib owed ’ Ali Dost Khan 9,800 
gold mohurs and 20,000 Madras pagodas. I have 
shown you his bond. It would be well in the 
present crisis to recover this sum—I have been 
charged to toll you so.’ Thereupon the Governor 
turned to Raghava Pandit, and said, ' Show me the 
bond you have.’ Having looked at it, the Governor 
said to Jayar4m Pandit, * I believe you know 
Persian. Read this bond and tell me whose it is.’ 
He took the bond, read it and .gave as its meaning, 
‘1 have the custody of 9,800 gold mohurs and 
20,000 Madras pagodas belonging to the Nawab 
who was killed in battle and repayable to the 
Sarkar on demand.’ The Governor asked who bad 
signed it. He replied, ‘ It does not say who wrote 
it. It is in the usual form, and only needs a signa¬ 
ture or seal to become obligatory. As it is neither 






sealed nor signed, I cannot sav whose it is. It 
belongs to any one or no one.’ The Governor con¬ 
tinued, ‘ Can I give you a stranger’s money that I 
happen to possess on the strength of such a docu¬ 
ment P However much I am your friend, I must 
act justly, and not otherwise.’ Jayar&rn Pandit and 
Kaghava Pandit said, • What you say is true. You 
must indeed do justice, and it would be unjust to 
deliver up money entrusted to you by reason of 
your reputation.’ The Governor replied, * However, 
I will write to Im&m Shhib’s son, see what he 
answers and tell you.’ ' He told me to write to Imfim 
Shhib’s son, saying that ChandA SShib had petitioned 
the Council, to the effect that Imam S&hib owed 
him a lakh of pagodas with interest, and ask what 
he had to say. I said I would do so. 

He then asked me what present should be given 
to JayarAm Pandit. I said at least 100 pagodas. 
He told me to write an order on M. Cornet, for 
five pieces of scarlet and four yards of two-coloured 
broadcloth. When he had signed it, I sent it to 
the Fort by a peon, got the present, gave it to 
Jayaram Pandit, and then went to the nut-godown. 
I asked Madanfinda Pandit to prepare letters for 
Sdhu Raj A and the others. 

I and Jayaram Pandit went to my writing-room, 
and, as we sat there, I questioned him about the 
camp and Nasir Jang. He said, ‘ We have certain 
news that N&sir Jang has marched 20 or 30 kos 
this side of Aurangabad, and is halting on the 
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bank of the Godaveri, intending to cross it with his 
array. Moreover he has written to the subahdars 
of Cuddapah and Kandanur to seize the fort of 
Adoni and H idly at Muhi-ud-din Khan’s country. 
As soon as Muzaffar Jang received a letter from the 
Naib of Adoni fort saying that the two subahdars 
had collected their forces and were marching to 
capture the fort and country of Adoni, he got 
frightened, ordered his troops to get ready to march 
to Adoni, went to Chanda Sahib and, showing him 
the Adoni letter, said that he must go to N&sir Jang 
and settle his affairs somehow; he added that, as 
ChandS Sahib had got the subah with European 
help, he could manage alone and that therefore he 
could go. Chandi Sahib replied, “ You must not 
do that. It will take four months for Nasir Jang 
to get here. Meanwhile we should keep together, 
increase our army, destroy the enemy, and conquer 
as far as Aurangabad. However a man hides 
himself, God’s purpose will be accomplished. We 
ought to have considered well and not have under¬ 
taken this affair ; but having '•undertaken it, I 
cannot say what will happen if we listen to our fears 
and go several ways, so that one cannot assist the 
other.” When Chanda SShib had thus explained 
all things to Muzaffar Jang, the Quran was brought, 
and they swore to stand or fall together. Chanda 
SShib thereupon agreed to give him the Nellore and 
Sarv^palle pargannahs worth ten lakhs of rupees, 
and to pay him two lakhs in ready money. In 





return Muzaff'ar Jang promised to demand no more 
money for four months. Letters have been written 
to Cuddapah and Kandanfir and. to S8.hu R8j8 and 
others at Satdra. Please don’t tell the Governor 
all this. It has all arisen out of the money matter. 
I will visit you to-night.’ So saying, he took leave. 

I then wrote to Im8m Sahib’s son and gave it 
to Pir Muhammad’s man, a Muhammadan (whose 
name I do not know), to be taken to Tydgar to¬ 
morrow morning. 

The Governor then sent for me, gave me a 
rosary of 64 coral beads and some branch-coral, 
the price of which has been settled, and said, 

* These were sent by a European from Europe to be 
sold and the returns to be made in cloth. So sell 
them.’ So saying, he gave them to me in a small box 
five or six fingers square. He said, ‘ I am goiug to 
Mortandi Choultry this afternoon. Tell Madananda 
Pandit to be there.’ I said I would do so. 

He then told me to hasten the supply of cloth 
by the Company’s merchants, and to pay his writer 
the money received from those villages the accounts 
of which had been settled. I said I would do so at 
once. Then I went to the nut-godown. 

Madananda Pandit said this afternoon that the 
four letters for Satara were ready. I said, ‘ We 
will get them sealed to-morrow and go to the 
Governor the next day with Jayaram Pandit.’ 

At four o’clock the Governor and his wife set 
out for Mortandi Choultry. 





Frida;/, November 7.'—I reoeived Subbayyan’s 
letter this morning on my way to Mortandi Choultry. 
It says:—‘ When they were camping by the choultry 
built by Vaithi Heddi’s wife on the bank of the 
Penn&r this side of Tiruviti, at midnight, a 
Muhammadan entered Chanda Sahib’s encampment 
with a drawn sword hidden in his gown, and was 
found near Chanda Sahib’s tent, by servants going 
out to answer the calls of nature. They asked who 
he was. He said he belonged to those parts. They 
asked what he was doing there at such a time of 
night; and searching him they found his drawn 
sword. He was seized with the sword, but to all 
their questions he answered as before ; so he was 
tied up for the night. In the morning they sent 
for M. Duquesne, told him that he refused to reveal 
anything for all their enquiries, and that they had 
found him with his sword drawn. They delivered 
him to M. Duquesne to be severely examined, so 
that he might confess who he was. He sent for 
Coffrees and told them to question him strictly. As 
he still refused to confess, ne was hanged near the 
choultry. I hear that he was sent by Mahfuz Kh&n 
to kill Chand§ Sahib, who escaped as he is destined 
to fulfil his days. Others say that Muhammad ’Alt 
Khan sent him from Trichinopoly with two others, 
that two of them escaped as they were destined 
to survive, and that the third was caught and 
killed.’ 
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When I saw the Governor, be said that a letter 
had come from M. Duquesne last night, saying, * Of 
the three persons sent by Mahfuz KMn to murder 
ChandA SAhib, two escaped. The third was found 
at midnight with a drawn sword at the entrance of 
Chanda SAhib’s encampment. He )vas seized and 
delivered to me. I handed him over to some 
Coffrees who questioned him by force. He confessed 
that he and the others had been sent by Mahfuz 
KhAn to kill ChandA Sahib, that he bad entered 
the encampment, while the other two remained out¬ 
side and had run away on hearing the noise of 
his capture. Thereupon he has been hanged.’ 
The Governor told me to write to ChandA SAhib as 
follows :—‘ I am re-joiced to hear the news. Hence¬ 
forth be cautious. As you have God’s favour, 
those w'ho wish you ill will be destroyed. Be 
careful in your dealings with your enemy, Mahfuz 
KhAn. Don’t leave him at liberty, but see that 
he is in safe keeping. I have also written about 
this to HidAyat Muhi-ud-din KhAn.’ He told me 
to write another letter to NawAb Muzaffar Jano- 
as follows :—‘ Don’t let your enemies crawl like 
a snake under your pillow, else they will 
treat you as they have tried to treat ChandA 
SAhib. A man should not let a snake lie by his 
head and say “ What is to be will be.” You 
trust him too much ; no enemy should be trusted. 
Nor should you think he is too weak to hurt you ; 
that is a mistake. Keep him shut up iu a fort.’ 
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He told me to write these letters and have them 
despatched at once. I wrote them accordingly, 
sealed and gave them to head-peon Santappan to 
be sent to Chandtt S&liib and Muzaffar Jang, 

Singakkdyil, Kilinjikuppam, Siruvalftr, Brahm- 
mai and other villages out of the nine villages in 
Naw&b B a raw a rd Khan’s 1 jaghir were assigned to 
Sunguv&r and Muhammad Kh&n Sulairnan Kh&n by 
reason of an agreement made among themselves; 
but the assignment was cancelled and the villages 
reverted to the owner. So they addressed Chandd 
SAhib by the intervention of the Governor, praying 
to be allowed to take possession of the villages on 
account of what was owed them. He permitted them 
to do so. Muhammad KhAn SulaimAn and Sungu 
[vAr] who have come here, MutturAma Chetti, and 
Lakshmana RAo who owned a half-share amongst 
them, agreed with the other side to pay one-fourth 
of the net revenue. As Narasanna Pandit, Sulaiman 
KhAn’s vakil, came to-day with the agreement which 
they had entered into, I went with him to the 
Governor, gave him the agreement, and said that 
they desired orders to take possession of the 
villages. He took the agreement and dismissed 
Narasanna Pandit with leave to take possession. 

Sungu SAshAchala Chetti, MutturAma Chetti, 
Lakshmana RAo and other partners came and 
said, ‘We came to an agreement so that all the 


1 Unidentified. Eanga Piilai writes Paravnraththukdn. 
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shareholders may act alike. Before we approached 
you, Lakshmana R&o, Mutturama Chetti and other 
partners agreed that all should sign; but Sungu 
S6sMehalam will not agree to the terms of the 
agreement that each must bear his own expenses 
at Pondichery, but that common expenses should 
be shared alike, and he says he will only agree and 
sign if each man’s expenses on account of Pondi¬ 
chery are shared in common.’ When they thus 
disputed in the Governor’s presence, he dismissed 
them saying that they should return when they had 
come to an agreement. 

He told me M. Duquesne had written, reporting 
that Razd Sahib had marched with a mortar and 
1,000 horsemen to capture the forts of Vaiikondai 
and Ranjangudi. He said much about it, and then, 
when it was past twelve, he allowed me to return 
to Pondichery. I reached home at one o’clock. 

Saturday, November 8 }—The Governor sent for 
me this morning, so I went to him. He gave me a 
copy of the letter written by Coja Namat-ul-lah 
KMn 2 to M. Coquet, a letter from Coja Namat-ul- 
lah Khan’s munshi, Mirzd Muhib ’Ali with the 
details of his coming, and a copy of the Padshah’s 
parwana granting to Ndsir Jang the six subahs of 
the Deccan after his father’s death to be enjoyed 

1 27 ih Arppisi, Sulcla. 
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by birn as before. These three were in Persian 
and were received yesterday from M. Coquet at 
Masulipatam. The contents of each was written 
in French on the back. He also wrote a letter 
with the news of that place. The Governor gave 
me the three Persian letters and told me to interpret 
them. I gave them to Mad an and a Pandit and 
reported to the Governor their contents, as they 
were read out. When he had listened to this, I said 
that, in order to have our friendship and alliance, he 
had written as follows :—‘ Pondichery is but a small 
fort, that will hold only two or three thousand people. 
If our whole army were to attack it, the Fort and 
the people would be reduced to ashes. Nftsir Jang 
can make mountains crumble. You must therefore 
deal cunningly with him. You have as ally ChandH 
S&hib, an ignorant fellow, who was in my house. 
Though this man is as a robber, you helped him, 
and routed the subahdar because he had only a 
small army. Should you have done this ? Should 
you not have acted with thought for the future ? 
You have come here only to trade, not to plunder 
or conquer territories. Your trade must pass 
through my country ; but how can your affairs go 
on if T hinder them ? How long can you go on 
spending money like this and continue here ? When 
Naw&b Coja ’Abd-ul-lah Khan, my father, was 
subahdar of the Carnatic, we did nothing but good 
to„you. I will do the same in future; so, if you 
wish to prosper, join, not Chanda S&hib, butN&sir 




Jang and obey his orders. If you do so, he will 
give you the same territories as they have or enter 
into the same agreement as they have. I will do 


even more. 5 

The Governor said, ‘ Why does he write about 
such matters thus P Why don’t they write instead 
that I must take their side ? Why do they express 
fear and good-will at the same instant ? ’ I replied, 
* They are masters of the country, so they never 
write submissively. But notice his words—he will 
do as we wish if we take his side.’—' Well,’ he said, 

* 1 wiU 8end a copy of this letter to Chanda Sahib 
and reply to this when I hear from him.’ 

He then asked what Coja Namat-ul-lah Khan 
had written to M. Coquet. I replied that he had 
written as follows:—‘To the French warehouse¬ 
keeper at Masulipatam. I have written to your 
master at Pondichery about what should be done; 
and I have sent Munshi Mirza Mubib ’Ali with 
another letter to explain in person. If you act 
according to the plan he will inform you of, you 
will live in peace. I write to you wishing yon 
happiness and remembering our former friendship.’ 

I said that the letter was in the munshi’s hand¬ 
writing and that Coja Namat-ul-lah Khan had 
added in his own hand that, if we acted as he 
wrote, we should live at peace and that he wrote 
thus, wishing our happiness. 

He then asked what the other paper was. I 
said that it was a copy of the Padshah’s parwana 






confirming the grant of the six subahs of the 
Deccan to Ndsir Jang. He asked me what it said. 

I said that it ran as follows:—■* After the death of 
your father, Asaf J&h, you wrote to me requesting 
the grant of the Deccan subahs. As I have ever 
regarded with favour my servants in the Deccan, 

I graciously received your petition and commanded 
the six subahs of the Deccan to be given to you, 
the chief of my servants. All killedars, jaghirdars, 
mansabdars and other people of the country shall 
obey your orders. Treat with justice the cultivators, 
the merchants (both those dwelling there and those 
from other countries) and the rest of the inhabit¬ 
ants. Do not oppress the poor, but punish those 
who plunder them. Let each attend to his own t 
affairs, and let the country be ruled with justice.’ I 
said that this parw&na was written and signed in the 
customary form. He told me to take copies of the 
three letters, and send them to ChandS S&hib 
together with a letter desiring him to read the 
letter to the Frenchman at Afasulipatam from 
Namat-ul-lah Khsin. I took copies accordingly, 
wrote a letter to Chandd S&hib, folded them up 
together, sealed them, and gave them to head-peon 
S&ntappan to be sent off. I gave the Governor the 
three letters received from Masulipatam aud taking 
my leave of him,-came home at half-past eight. 

Monday , November 10 .'—I did not go to the 
Governor to-day but stayed in town and discussed 
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several matters with the Company’s merchants till 
ten o’clock at night. 

The dispute between Sungu Sesshslchala Chetti, 
Lakshmana Nayakkan, Mutturama Chetti and 
others has been settled by Sat&ra Jayar^m Pandit 
and Chanda Sahib’s Raghunatha Rao; the agree¬ 
ment with the Governor was written out to the 
satisfaction of both parties; and they signed it, 
declaring themselves satisfied and promising to live 
in peace. They gave each other pan supdri and 
received it joyfully from me. The arbitrators and 
witnesses also signed, and all took leave. The 
agreement is written below in Telugu [ ]. 

Wednesday, November 12 . 1 — I went this morning 
« to Mortandi Choultry and reported the contents of 
the letter received yesterday from Imam Sahib’s 
son, Hasan ’All Khan. After compliments, it says, 
« Your former letter and the Persian letter written 
to Chanda Sahib have been received. I sent the 
letter of recommendation to Nawab Chanda Sahib 
with a letter of my own to be delivered to him by 
suitable great men. I have paid 10,000 rupees out 
of the 20,000 rupees agreed on for my jaghir and 
fort, as was done with the other killedars. They 
are urging me to pay the balance of 10,000 rupees. 
Please write to Taql Sahib, Chanda Sahib and his 
son Raza Sahib to wait ten days for the balance. 
Please send me four pieces of red broad-cloth. As 
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the marriage of Im&m Sahib’s daughter is to be 
celebrated next month, assist me with money for 
that purpose. You know that my property is with 
you and no one else. So be pleased to send money 
for the expenses. You are to me as my father 
Imfim S&hib.’ When I reported this, he said, 
‘ Has he no money ? Why should I give him any ? ’ 
I was silent, so he continued, ‘Imam Sahib spent 
much money in connection with the complaints 
made by Safdar ’Ali Khan and others when he 
fled to the Niz&m. Moreover he lost by the 
Masulipatam, etc., lease. Ho brought the Nizam 
into the Carnatic, by raising false hopes; but all 
his promises proved vain, though he had given 
large sums of money to many great men to induce 
the Nizam and Naslr Jang to listen to him. So 
he spent all his money except what he left with 
us. He agreed to give over this money to his son 
Hasan ’All KhS.n and his daughter Qadiria, and 
obtained a bond signed by the Counted in their 
names.’ I said, * When the money was deposited 
here in the time of M. Lenoir, he declared that the 
money belonged to his son and daughter and took 
a bond for it from the Council. You have told me 
a dozen times about it.’ The Governor replied, 

‘ A man only knows what he himself has done. 
He deposited the money here thinking that, if it 
were in his name, it might be claimed, and, if he 
spent it, his family would suffer, but that they 
might live on the interest without spending the 
32 
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capital.’ He did not say what reply should be 
written, but told me to write that whatever was 
collected in the mortgaged villages should be sent, 
one or two hundred at a time, as it came in. I 
replied, ‘ I have already done so. Throughout ths 
• country, headmen and cultivators were afraid to 
remain in any one place and were running hither 
and thither for fear of Anwar-ud-din KMn and 
Chanda Sahib’s coming. Scarce half the country 
was cultivated, for fear the cavalry should trample 
down the standing crops. The march of the 
troops and armed guards destroyed the cultivated 
fields. But the country mortgaged to us was near 
Pondichery. When the great men came here, their 
army consisting of 20,0(J0 horse, 200,000 bullocks 
and a corresponding number of men camped at 
Valudfivur for 86 days, and plundered the growing 
crops, the inhabitants and their houses. They cut 
the crops to feed their cattle and horses, removed 
the roofs of the houses, and left nothing but 
the walls. Moreover they ravished the women, 
and carried them away. In Chennamanayakkan- 
p&laiyam, Tiruviti and those parts, nine or ten men 
would ravish one woman, whereby a score of 
women perished. As the troops marched this way, 
everything was completely destroyed The inhabit¬ 
ants have thus been left helpless, and cannot even 
grow navarai, 1 for they have neither bullocks, 


1 An inferior kind of paddy, resembling: l&r, grown in the country 
round Pondiohery* 







ploughs nor other implements. So no money can 
be had.’—‘True,’ he said; ‘in spite of all our 
precautions about the Villiyanalldr villages, they 
took no heed and plundered and destroyed them; 
so need we doubt what they did elsewhere ? ’ 

I said, ‘ Muttu Mails* Keddi’s man hid in a 
Brahman’s house goods belonging to Desvaraya 
Pillai’s women. Our people, hearing of this, went 
there with four arbitrators, and sent, with a list, 
gold jewels weighing 200 pagodas (including the 
lac and string) and silver jewels of the same 
weight. I have got them here. Moreover they 
collected all the grain, bullocks and cows they could 
find. They will send the grain here and pay in the 
value as soon as it is sold. What little money can 
be collected in Achcharapakkam, Tiruviti and 
Bhuvanagiri will be paid in. But money will come 
in from all quarters after January.’ He agreed 
and told me to pay whatever I had received—100 
or 200 rupees. 1 said I had written accordingly, 
would pay in what was received, and to-morrow 
would give his writer, Ranga Pillai, the 400 rupees 
received from Villupuram. He told me to do so 
and asked about the UdaiyUrpsUaiyam affair. 1 I 
replied, * When ke was two stages south of Fort St. 


1 Chanda S&hib’s first operation after leaving Pondichery was 
directed against this place, which formed the capital of a considerable 
poligar. After being besieged about a month, the poligar paid Chanda 
S&hib three lakhs of rupees. Pub. Vet • to Eng., February 12, 175f). 
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David, they 1 gave ’Alt Naqi S&hib a bond for 
25,000 Porto Novo pagodas in payment of the lakh 
of rupees agreed upon. He agreed to take this; 
but when it was reported to NawSb Chandfi SShib, 
he said that he would not let them off for less than 
a lakh of pagodas because they had paid the 
amount agreed upon only when he had reached two 
stages and that he had resolved to attack Udaiy&r- 
p&laiyam on his march.’ When I reported that the 
Vakil had written thus, he told me I might go 
home. On my way, a horseman and two sepoys of 
Muzaffar Khan’s told me that they had come from 
the camp near Vxiddhachalam with letters for the 
Governor. 

The Governor returned at four o’clock this 
afternoon. I went to the fort as a peon came at 
three o’clock and told me the Governor would arrive 
at four and wished to see me on his arrival. When 
he came, he told me that M. Duquesne had written 
that the poligars would not visit ChandS S&hib in 
consequence of Kayappa Raja’s imprisonment and 
that -therefore Chanda S&hib had asked him to 
prooure his release. He asked who Rayappa R&ja 
was. I said, ‘ ’Abd-ul-rahman brought Rayappan, 
a cooly fellow, and promised to obtain for him 
Bommarajap&laiyam. He procured presents for him 
when ChandS. Sahib was here, seated him on an ele¬ 
phant, led him round the town, and then conducted 

1 The people of Udaiyarp&laiyam. The bond subsequently mentioned 
was probably a sowcar’s bond. 








him out. You heard of this when you were at 
Muzaffar Jang’s lodgings, and you sent for me and 
asked if it was true. I said it was; and thereupon 
you ordered him to be imprisoned. I did not 
imprison him at once, but waited some time to 
watch him. But when he chanced to get drunk in 
a dancing-girl’s house, and at one o’clock at night 
the talaiyaris found him naked, struggling with an 
out-caste woman, they asked him how he could run 
drunkenly about the streets at night, and disturb 
the town with his brawls^ whereon he beat them. 
They then complained to the Nayin&r. As the 
Nayin&r lived near, he went and asked him how he 
could behave so at night; but he smote him on the 
forehead with a stick which was in his hand, till the 
blood flowed. The Nayinar told the talaiyaris to tie 
his hands behind him and shut him up for the night 
in the Choultry. In the morning they reported this 
to me, and you ordered him to be imprisoned. So he 
was imprisoned for his offence. He deserves not to 
be released, but to be kept in the Choultry. As soon 
as I had reported this to you, Muzaffar KMn begged 
me to release him. But I told him plainly that that 
must be settled by you When I was talking with 
Naw&b Chanda S&hib, Muzaffar Khan asked him to 
tell me to release Bdyappa Rhja, but ChandS Sahib 
replied that it had nothing to do with him. When 
nextjlay, you imprisoned Muzaffar KhSn, there was 
no more talk about it.’ When I related the story 
from ^beginning to end, the Governor replied, 
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* ’Abd-ul-rahman must have asked Chanda Sahib to 
speak to M. Duquesne about this. If Chanda Sahib 
had really cared, he would have mentioned it in his 
letters to me. Perhaps * Abd-ul-rahman worried 
M. Duquesne into speaking to Chanda Sahib; 
M. Duquesne may have mentioned this to Chanda 
Sahib in the course of conversation. ’Abd-ul-rah- 
man must have told all the details to M. Duquesne 
and asked him to write about it.’ I agreed with 
him hesitatingly. Thereupon the Governor said 
angrily, * What can this dog do ? Don’t mention 
him to me again. ’Abd-ul-rahman is at the bottom 
of all this. I will write to them not to refer to" 
the subject again.’ I said that would be well. 

He then asked where Chanda Sahib- was. I 
replied, ‘ When he marched towards Udaiyarpaiai- 
yam, they delayed for ten days the payment of the 
lakh of rupees they had promised, having received 
news about the preparation of troops in the north. 1 
But as soon as Chanda Sahib’s troops marched 
southwards, they went and offered to pay, as 
promised, a lakh of rupees to him, 10,000 rupees to 
Sahib Ddud, 10,000 and odd rupees to ’All Naql 
Sahib and 5,000 rupees towards Raghunatha Rao’s 
expenses. He agreed but after showing the bill of 
exchange to Hidayat Muhl-ud-dln Khan’s sowcar, 
returned it by the sowcar, demanding two lakhs of 
pagodas, and advanced to attack Udaiyarpalajyam. 

• 




1 he, by N&sir Jang. 









When he neared the bounds, he sent for Sella 
Kauakar&ya Pillai, the Udaiy&r’s duffadar. This 
news has been received.’ We then talked about 
trivial matters. 

He then said, ‘ Mr. Floyer and others at Fort 
St. David seized the padre of Mylapore, pulled 
down the Portuguese flag and hoisted the English 
flac instead. Mr. Boscawen, the Rear Admiral, is 
to be blamed for these unjust deeds. Mylapore is in 
the Naw&b’s country ; and I do not know what will 
happen. T hear that the people here 1 * have written 
to Europe that it was done without their knowledge 
and are shirking the responsibility.’ I replied, * In 
1733, Mr. Pitt, the Governor of Madras, [seized] 
the goods brought to Porto Novo by Mr. Barrington 
under the flag of the King of Sweden.’* [ ] 

Thursday , November 13 . 3 —When I went to 
M. Guillard this morning, he said that he had sent 
for me about the affair of Antannan, the Company’s 
servant at YftnSm, and added, ‘ On M. Sainfray’s 


1 I.e.y the Council at Fort tit. David. The occupation of St. Thom6 
was certainly proposed by Boscawen ; but the Council do not seem to 
have tried to evade responsibility. Indeed, there was no particular 
reason why they should have done so. They seem to have had plenty of 
evidence that their action only anticipated similar action by Dupleix. 

» I suppose Ranga Pillai introduces this as an instance of lawless 
behaviour. However both French and English were equally concerned 
in hindering an enterprise which both regarded as dangerous to their 
trade, and detachm°nts from Fort St. David and Pondiehery were 
employed jointly against the Swedes. Barrington was an Englishman 
acting as Supercargo of the Swedish Ship. The correspondence relating 
to this affair occurs in P.R. No. 13. 
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complaining in November 1748, he was told that he 
might dismiss him and appoint whom he liked. 
When M. d’Espr^menil went away, 1 the Subahdar of 
Rajahmundry and [Ellore] sent dalayets to waylay 
him, thinking he was carrying large sums of money 
from Madras; and money was obtained from him. 
M. Sainfray wrote from Y&nam that Antannan had 
gone and informed the palace people of Ellore 
and Rajahmundry, and thus caused him to be 
plundered. But this was false, for Mr. Saunders, 2 
chief of the Ingeram factory, wrote to Ellore that 
the French Deputy Governor at Madras had fled 
northwards to Ellore, with large sums of money 
belonging to the English, that they might get lakhs 
by seizing him, and that he would give a present if 
he were seized and sent to him. M. Choisy, hear¬ 
ing this false report, and knowing what the chief of 
Ingeram was about, sent Antannan, with directions 
how to act. Antannan has produced his orders. 
As he disliked Antaunan’s going to the Governor of 
Pondichery, he grew angry and wrote what he 
did ; but Antannan is not to blame. He has served 
the Company for 25 years ; and till he set out for 
Pondichery, every Governor thought well of him 
as he sought the Company’s interests with faithful¬ 
ness and ability. As soon as the Governor wrote 

D’E6pr£m6nil, commandant at Madras, quitted his post suddenly in 
May 1747, and proceeded overland to V&ndm, whence he took ship for 
Bengal. 

* Thomas Saunders, who beoaine President in 1750 and took a leading 
part in the resistance offered by the English to the policy of Dupleix. 









for Antannan to be sent to Pondichery, false 
charges were trumped up against him. Does he 
owe the Company anything or did he run away ? 
But when he came with permission to see his 
master, his house was broken open, and gold and 
silver seized, and then the door was sealed up and 
guarded by peons. Moreover they tried to imprison 
Antannan’s son and others without reason, so that 
they fled. M. Sainfray has thus troubled an inno¬ 
cent man. Antannan has proved that in the matter 
of the lands worth 250 pagodas, he only acted as 
M. Choisy ordered ; so he is not to blame. If he is 
indebted to others, others are indebted to him ; but 
the Company has nothing to do with such things. 
As for the complaints said to have been made by the 
merchants, I think they were made at the Chief’s 
instigation. The Y&n&m merchants formerly wrote 
to the Governor praising Antannan. But as the 
chief of the factory has a grudge against him, he 
must have sent for the merchants and persuaded 
them to complain. Antannan is guilty of nothing. 
He is perfectly innocent and till now has striven in 
the interests of the Company. He is trustworthy 
and capable; and no one can manage the business 
there as well as he. All the other Company s 
servants have been punished, dismissed four or five 
times for their faults, and then restored. But he 
has behaved so well for 25 years, without commit¬ 
ting a single fault, that all regard him as capable 
and trustworthy. It is certain that he has not his 
33 






equal. M. Lenoir, who succeeded M, Sainfray, has 
written to the same effect. I shall take the paper 
of accusation to-morrow to the Governor at Mortftndi 
Choultry ; he will decide, and the Council will sign 
the sentence. Venkat6san there is a great rascal. 
I had him tied up and beaten, put him in chains, 
and then expelled him. I do not know why M. 
Choisy took him into his service. I was chief of 
Yfin&m for 12 or 13 years and of Masulipatam for 10 
years; and T know who were rogues and who served 
the Company honestly. This Antannan served 
under me for 17 years, and was always truthful 
and hardworking. 5 He thus spoke at great length 
for an hour and added, ‘ M. Lenoir is wrong to write 
that Antannan’s son is intriguing against our Y&n&m 
factory with the Nawab of Ellore and Rajahmundry. 
How could he do so, when his father is here settling 
his affairs with the Governor ? He is complaining 
only for complaint’s sake, without reason.’ I 
replied, ‘1 have the son’s letters to me and his 
father. In his letter to his father he says, “ We 
have served the Company 25 years. You went 
because the Governor sent for you. People attack 
us thinking that you went to carry tales to the 
gentlemen and the Company’s Telugu servants. 
Whatever people say or do, do not get angry or 
speak unguardedly of what happened here; for, if 
you do, we shall be regarded as liars and no one 
will believe us. Instead of that, speak about our 
business, reply properly to the Governor in the 
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affair he summoned you about, win his favour and 
return.” When he writes thus to his father, it is a 
downright lie to say that he wants to do this or 
that.’ M. Guillard replied, * He has written very 
sensibly to his father. Even if he had written 
otherwise, their envious complaints that he did this 
and that have proved false, so that there can be no 
truth in what they say about his desires. They are 
not people to care for the Company’s interests; 
their sole object is to profit themselves and ruin 
their enemies by bringing false charges, neither 
fearing the sin, nor caring for the Company’s 
interests- The complaint to you [...].’ 

Friday, November 14 }—As Parasur&ma Pillai 
was to give a feast to-day in Arump3.tai Pillai 1 s 
Choultry, I went there last night with Kodandarama 
Ayyan and others. We stayed there till this evening 
and returned home at half-past six. 

Saturday, November [15 ]}—I did not visit the 
Governor to-day at Mortandi Choultry, as I heard 
he was going to my choultry to-morrow evening 
after dining at the tamarind tope in Bomraayya- 
palaiyam. 

The people at my choultry and the poligars’ 
peons at the bounds say as follows:—When Madras 
was restored by the French, Mr. Boscawen, the 
admiral, appointed Mr. Lawrence, who was major 
at Fort St. David, Governor of Madras; but as 
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Madras is now under Fort St. David, Mr. Prince 
has been sent as Governor of Madras from Fort St. 
David. He is going overland to-day and his people 
are conveying his goods to Madras. The Madras 
dubashes, who were at Cuddalore with their families, 
are returning to Madras. 

Madame Dupleix sent the following by her 
Christian chobdar, Arul&nandan 

A bond executed by Sungu Chinnarfimi Chetti 
and Lakshmana Rao to the Madras assayer Dim- 
m&su for 5,250 pagodas; an agreement (written in 
a eadjan and in a cadjan cover) made by Venkata- 
narayanappa Ayyan with the Governor promising 
one-fourth of the amount if it were recovered ; two 
bonds executed by VenkatanUrSyanappa Ayyan to 
Madame Dupleix pledging the above-said bond for 
2,500 rupees—one for 2,000 rupees and the other 
for 500 rupees ; and a letter to me—in all 5 papers. 

Sunday, November 16 . 1 —I heard this morning 
that the tables, chairs, etc., and even the [ . . . J 

sent last night to the tamarind tope at Bommayya- 
p&laiyam for the Governor’s visit, had been removed 
as he had abandoned his visit on account of a head¬ 
ache. I sent everything to my choultry and ordered 
Appavu and Venkatachalam to go there. 

At twelve o’clock I heard that the Governor, 
the three women of M. Carvalho’s family and the 
Governor’s daughter had driven magnificently to 
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M. Friell’s garden in a bullock cart used to carry 
manure and that the rest had come in their re¬ 
spective conveyances. I had ordered 21 small guns 
to be fired as soon as the Governor and Madame 
arrived; and it was done accordingly. When I 
heard the report at twelve o’clock, I set out, reached 
the tamarind tope at half-past one and conversed 
with the Governor. He was at table ; and he and 
Madame said that "the priest at my choultry had 
provided them with food and that X could partake 
of it. I replied politely, ‘ What I, my people and 
the choultry priest eat is all bestowed by you, so 
do not say that this has been separately prepared, 
that I may eat of it.’—‘ In that case,’ he said, 4 we 
will eat the pandaram’s food; and you may go atid 
eat too.’ I took leave and went to eat at the 
choultry. On the way, I heard that the Governor 
and the Second had walked to my choultry. So I 
took my bath, ate rice with pepper water, took leave, 
and went to my agrahdram. When I was passing 
beyond the tank north of BommayyapMaiyam and 
south of my agrahdram, I met Madras Sittukkadu 
Ohinnatambi Mudali walking in front of his dhooli. 
On seeing me, he saluted me with hands joined and 
raised, and reoited Tiruvalluvar’s Kural, ‘ Be born 
and win glory : else be not born at all.’ He also 
said, * God has caused your birth according to 
Tiruvalluvar’s couplet. Yours was a real birth, not 
vain like that of others. Though the P&dsh&h and 
they who dwell 1,000 or 2,000 leagues away have 
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never seen you, yet they rejoice at the sound of 
your name, such glory have you won among the 
Tamils. What else is so well worth desire?’ I 
asked him if he was not Chinnatambi Mudali, He 
said he was. I said, ‘ A man may indeed enjoy a 
great position: but I have heard that you are 
devoted to study, that you can recite the L,330 
couplets of Tiruvalluvar’s Rural, that you have 
learnt their truth by experience and can expound 
them from your own knowledge, that you have con¬ 
quered anger, and learnt patience, that you have 
discussed all things with the learned and are a friend 
of all. Therefore I have desired greatly to see you, 
and to-day my desire has been satisfied.’ When I 
thus praised him, he replied suitably. As the 
Governor had gone to my choultry, I could not spare 
time to talk with him more, but I desired him to stay 
the night there, sup with me, and talk for an hour 
before his departure. He replied, ‘ As soon as I 
reached your village, your relative Tirumalai Pillai’s 
son, Venkatachalam, spoke with me and gave me a 
feast and pan supdri and I then took ray leave. 
Moreover I have to go to Fort St. David on urgent 
business, so be pleased to excuse me.’ Having 
exchanged words of compliment, I dismissed him 
and went to the Governor, who was halting at my 
tope. 

App&vu and Venkatachalam gave the Governor 
nazars of 21 pagodas each. He gave AppSvu’s back, 
telling him to get and wear a gown made with the 




money. The Peddu N&yakkan replied with com¬ 
pliments, ‘ The food I eat and all else come to me 
from you. Is it necessary that you should give 
this ? ’ The Governor said, * Never mind, take it, 
and have a gown made for you to wear.’ Peddu 
N&yakkan informed me of this on my way. 

On my arrival the Governor said, * When the 
English attacked us last year, they did not do much 
harm.’ I replied, ‘ They cut down a few coconut- 
trees and some small jack-trees, and burnt the 
houses over there where new houses have now been 
built. They carried away the bricks, door-frames, 
doors, the roofing, etc. I have only just replaced all 
these things. They did the same in K&l&p6ttai but 
did not touch the trees in M. Legou’s garden or the 
groves by the way-side. ’ He said that was true, 
and asked whither the Brahmans and others had 
gone. I replied, ‘ All the Brahmans fled to 
Wandiwash and Tiruvann&malai; but the Sfidras and 
fishermen, etc., went to Merk&nam, and Alambarai; 
and returned when the English had retreated and we 
had posted 300 sepoys to guard the road to Madras. 
The Br&hmans returned in January.’ 

He then asked who Venkat&chalam was. I said 
that his father’s father and my father were brothers. 
He asked where they lived. I said, ‘ They lived at 
Madras, where we owned three upper-storied houses, 
worth three or four thousand pagodas. When our 
people captured the fort, they pulled down many 
houses and ours among the rest.’ He said, k That 




is true; you have already told me about it. ’ 
When I was saying that Venkatachalam had been 


learning Portuguese under M. du Bausset for the 
last five or six years, and that App&vu could read and 
write French, he asked if my son could walk yet 
and how he was. T replied, ‘ Your slave is well and 
can walk a little.’ He then asked what his name 
was. ‘ His name is yours,’ I said. M. Darboulin 1 
then asked what Bahddfir meant. I said that it 
meant ‘ the victorious.’ After a pleasant conversa¬ 
tion, the Governor went with M. and Madame 
Duplan and M. and Madame du Bausset to the tama¬ 
rind tope, where he took leave of them and drove 
back to MortSndi Choultry in a bullock-cart used 
to carry manure with those who had accompanied 
him. Twenty-one guns were fired when' they set 
out. I, M. du Bausset and others went to my 
choultry where we stayed the night. 

Monday, November 17 . 2 —As I had been staying at 
my agrahdram at Tiruvengadapuram, since last night, 
M. Duplan, his wife and M. du Bausset who had 
come on an excursion to my choultry, begged me to 
share their feast this afternoon. I cannot describe 
their polite words. A week ago they wrote to me 
asking me to visit and eat with them. They have 
twice visited my choultry on an excursion and I have 
supplied them with rice, dhall, ghee, goats, fowls 

1 If my identification is correct—Baiiga Pillai writes * Dabolattiyai *— 
this was the husband of Rose Albert, and so brother-in-law to Dupleix. 

2 6th K&rttigai, SuTcla. 
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and other provisions. I wrote to the poligar of 
Mattftr and others to supply them with deer, hare3, 
partridges, etc., and ordered the fishermen to supply 
fish. So they begged me to eat with them. I agreed 
and they had their food prepared by a Br&hman 
that I might partake of it. So I stayed there. 

Although I have been renter of Pudupattu for 
the last four years, I had never visited the place. So 
I told my people to remain at Kevuravam Kodanda- 
rima Ayyar’s agrdhdram , and I went to Pudupattu 
with Krishna K&o and others who were willing to 
come with me. When I got there, Mul 1st Sahib and 
other ryots and manigar Kumara Pillai visited me 
with a present of 11 rupees. I spoke encourag¬ 
ingly to the cultivators, Mudalis, poligars and others. 
They replied, ‘ We have already experienced your 
benevolence. Since the village passed into your 
hands, we have been fortunate enough to acquire 
houses, goods, etc. But though you have given 
100 pieces of gold to maintain the temple services, 
dancing and music are still needed. With your 
leave, we will send for dancing girls, musicians, etc. 
Moreover the temple out-houses are in ruins. Be 
pleased to repair them, so that men may say affairs 
are managed as well as they were 20 or 30 years 
ago.’ I gave orders to manage all things magni¬ 
ficently, went to the temple to worship, inspected 
the place, gave pan supari to Mulla S&hib and others, 
and, giving them leave, returned to the agrahdram 
at ten o’clock, where I met M. Cornet, his wife, 
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M. Desfresnes and M. Bury. After conversing 
with them, I saw the Madras duMshes, on the way 
from Cuddalore with their families, halting to pre¬ 
pare their food. Im&m Sahib’s gumastah, Chokkappa 
Mudali, having heard that I had arrived last night 
with Krishna R&d, and being friendly with the 
Madras dubashes, came to the agrahdram, and said 
that they had observed in conversation that they had 
neither seen me nor cultivated my friendship with 
letters, and that as I was the most famous of the 
Tamils, they wished to behold me before going on 
their way. As they thus courted my friendship, I 
answered politely that I was much obliged to them 
and was willing to receive them. There were 
V^lappa Mudali, an Agamudiyan, who is dub&sh to a 
Captain of a Europe ship, Vijayanna Nayakkan (a 
Telugu), and IrumugattA Mudali, an Agamudiyan. 
I remembered that the last had lived in the lane 
south of the Mttu Pillaiy&r Temple near my house 
at Madras. Moreover when I was a boy, 1 and his 
younger brother learnt under a teacher named 
Em bar at. Madras, and I used to go to play at 
his house. I told him that although he did not 
remember me, I remembered him. When I re¬ 
minded him of my old acquaintance, he said I was 
right. This Arumuga Mudali and a dubhsh(whos9 
name I do not know) visited me. I received them 
with compliments. They replied, ‘We are strangers 
here, but Sungurama Chetti, the Tamil, says that 
you are the only man famous alike in India and 
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Europe.’ When I had replied suitably, they said 
twice that praise from me was deserved only by the 
lords of countries, and added, ‘ Mr. Prince is going 
as Governor of Madras. We have been living till 
now at Fort St. David and are going to Madras 
with our families.’ So saying, they rose to take 
their leave, but I made them sit again and asked 
when Mr. Boscawen had sailed for Europe. They 
said, ‘ In the month of October.’ I then asked if 
Mr. Morse had gone home. They said, ‘ Mr. Morse 
is at Madras, but his wife has sailed for Europe to 
excuse his fault and get him reappointed Governor. 
God’s will remains to be seen. Some of the 
directors in Europe think Mr. Morse and his coun¬ 
cillors innocent, but others that he is guilty. So 
she has gone to persuade Mr. Boscawen to get him 
restored by explaining matters. It all depends 
upon his luck.’ So saying, they desired to depart; 
but I begged them to wait, take pan supdri and 
rosewater after their food, and then depart. They 
agreed, and said they would eat before going on 
their way, but that they could not return to take 
leave. I gave them rice, dhall, ghee, etc. ; and, 
after they had eaten, they sent word they were 
going and so departed. 

While we were eating, M. and Madame Duplan, 
M. du Bausset and others drank to my health; and 
I sent them word that I wished them the same. 
Afterwards M. du Bausset and M. Duplan came to 
the Brahman’s house where I was, with pan supdri, 
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cutcb, 1 cardamom, mace, nutmeg, etc., in a large 
tray, gave me pdn sup art and offered me their com¬ 
pliments. I sent them away with compliments in 
return. After resting for about an hour, I took 
leave of the aforesaid European ladies and gentle¬ 
men, and arrived home at six o’clock this evening 
with Kbdandar&man, Krishna R&o and Chokkappa 
Mudali. 

Saturday , November 22 ?—The Governor sent for 
me at eight o’clock this morning and asked if ’Ali 
Naqi S&hib had paid what he owed., I said he had 
not. He then asked if the present of money from 
the Wayin&r had been received. I said that would 
be received to-morrow. He said that if it were 
given to his writer, Ranga Pillai, he could send it 
to the camp for the expenses there, and, sending 
for the writer, he told him to collect the Nayinar’s 
money and pay it to Parasurama Pillai to be sent to 
M. Duquesne. 

M. Bruno has written from Covelong that the 
English at Madras say that Mr. Boscawen is at 
Trichinopoly. * What a lie 1’ the Governor said. 
I replied, ‘ They lie because this is the time of ill- 
fortune for them and of success for the French. 
In this kingdom [ 

•]’ 

Monday, November 24 ?—Letters have come 
from Chand& S&hib about the settlement of the 


1 See Watt’s, Commercial Product* of India, pp. 8, eto. 

2 11th K&rttigai, Sukla. 3 13th Kdrttigai f Sukla. 









Udaiyslrp&laiyam affair with one to him from ’Abd- 
ul-amin Khan, the Subahdar of Sayan ur and Banka- 
puram. 1 * Chandft S&hib’s letter to the Governor says, 
‘ I send herewith a letter from the Subahdar of 
Savanfir and Bankapviram. You will learn all things 
from it. He wants two Europe dogs and a telescope, 
Please send them and return me the letter after 
you have read it.’ The other letter says, * When I 
was at Pondichery,.the poligar of Udaiyarpalaiyam 
sent to Ananda Rangappan vakils who agreed to 
pay a lakh of rupees with something for the darb&r 
expenses, and went away saying that they would 
bring the money. But when NHsir Jang’s advance 
was spoken of, he did not send the money, 
remaining in his own place and delaying payment. 
By your blessing and kindness, M. Duquesne and 
others camped there and sent troops in advance. 
Immediately this mean fellow, the poligar, agreed 
to pay a lakh and a half of rupees on the spot and a 
lakh of rupees after a fixed time. When three or 
four guns had been fired and they had entered 
the bounds, he agreed and paid 70,000 pagodas 
in ready money. 3 When I departed, you were 


1 Kanga PilJai speaks of him below as ’Abd-nl-majid Khan, younger 

brother, or younger son, of the Nawab of Cnddapah. The history of the 
Pathan nawabs is exceedingly obscure ; but the families of the Nawabs 
of Cuddapah and S&vautir were related; seethe Bombay Gazetteer , vol. 
xxii, p. 793. They do not however seem to have been so closely related 
at this period as *Ranga Pillai indicates. He probably confuses the 
Naw&b of S&van fir with another ’Abd-ul-majid Kh4n, who succeeded 
’Abd-ul-nabi Khan as Naw&b of Cuddapah in 1751. 

3 At 350 rupees per 100 pagodas, this would be only 2,45,000 rupees 
—less than the 3 lakhs reported by the English. See above, p. 251, n 
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displeased about the money needed for the camp 
expenses. I have now collected money here and 
I will not trouble you more. With your favour, the 
Tanjore affair will be settled for much more money. 
Nawab Muzaffar Jang writes that he is encamped 
12 kos from Tanjore, that proposals are being made 
and that the matter will be settled soon. It was 
written that parw&nas must be got from the Rajil 
of Tanjore, if TirunalMr and other pargannahs were 
to be added to K&rikSl. I am camped 12 kos from 
the Coleroon which is 8 kos from Tanjore ; so I am 
20 kos from Tanjore. If I come to terms with the 
Raj4, I will get his parwana for the pargannahs 
mentioned -in the list; otherwise I will seize the 
fort, with the help of M. Duquesne and other 
officers, and will send my own parw&na as you have 
written. S6sh& RS.0 BahMur has tied toranams in 
the Trichinopoly country this side of the Coleroon, 
and troops have already been sent to tie toranams 
in the Tinnevelly country. By your favour, Trichi¬ 
nopoly and its fort will fall iuto my hands.’ There 
was also a note in it saying, ‘ I hear that when 
Imfim S&hib’s bonds for 9,<>90 gold mohurs and 
20,000 Madras new [pagodas] were sent by R&ghava 
Pandit for payment, you objected saying that the 
bonds were unsealed, and bore no body’s name, so 
that they could bind no one. I tell you that such 
things are not unusual. I will get the money from 
Imtim Sahib’s son; so return the bonds by Raghava 
Pandit.’ I intended to report this to the Governor 




on his arrival, but as he has not yet arrived, I shall 
go.this afternoon to Mort&ndi Choultry to report 
it to him, and we shall see what answer he gives. 


Tuesday, November 25 . 1 —At nine o’clock this 
morning, on the Governor’s arrival from Mort&ndi 
Choultry, T read to him the contents of Chanda 
S&hib’s letter received yesterday as written in 
yesterday’s diary. He said, ‘You reported that 
the Udaiy&rp&laiyara- affair was settled for 70,000 
pagodas; but M. Duquesne writes that it was 
settled for 60,000.’ I explained that the amount 
was made up by 10,000 pagodas for the darbar 
expenses. He then said that the grant of villages 
at Karikdl could only be settled after Chanda Sahib 
had reached Tanjore. I replied, ‘ Chanda Sahib has 
written that if he comes to terms with the Raja of 
Tanjore, he will get a grant of the villages, other¬ 
wise he will seize the fort and give his own parwdnas. 
He will certainly do as he writes.’ 

He then asked how much I thought the Tanjore 
affair could be settled for. I replied, ‘Chanda 
Sahib hopes to get a crore or half a crore of rupees ; 
but I think it may be settled for 25 or 30 lakhs.’ 
He said, ‘ If the affair be settled for half a crore as 
Chanda Sahib hopes, we must help him with troops 
to conquer the country as far as Aurangabad; and 
then he will show hi3 generosity.’ Raghava Pandit 
said that, by the Governor’s favour, Chanda Sahib, 


1 14th K&rttigai, Sublet. 








would doubtless finish everything as he wished. 
The Governor said, ' Affairs have been settled with 
the Udaiyarp&laiyamand other Killedars because of 
their fear of me; else, at a time when Nasir Jang 
had given orders to advance, no one would have 
joined Chandd S&bib’s army or paid him a cash.’ I 
replied, * The whole world on which the Sun shines 
says that, without your help, ChandS. S&hib could 
not have conquered Anwar-ud-din Khan or cap¬ 
tured the subah of Arcot.’ He said that I was 
right. I then reported the contents of the letter to 
Chand4 S&hib from ’Abd-ul-majid Khdn, younger 
son of ’Abd-ul-nabi KMn, Naw&b of Cuddapah, as 
follows ‘ With the strong help of the French, you 
will easily conquer Tanjore, Trichinopoly and the 
killas. God has given you their help so that you 
may defeat the northern army; so you will succeed 
in all ways. But the Gingee fort is the strongest in 
the Carnatic and in all Hindustan; if you strengthen 
it and keep friends with Nawab S’aadat-ul-lah 
Kh&n Bah&dtir Muzaffar Jang, you will gain all 
your desires. As I enjoy your favour and Nawab 
Hidayat Mubi-ud-din EMn Muzaffar Jang’s, my 
elder brother, the subahdar of Cuddapah, leaving 
his family at Cuddapah, has gone to Cumbum, 
etc., with the subahdar of Kandanfir to stop the 
robberies there; and he will return in peace in a 
short time. 1 pray God to bless you with the same 
high position as the deceased S’aadat-ul-lah Khan, 
my uncle, who got lai’ge wealth in the Arcot subah, 






and ruled for many years, all bowing before him. 
There was formerly a correspondence between us 
and the Governor of Pondichery • but it was 
stopped on account of the war between him and 
the English. As you and the Governor of Pondi¬ 
chery are friends, please write to him to send me 
two small rough-coated Europe dogs and a telescope 
such as were sent before.’ The Governor said, 
‘His proposals for. Chanda Sahib are good; and 
what he says is true. But dogs cannot be had; 
the Muhammadans do not like what we do. I have 
already given them three or four dogs, but they did 
not treat them well. See if any dogs can be got here.’ 

He then said, * It was formerly written that 
Baghava Pandit had complained that we were 
objecting to Imam Sahib’s bond because we did not 
know who had written it and because it was not 
sealed. The signature is the principal thing, and 
that was why Raghava Pandit remained here with 
the bond to explain the matter. It is now written 
that he will collect the money from Imam Sahib’s 
son if we return him the bond by Raghava Pandit. 
As luckily Raghava Pandit has the bond, let him do 
as desired. Imam Sahib’s son will answer us to-day 
or to-morrow, and Raghava Pandit can go after the 
reply has come. Write to Imam Sahib’s son to reply 
quickly to our former letter.’ I told Madananda 
Pandit to write and bring a Tetter. 

The Governor then asked if Phad enquired into 

the theft of paddy by the Villiyanallfir Reddis with 
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the connivance of our people. I replied that the 
Second had enquired into it when he went to Villi- 
yanallfir on Saturday and that he had brought the 
accused here and imprisoned them. ‘ But some of 
the Reddis have fled/ he said. 1 replied that they 
generally did so. ‘ That shall not be done in my 
darMr/ he said. ‘ True/ I answered. 

He then asked if any money had been received. 
I replied, * Two-thirds of the Nayinar’s dues have 
been paid to your writer. I have also paid him 
1,000 rupees on account of the mortgaged lands , at 
Villupuram.’ He then said, ‘ I think paddy,is very 
cheap now for I see heaps of paddy in the bazaars 
but no crowd of buyers.’—‘ True/ I replied; 
‘ manalcattai 1 which was selling at five measures 
sells now at six and a half or six and three quarters ; 
and even then there are no purchasers—it simply 
lies in store.’ 

I then reported that 20 loads of Salem cloth had 
arrived, but, as they had got wet, they were not 
ready to be sorted at the Fort and I would have 
them stamped and send them to the washers. 
‘ Very well/ he said. I then came home as it was 
past twelve. 

Wednesday , November 26 ?—As M. Cornet is 
entertaining the Governor to-day at a feast at 
Olukarai, the latter stayed at home, writing letters 
to Mahe, till a quarter past eleven, and then went to 
Olukarai. So I heard nothing important. 


1 See Vol. IV, p. 232, n. 2, ante. 
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I hear that the people of Wandiwasli and those 


parts are flying to Arni, Chetpattu, etc., that Nasir 
Jang has marched this way from Kalyan and 
Gulbarga, that Saiyid Lashkar Khan has reached 
this side of the Kistna with 6,000 horse, that the 
subahdars of Cuddapah and Kandanfir are moving 
against him, 1 2 and that the people of Arcot, etc., hear¬ 
ing this are flying in panic. I went to the Com¬ 
pany’s merchants’ god6wn at twelve o’clock and 
then came home. 

When I was in the Company’s godown, Sungu 
S^sMchala Chetti came and asked the Company’s 
merchants to sign the agreements sealed by the 
Nawab and already signed by the debtors, under¬ 
taking to pay their dues in five years’ time. But 
Chittambala Chetti, Adivaraha Chetti and others 
said that all were not there, and that they would 
sign when the rest had come. So saying, they 
dismissed him. 

Thursday , November 27 r —The Governor did 
not come in this morning from Mort&ndi Choultry; 
nor did I go out to him, as he was here yesterday 
morning. 

Rdghava Pandit came and said, ‘ The Ariyaldr 
affair has been _settled for 40,000 rupees. As Erai- 
vhsanallftr and VstlikondSpuram have been promised 


1 The Naw&b of Karnool, Him&yat Kh&n, appeirs to have attacked 
and defeated a small force sent to him with orders from N&aSr Jang. See 
the Knrnool District Manual , p. 31, 

2 16th K&rttigai , Sukla . 






to 1 lidayat Muhi-ud-din l\ hiin, the array is 
marching thither, to take possession of them.’ 


By peon Sankaran who carried letters to our 
camp, I received the following letter from Ven- 
katanarasu, Madananda Pandit's son-in-law *—* The 
gumastahs are not satisfied with their presents and 
are displeased at not receiving one or two parwanas. 
A suitable letter should be written to them. When 
the troops were encamped at ^ Udaiyarpalaiyam, 
Miydn Mas’fid went to Chanda Sahib and demanded 
a lakh of rupees for expenses ; the latter said that 
he had no money at that time and that he would 
give some when he had collected money. He there¬ 
upon behaved disrespectfully to Chanda Sahib, 
and among many other things, said he {Chanda 
Sahib P] should not continue to live. For an hour 
and a half I feared there was going to be a 
revolution. But by Gfod’s grace they have kept 
apart. The sepoys have not been paid and I 
cannot describe their distress. I fear they will not 
remain. Sivasankaran, who has come from camp, 
told me the same. 

It is also written that 'All Kh&n has quarrelled 
with Abd-ul-rahman, and that, as the former drew 
his sword and was on the point of running it through 
Abd-ul-rahman, he is being sent here under arrest. 

T have heard no other important news. 

Venkatanarasu has written to his father-in-law, 
Madananda Pandit, that, when the troops were 
encamped at UdaiyhrpSlaiyam, Dumalli Krishn^ji 
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Pandit, Nawdb S’aadat-ul-lah KMn Muzaffar Jang’s 
diw&n, who had been ailing, quitted his mortal 
body and attained heavenly bliss, on the 22nd at 
midnight, wherewith Nawab Muzaffar Jang was 
exceedingly afflicted. I hear that this man was 
greatly trusted by Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din Kh&u, as 
he had been appointed his diwan by his grandfather 
the Nizhtn. He had been a close friend of Nasir Jang 
and the Nizdm, and had served them so faithfully for 
30 years or more, that they trusted him completely. 
He was by birth a Golconda merchant. Hid&yat 
Muhi-ud-din KMn treated him as a father, and 
always followed his counsel. As diw&n, he enjoyed 
undisputed power. When, after the defeat of 
Anwar-ud-din Khan, they marched from Arcot to 
Pondichery, he attended the Brahmbtsavam festival 
at Tirupati and gave the lease of Tirupati to Srini¬ 
vasa Ach&riy&r, so that he did not come here with 
Nawab Muzaffar Jang. He died after joining the 
camp at U daiy&rpalaiyam. All say that he was 
charitable, sincere, and kind to all. When he 
reached Arcot, he wrote a letter of compliment desir¬ 
ing crude camphor, musk and Malacca sandalwood 
to be sent to Tirupati; so I purchased and sent 
them with a reply. 

Friday, November 28 1 — The Governor told 
Madan&nda Pandit yesterday to get M. Bertrand 
the Persian seal in order to seal Chandd, Sahib’s 
letter. He took it this morning. 


1 nth K&rttigai , Sukla, 
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Mir Asad, the killedar of Ohltpattu aud Valu- 
davflr, has -written to the Governor as follows :— 
‘ Not only have your people seized tho villages and 
revenues belonging to the Valudftvflr killa for the 
last 40 years, but also they have seized five villages 
more, saying that they belong to Villiyanallftr. 
They hinder the bullock-loads of paddy, etc., being 
carried to Valudav&r. What can be done if you 
act so unjustly ? Please order your people to give 
up the five villages belonging to the jaghir of the 
ValudSvftr killa, to cease collecting the tolls and to 
let pass the bullock-loads of paddy coming to my 
place. Things should be done as usual, and men 
should not rob or abandon former customs. You 
have always treated me as a friend and done justice. 
I valued your friendship above all else. When you 
fought with Anwar-ud-din Kh&n during the troubles 
with the English, I was on your side, thereby in¬ 
curring Anwar-ud-din Khan’s displeasure. All this 
is known to you, so continue your friendship to 
me.’ When this was reported to the Governor, he 
sent for his writer, Kanga Pillai, and that rascally 
shroff, Chidambaram, who is always seeking private 
gain out of the revenues, and questioned them about 
the revenue of these places As these revenues 
have been seized, they ought to have replied when 
questioned, that they had acted by Madame’s order. 
The Villiyanallur and Bahftr pargannahs were given 
as a jaghir to the Company; but this did not 
include the right of collecting the tolls; and as 





Madame could not order tolls belonging to others to 
be seized without the Governor’s orders, they feared 
that, if they said so, they would be blamed, so they 
answered, ‘ As the merchants complained that they 
could not pay toll in two places, we stopped the 
bullock-loads of paddy going to Valudavhr.’ There¬ 
upon Mad an Sc da Pandit said, ‘Then you have not 
only seized tolls, to which you have no right, but 
also stopped paddy and other goods. Are you 
justified in this ? ’ When they remained silent, the 
Governor said, ‘ I know all about it. Send for 
Ranga Pillai. I will discuss the matter with him 
and reply to this letter, ’ The Governor asked 
Madanfinda Pandit if our in am parw&nas included 
the tolls. He answered, * Why should Chand§ Sfihib 
have mentioned them ? He would have done so 
only if there had been tolls belonging to the Yilliya- 
nallfir and Bahfir pargannahs. He granted only 
what pertained to those countries. As the 
P&dsMh’s and Niz&m’s sanads mention jaghir and 
tolls belonging to the Valud&vftr killa, so they were 
left out of our parwanas.’ The Governor thereupon 
wished to send a peon for me ; but when he heard 
that I had been prevented from going to him this 
morning by tooth-ache, said that 1 need not be sent 
for, and that a reply might be sent to Mir Asad 
after he had seen me. 

He then ordered a reply to be written to 
Chaudtt S&hib’s letter received four days ago as 
follows:—‘ I was overjoyed to read your two letters 
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and learn that the Udaiy&rpsUaiyam affair has been 
settled, that you were inarching against Tanjore, 
that the inam parwSna for the villages near 
K&rikal will be received as soon as the Tanjore 
affair has been settled, and that two dogs and a 
telescope should be sent as desired by the younger 
brother of ’Abd-ul-[nabi] KMn of Cuddapah. By 
God’s grace, you will prosper in all your affairs. 
The Tanjore affair also will be settled as you desire. 
Do not forget to obtain an inam parwana for Kari- 
k&l according to our agreement. Let the sepoys 
and others be paid. The dogs and telescope cannot 
be got at present, but will be sent as soon as the 
ships arrive.’ When this letter had been written 
with all detail sbout the important points, he 
ordered a complimentary letter to be written to 
Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din KMn, as no letter had been 
written to him for a long time. So one was written 
and sealed. This and Chanda S&hib’s letter were 
ordered to be despatched immediately by two mes¬ 
sengers. Ranga Pillai asked the Governor to give 
to six ryots of Pilichapallam twelve yards of scarlet 
broad-cloth and to two others six yards (three yards 
apiece). They visited the Governor with a present 
of 21 gold mohurs, and then Madame with a roll 
of silk with 15 pagodas. Madan&nda Pandit 
related the above news at half-past six to-night 
and added that the Governor had amused himself 
in a swing with his wife. I have written what 
he said. 
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Saturday, November 29 ?—The Governor sent a 
peon for me as soon as he returned to the Fort 
from Mortandi Choultry this afternoon, but I sent 
word back that I was unwell. Writer Ranga Pillai’s 
younger brother, Muttiya Pillai, came and said 
that the Governor ha.d sent for his writer Ranga 
Pillai and told him he wished that God would 
bless me with good health. It was then reported 
to the Governor that ’All Kh&n had been brought in 
from the camp ; he was ordered to be imprisoned in 
the clock-tower. He talked with M. Bury and 
others for a while and then returned to Mort&ndi 
Choultry. 

Sunday, November 30 ?—I went this morning to 
the nut-godown, wrote letters and talked with 
Lakshmana Myakkan and others. I heard no 
news. 


‘ 18th Kclrttiyai, Sukla. * 19th K&rttigai, Sukla. 
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DECEMBER 1749. 

Monday, December 1 } —When I went this morning 
to Mort&ndi Choultry and saw the Governor, he said, 
• The money due on the Poonamallee and Chidam¬ 
baram mortgages and from J’afar ’All Kh&n has 
not been received. A little has been received from 
your village, but nothing from the mortgaged 
villages; and ’Alt ISTaqi Ssthib has not paid the 
3,000 rupees he promised on account of the cannon- 
godown.’ I replied, 4 We only received the mort¬ 
gage and sent people after November 1. The June 
crops and the cambu crop had been collected by the 
former amaldars for the old owners. There will 
be no collections till December, when our people 
there will take the produce, collect what little 
may be available and send the money here after 
selling 2 the produce and deducting the charges ’— 
4 True,’ he said, ‘ but I suppose we shall get some¬ 
thing out of it.’ I replied, ‘This is a time of 
scarcity, and there will be little gain. Even part 
of the tolls will be needed to meet the charges.’ 
He replied, ‘Why should we trouble about the 
charges ? I want a hundred or two in ready 
money.’ I replied, ‘ The charges will absorb not 
only the revenues from the villages but something 
more. To-morrow I shall pay your writer 2,000 


1 ldOth K&rttigai , 8ukla . * Reading Viththu for vittu. 
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rupees received for the Tindivanam pargannah. 
As for ’All Naqi S&hib’s promise of 3,000 rupees 
towards the master-gunner’s expenses, I will pay 
2,000 rupees out of the Devan&mpattanam revenues 
which I have rented.’ He asked when I would 
pay. I said I would do so to-day. ‘ Very well,’ he 
said. When we were thus talking, he said that 
about 8,000 bullock-loads of paddy had passed by. 
I said that even more had passed. Just then a letter 
from Hidayat Muhi-ud-din KMn arrived. It said 

[ ]• 

The Governor returned at four o’clock this 
evening and sent for me. When I went to the 
Fort, he was just coming back from inspecting the 
new Gouvernement. I salaamed. On seeing me, he 
came towards me and said that M. Duquesne had 
written a letter bearing Chanda-Sahib’s seal and 
dictated by him, saying, * Rayappa R£ja, Bomma 
R&j§.’s rival, must be released. His imprisonment 
prevents the northern poligars from joining me ; 
so it is absolutely necessary to release him. Bomma 
R&jsi is indebted to Rangappan; that is why the 
latter will not release RSyappa Raja.’ The Govern¬ 
or then told me to release him. I replied, ‘Let 
him pay what he owes you and then he may be 
released. But need Chanda S&hib [ ].’ 

Tuesday , December 2 }—As I did not go to 
Mortandi Choultry this morning, I went to the 
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nut-godown where I met Lakshmana Rao, Sungu 
Mutturama Chetti, Seshfichala Chetti, Papavy a Pillai, 
Venkatanfirayanappa Ayyan and Dimmfisayyan’s 
gumastahs of the Madras Mint, with Madan&nda 
Pandit. Sungu Chinnarami Chetti and Lakshmana 
Rdo formerly gave one bond for 5,250 pagodas and 
another for 3,000 and odd—8,000 and odd in all—in 
Hfivilambi. 1 Although the interest was only £ per 
cent a month, yet, as the bond was executed so 
long ago, the amount due had grown great. They 
said that, if the amount could be collected, they 
would give a quarter to the Governor and a 
quarter to Madame, as the affair was to be 
settled through her. Moreover the bond for 5,250 
pagodas was pledged with Madame for 2,500 
rupees, nor has she succeeded in recovering this sum 
in the last six or seven years. She has therefore 
been sending to me to collect and pay her the 
money, and I have been urging Sunguvfir to pay at 
least Madame’s 2,500 rupees though he could not 
pay the whole. I was doing my best to recover 
the money, as I had been desired, when Chandfi 
SS,hib reached Pondichery. Lakshmana Rfio and 
Sungu Mutturama Chetti visited him with presents 
through the Governor’s recommendation. There¬ 
upon an agreement was drawn up to the effect that 
for the next five years the creditors should not 
demand their moneys, that five years’ interest from 


1 I.e., 1717-18 A.D. 










Sungur§,ma Chetti’s death in January 1739 should 
be forgiven, and that the debtors should in the 
interval get in their dues in order to pay off their 
debts. To this agrrement was affixed Chanda 
Sahib’s seal with the Governor’s below it, and Sambu 
D4s, Salatu Venkatachala Chetti, Tanappa Mudali 
(Kanakaraya Mudali’s younger brother), Parasu- 
rama Pillai and ’Abbas Khan’s attorney (a Muham¬ 
madan whose name I do not know), all signed it. 
They believed they could recover their debts when 
their affairs in TTdaiyarpaiaiyam, Tanjore, Tricliino- 
poly and elsewhere had been settled with the help 
of the Nawab Sahib ; and they requested the 
Governor to ask him to allow them to carrry on 
their business. Orders were accordingly given, and 
they prepared to accompany the troops. Then 
Venkatanarayanappa Ayyan and Papayya Pillai, the 
assayer’s gumastahs, went to Madame and desired 
her to tell me not to permit Lakshmana Bao and 
Mutturama Chetti to go to camp till they had 
paid the 8,000 and odd pagodas ,with interest, 
hoping that Sungu Seshachala Chetti would agree 
to pay one bond in five or six months’ time out of 
the first moneys collected. They offered her half the 
amount or what she pleased. They persuaded her 
to send by her Christian Chobdar, Aiulanandan, 
Sunguvar’s bond of the 4th of last month for 5,250 
pagodas, Venkatanarayanappa Ayyan’s for 2,500 
rupees, the procuration given by assayer Dimma- 
sayyan authorizing Venkatanarayanappa Ayyan to 
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collect what was owing, the old agreement that the 
Governor should be given a quarter of the amount 
if he recovered the debts, and a letter ordering me 
not to allow the SunguvSrs to depart unless they 
paid the amount. These were put in a small bag of 
red silk and brought to me from Mortandi Choultry 
by Arulstnandan when I was at the nut-godown. He 
then departed. 1 sent at once for Lakshina na Edo 
and the Sunguvdrs, and informed them of Madame’s 
orders. As they could not depart without agreeing 
to pay the assayer’s money, they came to an agree¬ 
ment at the nut-godown by means of Madandnda 
Pandit. On condition that no interest should be 
demanded on the assayer Dimmasayyan’s bond and 
that a quarter of the principal should be forgiven 
them, they agreed to give a present of 500 
pagodas to Pdpayya Pillai and Venkatandrdyanappa 
Ayyan and to pay the remaining three-quarters 
before the middle of August 1750 out of the 
first moneys collected. Having thus come to an 
agreement, tfiey went home at noon. Before 
departing, Pdpayya Pillai and Venkatan&Htyanappa 
Ayyan said that they would show the agreement to 
Madame and get leave for Lakshmana Nayakkan 
and Muttur&ma Chetti to go to camp and orders 
for me to lot them go. 

During the troubles, Ramachandra Ayyan and 
Guntfir Venkat&chala Chetti had not been able to 
enjoy the revenues of Siruvalftr and other villages 
included in Mecca IsimTil KhAn’s nine jaghir 






villages mortgaged to them for a debt and occupied 
by Muhammad Kh&n Sulaiman Khan. A fortnight 
ago, they asked Muhammad Kh&n, Lakshmana R&o 
and Sungu Mntturama Chetti about the Singari- 
k6yil case, and came to an agreement for 400 
rupees, and S6sh&chala Chetti told them to go to 
Muhammad KMn and get the agreement written 
this afternoon. On this they went home to eat. 
T came home at noon. 

Wednesday, December 3 }—Kamachandra Rao, 
Bon of M^lugiri Pandit, and Guntflr Yenkatachala 
Chetti came to me this morning and said, * Bach 
man’s share in the building of the SingarikOyil 
temple should be settled, otherwise no one will 
fulfil his promise. Yesterday Sungu SSshaohala 
Chetti, Lakshmana R&o, Muttur&ma Chetti, and 
Muhammad Khan Sulaimdn agreed to allow 400 
rupees a year for Singarik6yil, but 500 rupees will 
be required for anointing the god, etc. It must be 
clearly settled what share of the 400 rupees each 
is to pay. They should also build 18 houses in 
the Sannidhi Street for an agrahdram. We have 
been speaking to you about this for the last six 
months. You have leisure now, as the Governor is 
at Mort&ndi Choultry; so please come and settle 
the temple affair.’ So I went to Singarikoyil with 
Sungu Sesh&chala Chetti, Salatu Yenkatachala 
Chetti, Alagiya Manav&la Chetti, Dharmasiva 


1 f}2nd Kdrttigai, Sulcia. 






Chetti and Arun&chala Chetti (Company’s mer¬ 
chants), N&ranappayyan, KSlahasti Ayyan’s son, 
Madananda Pandit and Krishna R&o. When we had 
offered worship and eaten, an agreement was written 
out and each signed for his share of the work. 

Venkatapati Reddi, Lakshmana Reddi, Nara- 
yana Reddi, [ . . . ] Reddi of Alisap&kkam and 

Micha Gounden undertook to repair the tank in¬ 
side the temple at a cost of 150 pagodas; 

MMugiri Pandit’s sons, B&pu R&o and Rama- 
chandra Rfio, agreed to pay one-fourth and Ven- 
katachala Chetti (Guntur Ravanappa Chetti’s 
grandson) the remaining three-fourths of the cost 
of a stone mantapam in the temple estimated to cost 
1,500 pagodas, formerly undertaken by Ravanappa 
Chetti. The Company’s merchants, Arunacbala 
Chetti, Alagiya Manavala Chetti, Kalahasti 
Ayyan’s son, Naranappayyan and Guntflr Ven- 
katfi-chala Chetti, to pay 100 pagodas to repair the 
g6puram, the mantapam for the vdhanam, and the 
temple courts ; 

Madan&nda Pandit to pay 50 Porto Novo 
pagodas to repair the mantapam of the Hanumanta 
shrine; and Sungu Venkatachala Chetti to bestow 
on the Narasingaswami temple his coconut and 
mango garden. 

Sunday, December 7. 1 —As the Governor sent 
for me yesterday evening, I went this morning to 


1 &6th K&rttigai, Stiltla, 







Olukarai. He had a headache last night and could 
not sleep; and as he had to read the Europe letters 
brought yesterday by the Surat messengers, he did 
not go to Olukarai till twelve, and only attended 
the feast given there by the Second for half an hour. 
I and Madananda Pandit saw him as soon as he re¬ 
turned. He gave me N&sir Jang’s letter forwarded 
from Trichinopoly with three others to him, to me 
and M. Delarche and told me to interpret them. 

N&sir Jang’s letter says:—‘I hear that, con¬ 
trary to my repeated messages, you have joined 
those who are disobeying the PadsMh’s orders. It 
is not proper for you to do so. Let bygones be 
bygones ; but for the future separate yourself from 
them, be faithful to me as before, live in peace, 
writing letters to me, and seek my good will. If 
you continue to befriend my enemies and act as 
you have acted hitherto, be assured that I will 
write to Bengal and wherever your flag flies, that 
it shall be pulled down and your factories destroyed. 
Those who disobey the orders of my army in your 

parts [ ]•’ 1 

Tuesday , December 9J —Madan&nda Pandit came 
this morning and said, ‘ A peon summoned me at 
eleven o’clock yesterday, so I took my food, went 
to Mort&ndi Choultry and saw the Governor. 
When we interpreted to him the letter received on 

1 For another version of this letter see Country Correspondence, 1749, 

p. 60. 

2 98th Kdrttiyai , Sukla, New-moon day . 
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Sunday 1 the 29th from Muhammad ’AM KMn at 
Trichinopoly and Msir Jang’s letter, he dismissed 
us saying that Nasir Jang’s need not be answered, 
but that Muhammad ’All Khan’s should be answered 
the next day or the day after. Muhammad ’AM 
KMn’s letter was as follows:—“I have received 
your letter and understand its contents. We have 
been familiar friends, so- should you forget your 
friendship ? Although you formerly looked upon 
Anwar-ud-dln KMn as your father, you have 
violated your friendship with us. Msir Jang 
has Avritten a letter which I send herewith. If 
you act as he orders, I will give you twice as 
much as you will get from others. Moreover 
you will enjoy the friendship of the master of the 
country which will be a great source of strength in 
future. Henceforth let our friendship continue, 
and let a letter be written to Msir Jang.” The 
Governor told me to reply to this letter as fol¬ 
lows:—“It is true that we were familiar friends 
and regarded each other as brothers; but when the 
English attacked us and besieged the Fort, you 
turned against us, helped the English, attacked our 
Fort, and did other things Moreover you have dis¬ 
obeyed the orders of Mw&b S’aadat-ul-lah Khan 
BaMdhr Muzaffar Jang who came hither with the 
PadsMh’s authority, joined his enemies, and acted 
as they bid you. How can I trust you ? If you do 
as Nawdb Muzaffar Jang orders and win his favour, 


1 Sic. Th 9 day of the week should be Saturday. 








our friendship will prosper.” He also told me to 
write to N&sir Jang that a reply as above had been 
written to Muhammad ’lli Khan.’ This reply was 
written and sent by the peon who came from 
Muhammad ’All Kh&n at Trichinopoly. Then the 
Tanjore people [ ]. 

When the Governor came to the Fort at four 
o’clock this afternoon, he sent a peon to fetch me. 
The peon came to me at half-past four. When I 
entered the Fort, the Second was passing by the 
Gouvernemeut which is being built, on his way from 
the fswaran temple garden which he is looking 
after. We went to the Governor who was at the 
new Gouvernemeut, and he asked if the unbleached 
cloth had been sorted. I replied that it had been, 
and was with the washers. He then asked if any 
money had been received from the pargannahs. I 
said, * No, but some will be paid in two or three 
days, and I will deliver it to your writer. Our 
people have found whatMuttu MaM Reddi’s people 
..buried in the ground and have brought it here. 
I do not know whether it belongs to Muttu Mallfi 
Reddi’s sister or his mother. I hear that it amounts 
to 3,300 and odd [pagodasj, but I have not seen it. 
I shall receive it to-night or to-morrow morning, 
put it up in bags of 1,000 pagodas, and give it to 
your writer with a written statement to whom it 
belongs. He replied, ‘ He had better know nothin^ 
about it. I will take it from you when I return to 
town ; till then you had fyetter keep it.’ 
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He then added, * You said that Muttu MalM 
Reddi was trying by S^sMchala Chetti to get his wife 
released for 45,000 rupees. What has been done 
about it P ’ I replied, * They are still discussing it. 
It will take ten days to get a large sum. They 
want a reduction to be made.’ He said, ‘ I will not 
abate a cash from 45.000 rupees.’ 

He then said, ‘I hear that Sau BMji Rao has 
surrounded NSsir Jang and is harassing him. Nasir 
Jang has no way of escape and does not know what to 
do. I assured Chanda Sahib that he need not fear 
either Sahu R&jS or N&sir Jang, and that he might 
attack and slay Anwar-ud-din Khan, and seize Arcot. 
As Nlsir Jang has abandoned the idea of coming 
here and leaving Sau Bhilji Rao in peace, .Chanda 
S&hib need not fear him now. If the Tanjore affair 
is settled, and Chanda Sahib gets 50 lakhs of rupees, 
he must give me 28 lakhs on account of the 40 
lakhs advanced to Muzaffar Jang 1 ; besides this, 
there is what he has received from Udaiy arp&laiyam, 
the 11 lakhs of rupees settled with Mahfuz Khttn 
for Trichinopoly fort and country, and the 10 lakhs 
of rupees settled for the lease of the Nellore, SarvA 


1 I do not understand how this total was reached. The only ad¬ 
vances in money till this date made to Muzaffar Jang amounted to 3 
lakhs. Besides this, there was the batta paid to the French troops dur¬ 
ing the Ambtir campaign, etc., and the donation promised (but only part 
paid) for that battle. Even if advances to Chanda Sahib are included, 
the total would still fall far short of 40 lakhs. According to M. Cultru 
(op. cit. % p. 319) Muzaffar Jang’s debt to Dupleix and the Company fell 
short of 7 lakhs at a much later date. Moreover Dupleix’ accounts of his 
expenditure from 1749 to 1754 apparently only showed 53$ lakhs. 
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palle, Elav&nasur and Valikondapuram countries, 
Then he can pay the balance of 12 lakhs, give the 
sums due for the keep of horse, etc., finish his busi¬ 
ness and depart.’—‘ True,’ I said, ‘ God will bless 
him by reason of your promise and his good fortune.’ 

Thursday, December 11 . 1 —Chanda Sahib produced 
a bond without name or seal, and declared that 
9,800 gold mohurs and 20,000 Madras pagodas were 
due from Imam Sahib as money deposited with him 
by Nawhb ’Ali D6st Khan for ’Abid Sahib’s marriage, 
and desired that this sum might be paid out of the 
lakh of pagodas lent by Imfim S&hibto the Company. 
As this bond had neither name nor seal, he was told 
that no money could be paid on such a bond and. 
that the matter would be referred to Imam Sahib’s 
son, Hasan ’Alt KhSn. Thereupon Chandd, S&hib 
said that he himself would demand the money from 
Imam S&hib’s son, and requested that Rhghava 
Pandit might be sent back to him. But we replied 
that we had written to Imam Sahib’s son, and that 
Raghava Pandit should wait four days till he had 
answered. Imfim S&hib’s son’s letter says, ‘ I have 
accounts for the settlement of this transaction, and 
the release deed, besides the deposit account and 
the original document. For the repayment of the 
deposit, I send a copy of Safdar ’All Khan’s release 
sealed by the Kazi of Aurangabad ; that will 
prove my statement. My father owed nothing, but 


1 30th KArttigai , Sukla . 
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many owed him money. I have the evidence of ac¬ 
counts and release deeds for what we have paid, and 
bonds and accounts for what is owing us. Regard¬ 
ing the money lent to the French Company, it is 
written that my father gave up his right to it in 
favour of myself and my younger sister. Moreover 
my father got for your Company the privilege of 
coining rupees, and settled other matters, hoping 
thereby to secure your protection for us after his 
death. So you are bound to protect us ; we have 
no other protector. When Chanda Sahib comes, I 
will agree to pay 20,000 rupees for our jaghirs and 
killas—10,000 rupees at once and the balance by a 
limited time. But I hear Chanda S&hib, remember¬ 
ing his old grudge against us, speaks of giving our 
killas and jaghirs to Shaikh ’Abd-ul-rahman, the 
captain of the Mah6 sepoys, who has been recom¬ 
mended by you and who would be disappointed if 
they were given to another. As you have favoured 
Abd-ul-rahman, he will try to secure them by repre¬ 
senting his affairs to you. But let a letter be 
written to Chanda Sfihib desiring him not to inter¬ 
fere with the killas and jaghirs.’ Chokkappa Mudali 
and his son-in-law Ammayappa Mudali desired me 
to accompany them with this complimentary letter 
to the Governor; and R%hava Pandit complained 
with tears that he had been kept here a long time 
about Im&m Sahib’s business, that if he had been 
elsewhere, he could have made 10,000 pagodas, and 
that he would go whether I gave him leave or not. 





To this complaint I answered that I could not go 
as I had a cold and headache, but that they could 
go to the Governor at Mortandi Choultry, explain 
. all things to him, and get a reply, and that Mada- 
nanda Pandit was there. They went accordingly 
and visited the Governor with a present of 21 
pagodas. He accepted the present, sent for Mada- 
n&nda Pandit and Appu, and told the latter to 
interpret the letter to the former’s reading. But as 
Appu could not interpret it, being ignorant of the 
division of sentences, he told them to bring me 
to-morrow. They replied that the killa was about 
to be seized, but that if a flag and four soldiers 
were sent, nothing could be done and the affair 
might be settled afterwards. He agreed, and de¬ 
sired the release deed to be read to Rfighava Pandit 
who was there. The latter asked to be permitted 
to go as they said that they had Safdar ’Ali KMn’s 
receipts for the payment of the money. He was 
accordingly given leave. He also asked fora letter 
to take with him. The Governor said, ‘ Ranga Pillai 
is coming to-morrow morning, and I will send you 
away with a letter as soon as he comes.’ He added 
that Chandst Sahib still nourished his old grudge 
against Imam Sahib’s son, and that they could all 
come to him to-morrow with me. 

Coja [Shawmier ?]’s vakil petitioned ChandS 
S&hib complaining that we had seized the jaghir 
granted him for sending news; so the latter wrote to 
the Governor and to me, and sent the letters by a 
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servant. When MadanHuda Pandit had interpreted 
them, lie said that he would settle the matter when 
I came to-morrow and that he might be told to 
come then. This I have heard from him, RSghava 
Pandit and Chokkappa Mudali; and I have written 
accordingly. 

Madananda Pandit writes that a letter has been 
received from Hidayat Muhi-ud-dln Khan requesting 
7 or 8 fine guns, and that the Governor has replied 
that they can be sent only when the ships arrive. 

The Choultry talaiyari told me this afternoon that 
Kiliyanur Papu Beddi (who was imprisoned along 
with Muttu Malla Reddi’s wife) has been released on 
Munukku Appu Mudali’s reporting that the Govern¬ 
or had ordered it. This confirms what I had heard 
that Chinna Parasur&ma Pillai spent all yesterday 
at Mortandi Choultry settling this affair through 
Madame Dupleix for a payment of 40,000 rupees to 
the Governor, 10,000 to her, 2,000 to Appu Mudali, 
800 to Madandnda Pandit, and 5,000 to himself for 
settling the matter and finding sureties. I also hear 
that 20,000 rupees have been advanced on good 
security to settle this affair. I know that this has 
been discussed for the last two months. I have 
heard about it daily but said nothing, as the Govern¬ 
or would get some ready money and the enemy’s 
power would be lessened, while whatever was done 
without my interference would relieve me of so 
much responsibility. Moreover I advised Muttu 
Reddi to settle IV! uttu Malla Reddi’s affair by some 







honest means; but I did nothing, though the affair 
was being managed without me, in spite of my being 
renter of the Tindivanam country. 


This evening two or three persons told me it 
had been settled that Muttu MaM Reddi’s wife 
and children were to be removed from the choultry 
to the Nayinilr’s house in two or three days, as soon 
as the Governor had received half the sum promised 
(20,000 rupees), that, when the other half was paid 
they were to be released, that Muttu MaM Reddi’s 
grain, cattle, sheep, etc., which had been seized were 
to be restored and that the value of what had been 
already sold should be made good. They added 
that, when asked about the country, the Governor 
replied that that was mine and that he had nothing 
to do with it. 

I heard to-night that Chinna Parasurama Pillai 
gave a feast to Phpu Reddi, as the affair had been 
settled by his management, sent for dancing girls 
to sing, gave them presents, and spoke unguardedly 
before them about his settling the affair. I also 
hear that Phpu Reddi is to go to Madras to-morrow 
to see Muttu Malla Reddi, about the payment of 
the balance, and in company with him will fetch the 
money from the place where it is kept. We shall 
see how the matter ends; Muttu Malla Reddi’s 
affair will be settled amicably for this sum of money 
if his days of ill-fortune are over ; but otherwise he 
will perish. 
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Friday, December 12} —Chokkappa Mudali and 
Rfighava Pandit accompanied me to the Governor 
at Mortfimii Choultry. I took them before him and 
reported the news. He asked what Rfighava 
Pandit had said about the copy of Safdar ’ All 
Kh fin’s release deed received yesterday from Imfim 
Sfihib’s son and sealed at Aurangabad, to the effect 
that the amount deposited by Dost ’All Khfin for 
’Abid Sfihib’s marriage had been paid to the las'll 
cash. I replied, * This affair happened when Chandfi 
Sfihib was here and Dost ’Ali Khfin was still alive. 
After Chandfi Sfihib had been carried prisoner to 
Satfira by the Marathas, and ’All Dost Khfin had 
perished in battle, the latter’s son, Safdar ’All Khfin, 
settled the transaction and gave the release deed. 
Chandfi Sahib ha3 already admitted that the deposit 
receipt is not binding, because it does not say to 
whom the money had been paid and because it is 
neither signed nor sealed. [Rfighava Pandit] told 
mo in the presence of Madanfinda Pandit that ’Alt 
Naqi Sahib had only brought the receipt because 
Chandfi Sfihib had forced him to.’ He replied, ‘ Send 
for him and question him.’ When Rfighava Pandit 
was questioned before the Governor, he repeated what 
he had already told me. The Governor asked how a 
great man like Chandfi Sfihib could cheat any one so, 
and told me to write to Chandfi Sfihib as follows :— 
* You left Rfighava Pandit here with a deposit bill 
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bearing no name, place or seal, for money due from 
Imam Sahib, and you desired that the money should 
be obtained and sent. I wrote to Im&m Habib's sou, 
who replies that NawSb 'All Dost Khan set apart 
for 'Abid Sahib’s marriage 9,800 Arcot gold mohurs 
and 20,000 Madras pagodas, and that Safdar ’All 
Kh&n received the amount and gave a release deed, 
a copy of which has been sent with the Aurangabad 
K&zi’s seal. This has been seeu by your man 
R&ghava Pandit, and I send a copy of it by him. 
As the affair has been settled, nothing more can be 
said ; your bill bore no seal or signature and was 
only a copy; and those who told you about it did 
not explain the matter fully, being ignorant of it. 
Mir Asad alone knew of Safdar ’ All Khan’s affairs, 
and you two are bitter enemies. That is why you 
produoed a copy, asserting it to be the original. 
There is a release deed regarding the settlement of 
the transaction, and Raghava Pandit has a copy of 
it. You will learn everything therefrom and from 
R&ghava Pandit’s words.’ 1 said I would write 
accordingly and send the letter by E&ghava Pandit. 

‘ Do so,’ he said. I told MadanUnda Pandit to write 
a Persian letter, get it sealed and bring it. 

Then the Governor said, ‘ ImSm Sahib’s son 
writes that Chanda, Sahib has determined to give 
Tyagar and its jaghir to Shaikh ’Abd-ul-rahman 
and his brother Shaikh Hasan. I took much trouble 
about that and got nothing for it; so we will Write 
to Chanda Sahib to stop it. Tell Imam Sahib’s 




gumastah, Ammayappa Mudali who has come here, 
and Chokkappa Mudali who has been here a long 
time.’ I replied, ‘ I will speak to them to-morrow 
and inform you the day after. I will then write to 
Chanda S&hib and Muzaffar Khan not to meddle 
with Im&m Sahib’s jaghir and killa.’ 

He then said, ‘ So much for that affair. What 
about Muttu Malla Reddi’s business which S^shfU 
chala Chetti is managing ? Why has no money 
yet been paid?’ I replied, ‘I hear that Chinna 
Parasur&man settled yesterday through Madame 
what was to be paid and that P&pu Heddi was 
released yesterday afternoon, when Appu told the 
Nayinar that such were your orders.’ The Governor 
said, ‘ Madame told me that Parasuraman was 
managing this affair, and I said he might serve as a 
go-between; what did I tell you about it ? ’ I 
replied, ' Sunguraman demanded 40,000 for you and 
5,000 for me and I told you 45,000.’—‘ 45,000 
including your 5,000 ? ’ he asked—‘ Yes,’ I said.— 
‘Why did you include your 5,000?,’ he asked. 
I replied, * I have always done so, and have been 
paying you accordingly. I did the same this time.’ 
—* Very well,’ he said ; ‘wait here; I do not know 
anything about it; I will go and ask Madame 
and come back.’ So saying he went to his wife, 
though he had headache, and, returning, said, 
' She says that Parasuraman has settled the business 
for 40,000 rupees to be paid in four days. I asked 
why she had managed the affair instead of leaving it 





to you; she said she had done so because you were 
asking only 20,000 rupees.’ I said, ‘ Patt&bbirama 
Ayyar (a Br&hman), the Perumukkal people and 
S6sh&chala Chetti who were mauaging the affair, 
said that they would settle it for 40,000 rupees to be 
paid to you with something for me. But I did not 
agree, and asked them to pay you 45,000 and give me 
the value of the grain, etc., plundered by the English 
during the troubles. They agreed to do so to the 
last cash. Sunguraman offered to get me something 
when he 1 got a lease of the country in my possession. 
I said that it would not be given to him but to his 
younger brother if he made a proper offer.’—‘His 
younger brother offered 35,000 rupees’, he observed ; 
‘ what has happened about it ? ’ I replied, ‘ I heard 
that you had settled the affair for 40,000 rupees and 
agreed to release his cattle, grain, goods, etc ; so I 
thought that you were going to give up this amount 
and that you would be satisfied with what you had 
got; but I had intended after the payment of the 
45,000 rupees to collect 35,000 rupees from his 
younger brother’s half-share, and give it to you when 
Muttu Mall& Reddi’s grain,cattle, etc., were restored, 
returning the balance to him and making him the 
head of the country. I formerly told you about this ; 
and it was with this object that his cattle, grain, etc., 
were ordered to be seized. But you have settled the 
affair, ignoring these things and without consulting 
me, so I thought that you had forgiven it to him’. 

1 I.e., Muttu Malld. Reddi. 






He said, * True, I forgot about it. Never mind. 
Let him pay the money and you may do as you 
please. Keep the affair secret and get rid of him 
after our affair is finished. As for Parasuraman, he 
should have minded his own business and not inter¬ 
fered in this. Henceforth you may do as you 
please.’ I said, * That cannot be. You should get 
as much as possible, and then do as I proposed.’ He 
assented. 

He then asked if the Nayinar had borrowed 
money from M. Delarche in order to pay me. I 
said that was a downright lie and that he had got 
it from the people of the out-villages and the mint- 
people. He said, ‘ Some people are behaving ill, 
and will go on doing so till punished. I will see to 
it. You can go back to town.’ I, Madan&nda 
Pandit and his people, Raghava Pandit and 
Chokkappa Mudali, returned at noon. 

Sunday, December 14. 1 —I went to the Governor 
this morning, and got leave for ChandH Sahib’s 
man, Rslghava Pandit, to depart. With reference 
to the deposit claimed from Imdm Sahib, he said, 
‘ The amount has been paid—there is the release 
deed for it. Write to Chanda Sahib as I ordered 
you the day before yesterday about Im&m Sahib’s 
son’s reply and send it by him.’ Rdghava Pandit 
took leave accordingly. 

About Chandil S&hib’s intentions to grant the 
killa and the jaghir to Muzaffar KMn and Shaikh 
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' Hasan, a letter was written as follows:—‘You should 
not do this thing. Im&in S&hib helped us so much 
that I regarded him as my friend and his affairs as 
more important than my own. Moreover there is 
no difference between you and me, so you should 
not attack them. They have paid 20,000 rupees 
according to the killedars’ agreement; so you 
should not trouble them.’ When I said that this 
letter had been written to ChandS. Sfihib and his son, 
and was ready to go, according to the representa¬ 
tions of [ImSm S&hib’s] people, he approved and 
ordered the letters to be despatched. He further 
ordered letters to be written to Muzaffar KMn and 
Shaikh Hasan not to meddle with Im&m Sahib’s son’s 
killa and jaghir. 

He then told me to write to Imtim Ssthib’s son as 
follows:—* Letters have been written to Chanda 
S&hib, his son, ’Abd-ul-rahman and Shaikh Hasan. 
Henceforth they will not meddle with your killa 
and jaghirs, and you may live at ease.’ Such a 
letter was ordered to be written with suitable com¬ 
pliments, with this addition that my letter would 
explain everything. It was written accordingly 
and sealed, and he ordered it to be given to the 
gumastahs Chokkappa Mudali and Ammayappa 
Mudali. They received it, took leave and departed. 

I then said, ‘ The Chidambaram man says that 
he will pay the 25,000 rupees due on the mortgage 
on your giving a receipt. I will write a Persian 
receipt, have it sealed with the Persian seal, and 
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send it to him, desiring him to send the money.’ I 
then came home. 

I hear to-day that N&sir Jang has sent a dress 
of honour to Mr. Floyer, the Governor of Fort St. 
David, who had it carried round Tirupp&ppuliyhr 
and Devanampattanam in a palankin and received 
it after a salute 1 ; that Mr. Cope is still in Trichino- 
poly Fort with 300 soldiers and 1,000 sepoys ; that 
the English have hoisted their flag there; that 
Muhammad ’ Alt Kh&n is with them with his sepoys ; 
and that powder, shot, guns, etc., are being sent. 2 
We shall see what happens. 

A peon came this afternoon from the Governor 
at Mortandi Choultry for Madananda Pandit and said 
that a camel had brought a letter from the-Nawab. 
Madananda Pandit read the letter and brought me 
a Persian letter written in Chanda Sahib’s own hand 
to the following effect:—‘Husain Sahib’s full- 
brother, Bad6 S&hib, has settled the ElavSnasffr 
Valikondfipuram and Ranjangudi affair for 2,50,000 
rupees in ready money. If the Tanjore affair is 
settled with the help of M. Duquesne, still larger 
sums will be received. I have therefore asked him 
to settle it. So write to him to settle the Tanjore 
affair for a large sum, or collect his forces and attack 
the fort. Please send 1,000 guns with flints, etc., 

A See Coventry Correspondence , 1749, pp. 60, 61 . ' 

2 In October the English sent Lieutenant Bulkoley with 30 Europeans 
and 600 sepoys to Muhammad ’All at Trichiuopoly ( Country Correspond• 
ence , 1740, p. 42). On November 16/27 it was resolved to send Oope with 
100 more Europeans. 







and cartridges for the troops. I have sent i’tiam 
parw4nas for Tirunallar, KdttaicMri and a third 
place (I do not know its name) as a jaghir at 
K&rik&l. As soon as the Tanjore affair is settled, 
I will send the IMj&’s parwanas. Nawab Hid&yat 
Muhi-ud-din Khan has received great sums for one 
or two affairs he has settled, and slights me. If I 
quarrel with him, we shall fare ill; so I have en¬ 
trusted this matter to M. Duquesne, as then no one 
will question what is done.’ Madandnda Pandit 
told me that when the Governor heard this, he said 
that a reply could be written in the morning, and 
ordered the letter and Ivarikfil jaghir parwanas to 
be shown to me and brought next day. So he came 
to-night, read me the letter and the parwanas and 
told me the news. 

Monday , December IS . 1 —As the Company’s mer¬ 
chants’ bleached cloth was to be sorted, I went to 
the Fort this morning. When it was finished, the 
Second asked how much had been baled; and was 
told 41 bales. 

The Second then said, ‘ When merchants here 
complained of their property being plundered, the 
old killedar of Gingee came here, seized the thief, 
and recovered 250 pagodas as his reward ; but he 
only punished him and let him go without recover¬ 
ing the rest of the property. He was only entitled 
to this money on condition of recovering the lost 
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1,000 pagodas and paying the balance after 
receiving his quarter. As he has not done so, tell 
him to refund it.’ I came away saying that I would 
tell him to-morrow what was said when I mentioned 
the matter. When I sent word to the killedar, his 
gumastah, Ayyan Sastri, came and told me that the 
killedar had paid oyer the reward, taken possession of 
the thief and poligar, and departed giving a receipt 
for the money. I will tell the Second this to-morrow. 

The Governor returned to the Fort at half-past 
three this afternoon. I went there as he had sent 
for me. On seeing me, he said, ‘ Naw&b Hid&yat 
Muhi-ud-din Khan is a mule. In every affair of 
his, he has made much and given only a little to 
others. He ought to send for Chanda Sahib, tell 
him how affairs have been settled, and give him a 
considerable sum. But as the Padshah has appoint¬ 
ed him in the place of N&sir Jang, he is too puffed 
up to be spoken to. You know that Chanda SAhib 
has written saying that he has entrusted M. 
Duquesne with the settlement of the Tanjore affair 
and told the Tanjore vakils in his presence to 
attend the latter day and night until the affair was 
concluded. Chanda Sahib has sent his sealed 
parwana for Tirunaliar and other places near Kari- 
kai and says that he will send the Baja’s sanad. 
If, by God’s grace, the Tanjore affair is settled for 
50 lakhs of rupees, Chanda Sahib will prosper.’ I 
replied, * This is a fortunate time for him, because 
he has God’s favour and your assistance.’—‘ True/ 





he said, and added, * The English have beaten and 
expelled from Madras the priest of the Capuchins 
Church, the Tamil Christians, and Topasses, etc. Mr. 
Boscawen carried some to Europe 1 and I believe we 
shall have another war. Whatever they may be 
otherwise, men will risk their lives for their religion.’ 
I said there might be more troubles. He then said, 
* Mr. Floyer, the present Governor of Fort St. 
David, is not worth a cash. Coja Petrus and other 
Armenians prayed for the return of the English; 
but he was expelled when he went to Madras after 
its restoration.’ I said that I had heard the same, 
and that people were saying that those who bad 
returned thither were so dissatisfied that they 
were going away again. He then went to Mortfindi 
Choultry, though it was beginning to rain, 

Tuesday , December 16 . 2 —I did not see the 
Governor to-day but remained at home. I settled 
the lease of Bhuvanagiri to Muhammad KMn of 
Chidambaram, received the agreement from his 
gumastab, Karanappa Nayakkan, gave a feast and 
presents to Mudamiah, NaranSppa Myakkan and 
the ndttars and gumastahs, and signed the lease. 
I wrote to Muhammad KMn as follows :—‘ I have 
received the agreement from your gumastah accord¬ 
ing to your letter, and am sending him with the 

1 Boscawen carried to Europe the Capuchin Father Ron6 and a 
Portuguese priest, Antonio Noronha, who was released in 1750 on the 
application of the Portuguese Minister. (Aldworth to the Admiralty 
June 1,1750, P.R.O., Ad. 1,4119.) 
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lease and a dress of honour as a present for you.’ 
I sent this by NUranappa NSyakkan. 


I then wrote to Chanda Sahib about Tanjore, 
that M. Duquesne might settle it as desired; as 
for the 1,000 guns for troopers, with flints 1 and 
elephants which Chanda S&hib had asked for, I was 
to say that we had already supplied these things in 
abundance, that none could be sent at present, as 
we must keep a stock in hand, but that we would 
enquire for some and send them to Kankai, 
whither he might send to fetch them. I wrote 
accordingly and despatched it along with the 
Governor’s letter to M. Duquesne. It looked much 
like rain to-day. Muttu Bolam Reddi (Muttu Malla 
Reddi’s younger brother) and Emberumai Pillai 
went to attend Muttu Venkatapati Reddi’s funeral 
ceremonies. 

Wednesday, December 17 . 2 —I did not go to 
Mort&ndi Choultry to-day. I hear that P&pu 
Reddi, uncle of Muttu Malla Reddi’s brother-in- 
law, has arrived and that the 20,000 rupees deposit¬ 
ed in Chinna Parasur&man’s house will be taken 
and paid to-morrow morning. We shall see what 
happens then. 

Thursday, December I8 . s —I heard this morning 
that Papu Reddi and Chinna Parasuraman had gone 
together. I believe that his ill-fortune is past and 
that good luck is coming to him, so that he will 

1 Reading paihr! for paththiram. 5 6th M&rgali, Sulla. 
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cease to plan evil and have good sense enough to live 
quietly. God has punished him sufficiently for his 
sin; but His will remains to be seen. They have 
taken with them 20,000 rupees and we shall see 
what happens There was four or five inches of 
raiu to-day. 

Friday, December 19 . 1 —I heard this morning 
that the Governor would come in from Mort&ndi 
Choultry on Sunday; so I remained here, and 
discussed the Tiruviti NattSr’s business. 

I received letters from M. Bruno in French and 
from Anga Pillai. The former says :—‘ N&sir Jang 
who came to Gulbarga has again gone towards 
Sat&ra,ordering Saiyid Lashkar KMn to seize Adoni, 
Rayachoti and other countries this side of the 
Kistna belonging to Hidayat Muhi-ud-dln KMn. 
Accordingly Saiyid Lashkar KMn has captured 
Eayachdti and hoisted his flag there. There is no 
news of Kdsir Jang’s coming southwards. Virama- 
r&j& has burnt Taiyfir and four other villages in the 
Covelong country and is causing disturbances there. 
Malr&jd who has joined the English is helping him 
with troops, powder, shot, etc. His uncle Kaly&na- 
rdj&, who marched to seize hiiq, -'has only men 
enough to surround his fort. As I have only 30 
soldiers, I cannot suppress him. If you will send 
100 sepoys, I will capture Viramar&jfi. and send him 
in. Please mention this to the Governor and send 
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the sepoys quickly.’ I thought of reporting this to 
the Governor, but, as it was after twelve, I decided 
to tell him to-morrow. 

In the evening, I visited the washers’ place, 
and the stamping place, then went to the nut- 
godown, thence to the Company’s godown, and 
complained that goods had not been brought in 
though it was after the middle of December. Then 
I came home. 

When I was in the nut-godown this evening, 
Muttayyan, younger brother of Ranga Pillai, the 
Governor’s writer, came and told me that he had 
come for the 20,000 rupees due on the Chidambaram 
mortgage. I dismissed him saying that a, receipt 
had been sent and that money would come next 
day or the day after. As he left, he said, * I have 
about 10,000 rupees which he told me to send to 
K&rik&l. It must go to-morrow as they need 
money for their expenses.’ I dismissed him saying 
that it would be all right as money would arrive in 
two days and would then be available for these 
expenses. Madananda Pandit, Tirumalai Rao, etc., 
were present. 

Ranga Pillai,, the Governor’s writer, came to me 
at sunrise this morning and said, * Before I began 
to manage Yilliyanallur, Bahhr, etc., the Com¬ 
pany’s jaghir villages. I was esteemed as the 
Governor’s writer. But since Savarimuttu the 
Lame was appointed poligar, he has been ruling and 
my authority as amald&r has been slighted. He 
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plunders and treats me worse than a peon, so that 
the cultivators are refusing to remain. The 
Governor would never forgive him if I reported 
his conduct; but I cannot say anything on’account 
of Madame.’ I should fill over ten pages were I to 
write all he said. After complaining thus, he burst 
into tears and said, ‘ If I quit the employment, I 
shall be blamed; but if I remain, I shall not be 
obeyed. Moreover the lands are not being culti¬ 
vated. How can cultivation go on unless the 
nSttSrs and cultivators respect and obey the amal- 
dSr? Even the cultivators disregard me because 
he does.’ I encouraged and ‘dismissed him. 

Saturday, December 20 }—Appu Mudali sent 
word to me that the Governor would arrive at nine 
o’clock this morning after taking his [early coffee] 
and that the Nay in Sr must be told to send coolies 
and Coffrees. I waited till ten o’clock at the nut- 
godown and then heard that he would arrive in the 
evening. 

M. Bruno’s letters to Madame Dupleix, to 
M. Barthdlemy and to me which arrived yesterday 
from Covelong were sent this morning to the 
Governor at MortSndi Choultry by Parasuraman. 
I stayed till twelve o’clock at the nut-godown, and 
then came home at my usual meal-time. 

As the tables and cooking utensils have been 
brought in from Mortandi Choultry to the Governor’s 
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house, he is sure to arrive this evening. He went, 
to Mort&ndi Choultry on the evening of Wednesday, 
November 5 ; bo, if he returns this evening, he will 
have been there 45 days. The furniture, goods, 
etc., belonging to the lesser Europeans who went 
there have been brought back. 

The Muhammadans say that they shall go in 
procession through the streets to-night on account of 
the Saint’s festival 1 and bathe to-morrow morning. 

The Governor returned from Mort&ndi Choultry 
at half-past five this evening. M. Friell who came 
with him sent a peon for me, so I went with 
Madananda Pandit. He gave me Chanda Sahib’s 
letter, telling me to interpret it. I gave it to 
Madananda Pandit and asked him to read it. Before 
he had finished, the Governor turned to me and 
said, ‘ Chanda Sahib, M. Duquesne and others have 
surrounded the Tanjore fort. Moreover when 
Chanda Sahib told M. Duquesne about TirunaMr 
and other places added as a jaghir to Karikai, it 
was arranged that toranams should not be tied until 
the Tanjore Raja’s parwana was received. But 
M. Duquesne has now written to M. Le Riche, the 
Commandant of Karikai, at once to tie tdranams in 
Tirunaliar, etc., to take possession and seize the kar 
paddy stored there. M. Le Riche has accordingly 
tied tdranams in the 40 villages.’ I said, ‘Last 
year when the English surrounded and attacked 
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Pondichery, they paid 25,000 chakrams for the 
Tirunall&r and Polagam countries mortgaged to us 
and took possession of them. But this year God 
has been pleased to give us full possession of 
Kdttaicheri and other places besides the Tirunalldr 
and Polagam countries. There is no one in India 
or Europe so fortunate as you.’ I praised him thus. 

Madan&nda Pandit interpreted Chanda Sdhib’s 
letter as follows:—* You will have received the 
inam parw&na granting Tirunallar, etc., near 
Kdrikdl in jaghir. I have told M. Duquesne to 
write to the Commandant of K&rik&J to tie toranams 
in those villages and take possession of them. He 
has written accordingly; and they will have taken 
possession of them and written to that effect. I 
advised him to do so without delay as you will 
thereby gain two lakhs of rupees by the kdr paddy 
stored in those places in Chdlamaudalam 1 and the 
paddy now being harvested. So out of these 
jaghirs added to K&rik&l you will gain two lakhs 
of rupees. I am now camped within three miles of 
Tanjore. By God’s grace the kar paddy is stored 
in the country and the pisdnam 2 will be ready for 
harvest in January. In twenty days a large sum 
of money will be received. 

* The Tanjore R&ja told Mandji Appa not to 
fight and said he was willing to pay a large sum ; 

1 I.e.j Tanjore. See Hobson-Jobson, b.v. Coromandel. 
a A finer kind of paddy sown in July, August or September and har¬ 
vested six months later. 
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but for all his words Manoji insisted that he should 
fight and has encamped against us. Manfiji Appa 
is a fool thus to disobey the R&jd. He opposes me 
in spite of knowing that I have your assistance, 
because he is destined to evil. By God’s grace, I 
will take the Tanjore fort, and send you word of 
my rejoicings. You have advanced two months 
pay to M Duquesne and others, and a month’s pay 
to Muzaffar Kh&n; M. Duquesne and the other 
Europeans must receive their pay on the 15th of 
Muharram. 1 Muzaffar KMn’s troops must also be 
paid. If the Europeans and Muzaffar Khan’s people 
are given a month’s pay, I will repay M. Duquesne 
out of the Tanjore money which I expect to receive 
in 20 days.’ 

When Madan&nda Pandit thus interpreted the 
letter, the Governor said, ‘ I have sent 25,000 
rupees for the pay of the Europeans; Muzaffar 
Khfin can wait 20 days for the pay of his sepoys.’ 

He observed, ‘M. Duquesne writes that there 
are many temples in Tanjore and that the streets, 
roads, topes and general fertility excel those of 
Europe. Is it so fine a place ? ’—I replied, ‘ It is 
indeed. We say that there is no country like Ch61a- 
mandalam within 1,000 or 2,000 leagues, nay, in 
the whole world. You may go through Trichinopoly 
for 48 leagues, and it used to yield a revenue of 50 
lakhs or even a crore ; but now only 25 or 30 lakhs. 


1 I.e.y December 26/ 
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The Tanjore country is but 20 leagues across and 
used to yield a crore of revenue. There is no 
country like it. Throughout the land the roads 
along which the cars are drawn are planted with 
avenues of coconuts. There are rows of fine houses 
with temples, mantapams, agraharams and well- 
built pandals, such as must be seen to be imagined. 
Moreover every village has one or two canals always 
breast-deep with water from the Cauveri. Not a 
hundred feet of ground is untilled. The whole 
country is cultivated. It is level throughout and 
its water-channels are as the lines on a man’s hanTL’ 
When I described it thus, M. Friell asked if I had 
seen it. I replied, ' I have seen that part of it 
which lies on the way to Karikal; but I have always 
heard that the rest of the country is just the 
same. So 1 know what it is like.’ The Governor 
said, ‘ In that case the revenues of the Villiyanallur 
and other pargannahs granted as a jaghir for 
Pondichery, and of Tirunallar and other countries 
granted for KdrikS.1 will suffice to maintain the 
Pondichery and Karikal forts, so that the Company 
need send nothing out.’ I replied, ‘ Pondichery 
and Karikal cost about 60,000 pagodas a year; 1 

1 According to the fctat Q&ntral des depenses, dated February 17,1747 
{Arch, des Cols.) the sancth>i ed expenditure at Pondichery was 436,970 
livres and at Karikal 105,851 livros Together the expenses of the two 
settlements would equal a little over 70,000 pagodas. The revenues from 
the new grants near Pondichery and K&rik&l were in 1753 reckoned at 
2,40,000 rupees (M6moire of 1753. P.R.). In 1751-62 they appear to have 
realized 2 lakhs ; but that was the highest figure reached (Menoire pour la 
Compagnie Contre le Marquis de Dwpleix , pieces justificatives 14, C and D). 







but these will yield more.’—* Will they yield three 
lakhs of rupees ?’ he asked. ‘ A little less, I 


replied. 

He then said, ‘ When I was at Mortandi 
Choultry, the wind gave me an intolerable head- 
ache, so I came back ; but even now it is unbearable. 
Just feel my forehead.’ I and M. Friell felt it and 
said, ‘ True, it is fiery hot.’ The Governor then 
said that Chanda Sahib would get 50 lakhs of rupees 
from Tanjore. I said that he would get more- 
M. Friell said, ‘What about the rain we had 
recently? ’ The Governor replied that it would be 
good for millet, ragi, etc. I said, ‘ I hear that it 
rained only on the coast and that it was not so 
heavy inland.’ The Governor said, ‘ I saw clouds 
over Gingee and thereabouts, and it poured with rain.’ 

At the beginning of our conversation, he said, 

* The mortgage amounts have not been received. 
Only one or two thousand rupees have been paid. 
The Chidambaram man who took .a receipt and 
promised to send 20,000 rupees has sent nothing. 
Why is that ? Can’t he be kept from taking food' 
till he pays ? ’ I replied that I had kept him in 
custody at the Choultry, and scolded him severely 
for his misconduct, and repeated what I had written 
about it. I added, ‘ The money will be paid the 
day after to-morrow. There has been a dispute as 
to whether it was to be paid in Pondichery or Arcot 
rupees. Two thousand rupees have been paid on 
account of Tirukkoyilflr and Villupuram. But little 
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money will come in before January. The first crop 
was carried away by ChandS Sahib’s people, and for 
a month and a half from the date of the mortgage 
no money can be expected. The little that comes 
in will just suffice for the expenses. I need not say 
more about it; you know it from the daily, news 
which your writer, Ranga Pillai, sends you about the 
revenues of the Villiyanalltir and Bahfir pargan- 
nahs.’ When I spoke thus in detail, he listened but 
said nothing. 

Madame and other Europeans then arrived 
from Mort&ndi Choultry. I took leave, went to the 
nut-godown, and then came home at nine. 

Chinna Parasur&man, Muttu Malla Reddi’s 
gumastah, Papu Reddi and his shroff Abaranji 
Chetti, paid this evening 20,000 rupees to the 
Governor’s writer, Ranga Pillai and his younger 
brother, Muttayyan, on account of the 40,000 
rupees which Muttu MallS Reddi has agreed to 
pay the Governor. I heard this from the shroff 
who delivered the amount. I also heard that 
dhoolies had been engaged to carry his family 
home on their release to-morrow afternoon. 

When I came away after speaking to the Gov¬ 
ernor at his house this evening, I heard five or six 
shroffs weighing money in writer Ranga Pillai’s 
godown where the money was counted and kept. 
Moreover Chinna Parasuraman, Viraraghavan and 
others were gathered there. I write this as the 
affair has now been settled. 








Sunday, December 2J . l —I went to the Governor 
this morning. He called me as soon as he had taken 
coffee after hearing mass at the church, and asked 
what was said in Chanda Sahib’s letter that came 
yesterday, as it had to be answered. T replied that 
he had written that we should tie tdranams in the 
TirunallSr, etc., villages near Karikiil (for which 
the parwfina has been written) and take possession, 
as at present two years’ revenue might be got out 
of them. Immediately he told me to reply as fol¬ 
lows :—‘ The parwana has been received, tdranams 
have been tied, and we have taken possession. But 
your parwana is not sufficient. The Tanjore R&ja’s 
parw&na is also needed and you should get it signer! 
and sealed when you settle the Tanjore affair. You 
write that the villages contain at present two years’ 
revenue. I do not think so. You also write that 
you will send me your congratulations when you 
capture the fort of Tanjore. I pray God to bless 
you with your desire. I have sent the Europeans’ 
pay in advance, knowing that money is scarce now; 
but you can pay Muzaffar Kh&n’s sepoys yourself, as 
you will have money in 20 days and I Will order him 
to wait till then; but meanwhile give him a little. 
I am labouring whole-heartedly and without respite 
in your interests. Till now about 10,000 rupees 
have been spent in the villages mortgaged by you.’ 
He told me to write thus with compliments. 


1 10th JU Argali , Sukla. 







I then said, ‘ I took the mint contract 1 and you 
ordered me to coin rupees fanams’ weight 2 
heavier and of the Pondichery touch and weight. 
They are accordingly being coined and I have 
received ten rupees. It should be written that only 
these rupees are to pass instead of the old ones of a 
lower touch and that this should be proclaimed 
throughout the country. I will send four rupees.’ 
He told me to write accordingly and send them. So 
I wrote and sent the letter with four rupees by the 
messenger who came thence. I ordered ten of 
these rupees to be given to M. Le Maire to see if 
their touch and weight were equal to those of the 
rupees coined at the Pondichery mint. M. Le Maire 
accordingly tested five rupees and said that they 
were right. They were distinguished by the mark 
of a sun according to orders. He looked at it and 
said, ‘ That is all right; but if they are so big, 
Pondichery rupees will not pass so well; so the 
breadth should be lessened without reducing the 
weight.’ I agreed. M. Le Maire said that, as they 
had the same mark as the Pondichery coins 3 with 
the addition of a dot, people would refuse them. 
But the Governor pointed out that the two marks 
were quite different. I said that, as these were 

1 The succeeding passage shows that this does not refer to the Pondi- 
ohery mint. I suppose it refers to some mint in the new French conces¬ 
sions, possibly VilliyanaMr. 

2 The fanam-weight at Pondichery was one-ninth of a pagoda-weight 
or almost 6 grs. Troy (the Crescent pagoda weighing 63 grs. Troy) . 

3 The Pondichery mint-mark was a Crescent. 
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equal to the Pondichery rupees, the mint people 
might be ordered to go on coining them thus. He 
repeated this to M. Le Maire and ordered me to tell 
the shroffs. M. Le Maire asked, ‘What if they 
lower the touch of the coins ? ’ I replied, ‘ Then 
they will be refused.’—‘ True,’ the Governor said, 
and gave the orders. 

The Governor then complained tliat the Com¬ 
pany’s goods had not been baled. I replied, 
‘According to the rate at which you have fixed the 
rupee, 1,20,000 pagodas have been advanced. Up 
to the last day of Purattasi, goods worth 41,000 
and odd pagodas were brought in. The go.ods now 
baled are worth 4,000 and odd pagodas—in all 
goods worth 40,000 pagodas [sic] have been 
brought in. About 33,000 pagodas have been 
advanced to the godowns, the washers, the stamping 
place and the Fort; and the balance is on hand. 
About 40[000] pagodas are yet due on the cloth 
investment. That is how the account of the 
120[000] is made up. Regarding the lakh of 
rupees ordered to be paid to Chanda S^hib, the 
copper pledged has realized the amount all but 8,000 
and odd pagodas.’ The Governor said that he 
would speak to M. Cornet about it and pav in 
what was due beyond the produce of the copper. 
He added that I must get goods brought in at once. 

I replied that pagodas were coming in on account 
of the copper sales, and that by the middle of March 
goods for the 10,000 pagodas would be packed and 




despatched by the ships. As for the coarse blue- 
cloth, cloth to the value of 9,000 pagodas had been 
brought in on account of the advances, and the 
balance must be accounted for. 1 2 This has been 
added to the copper business for which money is 
coming in, and which was deferred because copper 
was scaroe. But the whole affair will be settled by 
January or February [ ]• 

Monday, December 22 .*—As cloth was being 
sorted at the Fort this morning, I stayed there till 
ten o’clock till all was packed. Afterwards hi. 
Cornet gave me accounts written in August last for 
the cooly I had paid for the rewashing of the cloth, 
for the chintz taken at Madras on its capture and 
given to the painters to be finished, and for the 
cooly I paid the Company’s washers for washing 
white cloth. He showed me also an order on M. 
Guillard for these sums, so I signed an acknowledg¬ 
ment that I had received them. For 133 pagodas 
and about 10 fanams, M. Guillard gave me 427£ 
rupees. 3 I took them, went to the Governor’s, and 
reported that 38 bales had been sorted and baled. 

He then said there had been no news for four or 
five days about the Tanjore affair. I replied that 
although no letters had come, I had heard the 
following news from travellers:—Manfiji App& 
raised a battery in the middle of the Mariyamman 

1 Reading sellu v£num for sengal v&num. 

2 11th Mdrgali, Sulcla. 

At the rate of 320 rupees per 100 pagodas. 
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temple outside the Fort of Tanjore, and camped 
there with 4,000 horse and SO,000 foot, 500 or 600 
English and Dutch,' with the English flag and guns, 
powder, shot, etc. Our people attacked it on 
Wednesday last and captured it, on which defeat 
the Tanjoreans fled. When I spoke thus, he said, 

« They cannot stand and fight. We shall have news 
to-day or to-morrow.’ 

M. Elias’ son has petitioned the Governor, com¬ 
plaining that Pfimalattfi, Ohetti and Cbinnayyan had 
cheated him in the sale of M. Elias’ brown cloth; 
so the Governor sent for the Second, and told him 
to enquire into and settle the matter, adding, 

* There is no sense in this complaint. M. Elias is 
old and has written nonsense. Besides who can 
complain 6 months after he has paid the brokerage, 
written out the sale accounts, and packed and 
sent off the cloth by the ships?’ So saying he 
dismissed him. 

I then came home as it was past twelve. I had 
bathed and was about to eat my food, when two 
messengers brought letters from M. Duquesne at 
the camp before Tanjore. The Governor sent a 
peon for me as soon as he had read the letter, so 
I ate in haste and went to him at half-past two. 
On seeing me, he said, * M. Duquesne has written 
from camp. You were right in saying that there 
had been a fight.’ He then related the news in the 

About 20 Europeans were sent to Tanjore to assist in the defence. 
It is rerj possible that there were some Dutchmen among them. 









letter as follows :—‘ When our troops, encamped 
at the Mariyamman temple, attacked the Tanjore 
army encamped opposite in three divisions, con¬ 
sisting of 4,000 horse, 30,000 foot and 500 English 
and Dutch soldiers with an English flag, the 
enemy scattered and fled in all directions. Some 
horsemen and soldiers, and some of the English 
and Dutch who came to their help and were in 
garrison there were killed. When our people took 
the English flag, the enemy begged for quarter. 
This was granted, and then we advanced swiftly 
and seized a gateway of the fort of Tanjore. 1 The 
Mj& and others, being much alarmed, grew angry 
with Manoji and told him he should never have 
fought when they were treating, and complained 
that he was risking the whole kingdom. The R&jil 
then sent some Marathas to treat with M. Duquesne 
and peace may be concluded.’ 

He then told me to write congratulatory letters 
to ChandS Siihib and NawSb Muzaffar Jang, saying 
that M. Duquesne had sent a full account of his 
successful attack on Tanjore and that he (the 
Governor) was greatly pleased and felt sure that 
the fort of Tanjore would be taken. Letters were 
written according to the Governor’s orders and 
despatched by the two messengers who came from 


1 This version is at variance with that generally accepted, according 
to which certain posts outside the toriHt were seized on December 18 •, 
envoys were sent out next day; and Duquesne only seized one of the 
gates of the city on December 28. 
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M. Duquesne. They were given a present of ten 
rupees. 

After six o’clock this evening two camel-people 
from Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din Khan and two from 
Chanda Shhib, four in all, came with congratulatory 
letters like M. Duquesne’s about the victory at 
Tanjore. The Governor sent for me, and, giving 
me the letters, told me to interpret them. They 
contained the same news as M. Duquesne’s letter— 
the fight with the Tanjoreans, their retreat, our 
advance and capture of the entrance to the Tanjore 
fort, the grant of terms, and our demand of a crore 
of rupees as the condition, of peace, Avith compli¬ 
ments. When I reported their contents to the 
Governor, his joy was indescribable. 

As a letter reporting the victory at Tanjore was 
also received from camp for despatch to ’All Naqi 
Sahib of Wan diwash by a camel-man, 1. sent 
it along with a letter of congratulations from myself 
to Taqi Sahib, speaking in similar terms of the vic¬ 
tory of Tanjore. I got 120 rupees from Mudippiri 
Muttukumara Pillai and gave them as a present to 
the four camel-people according to the Governor s 
orders. I told one of these to set out at day-break 
to-morrow with the letters for YVandiwash. 

Wednesday , December 2d. 1 —When I went to the 
Governor at ten o’clock this morning, I related to 
him the contents of ^All Naqi Sahib s letter as 


1 13th M&rgali, Sukla. 







follows: — ‘I took leave of you and accompanied 
His Highness Oh and 4 Sahib. After affairs at Udai- 
y&rpfllaiyam, Ariyalur, Valikondapuram, and with 
Husain S&hib’s son had been settled, I took leave 
of Chanda S&hib and his son, Raz3 Sahib, and went 
to Tyagar, where I visited Imam Sahib’s son, who is 
under your protection, and settled his affairs accord¬ 
ing to your letter. Then I went to Wandiwash to 
prostrate myself at my father’s feet. When I left 
Chanda Sahib, he spoke to me of certain secret 
matters and asked me to report them tp you. I 
cannot write of them in a letter but must speak of 
them in person. I shall therefore collect a few 
troops and come to Pondichery ; and you will decide 
what should be dpne when I have informed you of 
the matter. The low people who have risen must 
be subdued.’ When I reported this, he told me to 
vrite inviting him hither and saying, ‘ I am much 
obliged by your letter stating that you have settled 
about Imflm SShib’s son’s killa and jaghir, as he is 
under our protection. If any have long befriended 
us, it is our nature and religious duty to show grati¬ 
tude to their children and to regard their business 
as ten times greater than our own. As Im&m 
S&hib’s son’s affair is more important than our own, 
I am very grateful for your great care therein. If 
you march with an army, do not bring it here but 
let it halt at a distance.’ Such a letter was written 
with compliments, sealed, and despatched by ’All 
Naqi S&hib’s man. 




I informed the Governor of it. He asked if I 
knew why he intended to bring troops with him. I 
said that it was to reduce the man at CMtpattu 1 
and get a large sum of money. * I think so too,’ he 
said. 

The Governor gave M. Delarche for translation 
into French the congratulatory letters from Chandd. 
S&hib and Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din Khan reporting M. 
Duquesne’s victory over the Tanjore army. M. 
Delarche omitted Chandsl S&hib’s remark, that it was 
strange that not only had the English and Dutch fled, 
but those who surrendered delivered their flag to our 
people. Madananda Pandit therefore went to him 
this morning, got this inserted, and gave it to me. 
When I gave it to the Governor, he read it and- said, 
* Your interpretation of Hidayat Muhi-ud-din KMn’s 
letter does not agree with his translation. You said 
he wrote that it was his good fortune to have joined 
us, that it was his enemies’ evil fate not to have 
done so, at which they now are troubled, and that 
his good fortune, assuming my form, had defeated 
the enemy and would bring him success; but I find 
nothing like that here.’ I replied, ‘ One phrase in 
his letter gives all that meaning, and I interpreted 
it accordingly.’—‘ But,’ said he, * nothing of the 
sort is said here.’ I replied, ‘ Perhaps he forgot it.’ 
Thereupon he told me to have Hidayat Muhi-ud-din 
KMn’s letter translated by M. Le Beaume. I said 


1 I.e. Mir Asad, 
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I would do so; and when I came away, Madan&nda 
Pandit said, * He would not insert it in spite of my 
requests. When NSsir Jang comes, he will tear 
asunder any one who dares even to name Chandd 
Sahib or Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din Kh&n before him. 
Then we shall see what befalls those who rejoice 
now and pride themselves on the assistance they 
have given.’ I cannot describe his fear. He added, 
* If you get it translated by M. Le Beaume and give 
it to the Governor, the latter wilt send for [M. 
Delarche] and scold him. He will accuse me; and 
I shall have to say that he would not write it in 
spite of my request; so we shall become enemies.’ 
Thus the Brahman showed his vexation. He 
added [ ]. 

Friday, December 26 }—As soon as the Govern¬ 
or returned from the Church, a letter was received 
from Safdar Husain Khan, Killedar of Kalavai, with 

some plantains, and earthenware goglets, etc._100 

articles in all. Having read my letter, I inter¬ 
preted the Governor’s which was written as follows, 
after many compliments upon the glory won by the 
Governor with the help of those under him, * Form¬ 
erly I drew out a plan of a fort on a sheet of 
paper, showing the several defences with the posi¬ 
tions of the cannon, guns, magazines, barracks, etc., 
and sent it to Nawab isaf J4h. He was greatly 
pleased with it, and put it with his papers; but as 
he then marched northwards and subsequently died, 


* loth M&ryali, Bukla, 







he never carried out the plan. I drew out another 
plan and gave it to Hi day at Muhi-ud-din Khan; 


he also was pleased with it, but has done nothing 
Please speak to ChandS. S&hib who has now become 
master of the Carnatic, and do what may be neces¬ 
sary. I will send the plan of the fort, etc., by my 
vakil. Please tell Chanda Sahib to act accordingly, 
divide the army as suggested therein, appoint me 
commander of the troops, and settle my business 
I showed it to M. d’Auteuil and M. Law when they 
were here and they may have spoken to you of it.’ 
After translating this, I showed the Governor, the 
plantains, and the goglets, etc., made of white earth, 
sent by Safdar Husain KMn. He was highly 
pleased and asked me to give 20 rupees to those 
who had brought them. 

He then sent for M. d’Auteuil and asked him 
if he had seen the plan of the fort. He said he had 
and praised it highly. Thereupon the Governor told 
me to reply as follows:—* I am extremely pleased 
to receive the plantains, etc., with your letter, and 
am much gratified with the different sorts of fruit 
which you have been pleased to send. As for the 
fort, I will do what may be necessary when 1 have 
received the plan from the vakil and will write 
further. M. d’Auteuil is always praising you and 
sends his salaams.’ He ordered me to write such 
a letter, and have it sealed and despatched. 

I then said, ‘ We seized PaiyamMdi and other 
places as they adjoined the Reddis’ lands. Hearing 
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this, Hirasat Khan wrote requesting us to restore 
them. I will write to him that orders have already 
been passed for their restoration.’ ‘ Do so,’ he said. 
I therefore wrote letters to these two and had them 
despatched. 

I then said I had heard that Muttu B61am Reddi, 
Muttu MallS. Reddi’s younger brother, had made a 
good haul. He said, ‘ Let everyone understand that 
he is in charge of affairs there and at the same time 
contrive to get money from him. With what they 
paid yesterday, the whole amount of 40,000 rupees 
has been made up. So I have ordered the release 
of his family and children. Don’t appear to be 
acting in this business, but let people think that 
his brother is acting of himself in order to secure 
his share. The country is to be delivered to the 
younger brother, so see that you manage well and 
get some money out of it. Let me have what you 
have received till now, including to-day.’ I then 
came home, as though to get some papers, and fetched 
the money. 

I hear that his children imprisoned in the Choul¬ 
try godown have been released, that Chinna Para- 
sur&man took them to his house, made them bathe, 
bestowed money, etc,, on Br&hmans, anointed the 
temple god, and then gave a feast to Muttu Mai la 
Reddi’s wife, children and sister, though he was 
always boasting to Madame and the Governor that 
he had got the largest possible amount from him for 
their release. Viragu who sold without shame a 
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holy image for 30 pieces of silver, and who helped him 
in this affair, is also said to be in great spirits. I 
afterwards heard that Chinna Parasuraman had 
written a cadjan to Muttayyan at Chidambaram, 
saying that he must come to Pondichery as his pre¬ 
sence was required for the splendid celebration of the 
Pongal festival that was intended. He is chattering 
like a drunken monkey, and running to and fro, mad 
with joy at having completed this long business. 
A man who can destory a kingdom with a word does 
such things as this daily and never speaks of them 
to others or boasts as though they were great affairs ; 
whereas to him who has begged in vain for a morsel 
of rice, manakattai 1 will seem like nectar. As in 
the whole course of his life this is the only affair he 
has managed, his success has naturally gone to his 
head and he is raving like a mad man. 

The Governor sent for me [ ]. 

M. Barnewall and an Englishman arrived this 
afternoon from Pulicat. The Governor called me 
and said,‘Porto Novo lascars have stolen some 
catamarans from Covelong; as six Portuguese 
ships have to be brought here, write to the 
faujdar of Porto Novo to provide what is needed, 
boat-people, etc., to bring them, and to seize and • 
beat the lascars and recover the stolen catamarans.’ 

I wrote accordingly. 

He again sent for me at twelve o’clock and said, 
‘Letters sent from camp on the 15th have not 


* See vol. iv., p. 232, n. 2, ante. 
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arrived. I hear that they have been waylaid by 
robbers, but the tappal-people have said nothing 
about it. Find out where it happened and let me 
know.’ I agreed. I came home at noon for my food 
and the Governor did not send for me this afternoon. 

Mahar&ja Raj a [sic] Sri Madame Avargal wrote 
to me as follows 1 :—* I write to you because you 
have not come here for three days. I formerly told 
you that Sunguvar must be told to find security 
before his departure for his debt to Rangan, the 
assayer. How is it that be is preparing to depart 
without doing so ? When I spoke to the Governor 
about it in the time of Pedro Mudaliyar, he said that 
I ought to be paid, but desired me to wait till the 
accounts had been settled. Now the assayer, 
Rangan, has ordered Venkatanaranappa Ayyan to 
collect the amount, so he is managing the affair. I 
will send you all the bonds, and you must get me 
the amount. I well know the Tamils’ deceit and 
misdeeds. If I should in anger tell the truth, many 
would be punished. Beware.’ 

On November 16, Madame sent me four bonds, 
one given by Sunguvar to Dimmasayyan of the 
Madras mint, two bonds executed by Venkata- 
n&ranappa Ayyan pledging this document for 2,500 
rupees to Madame Dupleix, and another agreeing 
to pay a quarter to the Governor—with a message 
saying that Lakshmi Myakkan and others should 

1 The following letter must, hare been written on or before Novem¬ 
ber 15. 






only depart after they had paid the amount. At 
twelve o’clock to-day, Madame Dupleix sent her 
chobdar Muhammad Husain to get these bonds. 
MadanUnda Pandit and others were with me, so I 
showed chobdar Muhammad Husain these four bonds 
and sent him away with them. 

Saturday , December 27 ?—Chinna Parasur&man 
who is standing surety for Muttu Malla Reddi and 
has provided him with money, his pupil Viraragha- 
van the gambler, and Appu asked the Governor to 
send for Muttu MalM Reddi’s paddy, etc., accounts 
and check the entry of payments. When I went 
to him this morning, he told me to bring them. I 
said I would do so. There was nothing else of 
importance. 

At six o’clock this evening I told the Governor 
that BjMji Pandit had sent by four bullocks 20,000 
Cuddalore rupees due on account of the Chidam¬ 
baram mortgage. He asked me to examine it 
to-morrow morning and deliver it to his writer. I 
agreed and came away. 

There arrived to-day Tahsildar Venkata R&o’s 
letter of yesterday, saying that Villupuram Iswara 
Ayyan died at Kalkurichi on the night of Tuesday 
the 12th [ ], there being then a full-moon 

and a lunar eclipse. He had two grown-up sons, 
Narayana Sastri and Nilakantha Ayyan and, though 
he was 80 at his death, he went on making money 
to the last and continued to exercise all paternal 


1 16 th MArgali, Sukla - 





authority, so that no one knows anything about his 
sons. The Muhammadans respected him for his 
honesty, sincerity and prudent conduct; we have 
still to learn his sons’ characters. 

Sunday, December 28 . 1 —The Governor slept till 
half-past eight this morning, and then accompanied 
his family to Church to hear mass. I saw him on 
his return. 

According to his orders, I told B&lilji Pandit 
and my Chidambara Mudali to examine and deliver 
to Muttayyan, younger brother of Ranga Pillai, the 
Governor’s writer, the 20,000 rupeep, brought 
yesterday on account of the Chidambaram mortgage. 
Then I went to the nut-godown, sent for the 
Company’s merchants, ordered them strictly to 
bring to my house the money for Chidambaram and 
[Tiruppappuliyftr] as soon as possible, and having 
dismissed them, came home at noon. 

This afternoon, BSlaji Pandit and Chidambara 
Mudali had the money examined by the shroffs and 
delivered it. Then they came to me and said, ‘ We 
paid in 15,000 and odd Cuddalore rupees 2 and 4,000 
and odd Chidambaram rupees—20,000 in all; but, 
as the shroffs demanded batta at 1 ~ per cent, on 
account of the difference between Cuddalore and 
Pondichery rupees, only 19,600 and odd rupees has 


1 17th M&rguli , Sukla. 

2 The English opened a mint at Cuddalore early in 1747, in ooneequence 
of the loss of Madras Pub. to Eng., May 2, 1747, and S. Foxall to the 
Company, n.d. (I.O. Misc. Ltn. Reed. 1747-48, No. 118). 






been credited in the accounts, the batta coming 
to 300 and odd. We said we would write to 
Mudamiab, younger brother of Lai Khan of Chidam¬ 
baram, get the amount and complete the sum of the 
20,000 rupees.’ I then told B&Uvji Pandit and others 
to go home for their food 

I hear that the Raja of Tanjore, despairing 
because his counsellors had brought matters to such 
a pass, and preferring death to the loss of his fort 
and country, has fallen upon the French, ChandS. 
SfUiib and Muzaffar Jang, who had crossed the 
ditch and seized the entrance to the fort, and driven 
them back to the MSriyamman temple, where they 
still remain, discussing terms. I also hear, that, in 
return for the presents N&sir Jang sent to Fort St. 
David, hey have prepared a present for him, in¬ 
cluding a tent of broad-cloth with a red-velvet lining. 
Petrus and other Armenians have left Madras for 
Pulicat on account of some quarrel. M. Barne- 
wall, M. La M^trie and other Frenchmen with the 
Christians, Tamils and even the Capuchins have also 
gone away, and only the merchants and some others 
are staying on account of what is due to them 
For 121 years they wrought doing more and more 
injustice, till at last their power came to an end, 
and now can hardly be restored. I think perpetual 
disturbances will prevent its restoration; but all 
depends on the will of God. 

As there was to be a ball at the Governor’s 
house to-night, the whole house was lit up. He has 
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not danced since he became Governor, but, as 
he intends to go to Europe in October next, 
and as to-day is the fourth day after the birth of 
God, they danced in honour of the festival—an 
unusual thing. [ .] 

Monday, December 29 }'—-The Governor slept till 
eleven o’clock to-day, dressed at noon and sat down 
to table; so I could not speak to him and came 
home. He went out driving this afternoon, and, 
returning home at six o’clock, sent for me. When 
I went, he said, ‘ The shroffs say the 20,000 rupees 
on account of Chidambaram may be accepted with 
270 rupees extra as batta. Let them take back the 
money and pay the amount in eight days in 
Pondichery rupees.’ 

Two thousand rupees have been received from 
Kalkurichi in low-touch fanams, and I told the 
Governor that I would change them into rupees 
and pay in the produce to-morrow. 

The Second then came and said, ‘ A complaint 
was brought against the Killedar of Gingee for 
having neither recovered the goods that were stolen 
nor repaid the quarter-share (250 pagodas) given 
him on that account. I have already spoken about 
this and it should be settled.’ I said, * When the 
matter was partly discussed, they declared that 
they would settle the matter themselves and recover 
the money from the poligar. He got the thief 
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released, took charge of him, and went away, having 
written a receipt for. the money given to him.’ He 
replied, ‘Inquire about it to-morrow morning. I 
have also appointed you to settle the adoption 
dispute with shroff Muttukumarappa Chetti. So 
see to it.’ I agreed. I was told not to admit that 
the disputed property was the bride-gift but to 
leave it uncertain whether it was bride-gift or 
bride-price. 1 I then went to the nut-godown. 

The son of the Killedar of Gingee came and told 
me the Second had sent for him. I repeated to 
him what the Second had said, and dismissed him, 
asking him to come to the Fort to-morrow morning. 

When I summoned the Mahan&ttars according 
to the Governor’s orders and told them to settle 
the dispute between Asarappa Mudali’s wife and 
his younger brother Dairiya Mudali, Lakshmana 
NAyakkan, Sankara Ayyar, Sungu Mutturama Chetti, 
S4sMchala Chetti, Chittambala Chetti and others 
came with a cadjan writing which ran as follows : — 
Dairiya Mudali declares that the disputed property 
cannot be bride-gift; but Malayappa Mudali, 
attorney of As&rappa Mudali’s wife, declares that 
it cannot be called bride-price. I said to the 
MahftnSttSrs, ‘ Suits are usually decided in favour 
of one party only, the one demand being just and 
the other unjust. I have never seen or heard of 

1 The account, is obscuro. Apparently the dispute related to the 
marriage of an adopted child. A bride-gifc is property presented to 
the bride by her family ; a bride-pi ice is presented to the bride by the 
hnsband’s family. 
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persons like you who decide in favour of both. It 
is the first time I have ever met with such a thing. 
If I take a definite part, the priests and others will 
say that I favour Kanakar&ya Mudali’s people and 
that I am at the bottom of this suit. These are not 
times when justice flourishes, so any words of mine 
would be misunderstood. I will tell the Governor 
immediately. Come to-morrow.’ So saying, I 
dismissed them. Chinna Mudali [told] them that, if 
they found the property to be bride-gift 15,000 
pagodas would be obtained. 

Tuesday , December SO }—At half-past six this 
evening the Governor sent for me and asked if 
Muttu MaM Reddi’s paddy, etc., accounts had 
been received. I said they had, and that I would 
compare them with our accounts and bring the sale 
money and the accounts together. The Governor 
said, ‘You are taking no trouble to settle this 
promptly because the matter was not entrusted to 
you; hence all this delay.’ I replied, ‘ Sir, if you 
say so, what can I do but ascribe it to my ill- 
fortune? Muttu MallS Reddi’s younger brother 
addressed you through Madame and tried his best 
to seize Muttu Mall a Reddi; but, as the latter 
escaped, his wife and children were brought and 
imprisoned. Then the younger brother, who had 
done so much in that affair, died 1 2 and you and 


1 19th MArgali, Sukla. 

* I cannot reconcile this with other statements unless this was a 
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Madame lo8t all hope about it. Muttu MaM Reddi 
tried four or five times to settle the affair through 
Chinna Parasur&man and lame Savarimuttu, but did 
not succeed. He then tried to get Anwar-ud-din 
Kh&n to help him with an army; 1 and then gave up 
all hopes of recovering his wife. When *A nwar-ud- 
din Kh&n perished and Chandsi S&hib became the 
Subahdar, he tried again, but in vain. When he 
heard of Nfisir Jang’s marching, he went to Chingle- 
put, and conferred with Hukumat Rio, Samp&ti 
Rao’s younger brother. Again failing, he went to 
Madras. I informed you of this at the time, and 
you said that he might be brought to terms if I took 
up the lease of Tindivanam, seized his grain and 
cattle and prepared to sell them. I took the lease 
accordingly and sold them. He then approached 
me through Seshachala Chetti. But I answered 
that it was not my affair and that he had to 
settle with Madame. They offered to pay 40,000 
rupees to you and 5,000 to me—45,000 rupees in 
all; but when I told you, you ordered me to let it 
be settled through Madame. They did so, and 
obtained the release of his family. You told me 
to refund the sale proceeds of the paddy, cattle, 
etc., give in the accounts, sell nothing more and 
restore the goods still unsold, and promised that I 
should be compensated for the loss of the paddy, 

1 He also tried to induce the English to intervene (see Country 
Correspondence, 1749, p 12) ; but news of a suspension of arms had already 
been received, and the English could only make platonic representations 
to Dupleix who simply ignored them* 
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etc., stolen from my villages, that Muttu Mall4 
Reddi should have nothing to do with Tindivanam, 
that his younger brother should be appointed 
poligar, and that I should collect the money and 
manage the revenues as I liked. This I have done. 
How then can I be charged with delay or careless¬ 
ness ? I have earned nothing but their displeasure 
by what I have done; they have come to terms, 
and even the mediators have got something for their 
share. Till now I have ever been mindful of your 
profit, regardless of blame falling upon me. If 
you now blame me, what can I do but regret my 
ill-fortune r* The fault must be my own.’ He 
grew somewhat angry and told me to give in Muttu 
Mallsl tteddi’s accounts and the sale produce, and 
settle the affair. I said I would do so to-day or 
to-morrow. 

He then said that the whole town was complain¬ 
ing that I was forcing people to present mohurs 
for the New Year. I replied, ‘ You said that it was 
not well for cloth to be brought you, and that people 
should bring either mohurs or pagodas, so I obtained 
mohurs from you for them to present to you. I 
did this solely for you, and I gained not a single 
cash. In spite of all the trouble 1 have taken in 
the execution of your orders, I am thought ill of. 
For the last three years, Madame has been sending 
for the bazaar-people and even the coolies, and 
asking them what they give me. It is usual with 
us for the bridegroom to make a settlement upon 
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his bride at the time of the marriage; and 
she enquired into that also. If I had got a 
cash in these ways, I could not have lived here 
half an hour. Madame enquired and complained. 
You also made enquiries and you know that my 
accusers charged me falsely; it is my ill-fortune 
that you should now speak thus of me.’ The 
Governor was displeased at my speaking so fear¬ 
lessly. 

He then asked if the coarse blue-cloth were 
ready. I said that it was nearly so. He continued, 
‘ You owe the Company a sum of pagodas and pro¬ 
mised to pay 5,000 pagodas a year. Now jou have 
leased Tiruviti, Bhuvanagiri, eto., six or seven 
pargannahs in all—and you will gain much there¬ 
from. Besides, ChandS. Sahib gave you five villages 
as an inam, from which J'ou will gain about 10,000 
rupees; you will be able this year to make good all 
your losses. Pay 5,000 pagodas as you have pro¬ 
mised, or something more, out of your profits and 
thus clear yourself.’ I replied, * What you say is 
true ; if everything goes on well till September, and 
the collections are got in without arrears, I shall 
make a profit; but if there are arrears, T shall 
scarcely be able to pay the rent. As you say, I 
shall make a profit if the rain is as plentiful as last 
year ; but for lack of rain the sambS crop is not 
promising, and I do not know what profit there 
will be. You know what my debts are. Owing to 
the English disturbances, trade is at a stand still 




At Porto Novo alone I am owed about 15,000 
pagodas for my houses [ ]•’ 


I washed my face at sunrise this morning, put on 
holy ash, and sat down. Ganapati Pillai, the writer 
at the washing ford, came and said that he had 
heard from some one in Chinna Mudali’s house as 
true news that Varlam, Dairiyam and one or two 
others were saying there that the lturope ships had 
arrived at Mascareigne with a new Governor and 
Councillors on board, and that the ships would 
arrive [here] by the end of this month or in Janu¬ 
ary ; that when they arrived, there would be a 
change of government and they would bring an 
order appointing Dairiya Mudali dubash, and strange 
things would be seen in a month. He said that 
they talked thus with laughter, and that they also 
spoke of secret matters. I replied, * Good ! A man 
surely gets what he is destined to receive. Do I 
depend upon this post ? Am I not a merchant as 
well? Some one may hold the post nominally. 
The Governor himself appointed me and ordered me 
to attend to all the business. I did not seek the 
post. If it be given to hitn, it will be well; I shall 
be relieved of much trouble.’ I then asked him who 
told him the news. He said that it was Paramu- 
natha Pillai. I answered, ‘ Good ; the brown cloth 
received yesterday at the Fort from KArikdl must be 
given to the washers, so you had better go.’ So 
saying I dismissed him. 
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Then I spoke with some people from Tiruviti; 
and afterwards went to the Fort, as cloth was being 
sorted, had 45 bales packed, stayed there till eleven 
o’clock, and went to M. Cornet’s to settle accounts 
with him. When I was talking with him, two 
or three of the Governor’s peons came. Imme¬ 
diately I took leave of M. Cornet and went to the 
Governor’s. He had just heard that English soldiers 
had been seized at Bfthfir, one of the Company’s 
villages, by the Company’s peons, and that there¬ 
upon an English officer and 100 English soldiers, 
sepoys, etc., had entered B&hhr fort and carried off 
the two English soldiers who had deserted from 
Fort St. David. The Governor sent for me to 
interpret the statements of the people who had come 
from B&hdr, so that M. Boyelleau, the Secretary 
of the Council, might write a letter to be sent 
to Fort St. David; and he told me to sit beside 
M. Boyelleau, so that he could write down the state¬ 
ments from my interpretation. 1 Accordingly, I, 
M. Bertrand and M. Boyelleau sat in M. Bertrand’s 
writing room, [and having sent for] the people from 
Bdhur [ ]. 

Wednesday, December 31 . 2 —As brown cloth was 
being sorted at the Fort this morning, I went 
there, and then to the Governor’s. He talked about 


1 This affair gave rise to the first of these tedious controversies between 
the English and the French Councils, in which each side strove to piove 
that it had technical right, while studiously avoiding the real issues. 

* 2 0th M&rgali , Snkla 
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Tanjore and other affairs, and then asked if the 
English had gone mad that they should enter our 
limits and seize people. I said that otherwise they 
would not have done so, and added, ‘ After Sungu 
VenkatSchala Chetti’s sons’ marriages were cele¬ 
brated at Fort St. David, their gardens were 
destroyed when Mr. Pitt and Mr. Benyon were 
Governors, but orders have been received from 
Europe about the sale of Chint&dripet, that 4,000 
pagodas are to be given to Venkatachala Chetti’s 
sons for the garden, besides an agreement for the 
supply of 10,000 pagodas’ worth of goods and the 
privilege of using torches publicly.’ 1 He then asked 
about Teliya Singa Chetti, younger brother of 
Tambu Chotti. I replied that he had also been 
given a contract and that they intended allowing 
him a palankin and torches, like his eldest brother. 
I also told him what they had had to spend to get 
this. 

When he had listened to this, he mentioned the 
arrival of Saiyid Lashkar Khdn at Raichffr and his 
plundering; looking at a map from the Kistna to 


1 SnDgn Venkat&chalam, better known as Sungu R&ma, was the prin¬ 
cipal Company’s merchant in the early part of the eighteenth century at 
Madras. He possessed the ground on which th«> weaving settlement of 
Chint&drip6t was built ; but his title was held to be invalid, as the grant 
had been made by the Governor only, instead of by the Governor and 
Council. This caused a quarrel between Sungu R&ma and the Company ; 
he declined to complete his contracts; and was finally cast in damages. 
He died in 1736. Ten yeare later, on a petition from his son, Venkata- 
r&ma, the Company directed the fine to be refanded (Pub. Des. from Eng., 
May 7, 174*6). Ranga Pillars account is thus inaccurate in many details. 
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Cape Comorin he found Raichfir, Adoni, etc., and 
Tanjore fort; and talked about them. > 

Then M. L’Hostie came and asked the Governor 
for a letter to be written to Mudamiah of Chidam¬ 
baram for the surrender of ’Abd-ul-lah KMn and 
Ahmad KMn, two of Shaikh ’Abd-ul-rahm&n’s sepoys 
who have deserted. He sent for me and told me to 
write the letter. I wrote one and gave it to him. 
I have heard no other important news. 

I heard to-night from people who have come 
from Chingleput for Nannachi’s marriage, that mes¬ 
sengers had brought news to Zain-ud All Khan at 
Chingleput of NAsir Jang’s reaching Raichur fort 
and the country south of the Kistna given by the 
former Nizfim to Hid&yat M.uhi-ud-din Khan, and 
that the messengers had been given 300 rupees as 
a present for this glad news which had filled him 
with joy. 

MadaMnda Pandit, who had read Shaikh ’ Abd-ul- 
rahiMn’s letter to M. du Bausset, reported the 
contents to me as follows :—‘ Manoji Appa sallied 
out of the fort of Tanjore and fought one night, 
whereon many were killed and wounded on both 
sides. They are not performing the treaty they 
made for the payment of money, but are fighting 
again. Powder and shot have been sent for to 
Karikal; and some of the wounded have come.’ 
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JANUARY 1750. 

Thursday, January 1 }—As it was New Year’s 
Day, I went to visit the Governor, but first visited 
Madame with a pomegranate, and prayed God to 
bless her with good health in the coming year. 
She shed tears and said, ‘ Pray God the Governor 
may remain here and not go to Europe.’ I said 
that I prayed it might be so. Then Madame 
d’Auteuil, the Governor’s sister-in-law, with her 
sons, etc., M. Friell who married her daughter, and 
others, came and offered their New Year wishes. 
To all of them the Governor replied, ‘ You may do 
this now, but you will not be able to next year,’ and 
mournfully inquired after their health, on which 
they also shed tears, their minds being troubled 
with grief. I then went with a pomegranate, and, 
giving it to him, said, * May God give you a happy 
New Year, bless you with long life, and continue 
you here to dispense happiness to us. Our fore¬ 
fathers knew Louis XIY who conquered the whole 
of Europe, and Aurangzib the PMshah of India. 
For sixty years we heard of none like them till we 
saw them again in you; so you must needs win 
success and glory in these lands. God has been 
pleased to bless you with both, and I pray He may 
give you long life and suffer your continuance 
here.’ He used to answer joyfully whenever I 

1 2lst M&rgali, SuJcla. Ranga Pillai dates this * 1749 ’ by error, 
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praised him thus ; but now he did not even look at 
me and remained silent as though not hearing what 
I said. 


MadanSnda Pandit, Yaniku Antannan and other 
Company’s servants offered him limes. He accepted 
their gifts without looking at them. We all paid 
him our respects when he was going to church to 
hear mass. Then we all departed and went by 
M. Legou’s house to St. Paul’s church at the end 
of the street where the Europeans live. 

He always used to say that he would never touch 
or receive limes if offered to him. But this year 
he received them, accepted our compliments and 
returned them suitably. Then T&nappa Mudali, 
M61ugiri Pandit’s son and others took their 
leave. 

On my way to the Governor’s house, I met his 
peon who said that he wanted me. When I arrived, 
the house looked deserted and miserable in spite of 
the great feast. The master was in a corner with 
' a letter in his hand, looking cheerless. These eight 
years, I have never seen him so downcast. 1 Two 
peons from Taqi S&hib brought two letters, one 
from ’Ali Naqi Sahib and the other from Taqi 
Sahib, with their compliments on the capture of the 
defences at Tan]ore. When I reported this, he 
dismissed me telling me to see that cloth was 
brought in quickly. I said I would do so, and 

1 Dupleix reached Pondiohery as Governor on January 13, 1742 
Corrct de PondiMry avec Bengale , vol. ii, p. 196. 





haying taken leave, went to my office whence I 
came home &3 it struck twelve. 


In the afternoon I went and inspected the 
washers’ ford, went to the nut-godown, and then 
came home. 

Friday , January 2 . 1 —Nachanna Pillai and others 
arrived- from Chingleput to-day for Nannachi’s 
marriage. 

The Governor sent for me this evening and said, 
* The ship which sailed for Tenasserim touched at 
Y&nslm and Masulipatam and has arrived here with 
cloth which must be washed at once. Send for the 
washers and pressers and see that it is got ready 
soon.’ I agreed. 

The Muhammadans at Tenasserim sent five 
packets of letters addressed to the chief man at 
Mylapore, Guntfrr Balu Chetti and others. The 
Governor, giving them to me, asked me to have 
them delivered. I said, ‘ These five packets are 
intended for the people at Mylapore. If I give 
them to Gunthr Yenkatachala Chetti, he will send 
them on. There is one packet for him.’ He told 
me to give them to him. I did so in the presence 
of Krishna Rao when he and Venkat&chala Chetti 
were in my nut-godown, telling him to take his own 
packet and send the rest to Mylapore. He took 
them accordingly and said that he would do so. I 
write below the names on each of the five packets. 


1 22nd M&rgali, Sukla. 
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The celebration of Nann&chi’s marriage was 
fixed for between six and seven o’clock this evening, 
so I came home, gave pdn supdri and rose-water to 
those who attended it, and dismissed them. 

The ship that sailed for Tenasserim at six o’clock 
this evening is the Brillant and the captain’s name 
is [ ]. The Governor gave me 

the letters brought by this ship and X gave them to 
G until r Venkatachalam. 

_» Details of the five packets from Tenasserim 

C ■]• 

Saturday, January 3. 1 —It drizzled this morning- 
I went to the Governor’s and told him that two 
letters had come, one from Im&m Sahib’s son, Hasan 
’All KhSn, and the other from Mir Asad. I reported 
the contents of Imitm Sfihib’s son’s letter as 
follows :—‘ I delivered to Chanda Sahib your letter 
of recommendation as soon as he had defeated 
Anwar-ud-din Khan and arrived at Arcot. Twenty 
thousand rupees was demanded on account of my 
kills, and jaghir, at 8 annas in the rupee. I 
paid 9,000 rupees, and as I had no security to offer 
for the balance of 11,000 rupees, I thought of writ¬ 
ing to desire you to pay it. Meanwhile ’All Naqi 
S&hib, who had gone to the Tanjore camp, took 
leave and arrived at Ty&gar on his way to Wandi- 
wash, prevented food and water from being brought 
in to my children, grew angry, made great demands, 


1 83rd M Argali , SuTcla, 
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and only departed after obtaining a bond for 20,000 
rupees payable in one month. I wanted to write to 
you and give a bond after obtaining your orders, but 
he was so pressing that I had no time to write to 
you; therefore I gave the bond. Please write to 
Chanda Sahib that he may strike off 11,000 rupees 
from the amount he owes you and desire him to 
cancel the bond which ’All Naqi Sahib forced from 
me. May my father’s services and labour be 
remembered and serve me in good stead in this 
time of need, so that you may protect my house. I 
have neither mother nor father; there are but two 
of us, I and my sister; and'we have cast ourselves 
under your care and delivered our property to you. 
You know that my father is dead ; if you will do 
nothing, I must abandon my jaghir and killa, and 
come to you for you to do what you please with me. 
I can do nothing more. I am sending Qasim who 
will tell you everything.’ The Governor said, 

* Look here, ’All Naqi S&hib wrote to me that he 
would settle this affair as Im&m Sahib’s son was 
under our protection; but he has ill-treated him 
instead. No matter; the 20,000 rupees has not 
been paid, and only a bond has been given. I will 
have it returned to him.’ He then told me to write 
pressingly to Chanda Sahib as follows:—* Of the 
20,000 rupees which Im&m Sahib’s son agreed to 
pay for his killa and the jaghir, 9,000 rupees has 
already been paid, and the balance of 1 LOGO 1 rupees 
should be entered in the account of what you owe 
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me \ give him a receipt for the amount. When ’All 
Naqi Sahib went to Wandiwash, he did not treat 
Im&m S&hib’s son with respect though he is under 
my protection ; but he troubled him and forced from 
him a bond for 20,000 rupees. This paper must be 
cancelled and returned. I look on his business as 
a thousand times greater thau mine, so let it be 
settled.’ He told me to write to Imam Sdhib’s 
son as follows :—* Fear nothing. I have written in 
such and such terms to. Chandfi. Sahib about 
your affair which will be settled accordingly ; so be 
not troubled. I have asked Chanda S&hib for a 
receipt for 11,000 rupees which will be paid on your 
account. If ’All Naqi Sahib’s people demand the 
20,000 rupees for which you have given a bond, 
send them away saying that you won’t pay it, and 
that you will get a letter from ChandS. S&hib order¬ 
ing the return of the bond.’ He also told me to 
tell all this to Qasim, give him the letters and des¬ 
patch him. I said I would do so. 

He then asked what was in Mir Asad’s letter. 
I reported the contents as follows :—‘ According to 
the PddsMh’s sanad, the jaghir and its revenues 
have been attached to the Valud&vftr killa for the 
last forty years. You have seized them; they 
should be given up. Recall your Idaiyans, and 
allow my treasury-peons to resume their duties.’ 
He ordered the reply to run as follows : ‘ You know 
what I have done for Chandfi. Sahib, in return for 
which he has given me the Villiyanallur and Bahur 
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pargannahs together with their revenues. I gave 
him the subah, and whatever he grants will be 
little in comparison. When they succeeded in this 
small affair for which I expected no recompense, 
they forced this gift on me, so I accepted it. Your 
writing to me about this is useless ; you must write 
to him.’ I agreed, and, in the Governor’s presence, 
told Mada.nS.nda Pandit to write such a letter and 
get it sealed. He said he would do so and went 
away to write it. 

By the ship that arrived yesterday a reply was 
received from Coja Namat-ul-lah KhSn about the 
YSnSm warehouse. He gave me this and told me 
to interpret it. It says [ ]. 

Sunday, January 4 . 1 —I went to the Governor 
when he returned from church this morning, and 
told him that according to his order of yesterday, 

I had sent four spies to NSsir Jang’s camp near 
Raichur on the further bank of the Kistna to bring 
back a report. He ordered me to send four more 
messengers in a body to ascertain and report the 
news 

He then asked if any of the MahSnattars would 
visit him to-day. I said that they would all come 
to-morrow. 

He then said, ‘ There was heavy rain yesterday. 
Has not the price of grain fallen ? ’ I replied, ‘ Can 
bullock-loads be expected yet ? Because the town 
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is destined to fortune and prosperity under you, 
500 or 1,000 bullock-loads come in daily ; but other¬ 
wise not one load could be expected.’ 


He then asked if news had come from Tanjore. 
I said that a Br&hman friend of mine had written 
from camp as follows :—* The matter has been 
settled for 70 lakhs ; the Raj& has given a parwana 
for TirunaMr and other places, 80 villages in all, 
as an inam attached to K&rikal for which Ohandd 
S&hib formerly sent his parwana; the Raj4 has 
remitted the yearly peshcash of 2,000 pagodas for 
K&rik&l and given a sanad for it and has also 
agreed to pay a certain sum in ready money and to 
pledge countries for the balance.’—‘In that case, 
why have I not any letter ? ’ he asked. I replied 
that he would hear to-day, but that perhaps my 
news was unreliable. [ 

Monday, January 5. 1 —I went to the Governor 
this morning and said that the Company’s merchants, 
the mint-people, MaMn&tt&rs and others were 
coming to visit him. Having ordered pdn supdri, 
etc., to be got ready, I went to my office at the nnt- 
godown. I then took the Company’s merchants to 
visit the Governor. They presented him with 50 or 
60 pagodas’ worth of cloth and rings, and paid their 
compliments. He replied suitably and said very 
joyfully, ‘ M. Duquesne writes that he has settled 
the Tanjore affair for 70 lakhs of rupees and has 
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obtained par wan a for l’irunallar and other 

villages, 80 in all, which Chanda Sahib formerly 
granted, as an inam attached to Karikal and that he 
has secured the remission of the yearly peshcash 
of 2,000 pagodas for K&rik&l. The RAja has paid a 
part of the amount agreed upon ; and the army is 
now encamped two kos this side.’ They replied, 
‘ J list as at the season of floods the Kistna suddenly 
overflows its banks, so now your fortune has caused 
your authority to overflood the country. None is 
so fortunate as you. French ground forms but 
three spans of the Moghul territory; but the pros¬ 
perity of your trade has enriched the Muham¬ 
madans. Eid&yat Muhi-ud-din KMn, Chanda S&hib 
and others obey you as though you were P&dshUh; 
and without an effort you have acquired jaghirs 
yielding a lakh of pagodas. As God is pleased to 
make the glory of the French shine like the sun 
throughout the land, you need not win greater 
glory by your valour or conquer more dominions. 
We only pray that you may abide and live long 
here instead of departing to Europe.- 

Tuesday, January 6 ?—The Vengeur [?] for 
China reached Mascareigne from Europe; but lost 
her passage to China owing to unfavourable winds, 
so she put in at Malacca, where she took three 
Armenians on board, reached the Pondichery roads 
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this evening, 1 and fired 13 guns, which were returned 
by the ships in the roads. The captain of the ship 
already in the roads, thinking himself to be the senior, 
hoisted the admiral’s flag. But the captain of the 
new vessel thought that he was senior, and did the 
same. So their rivalry prevented them from salut¬ 
ing each other. I hear that the captain of the ship 
will land in the morning and I will note his name 
when I learn it. I hear that this ship has four 
lakhs of dollars intended for China, and that they 
are being landed in masula-boats with floats' of 
wood attached. 2 M. Desfresnes tells me that the 
Governor intends to send this ship to Mocha. 

Thursday, January S. 3 —A letter was received 
this evening from Tanjore, saying that an agree¬ 
ment has been made for 70 lakhs, of which BO lakhs 
are to be paid in ready money, and countries mort¬ 
gaged for the balance, requesting that Chanda 
SShib should be desired to accept the 30 lakhs in 
instalments, and promising a parwana for villages 
to be attached to K&rik&l as an inam together with 
another remitting the peshcash of 2,000 pagodas[ 

_ ] 

1 Vessels reaching the Straits after the N.E. Monsoon had begun to 
blow, were forced to lie in harbour there for six months, or put back to an 
Indian harbour. In 1752 Dupleix bitterly complained because La Butte, 
commander of a China ship, had preferred lying at Malacoa to returning 
to Pondichery. Dupleix to the Company, February, 19,1752 (Archives des 
Colonies). 

2 This was the precaution usually taken in landing treasure, so 
that it should not be lost in case of the masula-boat being overturned 
in the surf. 

9 88th M Argali, Sukla. 
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Wednesday, January 14 . 1 —The Governor said 
this morning, ‘You told me that the Governor of 
Fort St. David had prepared a tent of broad-cloth 
to be given to N&sir Jang. The Company wrote 
to me that that tent had been sent out by Mr. 
Boscawen the Rear-Admiral, when he came here, 
with rich Europe presents, to procure the help of the 
Naw&bs; so 1 was empowered to spend even two 
lakhs of pagodas to win over the Nawab of Arcot 
instead of allowing him to join the English. The 
tent made of embossed cloth was not then presented 
to Anwar-ud-din KMn, but is now to be given to 
N&sir Jang. Though the Company permitted me to 
spend even two lakhs of pagodas, yet I spent not a 
cash—not a sixty-fourth of a Pondichery fanam. 
Don’t you think that the Company should be grateful 
to me for this P ’ I replied, ‘ Is this your only 
service of importance ? You resisted the enemy when 
they besieged the place for two months with 20,000 
foot and with 40 or 50 ships ; you have made the 
glory of the French shine like the sun throughout 
the whole country ; you have acquired territory for 
the Company worth a lakh and a half of pagodas; 
how can we choose out one service to be remembered 
with gratitude ? How can you be sufficiently 
rewarded ? they know not how to recompense 
you, or they would have done so already.’—* True,’ 
he observed. 


1 5th Tai , Sukla. 
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Half an hour afterwards, he said, * On November 
5, the day I went to Mort&ndi Choultry, I gave 
M. Macd a coral necklace and some branch coral. 
What are they worth ?’ I said, ‘ At the rate of 
320 rupees [the 100 pagodas], the setting is worth 
40 pagodas,’ He said, ‘ That makes 128 rupees. 
Here are 48^ dollars. With these and the proceeds 
of the coral, buy a bale of Masulipatam lungis 
and deliver it at the time the ship leaves.’ I took 
the money accordingly and said I would do so. 
Then I went to the nut-godown. 

Madananda Pandit tells me that the Governor’s 
wife sent for him this afternoon and asked him to 
write letters to the Raja of Tanjore, Ohandd Sahib 
and his son, RazS. S&hib, reminding the latter of 
her Tamil letter sent by her people and desiring 
the affair to be settled soon, with compliments to 
the father and son on their success, which she had 
omitted hitherto. 

The Governor and Madame sent for Madan&nda 
Pandit at eight o’clock to-night. [ 

Saturday, January 17 }—I went to the Fort this 
morning to see the Company’s cloth (which got 
wet aboard ship) baled after being re-washed. 
Then I went to the Governor’s but could not 
see him, as he was continually going up and down 
to watch two ships that were in sight flying white 
flags embroidered with flowers, 1 2 and which were 


1 8th Taiy Sulcla. 

2 with the fleurs-de-lys of the French standard. 
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therefore thought to be Europe ships* Before this 
a Council had been held about fitting out a ship 
for Mocha, f waited there an hour and then went 
to my office at the uut-godown. 

Sunday, January 18 }—I went at eight o’clock 
this morning with all the merchants who brought 
limes in order to pay their compliments to the 
Governor. They said, « We hear that the King of 
France has been pleased to bestow on you the badge 
of [St. Louis]~ with the red ribbon. As we rejoice 
at this, we have come to pay you our respects. 
This honour bestowed on you is not surprising; 
you are to win yet greater things.’ The Governor 
replied joyfully and dismissed them. 

Monday, January 19 }—When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he asked me in the presence 
of the ships captains and others why the washed 
cloth had not yet been baled. I replied that M. St. 
Paul had said that, as he was going to Villiyanallftr, 
the cloth had better be sorted and baled to-morrow. 

‘ Very well,’ he said. 

He then asked the news about Nslsir Jang. I 
said that he was at Gulbarga, Raichhr or there¬ 
abouts. He said, * You told me yesterday that 

1 9 th Tai, Sukla . 

2 Beading Sama LuyS for marikki . The reference to the rod ribbon 
fixes the allusion to the grant, at this time, of the Cross of St. Louis. I 
suspect that marikki is the error of a transcriber who know that Dupleix 
was created a Marquis, but forgot that this event did not take place until 
1752. The order of St. Louis was granted to Dupleixin recognition of 
his services in defending Pondicliery against Boscawen, 

3 10th Tai , Sukla . 






Saiyid Laskkar Khan was at Adorn and those parts 
with 10,000 horse. Is he still there ?’ I said T 
had heard that he was at Adoni and thereabouts, 
destroying Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan’s country. 

I then said, ‘ Mir Ghuiam Husain’s brother-in- 
law, Akbar Sahib, is complaining that, when he 
demanded his wife’s share, he was abused and 
ridiculed and now intends departing for Yellore. 
He says he will complain to you to-morrow, and 
will watch lest they 1 should depart, and begs that 
we will do the same. With your permission, he 
says, he will present a petition and prove his claim. 
He also desires a letter to be written to Mir A’azam, 
Shall I write ? ’ He told me to do so and added, 

‘ See that no mistake is made about what I have 
just told you. M. Le Riche, the Commandant of 
Karik&l, writes that the 81 villages near KSrikai 
obtained by Chanda Sahib from the Raja of Tanjore 
(details of which have already been given), are 
worth but 40,000 pagodas instead of 70,000 as first 
reported. 2 He wants to cheat the. Company. As 
you are the Company’s courtier, you must manage 
them to the Company’s benefit. Appoint proper 
men to manage them.’ I replied, * I will certainly 
do so as it is my duty to work for the Company.’ 


1 I.e., the people withholding his wife’s property. 

2 The K&rikfil concessions actually realised about 30,000 pagodas a 
year between 1750 and 1754. See the M emoire for Dupleix (Pieces Justifi - 
ecitivea No. 6) and the MJmoire for tin Company (PUces Jnatijicativea 

No. 14 D.). 






Then Appu came and reported something to 
him. He sent for me and said, * Muttu MaM Reddi 
formerly refused to accept the Tindivanam accounts 
for the grain, tobacco, cattle, etc., sold. He is now 
willing to receive the money shown in them as 
due. See that his people carry on the cultivation 
properly.’ [ ]. 

Friday, January 23 ?—The Governor told me this 
morning to write replies to the letters brought 
three days ago by camel-people from Chanda SS.hib 
and Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din Khan. The letter to 
Chanda Sahib says after compliments, * You write 
that NSsir Jang’s coming matters little, for those 
with him favour Muzaffar Jang, but that as Muzaffar 
Jang is about to advance against him, he will send 
his mother and wife here and that I should provide 
them with lodgings, etc. I will provide them with 
everything when they come. As for your writing 
that munitions of war should be got ready against 
Nasir Jang’s coming, everything is ready and I will 
supply you abundantly. But his coming is uncertain. 
I have two camel-people here, and I will forward 
all news. Let there be no delay in collecting the 
money due from Tanjore.’ As soon as I had 
written this, [he told me] to write to Muzaffar Jang 
to send his wife as he proposed and that he would 
defeat Niisir Jang if he advanced against him [ 

]• 


1 lkth Tai f Sukla> 





that the Governor wanted me. . When I went he 
gave me a letter from Chanda Sdhib, saying, ‘ N&sic 
Jang, being alarmed at the news of our success at 
Tanjore, has given up his intention of marching 
thither, and intends marching elsewhere. The same 
news has reached Tanjore; and they who were 
making pretext to delay the payment, are now afraid 
and are preparing to pay. Ndsir Jang fears he can¬ 
not stand before your army. All but M. Duquesne 
are in good health.’ I read this letter (which 
was in Chanda Sahib’s own hand) and reported its 
contents to the Governor, who was overjoyed at N&sir 
Jang’s not coming, and told M. Friell and others. 
He then told me to reply to Chanda Sahib as 
follows:—‘I rejoice thatN&sir Jang is not coming. 
Collect this money from the Rdj& of Tanjore 
without delay. If you halt in the same place for a 
long time, large sums will be expended in paying 
the army. So settle matters quickly. I had a 
letter written accordingly, and, having given it to 
the Governor, went to the nut-godown. 


1 16th Tai, Sukla. 
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Tuesday, February 3. 1 —There was news this 
morning as follows :—NSsir Jang who was encamped 
near Rayadrug, this side of Adoni, was much 
alarmed at the news of S&hu RajS’s death. Sau 
Bhaji R&o has detained all the forces under him 
and would dissuade NSsir Jang from marching this 
way. Moreover Ragh6ji Bhdnsla and others are 
plundering Baroda and other countries. All 
this has troubled Msir Jang. 2 He fears he will 
surely be defeated, for Chanda Sahib and Hidayat 
Muhi-ud-djn Khan Sahib have strengthened their 
forces in these parts and have with them the 
victorious French army which all his soldiers fear. 
He is grieved at losing a strong ally by Sahu Raja’s 
death. Moreover he is alarmed at hearing that a 
certain man has been appointed Subahdar of the 
Deccan by the Padshah, 3 and is marching with a 
large army from Delhi. So he has resolved to move 
his flag towards Aurangabad and Satara, and has 
already marched one stage. 

1 25th Taiy Sukla. 

2 Sdhu Raja died in December 1749. But that, event must have 
strengthened rather than weakened Nfisir Jang’a position, for it set the 
Reishwa, Balaji Bhaji Rao, busily at work consolidating his position, and 
thus rendered a Maratha attack upon the Deccan improbable. On the 
other hand Nasir Jang may have thought that Raghoji Bhonsla would 
recall the contingent under Sanoji who was marching with him into the 
Carnatic? 

3 I believe, merely a bazaar rumour. 
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Tuesday, February 10 }—As 19 bales of my 
coarse blue-cloth and the Y&n&m cloth were to be 
sorted and packed, I stayed at the Fort till twelve 
o’clock. I and the Second then went to the Gov¬ 
ernor and informed him that 36 bales had been 
made up. 

He then said, ‘ Mir A’azam SShib, who has come 
from Naw&b Chanda Sahib’s camp, says that he 
has secret news to deliver, as the letter has already 
stated. As it is now noon, I must dine; but wait 
till I have finished, and then I will hear the news. 
You can go and eat afterwards.’ I went to him at 
half-past seven [stV] when he had finished; and I 
now write what Mir A’azam said and what the 
Governor replied. 

Mir A’azam said that he had been told by Chandfi. 
S&hib to report to the Governor as follows :—‘ For¬ 
merly I did hot . seize the fort of Taniore in 
consideration of SS.hu Rfija, but made an agreement 
that the affair should be settled for 70 lakhs, that 
territory should be mortgaged for 40 lakhs and that 
30 lakhs should be paid in ready money, of which 
15 lakhs should be paid down at once and the 
remainder after the army had reached a certain 
place. Up to now articles of gold and silver and 
jewels set with precious stones, worth about 7 lakhs 
of rupees, have been delivered and the balance has 
still to be paid. But as S&hu Raj& is now dead, I 


1 2nd Ifdfii* Suhla . 
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have raised batteries in order to capture the Fort. 1 
Please write to M. Goupil, the Commander of your 
army, and to Muzaffar Khan and Shaikh Hasan, 
jemadars of the sepoys, that their people must not 
plunder the fort when it is captured.’ The Gov¬ 
ernor replied, ‘I will write as you desire; but the 
Marathas are strong, and may think that Cband& 
Sahib has broken his agreement in seizing the fort 
of Tanjore after Sdhu Raja’s death, as though he 
had inherited his power. The great men and 
wazirs, Sau Bh&ji R&o, Raghdji Bhdnsla, Fatteh 
Singh, Sripati Rao, etc., may grow angry, supposing 
that he considers the Maratha kingdom ended by 
S:ihu Raja’s death, and so, forgetting their former 
friendship for him, may make friends with Msir 
Jang to attack him. Considering the present state 
of affairs, he needs their friendship. So before 
taking the fort, he must consider the future and 
avoid the evils that may happen. But if it be 
thought that these dangers are unreal, and that the 
fort should be captured, he has my good wishes. I 
am also for seizing the fort. I will write to M. 
Goupil, the Commander of the French troops, and 
to Muzaffar Kh&n and Shaikh Hasan, the jemadars 
of the sepoys, not to plunder the fort but make an 
agreement to receive so many lakhs of rupees as a 
present for its capture, on which condition they 

1 Report credited Chandi Sithib with the design of establishing his 
son as Nawdb of Tanjore. Le Riohe to Dupleii, February 10,1750 (P R 
No. 84, f. 201). ' ' 











should plunder nothing but obey ChandS. Sdhib’s 
orders. If they take the fort by storm, they will 
surely plunder and set all agreements at defiance. 
The Europeans might perhaps refrain, but Muzaffar 
Kh&n’s sepoys, though they were promised a lakh 
of rupees each, could not be kept from plunder. But, 
if, as happened at Madras, the enemy come to terms 
before the walls are scaled, and surrender the fort, 
and if Chanda Sahib and his people alone enter, 
leaving the others outside, then there may be no 
plunder. Otherwise it is sure to be pillaged.’ 1 
This is what was said about Tanjore. 

Mir A’azam then continued, * MurtazS. ’Alt Khan 
of Yellore is a firebrand in these parts, in spite of 
his being Chanda Sahib’s brother-in-law. He killed 
Safdar ’All KM.n, thus breaking up the Nav&its; 
and in spite of all the kindness shown him after 
Chanda S&hib’s coming, he is still the same mischief- 
maker as before. It is intended to send Itaza Sahib 
with an army against him ; and so Chanda Sahib 
desires you to send mortars, cannon, etc., to capture 
the fort.’ The Governor replied, ‘ Murtazfi. ’All 
Kh&n is indeed an evil man, and his fort should be 
captured. It will not take long to get possession 
of Yellore. It will surrender as soon as it is 
besieged. But for the moment, it is enough to settle 
the Tanjore and Trichinopoly affairs. It is not wise 

1 Presumably this was why Chanda Sahib presented Goupil from 
attacking Tanjore on the evening of February 19. Le Riche to Dupleix, 
February 24, 1750 (P.R. No. 84, f. 205). 
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to send a few troops here and a few there. But if 
he indeed desires its capture, he has my good 
wishes. Mortars, cannon, etc., are ready; only- 
bullocks and carts are needed for their transport.’ 

Thirdly Mir A’azam said, ‘ As Muzaffar Jang and 
Chanda Sahib will march to attack N&sir Jang, 
they wish to send their families into Pondichery. 
I am ordered to ask you to provide a house for 
Muzaffar Jang’s wife; as there is still the house in 
which Chandfi Sahib’s family formerly lived, no 
other house need be provided for them.’ The 
G-overnor replied, ‘I will certainly do this. A 
house is ready for Muzaffar Jang’s family, so write 
that they are welcome to come whenever they 
please.’ 

- Fourthly Mir A’azam said, ‘I have been asked 
to tell you that the Pidsh&h’s vakil has written that 
his parw&na will be sent to you in a short time.’ 
The Governor answered, * That will add to my 
strength ; it should be procured quickly.’ 

Fifthly Mir A’azam said, c It is written that 
the PadsMh’s uncle and a wazir have marched with 
a large army to capture N&sir Jang.’ The Governor 
replied, * Write that I am rejoiced to hear this. 
May such glad news come daily.’ 

Sixthly Mir A’azam said,' 4 Instead of writing 
that there was news that Aminat Khan (Mubariz 
Khan’s son) was marching against Nasir Jang, 
Muzaffar KMn has written the opposite.’ The 
Governor said, ‘Reply that,henceforth, Chanda S&hib 





should write about all things without informing 
Muzaffar KMn.’ 


Seventhly Mir A’azam said, * I have been ordered 
to tell you that a letter should be written to the 
Company by the Europe ships saying that 3,000 
Europeans and 2,000 Coffrees are needed and that 
ChandA SAhib will pay them so long as he remains 
Nawab.’ The Governor said, ' Tell Chanda SAhib 
to write asking me to % apply to the Company in 
Europe for 3,000 soldiers and 2,000 Coffrees and 
promising, if they are sent, to maintain them so long 
as he is Nawab.’ He agreed to do so. 

Eighthly Mir A’azam said, ‘ I have been ordered 
to ask you for 1,000 muskets, cartridges, red-lead, 
etc.’ The Governor replied, ‘ Write that I will supply 
the four or five hundred sepoys who are coming 
with muskets, bayonets, cartridges, etc. I cannot do 
more.’ 

Ninthly Mir A’azam said, * When we were here 
before, the carpets you offered us were refused; 
but the carpets spread in the tents during the 
Tanjore war have been eaten by white ants. Please 
furnish us from the Company’s warehouses with all 
the carpets, large or small, that are available.’ The 
Governor answered, * Write that I will send them by 
boat to KArikAl with orders to send them up to camp, 
where they will be received.’ He sent for M. Cornet 
and ordered him to have them sent. 

Tenthly, the Governor said that a letter had come 
last night from ’Ali Naqi SAhib saying that diwAn 
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Mor& Pandit and Kh&zi Ahmad 1 had set out from 
his 2 camp at Mathugiri near PeddapaMpuram and 
were marching with 1,000 horsemen to Trichino- 
poly, to offer terms to Muzaffar Jang. He asked 
Mir A’azam if it was true. He replied, ‘ It is so ; 
messengers reported this when I was setting out 
for Pondichery.’ The Governor replied, * Write to 
Chanda Sahib and Muzaffar Jang that they owe 
their power to me, that we are as three heads under 
one hat, that we shall come to naught if one of us 
be destroyed; no agreement therefore should be 
made with N&sir Jang without my consent; Mor6 
Pandit and Khazi Ahmad should be shown all res¬ 
pect when they arrive, but, when they begin to talk 
about peace, it should be answered that, though we 
have three bodies, our life is one, that peace cannot 
be made without me, and that if the matter is to be 
settled satisfactorily, they must come here.* Mir 
A’azam said that he would do so and the Governor 
added that lie also would write to the same effect. 

Eleventhly Mir A’azam said, ‘ I am ordered to 
tell you that soldiers are confidently reported to 
have arrived on board the ships; if some be sent, 
men will say that you have sent 4,000, so our 
enemies’ hearts will burst with fear.’ The Governor 
replied, * Write that only a few soldiers have 
arrived, and if I send any from here, the attack on 
Vellore must be put off.’ 


1 This man is subsequently called Kh&zi Dayem. 


2 Le , Nastr Jang’s. 





Twelfthly Mir A’azam said that Chanda Sahib 
needed broadcloth and serge. The Governor said 
he could give serge but no broadcloth. Mir 
A’azam continued, ‘ His Highness Chand& S&hib 
and his son, Raz& S&hib, have ordered me to say 
that they cannot thank you sufficiently for your pro¬ 
tection and: your re-establishing the fallen Nav&its. 
You have delivered over to the Company the 36 
villages of Bfihfir, the 46 villages of Yilliyanallftr 
and the 81 villages including Tirunallar, etc., added 
as an inam to Karikfil. Moreover the five or six 
lakhs of ready money bestowed have been absorbed 
by the officers and the soldiers, so that you have 
gained nothing. If more lands were given, you 
would again hand them over to the Company, -so I 
am charged to tell you that you shall be gratified by 
large sums given secretly out of the money procured 
from Tanjore.’ The Governor said, ‘ All that is 
true. Whatever they may offer me now in money 
is mine. Say they may do as they please.’ 

Sunday, February 15 }—I heard this morning that 
the Prince and Thevenejpatam 1 2 which sailed for 
Europe and Mascareigne respectively at four o’clock 
this morning were still in sight at seven o’clock this 
morning on account of unfavourable winds, but 
afterwards disappeared. 

1 7/ft MAsi, SuTcln . 

2 From her came she must have been a small country-boat. She 
is occasionally mentioned in the correspondence of Dupleix. 







As the Governor sat up very late last night, he 
slept till nine o’clock this morning', and then went 
to ohurch to hear mass. As soon as he had returned 
and taken his coffee, I reported to him as 
follows the contents of the letter from ’Alt Naqi 
Sahib (son of Chanda Sahib’s sister-in-law):— 
'When N&sir Jang reached Sirpi, he sent his 
diwSn Mor6 Pandit and KMzi DSyem with other 
great men to offer terms. Before they reached 
Tanjoreand other places, Chanda Sahib had already 
sent Mir A’azam to you with a letter requesting 
soldiers and Coffrees with provisions to be sent. 
Please send provisions as requested. I suppose that 
Mor6 Pandit, etc., have arrived and are treating for 
peace.’ When I reported this, he told me to reply 
that he had already written to Chanda Sahib and 
should act accordingly. 

I then reported the contents of the letter from 
Qddir Sdhib Daya, the Killedar of Gingee : —‘ It will 
be well if 100 Europeans are appointed to guard 
Gingee fort so long as Nasir Jang is in these parts. 
There is no danger if they have powder, shot, shell, 
mortars, etc. So please send them.’ He replied, 
'Write that I will do so when I have heard from 
Chanda Sabib. Also write to Chanda Sahib asking 
if the things should be sent to the Killedar of 
Gingee as he requests.’ I wrote three letters accord¬ 
ingly and had them despatched. 

He sent for me again and said, ' Along with the 
Europe letters brought from Surat by messengers 
47 
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last night there was a letter from the Naw&b of 
Surat. Interpret it to me.’ It says, * Msir Jang 
writes to me to ask M. Le Terrier, the chief of your 
factory, to explain to you that you are protecting 
certain persons who disobey Nasir Jang’s orders. 
It is not well to do this. They must be sent away 
and his commands must be obeyed.’ 

Monday , February 16 x —Two of Nawab Muzaffar 
Jang’s camel-people brought a letter at six o’clock 
this evening. It says, e Msir Jang is marching 
hither from Sirpi, but Chandfi, Sahib is too busy, 
with the Tanjore affair to care about the enemy’s 
approach and is unwilling to do anything until the 
fort is captured. Write to me what should be done.’ 
When I reported this, he said, ‘Both ’Ali Naqi 
S&hib and Chanda Sihib have written two or three 
times saying that Msir Jang is marching north¬ 
wards and that KhSzi Dayem is coming, Quran in 
hand, along with diw&n Mor6 Pandit, to treat for 
peace. They write that Nasir Jang is retreating ; 
Hid&yat Muhi-uchdin Khan alone says that he is 
coining here. How can that be ? Why did not 
Chanda Sahib write so ? I think that Hidayat Muhi- 
ud-din Khan has written thus because Chanda Sfihib 
is not letting him manage the Tanjore affair, and 
that he hopes by spreading such news to cause con¬ 
fusion and prevent him from taking the fort.’ [ 

•] 


1 $th Mfoi, Suklq,. 
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Friday, February 2Q. 1 — M. Goupil’s letter 
written from the Tanjore camp and received this 
morning says, * The outer part of the fort of Tanjore 
has been bombarded. M. Law who is mortally 
wounded 2 and M. Dancy who is slightly wounded 
have been sent to K&rikSl. The fort will fall in two 
or three days, N&sir Jang has reached Mathugiri 
this side of Sirpi. N&sir Jang’s diw§.n Mor6 Pandit, 
Khazi Dayem, and Sampati Rao with a few troops 
are about to plant their flag at Arcot, and surround 
Wandiwash and other killas, in order to seize the 
killedars’ families* and Naslr Jang himself wdl 
move upon Tanjore to surround and attack Muzaffar 
Jang and ChandS Shhib.’ The Governor said, ‘ But 
it was written that N&sir Jang had retired. How 
can he be coming hither immediately ? I suppose 
Muzaffar Jang expects by saying that N&sir Jang is 
coming to make Chandd. Saihib give up hopes of 
capturing the fort of Tanjore so that he may get 
the money for himself.’ I replied, * It is certain 
that Nasir Jang had reached Sirpi and Mathugiri, 
and that diwan Mor6 Pandit and Khazi Dayem are 
coming (as written above), Qurftn in hand, to offer 
terms. They suppose now that he i3 coming to fight. 
But he will be cautious in deciding what to do. So 
[he has sent] Mor6 [Pandit] in advance. [ 

.’] ____ 

1 nth Mdsi, 8ukla. 

2 Law was severely, not mortally, wounded. *11 en sera, suivant ce 
que Ton me marque, qaitte pour son oeil; il va beaucofip mieux.* Le 
Riche to Dnpleix, February 24, 1250 (P.R. No. 84, f. 206), 
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Wednesday, March 4 . 1 —When I went to the 
Governor this morning, two messengers brought 
letters from N&sir Jang and from Khazi Dayem 
who is accompanying Mor6 Pandit; they say that 
N&sir Jang has reached the Chengama passes. 
’ All Naqi Sahib’s letter received, the day before 
yesterday said messengers had come with news that 
H&sir Jang was at SahM£v ; so the men here were 
asked why they had said he was at the Singarip6tt,d 
passes when he really was at SahMev. They replied 
that, as they had been four days on the road, he 
would be there by now. 

Then the Governor [asked] what the contents of 
the letter were [ ]. 

I said, ‘ N&sir Jang’s letter received on the 19th 
of last month, 2 ordered Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din Khan 
to leave Chandti, Sahib and us to recall our troops 
and mind our own affairs. That was sent by a 
messenger. The letter now received is to the same 
effect. Gf these two letters one was sent here direct 
by a messenger and the other must have been sent 
by KMzi Dayem and Mor6 Pandit, as Khazi Dayem 
sends a letter of his own with it.’ The Governor told 
me to reply to N&sir Jang according to the letter 
formerly written to him, copy of which was taken 

1 24th Mdsi, Sukla. 

2 It is not clear whether Banga Pillai means the 19th February or 
the 19th Tai (i.e., January 28) ; probably he means the former. 






and kept, and to Kh&zi D&yem after compliments as 
follows:— 4 1 have received your letter and have 
replied to NSsir Jang, saying that matters can only 
be settled in accordance with his wishes, if he is 
sincerely willing to make terms. Then the matter 
will be in his hands. If there is any doubt, let 
affairs be discussed in person.’ He added that 
Nasir Jang’s letter need not be sent in a bag but 
that it should not be written on ordinary paper but 
on gold-spotted paper, such as JSTfisir Jang had 
used. I wrote the letters accordingly, delivered 
them to the messengers who were waiting, and told 
Parasurama Pillai to send them with a rupee each 
as a present according to orders. They said that 
N&sir Jang was sending his guns, etc., in advance to 
the Chengama passes, where he intended to halt. 

Saturday, March 7. 1 —A Turkish trooper named 
Haji ’Abd-ul-lah, whp has come on horseback from 
Eaw&z KhSn (who is with N§sir Jang) with six or 
seven harkaras, sent word that he was waiting at 
the Olukarai boundhedge this side of the toll-gate 
with a letter from Ncisir Jang. So the Governor 
sent a peon to bring him, and summoned me to come 
at once as a letter from NSsir Jang was expected. 
After sending a peon for MadanSnda Pandit, I went 
to the Governor’s. On seeing me, he said, ‘I hear 
that a man has come from Nfisir Jang ; but I do not 
think that is true. He may come from Mor6 Pandit 


1 J7th U&si, Svkla. 
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or one of his sard&rs. Let him come; but why- 
should they send so often? We shall see what lie 
he brings.’ He then ordered me to summon the 
Councillors who all assembled ; but I do not know 
what he told them about the troubles and Nisir 
Jang’s coming. Then, the Turk with his messengers 
arrived. He sent for me at once and said, ‘ There are 
many people here, so take him to the room next M. 
Bertrand’s writing room in the Accountant’s office, 
and ask what lie has come about.’ As the Turk was 
going along with me, he spoke to M. Guillard in 
French and inquired after bis health. As we entered 
the room, he said, ‘ Should not one sent by a great 
man be received with respect and desired to sit P It 
is rude to send him aside and keep him waiting.’ I 
cannot describe the dissatisfaction of his words. 

The Governor then called me and asked what 
he had to say. I replied, ‘ He will neither speak 
nor give the letter to anyone but you.’ When he 
had dismissed the Councillors, he said, * Tell him to 
come here.’ When I took him to the Governor, he 
delivered two letters, one from Sh§h NawSz Kh&n 
and another from Msir Jang. Nlsir Jang’s letter 
did not bear the usual square seal with the inscrip¬ 
tion ‘ Niz&m-ud-daulah,’ but a long one with the 
name ‘ Nasir Jang ’ cut on it. Moreover the writing 
of the letter was unusual. After many complaints, 
it says, * Although till now you have helped Hidayat 
Muhi-ud-din Khan and Chanda S&hib who are 
rebelling against the Padshah’s orders, you must 




now abandon them, recall jour troops and join me.’ 
ShAh NawAz KhAn’s letter says, ‘1 send Coja HAji 
’Abd-ul-lah who will explain all things to you. If 
you recall your army from ChandA SAhib - and 
HidAyat Muhi-ud-din KhAn, and march to welcome 
NAsir Jang, all your affairs will prosper according to 
your desire.’ When I reported this, the Governor 
said, ‘ This is nothing at all. They may write 
proudly but are really frightened. It is not from 
NAsir Jang at all but from ShAh NawAz KhAn in 
reply to our letters.’ I replied that it was true. 

The following is the history of the Turk, HAji 
’Abd-ul-lah as he related it to the Governor and M. 
d’Auteuil:—In M. Lenoir’s time, M. de Voulton, a 
soldier, won some money at play, borrowed more 
under pretence of trade, lost it all at play, then fled 
by the Madras road to Covelong with his wife the 
daughter of Mijnheer de Vos. M. Lenoir sent some 
peons to catch him and bring him back ; but MiyAn 
SAhib’s son, BadA SAhib, declared that he was not 
there and thus brought him safely to Nellore. His 
good fortune led him to Golconda and Aurangabad 
and thence to Qamar-ud-din KhAn, the PAdshAh’s 
wazir at Delhi, where he set up as a physician. 
When NAdir ShAh invaded the country, imprisoned 
Muhammad ShAh, plundered Delhi and slew about 
230,000 people, this man by good fortune secured 
plunder worth ten or twenty lakhs; moreover he 
vigilantly guarded Qamar-ud-din Khan’s house 
and family, and prevented NAdjr ShAh’s people from 
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attacking it, thus proving himself a faithful servant 
H&ji ’Abd-ul-lah served under this M. de Youlton 
for a long time, and conveyed the parwSnas obtained 
from Qamar-ud-din KMn, the wazir at Delhi, 
granting a naubat to the French, allowing them to 
coin rupees, granting lands for a factory at YanSm 
and declaring the Pondichory three-sw&mi pagodas 
current—to M. Guillard at Yansim and to M. Porcher 
at Masulipatam, and returned to Delhi. Moreover 
he visited this place 20 or 25 years ago in M. 
Lenoir’s time. He also said, ‘I was born in the 
Kingdom of the Emperor of Constantinople. I have 
lived in Paris, the city of Louis XIY, the King of 
France, and was there when Louis XV ascended 
the throne on the death of Louis XIY. Moreover I 
lived for some time in England.* * He further related 
the curious things which he had seen there. 2 

Kalichiya Pillai’s oadjan letter received from 
Chidambaram to-night says :—‘ By your favour, I 
have dwelt happily till now, March 6, in the fort of 
Chidambaram. I have already written to you 
about affairs here and the death of His Highness 
Muhammad Khan Sahib’s wife. Before nine o’clock 
on the 4th of this month, the Marathas uuder 


1 I am not aware how far the latter details are true ; but Voulton 
was certainly a French deserter, who escaped to Delhi and became 
Physician-in-ordinary to the great Moghul! (See Oultru, op. cit, p. 173 . 
Orme’s History, i, p. 174). Dnpleix procured a royal pardon for him. 
Compagnie an Cons. Sup., January 14, 1741 ( P,R . No. 6). 

* H&ji 'Abd-ul-lah seems to have borne a close family resemblance to 
that ouriou* person, Mustapha, the translator of the SHeir-ul~mutakhQrin. 
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Morari Rao and other sardars surrounded the place 
with ten or twelve thousand horse, A thousand of 
His Highness Chanda SShib’s horse were camped 
by N%acheri, in Chidambaram, with Gopalanaraya- 
nappa Ayyan. When they were passing by Nandi 
maogalam Mu 1 amedukkuc 1 1 evai on their way south¬ 
wards to join their master at Mayavaram, the 
* Marathas surrounded them, captured some of the 
horses, wounded G6p41anSr4yanappan in the hand 
and carried him off with the elephant he was on. 
Some of the horsemen entered their bounds ; and 
on this pretext, they have plundered the town and 
caused disturbances. Thereupon His Highness 
Muhammad KMn S&hib fired all the guns in the 
fort. Then harkaras came from Morari Rao, and 
they made terms for a present of 10,000 rupees. 
Soon after mid-day on Thursday, S§sh& R£o and 
Shaikh Muhammad Sharif marched from Chdla- 
mandalam with 2,000 horse supported by a body of 
sepoys and crossed the Vallam ford. But the 
Marathas encountered and attacked them near the 
Old Coleroon. Seshfi, R&o fought bravely but was 
shot and departed this life. The Marathas captured 
all the horses, elephants, etc., and then returned to 
their camp. About noon on Friday, the Marathas, 
collecting all their troops, moved towards Tiru- 
mittachevai. I hear that their Highnesses Hidayat 
Muhi-ud-din KMn Sahib and ChandS, Sahib 
will cross the Arasfir and march by Bhuvanagiri 
to-morrow. It is rumoured that the Marathas will 
48 




happen ; we only escaped with great difficulty. 
When ’Abd-ul-q&dir, a trooper of the Body Guard, 
was trying to reach the fort with some horsemen, 20 
Maratha horse surrounded him and after killing him 
carried off the horses. We had a narrow escape, but 
just reached the gates of the fort. Many were 
-wounded in Chidambaram and the whole town was"* 
plundered. In the panic, 40 or 50 persons were 
trampled down and perished in their efforts to 
enter the fort-gate. I cannot describe the alarm 
I myself escaped only by my good fortune in being 
related to you. You shall know alKthings when I 
meet you and narrate what has taken place. Please 
write what I should do here.’ This is the first 
disturbance that has befallen Chidambaram; but 
now doubtless God is pleased to punish Mud&miah’s 
treachery. 

When I was reading this cadjan letter at eight 
o’clock to-night, harkaras delivered to me a letter 
written to the Governor by M- Martinet, an 
officer, saying that ’Abd-ul-jalil’s people had cut 
down our torannms and driven away our men at 
Villupuram, whereon he with another officer had 
marched there at nine o’clock this morning with 
some Europeans and sepoys, cut down and thrown 
away the toranams tied by ’Abd-ul-jalil’s people, 
beaten and driven out the people in the fort, and 
hoisted the French flag there this afternoon in 
token of victory. I went to the Governor to report 




our success at Villupuram, gave him M. Martinet’s 
letter, and told him privately iu detail the contents 
of Kalichiya Pillai’s letter. He replied, * Nonsense ! 
Mor&ri Rao cannot have reached Chidambaram ; 
the news must be false and the disturbance caused 
by some Tanjore people.’ I replied, * My letter says 
that the news is true.’ Thereupon he wrote a letter 
directing the Europeans with M. Martinet at 
Villupuram to return, leaving a garrison of 20 
sepoys. I remarked that a pass was needed for 
the Valud&vftr gate if the letter was to be sent at 
once. He gave a pass accordingly. Then I came 
home, wrote a letter to my amaldar who has gone 
to Villupuram, gave it with the Governor’s letter to 
three harkaras with six rupees, and sent them out 
by the gate. 

Sunday, MarchS. 1 — When the Governor returned 
from the church this morning, I went and reported 
that the Turk, Haji ’ Abd-ul-lab, who arrived yester¬ 
day with harkaras on horseback from N&sir Jang’s 
camp had departed with a basket of liquor by the 
ValudSvhr gate and taken the Gingee road. The 
Governor said, ‘ When he left M. d’Auteuil’s house 
last night after supper, Madamo sent for him, and 
gave him a piece of white broad-cloth and 100 
pagodas. He accepted them and took his leave. 
He is a great liar.’ I replied, ‘ He has travelled 
much and speaks thirteen or fourteen languages, so 


* 28th M&ei, Sukla. 







he is naturally a master-liar. He has journeyed 
throughout Europe and Hindustan, and become a 
storehouse of deceit and falsehood.’ As I said this, 
M. Delarche and M. a’Auteuil came and said, ‘ This 
Turk was here in M. Lenoir’s time, and was bap¬ 
tised at Madras by Father Thomas, by the name of 
Stivdmbha, the pure-minded ; moreover he pretends 
to know all that passed concerning the various 
aspirants to the throne in the time of Louis XlV-at 
Paris.’ 

This afternoon the Governor received a letter 
from M. Bussy at Nawab Chanda Sahib’s camp, 
saying that Hiddyat Muhi-ud-din KMn and Chandd 
Sdhib had marched with the French army and the 
rest of the troops from Ch61amandalam and to the 
southward and encamped just south of Chidam¬ 
baram by the Vallam ford this side of the Coleroon, 
but south of the Old Colei’oon, and half way between 
them. After reading this, the Governor sent for 
me and said, ‘ This is the first news we have had of 
the movement of our troops. Now we know where 
they are. As Mordri Rao and Mor6 Pandit are 
encamped at Pdlaiyamkdttai, about 15 miles west of 
Chidambaram, after plundering to the southward, I 
suppose that they are retreating before the advance 
of our troops.’ I praised him, saying that the 
enemy would assuredly scatter on account of his 
good fortune and at the mere mention of his bravery 
and might. He was delighted with my words, and 
said I was right. The messengers, who brought the 
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letters said that there had been a battle between 
S6sM Rao and Mor&ri R&o near the Old Coleroon, 
that SdsM Rao and Raghunafcha Rao had lost their 
treasure of about a lakh and 10,000 pagodas 
respectively, and that S6sh& Rao had been killed in 
battle. At once letters were sent to our people 
directing them not to march this way but to move 
westwards towards Gingee. 

Monday, March 9 . 1 —The Governor sent for me 
this morning and asked if there was any news from 
camp. I replied, ‘ You have already heard that our 
troops reached Chidambaram at three o’clock 
yesterday. The letter I got from Tiruviti last 
evening says the same, and the news is confirmed 
by people who have come from there.’ He then 
asked how far P&laiyamk6ttai was from Chidam¬ 
baram. * Within a league,’ I said. He continued, * If 
it is true that Mor6 Pandit and Khazi Dayem moved 
from P&laiyamkottai to join Morari Rao’s horse, 
and that Mor6 Pandit wanted to offer peace, why 
should they plunder like this ? and why should he 
depart without discussing terms P ’ 

Tuesday, March 10 ?—I told the Governor this 
morning I had heard from Kuppanna Pandit that 
Nawab Chandd Sahib and Iiidayat Muhbud-din 
KMn had reached Tiruviti and Panruti with the 
French ,troops. He said, ‘ It is very strange that, 
though the troops are so near, I have had no news for 


1 29th tt&si, Sukla. 
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the last five or six days except from the letters you 
have received.’ I replied, * As our troops are on 
the march closely followed by the Maratha, horse, 
and as they are anxious to escape the Marathas, 
perhaps they have had no leisure to write to you; 
or if they have sent people with letters, they may 
have been delayed by fear of the Marathas. lheie 
can be no other reason for it. Now that they have 
reached Tiruviti, you will get news without delay. 
People from those parts say that our troop3 and 
the Marathas have completely destroyed the crops, 
grain-houses, etc., in the villages of the Bhuvana- 
giri and Tiruviti countries, and that nothing remains. 

News came this afternoon from Kalichiya Pillai 
about Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din Khfin’s camp as 
follows:—‘On Saturday, March 7, the Maratha 
horse were encamped west of Chidambaram when 
His Highness’ troops arrived about 6 miles west of 
Chidambaram. At dawn on Sunday morning, 
March 8, they marched towards Bliuvanagiri, but 
the Maratha horse intercepted and surrounded them 
op all sides. However our artillery was able to 
keep them at a distance, so that we reached Bhuva- 
nagiri in thg evening. < 'n Monday, March 9, we 
marched by Tiruviti and I will write what takes 
place hereafter.’ T resolved to report this to the 
Governor this afternoon when he had finished 
dinner. When he sent forme, I went to the fort 
at once and reported the contents of this letter. 
He asked if his people had sent no news. I replied, 





< N 0 .»—,* How is that ? ’ he asked ; but I said nothing. 
Just then a peon from Tiruv^ndipuram reported 
the news from there as follows : —* The Governor 
of Fort St. David marched to Tiruv6ndipui’am with 
English troops, removed the white flag that was 
flying on a tamarind tree, hoisted the English flag 
instead, fired three volleys followed by a salute of 
11 guns, and ordered it to be proclaimed by beat of 
tom-tom that Tiruvendipuram had come into their 
possession and that all might dw'ell there in peace. 
The a maid Sr, Chandrasekhara Pandit, has been 
carried into Fort St. David.’ When I reported all 
this to the Governor, he seemed somewhat depressed. _ 
I salaamed and departed to the nut-godown. 

At six o’clock this evening, the Governor went 
home from the fort and sent for me. Having 
noted the news on a piece of paper, he wrote to the 
Governor of Fort St. David to the following 
effect :—‘You .know that the Tiruvendipuram 
country is rented by the Pillai, our Company’s 
courtier, for when ‘ Abd-ul-jalil seized the amaldSr, 
you sent word that you could not allow people 
living within your bounds to behave so. Moreover 
you know that the cultivators of the place who 
live in your bounds asked Ranga Pillai to rent 
the place to them. You sent your dubfish for the 
amalddr, treated him politely, and sent him back in 
a palankin. You also know that our Ranga Pillai 
wtote your dub ash a letter of thanks. I am indeed 
surprised to hear that now you have sent troops to 





TiruvSndipuram, fired three volleys and 11 guns, 
and ordered it to be proclaimed by beat of tom-tom 
that you have taken possession of the country. 
Moreover you have ordered our flag to be removed 
and your own flag to be hoisted. Never should I 
have acted thus without informing you, even though 
I had the P&dsh&h’s orders so to do. I cannot 
conceive what explanation you will offer if the king, 
your master, questions you about this. Although 
you knew all about the flag, you have acted so, and 
taught me how t*> behave in future.’ 1 

When I related (as above written) what had 
happened at Tiruvendipurarn, he said, ‘ You got from 
His Highness Chanda Sahib a jaghir for five villages. 
Why did you choose villages so distant ? Choose 
good villages near at hand and I will give you 
orders for them. Select such villages as will yield 
a larger revenue. In one way it is well that the 
English have taken possession of the Devan£m- 
pattanam country, for as they are now responsible 
for the revenues, the money is as good as paid.’ 2 3 

Wednesday, March IV —The Governor sent 
for me this morning and asked what news had 
come from Tiruviti. I replied, ‘ The whole army 


1 For a translation into English of what Dupleix actually, wrote, see 
French Correspondence , 1750, p. 1. ' 

s Dupleix seems to have overlooked the fact that the English weie 
not disposed to recognize Chanda Sahib as Nawab, still less to pay him 
revenue for territory granted (apparently in jaghir) by Muhammad 
’Ali Kh&n. tort St , Duvid Consultations, February 20, 1750 (I.O.). 

3 2nd Pang uni, SuTcla. 
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camped there last night. I do not know if they 
will halt there to-day or march by Tiikkan&m- 
pSkkam and camp by the river beyond Tirukk&nji 
and Villiyanallhr.’ He answered, ‘ I ordered 
them to march towards Gingee but they have 
not gone there. I wrote the day before yester¬ 
day saying that, if they occupied the Valudavilr 
fort, stored it with provisions and mounted guns 
upon the walls for its defence, with the help of the 
French, they could even drive Msir Jang’s army 
through the passes. But instead of doing so, they 
have retreated to Villiyanallur in their alarm.’ 
While we were thus talking, there came a letter from 
M. de La Touche at the camp, saying, * We are 
about to march from Tiruviti. The Marathas came 
up with us before we reached the place. W'e 
opened fire on them and killed and wounded a few, 
on which they took to flight. They have been 
following our army after plundering the Tanjore 
country of two lakhs’ worth of buffaloes and bul¬ 
locks and I do not know how much else. I cannot 
express the fear of Chanda S&hib and Hid&yat 
Muhi-ud-din Khan. They have only escaped 
because we were there to help them; otherwise they 
would have died the day on which they heard that 
N&sir Jang had left the passes. Imagine their 
courage!’ 

After reading this letter, the Governor said, 

* Although they have seen with their own eyes that 
our men fight so that the enemy dare not approach, 

49 
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yet they are still afraid. How can. such men think of 
ruling countries ? They should not attempt more 
than they are fit for. They can seize the whole 
produce without giving the cultivators their share, 
plunder their cattle, property and everything, suck 
their heart’s blood, by demanding twice over, con¬ 
trary to the terms of their lease, rent already paid, 
and thus plague them all. They can also throw away 
their swords at sight of the enemy and take shelter 
in a village or among trees to preserve their lives, 
though they lose all else. They can only do such 
things as these. If a man trusts these dogs, and 
acts with them, he will lose all sense of shame and 
bring dishonour upon himself.’ 

When he was thus abusing them he heard the 
report of many guns and asked what that could be. 

I replied that it must be our people firing against 
the Marathas, and added, * This is the harvest 
season; but the enemy’s march has destroyed the 
whole country. Paddy, houses, straw, etc., have 
been burnt wherever to be found. They .have 
wasted the country by grazing their horses in the 
fields and trampling, even burning everything to 
the ground. So the Tanjore country has been 
utterly wasted by the marching of our army, and 
these parts by our own people and the Marathas. 
It will take four or five years for the country to 
recover its former prosperity.’ To all this, he 
replied that I was right, and we discussed it for 
about two hours. 
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M. Saint-Georges, who was sent to the Tiruviti 
fort, has written twice or thrice that the English 
have sent 500 Europeans, 500 sepoys and 4 guns to 
assist Morari Rao. The Governor said, * There are 
not more than 200 or 250 soldiers in Fort St. 
David ; how then can they have sent out 500 or 
1,000 ? The news must be false. 1 A week ago, an 
officer, Saint-Regard [?], set out for Gingee with 
500 soldiers, 12 troopers and 100 foot sepoys, with 
3,000 pagodas, and we have not yet heard of their 
arrival.’ I replied that we should hear to-morrow 
or the day after that they had arrived safely. 

He then asked the news from \ r i 11 npuram. 1 

replied, ‘ I hear that our people there have gained 
a victory; we shall get reliable news soon.’ As I 
said this, a messenger brought a letter from Villu- 
puram about the victory to this effect:—When our 
people arrived, they found English Topasses and 
peons holding Yillupuram fort, on behalf of ’Abd-ul- 
jalil; they resisted for a short time but fled when 
ten or twelve of them had fallen. Then our people 
occupied the fort.’ He ordered the messenger who 
brought this news to be given two rupees as a 
present; and at once wrote a reply ordering them 


* The news was premature. The English did not join Kfistr Jang with 
a considerable body of men till the end of the month. But it is curious to 
find Dupleix repeating this petulant outburst in a letter to the Company 
of October 3, 1750 (Archives des Colonies), when he had had ample time to 
learn the truth. But an irresistible tendency to undervalue his enemies 
was one of the principal defeots of his mind and materially contributed 
to his ruin. 









to return at once as there were troops this side 
of Yillupuram. He had it despatched at once. 


Black gram, bread, liquor, etc., were prepared 
and sent to camp this afternoon. 

The chobdar who yesterday carried the letter to 
Fort St. David about the dispute at Tiruvendi- 
puram, returned this evening and said that they 
had received the letter and dismissed him promising 
to send a reply by their own people to-morrow. 
Chandrasekhara Pandit sent word that he was 
being strictly guarded. 

I hear news that the Maratha horse have 
plundered Kudapakkam and those parts, wounded 
three or four bullock-people, and carried off their 
bullocks. 

I heard to-night that the King of France was 
overjoyed to hear that Mah&r&ja R&ja Sri General 
Monsieur Dupleix Avargal had defeated the English 
in spite of all their ships and the help of the 
Muhammadans; so he sent by the St. Jean the 
cross of Saint Louis with a red ribbon. 1 There 
have also been sent crosses like M. Bury’s for 
M. Dancy, M. de La Touche, and M. Puymorin. M. 
de Kerjean 2 has also received one in Europe. When 
the ship which brought them reached Mascareigne, 
M. David sent them on here by Monsieur Bouille 


JL It appears that the cross of St. Louis was bestowed on Dupleix of 
the King’s own motion. (Dupleix to the Minister, October 3, 1750— 
Archives des Colonies ). 

2 Be had been sent home with despatches early in 1749. 





who came into the roads at half-past seven this 
evening, and fired two guns to announce his arrival. 
Chelingas were then sent off; and the Captain 
came ashore with the crosses after nine o’clock, 
and delivered them and the packet to the Governor 
in the presence of Madame Choisv. The Governor 
was overjoyed with the contents of the Europe 
letters. I then came home. 

He sent Appu Mudali for me, who told me 
about the arrival of the ship and the crosses, 
etc. Hearing this glad news, I gave Appu Mudali 
a fine laced cloth and a turban, and set out for the 
Governor’s house with 100 pagodas to be offered as 
a present to the Governor. I salaamed and gave 
him the present. He said, ‘I have attained the 
highest possible honours in this world. The King 
of France has been pleased to send me the cross of 
St. Louis and a red ribbon, so there is no further 
honour for me to earn. By this cross I receive 
rank as a king’s officer. This cross has already 
been presented to twenty-four persons in Paris; 
and I am the twenty-fifth.’ 1 I praised him suitably. 

As it is usual to wear for two months a badge 
of lower honour before wearing this cross of St. 
Louis, he put on the former at once, 2 and, sending 

1 The Ordrs royale et Militaire de St. Louis was established by 
Louis XIV to reward military merit aud was very seldom bestowed on 
any but military officers. 

2 The Gordon coaid not be worn for two months after receiving 
admission to the order. Bupleix assumed it on May 19. (Dupleix to the 
Minister, October 3, 1750 —Archives des Colonies). 
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for the master-gunner, told him to fire a salute of 
twenty-one guns, and then gave a feast. I received 
pan supdri and rosewater, and having taken leave, 
came home, gave a nautcli with music, distributed 
sugar,pan supdri and rose water, and then dismissed 
my guests. 

Friday , March 13 }—A letter came from Chanda 
Sahib this morning saying that he wished to come 
here and speak with the Governor. The Governor 
replied that he might do so. 

M. Bussy who has returned from camp went 
to the Governor and spoke to him about ChandS. 
Sahib’s and Muzaffar Jang’s situation, their purpose 
of coming here and asking for money, the demands 
of their sepoys for their arrears, and the Marathas’ 
surrounding them on the march, their fight and 
resistance. 

M. Saint-Georges who went to the Tiruviti fort 
with the troops has returned. He told the Gov¬ 
ernor that he had seen about a lakh of Maratha 
horse and two or three lakhs of foot soldiers, and 
that the English had sent out in various directions 
800 soldiers—first 500 and then 300—and 2,000 
sepoys. He added that none of his guns had been 
disabled. Turning to me the Governor said, * Do 
you hear what this officer says ? "What can I say 
of his behaviour ? ’ 
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The soldiers and sepoys sent to the Tiruviti fort 
have returned according to the Governor’s orders ; 
Kuppanna Pandit, my amaldar there, and others 
returned, leaving behind them 10,000 pagodas’ 
worth of grain. 

I also hear that some Maratha horsemen have 
entered the D e v a n a m p a 11 an a, m bounds and plun¬ 
dered them—indeed Morari Rao is plundering and 
looting the whole country. 

A salute of 21 guns was fired from the fort 
when Chanda Sahib and Raza Sahib entered, with 
Shaikh Hasan and two other jemadars, by the 
Yilliyanallfir gate at half-past seven to-night. 
When they reached the Governor’s house, he 
embraced Chanda S&hib and they exchanged com¬ 
pliments. Then both went in and sat down. 
Chanda S&hib said, ‘ When we departed, we settled 
affairs at Udaiyarpaiaiyam, AriyaMr, Turaiyfir, etc. 
Then we marched and attacked Tanjore; but 
hearing of Nasir Jang’s advance, we have returned. 
On our march, we were attacked by the Maratha 
horse but repulsed them and proceeded. ’ He related 
all this and praised the Governor for about two 
hours. 

Then supper was brought from Mir A'azam’s 
house i so they all sat down to eat, took pdn sujydri, 
and then departed to the house near the VSdapuri 
iswaran Temple. 

I also hear that ChandH Sahib gave the Governor 
a message from Muzaffar Jang. He said, ‘You 





for the camp expenses, and it shall be repaid. I 
have paid 13 lakhs of rupees according to my 
promise to Muzaffar Jang and the balance will be 
paid shortly. It has been delayed because Mahfuz 
KEn hearing of Nasir Jang’s advance has paid 
only, one lakh and a half instead of the 10 lakhs he 
promised. Besides, for various reasons, the Tanjore 
money has not been paid. T liat is the cause of the 
delay. Muzaffar Jang would be receiving money 
now, if Nasir Jang were not camping in the way. 

' As his wife and children are here, he begs you to 
make him an advance.’ The Governor said, * I 
cannot give any money now. I will give plenty of 
powder, shot, guns, etc., for the soldiers and sepoys, 
and also pay the soldiers and Muzaffar Kh&n’s sepoys. 
You may depend upon this.’ Thus he evaded their 
request. 

Saturday, March 14}—kt ten o’clock this 
morning Chanda Sabib and Raza Sahib went to the 
Governor’s house and again asked him to assist 
them with money. The Governor replied, ‘ You 
ask me for money ; but if I were to give you any, 
you would pay your sepoys. They would accept 
it*; but if they were ordered to fight, they would 
refuse to inarch before their accounts had been 
settled and their arrears paid up. They are people 
who would refuse to march in an emergency, and 
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who would even desert to the enemy in the thick 
. of battle; so it is no use paying them. If neces¬ 
sary, I will help you with 500 soldiers and 500 
sepoys, besides those you already have, with two 
36-pounders, and powder and shot. I will pay my 
soldiers and Muzaffar Khan’s sepoys, and also 
advance what you need for your own expenditure. 
Send bullocks and carts for powder and shot.’ 
Chanda Sahib said, * My words .lack confidence, 
because I believe that this is not the proper time 
to attack NSsir Jang. If we stay here for two 
months, he must march away northwards. Then we 
can advance, take possession of Arcot and govern 
the subah.’ I did not fully interpret to the 
Governor these timid words of Chanda Sahib. But 
he, noticing this, said, ‘ Tell me what Chanda S&hib 
says. I do not think that you have told me all. 
You seem tb report what pleases you and omit the 
rest. Why do you do so ? I must hear all he says 
before I can answer; otherwise I can do nothing.’ 
So saying, he sent for M. Delarche, who came 
accordingly. The Governor said to him, ‘ Chanda 
Sahib first speaks to Madan&nda Pandit, and then 
Eanga Pillai interprets it to me, so that it takes 
half an hour to speak a word.’ Without explain¬ 
ing to M. Delarche what had already passed, he 
asked him to interpret what Chanda Sahib said. 

He then spoke to Chanda Sahib as follows :_ 

‘ We are giving yon all necessary help; so what is 
there for you to do P You and Muzaffar Jane- 
50 





must advance and defeat N&sir Jang. If you refuse 
to attack him, you will dishonour me, your ally. 
Till now I have got nothing but glory; so go forth 
and fight; and all will happen as God wills. Put 
your trust in Him and attack NSair Jang. If he 
falls in battle, you shall march to Aurangabad; and 
I will give you the subahs of the Deccan; but if it 
falls out as you fear, it is the will of God. He who 
is fated to die soon, must die.’ At that moment, a 
letter came from Chanda S&hib’s wife saying that* 
if NSstr Jang was to be attacked, her husband 
should march without her son. Razd S&hib replied, 
‘ Formerly I marched with an army against Anwar- 
ud-din Kh&n and defeated him. What could be 
worse than to remain idly in Pondichery while my 
father went to battle? I cannot but go to the fight.’ 
At these brave words, tears came into his father’s 
eyes, on which Raztl Sahib also wept* and they 
gazed at each other with grief. Razfi Sffhib went 
outside, and the Governor then said, ‘Why this 
alarm? A man should earn glory on the earth. 
Will you dishonour your family ? Go forth at once 
to the camp.’ He said he would return with 
Muzaffar Jang to-night; and, having taken leave, 
set out for camp at three o’clock. 

At four o’clock Muzaffar KMn came and 
reported to the Governor that Muzaffar Jang’s 
mother, wife and children had arrived from camp 
and were at the Valud&vur gate, and he desired 
permission for their entrance. Muzaffar Jang also 
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wrote to Chanda Sahib from camp that he had sent 
his family to Pondichery. Thereupon the Governor 
told me and M. d’Auteuil to go to the ValudS.vflr 
gate and admit Muzaffar Jang’s family and servants, 
but no sepoys or horsemen. So we went, admitted 
Muzaffar Jang’s wife and servants, and conducted 
them to their lodging at Muttayya Pillai’s house 
whither I sent carpets, cushions, etc., from my own 
home. I then informed the Governor, sent for 
Parasur&rna Pillai, told him to see that they lacked 
nothing, and returned to the Governor’s. 

He said, ‘ Chanda S^hib said when he went 
away that he would bring Muzaffar Jang to-night. 
So you must stay at the nut-godown till eleven 
o’clock in case they come.’ He seemed over joyous 
and was playing on the vina. I stayed at the nut- 
godown till eleven o’clock, and then cajne home as 
Muzaffar Jang had not come. 

Sunday, March 15 }—At eight o’clock this 
morning, 21 guns were fired when HidSyat Muhi- 
ud-din Kh&n, Chanda Sahib and Raza Sahib entered 
by the Yilliyanallfir gate to visit the Governor. 
There was a similar salute at the fort when they 
entered the Governor’s house. He, Hiddyat Muhi- 
ud-din Khan, Chanda Sahib, Raza Sahib, myself 
and M. Delarche assembled in a room there ; and 
they took counsel together as follows :— 

When Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan asked the 
Governor for 10 lakhs of rupees, he replied, ‘Not even 
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a quarter of what I have already lent you has been 
paid ; so how can I lend you more ? I will pay my 
soldiers and sepoys. It is my army that will fight 
with the enemy ; so what is the use of lending you 
money to distribute to your sepoys? Moreover if 
they are paid now, they will only demand more and 
fail you when they are needed. So I can lend you 
nothing.’ Muzaffar Jang replied, * It is not so. If 
my army disperses at the enemy’s approach, he will 
despise me and I shall be dishonoured. So lend 
me at least 5 lakhs of rupees.’ The Governor 
continued, ' I cannot give so much but only what 
seems suitable.’ So saying he called me. Then 
Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan and the others went to 
visit Madame. The Governor said to me, ‘ These 
people want money. What shall we do ? ’ I replied, 

‘ I am here to do what you order; am I fit to advise 
you? By God’s blessing, you are wise enough to 
advise all; so what can I say ? ’ He got angry at 
this and went away; but sent for me and 
questioned me again. I answered as before. He 
said, * M. Delarche should know nothing of this. I 
know your mind. I have decided what they should 
be given. Won’t they accept 3 lakhs ? ’ I answered, 

* Will anybody else give them a cash at this 
moment? Will their friends, relatives, brothers, 
etc., give them anything? They will be only too 
glad to accept it.’ * How can this be found ? ’ he 
asked. . I replied, ‘ There is the 64,000 rupees lent 
by Mir Ghulslm Husain ; there is 15,000 to the credit 




of Imam S&bib, and 32,684 rupees as yet undistri¬ 
buted on the China voyage. Then there is the 
Manilla ship, Muhammad Shdh Sand, in which Imam 
S&hib was concerned and which was taken by the 
English and sold to the Dutch; M. de La Bour- 
donnais when at Negapatam asked how they could 
have boughtXthe ship knowing it to be French, and 
received 15,000 pagodas (or 41,186 rupees) on that 
account and Mir Asad has a receipt for 30,000 
rupees on account of Akbar Sdhib’s affair.’ He sent 
for Mir A’azam at eleven o’clock and took the receipt 
from him. Mir A’azam asked for a present which 
the Governor promised. These five items amounted 
to 182,860 rupees; and the Governor gave an order 
on M. Guillard for this sum, which with 17,160 
rupees obtained from his writer Ranga Pillai 
amounts to 2,00,00[0] rupees. Thus a sum of two 
lakhs of rupees was made up, and sent to my nut- 
godown. The Governor told me to get the remain¬ 
ing lakh from the Company’s merchants. He gave 
a receipt for 2 lakhs and told me to keep it, as other¬ 
wise the transaction would become known a3 the 
Company’s merchants were numerous. I replied, ‘ I 
shall have to give it them if they demand it.’ He 
said, ‘ You can give it them if you think the matter 
will be kept secret ; otherwise I will find the money 
myself and take back the receipt.’ I agreed. The 
lakh of rupees advanced by the merchants and the 
2 lakhs as made up above were sent to the nut- 
godown. 
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The Governor told Hi day at Muhi-ud-din Khan 
this evening that he would give him 3 lakhs, and 
asked what security he would offer. II id ay at 
Muhi-ud-din Kh&n said that, if 3 lakhs were paid, 
he would give a bill of exchange payable at Adoni. 
The Governor agreed. This arrangement was made 
in case of accidents, in order to have a document 
which could be laid before Ndsir Jang. He also 
asked Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din Khan to give bills, not 
only for the 3 lakhs now given, but also for the 4 
lakhs owed by Chandd Sdhib. He replied, * I will 
write and give a bill as I have promised; but Chanda 
Sahib owes the 4 lakhs, and why should I give a 
bill for that ? ’ The Governor said, ‘ I ask for the 
gaper only to show to N&sir Jang if he demands it. 
Chanda Sahib will pay the 4 lakhs, not you. So 
give me the paper. Should there be delay in send¬ 
ing the 3 lakhs from Adoni, your wife and children 
will be detained here till it has been paid.’ Hidayat 
Muhi-ud-din KhSn agreed, and gave a bond for 7 
lakhs. He also declared that, should the 3 lakhs of 
rupees due on his private account not be paid at 
Adoni, he would leave his wife and children as 
hostages till the money was paid. He then request¬ 
ed the Governor to pay the 3 lakhs to Miy&n 
Mas’ ud, and took his leave saying that he was 
returning to camp. He stayed at his lodging about 
a quarter of an hour, and then departed. 

At eleven o’clock to-day, Naw&b Chanda Sahib 
told the Governor about the arrangements which he 




had made at Tanjore before lie left the place. He 
said, ‘ I sent my diwau Rama Rao, Muzaffar KMn’s 
Vakil Jagannatlia Rao, and Muchiya Nambulai to 
the RajS, of Tanjore in the fort. The Raja agreed 
to give a chest containing jewels set with precious 
stones, golden and silver articles and .women’s laced 
cloths, to pay 4 lakhs of rupees in ready money in 
five days, and to give an order on Pavfidai Chetti of 
Negapatam for the remaining 2,60,000 rupees. He 
also said that he would settle the [other] affair with 
Mahfuz Khan. Both Muzaffar Khan’s and our people 
agreed and demanded a bond for 6,60,000 [rupees] 
in the name of £he Governor of Pondichery. But 
the Raja did not consent to this. They then demand¬ 
ed it in the name of M. Goupil, the Pondichery 
sard&r. He did not agree to this either but offered 
one in the name of Muzaffar Khfin. Our people 
agreed to this; obtained the Raja’s bond for the 
6,60,00J rupees in the name of Muzaffar Khfin and 
brought away the chest of small precious stones and 
the golden and silver articles and laced women’s 
cloths, with the help of K6n6ri Nayakkan, the 
sowcar.’ Chanda Sfihib also added that the Raja 
had given a bond for 70 lakhs of rupees—30 lakhs 
in ready money and 40 lakhs secured by mortgage. 
The Governor asked Chanda Sahib to send for these 
two bonds for 70 lakhs and 6,60,000 rupees. 
Chanda Sahib said that the bond for 70 lakhs was at 
camp and that he would send it as soon as he return¬ 
ed. The Governor agreed; and then asked where 





the bond for 6,60,000 rupees was. Chanda Sahib 
said that Muzaffar KMn had it. The Governor 
then sent for Muchiya Nambulai and questioned him. 
He said that the bond was in the name of Muzaffar 
KMn, who had it, and that he would get it if order¬ 
ed. The Governor sent his chobdar to camp with 
Nambulai to fetch the bond from Muzaffar KMn. 
They went accordingly and asked Muzaffar KMn 
for it; but he said that R&ma Rao had it. When 
Nambulai returned and reported this, the Governor 
ordered me to ask Rama Rao for it. I sent for 
Rama R&o and said, ‘I hear that you have a bond 
for 6,60,000 rupees given by the Kaja of Tanjore to 
Muzaffar Kh&n. Where is it?’ Rama Rao replied, 
‘ I have not got it. The Raja sent sowcar KoMri 
Nayakkan’s people with his vakil, Rudraji Pandit 
and harkaras, with the gold and silver articles, 
laced women’s cloths, and the chest of small preci¬ 
ous stones with orders to deliver them to Muzaffar 
KMn. Accordingly they carried all the articles to 
the tent of Shaikh Hasan, Muzaffar Kh&n’s younger 
brother. I told Chanda Sahib about this. Perhaps 
the Raj&’s bond was then delivered to Muzaffar 
Khfin ; Jagannatha Rao, his man, will know every¬ 
thing. Please ask him.’ JaganMtha Mo and 
Nambulai were then sent for and questioned. They 
said, * We were in the Tanjore fort. Small jewels, 
gold and silver articles, and women’s cloths were 
sent by Rama RSo. The Raja’s people asked in 
what form a bond should be drawn for 6,60,000 




rupees in Muzaffar Khan’s name. We prepared a 
draft and gave it to K&nul Mo. He took it to the 
RajH, and had the bond written, and in company with 
the R&ja’s people brought the things mentioned 
above and the bond. He was told that the army 
would march by Tiruvadi, not by Kumbakonam; 
but as they marched by Kumbakonam, the Raja of 
Tanjore ordered us to remain in the fort and not to 
depart. So R&mft R&o must have the bond.’ As 
I could not find out who had the bond, I sent the 
three men to Chaudd SShib along with Krishna RSo 
and four peons, instructing Krishna R&o to tell him 
what they had 3aid, and bring them back with 
Chandsi Sahib’s reply. Krishna Rao went accord¬ 
ingly and informed Chandsi Sdhib who replied that 
he [Rdmd, Rio ?] had reported to him with joy that 
he had received the bond for 6,60,000 rupees and 
that he [Chandi Sahib] remembered seeing the bag 
in which the bond was sent. Krishna Rao came 
and informed me of this in the presence of the three 
persons. When I went to the Governor’s house, 
meaning to report this to him, I found the door 
closed as it was then eleven at night. I got it 
opened, and going to the Governor, reported what 
is written above. He ordered the three persons to 
be imprisoned and told me to go to Shaikh Hasan 
and question him about the bond. 

He also asked me if I had paid Muzaffar Jang 
the 3 lakhs. I replied, * I sent for his gumastahs 
and asked them to receive the sum. They replied 
51 




that, as it was past eleven, they could not take it 
then, but would come in the morning to receive it.’ 
The Governor replied, ‘ Why did you not pay them 
earlier ? They need it for the monthly pay ; so send 
for their people at once and give it them; and I will 
give gate-passes for the money to be carried out. I 
agreed and went to the nut-godown, told Guruvappa 
Chetti the Governor’s orders, and asked him to send 
for the gumastahs. He said, ‘ It is midnight, so they 
cannot come and get the money now. Before I go 
home, I will go to their gumastahs and tell them to 
come early in the morning to get the money.’ Then 
Guruvappa Chetti and YM Nayakkan took leave. 

I then went to Shaikh Hasan’s house and told 
him what had passed. He said, ‘ Gold and silver 
articles and women’s cloths were brought to my tent. 
I do not know what was done with the bond you 
mention. I will go to Muzaffar KMn to-morrow 
morning, tell him and send him here. He will 
explain everything in person.’ 1 returned to the 
nut-godown and sent to inquire what the Governor 
was doing. As it was then one o’clock, I slept all 
night at the nut-godown. I heard that the Governor 
had gone to bed. Jagann&tha R&o, R&mS R&o and 
Nambulai also slept at the nut-godown, guarded by 
four persons. 

Monday , March 16 . 1 —Two or three months ago, 
the Nawab Sahib granted a parw&na requiring 
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Muzaffar Jang’s sowcar, Mansuk Rao, to be allowed 
to open a mint at Pachakuppam, but not specifying 
the touch and weight of the rupees. So I said 
permission could not be granted till these details 
were specified. Instead of going to camp, he stayed 
at Tirupp&ppuliyAr within the English bounds, 
where he prepared silver bullets for stamping into 
rupees, and then coined two or three lakhs in the 
Sarkar’s country just outside the bounds. Hearing 
of this T wrote to VenkSji Pandit, Mansuk R&o’s 
guraastah, and Gfivardhana Devai, saying, ‘ They 
ought not to coin rupees without our permission. 
Therefore I must demand from you a fine, the 
profit, and a present.’ I also wrote to the NawSb 
S&hib and his son complaining of the great loss 
suffered, and asking how they could allow their 
merchants to set up a mint within the English 
bounds, and requesting their orders. I demanded of 
Mansuk R&o 7,500 rupees as a present and for his 
profit on coining 3 lakhs of rupees. Mansuk R&o 
replied, ‘ I coined no more than a lakh of rupees and 
I will give the profit on it and the appropriate 
present; a8 for the other 2 lakhs, I will pay you 
the profit and present if you can prove it by gumas- 
tahs.’ I replied, * Very well, pay the profit and 
present on a lakh of rupees ; and as your gumastahs 
must pay you the profit and present on any addi¬ 
tional amount, give me a note agreeing to pay the 
profit, etc., if the additional coinage is proved; and 
send for your gumastahs.’ He agreed, gave me a 
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note to that effect and, getting 2,500 rupees from 
Guruvappa Chetti, he delivered it to me as profit, 
etc., on one lakh of rupees. I sent his note to 
Gopalaswiimi by Guruvappa Chetti. 

At eleven o’clock as soon as Muzaffar Khan 
arrived from camp, the Governor sent for me and 
told me to fetch R&m& Rao, Jagann&tha R&o and 
Muchiya Nambulai; so I sent for them. The 
Governor said to Muzaffar Khan, ‘ Chanda Sahib 
tells me that you have the bond for 6,60,000 rupees 
and that you told him so yourself. I want it.’ He 
replied, * I have not got it. My gumastah says that 
R&ma R^o has it.’ Thereupon the Governor ques¬ 
tioned Jagamiatha Rao and Nambulai; and they 
answered, ‘ As we said, we were in theTanjore fort. 
A chest containing small jewels, gold and silver 
articles and women’s bed cloths was sent by Rdma 
Rfio together with the bond for 6,60,000 rupees which 
the Raja of Tanjore gave to his harkaras. That is 
all we know.’ Then the Governor questioned 
Rama Rao, who said, ‘ The Raja gave the several 
articles and the bond in Muzaffar Khan’s name to 
his vakil and harkaras who accompanied me. Every¬ 
thing was delivered at Shaikh Hasan’s tent; but I 
do not know if the harkaras gave him the bond. 
The Governor grew angry at these indefinite 
answers, and first ordered Rama Rao to be impri¬ 
soned in the fort, but afterwards sent for me and 
ordered him to be imprisoned at the Nayinar’s house. 
I sent for the Nayinar accordingly and told him to 
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keep the man in custody at his house. However 
R&rrui Rao is not to blame. The Naw&b told tbe 
Governor that Muzaffar Khan had the bond, and 
Nambulai says the same; so the Governor knows 
very well that Muzaffar EMn has it; but he has 
imprisoned R&mH R&o because these are times of 
trouble and he cannot punish Muzaffar KMn 
because he has sepoys under his orders. 

At three o’clock this afternoon ChancM Sffhib 
and his son rode down to the Beach to inspect the 
two 36-pounders that are to be sent to camp. The 
Governor met them and accompanied Chanda Sffhib 
to the fort where he showed him the new upstairs 
house that is being built, and then took him to his 
house. I was there and Chanda SShib said to me, 
‘ Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din Khan has not given me a 
single cash, out of the 3 lakhs he borrowed. Please 
tell the Governor and get me 50,000 rupees.’ I 
replied, * What will the Governor think if I tell him 
so ? He lent the money to Muzaffar Jang only 
because you are friends. He will get angry and 
matters will go crookedly. So I cannot tell him.’ 
Chand& Sahib remained silent, not knowing what 
to say. 

The Governor then asked who the two jemadars 
with Chanda Sahib were. Tbe latter replied, * They 
come from Kandanffr. Nffsir Jang has two men, 
Mor6 Pandit, the Diw&n and Rffmadffs Pandit. 
RamadEts has sent these people to Muzaffar Jang 
with secret offers to make NSstr Jang’s sepoys desert 
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to us. They came to me iustead of first going to 
Muzaffar Jang, so he is displeased. They are at 
present in my household.’ The Governor replied, 

< Why do you do nothing when you receive offers to 
secure the desertion of your enemy’s troops ? ’ He 
replied that Muzaffar Jang was too displeased at 
their not visiting him first for anything to be 
done at present. The Governor then asked Chanda 
SShib if he was not going to camp. He answered 
reluctantly that he was going. The Governor then 
rose, embraced Chandsl Sahib and said, * God bles3 
you with all success. Go to the camp speedily and 
return.’ The Isawsib said that he would do so, and, 
having taken his leave, departed. 

Chandfi Sfihib seemed downcast when he set out, 
as though he went against his will. 

Afterwards Razsi Sahib came to take leave of the 
Governor who said, ‘ Remain always by your father’s 
side. God bless you with all success and send you 
victory.’ So he dismissed him, whereon he departed 
to camp. 

I sent Tirumalai Rfto as my vakil to Mor6 
Pandit. After they had met, the latter wrote as 
follows to the Governor :—‘ I hear that there is with 
you one Amanda Ranga Pillai, a clever man, skilled 
in answering. If you will send him to me, I will 
discuss all matters with him.’ He also wrote to me 
desiring me to visit him and discuss matters. When 
I reported this, the Governor told me to reply 
Moro Pandit as follows ‘ I sent a vakil to you 






because I heard that you had come to offer terms ; 
I should not have sent him had I known that you 
had come to conquer this country. Please pay 
him his battaand despatch him to-night with a pass.’ 
I wrote letters accordingly on behalf of the Governor 
and myself and sent them by two harkaras along 
with a letter to Tirumalai R&o, our vakil, reporting 
what is written above and ordering him to tell Moro 
Pandit he must have heard of the victories formerly 
won by French valour and that he would soon learn 
what it really was. I ordered the two harkaras to 
set out to-morrow morning. 

The Governor promised Chanda SShib before 
he departed to write to Muzaffar Jang desiring him 
to spare as much as possible for the former’s 
expenses. He ordered me accordingly to write to 
Muzaffar Jang asking him to pay Chandd, S&hib 
50,000 rupees out of the 3 lakhs lent him for his 
army. I had a letter written to Muzaffar Jang 
accordingly and despatched it by Rajo Pandit. 

Tuesday, March 17 . x —At eight o’clock this 
morning the Governor sent for me and said, 

‘ Mr. Floyer, the Governor of Fort St. David, has sent 
me an English letter which I have sent to M. Friell 
to be translated. He also sends one TeJugu and two 
Tamil declarations. Tell me what they say.’ So 
saying, he gave me the three papers. They are as 
follows. 
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One is a Telugu petition written by Chandra¬ 
sekhara Pandit, amaldar of the Devan&mpattanam 
country saying :—‘ The English had already hoisted 
their flag before I had carried out the ordors in your 
letter of March 7 to hoist the white flag. I am in 
good health.’ This was signed not only by Viswa- 
natha Reddi and other I)evanainpattanam n attars 
but also by Sivan&ga Reddi. 

Another is a petition signed by Viswanatha ' 
Reddi and other Devanampattanam nattars and ,■ 
attested by Oyausu Kurnarappa Mudali declaring 
that the white flag had never been hoisted since 
they took over the country. 

The third is a declaration by Gop&la Ayyan, the 
amald&r of NalMttbr, Mandagappedu, VdnamMevi, 
Annavalli and Virapperum&nallfir (my jaghir vil¬ 
lages) stating that the white flag had never been 
hoisted, and attested by the ndttdrs of Devanam¬ 
pattanam who had signed the other papers. 1 

The Governor gave me these three petitions 
to interpret. I reported (as written above) that 
they declared that the flags had never been hoisted 
and that not only Viswan&tha Reddi and others 
but also SivanSga Reddi had signed them. He 
asked if flags had really been hoisted. I replied, 

‘ Is there any doubt of it P The flagstaffs are still 
there to prove it, and the cost of hoisting the flags 
has been entered in the n&tt&rs’ accounts. You 

1 For an English translation of the original documents, see French 
Correspondence , 1760, pp. 2-3. 
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may answer the Governor of Fort St. David that, if 
he will send you those who signed these petitions, 
you will send him their declaration that they 
have entered the cost of hoisting the flags in the 
accounts, that they signed the petitions because 
they were compelled to do so as they lived in 
the English country, that the flag had really 
been hoisted and that you will also send him 
their declarations, that what they said and wrote 
was due to threats of the amald&rs, so that the 
English declarations are valueless; that the French 
need no proofs of our right since all know that the 
country is ours, and that the English should have 
chosen a pretext which could be maintained.’ When 
I suggested that such a letter might be sent he 
said, ‘ True, there is no need to search for proof 
of so notorious a matter. I will write accordingly. 
But M. Friell will translate his 1 letter, and I v/ill 
wait till I know what it says.’ 2 

I then said, * The English have been fools 
enough to believe blindly all that N&sir Jang, 
Mahfuz Kh&n, Mor6 Pandit or anyone else writes; 
they have exaggerated their promises, incautiously 
hoisted their flag, fired eleven guns, drunk toasts 
and so returned. Last Tuesday night a letter was 
sent them complaining that, knowing everything, 
they should have hoisted their flag where ours had 

1 I.e FloyerV 

9 Dupleix* answer, dated March 16, 1750, is in French Cqrrq^ 
apondence , 1760., p. 5. 
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already been hoisted with full right to do so. They 
have been considering all this time what excuse they 
could give and so have made up these letters.’ 

«True,’ he said ; ‘ they may have been persuaded 
by ’Abd-ul-jalil to make all sorts of lying promises 
to Nisir Jang to send him more help than they 
can possibly do. ’Abd-ul-jalil may have also 
written increasing their lies a hundredfold. In 
order to induce Samp&ti BAo to accompany N&sir 
Jang, ’Abd-ul-jalil has written other lies, saying 
that the English can swallow up their enemies, and 
that Nasir Jang’s presence alone will be enough. 
Believing this, Nasir Jang marched trembling for 
his life, and sending Samp&ti R&o, Mahfuz Khan, 
MorS Pandit and Morari IMo, etc., in advance, 
intending to join them if there was a fair chance of 
success, but to halt and make terms if those sent 
in advance met with reverses. Thus he hoped to 
escape having to crack this hard nut himself. 
That is why be is still in Sirpi or thereabouts.’ 
I replied, ‘Although Nasir Jang intends to remain 
at Chengama and those places, yet your fortune 
will force him to attack you so that you may have 
the glory of conquering even Nasir Jang who has 
rebelled against the Padshah, just as y'ou conquered 
the Nawab of Arcot. Fortune is now against the 
English, Malifuz Khan and the rest. Nasir Jang, 
on his arrival, will ask where the English army is. 
Mahfuz Khan will repeat his former lies, saying 
that the English deceived him with their promises 




of live or ten thousand men to fight against the 
enemy, that they have sent only 200 or 300 
Europeans, and that even these cannot fight on 
account of the peace between them and the French. 
Mslr Jang will not listen to these lies so joyfully as 
before. In this time of troubles more lies will only 
make him disbelieve all else he has been told; so 
he will fall into anger with them, and imprison 
and punish them suitably. All this will happen 
because the English are fated to he called impotent, 
liars, and black-faced, and cast the evil eye on 
the presiding deity of this country. 1 You are 
destined to win glory by conquering N&sir Jang; 
whereas he and his party will get dishonour by their 
defeat and flight. As the Tamil proverb says, 
“ Because the earth-worm is called a snake 2 
it also will dance when it sees a cobra dancing.” 
The English are like that.’ 

When we were speaking thus, M. Friell sent the 
English letter translated into French. The Gover¬ 
nor read it to me as follows:—’Abd-ul-jalil sent 
for your man Chandrasekhara Pandit, then in 
our bounds, and imprisoned him; but in considera¬ 
tion of your friendship, I ordered his release. Your 
own people admitted that the white flag had never 
been hoisted and I send you their letter. Your 
flag was never hoisted in Tiruv6ndipuram; if it 

1 Le bring misfortune to N&sir Jang, who claimed to rule the 
Deccan and the South. 

2 In Tamil mannulip&mbu . 







had been, I would not have touched it.’ 1 The 
Governor said, * What he writes is in our favour 
for he admits that our people were there, and that 
the amal was ours. No further proof is required. 
What does the flag matter when the whole world 
knows that our people are there and that the country 
is ours ? If necessary, I could get a thousand 
declarations like Chandrasekhara Pandit’s which is 
not worth a cash. I shall reply that these things 
will be reported in Europe, that he too may do the 
same, and that the authorities there will inquire 
and settle it.’ He added, * The English have done 
one or two other things about which I have 
written a statement which is with my other papers. 
I will write about them also to Europe; and they 
shall be put to trouble.’ 

I then said, * When Mr. Floyer and his soldiers 
went to Tiruv^ndipuram and hoisted their flag on 
one of the five trees in front of the demolished 
Pillaiy&r temple, they fired three volleys, and then 
eleven guns, drank toasts and departed, carrying 
off Chandrasekhara Pandit. But when our peon 
who had taken letters to him, took leave, he said, 
“ Now I have been seized by them and am being 
taken to Fort St. David. J will send news when 
I reach Fort St. David. Tell them what has 
happened here, my capture, etc.” The peon 
returned here accordingly and reported to me 

1 See Floyer’s letter, dated March 5/16, in French Correspondence 
1750, p. 2. _ 






what is written above. There is no doubt that the 
white flag was hoisted. Moreover KSsava Rao 
whom I first sent as amald&r of TiruvSndipuram 
under the Devanampattanam country tied tdvanams 
there and has shown in the accounts the cost of 
hoisting the white flag. When he handed over 
charge to Kfidandarfima Ayyan, he gave him an 
account of the money collected and spent, signed 
by the nfittfirs of the place. There is one item of 
2| fanam3 for hoisting white flag; and the same 
Reddis who have signed the present declarations 
that flags were never hoisted have signed this 
account. I can show you the very tree on which 
the flag was flown, as well as those in the other 
villages. Moreover there are witnesses to prove 
that flags were hoisted on all the houses when 
Hidfiyat Muhi-ud-dln Khan’s and Chanda Sahib’s 
armies camped here. T here are flagstaffs to prove 
it not only in the Devanampattanam country but 
also in Tiruviti, Bhuvanagiri, Tirtanagari, Venka- 
t&mpgttai, Porto Novo, Villupuraro, Tindivanam, 
C hey fir, Achcharapakkam, etc., places which belong 
to us. I can even prove that white flags were 
hoisted in places not belonging to us. When Mr. 
Floyer, the English Governor, went in person with 
fifty soldiers, hoisted his flag on one of the five or 
six trees in front of the demolished Pillaiyar temple, 
fired three volleys and eleven guns, drank toasts and 
carried off our amaldfir Chandrasekhara Pandit, 
our peon Palliputtiran who had a letter for the 
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Brahman says that a white flag was flying on a 
tamarind tree in the next street, that the English 
did not remove it when they hoisted their flag and 
that when he asked our amald&r for a letter as 
the English were carrying him away, he was told 
to narrate- what had taken place. Accordingly the 
peon related everything to me in the presence 
of Madan&nda Pandit, Imam S&hib’s gumastah 
Chokkappa Mudali and others. I told you this news 
at four o’clock last Tuesday afternoon, March 10, 
when you were at the beach. You told me that, if I 
reminded you about it at six o’clock that evening 
when you went home, you would write to the Gover¬ 
nor of Fort St. David. You wrote that very night.’ 
He then sent Chokkappa Mudali and Madananda 
Pandit to fetch the peon. When they came and 
reported the news, he sent fox’ his dubash Appu and 
ordered him to interpret the peon’s story. He 
exactly interpreted it,—the white flag flying on a 
tamarind tree in the Brahman Street, and the 
coming of the English Governor with 50 soldiers 
at sunrise on March 10, and his hoisting his flag 
in one of the trees in the street by the demo¬ 
lished Pillaiyar temple. On hearing this, the Gover¬ 
nor asked if it was true. He replied that he could 
point out the tree to prove it and find people who 
were eye-witnesses. * Were you two present when 
this man told this story to Ranga Pillai a week 
ago?’ the Governor asked. They replied, ‘Not 
only we, but five or six others were there. We 





can send for them.’ The Governor said, ‘ There is no 
need to inquire further into such a well-known matter 
as this. Take Appu’s declaration of what he has just 
related in the presence of M. Bertrand, and get it 
signed by him, Madananda Pandit and Ohokkappa 
Mudali.’ They made the declaration accordingly 
before the Secretary, M. Bertrand, and signed it. 
M. Bertrand gave it to the Governor, who took it 
saying that he would read and send it to-morrow 
along with his letter. 

Then Mir A’azam S&hib who married Mir 
GhuMrn Husain’s sister’s daughter, came and said, 
* On Sunday, March 15, I gave up the paper for 
30,000 rupees which ’ All Akbar S&hib wrote was 
due to me. You saidthatyou would take these 30,000 
rupees out of Mir GhuMm Husain’s money with the 
Company, and lend it to Hidfiyat Muhi-ud-din Khan 
together with the 64,000 rupees for which he has 
given you a bond, and that you would repay these 
sums in six months with 8 per cent, interest; but I 
requested you to give me 4,000 rupees with a bond 
for the remaining 26,000 rupees. You agreed ; so 
please give me a bond for the 26,000 rupees and 
give me 4,000 rupees in ready money.’ So a bond 
for the 26,000 rupees with interest was written; 
and [the Governor] said, ‘You told me 5,000 
rupees were ready on the Tindivanam account. Pay 
Mir A’azam 4,000 rupees out of this, and send for 
Muttiya Pillai, writer Kanga Pillai’s younger 
brother, and tell him to enter in the accounts that you 





have paid 4,000 rupees out of the Tindivanam rent 
to Mir A’azam.’ The entry was made accordingly. 
Having received from the Governor the bond for 
26,00.0 rupees, Mir A’azam asked me for the 4,000 
rupees. I said I would pay him at my house. ‘ Very 
well, * he said and took leave. 

At three o’clock this afternoon the Governor 
sent for me and asked me to interpret a letter 
received from Hidiyat Muhi-ud-din Khan. It says, 

* The horsemen at camp are bringing in grass, etc.; 
but the horsemen and sepoys camped between the 
gate and the. bound hedgehave not joined us. The 
— bazaar-people also have not come. Please order 
them to come at once.’ He immediately sent for the 
Major and ordered him to take 20 Europeans and 
direct all the sepoys, horsemen and bazaar-people 
belonging to Hidayat Muhl-ud-din’s army to quit the 
bounds and join the camp, leaving behind only the 
wounded horsemen and sepoys, the sick horses and 
women with their furniture, goods, conveyances, 
camels and bullocks, as already ordered. They 
were to be shot if they failed to go. The Major 
gave orders to Periyanna Nayinar, and all have 
departed. 

The Governor then said to me, ‘I wrote to 
Hidiyat Muhi-ud-din Khan yesterday afternoon to 
order his treasurer Yiqfit to pay three lakhs of rupees 
on the presentation of Mansuk Rio’s bill of exchange. 
Is he unwilling ? I do not know why he has not 
written as requested.’ I replied, * He is sure to write, 






for he has left his wife, children and even his mother 
as hostages here for the money he has borrowed. 
Perhaps the sepoys have troubled him, so that he 
has forgotten to write.’ I was then told to write 
to Mansuk Rao saying that the Governor was angry 
with me because no order had been sent to the 
treasurer YHqfit Khan at Adoni and desiring him to 
get Muzaffar Jang’s order and send it at once. I 
wrote to Mansuk R3,o accordingly. I was also to 
say in answer to Muzaffar Jang’s letter that Euro¬ 
peans had gone to order the sepoys, horsemen, 
bazaar-people, etc., out to camp, that they would 
soon arrive, and that an order should be sent to 
Yaqftt. I sent this to camp by his chobdar and my 
Venkata N&yakkan. 

Wednesday , March 18 . 1 —The Governor sent for 
me this morning and asked me if I had sent the 
camels according to the order sent to me a,t twelve 
last night. I said I had. 

Half an hour later, sergeant Saint-Marc, ten 
Europeans with twenty Topasses and fifty sepoys who 
had gone to Gingee with 3,000 pagodas, returned in 
safety with the money carried by six palankin-boys. 
The sergeant Saint-Marc brought the 3,000 pagodas 
to the Governor, and, placing them before him, said, 

* After reaching Gingee fort, we marched out once to 
drive away the people of Manrup R&j& of Old Gingee. 
His nephew who led them was shot. Four or five 


1 bth Panguni, Sukla. 
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sepoys were also killed and eight wounded. They 
then fled and did not come near Gingee fort again. 
Oue of our sepoys was killed and two were wounded. 
I was in the fort when I received your letter. Then 
300 of Nhsir Jang’s men under a jemadar occupied 
the Kotw&l’s choultry outside the fort, hoisted N&sir 
Jang’s flag and sent a subahdar and a chobdar 
with N&str Jang’s orders. Presents were given 
when the letter was delivered. Immediately the 
killedar left the fort with the chobdar to visit the 
jemadar and received him and his people in to the fort, 
which was delivered up to them ; and we were 
allowed to depart. As soon as we had left the fort, 
we were shown a paper with a big seal which they 
said was N&sir Jang’s parvvana. It was in Persian. 
Having taken it, we marched off, whereon the horse¬ 
men of M&lacheri and Old Gingee appeared, but they 
fled as soon as we opened fire, and sent two of their 
peons to guide us to Perumukkal. When we reached 
Perumukkal, nine or .ten horsemen who were 
plundering the villages thereabouts fled at sight of 
us. When the Gingee peons departed, Perumukkal 
Miyan Sahib gave us two more, by whose guidance 
we marched last night and reached this place. Ten 
of ’Abd-ul-rahm&n’s horsemen who accompanied us 
refused to return with us and stayed behind.’ The 
Governor remarked that, as such a few Europeans 
could march safely with their money though 
surrounded by large armies, Nhsir Jang and his 
people must be greatly afraid of our troops. I 




agreed and said that that was why Ndsir Jang was 
afraid to come nearer this way. He said, ‘ Sergeant 
Saint-Marc deserves to be promoted to the rank of 
officer.’—‘I think so too,’ I replied, and added, 
‘None is so fortunate as you. There were only ten 
Europeans, twenty Topasses and fifty sepoys; and 
these had 3,000 pagodas in Gingee fort. The 
1,500 men in garrison there would not stir even 
though a Nawab came in person; they only bless 
the coming and curse the departing killedar; so 
when 300 of N&sir Jang’s men came with a new 
killedar and hoisted their flag, the old killedar 
quietly gave up the fort. Part of N&sir Jang’s 
army that marched to surround and attack Pondi- 
chery, has occupied Gingee. But even so they have 
harmed no one, but only shown them Ndsir Jang’s 
parwana which says that, if the strong and valiant 
French in Gingee would obey the new killedar (1 do 
not know his name) they could remain there in peace. 
How terrified he must be to have written so! 
Moreover the garrison did not hesitate to protect 
our people, and even the new killedar sent them 
away with compliments and guides. All this proves 
that none is so fortunate as you. All wonder 
at the return of our people from Gingee. N&str 
Jang and his army will do no more though they have 
come hither prepared for war. Men say they have 
come to give you the glory of conquering Ndsir 
Jang who rules the Deccan in defiance of the Pad- 
shdh, and thinks himself master of the Padshah’s 
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countries.’ The Governor said, * You are right. 
They have laid waste the whole country.’ I 
continued, * True ; war is the punishment inflicted 
by God on the sinful. He will punish the guilty 
but bless you with victory.’—‘ But for His favour,’ 
he said, ‘all this could never have happened.’ We 
talked thus for a long time. 

Presently M. Pilavoine came and said, ‘ I have 
brought a statement of the shares due to those 
concerned in M. deLa Villebague’s voyage, the pro¬ 
ceeds of which have been received. The dividend 
conies to 60 or more per cent, of the principal. 
M. Robert’s share was shown as 500 and odd rupees 
on his 900 rupees subscribed.’ As [the Governor] 
is his attorney, he signed the account, and ordered 
his writer, Muttiya Pillai, to receive the money from 
M Pilavoine. He then turned to me and said, 
‘ Let me have your share and enter it against me in 
the account.’ I agreed and having acknowledged 
in the share account the receipt of the money, asked 
M. Pilavoine to pay the Governor 7,842 rupees 
and 14 ganda 1 on my capital of 13,008 rupees. 
The Governor at once told his writer Muttiya 
Pillai to get my 7,8.42 rupees and 14 ganda, and 
M. Robert’s money from M. Pilavoine and enter 
the amount as received from me on M. de La 
Yillehague’s Manilla voyage. He then turned to 
M. Pilavoine and said, ‘ Ranga Pillai has ordered his 


See Hobson-Jobson, S.v. Cowry. 
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share of 7,842 rupees and 14 ganda to be paid to me* 
My writer will go with you; give him M. Robert’s 
and Ranga Pillai’s shares.’ He agreed and asked 
me if he was to give my money to the Governor. 
I said he might. He then took leave of the Gover¬ 
nor, and bidding me adieu went away with writer 
Muttiya Pillai. 

The Governor then said, ‘ I will enter so much 
received from you in my accounts and you will also 
show it in yours. The rest of the money will be 
received next year. M. Guerre 1 who is at Manilla is 
a rascal. He has stolen all the money.’ So saying, 
he dismissed me. I said I would make the entries 
in the accounts and taking leave, went to the nut- 
godown. 

The Governor sent for me in the afternoon and 
asked if Muzaffar Jang had yet written to his 
treasurer Coja Yaqut at Adoni. Just then a tall 
chobdar and Venkata N&yakkan (the son of Narayana 
D&s) whom I had sent, returned with a letter to the 
Governor, saying that a letter has been written to 
treasurer Coja Y&qut at Adoni, ordering him to pay 
the bearer of Mansuk R&o’s bill of exchange three 
lakhs of rupees on presentation. The treasurer’s 
letter was to the same effect. I reported to the 
Governor the contents of his letter and gave him 
the letter for Coja Yfiqdt. The Governor receiving 
it ordered a reply to be written to Muzaffar Jang as 

1 An employ^ of the Company shown in Dupleix’ report of 1750 as a 
supernumerary without employment. 






the letter for Yftqftt at Adorn. I am sending 
M. d’Auteuil to you with instructions h.ow to act 
when you go to battle. Do as he says, and God 
will bless you with success over your enemies.’ 
I'wrote accordingly and had the letter despatched. 

At half-past four a soldier came and reported to 
the Governor that he had been sent by M. d’Auteuil 
to report his arrival at the Villiyanallur gate. The 
Governor put on his coat, got into his palankin and 
went out, ordering me to meet him at the Villiya- 
nallftr gate. I said my palankin-boys were not there. 
He told his chobdar to get me some of his own 
palankin-bearers, and set out. I thought it would 
be improper to wait till the palankin-boys came ; so 
I walked to the Villiyanallur gate. The Governor 
and M. d’Auteuil talked for about an hour; and 
when he took leave, they embraced and kissed each 
other. Before he took leave, he gave M. d’Auteuil 
the 3,000 pagodas which arrived this morning from 
Gringee and which he had brought in his palankin. 
M. d’Auteuil took it and departed to camp at 
Villiyanallflr. 

Then Shaikh Hasan came from camp with Shaikh 
Ibrahim’s younger brother, and reported as follows 
to the Governor ‘ News has come that N&sir Jang 
is at Trichinopoly. As Muzaffar Jang distributed 
among his own men all the three lakhs of rupees 
which he received here, Chanda Sahib’s sepoys 
and horsemen have been troubling him. I cannot 
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describe the disturbance they have made. I doubt 
if the sepoys will obey him; and think he will be 
betrayed.’ Hearing this, be sent after M. d’Auteuil 
(who had already departed), and ordered him to see 
that the sepoys ceased to disturb Chanda Sahib; 
and then dismissed him, after speaking to him in 
private about their military plans. 

He sent for M. Friell and told him to give 8,000 
rupees to Shaikh Ibrahim’s younger brother; and 
then, sending for his writer, asked him to give 
5,000 rupees to Shaikh Hasan. He said to Shaikh 
Ibrahim’s younger brother, ‘ In future you and your 
sepoys are to obey M. d’Auteuil ; you are not to 
apply to Chand& Sahib for your pay; I will see to 
that.’ He then sent for the gate-people, and ordered 
them to admit the loaded camels, bullocks and car¬ 
riages and to let them depart when unloaded without 
hindrance ; to let the sepoys’ toddy, goods and rice 
pass free and not to hinder those coming in palankins 
or on horseback. He then went to the fort. After 
talking there with M. Friell, M. St. Paul, and 
M. Bury, he ordered a European officer out to 
camp. But he replied, .* I faint and am ill for a 
week if I am exposed to the sun—M. Bury knows 
this.’ When the Governor was told that it was all 
true and that he had fallen from his horse, he 
excused him from going. He then went home, and 
I went to the nut-godown. 

I hear that the Maratha horsemen surrounded 
and killed four of our Coffrees encamped at 





Villiyanallflr when they were going to market and 
to the topes. 

To-night some soldiers and sepoys went in search 
of the Marathas, and shot nine or ten horses. The 
rest fled at once. (This was reported to the Gov¬ 
ernor next morning but I write it here.) 

I heard to-nigbt that the Maratha horsemen 
broke into Arumpatai Pillai’s Choultry, slew some, 
plundered the rest, and caused other damage. 

Monday, March 2S . X —The Governor sent for me 
to-day and told me to get pagodas to send to Chanda 
Sahib instead of rupees, so that money could be 
sent secretly. About 5,000 pagodas were collected 
from M. Guillard, Tanappa Mudali, myself, the 
Second, M. Legou and others, including Vird Chetti. 
Of these, the Governor gave 3,000 to six of his 
palankin-boys and despatched them with an escort 
of a sergeant and thirty sepoys. The money was to 
be delivered to M. d’Auteuil, to whom he wrote 
desiring him to obtain and send Chanda Sahib s 
receipt. 

Chanda Sahib’s gumastah, RajO Pandit, and 
Muhammad Raza Sahib brought letters from Chanda 
Sahib, Mor6 Pandit, and Khazi Dayem and said, 
‘ Moro Pandit and Saiyid Lashkar Khan agree that 
Chanda Sahib should receive Arcot, as he managed 
that subah for 40 years from the time of S’aadat- 
ul-lah Khan, and has risked his life for it; nor, say 
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they, will you be content unless he is confirmed in 
the subah, since to that end you slew Anwar-ud-din; 
in order therefore to satisfy you it has been resolved 
to give Arcot to Chanda Sahib; but as Muzaffar 
Jang’s affair is notorious [ ].’ 

News has come that Hid^yat Muhi-ud-din KMn 
has moved his camp-equipage northwards from the 
west, and hoisted his flag. 

The Governor said that the English had answer¬ 
ed our former letter, saying that they were sending 
people to N&sir Jang and that, if desired, they 
would settle our affairs with him. 1 He told me that 
our former letter ran as follows :— 

‘ I have explained all about the hoisting of the 
white flag in the Devanampattanarn country. You 
are not justified in interfering in our affairs. When 
you first began the Tanjore affair, we were bound 
by a treaty made by M. Dumas when K&rikal was 
granted to us, to assist Tanjore against any enemy. 
You finished your affair speedily only because 
I refrained from opposing you. But Anwar-ud-din 
KMn was our great enemy; we have killed him 
and appointed Chanda S&hib to his place; iD like 
manner you should not interfere in that affair. You 
know well the laws of nations and the dignity of 
our King. T am surprised that you should have 
acted thus. You set a bad example to your ene¬ 
mies. Consider this deeply.’ He added, ‘Their 

1 See Floyer, etc., to Duple is, eto., dated Hurqh 10/21 ( French 

Correspondence, 1750, pp. 4-5), 
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offering to tell their people who are going to NAslr 
Jang, to settle our affair also, makes me think they 
must be drunk or mad.’ 

In the afternoon R9,j6 Pandit and Raz& Sahib 
who had brought letters from Chanda Sahib, Mor6 
Pandit and Khazi Dayem, were sent back to camp 
with 2,000 pagodas and a reply. 1 

Tuesday, March 24. 2 —The troops camped to¬ 
day, according to orders [ ]. At noon, 

letters came from Hidayat Muhi-ud-din KMn and 
Chanda Sahib. Hidlyat Muhi-ud-din Khan’s letter 
says :—‘ M. d’Auteuil is encamped with his army 
according to your orders. But this is not the 
time to halt. If we now attack Ihe enemy who are 
gathered together in fear, they will scatter and flee 
in all directions. Muhammad Raza who has long 
been in my camp is a liar; but you believe his 
reports and order your troops to encamp, expecting 
all things to go well. This bears an ill-look. Be 
pleased to order them to march.’ 

Chanda Sahib’s letter was written as though he 
was waiting to see which way the cat would jump 3 . 
The Governor having read them ordered replies to 
be written immediately. 

Muhammad Raz& brought letters from Mor6 
Pandit and Kh&zi Dayem. They said [ ]. 

1 On receipt of the offers made on behalf of N&sir Jang, Dnpleix 
ordered hie people to halt, and expected that peace would be made. 
Bupleix to the Company, October 3, 1750 ( Archives des Colonies ), 

2 15th 1'anguni , Su/cla, 

3 Lit., like a oat on a wall. 








Letters came this evening from M. d’Auteuil, 
ChandS. SMiib and Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din Kh&n with 
the same news as the letters of this morning. 


The Governor has ordered M. d’Auteuil to 
march to-morrow against the Marathas. 

At ten o’clock to-night a letter came from M. 
d’Auteuil saying that the Marathas had attacked him. 
The Governor replied ordering him to march to¬ 
morrow. 

Twenty sepoys, 10 Topasses and 20 of rny 
peons—50 men in all—set out for Tindivanam. 

A letter came at midnight from M. d’Auteuil [ 

]• 

Thursday, March 26 . * 1 —The Governor sent for 
me this morning aud said, * ltice, etc., have to be 
sent to camp. Choose 200 of the bullocks brought 
in from outside.’ Bo saying, he went to church to 
hear mass, and returned at ten o’clock. 

A letter came from M. d’Auteuil saying that 
Mr. Floyer had written [Persian] letters to NHsir 
Jang, ShSh Naw&z Khdn and Anwar-ud-din Kh&n 
Bahadur, and an English letter to Mr. Cope at 
N&sir Jang’s camp 3 ; and despatched them by a 
camel-driver who lost his way and was. seized in 
TTidftyat Muhi-ud-din KMn’s, camp. The Persian 

1 11th Panguni , Sukla. K&superun&l (lit., the festival of the giving 
of money) = Maundy Thursday. 

7 Anwar-ud-din Kh&n is of course Muhammad ’All Khan, who had 
assumed his father's title. He marched from Trichinopoly to Gingee 
to join NAsir Jang, and was accompanied by Cope and his detachment. 

I believe Ranga Pillai’s version of the letters is the only one extant. 





letters were to the following effect‘ I hear that 
you intend to attack the enemy to-morrow. If you 
defer your attack, I will send to-morrow Major 
Lawrence who is clever and has won many battles, 
a great man skilled in war. If you lay your plans 
for fighting after his arrival, you are sure to conquer.’ 
M. d’Auteuil adds, ‘ Mr. Cope’s letter directed him 
to act in concert with Major Lawrence who was 
coming with 500 soldiers, 1,000 or 2,000 sepoys, 
eight 24-pounders and eight 18-pounders. I also 
hear that he has made all preparations to march 
with Mahfuz KMn and will bring the tent with a 
broad cloth covering and other curiosities which are 
to be given as presents to Nasir Jang.’ After read¬ 
ing this letter, the Governor sent for me, related 
what is vvritten above, and asked how the camel- 
man could have lost his way. I replied, ‘He may 
have done so if he were drunk, especially as he was 
travelling by night.’ He observed, ‘ I don’t think 
so. [ believe the letter was written to deceive us 
and the camel-man was ordered to enter HidSyat 
Muhi-ud-dln Kh&u’s camp as though he had lost his 
way and then ask whose camp it was; and when he 
was told it was Muzaffar Jang’s, he was to show the 
letter with this news in order to alarm our minds 
and deter us from attaching.’ 1 I replied, ‘It is 
true that such tricks are often used; but the letter 
is not very boastful; it only says that some troops 


1 There is no reason to suppose these letters not to be gennine 
These remarks illustrate the super-subtlety of Dupleix’ mind. 
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will be sent under Major Lawrence, so I think it 
may be true. Moreover as there is peace between 
you and the English, they cannot 6ght openly but 
only under covert. Writing thus to him to defer 
fighting until he had Major Lawrence’s advice, and 
contriving that this letter should fall into our hands 
would be the same as declaring open war upon us. 
These are King’s matters. How can they be 
managed by a servant in a Company’s factory? 
But the minds of others cannot be divined, for each 
seeks his own prosperity. Why should men act so 
foolishly as to secure their own ruin ? I cannot 
suppose they would seek to injure themselves. 
But they have hoisted their flag, knowing we were 
masters of the Devanampattanam country and that 
our flag flew there. Among the Europeans, one 
flag cannot be hoisted where another is already 
flying. It is madness to do so.’ He replied, * * I am 
sure he never lost his way but acted intentionally 
to deceive us. Have 500 Europeans really marched 
as M. d’Auteuil writes ? ’ I replied, * It is false. 
They have only 500 Europeans all together at 
Madras, Fort St. David, Cuddalore, Devikdttai and 
elsewhere. 1 Of these 150 under Mr. Cope, with some 
Mahe 2 and Bombay sepoys have marched from 

1 Certainly an nuder-estimate. 500 of B oscawen’s people enlisted 
about September, 1749 j and the total at this time was probably about 
800 Europeans. A return among the Chatham MSS. (I. 99) gives the 
European troops on the coast in 1752 at 1,400 j but that almost certainly 
includes Topasses. 

* Malabar sepoys in English service. 
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Trichinopoly to Nasir Jane’s camp; they may have 
sent another hundred Euiopeans. How could move 
bo sent? I have already reported that ’Abd-ul- 
jalil has enlisted more than a hundred Topasses 
with two or three hundred Muhammadan and 
Carnatic troops and obtained from the English 
muskets and four 6-pounders which he has sent to 
Mahfuz Khan. He has also agreed to take into 
pay twenty or thirty European foreigners who were 
out of service. Accordingly [ ].’ 

Saturday, March 28 }—At six o’clock this even¬ 
ing Muttu, the Nayin&r’s peon, brought a letter 
from M. d’Auteuil to the Governor and a letter from m 
Vakil Subbayyan to rne. He said to the Governor, 

‘ The troops camped at Pannaikuppam yesterday, 
marched about 4 miles and pitched their tents at 
Kumblam&ttur on the banks of the Gingee river. 

M. d’Auteuil at once sent Muchiya Nambulai to 
Nasir Jang’s camp to find out if Nasir Jang was 
really halting at Villupuram. Muchiya Nambulai 
went accordingly and reported the result to M. 
d’Auteuil and Chanda Sahib.’ M. d’Auteuil and 
Vakil Subbayyan have written to the Governor and 
to me about it. Vakil Subbayyan’s letter says :— 

* Nasir Jang Nizam is encamped between Villupuram 
and Koliyanfir. Mir Asad Sahib, Sampati Rao, 
Mahfuz Khan, Muhammad ’All Khan (son of Anwar- 
ud-din Khan) of Trichinopoly, Khair-ud-din Khan 
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and ’Abd-ul-jalil are with him at Koliyanur 
with 200 English soldiers, 100 mestices, * 1 200 
Topasses, 400 sepoys and 600 Carnatic peons. 
Moreover the Fort St. David troops are also there 
with 12 small and 2 great guns under the com¬ 
mand of Mr. Cope, and he has five or six officers 
with him. Mahfuz KMn had 3,000 Kallars brought 
by Muhammad ’All KMn from Trichinopoly, with a 
guard of 50 English soldiers and four guns. The 
English brought from Fort St. David 36 tents for 
the Europeans, Topasses and sepoys and two for 
the chief officers. There are great stores of 
powder, R&chfir rockets, arms, etc., in Mahfuz 
KMn’s and Muhammad ’All Khan’s camp. N&sir 
Jang’s artillery is parked west of the camp, where 
Mir Asad also is. Large Maratha forces are camped 
at Y&dandai, 2 and part of Nasir Jang’s artillery is 
north of the camp. There are about 150 elephants 
with howdahs. The sardars of Cuddapah, Kandanftr, 
Raichfir, etc., have 2,000 horse each. The Euro¬ 
peans are camped on the east with 100 guns. 
Nimbalakar, Chandrasen, Raghoji, Morari Rao, 
Ramachandra Rao, Hanumanta Rao, Moro Pandit, 
Khazi Dayem, etc., are encamped with peons and 
guards between our camp and Nasir Jang’s which 
is well-guarded on all sides by Rachur rocket- 
people and armed men mounted on camels. There 


1 4 Mestice ’ merely means half-casfce j I cannot; suggest why these 
people should apparently be differentiated from Topasses. 

1 Not identified. 






is a whole street of royal tents, and numberless 
small bazaars. Rice sells in their camp at 12 
seers, black gram at 18, ghee at If pukka seers, 
wheat and kadalai at 10 seers a rupee. The bullocks 
from Ntsir Jang’s camp and the petty bazaars in 
S6ttupp§laiyam have been sent to Gingee. N^sir 
Jang’s camp stretches about 5 miles from north to 
south and about 8 miles from east to west. This is 
the news reported by Muchiya Nambulai to M. 
d’Auteuil and Chanda Sahib.’ 

Sunday, March 29} — The Governor sent for me 
this morning, and said, ‘ I don’t know if there was 
any fighting yesterday afternoon. Have you heard 
any news ? ’ I said I had heard that there had been 
no fight. * Who brought the news ? ’ he asked. I 
replied, ‘ Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan’s people who 
were camped outside the Madras gate set out for 
his camp at nine and returned here at six o’clock 
this morning. I sent people to them, as soon as 
the gate was opened, to make inquiries and that is.. 
what I heard.’—‘Are you sure,’ the Governor 
asked, ‘ that there was no fight ? The talaiy&ri 
Muttu told me that there had been a battle.’ I 
replied, ‘ I hear that the Marathas showed them¬ 
selves as usual, but fled after four guns had been 
fired at them, and did not reappear ; and the Kallars 
fired 10 or 20 R&chfir rockets at night, but when 
our people fired one or two guns, they also fled. 
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The whole camp is safe. There was nothing that 
could he called fighting. Some of the Maratha 
troops under Mor6 Pandit and seven or eight meu 
from N&sir Jang’s camp on elephants appeared and 
marched by N&sir Jang’s camp in Valavauftr, Koli- 
yanur, Villupuram, etc., to Vikrav&ndi on the hank 
of the river where they have halted.’ He replied, 
‘ Then you are sure that there has been no battle. 
Well, tell Parasurama Pillai to send 50 bullock¬ 
loads of rice, etc.’ He then dressed and went to 
church. 

T sent for Ohinna Parasurchnan, and ordered 
him to tell Puttan to send 50 bullock-loads of rice, 
etc., to camp with an escort of 30 sepoys. As I 
was going to the nut-godown, Tydgu said to me, 
* Maundy Thursday of Holy week was four days ago 
and this is Easter Day. lb is usual for people to 
confess themselves at this time; but on account of 
Ndsir Jang’s invasion, the Governor has not thought 
of doing so.’—‘ Indeed ? ’ I said, and then went to 
the nut-godown. 

While I was there, Chandd Sdhib’s gumastah, 
Sdma R&o, brought letters from Chandd Sdhib for 
the Governor and to me. The Governor was 
returning from church when I took S&md Rdo to his 
house. After drinking coffee, he came and asked 
why he had come. Sdrad, R&o gave him a letter 
saying that the sepoys were causing great trouble, 
that they were refusing to serve unless they received 
their batta and that S&ma R&o would report the 
55 





other news. When I reported thi^, he called 
1M. Guillard, who was there, gave him an order for 
2,000 pagodas, and desired him to get the money. 

He sent it by his duMsh to Muttayyan, the 
Governor’s writer. When the Governor heard that 
M. Guillard had sent the 2,000 pagodas, he ordered 
them to be brought, and having given them to Samti f 
RSo, said to me, ‘ Tell Sam a Rao to give a receipt 
for 2,000 pagodas to be delivered to M. d’Auteuii 
on Chanda Sahib’s account.’ S&m& IMo took the 
money, agreed to do what was required, and gave 
me a receipt accordingly, which I gave to Muttay¬ 
yan. The Governor told me to write a reply to 
Chandfi, S&hib, to be sent by SamS. R&o as follows 
‘ I send 2,000 pagodas by S&m& R&o who has 
been told to deliver them to M. d’Auteuii. Please 
receive it from him. Be bold and send me happy 
news of your victory.’ I wrote and gave the letter 
to SSm§. liao, asking him to take the pagodas for 
safety’s sake in the evening with the 30 sepoys and 
musketeers who are to escort the 50 bullock-loads 
of rice. He said he would do so and took leave. 

A letter then came from M. d’Auteuii. The 
Governor rejoiced that there had been no fight. 

He said, ‘ What can the English do P They may 
even lose Fort St. David, for if Mubarat Jang and 
Muzaffar Jang get possession of the country, they 
will not suffer the English to trade, but will seize 
every town over which the English flag flies. This 
is a time of ill-fortune for the English and for the 
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killedars here who have joined Nasir Jang.’ I 
replied, ‘ It is God’s will that they should act fool¬ 
ishly, have bad fortune and undergo loss. A man 
must reap as he sows.’ After discussing this at 
great length, he l’etired to bed. 

ChandS, Sahib’s Sama Rao, who this after¬ 
noon departed with the 80 sepoys escorting the 50 
bullock-loads of rice, said to me, ‘I am going with 
these people. MdttikkSn SitarSm is supplying rice, 
dhall, etc. If you will give him 150 pagodas, I will 
repay it as soon as I have delivered these pagodas 
to Chanda Sahib through M. d’Auteuil.’ I reported 
this to the Governor in the evening. 

Tuesday, March 31 }—The Governor sent for me 
this morning and said, ‘ M. d’Auteuil’s letter of 
yesterday said that a mansabdar of 5,000 horse had 
come from N&sir Jang; but to-day’s letter says 
nothing about him.’ I replied, ' Perhaps he is wait¬ 
ing to learn if the news is true or not.’ 

The Governor then said, ‘Here is Subbayyan’s 
letter to you Interpret it.’ I interpreted it as 
follows :— ‘ Muhammad Anwar KMn BaMdur, pay¬ 
master of Nasir Jang’s troops and of the Deccan, 
arrived on an elephant with a howdah at ten 
o’clock on Monday, March 80. He conferred with 
Muzaffar Jang and departed at ten o’clock at night. 
Muzaffar Jang’s munshi Sukamal, who was sent to 
N&sir Jang’s camp, also accompanied the paymaster, 
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Anwar KhSn, and returned with him. Chanda S&hib 
remained in his own tent. I hear that they came 
to talk of peace, but declared that peace or war 
depended on Nasir Jang’s will. They desired him 
to answer without delay.’ When I reported this, 
he said, ‘ See how Muzaffar Jang has dismissed 
them without discussing peace with Chanda Sahib 
or M. d’Auteuil! I will teach him to act so. He 
has forgotten me already ; but Muhammadans will 
beg and prostrate themselves in a time of need, and 
then boast and disregard those who have helped 
them. For this there is no one like Muhammadans.’ 
I replied, * Your words are true. There are more 
Muhammadans like that than any others.’— ‘ True,’ 
he said and went to church to hear mass. He 
returned from church at eight o’clock, drank coffee, 
and then went into his room to write to M. 
d’Auteuil. Letters came from our camp at Kumbla- 
m&ttur. Chand& Ssthib’s letter bore M. d’Auteuil’s 
seal. NawHb Muzaffar Jang has written to his wife, 
his mother and Hdji Fazil Khan, who is in charge 
of his house, as well as to the Governor. I sent the 
letters for his family to Muzaffar Jang’s house and 
reported the contents of the Governor’s letter as 
follows :— * At ten o’clock to-day, the paymaster of 
Msir Jang’s troops arrived with other great men to 
treat for peace. J therefore sent for M. d’Auteuil. 
He sent M. Bussy on his behalf, and in his and 
Chanda SShib^s presence I discussed peace and sent 
him away. It will be best for both if they will 
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make peace ; but otherwise I shall surely conquer, 
for I have God’s grace and your favour. Victory 
will be mine on account of your help and favour. 
M. d’Auteuil’s and ChandS, Sahib’s letters to you 
will explain these and other matters.’ On this he 
ordered me to interpret Chanda Sahi b’s letter which 
ran a3 follows: — * On the 21st of this Muhammadan 
month, Muhammad Anwar KMn, a great man 
and paymaster of the Deccan, came to Muzaffar 
Jang to propose terms of peace from Niz&m- 
ud-daulah. Their interview was as follows;— 
Muhammad Anwar KMn, the paymaster, said, “ I 
am ordered by Niz§,m-ud-daulah to tell you that, 
although he has marched hither with his invincible 
cavalry, foot-soldiers and artillery, etc., together 
with the armies of his subahdar3 and poligars, he 
will esteem his son and you, his sister’s son, as the 
same; that he wishes not to kill his own blood any 
more than he wishes to kill himself, and that he 
intends you no harm. He offers to grant jaghirs to 
you and Chanda S&hib whom you have set up, to 
repay in ready money what you have borrowed from 
the Governor of Pondichei’y and to pay your 
sepoys and cavalry all their arrears. This offer he 
will confirm by oath.” Hidayat Muhi-ud-din KMn 
replied, “ The grant of Adoni and other countries to 
me and of the A root subah to Chanda Sfthib, and 
the payment of our debts, will be accepted if the 
Governor of Pondichery approve ; but without that 
I can do nothing.” He replied, “ I will report this 






to NMr Jang and send a reply to-morrow.” He 
then departed. As we desired, he has agreed to 
pay Muzaffar Jang what you have lent him and the 
arrears due to the sepoys and horsemen; so what 
more can we gain by fighting ? As by God’s grace 
and your assistance, our affairs are prosperous, 
there can be no better opportunity. I have asked 
M. d’Auteuil to remain in camp till the reply is 
received to-morrow. He sent his man, M. Bussy, 
to attend the interview. The paymaster took his 
leave at about ten o’clock at night saying that he 
would report it to Msir Jang and send his reply 
to-morrow afternoon. Muzaffar Jang has sent his 
tnunshi, SukSmal with him. All will be made clear 
by M. d’Auteuil’s letter.’ 

When I reported this to the Governor, he 
observed, ‘ It is strange that M. d’Auteuil has not 
written to me.’ I answered, ‘ As both Chanda 
Sahib’s and Muzaffar Jang’s letters say all will be 
made clear by M. d’Auteuil’s letter, you will hear 
from him soon.’—‘ True,’ he said, and ordered me to 
answer Chanda Sabib as follows :—‘ I have read 
with boundless joy your letter announcing the 
arrival on Monday, March 30, of Muhammad Anwar 
Khan, paymaster of the Deccan, with offers of peace 
from Nawab Nizarn-ud-daulah, his reporting to 
Muzaffar Jang his message from Nizam-ud-daulah, 
Muzaffar Jang’s reply and M. Bussy’s presence at 
the interview according to M. d’Auteuil’s orders. I 
and Nizam-ud-daulah are not enemies, nor was there 
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any enmity before; but as you and Muzaffar 
Jang became enemies of Nslsir Jang, and I am on 
your side, I also became bis enemy. Desiring your 
prosperity, I sent you help, so I share your good 
and evil fortune. I approve whether you decide for 
peace or war. I have written to M. d’Auteuil, the 
commander of the army, to do as you order, and he 
will act accordingly. In any case, God will bring 
down the enemy and prosper us. But if peace be 
arranged through me, I will make a strong agree¬ 
ment in our favour and so settle it that they cannot 
depart therefrom. So conclude the treaty through 
me; else I am not for it. Moreover, should they 
accept some terms and reject others, do not agree ; 
we can then wage war. There will be no other 
alternative. I suspect that they will try to deceive 
us ; but they shall not—they will deceive them¬ 
selves.’ I wrote accordingly. He told me to write 
a similar letter to Nawab Hid&yat Muhi-ud-dm 
KMn. So I wrote that also, sealed them both and 
had them ready. 

Then a peon came with M. d’Auteuil’s letter. 
The Governor read it, said that it was the same as 
Chandfi, S&hib’s letter, and added, ‘You know that 
Chandd Sfihib’s letter only mentioned the Adoni 
country as offered to Muzaffar Jang, but M. d’Aute- 
uil says that he is to have all the country this side 
of the Kistna. Moreover, the paymaster required 
Muzaffar Jang to give up Chand& Sahib; but 
Muzaffar Jang declared that the French helped him 
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only because of Chandd S&hib, and as his success was 
solely due to them he could not abandon either 
Chanda Sfihib or the French, and that the terms 
must be settled in the presence of the Governor of 
Pondichery.’ The Governor told me this with great 
joy. He also said, ‘I do not know what the 
English can do. The Viceroy of Goa has written 
to Mr. Floyer, the Governor of Fort St. David, 
threatening war on account of Mr. Boscawen’s 
seizing the padre of Mylapore and hoisting the 
English instead of the Portuguese flag. The 
English are much terrified The Portuguese 
officer who carried the letter to Fort St. David 
brought me a letter about it yesterday. 1 The 
English must be almost desperate. Moreover 
Imperial ships are coming to India to trade, and 
English ships have been sent after them. There 
are orders that the Imperial ships must not lie in 
their roadsteads, or be allowed to trade. Formerly 
the Emperor and the English were great friends. 
But now they have written that his ships should bo 
seized and even sent ships after them. As the 
English are trying to harm their friends, they must 
be ruined. Besides, the right and left-hand caste 
people are quarrelling at Madras.’ 2 He then gave 

1 Dupleix* intrigues at Goa induced the Portuguese to make not only 
this but subsequent attempts to induce the English to give up possession 
of St. Thomd. 

2 The destruction of a large part of the Black Town by the French 
had obliterated the traditional division of streets between the two groups 
of castes. This had brought about new disputes, See Love’s Veitiyes, 
Yol. ii, p t 419, 







me the letter he had written to M. d’Auteuil to 
be despatched along with Chanda S&hib’s and 
Muzaffar Jang’s letters. I wrote letters to Chanda 
S&hib and Vakil Subbayyan ; and after despatching 
them to camp at two o’clock, went to the nut- 
godown. 

Another letter was received from M. d’Auteuil 
with Chanda S&hib’s sealed and signed receipt for 
the 2,000 star pagodas sent by S&ma Mo. After 
reading the letter, he gave me the receipt and 
asked if it was correct. I showed it to Madananda 
Pandit. It is as follows:—• I have received in 
,M. d’Auteuil’s presence the 2,000 pagodas sent by 
Sam4 Mo;’ I informed the Governor, and, giving it 
to him, went to the nut-godown. 

At three o’clock this afternoon, the Governor 
sent for me and asked if 150 bullock-loads of rice, 
etc., had been sent to camp. I said Parasuraman 
had reported their despatch. 

He then said, * Is the paymaster, Muhammad 
Anwar Khan, who came with terms, an important 
man? Will he keep his promise ? Will he tell Nslsir 
Jang that he will no longer serve him if he breaks 
his word ? ’ He repeated these questions several 
times. I replied, * An unfaithful or deceitful man 
would not be entrusted with affairs of state when 
the armies have been but a league apart for the last 
twenty days, and an engagement hourly expected. 
But he [N4sir Jang] has shrunk from it partly by 
fear of you and partly owing to the condition of 
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affairs. He wants to conceal this and make 

' up 

Muzaffar Jang appear to seek peace; that is why 
he says he regards his own and his sister’s son as 
the same and offers to make a settlement and pay 
money. Having marched 125 leagues and regarding 
himself as lord of these subahs, he hesitates to act 
in haste lest he should be dishonoured. He cannot 
act with resolution, but will boast his power and 
then depart after granting the [subah]. So I 
suppose it will take five or six days more to make 
peace and decide matters.’ He agreed, but asked 
again if the matter could be settled without a battle. 
I said all I could to convince him that peace would 
he made, but he put no trust in my words and 
questioned me in so many ways, that I cannot write 
it in full. I did my best to encourage him ; and 
he argued that I was right but afterwards asked me 
ten score of times if it was really so. ' At last he 
was convinced that peace would be made, wrote 
with joy to M. d’Auteuil, and then drove to the 
beach. 

When he returned, he sent for me, and asked 
what news there was. I said I had heard from 
Ayyakannu Chetti of Porto Novo that Mr. Cope 
had gone to Fort St. David. He asked if it was 
true, and I told him all about the man who had 
. given me the news. He went at once to Madame 
and told her. As Savarimuttu had written the 
3ame news to her, he agreed that it must be true. 
I then said that Mir A’azam Sfihib and Saiyid 




Husain KMn (the Pathan jemadar) declared that ' 


peace would be made. ‘ Did Mir A’azam say so ? ’ 
he asked.—‘ Yes,’ I replied. 

I then said that Muttu Malld Reddi had march¬ 
ed with two or three hundred peons from Orattippa- 
laiyam and seized Nayin§,tha Mudali’s family, grain, 
etc.; that our sepoys and Topasses had gone to 
Tindivanam and fired ten guns, on which the 
enemy had fled with their families and grain. He 
replied that G-od would punish them. 
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La Haye, M. de, 20. 

Lakshmana Nayakkan, 230, 248, 281, 336, 

Lakshmana Rdo, 2fc3, 241, 280, 284, 285, 285, 287. 

L&kshmana Reddi, 288. 
lakshmana Tantii, 20. 

Lakshmi Nayakkan, 47, 48, 331. 
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L&1&, 139, 147, 149. 

L&l&p6ttai, 16, 84. 

U1 KhAn, 334. 

Lamballais, M., 140. 

La M6brie, M., 334. 

Lanoe, M., 37. 

La Selle, M. de, 28. 

La Touche, M. de, 159, 385, 388. 

La Tour, M. de, 154, 156, 163, 165. 

Lauvray, M., 48. 

La Villebague, M. de, 85, 90, 420. 

Law, M., 5, 52,127, 155, 156, 162, 165, 328, 371. 

Lawrence, Mr., 159, 259, 428, 429. ^ 

Lazar, see T&nappa Mudali. 

Le Beaume, M., 326, 327. 

Legou, M., 62,106, 107, 132, 263, 346, 424. 

Le Maire, M. 62, 140, 141,170, 319, 320. 

Lenoir, M., 67, 68, 249, 25$, 375, 376, 380. 

Le Riche, M., 136, 312, 358, 363, 364, 371. 

Leyrit, Duval de, 31. 

L’Hostie, M., 344. 

Long, 161. 

LouSt, M., 82, 83. 

Louis XIV, 345, 376, 380, 389. 

Louis XV, 376. 

Love, Col., 222, 440. 

Mac6, M., 366. 

Machault (6hip), 118. 

Madan&nda Pandit, 38, 39, 43, 46, 72, 82, 97, 98, 99, 110, 114, 118, 119, 
131, 142, 143, 150, 178, 182, il7, 218, 232, 238, 210, 245, 273, 276, 277, 

279, 280, 284, 286, 288, 289, 295, 296, 298, 302, 304, 305, 310, 312, 313, 

314* 326, 327, 332, 344, 346, 351, 356, 373, 393, 414, 415, 411. 

Madras, 3, 5, 19, 23, 28, 29, 81, 32, 38, 42,47, 52, 55, 56,57, 63, 66, 67, 71,73, 
74, 76, 78, 80, 87, 88, 89, 90, 103, 106, 107, 109, 120, 121,134, 135, 136, 
140, 152, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 168, 170, 175, 176, 181, 187, 188, 

189, 191, 200, 222, 223, 225, 229, 237, 255, 256, 259, 260, 261, 263, 266, 

267, 268, 270, 284, 293, 297, 2S9, 321, 331, 333, 334,338, 343, 364, 
375, 380, 429, 432, 440. 

Madura, 16, 124. 

Madurain&yakam, 151. 

Madurantakam, 54. 

Mahd, 15, 18, 23, 33, 82, 83, 87, 88, 89, 108, 183, VO, 222, 226, 274, 294, 
429. 

Mahfuz Kh&n or Wabfuz-nd-din Husain Khan, 03, 107, HO, 120, 131, 155, 
164, 241, 242, 292, 892, 899, 409, 410, 428, 430, 431. 

Malabar, 18, 37, 429. 
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Malacca, 277, 353, 854. 

Malaikkolundan, 85, 95. | 

Malaikkolandn Mudali, 75. 

Malaikotti Chetti, 74. 

Malayappa Chetti, 78. 

Malayappa Mudali, 336. 

Malayappan, 3, 4, 6, 6, 52. 

Malay Archipelago, 100. « 

Mallapp&di, 137, 138. 

Malleson, Col., 144. 

Malraja, 29, 175, 219, 309. 

MandagappSdu, 408. 

Mang& Filial, 139, 149. 

Manilla, 55,161, 397, 421. 

Manimangalam, 94, 218. 

Manjakuppam, 37, 50. ^ 

Mannan, 149. 

Manoji Appa or Man6ji, 97,98, 99, 118, 136, 313, 314, 321, 323, 344. 
Manrup 417. 

Mansuk Kao, 221, 225, 403, 416, 417, 421. 

Mari, 159. 

Martinet, M., 378, 379. 

Mascareigne, 28, 32, 56, 80, 90, 97, 105, 109,117, 341, 353, 368, 888. 

.. Masulipatam, 68, 70, 96, 215, 218, 245, 246, 247, 249, 258, 347, 356, 
376. 

Mathugiri, 367, 871. 

M&tt&r, 265. 

Maurice (ship), 109. 

Mauritius, 81. 

Mayavaram, 377. 

MSlaoheri, 418. 

M@lugiri Pandit, 287, 288. 

Merkanam, 116, 117, 263. 

Micha Goundan, 288. 

Minos, M., 132. 

Miran, M., 101. 

Mirapalli, 13. 

Mir A’azam or Mir A’azam SAhib, 358, 362, 364, 365, 366, 367, 868, 369, 
391, 397, 415, 416, 442, 443. 

Mir Asad or Mir Asad 8&hib, 17, 154, 233, 234,278, 279, 299,348,350, 
897,430,431. ' 

Mir Asad or Mir Asad-uHah Kh&n 8&hib, 114, 125. 

Mir Diy&nat-ul-lah, 26, 50. 

Mir Ghul&m Hnsain, 12, 30, 50, 214, 358, 396, 415, 

Mir Husain Kb&n, 2. 

Mir Jal&l-ud-din Khan, 2. 

Mir S&hib, 156, 210, 
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Mir Yadg&r, 24, 29, 30. 

Mirzd Muhib *Ali, Munshi, 244, 2^7. 

Miy&n Mas’ftd, 211, 228, 276, 398. 

Miyan S&hib (Perumukkal), 23, 25, 375, 418. 

Miy&n Sahib (Utramallflr), 87, 88. 

Mocba, 81, 32, 34, 35, 161, 354, 356. 

Moham Pattan, 19. 

Monson, Mr., 90. — 

Mon fir, 35. 

Mor&ri Eao, 213, 377, 379, 380, 381, 387, 391, 410, 431. 

Moreau, M., 159. 

Moro Pandit, 367, 369, 370, 371, 372,373,380,381, 405, 406,407, 409, 
410, 424, 426, 481, 483. 

Morse, Mr., 9<*, 160, 267. 

Mottikkan Sit&ram, 435. 

Mount, the, 170. 

Mritynnjayan, 68. 

Mubarat Jang, 434. 

Mubariz Kh&n, 865. 

Muchiyan, 189. 

Mucbiya Nambnlai or Nambulai, 220, 399, 400, 402, 401, 405, 430, 433. 
Mudamiah, 37, 307 r 334, 344, 378. 

Muhammad *Ali Khan (of P6ldr), 45, 79, 120, 125* 

Muhammad ’All Kh&n, 6, 63, 111, 126, 203, 226, 241, 290, 291, 304, 384, 
427, 430, 431. 

Muhammad Anwar Kh&n BahadAr, 435, 436, 437, 438, 441. 

Muhammad Husain, 332. 

Muhammad Kam&l, 71, 198. 

Muhammad Kh&n S&hib, 287, 307, 876, 377. 

Muhammad Khan Sulai.oan Khan, 231, 243, 287. 

Muhammad B.az& Sahib, 424, 426. 

Muhammad Saiyid, 24, 29, 36. 

Mnhammad Shah, 375. 

Muhammad Shdh Sarul (ship), 397. 

Muhammad Taqi Khan, 125. 

Muhammad Tavakkal, 17, 142, 144. 

Muhi-ud’din Sahib, 178. 

Mulav&i, 110. 

Mulla Sahib, 116, 265. 

Munawar-nd-diu Khan, 107, 165. 

Mnri Das, 30, 172. 

Mui-fazS, ’All Khan, 23, 24, 29, 36, 64, U4, 125, 142, 209, 215, 864. 

Muruga Pillai, 180. 

Murungamp&kkam, 2, 3, 27, 38, 41, 

Mustapha, 376. 

Muttayyan, 330. 

Muttayya Pillai, 190, 
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Mnttayya Pillai, or Mutta Pillai or Muttayyan or Muttappan, 53, 57, 58, 
76, 81, 395. 

Muttiya Pillai or Muttayyan, 164, 281, 310, 317, 333, 415, 420, 421, 434. 

Muttu, 16, 430, 432. 

Muttu ft61am Reddi, 53, 112, 113, 114, 221, 308, 329. 

Muttu Ohetti, 75, 164. 

Muttu Chinna lleddi, 183. 

Muttukrishna Panda-ram, 180. 

Muttukrishna Reddi, 183. 

Muttukumara Pillai, Mudippiri, 324. 

Muttukumarappa Chotti, 33G. 

Muttukumarappa Mudali, 27. 

Muttu MallS. lleddi, 6 , 19, 20, 33, 53, 54, 59, 87, HI, 112, 113, 114, 138, 
251, 291, 292, 296, 297, 300, 301, 308, 317, 329, 332, 337, 338, 339, 359, 
443. 

Mnttu Masi Jteddi, 193. 

Muttu Pillai, 149,150. 

Muttur&ma Chetti, Sungu, 230, 243, 244, 248, 284, 285, 286, 287, 336. 

Muttu Reddi, 59, 114, 296. 

Muttu Venkatapati Reddi,^308. 

Muzaffar Jang or Nawab Asaf Jah Hid&yat Muhl-ud-dln Khan Bah&dAr 
Muzaffar Jang or Naw&b S’aadat-ul-lah Khan Bahaddr Muzaffar Jang, 
09 101 108, 109, 110, 114, 117, 123, 124, 125, 126, 138, 142, 143, 144, 
145 147 148, 164, 155, 163,167, 169, 171, 172, 174, 178, 179, 180, 
182,' 183, 386, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 194, 195, 196, 197, 199, 200, 

202, 204, 206, 207, 208, 211, 212, 213, 221, 223, 224, 225, 226, 231, 232, 

236 237,239,240,242,243,253,254, 270, 272, 276,277,280,283, 200, 
292, 296, 305, 306, 309, 323, 324. 326, 327, 328, 334, 344, 353, 358, 359, 

361, 365, 367, 370, 371, 372, 374, 375, 377, 380, 381, 382, 385, 390, 391, 

392 * 393 ,’ 394, 3j5, 396, 398, 401, 403, 405, 406, 407, 413, 415, 416, 417, 
421, 425, 426, 427, 428, 432, 434, 435, 436, 437, 438, 439, 441, 442. 

Muzaffar Khan, see ’Abd-ul-rahm&n, Shaikh. 

Mylapore, 94, 120, 152, 160, 170, 378, 198,199,218,219,223,225,255, 
347, 440. 

Mysore, 89, 174, 210, 215. 


N&channa Pillai, 347. 
Nachiyappan, 17. 

Nadir Shah, 375. 

N&gaoheri, 377. 

N&gSsan, 67. 

Nag ore, 78. 

Naiuiya Pillai, 185. 

Nnjib Kh&n, 138. 

Najib Quit, 86 , 87. 

Najib-ul-lah Kb&n, 28. 
Nallatambi Ayyatambi, 177, 178. 
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Namat-ul-Iah KhAn, Coja, 244, 246, 217, 351. 


Nandimangglam M tilamednkkuchevai, 377. 

NannAcbi, 344, 347, 343. 

NAranappa NAyakkan, 307, 308. 

NAranappayyan, 192, 288. 

Narasanna Pandit, 102, 103, 104, 231, 243. 

NarasingaBwAmi, 288. 

NArAyana Das, 421. 

NArayana Reddi, 288. 

NArayana SAstri, 73, 75, 332. 

NarbadA, 123, 126, 215. 

NAsir Jang cr NizAm-ud-daulah, 14, 15, 43, 55, 70, 71, 79, 80, 82, 84, 102, 
107, 110, 126, 129, 171, 172, 186, 213, 226, 235, 238, 239, 244, 245, 
246, 247, 249, 254, 2( 9, 272, 275, 277, 289, 290, 291, 292, 304, 306, 309, 
327, 334, 338, 844, 351, 355, 357, 359, 360, 361, 365, 367, 369, 370, 371, 
372, 373, 374, 375, 379, 385, 387, 39i, 392, 393, 394, 398, 405, 409, 410, 
411, 418, 419, 422, 425, 426, 427, 428, 430, 431, 432, 433, 435, 436, 437, 
438, 439, 441. 

NawAb SAhib, 201, 202, 203, 206, 210, 285, 402, 403. 

NayinAtha Mudali, 443. 

Nazelle, M. de, 19, 22, 28, 50. 

Negapataro, 32, 34, 35, 38, 119, 120, 397, 399. 

Nellore, 236, 239, 292, 375. 

Nilakantha Ayyan, 332. 

NimbAlakar, 431. 

NimbhAji, 102. 

NizAm-nl-mulk or Asaf JAh, 108,129, 244, 217, 327. 

Noronha, Antonio, or Antoine de la Purification, 120, 152, 170, 178, 179 
198, 199, 219, 225, 307. 

Odi DAs, 171. 

Olukarai, 2, 3, 27, 68, 82, 92, 130, 207, 274, 289, 873. 

OrattippAlaiyam, 443. 

Orme, 134, 376. • 

Pachakuppam, 403. 

Paohayappa Mndali, 183. 

PAdirApulldr, 182. 

PadaiAsi Pandit, 221. 

PaiyambAdi, 328. 

PAlaiyamkottai, 380, 381. 

Pallikonda, 148, 163. 

Palliputtiran, 413. 

PandAri or PandAram, 193, 196, 217. 

Pannaikuppam, 480. 

Panon, M., 90. 

Panrufci, 141, 143, 381. 




P&payya Pillai, 284, 285, 286. 

P&pu Reddi, Kiliyanhr, 112, 113, 296, 297, 300, 308, 317. 

Paradis, M., 35, 121. 

Paramnnatha Pillai, 341. 

Parasuraman, 232, 300, 302, 311, 441. 

Parasur&ma Pillai, 25, 139, 146, 180, 184, 191, 193, 259, 268, 285, 373, 395, 
433. 

Paris, 101, 376, 380, 889. 

Patt&bhir&ma Ayyar, 301. 

P&vadai Chetti, 399. 

P&vadai N&yakkan, 98. 

Peddapallapuram, 367. 

Peddu N&yakkan, 7, 171, 175, 176, 196, 263. 

Pekin, 132. 

Polling, M., 134, 

Penn&r, the (river), 148, 241. 

Perichon, M., 57. 

Perichon, Madame, 57. 

Periyanna Mudali, 148. 

Periyanna Nayinar, 2, 36, 112, 184, 416 
Persia, 134. 

Peram&l, 158 

Perumukkal, 23, 25, 45, 301, 418. 

Petrns, Coja, 307, 334. 

PilaipomttA Pillai, 181, 182. 

Pilavoine, M., 420. 

Piliohapallam, 217, 280. 

Pir Mohammad, 240. 

Pitt, Mr., 255, 343. 

Poivre, M., 115, 117. 

POlagam, 313. 

Polur, 45, 120. 

Pondichery, 2. 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 14, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 27, 28, 31,32, 34, 
35, 37, 51, 53, 62, 66, 67, 74, 87, 102, 103, 104, 108, 117, 122, 135, 144, 

154, 156, 157, 161, 162, 163, 170. 171, 172, 174, 179, 184, 187, 188, 202, 

203, 223, 224, 226, 230, 241, 245, 246, 260, 251, 255, 256, 257, 269, 273, 

277, 284, 313, 315, 316, 319. 320, 325, 330, 333, 335, 346, 353, 354, 355, 

357, 365, 367, 376, 394, 395, 399, 419, 437, 440. 

Ponneri, 71. 

Poonamallee, 218, 282. 

Porcher, M., 48, 376. 

Porto Novo, 31, 32, 34, 166, 252, 255, 288, 330, 341, 413, 442. 

Posthi, 167. 

Prat&b Singh, Raj&, 99, 136. 

Prince (ship), 368. 

Prinoe, Mr., £60, 267. 

Pudupattu, 116, 265. 
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Pulicafc, 71, 120, 121, 168, 330, 334. 
PulicbappAlaiyam, 175. 

P&malattA Cbetti, 322. 

Puttan, 433. 

Puymorin, M., 388. 


QAdir »Ali KMn, 8, 56. 

Qadir Husain KhAn SAliib, 116. 
QAdiria, 249. 

QAdir Sahib Day a, 369. 

Qamar-ud-din KhAn, 144, 875, 376. 
QAsim, 819, 360. 

Qutb-ud-din ’All KhAn, 123, 125, 128. 



RAchftr, 43 L, 432. 

RAghava Pandit, 26, 235, 237, 238, 270, 271, 273, 275, 293, 294, 2»5, 296, 
298, 299, 302. 

Baghoji Bh6nsla, or Eagh6ji, 14, 235, 361, 363, 431. 

RaghnnAtha RAo, 191, 200, 233, 234, 248, 254, 381. 

Rahim KhAn, 178. 

Raiohllr, 343, 344, 351, 357, 431. 

Rajahmundry, 244, 256, 258. 

RAjapAlaivam, 193. 

RAjo Pandit, 8, 26, 44, 45, 52, 72, 83, 84, 182, 202, 217, 407, 424, 426. 
RAmabhadra Reddi (ValudAvtlr), 78, 182, 183. 

RAmaohandra Ayy&n, 82, 288, 

RAmaohandra RAo, 287, 288, 431. 

RAma Obeiti, StlnAmpattu, 177. 

RAmadAs Pandit, 405. 

RAmakrishna Chetti, 74, 158. 

RAman, 17. 

Ramana, 152. 

RAmAnuja, 121. 

RAmA Eao, 102, 103, 104, 187,191, 399, 400, 401, 402, 404, 405. 

RAmA Reddi, Odiyampattu, 147. 

RAmAgvaram, 197. 

RAmi Reddi, Madnkkarai, 150. 

RAmu Reddi, 25. 

Rangan, 331. 

RanganAtha Mudali, 37. 

Ranga Pillai, 43, 115, 203, 225, 229, 251, 268, 278, 280, 281, 310, 317, 333, 
397, 415. 

Ranga Pillai, see Ananda Ranga Pillai. 

Rangappa NAyakkan, 29. 88, 176, 219, 

Rangd Pandit, 146, 180 t 193. 

RAnipAtfcai, 110. 

Ranjangudi, 244, 304, 
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Bavanappa Chetti, Gunfrftr, 288. 

Bavanappa Chetti, Vikrav&ndi, 169. 
Ravattanallftr, 110. 

R&yachoti, 309. 

RAyadrug, 361. 

RAyappa R&jA, Dabbili, 201, 206, 252, 253, 283. 
Baza ’All Khan, 24, 29, 129. 


m 


Baza Sahib, or S&hibzada, 8, 26, 44, 45, 50. 52, 56, 69, 72, 84, 114 f 

123, 125, 127, 128, 129, 130, 134, 135, 136, 137, 133, 145, 152, 171, 172* 

17«, 182, 183, 185, 186, 189, 190, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 207, 212, 213, 

216, 217, 218, 220, 227, 244, 248, 325, 358, 3 14, 368, 891, 392, 394, 895, 

406,426, 

Reinach, 218. 

Ren6, Father, 307. 

Robert, M., 420, 421. 

Rndraji Pandit, 400. 



8’aadat-ul-lah Khan, 145, 272, 424. 

Sadras, 16, 74, 86. 

Safdar ’All Khan, 15, 43, 102, 154, 185, 210, 214, 215, 233, 234, 249, 293, 
295, 298, 299, 364. 

Safdar Husain Kh&n, 327, 328. 

Sah&d&v, 147, 372. 

S^hib Daud, 254. 

Sahu Raja, 235, 236, 238, 240, 361, 862, 363. 

Sainl'ray, M., 47, 65, 66, 67, 68, 255, 256, 257, 258- 
Saint-Georges, M., 387, 390. 

Saint-Marc, M., 417, 419. 

Saint-R6gard, M., 387. 

Saint-Sauveur, M ,132. 

Saiyid Husain Kb&n, 442, 443. 

Saiyid Lashkar Khan, 102, 171, 275, 309, 343,^58, 424. 

Salavakkam, 87, 88. 

Salem, 274. 

Sama Rao, 208, 433, 434, 435, 441. 

Samayyan, 182. 

Sambn Das, 134, 208, 212, 215, 285. 

Sampati Rao, 6, 107, 110, 338, 371, 410, 430. 

Sandalakkai, 63. 

Sankara Ayyar, 336. 

Sankaran, or Sivasankaran, 276. 

Sankarap&rik, 208. 

Sandji, 361. 

Santappan, 43, 168, 243, 247. 

SaruvA Reddi, 152. 

SarvApalle, 236, 239, 292, 293. 

Satara, 8, 102, 185, 215, 235, 240, 298, 309, 361. 




Satghar, 44, 45, 114, 148. 

Sau Bhaji Kao, 215, 292, 361, 363. njr 

Saunders, Mr., 256. V 

Savanfrr, 269. T~* 


Savarimuttu, 53, 76, 81, 97, 113, 162, 181, 203, 229, 230, 310, 338, 442 v c 
Savarimuttu Mudali, 91. 

S§shaohala Chetti, Sungu, or S§*hachalam, 175, 177, 180, 181, 182r 
243, 244, 248, 275, 281, 285, 287, 292, 300, 301, 336, 338. 

Seshaohala Chetti, Tiruviti, 63, 119. ^ 

SSshddri Pillai, 7, 193, 227. 

Sesh& R4o Bah&ddr, 187, 191, 192, 200, 270, 377, 381. 

S5fchirapattn, 151. „ 

Sh&hji, 136. 

Sh&h Nawaz Khan, 373, 374, 375, 427. 

Shaikh Daulat Madar, 29. 

Shaikh Fatteh Muhammad, 171, 175. 

Shaikh Hasan, 124, 3 29, 154, 155, 156, 183, 195, 299, 302, 303, 363, 391, 
400, 401, 402, 404, 422, 423. 

Shaikh Ibrahim, 3, 4, 5, 6,129, 199,'221, 422, 423. 

Shaikh Khalil-ul-lah Sahib, 164. 

Shaikh Muhammad Mukarrarn, 94. 

Shaikh Muhammad Sharif, 154, 156, 163, 377. 

Sbawmier, Coja, 295. ' 

Sh@r Khan, 145. 

Siddhavattam, 148. 

Singanna Chetti, 230. 

Singarikftyil or SingakkdyiJ, 16, 16, 243, 287. 

Singaii Pass, 148, 153. 

Singarip§ttai, 372. 

Sirpi, 8, 110, 369, 370, 371, 410. 

Siruvalftr, 243, 286. 

Sivanaga Reddi, 147, 149, 408. 

Sivoji Pandit, 119. 

Soiquit, 30. 

S6ji Pandit, 141, 143, 145, 146, 147, 166, 107, 180, 193, 198. 
Sdtfcuppalaiyam, 432. 

Sriniv&sa Aokariy&r, 201, 277. 

Sripati R&o, 363. 

Sriperumb'fl.dti.r or Perumb'dd'ftr, 121,168. 

St. Jean (ship), 388. 

St. Paul, M., 121, 122, 134, 140, 141, 164, 180, 181, 187, 357, 428. 

St. ThomS, 90, 120, 219, 255, 440. 

Subbayyan, Brahm&nda, 73, 75# 

Subbayy an (Kalahasti), 95. 

Subbayyan (Vakil), 6, 37, 80, 82, 100, 110, 138, 142, 143, 145, 163, 174, 
178, 179,182, 241, 430, 435, 441. 

Suk&mal, 435, 438. 
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Kh&n, 110. 

gur4ma Chetti, 206, 285. 
;urAman, 300, 301. 
guvar, 105, 231, 243. 
prak&sau, 70. 

•at, 43, 54, 105, 289, 309, 370. 
eden, 255. 
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yftr, 309. 

Qbn Chetti, 343. 

anappa Mudali or Lazar or Chinna Mudali, 14, 27, 88, 41, 42, 92, 177, 
178, 189, 285, 337, 341, 346 424. 

Taudava Maistry, 17. 

Tandavarayan, 56. 

$ Tandavar&ya Pillai, 91. 

Tanjore, 63, 93, 97, 99, 115,118, 124, 136,174, 210, 215, 234, 271,272, 
280, 285, 291, 292, 304, 305, 306, 303, 312, 313, 314, 315. 316, 318, 321, 
322, 323, 324, 326, 334, 343, 344, 346, 348, 352, 354, 356, 353, 359, 360, 
362, 363, 364, 368, 869, 370, 371, 879, 386, 391, 392, 399, 400, 401, 
404,425 ^ 

Taqi Sahib, 45, 79, 174, 200, 209, 233,248, 324, 346. 


Tarwadi, 22. 

Teliya Singa Chetti, 343. 

Tellicherry, 27, 82, 83. 

Tempezel, Mijnbeer, 31, 32, 34. 

Tenasserim, 347, 343. 
x hevenepatam (ship), 368. 

Thomas, Father, 380. 

Thurston, Mr., 151,157. 

Tillai Maistry, 17. 
m imiri, 171, 172. 

Timirikottai, 119. 

Tindivanam, 15,16, 20, 53, 170, 221, 283, 297, 338, 339, 359, 413, 415, 
416, 427, 443. 

Tinnevelly, 37, 270. 

Tirtanagari, 166, 413. 

Tiruchelvaraya Mudali, 121. 

Tirukk&nji, 15, 16, 150, 151, 385. 

Tirukkattupalli, 63. 

Tirukkoyildr, 316. 

Tirumalai Pillai, 262. 

Tirnrnalai Rao, 310, 406, 407. 

Tirumangalam, 57. 

Tirumittachevai, 377. 

Tirunaliar, 270, 305, 306,312, 313, 315, 318, 352, 353, 368. 

Tirupati, 201, 277. 

Tiruppappuliytix, 304, 333, 403. 
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Tirusittambalam, 181. 

Tiruv&di, 401. 

Tiruvakkarai, 182, 183. 

Tiruvalluvar, 108, 261, 262, 

^TiruvamudaiyA Pillai, 221. 

Tiruvandarkoyil, 26. 

Tiruvannamalai, 19, 137, 263. 

Tiiuiv§ndipuram, 168, 193, 383, 384, 388, 411, 412, 413. 

Tiruv§ngadapuram, 264. 

Tiruviti, 141, 143, 144, 145, 146, 166, 169, 175, 180, 192, 193, 241, 250, 
251, 309, 340, 342, 381, 382, 384, 385, 3S7, 390, 391, 413. 
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Though the following pages comprise 
Ranga Pillai’s Diary for the period April 1, 
1^50, to April 30, 1751, the matter is distri¬ 
buted very unevenly, for almost the whole 
deals with the events of the seven months 
-April to October, 1750. So far the record is 
practically continuous, save for two minor 
lacunae from August 11 to September 1, and 
from September 12 to October 7. On October 
29 however begins a larger and more deplor¬ 
able gap, which continues until April 16 of the 
following year. The minor gaps mentioned 
above do not greatly concern us. The principal 
event we should have found described is 
Hussy’s capture of Gingee; $md the diarist is 
seldom illuminating on military matters. The 
longer break is much more regrettable. We 
should probably have learnt a great deal, had 
Ibis portion of the Diary survived, or been 
accessible, regarding the French negotiations 
vuth Nasir Jang which were just being renew- 
e d at the close of October. We might have had 
clearer evidence than exists at present about 
the circumstances under which the French 
troops attacked Nasir Jang’s camp in the early 
uiorning of December 16; and learnt whether 
the alleged mistake, under which the attack 
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was delivered, just at the moment when 
Dupleix had made peace, was genuine or false. 
We should certainly have had a full account 
of the pompous ceremonies with which 
Muzaffar Jang was received at Pondichery, the 
agreements with the Pathans, and the reward 
secured by Dupleix himself. 

But although so much of what would 
probably have been very valuable appears to 
be lost, the present instalment of the Diary 
contains a large amount of new and curious 
information. On April 1,1750, N.S., the situa¬ 
tion was briefly thus : Nash* Jang, Subahdar 
of the seven provinces of the South, lay 
encamped at Valudavur, some 7 miles west of 
Pondichery, with a large army composed of 
Moghul and Maratha horse, drawn from the 
wide-spread districts of his rule. There was 
with him also an English embassy, headed by 
Major Lawrence, and a small and inefficient 
English force under the immediate command 
of Captain Cope 1 . Facing them was the smaller 
array of Chanda Sahib and Muzaffar Jang, 
supported by a contingent of French under 


1 After the action of April 4, N. S., Cope and d’Auteuil exchanged 
mutual recriminations regarding the breach of peace between their 
natious (French Correspondence, 1750, pp. 6-7). Oddly enough, 
Lawrence ascribes this correspondence to himself (Cambridge, History, 
p. 6). No doubt he inspired Cope’s answer, but does not seem to ha^e 
been in direct command, and certainly neither was addressed by 
d’Auteuil nor signed the answer to him. 
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d’Auteuil, much larger th.an that which the 
English had been able to spare. Orme states 
their numbers at 2,000 and 600 respectively. 

However the French troops were unreliable, 
and their officers demoralised. The officers who 
had served in the inglorious campaign before 
Tanjore had succeeded in obtaining donations 
from Chanda Sahib, without incurring 
any great risk to life or limb. Many of these 
had insisted, on their return to Pondichery, 
that it was time they were relieved in the tour 
of field-duty; and those who had replaced 
them marched reluctantly on a service which 
promised harder blows and fewer rewards. 
However they had been placated by the 
advance of a month’s batta 1 on behalf of 
Chanda Sahib; and it was hoped that this 
would confirm their faltering courage. But 
the news that they would have to encountei 
European troops with Nasir Jang more than 
counterbalanced the good effects of this 
advance. They renewed their representations. 
Dupleix sent out Bury, the commandant of 
the Pondichery garrison, to bring them to 
reason. He returned, professing to have done 
so; but on April 4, N.S., Nasir Jang advanced 
and a prolonged cannonade ensued between 


1 Captains, 400 rupees a month; Lieutenants, 250, Sous-Lieutenarits, 
200; Ensigns, 175. 
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the Wo armies. Little material harm was 
clone on either side; hut that evening 13 French 
officers insisted on resigning their commissions 
and returning immediately to Ponclichery. 
Considering that this took place in view of the 
enemy, we must, I think, regard it as even 
more disgraceful than the mutiny of the 
English officers in Bengal in 1766. 

The consequence of this action was con¬ 
siderable. The soldiers naturally regarded the 
position as desperate; and d’Auteuil had no 
alternative but to retreat hastily to Ponclichery. 
He moved off at four o’clock nest morning; but 
in the darkness and confusion, abandoned not 
only a body of French artillery-men, but also 
Muzaffar Jang, who surrendered himself 
immediately to his uncle. 

In spite of their extraordinary misconduct, 
Dupleix had considerable difficulty in bringing 
the mutinous officers to justice. Strange as it 
may appear, their cause was not unpopular 
in Pondichery. Commissaries were named to 
try them, but proceeded with great laxity 
and partiality. The Procureur-GSnSral com¬ 
municated to the accused the most confidential 
documents of the Secretariat. In the long 
run Dupleix had to suspend the tribunal and 
break the accused by a resolution of the 
Conseilsuperieur. Eleven were sent to Europe; 
one was allowed to go to China; and the 
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remaining one was permitted to stay with, his 
family in India 1 . 

Meanwhile Nasir Jang had to be reckoned 
with. On April 4, when Dupleix was not too 
certain of the conduct of his. officers, he had 
already written to the Subahdar\ On the 6th 
be wrote again, explaining with matchless 
impudence that he had withdrawn his troops 
in order to facilitate peace 3 . A few days later 
messengers arrived, saying that Nasir Jang 
desired peace, but still no letter came; so 
Dupleix wrote yet again, saying that, as his 
overtures had been ignored, he was again 
sending out his troops 4 . 

The same day there came a messenger from 
Lawrence, offering to mediate with Nasir Jang. 
Nothing could have angered Dupleix more. 
He agrees with the diarist that it would be 
better to seek a sweeper’s mediation, and the 
messenger was dismissed with the choicest 
vituperation—Kanga Pillai not only repeating 


1 My principal authority for this* is Dupleix’ despatch to the 
Company of October 3, 1750, in which he enters into great detail 
{Arch. des Col)- Dupleix’ word was not worth very much, and he was 
as capable of disguising unpleasant truths as any statesman who ever 
lived. It is therefore possible that the officers had some other motive 
than mere greed of money. But it would demand an extraordinary 
niotive indeed to justify an officer in quitting his colours in the face 
°f the enemy. 

a Infra , p. 10. 

3 Lettres edlfiantees et curieuses (ed. AimS-Martin), Yol. II, p. 735. 

4 Infra , p. 32. 

t 

J 
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Dupleix’ words but adding somewhat of his 
own 1 . 

Meanwhile the third letter with its threat 
proved more persuasive than the first two; 
and two Company’s servants, du Bausset and 
Delarche, were sent as envoys to the enemy’s 
camp. They set out on April 19 and returned 
on the 23rd 2 , for Nasir Jang would neither 
release Muzaffar Jang nor give Arcot to Chanda 
Sahib. But Delarche brought back a secret 
message, which he whispered in Dupleix’ 
ear 3 . Almost certainly this related to the 
intrigue which Dupleix wished to establish in 
the enemy’s camp, by winning over some 
principal supporters of Nash* Jang, such as the 
Pathan Nawabs of Cuddapah, Savanur, and 
Kurnool 4 . 

As the embassy had not procured peace, 
Dupleix then resolved to try the appearance 
of force again. When d’Auteuil had brought 
his shaken troops back to the Blanchisserie —a 
large building lying to the north of the city— 
Dupleix had visited them in person and en¬ 
deavoured to rekindle their spirit. He seems 
to have succeeded, for he described a curious 
scene:—‘ Toute la troupe fit un cercle autour 
de moy, et chaque soldat s’empressa a me 

1 Infra , p. 33. 

a Orme and other authorities give them a week. 

3 Infra , p. 67. > 

4 See Memoire pour le sieur Godeheu, p. 28. 
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demander si j’etois content de luy. Les memes 
faisoient la meme demande a lenrs ofl&ciers, 
ceux-cy aux soldats; la satisfaction etoit 
reciproque. 1 ’ Accordingly the troops were 
pushed forward to Olukarai; and on the night 
°f April 27 a party of 300 men set out under 
hrevost de La Touche to beat up the Moghul 
camp. The attack was made two hours be¬ 
fore dawn; and although the execution done 
was probably slight, it undoubtedly demoral¬ 
ised the enemy. It was the first of a score of 
such night-attacks, made by both French and 
English, almost all of which were equally 
successful. Nasir Jang promptly resolved to 
withdraw to Arcot and pass the hot weather 
there. 


Almost immediately afterwards the English 
marched back to Fort St. David. They had 
not succeeded in much. Their military advice 
had been ignored 2 . They had performed no 
conspicuous military service. They had failed 
to obtain the grants they desired for the 
country lying round Madras and St. David’s. 
They were told that they should have these 
grants if they would accompany Nasir Jang 


1 See the despatch of Dupleix cited above. It should be added 
that the French had behaved well in the retreat. 

Lawrence claimed with great justice that, had NAsir Jang placed 
himself between the French and Pondichery before attacking them 
on April 4, not a man could have escaped. 







to Arcot; but they were weary of intrigues 
which they could only feel without being able 
to follow, and departed sulkily—if Ranga 
Pillai’s information was correct, they were 
dismissed with slight ceremony 1 . 

We are now able—I believe for the first 
time—to follow with tolerable accuracy the 
events which in the next few months centred 
round Arcot. The wretched Muzaffar J a.ng was 
no sooner in his uncle’s hands than he longed 
to be out of them again ; and this, it would 
seem, more out of sheer instability of mind 
than the rigour of his treatment. Indeed 
close imprisonment was seldom practised in 
India. We have already seen the latitude 
enjoyed by Chanda Sahib at Satara. Muzaff ar 
Jang, though probably more narrowly confined, 
never seems to have been at a loss for commu¬ 
nication with his friends either in Nasir Jang’s 
camp or at Pondichery. Ranga Pillai mentions 
several letters to Dupleix and Chanda Sahib, 
which plainly indicate the vicissitudes of feel¬ 
ing through which he passed. First of all he 
desires his family to be sent to him. Then he 
decides that escape is his only means of safety, 
and gets 2,000 rupees for that purpose; but as 
usual spends them on some other end. A 
week later he despairs of life. He is reported 


1 Infra , p. 115. 
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to have attempted suicide. Tlien an attempt 
is made to procure liis escape by cutting a 
hole through the wall of the house in which 
he was confined. Then again he is petition¬ 
ing Nasir Jang and convinced that he may 
he saved if only his mother is released by 
Dupleix. In short the misfortune of his 
imprisonment, brought about as it was by his 
own inconstancy of mind, shows up in relief 
an unheroic nature placed by chance on a 
scene too large and exigent. 

His uncle and captor, Nasir Jang, hardly 
shows to more advantage, although the con¬ 
temptuous account of him afterwards given 
by Dupleix and repeated by .Malleson does 
him something less than justice. Though no 
strategist, as is shown by his refusal to take 
Lawrence’s advice before the action of April 4 
mid interpose between the French and Pondi- 
chery, fie did not lack personal bravery; and 
bis retreat to Arcot after the action of April 28 
AVas probably due in part to the military neces¬ 
sity of finding forage for his cavalry, in part to 
he difficulty of keeping his heterogeneous 
mmy together. The surrender of Muzaffar 
ang enabled him to withdraw with a show of 
success. However there was one considerable 



g, was in Pondichery, and Dupleix 


^v°uld not allow her to depart. It looked, as 


2 
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the Nawab of Cuddapah is said to have urged 
upon the Subahdar, very much as if she was 
being detained as ‘ a pawn for debt in a Euro¬ 
pean town.’ Either Pondichery must be taken 
or peace be made on reasonable terms. The 
first was regarded as a practical impossibility 
—the Moghuls had always considered European 
forts as much oo strong to be taken except 
by blockade, and Siraj-ud-daulah’s capture of 
Calcutta in 1756 was as much a surprise to him¬ 
self as to the English. There remained the 
second plan ; and in order to compel Dupleix 
to give better terms, it was resolved to seize 
the French factories to the northward, at 
Masulipatam and Yanam. This was natu¬ 
rally done with great ease. It was indeed 
asserted by the French (and repeated even by 
so excellent a historian as the late M. Cultru) 
that the English at Ingeram assisted in the 
seizure of Yanam; but the correspondence of 
the chief at Ingeram shows that the English 
took no part in the matter \ 

This provoked an entirely unexpected 
retort. Dupleix despatched a small expedi¬ 
tion by sea from Pondichery, which at once 
captured Masulipatam—the more easily 
because the faujdar lived with his peons 


1 Cultru, Dupleix , pp. 292 and 294. The Ingeram Correspondence 
occurs in the Letters to F.St.D., 1150. 
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outside the fort 1 . Masulipatam was taken by 
La Tour on July 2 /13“- 

This however was but an interlude in the 
negotiations and intrigues w T hich were in fact 
proceeding between Arcot and Pondichery. 
At first Nasir Jang had decided to bestow the 
Carnatic on Muhammad ’All, second son of the 
late Nawab Anwar-ud-din, who was strong in 
promises of English support; but for the sake 
of a settlement, Chanda Sahib might have 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore. Dupleix was not 
willing to accede to this arrangement, which 
was proposed at the end of April 3 ; but in the 
middle of May, when an offer was made to 
bestow Arcot on Chanda Sahib if his beha¬ 
viour was satisfactory for four months, the 
French Governor decided that this concession 
was worth accepting; and although his policy 
was as yet entirely unformulated and shape¬ 
less, we find him sending a secret message to 
Nasir Jang that, if he wall grant the French 
Masulipatam and the dependent country, 
they will send 4,000 soldiers to overthrow 
all his enemies and conquer the countiy for 
him as far as Delhi 4 . The theory of legiti¬ 
macy, by which he subsequently proved Nasir 
Jang to be the basest of usurpers, was of 

1 Le Riche to Dupleix, u.d. ( P-R . No. 84, f. 220). 
a Lettered id. et cur ., Vol. II, p. 738. 

J Infra, pp. 91, etc. 

Infra, pp. 145, etc, 


- 
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course intended only for English consumption. 

However these discussions came to nothing, 
although at the end of the month it was pro¬ 
posed (so far as the ambiguous terms employed 
yield a meaning) that Dupleix should conquer 
Tanjore for the Muhammadans, and receive 
in return further territory round Karikal 1 . In 
spite of Dupleix’ indignant amazement at the 
news, Nash* Jang had in fact decided to revert 
to his first plan, and granted the Carnatic to 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan. This was actually 
done on May 11, N.S. 3 But the factions, into 
which the darbar seems to have been divided, 
prevented his receiving whole-hearted support 
even when he had been formally appointed. 
Dupleix was at once advised by the other 
party to seize the fort at Valudavur, evidently 
with a view to discrediting Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan 3 . Meanwhile another intrigue with a 
more definite purpose had sprung up. Dupleix 
was informed that if Saiyid Lashkar Khan 
could not persuade Nash* Jang to release his 
prisoner, he would rebel and imprison Nash* 
Jang himself \ In June came news of a serious 
dispute between the Subahdar and the Pathan 
Nawabs, arising out of the former’s claim to 
peshkash 5 . 


8 Infra , p. 289. 


! Infra, p. 
Infra, p. 


157. 

175. 


Infra, p. 194. 
Infra , p. 280. 
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Tliis was much too promising to be passed 
over. Within a few days Dupleix and Chanda 
Sahib were busily arranging to despatch a 
secret messenger to weave together the threads 
of revolt; and the latter was authorized to 
promise no less than 7 lakhs of rupees to the 
conspirators. 1 These however either felt too 
weak to attempt to overthrow Nasir Jang 
without the certain aid of European troops 
or else were too half-hearted to make any 
motion of themselves. The next news we get 
is of the despatch of a messenger from Arcot 
to Pondichery, saying that if the French will 
attack Muhammad ’All Khan in the Gingee 
country, the Pathan troops under him will 
mutiny and murder him, and then the French 
and Pathans can march together on -Aj’cot' ? . 
Thus at every step this plot recalls that by 
which Siraj-ud-daulah was overthrown in 
Bengal: and the Pathans were to prove in the 
event only a little more resolute allies than 
Clive found in Mir J’afar and his supporters. 

Meanwhile, the French had been attempting 
to occupy that part of the country lying to 
the south and west of Pondichery,—an attempt 
which was chiefly obstructed by the dissatis¬ 
faction of their ill-.paid sepoys. In June we 

[ learn that they had at last got possession of 
Villiyanallur and Tiruviti. These attempts 

1 Infra , pp. 303, etc. * Infra , pp. 343, etc. 

tv. ■ , 
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drew down Muhammad ’Ali Khan into that 
part of the country; and, as he could not face 
the French without English help, incidentally 
involved the grant of those countries which 
in the previous April they had sought in vain 
from Nasir Jang. .A lmost the last official act 
of Charles Floyer (who ceased to be Governor 
on July 6/17) was the submission to his 
Council of Muhammad ’All’s proposal to pay 
10,000 rupees a month for English help until 
the Poonamallee country had been actually 
handed over to them 1 . It was decided to send 
out a body of 600 Europeans and Topasses. 

They took the field on Juno 30/July 11, 
under the luckless command of Captain James 
Cope, but accomplished little beyond protect¬ 
ing Muhammad ’All from French attacks. 
Indeed there was still at this time a marked 
reluctance on both sides to come to blows. 
Thus after some three weeks’ aimless march¬ 
ing and countermarching, it was proposed to 
escalade Tiruviti, which the French had 
garrisoned with a sergeant’s party ; the Nawab 
‘ liked the scheme,’ says Joseph Smith, who 
was actually serving with Cope, ‘ but his 
troops begged to be excused, so nothing was 
effected. The two nations having never 


1 The fort at Poonamallee was occupied with Muhammad ’All’s 
consent on September 13/24 ; but the farman for the country was 
received only on Jauuary 9/20,1751, after N&sir Jang’s death. 
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committed any hostilities against each other, 
our commandant could not begin. 1 ’ 

Lawrence, however, whom chance had placed 
for a while in sole command at St. David’s as 
he was the only member of Council present 
who was continued in his functions, ordered 
Cope to bring the French to action. On July 
21/August 1, the English marched to engage 
the French. They were found entrenched in 
a large tope with 10 guns. After a prolonged 
cannonade in which the English had the worst 
of the exchange, Cope withdrew, as the enemy’s 
position was too strong to be attacked with 
the small number of Europeans at his disposal. 
Three weeks later he was ordered back to St. 
David’s, as his presence in the field seemed 
quite useless 2 . 

This was a serious blunder, for Cope’s pre¬ 
sence in the field had constrained the French 
into inaction; but Lawrence, a gallant and 
skilful soldier, was a most indifferent politi; 
cian, devoid alike of courage and imagination. 
Dupleix took instant advantage of his blunder. 
The French troops in the field were at onc e 
reinforced and ordered to attack Muhammad 
’All. They did so on August 21/ September 1 
near Tiruviti. La Tour commanded the right 
Wing, Bussy the left, and d’Auteuil the centre 3 . 

1 Orme MSS., India, II, ff. 311-312. 

2 Public Despatch to England , October 24, 1750. 

3 Lettres id. et cur., Vol . II, p. 740. 

■cf 
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Their victory was complete. Muhammad 
’All’s camp and all his artillery—30 guns and 
2 mortars hearing the arms of Great Britain, 
we are told 1 —fell into the hands of the French. 
The joy in Pondichery was extreme. A Te 
deum was sung ; salvos of artillery were fired ; 
Chanda Sahib distributed sugar to the popu¬ 
lace ; and all the more eminent inhabitants of 
Pondichery assembled at a ball at Dupleix’ 
house (on the very site where the Gouverne- 
ment still stands). In his elation Dupleix 
assured the merchants that all the troubles 
were over and that now at last they would be 
able to trade in peace. 2 

And the events of the next four months 
seemed with delusive prosperity to be realizing 
his utmost expectations. The French leaders 
did not halt long to enjoy their success at 
Tiruviti. Bussy with his great military talent 
perceived the necessity of pressing after the 
enemy; he inspired Dupleix with the same 
spirit ; and Dupleix forced the inactive 
d’Auteuil into something like energy. 3 Never¬ 
theless it was not till September 11, that Bussy 
with an advanced detachment arrived before 
Gingee, not 40 miles away. There he was 
attacked by a strong party of the fugitives, 



1 Memoire pour le sieur Dupleix , p. 57. 

2 Infra , pp. 363, etc. 

3 Dupleix to d’Auteuil, ap. Hamont, Dupleix , p. 127. 
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blit beat them off with ease, and, on d’Auteuil’s 
arrival with the main body, at once carried 
the fortress of Gingee by a coup de main. This 
was a feat which we hardly rivalled until 
40 years later under Cornwallis we stormed 
certain of the rock-forts in Mysore. 

After this, however, d’Auteuil seemed 
strangely resolved to rest on Bussy’s laurels. 
Dupleix wrote, urging him to advance at 
once’, in the expectation that the Pathans 
would seize the opportunity to overthrow 
Nasir Jang, news of which he was expect¬ 
ing with great impatience*. D’Auteuil did 
actually venture to push on as far as 
Chetpattu, but on hearing that Nasir Jang 
had reached Desur, (some 20 miles away), he 
withdrew to the neighbourhood of Gingee, 
alleging in his defence that the Pathan pro¬ 
posals must have been made only to deceive 
the French 1 2 3 . About this time too this languid 
officer seems to have demanded his recall, 
complaining of sickness, of the rains (which 
this year began with unusual earliness and 
severity)*, and of his men’s reluctance to 
remain in the field. Dupleix had much ado 
to prevent his marching his troops back to 


1 Dupleix to d’Auteuil, ap. Hamont, Dupleix , p. 130, 

2 Infra , pp. 376 and 382. 

3 Infra , p. 395. 

* Public Despatch to England , February 7, 1751. 
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Pondichery 1 2 , and forwarded to him every scrap 
of encouraging news that he received 3 . But 
he felt indignant at the way in which his 
orders to advance had been neglected, and 
told the diarist towards the end of October 
that, had d’Autenil only done as he was told, 
Nasir Jang would already have been either a 
corpse or a prisoner 3 . 

Meanwhile the French successes at Tiruviti 


and Gingee had compelled Nasir Jang to move 
from Arcot; hut the early break of the North- 
East monsoon embarrassed him enormously. 
His artillery with great exertions could only 
cover four miles a day; and numbers of 
baggage-animals died for lack of fodder*. By 
the end of October however he reached a posi¬ 
tion only a league distant from the French at 
Gingee 5 ; the two armies were separated by a 
river which the rains had for the time being 
rendered impassable. 

In spite of the neighbourhood of the French 
troops, the Pathans still hesitated to stiike, 
although their hostility to the Subahdar was 
now the common talk of the camp 8 . At the 
beginning of October they had sent to Dupleix 
a man named ’Abd-ul-lah (probably the Turk 
who knew twelve languages, whom Ranga 


1 Dupleix’ Letters ap» Hamont, Dupleix , pp. 132,133. 

2 Infra , pp. 397, etc., and 401, etc. 3 Infra , p. 415. 

* Infra , p. 401. G AM P- 420* 

6 Infra, p. 420. 
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Pillai has already mentioned, though he says 
nothing of this visit), with whom Dupleix 
agreed to attack Nasir Jang’s "camp, in order 
to give the Pathans the opportunity they 
desired 1 . 

However, on October 29, 'the French 
Governor was negotiating once more with 
Nasir Jang, promising to help the Subahdar 
just as he had loved and helped Muzaffar 
Jang, and engaging that his troops should not 
move while the negotiations were in progress 2 . 

At this point, as I have already noted, the 
diary breaks off, only to be continued in the 
middle of the following April. It is very 
likely that, were Ranga Pillai’s evidence avail¬ 
able, we should be able to form a definite 
judgment as to the good faith of Dupleix’ 
conduct in the final attack on Nasir Jang on 
December 5/16. The only point that is defi¬ 
nitely known of the six weeks that followed 
the last entry in the diary is that the rains 
continued so heavily as to rendor military 
movement impossible. It is probable that the 
negotiations with Nasir Jang continued. Orme 
tells us that the latter agreed to terms on 
December 3/14. The question is, which side 
Was Dupleix betraying? Was he willing to 
give up the Pathans, or were the negotiations 


1 Cultru, Dupleix , p. 251. 


2 Infra , p. 422. 
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with the Subahdar intended only to lull him 
into a false security until the weather would 
permit the French to move ? My personal 
opinion inclines to the latter view, as being 
on the whole the more probable. 

In any case de La Touche, who had re¬ 
placed the gouty d’Auteuil in command of the 
French, marched on the night of December 
5/16, and reached Nash- Jang’s outposts at four 
in the morning. He attacked at once, and a 
lively action ensued which lasted till eight 
o’clock. The French pressed on into the camp, 
keeping off with artillery fire the swarms of 
horse that hung on their flanks. Nasir Jang 
was awakened, but, befpre proceeding to the 
scene of conflict, he scrupulously performed 
all the Mussalman rites of prayer and purifi¬ 
cation. These finished, he rode forth on his 
elephant, and, finding the Pathans drawn 
up apart and taking no share in the battle, 
advanced to upbraid them for their backward¬ 
ness. One of theNawabs—the accounts differ 
as to which actually committed the deed— 
then shot him with a carbine; the fallen 
prince’s head was struck off, and carried round 
the camp in proof of the triumph of the 
conspirators ; and the captive Muzaffar Jang 
was at once acknowledged as Subahdar. At 
four o’clock that afternoon the people of Pondi- 
chery witnessed the strange sight of Chanda 
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Sahib hurrying on foot to tho Gowo6vn6w,6nt. 
He was carrying the glad news to Dupleix. 

There followed such festivities as no Euro¬ 
pean settlement had ever seen, with salutes, 
elaborate darbars and processions of gaily 
dressed horsemen and richly * caparisoned 
elephants. The support of the French was 
rewarded by grants of lands round Pondichery 
and Karikal and of the town and district of 
Masulipatam. Moreover, Dupleix was named 
Nawab of all the country from the river Kistna 
to Cape Comorin. M. Cultru regarded this 
last as a mere honorific suzerainty, involving 
no powers of direct administration 1 . But 
that, I think, somewhat under-estimates the 
significance of the grant. It is true that, when 
Nizam-ul-mulk conferred the title on Nasir 
Jang, it did amount to nothing more than a 
general superintendence. But when made to 
a European, it evidently conveyed powers of 
almost unlimited interference, and from its 
very indefiniteness might have covered the 
exercise of complete control. In the event 
Dupleix (like Clive) preferred the system of 
dual Government. 

All this was highly gratifying to French 
pride; but what was still more gratifying 
yet remained. A great part of Nasir Jang s 




1 Cultru, Dupleix , p. 257. 
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treasure was saved from pillage by the efforts 
of La Touche, Bussy and Law, and carried into 
Pondichery. It was publicly announced that 
it included coin to the value of a crore of 
rupees, besides silver bullion and 18 chests of 
jewels. There were of course innumerable 
claimants. The Pathan Nawabs had been 
promised a half-share; and there were consi¬ 
derable debts to be paid to the French Com¬ 
pany, to Dupleix himself and to his friends. 
But even so, it is related that every one, from 
the councillor to the writer, from the captain 
to the private, had his share 1 ; and officers who 
only joined the service later looked back with 
regret to the happy days when a mere ensign 
received 60,000 rupees. Never had so much 
gold been seen in Pondichery 2 . It was com¬ 
parable with the solid gains of the battle of 
Plassey. 

Such was the brilliant success which had 
been secured by the good fortune and oppor¬ 
tunism of Dupleix. It remained for him to 
consolidate his gains. Bussy was despatched 
with 300 Europeans and a body of sepoys under 
’Abd-ul-rahman to establish Muzaffar Jang in 
the Deccan ; while another body under La 
Tour assisted Chanda Sahib to overcome all 
resistance in the Carnatic. 


1 Cultra, Dupleix } pp. 258-259. 


3 Gentil, Memoires , p. 50. 
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The first-named moved northwards in 


January 1751, and, when entering the terri¬ 
tories of the Nawab of Cuddapah, was killed 
in a conflict which arose with the still- 
discontented Pathan Nawabs. Bussy at once 
named Nizam ’All, youngest brother of Nasir 
Jang, as the new Subahdar, probably with an 
eye to establishing an easy control over the 
Deccan darbar. But Duplei^: cancelled this 
appointment and ordered him to cause the 
eldest brother Salabat Jang, to be recognized as 
Subahdar 1 . This was done ; and Bussy then 
moved on to the Kistna. There he stormed 
the fortress of Ivurnool, and advanced to en¬ 
counter a Maratha army which lay between 
that place and Hyderabad. The Marathas 
however were recalled to Poona by news of 
troubles there ; and so the French and their 
Subahdar were able to continue their march 
unmolested. Chanda Sahib and La Tour were 
all this time reducing or compounding with 
the rebellious killedars of the Carnatic before 
advancing to drive Muhammad ’All from 
Trichinopoly where he had found refuge on 
the death of Nasir Jang. 

Such was the situation in Southern India at 
the end of April, 1751, when the present 


1 Corrce.de Pojidichery avec Bengale , Vol.III, p. 142. The advan¬ 
tage of appointing the eldest brother was that he could make donations 
^ith a greater appearance of decency. 
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instalment of the diary closes. The French 
seemed everywhere successful. When their 
enemies the English had intervened, they had 
done so with neither resolution nor success. 
As the diarist says, they were like the jackal 
who burnt his skin in stripes in order to imitate 
the tiger, and perished in anguish. And yet 
Rang a Pillai had already recorded the appoint¬ 
ment and arrival of that cold, austere and 
silent man, Thomas Saunders, before whose 
implacable hostility the successes of Dupleix 
were to melt away, and who before his own 
return to Europe was to witness the recall of 
his great rival and the end of one chapter of 
Anglo-French rivalry in India. 
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APKIL 1750. 

Wednesday, April 1 .’—At seven o’clock this 
niorning, the Governor sent for me and asked 
if there was any news. I replied, ‘ Every one 
expects peace, not war. Even the people at 
Cuddalore and Fort St. David, who were saying 
that war was certain and that Mahfuz Khan 
had been made subahdar, now say that peace 
will be made, and that the Governor of Pondi- 
chery is lucky enough to make troubles high 
as mountains melt away like snow before the 
sun. They say in Fort St. David that your 
glory in overcoming Nasir Jang shines like 
the sun. With you, anxiety always precedes 
great good fortune. You have now experi¬ 
enced anxiety, and are about to win great 
glory for yourself and much territory for the 
Company.’ He said that God would certainlv 
bless us. 

Then Coja Sultan came and asked why 
the Governor wanted him. The Governor 
n Answered that he had not sent ; and the cliob- 
( tar and the head-peon, being questioned, also 
declared that they had sent no one. The 
Governor said some one else must have sent 
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for Trim . M. Bury observed that, as was usual 
on the 1st of April, some one must have played 
him a trick by sending word that the Governor 
wanted him. 

Just then a servant girl told Coja Sultan that 
Madame invited him to take coffee with her. 
The Governor said M. do La Gatinais had 
been tricked in the same way, being told that 
Madame wanted him. M. Bury said that M. 
de La Gatinais was once congratulated on his 
recovery when he was still lying sick at home ; 
and added that such jokes were commonly 
played. 

Then Coja Sultan told the Governor that a 
peon returning from Cuddalore had informed 
him that Malifuz Khan had gone there in a 
palankin with ten peons, and that his face 
was changed and his body trembled. M. Friell 
then came to see the Governor who afterwards 
sent for me and said, ‘ Write to Cuddalore to 
send 1,390 1 dollars being the principal and 
interest on the 1,000 2 gold coins due from Cud¬ 
dalore.’ I replied that I had written about it 
two days before. 

Ho then said that, as the Chinaman’s goods 
had been delivered, he should be told to pay 
for them. I replied, ‘ The merchants are col- 


1 The unit is omitted in the original. 

9 The hundreds, tens and units are omitted. 
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lecting in tlieir money. If you will pay for 
file 300 candies of tutenague, I will see that 
the amount is paid on' Saturday.’—‘Are only 
200 candies of it due on the Company’s ac¬ 
count ? ’ he asked.—I answered, ‘ The merchants 
cannot collect their debts owing to the troubles ; 
otherwise I should not have mentioned it and 
they could have arranged the matter them¬ 
selves.’—‘ Well, ’ he continued, ‘ I will order 
the contract to be given to them ; they can 
give a receipt for the advance usually given ; 
then they can pay what is due on the China¬ 
man’s goods.’ I said I would tell them to come 
to him. 

When Alagappa Cliotti, Guntur Yenkata- 
ohala Chetti, blind Muttiya Clictti, Arunachala 
Clietti the sinner, and Bamakrishna Chetti 
came, I told them what the Governor had said, 
and added that they must collect what was 
due for the goods and have it ready. They 
asked for 10,000 rupees at least in addition. I 
replied I had great difficulty in persuading the 
Governor thus far, and dismissed them. They 
departed accordingly. 

I then said, ‘ Sampati Ikio has been ques¬ 
tioning the Tiruviti people and has departed 
"With what ho has collected. Mudamiah, the 
killedar of Chidambaram and renter of Bliu- 
^anagiri, persists in declaring he will not pay 
me a cash. Mahfuz Khan has became master 
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of the country, and is receiving the rents. As 
he is managing that country, I think he is re¬ 
sponsible for the rent; and my people have told 
him so plainly. He has always been trying to 
cheat me, so God will punish him. Moreover 
he has tied toranams in the Venkatammal- 
pettai country and is managing it.’ The 
Governor answered that he should pay me 
what he owed. 

As usual, I reported to him to-day the 
following news :—‘ Muttukrishna Pillai, Mr. 
Floyer’s dubash, has tied toranams in Tirta- 
nagari and is managing it. The English have 
tied toranams in my jaghir in the Devanam- 
pattanam country. There is no one managing 
Villupuram, because Nasir Jang is encamped 
there with his army ; I don’t know what is 
happening there. Sampati Rao’s younger 
brother, Hukumat Rao, and Darvesh Muham¬ 
mad, armed with guns given them by the 
English and procured elsewhere, have released 
Malraja. He then marched with a few people 
to Poonamallee, Ponneri, Manimangalam, Con- 
jeeveram, and Chingleput, tied tdranams in 
these and other places, and acts as amaldar. 
After the death of Shaikh Ahmad, who was 
Muhammad ’Alt Khan’s amaldar in the Porto 
Novo and Bhuvanagiri countries, his younger 
brother succeeded him for a time. I hear 
now that Mahfuz Khan has sent the latter as 
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amaldar to Porto Novo.’ The Governor replied, 
‘ In a month, according to your desire, God 
will have given you twice as much country 
as you have nowI answered, ‘ If I have 
your favour, I can manage thirty pargannahs 
like t his or indeed the whole world.’ He said 
that God had blessed me hitherto. 

Then M. Friell brought a Chinese dancing- 
doll which he gave to the Governor who 
examined it curiously. 

Then a letter came from M. d’Auteuil at his 
camp at Kumblamattur. On reading it, Iris 
face fell and he looked troubled. I cannot 
tell what has caused this. He said to me, ‘ M. 
d’Auteuil is very imprudent. Will they really 
make peace without fighting ? Is Muham¬ 
mad Anwar Khan reliable ? Will he allow his 
negotiations to come to nothing ? I have 
lent great sums of money, and made over to 
the Company the jaghirs given me by them. 
So my money is gone. You know what the 
Company is to work under. They will praise 
me and be satisfied so long as affairs go well 
and profits are made, but if anything goes 
Wrong, they will blame me for having made 
enemies of the country powers without orders. 
You know that all the money is mine ; so I 
shall both lose my money and be blamed as 
Well.’ So he spoke for about an hour, quite 
forgetting his courage. I replied, ‘ All this 
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has happened because you are destined to 
become prosperous and acquire dominions, 
and win the glory of having easily conquered 
him who rebelled against the Padshah. Your 
fame will shine like the sun in every country 
washed by the ocean. Victories have been 
won in Europe from the time of the late 
King Louis XIV till now—but with four lakhs 
of soldiers and at great expense. Moreover 
many men were slain ; and the King liimself 
and his sons marched to the battlefield. Yet, 
for all the great extent of France, which is 
1,000 leagues in extent, and for all the vast 
stores of ammunition, they took six months 
or a year to take a town or fort and even 
sometimes altogether failed. Whereas you 
came here to trade. This town is but three 
miles in circuit, in another’s territory, sur¬ 
rounded by different Governments, with but 
1,000 soldiers, a little stock of money and 
no munitions to speak of. Yet as soon as 
you desired it, you easily defeated the country 
powers in spite of their lakhs of horsemen and 
vast extent of territories ; nor did you spend 
much or lose many men. By your conquest of 
India and display of French glory, the King 
was delighted and decorated you with the cross 
and red ribbon of St. Louis, and other emblems 
of high rank, according to your custom ; he will 
declare that lie will ever remember the glory 
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obtained for his family by the conquest of this 
kingdom, that he is deeply indebted to yon 
and your family, and that he will show you 
the greatest honour. You will not be treated 
otherwise. With you anxiety always precedes 
great glory and advantage, and, as you are now 
so troubled, you must be about to grasp glory 
and wealth. In the former English war you 
conquered Madras and received the cross of St. 
Michel, so that your fame spread throughout 
the country ; and the Company got 30 or 40 
lakhs of gold, silver, goods, etc. Then when 
they besieged Pondichery, and Anwar-ud-din 
helped them, you overthrew him and won the 
glory of making a new subahdar in the Car¬ 
natic and defeating the English in spite of their 
great army. You have also got the ^ illiya- 
nallur and Bahur pargannahs with a revenue 
of ir or 2 lakhs of rupees for the Company. 
After your victory at Tanjore, you got 250 vil¬ 
lages and great wealth, besides the 81 villages 
already added to Karikal. Thus your glory 
shines like the sun throughout the country. 
Now God designs by the troubles of Nasir 
Jang’s invasion to give you yet greater glory 
and wider dominions so that your fame may 
shine like the sun throughout the universe. So 
be not troubled.’ Thus speaking, I reminded 
him of what had happened before, and ex¬ 
plained all things to him from beginning to 
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end for about two hours. I added, ‘ Nasir Jang 
will be defeated. Rest assured that this is a 
time of bad fortune for Nasir Jang, the English, 
and all those who are proud.’ He replied'he 
hoped God would protect him. 

He then said, ‘ M. d’Auteuil writes that 
Chanda Sahib’s people seized a man and boy 
with a letter which was read in Chanda Sahib’s 
camp by M. d’Auteuil, Shaikh ’Abd-ul-rah- 
man, Chanda Sahib and his son, Raza Sahib. 
It said that if they joined the Marathas they 
should be well rewarded. When the man was 
questioned with threats and urged to declare 
fully who had given him the letter, he per¬ 
sisted in saying that he had found it on the 
road. But when the boy was given sweet¬ 
meats to encourage him, he said that it had 
been sent by one of Muzaffar Jang’s jemadars 
to some one in Nasir Jang’s camp. The jema¬ 
dar was then brought and questioned and he 
replied vaguely. As he could not be strictly 
questioned without Nawab Muzaffar Jang’s 
orders, he was sent to the latter ; but he dis¬ 
missed him without further enquiry. This 
makes Chanda Sahib, M. d’Auteuil and others 
believe that Muzaffar Jang is intriguing with 
Nasir Jang. So they have written to me.’ I 
replied, ‘Muzaffar Jang would never [ 

. ]•’ 
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At seven o’clock this morning a sergeant 
named Saint-Marc rode in from our camp at 
Kumblamattur. When I was reporting Nasir 
Jang’s camp news to the Governor, he deli¬ 
vered a letter from M. d’Auteuil which says 
that 15 officers refuse to fight, because our 
army is too small to attack the enemy’s 50,000 
horse, besides the 2,000 sepoys and 10 or 12 
gnus belonging to the English. They say only 
the Europeans, Coffrees and sepoys on our 
side can fight and that all know the bravery 
and watchfulness of Hidayat Muhi-ud-din 
Khan’s and Chanda Sahib’s armies. So, they 
ask, ‘ How can wo depend upon them in 
battle ? If our army is surrounded, all will 
perish; we can be safe only under the walls 
of a fortress ; how can we conquer an enemy 
V r ho has both men and walls, whereas wo lack 
both ? ’ The Governor discussed this and other 
matters with M. Bury and two officers (whose 
names I do not know). I have written this 
fi’om what M. Saint-Marc told the Governor 
and M. Bury. 

Then letters came from Hidayat Muhi-ud- 
dm Khan and Chanda Sahib. They say, 

‘ Yesterday all the officers and soldiers opposed 
d’Auteuil’s fighting, as the enemy was 
Strong with great stores of powder and shot, 
guns and good artillery-men. The Muham¬ 
madans say they cannot shoot well before 

B 
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the English, that they cannot fight without 
shelter or hear the heat. M. d’Auteuil has 
told this to me and Muzaffar Jang, and has 
written to you. You formerly wrote promis¬ 
ing that they should obey us in future and 
that we could be easy at heart. M. d’Auteuil 
thereupon prepared for battle, and the army 
was ready to fight, but not the officers. If 
Nash 1 .Tang knew that our troops wore back¬ 
ward, in spite of our strong forces [ 

]•’ 

Saturday , April 4 }—The Governor sent for 
me this morning and asked if any news had 
come in. I replied, ‘ People speak now of 
peace, now of battle ; I know nothing certain.’ 

He then wrote a letter to Nasir Jang and 
had two copies of it taken, one for Hidayat 
Muhi-ud-din Khan and the other for Chanda 
Sahib, to be sent with letters saying that the 
enclosed had been sent to Nasir Jang ; he then 
had these letters despatched. I think that 
matters would have gone differently if suita¬ 
ble letters had been written to Nasir Jang, 
when he wrote first through M. lc Yorrier and 
the Nawab of Surat, Coja Namat-ul-lah Khan 
(son of Coja ’Abd-ul-lah Khan), Nawab of 
Rajahmundry and Chicacole, and M. Coquet, 
the chief of Bunder, then through Shah Na waz 
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Khan ahcl Saiyid Lashkar Khan when he was 
at Sirpi and those parts, and lastly through 
Moro Pandit and Khazi Dayem after reaching 
Tirupati and Tiruvann&malai. But the present 
letter is not written in answer to one from 
Kasir Jang, so it is not the same. . 

I heard the following camp news this 
evening :—While our troops were lying at 
Kumblamattur, about 2,000 of the enemy’s 
borse moved out and halted in a thick grove 
east of our camp. The rest of the army lay 
ready in the west, and opened fire upon our 
people who returned it and our army was 
drawn up ready for action. Tliis cannonade 
continued till evening. We lost two camels, 
three horses, five or six bullocks, a few sheep, 
four Muhammadans, one European and a 
Woman; and they lost two elephants with 
howdahs, another with a flag, and many 
horses, bullocks and men. As evening came 
on, there was no fight. This was the news 
related in the letter brought by a messenger 
at nine o’clock to-night. I reported this to 
the Governor, who wondered why he had 
received no news of it yet. 

Sunday, April 5 }—When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he asked why no 
detailed news of yesterday’s fight had yet 
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come, and what had caused the delay. Just 
then one of Muzaffar Khan’s people arrived 
and reported that the enemy had lost 20 or 30 
men and 20 or 25 horses, and we only three or 
four men. When we were still talking about 
this, about half-past eight a letter came from 
M. d’Auteuil. The Governor read it and 
said :—‘ After yesterday’s fight, matters were 
promising, but fifteen officers refused to act 
and prepared to set out for Pondichery. There¬ 
on all the soldiers declared that they could 
not fight without officers ; and as the officers 
were dissatisfied and his remaining there 
was useless, he was retiring on Yilliyanallur.’ 
He added angrily, ‘ See how this affair has been 
ruined by the officers’ misconduct on the very 
verge of success ! I will punish them severely.’ 
He then sent for M. Bury and said, ‘ Imprison 
in the fort all the officers who come inside 
the gates.’ He also ordered me to find out 
all the officers coming in and report them to 
him. 1 

When the Portuguese in charge of the 
China ship asked the Governor for his money, 
he asked mo how much was due. I replied 
that, out of 28,230 rupees due for goods bought 
for the Company, 28,000 was still owing. He 
gave an order on M. Guillard and told me to 


1 For comments on this singular episode, see the Introduction. 
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get the money and pay the China ship-man ; 
the tutenague was to be delivered to the 
merchants, to be sold and paid for as soon as 
possible. I took the order, and said I would 
see the captain of the China ship to-morrow, 
as to-day was Sunday, and pay him. He 
agreed and I sent him away. 

Then the peon I had sent told me that five 
officers had come in by the Valudavur gate. 
I reported this to the Governor when he was 
eating. Immediately he wrote to M. Bury 
ordering them to be imprisoned in the fort. 
It was done accordingly. 

Vakil Subbayyan’s peon arrived at half¬ 
past one. He said, ‘ All our army, Europeans 
and Chanda Sahib, have reached Olukarai. 
At nine o’clock, about 4,000 of Chanda Sahib’s 
horse reached the bound-hedge. When our 
people requested Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan 
to march to Villiyanallur and those places, 
he refused to move, as after yesterday’s battle, 
people had come to discuss peace, and pre¬ 
ferred to remain even at the risk of his 
life. So Chanda Sahib and the rest departed.’ 
When I was wondering how I could convey 
this news to the Governor, M. Bussy and 
others arrived on liorse-back and reported 
what had happened. Immediately the Gover¬ 
nor sent 12 soldiers and a sergeant to watch 
Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan’s house, and sent 
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a peon for me. When I went, he said, ‘ Ranga 
Pillai, Hidayat Mnhi-ud-din Khan has de¬ 
ceived us and joined Nash* .Tang. When our 
people asked him to march, he refused and 
told our people to go first. As soon as they 
had gone, he joined Nasir Jang.’—‘ Is it indeed 
so ? ’ I asked. He ordered me to send ten 
peons to watch Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan’s 
house. Wishing to have no hand in so trouble¬ 
some a matter, I told him that liead-peon 
Santappan was a vigilant guard, and could 
watch the place with the Company’s peons. 
He sent at once for him and ordered him 
carefully to watch Hidayat Muhi-ud-din 
Khan’s house. I said to him in the Gover¬ 
nor’s presence, 1 If any should tell you that 
he has been sent by me, don’t listen to him, 
but strictly carry out the Governor’s order.’ 
So saying, I sent him away. Santappan went 
with 20 of the Company’s peons to Kanaka- 
raya Mudali’s house occupied by Hidayat 
Muhi-ud-din Khan, posted them round the 
house, and himself remained there. As Hida¬ 
yat Muhi-ud-din Khan’s goods are in Muttiya 
Pillai’s house, according to the Governor’s 
orders, I sent for the Nayinar and told him 
to send peons to watch the place. It is being- 
guarded accordingly. 

The Governor then said, ‘ When our 
people were retiring, Nasir .Fang’s army 
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pursued them and there was a sharp fight. 
The enemy lost numberless horsemen, foot- 
soldiers and sardars ; there were some- small 
losses on our side, but our people got away 
safely. Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan has 
deceived and deserted us.’ 

I then heard that all our troops had 
arrived, with Chanda Sahib, Baza Sahib, 
Muzaffar Khan, Shaikh Hasan, Shaikh Ibra¬ 
him, ’All Khan and other sardars, and reach¬ 
ed the washers’ godown newly built on the 
Madras road. 

The Governor ordered a list to be made of 
Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan’s horses, elephants, 
camels and goods. I then went to the nut- 
godown. 

The Governor drove out to meet M. 
d’Auteuil. According to his orders, I sent 
Kodandarama Ayyan, Peddu Nayakkan, and 
others, to take a list of Hidayat Muhi-ud-din 
Khan’s elephants, horses, camels, etc., wher¬ 
ever they could be found. I stayed at the 
Out-godown till ten o’clock at night and then 
came home. 

The Governor had a letter written to 
Kasir Jang, put in a bag, and despatched by 
a harkara this afternoon. 

He allowed Chanda Sahib and Baza Sahib 
^o come in with ten or fifteen horsemen at 
biidnight. They went to their house. 
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Peddu Nayakkan and Kodandarama Ayyan 
made a list of Muzaffar Jang’s property as 


follows :— 

Elephants, big and little 

... 16 

Camels 

... 70 

Coaches 

... 26 

Carts . 

... 10 

Cannon ••• 

... 12 

Reklas . - ••• 

... 4 

Monday , April 6 }—When I 

went to * the 


Governor this morning, he ordered me to go to 
Chanda Sahib and ascertain what he had to 
say, so I went with Madananda Pandit. 4 He 
said, ‘ The Governor was pleased to help me 
with money, etc. ; he sent his army as far 
as the passes to escort me coming from the 
northwards, killed my enemy, Anwar-ud-din 
Khan, and others, helped me to conquer the 
whole country, and made me great in all ways, 
whereby the French won unequalled fame £or 
power and valour. But now M. d’Auteuil, the 
French Commander, refused to march when¬ 
ever I wished to attack Nasir Jang, always 
saying that he could not meet Nasir Jang 
whose army was like the waves of the sea. So 
I begged the Governor to order M. d’Auteuil to 
march and fight whenever I required him to 
do so. This was done, and when I spoke to 
M. d’Auteuil about the Governor’s orders, and 


1 28th Pang uni , Sukla. 
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urged that he should fight and conquer, he 
agreed. But the day before yesterday, I 
received news that Morari Kao, Sanoji Nim- 
balakar and other officers were ready to 
abandon Nasir Jang, and that when in his 
fear of us he had resolved to retire, Mahfuz 
Khan, Muhammad ’All Khan and others 
restrained him, declaring that he could do 
nothing more dishonourable after such great 
preparations. Considering therefore that ho 
remained against his will, I asked M. d’Auteuil 
to march saying that the time had come to 
attack, and that ho might now capture Nasir 
Jang, owing to his great fear of the French. 
But ho replied that we spoke ignorantly, as the 
enemy had a great army and he had been 
obliged to allow his officers to depart as they 
insisted on returning to Pondiclicry. Then the 
Governor sent M. Bury to advise the officers to 
obey; and M. Bury returned to Pondichery, as 
they agreed. So I again told M. d’Auteuil that 
as the officers had agreed to fight, we could 
now conquer, for Nasir Jang was greatly 
alarmed and that therefore he should not lie 


quietly in camp but march to battle. He 
replied that whatever I or the Governor at 
the fort might say, he could not march with 
s o few men against such numbers. I and 
ATuzaffar Jang told him that he should not 
speak thus, that no one should shrink from 
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fighting at the right moment, that the French 
were unequalled in valour, and that they 
would conquer the enemy if they attacked 
them at night. Thus we begged M. d’Auteuil, 
holding his beard and well nigh falling at his 
feet. But all our entreaties were in vain. He 
replied that all his officers had departed to 
Pondichery, and that he must go too. There¬ 
upon Muzaffar Jang gave up hope and departed 
to his camp. I begged M. d’Auteuil to remain 
that night and in the morning let his drums 
boat for departure whereyer he pleased. But 
he refused and said, once for all, that he must 
march and that I and Muzaffar Jang could 
accompany him or stay behind, and desired 
me to tell Muzaffar Jang. So I went to 
Muzaffar Jang’s camp, and asked him if he 
intended to depart like the Europeans. He 
declared that he, the son of an amir, could not 
incur the disgrace of running away out of fear,' 
for the Padshah would despise him. I wished 
to report this to M. d’Auteuil; but ho had 
already departed. They did not march all 
together; the Europeans scattered in all direc¬ 
tions; M. d’Auteuil and a few soldiers went 
one way, Muzaffar Khan another, and his 
sepoys a third. Thus they scattered in a 
moment in all directions. I could not reach 
Muzaffar Jang’s camp; and the Maratha army 
hindered my going in search of M. d’Auteuil 
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and the rest. I could not tell what to do; but, 
putting my trust in God, I marched after the 
European army with ten horsemen. Wherever 
we went in the darkness of the night, the 
Marathas fired at us ; and afterwards, losing 
our way, we were again fired on by-therm But 
contriving to escape, we met a European, who 
said that our people were ahead. Accordingly 
I went on and overtook Muzaffar Khan who 
had ten horsemen with him. I related to him 
everything and we proceeded together. Shortly 
after we came up with M. d’Auteuil marching 
with 100 soldiers and I accompanied him a 
certain distance. Then the sun rose. The 
enemy, hearing that we had retired, sot out 
with many officers and men, and surrounded 
us when wo were passing the Urchutu tank. 
Our people fought well. Mahfuz Khan, the 
Commander, was killed, Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan mortally wounded 1 , and the son of 
’Abd-ul-nabi Ivhan of Cuddapah slightly 
wounded. As so many officers were killed and 
Wounded, troopers must have fallen by the 
thousand. We also lost many men. Had our 
army instead of retreating marched with 
°no- sixteenth of the bravery they showed in 
this fight, Nasir Jang could easily have been 

1 Quite false. But ChandA Sahib seems intent upon persuading 
Hanga Pillai that d’Auteuil would have won if lie had fought on the 
Previous day. 
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captured and the war brought to an end. In 
the peace talk it was proposed that Muzaffar 
Jang should keep his jaghirs of Adoni, etc., 
that I should have Arcot and Muhammad 
’All Khan, Trichinopoly; but I did not 
agree to this, and demanded Trichinopoly as 
well. Saiyid Lashkar Khan wrote to me 
that he would arrange to obtain Trichinopoly 
and send the grants when they had been 
drawn up. If our people had not retreated, 
peace would have been made, and I should 
have secured the subah; but unhappily, 
M. d’Auteuil insisted on withdrawing, so 
Muzaffar Jang who remained behind has 
been seized and I have been ruined. All our 
plans have been spoilt by M> d’Auteuil. 
Report all this to the Governor? Chanda 
Sahib shed tears of grief as ho told me those 
things. I replied that I could not tell the 
Governor for he considered that Muzaffa'r 
Jang had played us false. Chanda Sahib 
answered, ‘Muzaffar Jang is in no way at 
fault—that should not even bo dreamed. Had 
ho meant to join Nash' Jang, he would have 
written to say that he must join his uncle 
Nash- Jang, that he would pay our debts, and 
that his family should be sent to him from 
Ponclichery. If lie had really meant to aban¬ 
don us, we could not have prevented him. It 
is no use blaming him for nothing. I will 
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swear on the Quran that our affairs were 
ruined by M. d’Auteuil, not by Muzaffar Jang. 
Besides M. Bussy and others will confirm 
what I say. Unless this is explained to the 
Governor, how can he understand ? He must 
be informed of it.’ I replied, ‘You are mis¬ 
taken. By sending you help, he has lost 
many Europeans, Coffrees and sepoys. He 
thinks that matters have been spoilt by 
Muzaffar Jang’s treachery; and he will become 
angry if you tell him otherwise. Wo should 
not tell him. But if we speak with caution, 
he will certainly see that the affair has been 
mismanaged by M. d’Auteuil.’ Chanda Sahib 
answered, ‘ In that case, let us act according to 
the Governor’s mind.’ 

I, Chanda Sahib and Baza Sahib then went 
to the Governor’s. In the conversation, when 
Chanda Sahib suggested that M. d’Auteuil had 
spoiled the affair, the Governor grew angry 
and said, ‘ Our people are not to blame at all ; 
it was Muzaffar Jang.’—‘ It may be so,’ Chanda 
Sahib replied. The Governor continued, ‘ You 
acquit Muzaffar Jang because he is your 
friend.’ Chanda Sahib said, ‘ Negotiations 
Were going on to induce Morari Bao and 
Sanoji Nimbalakar to abandon the enemy ; 
Morari Bao was to receive the Tadpatri coun¬ 
try and Sanoji some lands and money. They 
were certain to have joined us. Shall I 

i ' , \ 
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continue the negotiation ? ’ The Governor 
approved. Then Chanda Sahib and Raza 
Sahib went to tbeir bouse and I went to tbe 
nut-godown. In tbe afternoon Madame went 
to Muzaffar Jang’s bouse, to speak with his 
wife and the other women. Afterwards the 
Governor ordered the soldiers and the peons 
(both the Company’s and the Nayinar’s) watch¬ 
ing Muzaffar Jang’s house to be withdrawn. 

It was done accordingly. 

Tuesday , April 7 }—According to the lunar 
calendar 1 2 , to-day is the first day after the new 
moon, in the month of Chaitra, of Pramoduta. 

The Governor sent for me this morning and 
asked if Muhammad ’Ali Khan was really 
dead as well as Mahfuz Khan. I replied, 

‘ Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s servant, who was • 
made prisoner, came to ’Abd-ul-raliman and 
told him that Muhammad ’Ali Khan had been 
shot and bad fallen from bis elephant. ’Abd- 
ul-rahman at once stabbed tbe man. What 
more proof is needed ? Morari Rao’s younger 
brother, Narasinga Rao, was also shot and fell 
from bis elephant.’ When I reported this, the 
Governor said, ‘ A Coffree who was near tells 


1 29th Panguni , Pukla. 

2 The Hindu calendar includes both lunar and solar months, but 
in the Tamil country the latter are more commonly used. For their 
relation to each other, see Dtwiln B ihAdftr L. D. Swamikannu Pillai’s 
Indian Chronology , pp. 8, etc. 
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me that Mahfuz Khan was shot dead, that 
many guns were fired when the elephant was 
buried, that he was present at the burial, and 
that he knew Mahfuz Khan well, as he was 
present at his capture in the battle of Ambur. 
A servant of Nawab Muzaffar Jang’s came and 
told me yesterday that the son of ’Abd-ul-nabi 
Khan of Cuddapah, Himayat Bahadur Khan of 
Kandanur, Sanoji Nimbalakar and others were 
either killed or wounded. Moreover harkaraS 
told this news to Muzaffar Jang’s wife last 
night when my wife was there; so she made 
inquiries and reported the news to me. Is 
what she said false ? ’ I replied, ‘ It must bo 
true,’ and added that Muzaffar Jang’s elephants, 
camels and horses were dying of hunger. He 
grew angry and said, ‘ Am I to feed them too ? 
Cannot his wife and mother feed them ? Why 
should they trouble me and make me angry 
about such a trifle ? Send for Haji Fazil Khan, 
their steward.’ 'When I brought him, the 
Governor said, ‘ Attend to this matter for two 
°r three days, and I will see to it afterwards.’ 

saving, he dismissed him. But he replied, 

4 M r e have not even a cash. Our property has 
been pledged with you: so you must be pleased 
to bear the charges; we cannot.’—‘Then you 
must give money and attend to it,’ he said to 
me. 
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He then told me to get the ditch cleared of 
grass. I asked him for passes to show to the 
gate-people. A pass was accordingly issued 
and sent by a chobdar and Peddu Nayakkan. 

Then Chanda Sahib came to the Governor 
and said, ‘ Muhammad Muhi-ud-din Khan 
Sahib, a great person, son of Dastgir Sahib 
alias Pirzada, who formerly lived at Mylapore, 
has come from Moro Pandit with a message 
that it has heen resolved to give me Arcot, and 
that he had been sent to ascertain my wishes.’ 

Thursday , April 9}— At seven o’clock this 
morning, I was on my way to the Governor, 
when a peon came and called me. He asked if 
any news had come. I replied I had heard 
that Nash Jang had halted at Pakkirip- 
palaiyam near Valudavur. I added, 4 On Sun¬ 
day, the 5th, when our army was encamped at 
Kumblamattur, Nash Jang captured Muzaffar 
Jang at sunrise, and moved to the banks of'the 
Kumblamattur river from his former camp 
about 6 miles off. Nash Jang’s darbar-tent 
and flag have been moved to Yaludavur, as ho 
is to encamp there to-day, and he will arrive at 
ten o’clock this morning. I also hear that he 
is angry with Muzaffar Jang, says that his 
deceit has destroyed Muhammad Mahfuz 
Khan, Muhammad ’All Khan and others, and 
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refuses to see him. He has offered Saiyid 
Lashkar Khan the subah of Arcot, but the 
latter has twice declined, in spite of Nasir 
Jang’s anger. The English say that they 
cannot attack Pondicliery as peace has been 
made between them and the 'French.’ The 
Governor said that my words agreed with the 
news brought to Madame from Cuddalore by 
one of her people there. I thought that that 
was fortunate. 

Afterwards a messenger reported that 5,000 
horse, four or five cannon and some English¬ 
men had been sent to capture the fort of 
Wandiwash. I informed the Governor. 

Chanda Sahib then brought a forged letter 
with a Persian translation which (he said) had 
been shown to no one but Qutb-ud-din Ivhan 
who is with him. The letter says :—‘ Nasir 
Jang camped to-day near Khalif Khan’s tope 
on the bank of the Valudavur river. A great 
person is treating with Nawab Nasir Jang 
about your affair. By God’s grace, this will be 
settled and you will enjoy peace and happiness. 
On Sunday your people fought well. Shah 
Nawaz Khan has gone to Fort St. David and 
the battle is inscribed on Nasir Jang’s heart. 
Your people’s bravery in the fight on Saturday 
made Nasir Jang not only ask how far Gingoe 
Was, but also send for Saiyid Lashkar Khan 
and tell him to settle Muzaffar Jang’s affair 
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and grant to Chanda Sahib Arcot and the 
Carnatic. Saiyid Lashkar Khan wrote that 
he had sent you word about it and that he 
would arrive next morning. Then when 
the matter was to be settled in the morning, 
and all were to march in pomp to Pondicliery, 
the Europeans, who always stand firm, lost 
heart and retired. This was caused solely by 
your ill-fortune. If your people had only 
stood their ground, the enemy would have 
yielded you success and themselves have fled. 
But you encouraged Nash* Jang, who had sent 
his wife beyond Gingeo, to fetch her back this 
morning with his troops and encamp on the 
banks of the Yaludavur river. Thus he has 
regained his courage and despises us. He will 
camp beside the river between Yilliyanallur 
and Fort St. David, and send troops in advance 
in order to attack you. He himself will reach 
Yilliyanallur in three days. If we wkteh 
events and surprise the enemy on a certain 
night, Nash* Jang can easily be captured ; other¬ 
wise if you are bold enough you may come out 

[ ' ‘ v 

Sunday, April 12 }—At six o’clock this 
morning I heard that the ten sepoys who were 
watching Muzaffar Jang’s house had been 
withdrawn at seven o’clock last night. As 
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soon as the Governor returned from mass, M. 
Delarche, the Governor, myself andMadananda 
Pandit, talked for an hour to the follow¬ 
ing effect:—Nasir Jang feasted with his family 
in the Yaludavur fort, the day before yes¬ 
terday ; 1,25,000 rupees were spread like a seat 
and Nasir Jang was asked to sit on it and. eat 
the feast. Afterwards he was given a lakh of 
rupees as a present. He is being praised for 
his victory over Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan 
and Chanda Sahib and for having made the 
first a prisoner. He is treating Mir Asad 
kindly The Marathas have laid waste and 
plundered Aurangabad, Hyderabad and other 
places. But when they wished to plunder 
Palaki 1 which belongs to Nasir Jang, the latter’s 
people made an agreement to pay five lakhs 
of rupees as ransom. I hear the Marathas 
propose to plunder the town and take posses¬ 
sion of it, after they have obtained the five 
lakhs. Murtaza ’Ali Khan and Baza ’Ali 
Khan have left Vellore to visit Nasir Jang. 
Chanda Saliib wrote yesterday that if the 
subah were not given to him according to his 
desire, he would never allow him who was 
Appointed in his room to live in peace ; so 
that the troubles would not cease nor the 
country prosper. Nasir Quli (who came when 
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1 There is a place of this name in the Gan jam district (Chicacole taluk) 
it is not clear whether this is meant or some other place. 
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peace was made after the war with Mahfuz 
Khan) is coming here to-morrow. We have 
written to him saying that no reply has 
come yet. Muzaffar Jang is not to blame, 
but his paymaster Mir M ukim Sahib. We 
talked about these matters. 

Our army camped at Perumal Nayakka.n’s 
Choultry this morning ; and the Governor 
said that he would go to inspect it this 
afternoon. 

A peon brought a letter from Aurangabad 
to Haji Fazil (Muzaffar Jang’s steward) about 
the welfare of his family. He said when 
asked that he had set out a month ago, and 
that Hakim Haji Fazil had sent him (when 
Hidayat Muhi-ud-din and Chanda Sahib were 
before Tanjore with the armies) with money 
for the expenses of his children at Auranga¬ 
bad and a letter. When he had paid over 
the money, he set out a month ago .with a 
reply from Aurangabad. He reached Nasir 
Jang’s camp the day before yesterday, but, 
not finding Haji Fazil Khan there, came on 
here. The Governor sent a peon for Haji 
Fazil Khan, and asked the messenger the 
news at Aurangabad and those parts. He 
replied, * The Maratha armies have plundered, 
wasted and burnt the whole country. A 
detachment plundered the country from 
Hyderabad to the Kistna. Moreover they got 
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five lakhs of rupees from the people of Palaki 
which is Nasir Jang’s, but are still lingering 
there with intent to plunder it, and capture 
the fort. There are 1,000 cavalry and 2,000 
sepoys at Aurangabad but there are no other 
troops from there up to the Kistna, and 
Nasir Jang took with him many country 
horse.’ lie was then asked how the talk ran in 
Nasir Jang’s camp. lie replied, ‘ Nasir Jang is 
very fortunate. In the battle that lasted the 
whole of last Saturday, his howdah was struck 
by a shot and his elephant-driver wounded. 
Thereupon he resolved to march next day to 
Gingee and ordered Saiyid Lashkar Khan to 
issue grants according to your desire and to 
direct the gumastahs to write out parwanas 
restoring Arcot to Chanda Sahib and Adoni and 
the other countries to Hidayat Muhi-ud-din 
Khan. But as your army retired that night, 
Nasir Jang grew proud and ceased to think of 
running away. He is now resolved to depart 
only after settling the Arcot affair, and to take 
With him Muzaffar Jang’s mother and wife. 
He i s much troubled by the condition of the 
Uorth and the approach of the rains. Ho is 
Anxious to depart ; and will not remain more 
than a fortnight after matters are settled.’ 
The Governor then said, ‘ What has become of 
the Padshah’s forces which I heard had been 
s ent ? ’ He replied, ‘ As the rains are approach- 
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ing, the Padshah has gone to Shahjahanabad ; 
bnt his vizier, Mansur ’All Khan, will remain 
at Jimapur, his country, for the rains and 
thereafter join him.’ 

Then Haji Fazil Khan arrived. He opened 
the bag and read the four letters addressed to 
him of the fifteen letters it contained. He gave 
them to Madananda Pandit, saying that they 
only referred to private matters. Madananda 
Pandit said that it was so. 

The Governor then said to Haji Fazil 
Khan :— 4 I hear that the day before yesterday, 
Muzaffar Jang accompanied Nasir Jang on an 
elephant; and when they passed the toll gate, 
Nasir Jang ordered the curtain-covering to be 
drawn back and had a fan given him on 
account of heat, and that a robe was given him 
as soon as he reached the tent. Is this true ? ’ 
He replied, 4 It is false. Ho was carried in a 
covered palankin bound and guarded by 500 
men so that nobody could speak with him.’ 
The Governor said, 4 My news came from 
Chanda Sahib’s son who was here yesterday.’ 
As he was going away, the Governor said, 
‘Nawab Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan lias been 
betrayed by the Bakhshi, who is intriguing 
with Nasir Jang.’ He answered, 4 That dog is 
not worth a cash ; what can he do ? All this 
happened because your people left us.’ There¬ 
upon'the Governor dismissed him and went 
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to bed. I went to the nut-godown and Fazil 
Khan to his house. 

At three o’clock this afternoon Chanda 
Sahib’s son Raza Sahib and Qutb-ud-din ’Ali' 
Khan Avent to the Governor and said, Nasn 
Jang sent last night for Murtaza ’Ali Khan 
and granted Arcot to him. Mir Asad has 
been appointed Diwan. S’aadat-ul-lah Khan 
nsed to pay the Nizam 12 lakhs of rupees a 
year. Then Anwar-ud-din Khan agreed to 
pay 24 lakhs, and Mahfuz Khan 28 [lakhs] of 
rupees ; and iioav Mir Asad and Murtaza ’Ali 
Khan have agreed to pay 50 lakhs of rupees ; 
it has also been decided to send cavalry to 
Wandiwash to seize the fort and deliver it to 
Mir Asad. This last boasted to Nasir Jang 
that he could entice aAvay the sepoys in the 
fort at Pondichery, and that Chanda Sahib 
and Muzaffar Jang’s mother who arc here 
Would bo given up if the fort were blockaded. 
But Nasir Jang, being afraid of the European 
troops, complained that he had been deceived 
by those avIio advised him to come. His 
boAvels were convulsed Avith fear ; and all he 
desired was an opportunity to give up the 
country to his enemies and make peace Avitli 
them, when your people retired and so restored 
his hopes. But cpiite a different fear Avill 
seize him if your army marches out again. 
He would be convulsed Avith terror if they 
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advanced but a leaguer; and then 1 could 
settle affairs to your satisfaction. The Euro- 
peans need not even fight; all that is needed 
is to remove the belief that they are hiding 
in a corner ; and that will be done once the 
news goes out that your men have taken the 
field. Then I can discuss your affairs success¬ 
fully. Therefore let your army march without 
delay. Moreover Mir Asad says (it is written) 
that he can deceive our army and make the 
sepoys desert. This may be Muzaffar Khan’s 
doing. All things will prosper if you will 
but order your army to march and so silence 
those who say that our army fled and hid 
itself in fear and will never dare come out 
again.’ When I reported this to the Governor, 
he told me to desire Chanda Sahib’s son and 
Qutb-ud-din ’Ali Khan to write as follows 
‘ Our troops marched to-day. It was thought 
that peace would be made ; but as there seems 
no hope of that, they have marched. We 
cannot request the Governor Sahib not to send 
his troops. It cannot be told what evils will 
come to pass. As the troops have marched, 
you can discuss everything there.’ He after¬ 
wards sent for me and Madananda Pandit and 
ordered a letter to be written to Nasir Jang 
as follows (After the usual compliments) 
I wrote you two letters, but you have neither 
answered them nor returned the peons. Two 




°f your chief messengers came here on 
Thursday, and said that you desired peace 
and that you would return to your country 
as soon as affairs here had been settled and 
before the rains set in. I told them that I 
also desired peace and had written* to you but 
that you had not answered, and that I was 
prepared for peace or war just as you should 
choose. Though the two messengers were 
unworthy to stand before me, yet I spoke 
with them out of respect for you. They 
excused your delay, and departed saying that 
I and you were of the same mind and that on 
their return they would desire you to write 
to me. I have waited till now, but no reply 
has arrived. Moreover your troops have 
plundered' my villages and molested my 
people. To-day therefore I have determined 
to send out my troops, as you are resolved on 
war. Do not suppose that I am fighting now 
for Muzaffar Jang or Chanda Sahib. You and 
f are enemies and they have nothing to do 
wi th it. I shall come and you also must make 
ready.’ I wrote accordingly ; and he ordered 
1)10 to send the letter to N&sir Jang by 
^hobdar Muhammad Husain. I gave it to 
him personally at six o’clock this evening, and 
10 s et out with two peons. 

One Gopala Ayyan, a Brahman of Deva- 
lu, mpattanam who had accompanied the tent 
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and presents sent to Nash Jang, arrived in a 
palankin at seven o’clock to-night with ten 
peons, and letters to the Governor and M. 
d’Autenil from Major Lawrence who with 
others commands in Nash* Jang’s camp on be¬ 
half of the Governor of Fort St. David. The 
Governor received the letter, but would not 
see Gopala Ayyan and made him wait out¬ 
side. He then called me and said, ‘ Major 
Lawrence, who is at Nash* Jang’s camp, has 
written to me and to M. d’Auteuil with 
compliments, saying that, if I please, he will 
arrange with the help of the English at 
Nash Jang’s camp to make peace between us 
and Nash Jang. What do you think of the 
English thus interfering in this affair ? ’ I 
replied, ‘ I will say plainly what I think, if 
you will forgive me should my words give 
offence.’ He said, ‘ Don’t be so formal, but 
speak out.’ Thereupon I said, that it would 
be better to treat for peace by a load-carry¬ 
ing cooly than the English. ‘ Why so ? ’ he 
asked. I replied, ‘ When Nash Jang set out 
from Aurangabad, his bowels were convulsed 
with fear of you, so that his head and heart 
were troubled. In every letter, he wrote that 
he would exceed all their 1 offers, and that we 
should abandon their friendship and join him. 


1 *.e., Chanda Sahib and Muzaffar Jang. 
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Moreover lie desired M. le Vender through the 
Nawab of Surat, M. Coquet of Masulipatam, 
Coja Namat-ul-lah Khan (subahdar of those 
parts) and others to write to you ; and he has 
himself written a host of letters to you. Then 
his good luck delivered him of his fear, for 
the officers of •our army withdrew so that M. 
d’Auteuil had to retire because he could do 
not hin g without soldiers, and Muzaffar Jang 
deserted us on the advice of his paymaster 
who also got rid of his elephants, horses^ and 
troops by telling them that Iiidayat Muhi-ud- 
din Khan had gone to Pondichery. Moreover 
[Mir] Muhammad went to Nasir Jang himself, 
and said that Muzaffar Jang only had 400 
horsemen, that our army and Chanda Sahib s 
had retired, and that Muzaffar Jang was alone. 
Thereupon Shah Nawaz Khan was sent to 
bring Muzaffar Jang ; and only after the latter 
Was imprisoned, did Nasir .Jang resolve not 
to run away but to remain near Pondichoi\. 
Although the English, Mir Asad, Mahfuz Khan 
and others knew by experience that they 
c ould not exaggerate the strength of our 
artillery, yet they spoke slightingly of it to 
hiasir Jang. But they could not remove Nasir 
Jang’s fear and he still was resolved on flight. 
Although for the time ho had to do as they 
advised, yet he still feared, owing to the heavy 
losses inflicted.on his troops by our army in 
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its retreat. So when he heard that our army, 
which had lain quiet at Pondichery till now, 
had inarched to-day, he sent for the English 
and told them that they must fight, and play 
the same part as before. They must have 
answered that they had fought against Muzaf- 
far Jang’s and Chanda Sahib’s enemies ; but 
that they could not attack the French in 
their fort because they were at peace with the 
English. Nasir Jang must have replied that 
he could not depart, having come so far. 
Perhaps they may then have offered to make 
peace between us and him and have written 
to you. As the English induced Nasir Jang 
to come with promises of their assistance, and 
as they cannot give the help they promised, 
they want at least to satisfy him with words, 
and make men think that they have made 
peace between us and him. They then could 
write to Europe saying that, if they had not 
done so, Nasir Jang would never have given 
up the idea of capturing Pondichery. They 
would say the same here. >So, as your, good 
fortune will bring you success that will shine 
throughout the country, it is not advisable to 
do as they say.’ When I thus explained 
matters to him as well as I coulfl, he agreed 
and asked me to write to Nasir Jang as fol¬ 
lows :—‘ The English have written to me 
saying that you have desired them to mediate 
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a peace. But I will never accept their media¬ 
tion. However if you will tell those who are 
with you that you do not wish their inter¬ 
ference, I will send two Marathas to you.’ 
This severe letter was written out in proper 
terms, sealed, and despatched at nine o’clock 
by his old chobdar’s son. He took it and set 
out, after which I went to the nut-godown. 

The Governor sent me word by Appu 
that I was to mock Gopala Ayyan, the English 
Trahman, for having brought a letter which 
might as well have been brought by a 
c °oly. I sent for Gopala Ayyan, told him 
(with additions of my own) what the Governor 
bad said, with less respect than would have 
been paid to a cooly, gave him Mr. Lawrence’s 
letter with a gate-pass, and desired him to 
depart at once. He received the letter and 
took his leave, saying that he would set out to¬ 
morrow morning. When I had informed the 
Governor of this, the Second and M. Friell went 
boine at half-past eleven, and I did the same. 

Wednesday , April 15 . 1 —The Governor sent 
l° r me this morning, and asked how Nasir 
camp was being supplied with fuel and 
leaves. He added that they would soon 
Popart. I replied, ‘ Firewood is being brought 
fr °m places ten leagues distant. A man’s 
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load of straw costs a rupee here, but one and 
a half or two rupees there. I hear also that they 
complain of a lack of water.’—‘ In that case ; ’ 
he said, ‘ there will be a pestilence.’ I observed 
that either fevers or some other disease would 
weaken them. He agreed. 

He then asked if the present rain would do 
any good. I replied, ‘ It will permit ploughing 
the land for cumbu. But the whole country 
has been laid waste by Nasir Jang’s troops ; 
and the plundering Maratha horse carried off 
the bullocks and cows, and all that the culti¬ 
vators had in their houses, even the thatch, 
poles and timbers, leaving only the bare walls. 
So how can there bo any cultivation ? How 
long did the country take to attain to its recent 
prosperity, and how long will it take to regain 
it ? ’ He said, ‘ Their army will retreat to¬ 
morrow. Won’t there be time then ? ’ I replied, 
‘ What is the use of time if the ryots have not 
the means of cultivation ? ’—‘ The people of 
the out-villages,’ he said, ‘have not suffered, 
because Muzaffar Jang’s and Chanda Sahib’s 
troops wore encamped within the bound-hedge, 
so they have the means of cultivation and will 
have a good harvest if they cultivate their 
lands.’ I agreed. 

Then the Corporal of the North Gate came 
and said that the English dubash who had 
come from Nasir Jang’s camp had been waiting 




since yesterday evening with letters. The 
Governor said he could he brought. Gopala 
Ayyan, the dubash, came with letters from 
Fort St. David Council to the Pondichery 
Council and from Major Lawrence at Nasir 
Jang’s camp to the Governor. In the presence 
of me and Madananda Pandit, the Governor 
ordered Gopala Ayyan to wait outside, so as to 
make it appear that the English desired a cor¬ 
respondence which he disliked ; afterwards he 
ordered the letters to be brought, asked why 
he had been sent back in' such haste, and, 
admitting him, inquired why he had stayed 
outside the town last night when he arrived. 
He said he had waited outside by order of the 
gate-people. The Governor ordered him to 
return at once, saying that he would send a 
reply by his own people. The dubash replied, 
‘ I waited outside the gate last night, without 
food, drenched in the rain, and without sleep. 
I cannot go without food, so I will eat and 
then depart.’ The Governor permitted this. 

He then sent the letters to be translated. 
After reading them, he wrote replies to the 
Fort St. David Council and Major Lawrence, 
Put them in one cover, addressed to Mr. 
Lawrence at Nasir Jang’s camp, and gave them 
to me to be despatched by the dubash. I sent 
them by Kandal Guruvappa Clietti to the 
Lrahman who was in the Brahman Street. 

! 
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Mr. Cope formerly wrote to M. d’Auteuil 
that the English were willing to treat for 
peace. We replied agreeing, and then Mr. 
Lawrence’s letter came by dubash Gopala 
Ayyan. Now a letter has come from the 
Fort St. David Council to the Pondichery 
Council offering their mediation with Nasir 
Jang and the Governor has sent an answer. 
As the proverbs say, ‘Serve the hasty man 
his food on a leaf, and me mine on the floor’ 
and ‘ A blind horse can’t be blamed for stum¬ 
bling ’ ; so I think he will agree. Letters are 
being received and sent about what should be 
done. But it would be less disreputable to 
use a sweeper’s mediation. The Governor aiid 
others think as I do; but fate cannot be 
avoided. A man’s actions are decided by 
destiny. Have not the wise said, ‘Destiny 
overrules wisdom ? ’ What must be will be. 
Regrets are useless. 

At one o’clock this afternoon, I interpreted 
to the Governor the letter brought by Muham¬ 
mad Raza Sahib, Chanda Sahib’s son, as 
follows: ‘As soon as your troops marched, 
Nasir Jang was seized with fear and said that 
you meant to surprise him at night. He lay 
awake the whole night for fear he or Muzaffar 
Jang should be carried off. His tent was 
guarded all round by musketeers, grenadiers 
and artillery people, and 10,000 horsemen were 
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posted as far as Perumbai to keep watch all 
night long. Shah Nawaz Khan has been 
ordered to answer that your letter was not 
Written in the proper forms, but if you write 
properly, they will give you Arcot and depart. 
When you write to Shah Nawaz Khan, write 
also to Nasir Jang as follows:—“Our troops 
have inarched out and the time has comg 
when you must decide. I will readily con¬ 
sent if you choose peace and write about it.” 
Muzaffar Jang is being treated harshly in 
prison. Mir Asad and others say that they 
will not leave one stone upon another in Pondi- 
chory. As the Marathas are laying waste 
Aurangabad, Hyderabad and other places, and 
as the rainy season will begin shortly, Nasir 
Jang is resolved to march northwards.’ 

This letter was read and interpreted to the 
Governor. He observed, ‘ Altogether six lctteis 
with the usual compliments, have been sent 
to Nasir Jang but no reply has been received. 
Write now that our troops have marched 
and that I do not mind whether he is for 
war or peace.’ He then told Chanda Sahib’s 
son that he might go, that a letter would be 
Written to Nasir Jang as desired and that a 
reply would be sent to Shah Nawaz Khan on 
receipt of his letter. So he took loaye and 
departed. 

Nasir Jang’s letter was written and sealed. 
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Afterwards my chobdar brought me Shah 
Nawaz Khan’s letter. Manian and two other 
Company’s peons also came with him. I inter¬ 
preted the letter as follows -.-‘Your letter to, 

Nasir Jang was not politely written. Even the 
Sultan of Rum and Ahmad Shah Padshah 
write very politely to Nasir Jang. When 
Nadir Shah invaded the country, seized 
Muhammad Shah Padshah and plundered 
Delhi. Muhammad Shah Padshah was still 4 

treated with the usual respect. How great the 
difference between you, the master of one sea¬ 
port, and Nasir Jang who is the Padshah s 
Deputy throughout the Deccan ! Should you 
not therefore treat him with due reverence ? 

He has ever treated you with respect; but now 
you have been brought to ruin by the ill advice 
of others. We have captured Muzaffar Jang, 
the Nawab’s relative who wont astray. If you 


had only sent us his family whom you have 
treated honourably, you would have been more 
esteemed than ever. As your former letters 
were not politely written, I did not think fit 
to communicate them to Nasir Jang ; but your 
last letter is different ; I shall show it to him 


and send his reply.’ 

When I reported this, he told me to reply 
to Shah Nawaz Khan as follows ‘ I know 
but two Padshahs—the King of France and 
Ahmad Shah Padshah of Delhi. Deem not 
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lightly of the Padshah of France ; but know 
that he is the greatest of all the kings of 
Europe. I know that Nasir Jang is Ahmad 
Shah Padshah’s Deputy* in these parts. I 
likewise rule this place as Padshah s Deputy, 
with high rank. Our dignity is known to oui 
respective Padshahs. Yet I have not treated 
him disrespectfully in either thought or deed. 
It is ten years since I came here ; and all that 
time I have written to him with as much 
respect as I showed to his father ; nor will I 
do otherwise. I now send a letter to Nash 
Jang. Give it to him and be pleased to send a 
reply. I will act as he says and not otherwise. 
Your former letter was written instructing 
me as though I were a boy. Read this with 
care and you will understand it rightly. Re¬ 
garding Muzaffar Jang’s family, be sure 
the Padshah’s whole army could not take 
them, were it to come hither.’ I gave 
Chobdar Muhammad Husain, Nasir Jang s 
and Shah Nawaz Khan’s letters according to 
the Governor’s order. He received them, 
and, taking leave of the Governor, departed. 
The Governor drove out, and I went to the 


nut-godown. 

I hear that Madame Dupleix asked the 
Chobdar Manian, the old man s son w ho 
brought Shall Nawaz Khan’s letter, and the 
Company’s peons, if they had seen Nasir Jang 
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They replied, ‘ He never stirs out. Only great 
men like Saiyid Lashkar Khan, Nawaz Khan 
and others, five or six in all, are admitted to 
his presence. Not one of the subahdars<vof 
Arcot, Cnddapah, etc., or the 400 or 500 kille- 
dars is allowed to see him. If the great men 
in his camp only see him with difficulty, how 
could we see him ? ’ Madame said, ‘ Ranga 
Pillai is intriguing with Nasir Jang and 
making difficulties. I will stah him. At the 
least he shall bo imprisoned and beaten. My 
husband is stupid, and Ranga Pillai blinds him 
with a few cash while he plunders the whole 
town.’ I hear that she spoke thus contemptu¬ 
ously of mo to Chohdar Manian and the 
Company’s peons. I could prove everything, 
if the Governor would only enquire into the 
evil deeds done in the town to the Company’s 
ruin and the town’s loss ; but no one will 
enquire unless (as I pray) God enquire some 
day, when it will bo seen what He will do. 

Thursday , April 16 }—I hear that Saiyid 
Lashkar Khan, Saiyid Sharif Khan, Sanoji 
Nimbalakar and other great men addressed 
Nasir Jang as follows :—‘ Even if you succeed 
in carrying off Muzaffar Jang who has fallen 
into your hands, without giving Chanda Sahib 
the subah or satisfying the French, this will 
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amount to nothing. How can our horse and 
foot, who fear artillery, resist the French who 
defeated the English with ease even when they 
had, with 50 or 60 ships, hindered grain from 
being brought by sea for a whole year, and 
when they rained a storm of fire on Pondichery 
for two months from 100 ships at sea, with 
great store of artillery and 20,000 men, to the 
astonishment of the Europeans ? Moreover 
the English have departed saying that they 
cannot fight against the French on account of 
the treaty between them. If we besiege the 
town even for six or seven months, the French 
will get provisions by sea, and so hold out, 
even for 24 years. Nor is this- a matter worth 
fighting over for a year or two till we succeed. 
Chanda Sahib, though one of our people, 
intrigued with the French, and so Anwar-ud- 
din was slain and his country seized ; you 
came hero to punish them. You have fought 
and they have fled. The head of your enemies 
has been captured, so that the fame of your 
victory will spread to Delhi. But you must 
forgive your sister’s son for his faults as you 
would your own son, so, if you are unwilling 
to give the Arcot subali to Chanda Sahib 
after your victory, you should give it to 
Muzaffar Jang, make friends with the French, 
and then depart after delivering Muzaffar 
Jang to them. Or you need have no dealings 
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at all with the French. Give a dress of honour 
to Muzaffar .Tang for the country, and make 
a treaty with him for the payment of tribute. 
If after this we depart, the Padshah, his 
viziers and all spectators will praise you for 
your victory and you will earn renown for 
forgiving the wicked and restoring them to 
rule when they fall at your feet. That will 
be more glorious even than capturing Pondi- 
chery, and returning with Muzaffar Jang’s 
mother and children and Chanda Sahib as 
your prisoners. Otherwise, you may abandon 
Aurangabad, Hyderabad, etc., the six subahs 
of the Deccan, and remain here with your 
army for the sake of Arcot. But if you 
do not care to settle this country, and cross 
the Kistna, Chanda Sahib will return with 
the Europeans, fight with the Subahdar of 
Arcot, and make every effort to prevent him 
from enjoying the country. You will then 
have to return hither and will be accused 
of entrusting the Nizam’s daughter to 
Europeans ; and this* slander will be written 
and read in every place as far as Delhi. So 
you will earn not glory but shame ; whereas 
if you make Muzaffar Jang fall at your feet 
and grant him the subah, your glory will 
shine like the sun.’ When they addressed 
him thus, ho resolved to give Muzaffar Jang 
a dress of honour on Friday night or Saturday. 
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He hoisted the flag of peace for three days; 
and Muzaffar Jang’s army, bazaars, merchants 
and others departed to that place [the camp ?]. 
It was proclaimed by beat of tom-tom that 
Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan’s army and all the 
Carnatic people should march ; but when some 
had gone and some were departing, it was pro¬ 
claimed yesterday that they should not go but 
that their pay would be delivered to them. 
Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan’s flag was hoisted 
and the army ordered to keep his flag as usual. 
When I heard this, I asked Muzaffar Jang’s 
steward, Haji Fazil Khan, if this were true. 
He said that it was, and added, ‘ If Muzaffar 
Jang gets Arcot he will give it to whom ho 
pleases. I hear that Chanda Sahib threatens, if 
he does not get Arcot, to persuade M. Dupleix, 
the Governor, to attack Muzaffar Jang and 
seize it by force. The Governor and Muzaffar 
Jang are as sons to me ; but who is Chanda 
Sahib ? Please tell the Governor Sahib and 
explain all things to him.’ When I reported 
this, the Governor asked Host Muhammad, a 
lubbay, if this was true. He said that he had 
already told him he had heard so. Thereupon 
he said, ‘ God grant it prove true.’ Ho frowned 
as though grieved that the matter were not 
already settled and seemed plunged in thought. 

I went to the nut-godown at ten o’clock. 
When the Governor sent for me in the evening 
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and questioned me, I told him that there was 
no news, and returned to the nut-godown. 

Those who have come from camp say that 
Nasir Jang has resolved to give Arcot to 
Muzaffar Jang, instead of Chanda Sahib. 

Friday, April 17 }—The Governor sent for 
me this morning and asked why Muttu Malla 
Reddi had not paid his debt yet, although the 
various kinds of pagodas and gold jewels 
which were buried had long been coined at the 
Mint. I replied, ‘ The pagodas first coined have 
been taken by M. Le Maire for the Company’s 
dues and what was coined afterwards, was 
paid four or five days ago ; and I will bring it 
now.’ As I had it ready at the nut-godown, I 
told Yenkatachalam to fetch it. 4,000 pagodas 
were in four bags sealed with the shroff’s seal; 
they were opened before the Governor. I 
further counted out 476 pagodas, 3 fanams and 
40 cash. He entered 4,476 pagodas and 3 
fanams in the account, and put them and the 
money in the southern room. 

Ho returned and asked where Muttu Malla 
Reddi’s younger brother was. I replied that 
he was at Perumukkal, eagerly expecting Nasir 
Jangs’s departure, and praying that God would 
give the French Arcot and him Tindivanam. 
He then asked where Muttu Malla Reddi 
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was. I replied, ‘ He is at Orattippalaiyam. 
He once attacked our people who were manag¬ 
ing Tindivanam, carried oh some paddy, but 
fled when our sepoys and Topasses guarding 
the place opened fire. I have already reported 
this. On Sunday, April 5, when our army 
retired hither from Valudavur, you told me 
to recall the amaldar, Topasses and sepoys. 
After that, ho tried in vain to seize his younger 
brother, Muttu Bolam Reddi, at Perumukkal. 
Miyan Sahib, the killedar, in great anger 
descended from the Sayal hills with guns and 
prepared to march against Muttu Malla Reddi, 
whereon the latter fled to Oratti and is now 
ruling the Tindivanam and Aclicharapakkam 
countries and collecting their revenues.’— 
‘ God will punish him suitably,’ he replied. 

He then asked what news there was from 
Nasir .Tang’s camp. I replied, ‘Chanda Sahib 
sent me word that Nasir Jang had written 
desiring you to send two ambassadors and 
that Shah Nawaz Khan had been ordered to 
write to you himself. Orders have been gi\ en 
to the keeper of the seal, and the letters will 
come to-morrow.’ He asked if they might not 
come to-day. I replied, ‘ To-day is Friday, and 
there will be no darbar. The letter may be 
issued to-night and come to-morrow.’ 

He then asked at what price 1 had sold 
my paddy. I replied that I was offering it at 
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4| measures. He said, ‘ At tlie time of the 
disturbances, six garse of paddy was sent up 
from Karikal and I shall* order it to he sold 
at five measures. How much will that he per 
garse ? ’ I said, ‘ 50 pagodas.’ He sent for 
M. Cornet at once and ordered him to sell it 
to the poor, not more than 2 fanams’ worth at 
a time, at five measures. He agreed and went 
away. 

The Olukarai cultivators who brought a 
letter from M. d’Auteuil complained that the 
Mahe sepoys had cut the crops to feed their 
horses with. Thereupon he sent for me and 
asked me to tell the ryots to make out a 
statement of their losses. I told the ryots 
and dismissed them. 

At eleven o’clock he questioned me about 
Muzaffar Jang. I replied, ‘All say he will 
receive the khilat to-night or to-morrow ; his 
people have received the same news. Their 
nature is to conceal news, but as they announce 
tliis openly, it must be true.’ He agreed, and 
then dismissed me as though wishing. to go 
to sleep. I went to the nut-godown. 

At six o’clock, he sent for me and asked 
if any news had come. I replied, ‘Morari 
Rao is marching home in anger, having 
received only 25,000 rupees of what was pro¬ 
mised. Raja Chandrasenan, son of a Maratha 
sardar, is determined to depart, whether 
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allowed to or not, as liis countries, Narayana- 
pettai [ ] 1 are being plundered 

by Raghoji Bhonsla’s army. Dosti, ’Abd-ul- 
rahman’s dubash, says that sepoys from the 
camp declare that they have already departed.’ 
We then spoke of the likelihood of Nasir 
Jang’s departure owing to the rains and the 
Maratha raids, and as the mansabdars and 
other great men who came with Nasir Jang 
were pressing him to give them leave to return 
to their jaghirs. Presently he gave me leave 
and I went to the nut-godown. 

At eight o’clock he sent for me and asked 
why the rest of the Karikal and Yanam cloth 
had not been given to the washers. I replied, 
‘ Owing to the encampment of the troops, the 
Water has been thick and muddy. They have 
been conjeed once, but the washing was not 
satisfactory, so it was stopped. The enemy 
have now retired ; our own people who were 
encamped at the washing-place have moved 
to Perumal Nayakkan’s Choultry ; and it is 
raining ; so I will have the cloth ready in two 
hays.’ He said, ‘ Until they are baled, the two 
beach accounts cannot be made up. Get them 
ready soon.’ I agreed. The Second said, ‘ The 
cloth can be got ready as soon as the water 
clears. Send the torn cloth* to the hospital. 

1 Blank in original. . 

Q A certain amount of cloth was always torn .in washing. 
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I replied that the writer in the Fort warehouse 
had removed some pieces to-day by M. Cornet’s 
orders. I then went to the nut-godown. y It 
rained to-night. 

Saturday , April 18 }—When I went to the 
Governor’s this morning, he asked me what 
news there was. I replied, ‘ It is true, as I 
told you, that Morari Kao, Sanoji Nimbalakar, 
Raja Chandrasenan and other Maratha sardars 
have departed with their troops. Morari Kao 
has received only 25,000 rupees instead of 
what was promised and has gone to Shaikhabad. 
I hear that the other sardars have gone because 
their countries were being plundered and the 
rains were drawing near ; but I am not sure if 
they have not been sent in advance of his 
own march.’ He replied, ‘ It is usual to send 
large divisions in advance of the main army ; 
the Maratha troops arrived a fortnight before 
he arrived. I think it is the same now.’ We 
agreed that the present rains would incon¬ 
venience Nasir Jang’s camp. I then went to 
the nut-godown. 

At one o’clock this afternoon, Chobdar 
Muhammad Husain brought Nasir Jang’s and 
Shah Nawaz Khan’s letters. The Governor 
sent for me at once ancl told me to interpret 
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them. I gave them to Madananda Pandit who 
read out Nasir Jang’s letter as follows :■— 

‘To the Governor-General Sahib of 
Pondichery, whose hands are full of strength, 
greeting. I have read your letter and rejoice 
at such a favour from your glory. You say 
that you are sending two of your chief people^ 
intelligent, honest, and able to give fit answers, 
knowing my greatness, and that you will not 
arrange terms with any but me because you 
know me. This gives me great joy. Accord¬ 
ingly lay aside your distrust and believe this 
letter. Send to me therefore proper people, 
empowered to make peace, such as are fit 
to appear before me, the Padshah, and con¬ 
duct themselves with due respect. Let them 
address themselves to Sliah Nawaz Ivhan. 

He then asked me to interpret Shall Nawaz 
Khan’s letter, which was as follows, after the 
usual compliments :—‘ I have read your letter 
and also read to His Highness Nizam-ud- 
daulah the contents of your letter to him. He 
has been pleased to send you a reply. Act 
accordingly and send your ambassadors. You 
'wrote that the Padshah’s whole army (were 
it to come) could not secure even a sight of 
Muzaffar Jang’s family. But what do we 
want with them ? We have him who is useful 
to us and we need no more. Surely you were 
unwise to write that we cannot appoint any- 
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one to the subah of Arcot without your con¬ 
sent. A wise man would not have written so 
What have you to do with our countries ? 
Write to me of your welfare, and remember 
that Nasir Jang is the Padshah of the Deccan.’ 

When I reported this to him, he said, ‘ "Very 
well; read Nasir Jang’s letter to M. Delarche 
and M. du Bausset when they come.’ So 
saying, he sent for them. Before they came, 
he told me to write to Nasir Jang and Shah 
Nawaz Khan. 

Nasir Jang’s letter was as follows :—‘ I 
have read your letter desiring me to trust you 
and send proper persons. Accordingly I send 
M. du Bausset who saw you when he visited 
His Excellency Nawab Asaf Jah ; he is well- 
known to you, and was one of the few able to 
conduct himself suitably to your father’s 
dignity so as to win his favour. 1 I send with 
him one who knows Persian well,' 2 is fit to 
appear before you, and satisfy you with his 
words. Reposing all trust in you, I send these 
to Shah Nawaz Khan, to whom they will 
explain everything.’ When I had written 
this, ho ordered me to write to Shah Nawaz 
Khan as follows :—‘ I have learnt all tilings 
from your letter and His Highness Nizam- 


1 Du Bausset had been one of the embassy sent from Pondichery 
to Nizam-ul-mulk, when he besieged Trichinopoly in 1743. 

2 i.e., Delarche. 
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ud-daulah’s. Nasir Jang’s letter asks me to 
lay aside distrust, believe bis words, and send 
ambassadors. As you wrote also to the same 
purpose, I send you M. du Bausset and i . 
Delarche. They are honest, clever, and men 
of repute. They know how to behave suita¬ 
bly to His Highness’s dignity. So treat 
them with respect, introduce them to Ilis 
Highness, and despatch them when their 
business is finished.’ He then asked me o 
write to Saiykl Lashkar Ivhan, Sanoji Nimba- 
lakar and a mansabdar of 4,000 horse as 
follows :—‘ I have heard that you are well- 
wishers to your master and his people and 
that you are great men of high nature. My 
intention is the same as yours, and I hoped to 
settle this affair through you ; but as His 
Highness Nizam-ud-daulah has desired me to 
send my people to ^hah Nawaz Khan, I have 
sent them to him. AH things will be explained 
to you by the Turk Haji ’Abd-ul-lah. The 
gentlemen I have sent are M, du Bausset and 
M. Delarche. You will know tlioir greatness 
when they speak to you.’ I wrote these fivo 
letters with the usual compliments, and read 
them to the Governor, who listened joyfuHy 
and ordered them to be sealed and the copies 
to be read to M. Delarche. Then he and M. du 
laiusset came, and approved of the letters 
when they were read to them. The Governor 
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then turned to them and said that NasirJang 
had asked for people to be sent; and they 
agreed to go. Thereon he asked for Nasir Jang’s 
letter. I rave it to him. He asked M. Delarche 
to read it. But he replied that he could not 
read but only speak Persian. _ The Governor 
was surprised and asked Madananda Pandit 
to read it. Afterwards M. Delarche told 
the Governor that the letters were suitable, 
and took Nasir Jang’s letter, saying that 
he would keep it. The Governor asked him 
his opinion of the letters about the despatch 
of the ambassadors, tie said they were good. 
‘ Then,’ the Governor said, ‘ put them in bags, 
seal and keep them ready.’ He then said to 
M. Delarche and M. du Bausset, ‘Set out 
to-morrow morning after mass ; half an hour 
before day-break, get all things ready ; come 
this evening, and I will tell you what you 
must do.’ So saying, he dismissed them. 

The Governor then summoned Haji ’Abd-ul- 
lah, the Turk who speaks several languages, 
and has been going here and there for Saivid 
Lashkar Khan. He lias been living here in 
a room in the Governor’s kitchen in order to 
be cured of his disease. After talking with 
him, the Governor asked him to accompany 
M. du Bausset and M. Delarche. He told me to 
prepare a palankin and bearers for him and to 
send with M. du Bausset 50 sepoy musketeers 
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and 10 horsemen with pistols, a tent, etc., and 
camels to carry the goods. I said I would do 
so. He told me to ask the old catechist Segu- 
niya Pillai to go with him. I said I would 
send for him, and suggested that Yakil Sub- 
bayyan might be sent to read Persian. He 
agreed. I then sent for the agent who is with 
Shaikh Ibrahim and who used to be with M. 
Barthelemy at Madras, and told him to got 
all things ready, and deliver them to M. du 
Bausset and M. Delarche. I ordered Saiyid 
Budan, a sepoy havildar [?], to go with A akil 
Subbayyan. The Governor then drove out; 
and I and Madananda Pandit went to the 
nut-godown. 

M. du Bausset and M. Delarche came to the 
Governor s house when 1 was there at six 
o’clock this evening. Ho called me and asked 
if 1 had arranged for everything to be des¬ 
patched with them. I replied, ‘ I have ordered 
jemadar [?] Saiyid Budan to take his food 
and be at Yaludavur gate at ten o’clock 
to-night with ten horsemen and fifty sepoys. I 
also ordered Parasurama Pillai to accompany 
them and the Arumpatai’s man with all neces¬ 
saries. He lias seen M. du Bausset, and I have 
delivered to them the camels, tent, etc., sent 
the agent who knows Persian, Subbayyan and 
^°guni to M. du Bausset, and arranged for 
tde palankin and bearers for Haji ’ Abd-ul-lah. 


H 
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Of the five letters only Nash- Jang’s has been 
put in a bag, and those to Shah Nawaz Khan, 
Sanoji Nimbalakar and others have not.’ He 
told me to give them to M. Delarche, which I did. 

The Governor told them what they must 
do and gave them 21 gold mohurs to present 
as a nazar. They said that, if they had 22, 
each could give 11. The Governor replied that 
I had said that 21 were enough. I observed 
that, if they gave only one nazar, 21 would be 
enough, but that they should have one more 
if they were to give a nazar each; so he gave 
them another mohur. Thus they received in 
all 22 mohurs. 

The Governor then sent them to ascertain 
Chanda Sahib’s opinion ; they returned and 
reported what Chanda Sahib had said. When 
they were about to set out, Mir A’azam came 
and said that the Nawab Sahib had asked 
him to request that Qutb-ud-din ’Ali Ivhan 
should be sent with them. ‘Very well,’ the 
Governor said, ‘ but let him appear to be our 
man, not Chanda Sahib’s.’ He replied, ‘ He 
shall do so ; I have arranged secretly with the 
several gumastahs to speak on their behalf.’ 
The Governor’s consent was but half-hearted, 
and he added, ‘ Let him get ready and come 
here as they will start at lialf-past four 
to-morrow morning.’ He then dismissed Mir 
A’azam. M, du Bausset and the others took 
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Thursday , April 23 }—The Governor sent 
for me this morning and said, ‘ Last night s 
letter from MM. du Bausset and Delarche says 
that Sahib Nawab Nasir J ang has dismissed 
them, refusing to release Muza liar Jang, 
demanding the surrender of Chanda Sahib, 
and declining to give him the subah of Arcot. 
His diwan, Nawaz Khan, who is secretly on 
our side, told them that, if they departed 
without hesitation, Nasir Jang would anxi- 
.ously demand their return, and then the 
business could bo settled to their satisfaction. 
So Nasir Jang will send for our people to 
return after they have set out.’—I replied, 
‘ There is no doubt of it. He thought that, 
if he agreed without delay, men would think 
him weak, so it is natural for him to send 
them aAvay, and expect another mission. 
Moreover he wishes to teach others a lesson 
and make men think that he only \ ields to 
many entreaties.’- 1 But no one thinks of 
rebelling,’ ho said. I replied, 1 Did not Chanda 
Sahib do so? Ho wishes to warn others 
against the like.’ He continued, ‘We did so 
boldly ; but the English or Dutch dare not. 
We must never trust these Muhammadan 
dogs again.’ I replied, ‘ Such things can bo 
done only by those as bold and fortunate as 
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you. As you have God’s favour, you have 
made Nasir Jang tremble, although he regards 
himself as the Padshah of the Deccan and 
has an army of 60,000 horse and a corre¬ 
sponding number of foot; and you have driven 
him to retreat after heavy losses.’ He agreed. 
When we were thus talking, five or six 
basketfuls of salad, endive, radishes, cabbages, 
and other European vegetables, were brought 
in ; and the Governor ordered them to be 
sent to Nasir- Jang with some fish. They 
were sent accordingly. Four cases of liquor 
were also ordered to be sent to Nasir Jans'. 
He then asked me wliat was going to 
happen. 1 said that everything would turn 
out favourably, and that he should fear 
nothing. He asked wliat we should do. I 
replied, ‘ Am I wise enough to advise you ? ’ 
—‘ Leave off compliment, ’ he said, ‘ and tell 
me what do you think.’—I said, ‘ He will get 
angry if he is spoken to plainly ; but we must 
be resolute. If we encamp by the Olukarai 
Mission Church and fall upon the enemy by 
night, ho will get frightened and come to 
terms. If we write to our people to come 
away at once, even that will alarm him. He 
will then understand that we are resolute, 
though our troops are few, send for us and 
settle the business.’ He replied, ‘ You are right. 
Our people may delay because I wrote last 
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fright asking thorn to bring Shah Nawaz Khan, 
i will write and say that Shah Nawaz Khan 
freed not come but that they must take leave 
and return to-night.’ So saying, lie went in, 
Wrote a letter, and gave it to a peon, ordering 
him to deliver it in haste to M. dii Bausset in 
Nasir Jang’s camp. He then told me to tell 
Barasuraman to send coolies to bring in M. 
du Bausset’s and M. Delarclie’s baggage, etc. 
I sent for Parasurama Pillai, repeated to him 
the Governor’s orders, and went to the nut- 
godown. 

At half-past four this afternoon the Gov¬ 
ernor sent for 'mo to the house that is being 
built in the fort. When I went, he told me 
to ask Rajo Pandit why lie had come. The 
latter answered, ‘ Baza Sahib and some jema¬ 
dars the day before yesterday asked M. Bury 
to permit them to visit the Gouvernement 
that is being built in the fort, and ho said 
they might. But to-day he says he has no 
orders. I have now come to obtain permis¬ 
sion.’ When I told the Governor, he said, 
* Tell M. Bury to let them visit the building 
'whenever they please.’ He then asked me 
If M. du Bausset and M. Delarclie had arrived. 
1 said, ‘No’— ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘Speak to M. 
Bury and then you may go.’ So I took leave. 
IVTien I had come down, I saw M. Bury and 
W. Friell strolling along, so I told them what 
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the Governor had said. As 1 was leaving 
them, M. Fried asked what news there was. 

I asked him if he could expect me to know 
anything which he did not. He answered, 

‘ You don’t always tell me the news.’ He 
seemed displeased and I thought he would 
say something if I remained. Just then the 
Governor came downstairs. M. Fried paid 
his respects to him, and walked, talking with 
him and M. Bury, to the latter’s house where 
they sat down. When I was going to the 
nut-godown, Vakil Suhhayyan met me and 
said, ‘M. du Bausset and M. Delarclie who 
went to Nasir Jang about h peace, have 
returned and are at the Governor’s house. 
Chanda Sahib’s diwan, Qutb-ud-din ’ Ali Klian, 
has gone to Chanda Sahib’s house. Near 
Putturai, M. du Bausset and M. Delarche met 
our people who set out at noon with the 
chests of liquor for Nasir Jang and told 
them to bring them back. So they have 
returned.’—‘ Indeed,’ I said ; and went to the 
nut-godown. I there heard that the Governor 
had gone liomo ; when I was starting for 
his house, a peon came and said he wanted 
me. On my arrival with Madananda Pandit, 
I found him talking with M. du Bausset and 
M. Delarche in his writing room. The Gover¬ 
nor gave Shall Nawaz Khan’s letter to Mada¬ 
nanda Pandit and told him to interpret it. It 
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says, 1 M. du Bausset and M. Delarclie are 
gentlemen capable of ta lki ng and appearing 
before a great assembly ; but as the affair 
about which you sent them cannot be settled, 
they have been asked to return. You will 
learn all things from them. It is not well for 
you to act without sufficient forethought.’ 
Madananda Pandit read it in Persian to M. 
Delarclie, who interpreted it to the Governor. 
The latter ordered a reply to be written as 
follows ‘ I have learnt all -things from M. 
du Bausset, etc., and from your lettei. If I 
had His Highness Nawab Nasir Jangs favour, 
this would not have happened. I will wait 
till ho favours us. Inasmuch as peace cannot 
be concluded, there must be war. But do not 
blame me for what will happen in conse¬ 
quence, and continue my friend. Remember 
that victory does not always remain on the 
same side, and bo sure that all things depend 
upon God’s will. Please tell His Excellency 
Nasir Jang the contents of this letter.’ M. 
Delarclie dictated this letter for Shah Nawaz 
Ivhan in Persian to Madananda Pandit ; and 
the Governor ordered it to be sealed and given 
to Vakil Subbayyan’s peon, who was to give it 
to their liarkaras with a present of ten rupees 
to each of the cldef liarkaras and a rupee to 
each of the ten others. I gave the money 
accordingly and despatched them. 
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M. du Bausset and M. Delarclie then said 
to the Governor as follows :—‘ We set out on 
Sunday and reached Khalif Khan’s garden- 
house opposite the Valudavur fort at three 
o’clock. Nasir Jang is encamped with his 
family near the mosque by the side of the 
river. Muzaffar Jang is imprisoned in a tent 
a hundred toises off. Next to this is Shah 
NaAvaz Khan’s tent and next to his Avas ours. 
We visited Shah NaAvaz Khan the night of 
our arrival, and Nasir Jang at noon the next' 
day. For the next four or fiA r e days Ave did 
not see Nasir Jang again but matters Avero 
discussed Avith Shah Nawaz Khan. We de¬ 
manded that Muzaffar Jang should bo released 
and his countries given back to him, that 
Chanda Sahib should be given Arcot, and 
that the two large and two small cannon, 
which Ave abandoned should be returned to 
us. They replied that Muzaffar Jang’s terri¬ 
tory would be given to his son, that he 
himself could not be released, nor could they 
give Arcot to Chanda Sahib, but that they 
would giA r e him some jaghirs if he A\ r ould 
promise to cause no disturbances in future, 
that they would not Avitlidraw unless Chanda 
Sahib were giA r en up, that they Avould not 
deliver the cannon and that war would follow 
unless Muzaffar Jang’s family were delivered 
to them. This was their final answer and we 
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^parted. "We wrote to you about this yester¬ 
day afternoon, and you replied ordering us to 
return to-night. You wrote this morning also. 
As we were leaving, Shah Nawaz Khan and 
his pcishkar, Ramadas Pandit, told us secretly 
that, if we departed without hesitation, 
marched again with our army about five miles 
and fell upon their camp-guards by night, he 
would arrange to get Arcot for Chanda Sahib 
and restore his territory to Muzaffar Jang, but 
that he could not procure Muzaffar Jang s 
release.’ They then spoke joyfully of several 
matters, the enemy’s position, and the review 
held by the English the day before yesterday, 
at which three or four men were killed and 


wounded. Shah Nawaz Klian was present at 
it but not Nasir Jang. They demanded the 
release of Haji ’Abd-ul-lah, the Turk, who 
knows twelve languages; and his release 
was promised as a favour, he being but an 
unimportant person. He has been sent to his 
house with four harkaras. 

The}' then took their leave ; but M. De- 
- larche made a sign to the Governor, went 
aside with him, and told him something. 
Afterwards, the Governor came into the outer 
hall, and M. Delarche went home. I, Mada- 
nanda Pandit and Seguniya Pillai were there. 
The Governor came up, and. taking me aside, 
said that some Brahman here had been sending 
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news to Na&ir Jang. I replied, ‘No one here 
would do so or write letters. But many 
Brahmans and Muhammadans have come here 
as agents of Chanda Sahib, with many writers 
and officials ; Muzaffar Jang’s people are also 
here ; and all these people have been going in 
thousands to and from Nasir Jang’s camp. 
So who can find them out ? The inhabitants 
who come and go are your well-wishers, and 
would never think of doing you evil and thus 
ruining themselves. Truth and falsehood will 
come to light.’ He replied that Shah Nawaz 
Khan himself had told M. Delarche. I replied, 
‘ M. Delarche is trying to get the management 
of affairs for himself. Shah Nawaz Khan 
would never have said so. Inquiries will make 
all things clear.’ He did not answer, but, 
sending for Seguniya Pillai, asked him if he 
had heard anything about a Brahman wilting 
news. He replied in French, ‘ I have heard 
nothing about it here or there. I think it must 
be false.’ 

He then asked about the camp news, and 
about the horses, elephants, etc. I replied, 

‘ There are about sixty or seventy thousand 
horses, 1,000 elephants, a lakh of infantry and 
10 lakhs of cattle, she-buffaloes, etc. They do 
all things, even celebrate marriages, in their 
camp. There is a place called Mangalam 
beyond Villiyanallur ; his troops’ encampment 
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stretches from there up to Tiruvakkarai. 
Every one is anxious to depart on account of 
the approaching rains. I hear that he has been 
making excuses and promising that peace will 
be made in a fortnight.’ As I w.as telling him 
this, a peon was sent for M. d’Auteuil. He 
also told me to send for Chanda Sahib s man, 
Qutb-ud-din ’All Khan. I replied that Chanda 
Sahib had sent word that he wished to come 
with Qutb-ud-din ’All Khan. ‘ Let them come, 
he said. So I sent word. 

Sunday, April 26 }—After returning from 
church this morning, he sent for me and asked 
if no news had come since our people’s return. 
I replied, 1 No. Their harlcaras have seized 
and cast into prison some of our people from 
Pondichery or elsewhere in revenge for our 
seizing their harkaras ; so all are afraid of 
going there ; and when they do go, they bring 
only false news.’—‘ Then, tell me the bazaar 
talk,’ he said. I replied, ‘ It was said that, as 
our people came away without taking leave of 
Nasir Jang, he would send people to bring 
them back. Nasir Jang with great pomp re¬ 
ceived presents and a letter from his country at 
two o’clock yesterday afternoon. After reading 
the letter, and considering that lie had settled 
affairs here and taken Muzaffar Jang prisoner, 
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he resolved to set out for his headquarters on 
Friday evening after prayers, leaving Shah 
Nawaz Khan in charge of Arcot with 10,000 
horsemen.’—‘ Is this true ? ’ he asked. I replied, 
‘ It is only what I hear. No news has been 
written from camp.’—‘ Has Chanda Sahib 
received no news ? ’ he asked. I replied, ‘ When 
Qutb-ud-din ’All Klian returned from Nasir 
Jang’s camp three nights ago, he said that we 
need not send him news for three days, that 
he also would send no news, but that he would 
certainly send news on the fourth day, and 
that till then men need not be sent, as the toll¬ 
houses would be strictly guarded. So no news 
has come yet; some may come this evening or 
to-morrow.’ He replied, ‘ Perhaps when Nasir 
Jang heard that our army had marched the 
day before yesterday from Perumal Nayak- 
kan’s Choultry and reached the Olukarai 
gardens yesterday, he grew afraid and resolved 
to withdraw. While this is the fact, he has 
invented as a pretext this letter from his 
headquarters.’—‘ Exactly so,’ I replied. 

He then 3aid, ‘Shah Nawaz Khan told 
M. Delarche that a Brahman had been sending 
news from here to Mahfuz Klian and Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan ; that Brahman must bo seized.’ 
I replied, ‘ During the war with the English, 
no strangers were here ; but now the town is 
full of strangers. There are about a hundred 




Brahmans serving Chanda Sahib and each of 
Bis jemadars has two—100 in all. There are 
as many more serving Muzaffar Jang. More¬ 
over people pass between here and JSasir 
Jang’s camp like people going. to attend a 
festival. How can all be examined ? Besides 
these, there are about 30,000 Muhammadans and 
Northerners. How can we find out who they 
are ? I think that M. Delarche tells you this 
so that affairs 1 may be managed through him. 
I Avill give an instance, if you will be pleased 
to listen without anger.’—‘ Tell me,’ he said. 
I continued, k If people really had been writing 
Nasir Jang would not fear our army or you. 
He says this only to serve his ends. I or 
Madananda Pandit alone could write what 
happens with you. I think this must be false. 
Because I serve you who are glorious, brave 
and strong, so great a man as Chanda Sahib 
speaks well of me and my fame has spread as 
far as Delhi. Why should a man ruin himself 
by planning evil against you ? Would anyone 
'Wish to bo a cooly or a servant to clear the 
table after dinner ? Because I enjoy your 
protection, the Nawab of Arcot stands before 
mo with folded arms. Who would be unwise 
enough to endanger such a position ? ’ 1 

further gave two or three more proofs of this. 


1 Heading Jawiib for Naicdb. 
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He agreed and said, ‘Yon know all things. 
There is no news that escapes you. You 
would have made excuses for the Brahman and 
warned him not to ruin himself.’ I replied, 

‘ Though he were my father, I should excuse 
him only if he deserved it, not otherwise.’— 
‘ Well, go and sit down,’ he said. I went into, 
the hall, and then to the nut-godown. 

By Madame Dupleix’ orders, her chobdar, 
Muhammad Husain, at noon brought Muzaffar 
Jang’s son, S’ad-ud-din Khan, in a palankin, 
accompanied by Haji Fazil (the physician) and 
a stout Moghul jemadar (I do not know his 
name). 1 and Madananda Pandit went with 
them. Madame Dupleix took the boy in her lap, 
and asked the chobdar to interpret when she 
inquired of Haji Fazil and others about their 
health. Then the Governor came and called 
me into his room with Haji Fazil, so I went 
with him and Madananda- Pandit. The 
Governor asked Haji Fazil if he had received 
any news about the occurrences at camp since 
the departure of M. du Bausset and M. Delarche. 
Haji Fazil replied, ‘ I have received news. 
Nasir Jang said that the two Frenchmen had 
departed on Thursday night without his know¬ 
ledge and without taking leave, and that they 
would come back. He thinks the French¬ 
men to bo great warriors, who fulfil their 
promises. Now the Padshah is the enemy of 
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Nasir Jang. Mansur’All Khan, the Vizier, 
who manages all his affairs, and who is the 
Padshah’s tongue and mind, wishes to destroy 
Nasir Jang and the Nizam’s family because the 
Nizam poisoned his father when. Nadir Shah 
invaded Delhi and captured Muhammad Shah. 
He thinks that, unless he revenges himself, 
he is unworthy to be called his father’s son 
and that he cannot otherwise fulfil the pur¬ 
pose of his birth. So Nasir Jang, Ghazi-ud-din 
Khan and the rest of the Nizam’s family cannot 
escape. As Muzaffar Jang’s father belonged 
to a different family, Muzaffar Jang was given 
the subalis of the Deccan. But he is unlucky, 
and by misfortune has lost what he had 
gained. The old Nizam knew this, and gave 
him the name of S’aadat-ul-lali Khan Bahadur 
with the title of Muzaffar Jang, and all the 
marks of dignity which he himself used. He 
also gave him his own parwana. At that 
time Nasir Jang was preparing to go on 
pilgrimage to Mecca, but by Muzaffar Jang’s 
misfortune he desisted. So he has been 


unfortunate in every way, and all his hopes 
of securing success are but as visions in a 
mirror.’ On hearing this, the Governor said, 
‘ Is it true that Nasir Jang is the son of a 
washerwoman ? ’ Haji Fazil Khan replied, 
* Who said so ? It is false. I have lived for the 
last 24 years with the Nizam and Nasir Jang, 
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and there is nothing that I do not know. I 
was his physician. The Nizam’s first wife was 
the daughter of a Pathan noble (I have heard 
but forget his name) who was made a mansab- 
dar by the Padshah. Muzaffar Jang’s mother 
is her daughter. The Nizam then married the 
daughter of Saiyid-ul-lah KhAn, a nobleman, 
the subahdar of Berar ; and he had two sons 
by her, Ghazi-ud-din Khan and Nasir Jang, 
and two daughters, one of whom has married 
a noble. There are also sons by his original 
wife ; but how can they aspire to the govern¬ 
ment ? ’ The Governor replied, ‘ Begam Sahib, 
Muzaffar Jang’s mother who is here, told my 
wife, ten times over, when she questioned her, 
that Nasir Jang was the son of a washer¬ 
woman.’ lie answered, ‘ She only said that 
out of spite. It is a lie that he is the son of 
a washerwoman. Ghazi-ud-din Khan, who 
commands the Padshah’s artillery, is Nasir 
Jang’s full brother, both having the same 
mother. The sons of Muzaffar Jang’s uncles 
are mansabdars of 3,000 and 5,000 horse under 
the Padshah and friends of the vizier’s. That is 
how he got the Padshah’s sanad. You will 
know all things when the news is made 
public. Nasir Jang will be convulsed with fear. 
That was why he allowed Muzaffar Jang to 
live ; otherwise he would have slain him, for 
he is very cruel by nature. He fears what may 
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happen in the north, and wants to make friends 
with yon in order to conquer his enemies with 
your help. As he knows that you are strong 
and resolute in fight, he hopes to come here 
and make friends with you, so that (with your 
help) he may appear the most powerful of 
friends ; and then he intends to raise his hands 
against the Padshah.’ After speaking thus for 
about an hour, he added, ‘ Finally he means to 
send for Ranga Pillai, your diwan, speak to 
him in secret, and depart having settled with 
him the terms of peace. He fears your good 
fortune, though, as he is the Padshah of the 
Deccan, he does not like to be forced to 
make peace. But if you declare that, unless 
Muzaffar Jang is released, you will allow 
no one to rule Arcot or keep the country 
in peace, Muzaffar Jang wall be released 
and you will receive Arcot. He also said 
that Chanda Sahib was a bad man. The 
Governor replied, ‘ I only demanded Muzaffar 
Jang’s release. I hear that Nasir Jang denies 
that the Padshah sent a parwana for Muzaffar 
Jano.’ He answered, 1 As ho has Muzaffar Jang 
in his hands, he can say whatever he likes ; but 
can he deny the Padshah’s parwana ? There 
was one Jama'at Khan, subahdar of Golconda. 
The Padshah gave him the title of Mubariz 
Khan, sent him a parwana appointing him 
subahdar of the six subahs of the Deccan on 
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condition of killing the Nizam, and ordered 
all the suhahdars, killedars, etc., to march with 
Mubariz Khan with all their forces, obey him, 
fight against the Nizam, and seize or kill him. 
Accordingly Jama’at Khan marched with his 
and their forces. But by the Nizam’s good 
fortune, having spread heaps of powder on the 
ground, he drew on Jama’at Khan, etc., by a 
pretended retreat, till they reached the powder 
and fought there, when it was fired and all 
were burnt to ashes. After this victory over 
Jama’at Khan, he said that he had destroyed 
the enemy because they had come without a 
parwana and that he would not have dared 
to attack them if they had one. Nasir Jang 
says the same now about Muzaffar Jang.’ The 
Governor said, ‘ I hear that Nasir Jang was 
adorned with costly jewels when our people 
went to him, and he stood before a mirror 
with garlands of flowers on his hands, neck 
and turban. This is just like a Muhammadan, 
but surely the Nizam never did so.’ He replied, 
‘No ; the Nizam was old ; he always had the 
Quran in his hands, and wore a white gown 
and turban. But though Nasir Jang is a 
grown man, he cannot conduct himself pro¬ 
perly. Muzaffar Jang behaves just like the 
Nizam, so the latter thought him fit to succeed 
and treated him nobly. But by ill-luck he 
could not put in his mouth what he held in Iris 
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hand, so that this man occupies his place. 
Moreover, Nasir Jang wears every kind of 
jewels except a nose-screw, and, by his good- 
luck, possesses all the wealth which his father 
amassed with great difficulty, though there are 
other sons. How precious are his jewels ! 
Each jewel is set with priceless rubies, and 
altogether they are worth two or three crores. 
Moreover he has 10 or 15 croi’es of money 
besides 1,000 elephants, 5,000 horses, and all 
-other things suitable to his rank. He also 
holds the six subahs of the Deccan.’ When we 
were thus talking, the half-hour struck, and 
water was brought for him to wash his hands. 
The Governor told Haji Fazil Khan to take 
Muzaffar Jang’s son to see the fort. He also 
ordered me to go with them, to procure tlioir 
admission and tell the captain of the tort 
guards to show them the fort. So 1 went to 
the fort with Muzaffar Jang’s son who was 
with Madame, showed him the fort, and 
ha vino- taken leave, went to the nut-godown. [ 

•] 

The Europeans are crowding into the 
Madras Fort; I do not know whether this is 
caused by the tight at Seringapatam [?] or some¬ 
thing else. I must inquire and write. 

When I went to the fort to-day, I hoard that 
the English had marched against Mysore ’Abd- 
ul-rahman, that thei’e had been a sharp tight, 
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in which many Europeans were killed and 
wounded, and that, when the news reached 
Madras, large forces were sent out. 1 

Tuesday , April 28 ?—Two hours before 
sunrise this morning, we heard the sound of 
cannon. I suppose our troops have surprised 
the camp-guards as they were ordered to 
yesterday. Nine or ten men came and told 
me that they had heard the sound of guns 
and muskets since four o’clock. The man in 
charge of the Valudavur gate also sent word 
about it. Then at six o’clock a peon came 
and said that the Governor wanted me. When 
I went, he said, ‘ The Valudavur gate-people 
said that they had heard the sound of cannon 
and guns, so 1 went upstairs to listen. I have 
been awake ever since, but have heard no thing ’ 
I replied, ‘ About four o’clock I got up to 
relieve myself and heard the guns. I supposed 
that it was our dragoons who marched last 
night to attack the enemy, so I went out to the 
street to inquire. The peons there said the 
same. The St. Paul’s Church clock was then 
striking four ; and the firing went on till five 
o’clock. I also heard the sound of small arms.’ 


1 This passage cannot be otherwise translated ; nor can the difficul¬ 
ties raised by the statements made in it be explained. It is no tappa- 
rent why a battle at Seringapatam should send people crowding into 
the fort at Madras; nor can I find any record of such an alarm as 
the diarist describes. 

a 19th Chiftirai, PrainAdAta. 
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Tlie Governor replied, ‘ I think you must have 
* been mistaken. The sky is covered with 
clouds, and there is much thunder and light¬ 
ning. You may have only heard the thunder. 
It is now a quarter to seven ; if there had been 
an action, we should have had news by now. 
I do not know what to think. As I have 
missed my sleep, I am going to bed, and you 
can go.’ So saying, he went back to bed. I 
went to the nut-godown. 

On my arrival there I heard that the French 
had attacked Nasir Jang’s camp last night, 
lulled about 1,000. and returned with 15 
horses, 4 camels and also forty or fifty copper 
vessels which they had taken. I went and 
reported this to the Governor though ho was 
still lying down. As I was telling him, M. de 
La Touche, the captain of the soldiers, arrived 
from camp and said, 1 1, M. Law, M. Puymorin. 
and another officer, M.Yiguereux, from KariMl, 
marched with 200 soldiers 1 and attacked Nasir 
Jang’s army encamped beyond the Villiya- 
nallur river. Wo killed many ; and as we were 
returning after pursuing the enemy, about 
three miles into their camp, the soldiers saw 
many horses and cattle which they killed with 
their bayonets. They killed and wounded 

1 The number is usually put at 300, eg, Met noire pour le sieur 
Bupleix, p. 55. andDupleix to the Company, October 3, 1750 {Archives 
f les Colonies). Probably JRanga Pillai reports La Touche’s story 
* n Accurately. 
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with tlieir bayonets about 1,000 men as they 
lay on the ground.’ 1 The Governor turned 
to me and said, ‘This gentleman has won 
many battles; and this time too he has 
returned with a great victory, for the soldiers 
fought well and refrained from plunder; 
otherwise they would have pursued the enemy 
for a great distance, entered their camp and 
plundered it.’ He was overjoyed and patted 
M. de La Touche on the head. I said, ‘Your 
fortune is like that of Louis XIY, the former 
king, and M. do La Touche’s like that of 
Marshal Turenne.’—‘You can speak so well 
about these things,’ ho said smiling, ‘ because 
you know so much.’ Then M. Cornet came 
with a bag of 1,000 rupees. The Governor 
ordered his writer to bring 500 rupees, and 
gave the 1,500 rupees as a present to the 
officers and soldiers engaged in last night’s 
fight, and dismissed them with compliments. 

When he was speaking about this to M. 
Cornet, M. St. Paul and M. Guillard came. 
After talking to them about it very joyfully, 
he dismissed them and went to bed again, 
having told me to inform Chanda Saliib. I sent 


1 Of Ormo’s History, Vol I, p. 145, * As it is the custom in an Indian 
Army to make the great meal at night, and after it to smoke opium 
and other soporiferous drugs ... a few resolute and disciplined 
men may beat up thousands before they recover alertness sufficient to 
make any vigorous resistance.’ The number of slain, however, is 
probably exaggerated. 
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Vakil Subbayyan. Thereupon Chanda Sahib 
sent Raj 6 Panditto congratulate the Governor. 
When ho had done so, the Governor asked him 
whose was the foremost tent. He said that 
it was Raja Chandrasenan’s. The Governor 
said, ‘ I hear that there was a great man there 
who, of his own accord, ordered the gunners to 
rise and fire upon the enemy. M. de La Touche 
said that he was very richly dressed. Perhaps 
he was Raja Ohandrasen himself.’ Rajo Pandit 
answered, ‘ Chandrasenan died a year and a 
half ago. His son, Ramachandra Rao, is forty 
years old but he is a handsome man. His 
forces are strong and resolute, and have won 
ten or twenty victories. He pays them 
regularly every month. His four or five 
thousand horsemen have long served him 
faithfully. As their master is brave, strong, 
and valorous, the Padshah gave his father 
the title of Raja Cliandrasen with a mansab of 
five thousand horse, and as a jaghir Nar&yana- 
pettai and the great town of Gundumattukal 
beyond the Kistna, containing merchants worth 
five or ten lakhs. All goods produced in those 
parts are transported to Lalapettai for distri¬ 
bution. His jaghirs yield 30 or 40 lakhs of 
rupees, and are inhabited by Kanarese, Balijas 
a nd Lingayats. The Nizam in yrdor to do him 
honour granted him cowlcs. as he never failed 
to fulfil his promises ; and Nasir Jang has 
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continued them to his son fox* the last two years 
since his father’s death. Ramachandra Rao 
directs his army. Whenever the army camps, 
he and his men are placed in front. Raja 
Chandrasenan used to serve the Marathas with 
60,000 horse. In the war betweeix Sivaji’s son, 
Sambhaji, and Emperor Aurangzib, he sur¬ 
rounded the Moghul troops and cut off their 
provisions. When he was desired to admit 
provisions, he refused, saying that it would be 
dangerous. He was called a dog and other ill- 
names for thus disobeying orders : and then 
resolved to quit the Maratha service, visited 
Aurangzib, received a mansab for 5,000 horse, 
with the title of Raja Chandrasenan and 
jaghirs, and thereafter served the subahdars 
of the Deccan. His tent is striped black and 
white. If he is dead, none of the Maratha 
troopers will remain. When Nasir Jang first set 
out from Sirpi, the Marathas refused to follow 
him, but he encouraged them and this man 
brought all his troops. If he is really dead. 
Nasii' Jang has lost his right hand ; his loss 
would be irreparable.’—‘ In that case,’ the 
Governor said, ‘tell Chanda Sahib to send men 
to inquire into this and give him my compli¬ 
ments, saying that I rejoice for his sake.’ Rajo 
Pandit then topk his leave. 

Chanda Sahib’s man who came from Nasir 
Jang’s camp said, ‘ The messengers, who 
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brought letters from M. le Terrier at Surat to 
Nasir Jang’s camp, are with the peons at the 
encampment of the Cuddapali people. They 
cannot come hither as the guards are watchful, 
or go westwards on account of the-Marathas, so 
I have been ordered to tell you they are there 
to avoid a greater danger.’ The Governor 
replied, ‘ Tell them to stay there and that they 
will bo brought liere when an opportunity 
offers.’ He said that he would bring some of 
their letters. The Governor promised to give 
him twenty rupees if he did so, and, giving 
him two rupees for the present, sent him away. 
I then went to the nut-godown. 

At six o’clock this evening, Chanda Sahib, 
his son and Qutb-ud-din ’All Klian brought a 
letter supposed to have been written by Rama- 
das Pandit. It was interpreted as follows :— 

‘ Nasir Jang offers to grant a lease of Trichino- 
poly, to permit you to seize and plunder Tanj ore 
if you will, and to give a mansab of 5,000 horse 
with a jaghir in Arcot. I have been ordered 
to propose peace if you agree to these terms. 
If so, T will visit you • else my coming will be 
useless.’ 

Muhammad Raza Sahib, a Muhammadan, 
who is negotiating with Ramadas Pandit for 
Chanda Sahib, wrote a false letter as follows :— 

‘ It has been decided to give Arcot to Muham¬ 
mad ’Alt Khan. If you are willing to accept 

M 
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Trichinopoly, Tanjore and the jaghir as pro¬ 
posed, do so; but if you are bent upon possess¬ 
ing Arcot, and do not agree, he will depart 
like one who has eaten dung. There is no 
doubt of it. As letters have been received from 
headquarters, urgently demanding Nasir 
Jang’s return on account of the Marathas’ 
having ravaged the whole country and the 
approach of the rains, as many of his army 
have perished, and as his horses and bullocks, 
etc., die in thousands daily for want of 
straw and fuel, he will not stay here for 
a moment but will depart as soon as he has 
appointed some one. Then you may take 
Arcot in addition to Trichinopoly and the rest. 
Ramadas Pandit has asked me to write to you 
that, if you are bold, you may do as you please ; 
otherwise he will come and make peace if you 
write agreeing to these terms. Ramadas Pandit 
strives hard in your interest.’ There was a 
slip of paper saying that, if wc acted as we did 
last night, we might conclude that our affairs 
had prospered. The messenger who brought 
the letter brought a message also, saying that 
Ramachandra Rao, Raja Chandrasenan’s son, 
and Morari Rao, who were on duty at night, 
had fled in fear, creating a panic in the army, 
and losing many men, that they had been 
imprisoned for the danger caused by their 
carelessness, that the Cuddapah, Kandanur, 




etc., people had been appointed in their place 
a nd their army ordered to retire. Hearing all 
this, the Governor asked what reply should be 
made. Chanda Sahib replied [ .] 

Thursday, April 30 }—At half-past six this 
morning, the Governor sent for me and asked 
if Chanda Sahib had received any news. I 
said,‘No.’ He then asked what people were 
saying about Nasir Jang’s departure. I 
replied, ‘They have been saying for the last 
three days that ho intends to set out at noon 
to-day. I hear that some soldiers and horse 
were despatched yesterday and that Nasir 
Jang is to march to-day. We shall see what 
news comes.’ After talking with him about 
other affairs, I went to the nut-godown. 

At one o’clock when I was sitting down to 
eat, the Governor’s peon came and said that 
Chanda Sahib’s son, Raza Sahib, and Mir 
A’azam had gone to the Governor with Qutb- 
ud-din ’All Khan and that the Governor had 
told him to fetch mo as soon as I had finished 
my food. They asked me to speak to the 
Governor as follows :—‘ Ramadas Pandit and 
Muhammad Raza Sahib have written saying 
that Muhammad ’Ah' Khan has been promised 
Arcot, that the English have promised to help 
him on receiving a cowle for Poonamallee and 


1 21st Chiltirai , Pramdduta. 





a part of the Devanampattanam country, as 
inam yielding a revenue of 10,000 rupees, that 
the writers will come if [M. Dupleix] is 
willing to accept Trichinopoly, Tanjore and 
the mansab jaghir, that Shah Nawaz cannot 
come as Nasir Jang set out at nine o’clock and 
has been halting about seven miles off, that M. 
Dupleix should reply if he is willing to accept 
these terms, but, otherwise he may do as he 
pleases. A slip of paper also says that, if 
necessary, they will speak about Villiyanallur 
and other places to be given as a jaghir.’ On 
hearing this, the Governor asked what they 
thought of it. They replied, ‘ If we obtain 
Trichinopoly, Tanjore and the jaghir, and 
come to a settlement, we can deal with Arcot 
after Nasir Jang’s departure as we did before, 
and take possession of it. We may do what 
we can if Nasir Jang comes again.’ The 
Governor replied, ‘I cannot make peace if 
that is your intention, for I cannot make war 
immediately after making peace ; you must do 
as you please.’ Kaza Sahib said, ‘ I have only 
told you wliat has been written to us ; you 
must do as you think best, my opinion matters 
nothing.’ The Governor replied, * You can 
answer as you please.’ They answered that 
they would write as he ordered. The Governor 
then told them to reply as follows :—‘ We have 
told the Governor^ Sahib the contents of your 
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letter; he answers that Arcot, etc., should be 
given as formerly demanded, that the question 
of money tribute should be settled justly, that, 
if you do not agree to this, he does not care 
whether Muhammad ’Ali Khan has English 
support or Nasir Jang’s or anybody else’s strong 
army, for they are as mosquitoes before him, 
as you will see by what happens to Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan and others, for the country 
will not be at peace, and if the French declare 
war against NawAb Muhammad Ali Khan, 
the English cannot stand before them for a 
moment, as experience has shown; these use¬ 
less English will help Muhammad ’All Khan 
no bettor than they have helped Nasir Jang, 
his master, in the present war. W e are quite 
willing to accept Trichinopoly, Tanjore and a 
jaghir in the Carnatic; but as we are under 
the Governor of Pondichery, we can do noth¬ 
ing against his wishes. He orders me to say 
that Muhammad ’Ali Khan may have Trichi¬ 
nopoly and that lie will not interfere with 
him.’ They said they would write accord¬ 
ingly, and having taken leave departed. 

Afterwards he turned to me and said, ‘ Why 
should the English get Poonamallee and other 
places ? What do you think of thus granting 
the ohauth to Morari Pao on condition of 
helping Muhammad Ali Klian, and of Nasir 
Jang’s departure after giving the subah to 
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Muhammad ’All Khan ? ’ I replied, ‘ The grant 
of a dress of honour to Muhammad ’All Khan 
for the subah, the grant of the chauth to 
Morari Rao on condition of staying here, and 
the grant of Poonamallee to the English,—all 
these are lies. I think the Marathas are 
laying waste the country from Aurangabad to 
the Kistna and letters are constantly coming 
to Nasir Jang urging him to return and meet 
this danger. So it is true that Nasir Jang has 
departed. The English (it is true) will be given 
the Devanampattanam country, Tiruyendi- 
puram and other places near Fort St. David. 
They may ask for Mylapore in compensation 
for the lives lost in driving out, by Nasir Jang’s 
orders, the Portuguese padre appointed by 
Chanda Saliib, and hoisting their flag in order 
to save themselves from dishonour. I think 
they will get Mylapore. The English may also 
demand Poonamallee, which is near Madras, 
saying that as Chanda Sahib without orders 
alarmed the whole subah, and gave to Pondi- 
chery jaghirs yielding a lakh or a lakh and a 
half revenue, they sent help to Trichinopoly 
and other places according to Nasir Jang’s 
desire, that they eagerly expected his arrival, 
and that, as soon as they knew he had come, 
they marched with 1,500 men, and helped him 
for about three months ; so that, as a reward 
for their services, they should be given Poona- 
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mallee. But I think that he will not grant 
this, because he has gained nothing by their 
alliance either before or now. He dislikes and 
despises them, so he will not give them Poona- 
niallee. Moreover he thinks that the country 
will not enjoy peace under Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan and that all his troubles are due to his 
friendship with him. Large sums are owing 
to him. Regarding the grant of the chauth 
of the subah to Morari Rao agreed to by Saliu 
Raja, it must be confirmed by Rama Raja who 
has succeeded Saliu Raja. Nasir Jang well 
knows what he has been able to do here, 
and it is plain what this man will do after his 
departure; so I think this must be false.’ 
He then asked Madananda Pandit what he 
thought of it. He said that he agreed with 
me. The Governor then said that he thought 
SO too, and stated his reasons. 

Before I came away, I said, ‘ I believe Nasir 
Jang will remain ten days at Arcot, in the hope 
of getting Muzaffar Jang’s mother, wife and 
children, and that he will depart after paying 
what is due to you or mortgaging lands for it. 
He will not go away leaving the matter un¬ 
settled, for then he would be disgraced before 
the Padshah for leaving his sister in the hands 
of Europeans and blamed so long as the sun 
and moon endure for disgracing his family. 1 
think therefore that he will not go without 
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them.’ He agreed. After speaking of other 
matters, lie drove out and I went to the nut- 
godown. 

At six o’clock this evening, Morari Eao’s 
Yakil, Eango Pandit, brought a short Maratha 
letter to Chanda Sahib, saying, ‘ Although 
Nasir Jang has departed and I have been 
ordered to go in advance, yet, according to our 
old agreement, I have remained here on the 
pretext that the bullocks have not yet returned 
with straw or grass. As I should be suspected 
if I remained here alone, I have desired Sanoji 
Nimbalakar, the Padshah’s mansabdar, to re¬ 
main with me to-night till I receive your com¬ 
mands. If you will give me your promise, I 
shall trust in it and come whenever summoned. 
I will come if you will be faithful with me. 
Otherwise write to me. I send Eango Pandit 
to relate certain matters to you in person, as 
they cannot be written. Eegard what he tells 
you as if it had been spoken by myself.’ When 
Eango Pandit had brought this letter to Chanda 
Sahib and reported the contents to him, he 
sent Kanukoyi Tirumalai Eao and Mir A’azam 
to me, who told me what is written above and 
what Eango Pandit had said in person. This 
was as follows : — ‘ It was resolved to give Arcot 
to Muhammad ’Ali Klian, so a dress of honour 
and a silver drum were brought last night. A 
darbar was held, where were present Saiyid 




Sharif Khan, Saiyid Lashkar Khan, Shah Nawaz 
Khan and other nobles. Nasir Jang announced 
that Muhammad ’All Khan was to be given 
a dress of honour for the subah of Arcot, and 
asked if they all agreed. Saiyid Lashkar Khan 
said that he would very willingly consent, but 
as the French were opposed to him, he"thought 
it inadvisable. Shah Nawaz Khan said that, 
as S’aadat-ul-lah 1 , ’Ali Dost Khan and another 
had been slain, the subah should be given to 
Chanda Sahib who deserved favour. There¬ 
upon Muhammad ’Ali Khan turned to Saiyid 
Lashkar Khan and exclaimed that he was 
foolish with old age, lacking in foresight, and 
imprudent in speech, and he added, “ How can 
you say such things in my presence ? Do I 
not know you ? ” Placing his hand upon his 
sword, ho said that the other had only escaped 
death because he was in an assembly presided 
over by their Prince, who was great enough 
to inquire and punish. Nasir Jang was dis¬ 
pleased with what had been spoken in the 
assembly and withdrew saying that the grant 
of the dress of honour to Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan had been postponed. He afterwards 
ordered the dress of honour to be returned to 
his stores. Saiyid Lashkar, and the other 
nobles who had assembled, then dispersed. As 


1 A mistake; S’aadat-ul-lah died a natural death. 
N 
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Nasir Jang himself has ordered the dress of 
honour to he returned to the stores, Morari 
Kao asked me to tell you that Muhammad 
’All Khan will not be granted the subah. As 
others say the same, I think that Chanda Sahib 
will get it; but God knows. No one will offer 
to take the subah, as Nasir Jang is seized 
with fear of the French and has been 
opposed by them ; so Chanda Sahib will surely 
get it. Morari Kao wants to make friends 
with the Governor Sahib and procure a house 
at Pondichery for his family to live in while 
he himself travels hither and thither on the 
Governor’s affairs.’ The Governor was over¬ 
joyed to hear this complimentary account, and 
said, ‘ It is a good sign that Muhammad ’All 
Khan has failed to got the subah of Arcot.’ 
He then ordered a letter to be written to Morari 
Kao promising to do as he requested and send 
for Chanda Sahib to confer with him. 

Chanda Sahib came with his son, Qutb-ud- 
din ’Ali Khan, and Mir A’azam Sahib. The 
Governor said to Chanda Sahib, ‘ When a letter 
came this afternoon saying that Muhammad 
’All Khan had been given a dress of honour for 
the subah of Arcot, I said that it must be false. 
Was I not right? Secondly, the news that 
Morari Kao had been granted the chauth in 
order that he might help Muhammad ’All Khan 
has also proved false. Thirdly, my statement 
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that the English had not received Poona* 
mallee proves to be true.’ Chanda Sahib replied 
that all this was so. He then asked Chanda 
Sahib what reply should be sent to Morari Kao. 
He replied, ‘ All things happen according to 
your will, not mine. So be pleased yourself to 
decide.’—‘ Don’t talk like that,’ tile Governor 
said, ‘ you know him and have an agreement 
with him, so you must tell me what to do.’ 
Chanda Sahib replied, ‘ If Morari Kao is asked 
to stay here, he may do so instead of accom¬ 
panying Nasir Jang, and the latter will depart, 
intending to return. [ 


V 
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MAY 1750. 

Friday , May l. 1 —News arrived to-day tliat 
Nasir Jang had encamped. Muzaffar Jang has 
sent letters by Nasir Jang’s harkaras to the 
Governor, his [Muzaffar Jang’s] mother and 
Haji Fazil Khan. The Governor’s letter says 
(after compliments) :— ‘ I shall get and send 
] from Nasir Jang. My mother, 
wife and children must be sent to me without 
hindrance, else you will not receive what is 
owing you, and I shall be troubled without 
reason, as Nasir Jang is on the march and as 
I have no money. If my family are sent to me, 
I shall be released and live in happiness. On 
receipt of your reply, the money will be sent 
and I shall recover my family.’ The Governor 
replied that there was no need of money, and, 
giving passes, said they could go. But 
Muzaffar Jang’s mother replied that it would 
be unseemly to depart without repaying the 
Governor and that she would first send for 
money to pay hjm. But (she added) she refused 
to stir unless Muzaffar Jang were released. So 
the Governor decided to answer Muzaffar Jang 
that his mother refused to depart, though she 
had been given passes and told that no money 


1 22 nd Chittirai , Pramoduta . 
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need be paid, and that her letter to him would 
explain everything. He sent for M. Delarche 
and told him to repeat all this to Muzaffar 
Jang’s mother. But she sent him back saying, 
‘ These people are proud. Once they march, 
your money will never be paid nor shall we be 
released, and he will be kept in chains. But 
if we sot out after your money has been paid, 
Be will release Muzaffar Jang, if only for my 
sake. Who will attack him seeing that he is 
the Padshah of the Deccan ?’ Thereupon the 
Governor sent for Haji Pazil and repeated this 
to him. The latter went away saying that he 
would explain everything and tell him the 
result to-morrow morning. 

When Saiyid Lashkar Khan attended the 
darbar, Mir Asad refused to give up his 
country 1 ; so the Saiyid ordered his servants 
to be beaten and reported this to Nasir Jang 
who, in anger at his pride, ordered Mir Asad 
to refund the money relating to Safdar ’Ali 
Khan’s elephants, 2 and caused his person to be 
imprisoned and the forts of Chetpattu and 
Valudavur to be seized and delivered to one 
whose name has not transpired. [It is said] 
that Fazil Khan, a jemadar of 500 horse, has 
Been appointed killedar of Valudavur. 


1 Mir Asad was killedar of Chetpattu and Valud&v&r. 

2 The allusion seems to point to some malversation when Mir 
Asad was diwan. Cf. Vol. VI. p. 233 supra. 
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Saturday , May 2 ?—This morning M. 
Delarcke was sent for to write a letter to 
Muzaffar Jang. When Haji Fazil Khan was 
asked what had been decided he replied that 
he would write as ordered yesterday. The 
Governor told him to write accordingly. 

News came that the English under Mr. 
Cope and others would take leave of Nasir 
Jang and set out to-morrow, Sunday, for Fort 
St. David, owing to the expected arrival of 
the Portuguese [?] ships. 1 2 3 There is also news 
that Nasir Jang marched with his army and 
encamped opposite to Kumblamattur, where 
he camped before. 

Sunday , May <3. s —I hear that Nasir Jang’s 
troops are encamped at Padiruppuliyur and 
Rettai Alagramam, that Mr. Cope, etc., have 
taken leave of Nasir Jang and gone to Fort 
St. David, and that Kumarappa Bharati died at 
twelve o’clock. I gave 10 chakrams for the 
funeral expenses. I hear that Murtaza ’Ali 
Khan and other killedars have been imprisoned. 

A Brahman brought a letter from Mahe at 
twelve o’clock to-day. Ho said, 4 Eight Portu¬ 
guese ships are at Mahe. Sepoys, etc., are 

1 23 rd Chittirai, Pramoduta. 

a Cf. Vol, VI, p. 440 supra . The despatch of ships from Goa for 
the recovery of St. Thom6 was expected as a result of Dupleix’ in¬ 
trigues at Goa. But. there is no reason to suppose that at this time the 
English feared any Portuguese, interference. See the correspondence 
printed by Colonel Love ( Vestiges , Vol. II, pp. 400-401). 

3 24th Chittirai , PramOduta . 
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arrive in seven or eight days.’ 


going aboard our ships, which, it is said, will 


Mir A’azain then came and said that the 


English, fearing the arrival of Portuguese ships, 
had taken leave of Nasir Jang and reached 
Fort St. David ; and he proposed -that the fort 
of Yaludavur should be seized and that four 
gunners should be sent to Eavattanallur fort. 
He added that Nasir Jang had promised 
Muzaffar Jang a dress of honour on reaching 
Arcot. The Governor replied he would order 
four Topasses to be sent to Eavattanallur, and 
added ‘ Every cooly in Chanda Sahib’s house 
knows all that is spoken here in secret. That 
is why your affairs come to nothing.. Poitu 
guese ships are coming. An English ship bound 
for Bengal has returned empty, and, after firing 
a, salute, the Captain landed. The people of 
Madras are running all ways out of fear. 
Posthi tells me that the Maratha horse have 

arrived.’ . _ , , 

I was ordered to get two flags, ten cubits 

lono-, to be set up on long bamboo poles in Bahur 
and Villiyanallur. I got two, and, having told 
Chanda Sahib, gave them to Anaiya Pillai s son 
Banga Pillai, who departed for A illiyanallui 
to them up. Some dragoons marched to- 
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would be given presents in five or six days, 
and that men who had come from Arcot said 
that he had been given a large tent and treated 
with respect for these last three or four days. 
The Governor observed that that was why 
nothing had been heard from Chanda Sahib. 

The Governor wrote a draft letter in French 
to be put into Tamil and sent to Vala Martanda 
Raja of Travancore; and having sent for 
M. Le Beaume, he gave it to him, telling him 
to interpret it to me in Portuguese, and ordered 
me to get a Tamil letter written accordingly 
to the Raja in the usual form. So I went to 
his writing room, and, as soon as I had finished 
the Tamil letter according to M. Le Beaume’s 
words, I reported it to the Governor. ‘ Good,’ 
he said, ‘ have two men ready.’ 

At four o’clock this evening Haji Fazil 
Khan came and told me the details of Nash* 
.Tang’s interview with Muzaifar Jang, and his 
bestowing a gown, with his own hand (request¬ 
ing him to wear it), with a tent, five pieces 
of Masulipatam chintz and five pieces of white 
cloth. He also related that on the arrival of 
the letter from here, Nash Jang opened it him¬ 
self and shed tears, and that he sent for Jamil 
Beg Khan and other nobles and questioned 
them about it. He also saw the Governor and 
reported the above ; and the latter sent him 
away with thanks. 



r 
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When I went to the Governor this morning, 
he asked if Muhammad Raza Sahib had sent 
no message or letter to Chanda Sahib. No, 

I replied, ‘ he has had no opportunity for an 
interview as Nash Jang is marching by 
stages.’—‘ Has no news reached Muzaffar Jang’s 
house ? ’ he asked. I replied, ‘ They are eagerly 
expecting news. Those who have returned 
from camp and the jemadars, etc., who have 
been sent from here and have returned, say 
that Nash Jang has been pleased to relax the 
severity of Muzaffar Jang’s arrest and to give 
him a large tent made at Bunder, a small one 
of broad cloth, with a gown and other clothes 
and the promise of a dress of honour on reach¬ 
ing Arcot.” 

Haji Fazil came in the afternoon and told me 
about Muzaffar Jang’s receiving his mother’s 
and the Governor’s 1 2 letters brought to him by 
Nash Jang’s harkaras. He also related what 
had taken place with Nash* Jang and what 
Jamil Beg Khan, the Subahdar of Berar, had 
communicated to him and Muzaffar Jang s 
mother. When I reported this to the Governor, 
he ordered Haji Fazil Khan to be sent for, and 
then went out for a drive. On his return at six 


1 Here follows a repetition of the passage on p. 104 supra relating 
to the letter for the Eaja of Travancore, with the additional details 
that the letter occupied the diarist till eleven o’clock and that he kept 
two copies. 

» Heading duraiyinudaya for turappuxinudaya , 
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o’clock, I brought Haji Fazil Khan to him. The 
Governor asked him to sit, and enquired about 
the news. Haji Fazil said, 4 The six harkaras 
who carried letters to Nasir Jang on the 
evening of the day before yesterday, arrived 
about eight o’clock and delivered their letters 
to Nasir Jang. He first read the Begam Sahib’s 
letter at which he wept and was troubled. He 
then read the letters for Muzaffar Jang and 
sent them to him. The messengers arrived 
soon after the ending of the darbar; and 
Nasir Jang awaking after sunrise, took food, 
and then before marching, summoned Saiyid 
Lashkar Khan, Jamil Beg Khan, Shah Nawaz 
Khan, Saiyid Sharif Khan, ’Abd-ul-nabi Khan 
of Cuddapah, Himayat Bahadur Khan of 
Kandanur and other nobles, and showed them 
the letter which Muzaffar Jang’s mother had 
written to him. He also gave them the Begam 
Sahib’s letters to Saiyid Lashkar Khan, Jamil 
Beg Khan, Saiyid Sharif Khan and others ; 
but, out of respect, these offered their letters 
to be read in Nasir Jang’s presence. Nasir 
Jang, however, said that it did not matter, and 
gave each his letter to road. They read them 
accordingly and reported their contents. Your 
letter to Muzaffar Jang was given to him to be 
read ; whereon Nasir Jang observed, “ If my 
sister, the Begam Sahib, had written thus 
before, I would never have needlessly spent 




two crores or travelled 100 leagues from 
Aurangabad.” After dwelling on his losses, he 
said that he had only come out of anger, because 
his former letters had been left unanswered, 
and that if this letter had been written earlier, 
he would never have come so far, but have 
delivered the province to him [Muzaffar Jang] 
and attended to his own affairs and gone to 
Delhi; he had meant to leave him as Naib of 
Hyderabad and Aurangabad ; but was obliged 
to wait and see what was goingto happen and 
whether Muzaffar Jang would behave properly. 
When Nasir Jang thus spoke with displeasure, 
they replied, “True, he has behaved ill, but a 
father must forgive his son’s errors, and your 
sister’s son is the same as your own, and so he 
should bo forgiven and protected.” As each 
spoke thus in favour of Muzaffar Jang, Jamil 
Beg, the Subahdarof Berar, said, “No one will 


speak his real thoughts in public ; but if each 
is questioned apart, they will say what they 
think.” Thereupon Nasir Jang withdrew, and 
having sent for Jamil Beg Khan, questioned 
him. He said, “ The French helped Muzaffar 
Jang thus far with money and men bccauso ho 
Was your sister’s son ; and when you yourself 
came against him, they resisted you because 
they could not break their promise. They are 
a brave people and once they take any one’s 
side, they will help him with all their might 
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to the end, no matter what happens. They 
have done so now, and you should favour 
them, prosper their affairs, and bestow gifts 
on them. They behave thus, whatever busi¬ 
ness they undertake ; so they should he won 
over to your side. For all the difference 
between the Padshah of Delhi and the Padshah 
of Persia called Nadir Shah, who invaded 
this country and who is not even equal to 
one of Muhammad Padshah’s jemadars, yet 
Nadir Shah plundered Delhi and captured 
Muhammad Shah Padshah and then restored 
to his prisoner the country and withdrew, pay¬ 
ing him all honour. A gain, did not your father 
give rich presents and satisfy Himayat Baha¬ 
dur Khan, the Subahdar of Kandanur, and your 
ally, although he had murdered your uncle 
Himayat Yawar Khan ?” He cited a hundred 
more instances and added, “ These people, 
though strangers, have been treated thus ; so 
why not thus treat your own sister’s son ? 
Nothing could exceed your bestowing on 
Muzaffar Jang the country and a dress of 
honour, and despatching him with gifts. If 
you do so, your glory will shine like the sun, 
and so long as the world endures people will 
praise you for defeating and capturing him 
who attacked you, forgiving him and even res¬ 
toring his country to him when he fell at your 
feet and begged to bo forgiven.” After Jamil 
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Beg Khan had spoken thus in detail, [Nasir 
Jang] questioned separately Saiyid Lashkar 
Khan and other nobles, as aforesaid, who 
answered that it would be best to give the 
country and presents to Muzaffar Jang and then 
depart. Nasir Jang replied, “It is now the 
Nau Roz 1 festival. I will do so when the fes¬ 
tival is over. We will discuss the matter to¬ 
night. As the troops are to march, you may 
depart. Make ready.” So saying he mounted 
his elephant. This is the fifth day of the A cm 
Roz festival and there are four days more. 
According to his promise, he will give the dress 
of honour after the festival, put him m pos¬ 
session of the subah, send him to Pondichery 
and himself proceed to Hyderabad. Jamil 
Beg Khan related all this from beginning to 
end to his people and also to my man who had 
taken him a mirror. Saiyid Lashkar Khan and 
Shah Nawaz Khan gave him the same news. 
Moreover before the letters had arrived, the 
following took place—[Nasir Jang] sent ioi 
Muzaffar Jang and gave him five pieces of 
white cloth, five pieces of Bunder chintz, a 
great tent made of Bunder chintz, with a small 
one of broad cloth for his use, a cot for him to 
sleep on, together with mattresses, pillows, 
etc. Moreover he himself sent a gown to 


1 jSee Hobson-Jobson , A oioroze. 
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Muzaffar Jang, with a head-dress, girdle, trou¬ 
sers, and whatever else was needed. Muzaffar 
Jang kept the tents, etc., and gown, but taking 
one only of the five pieces of Bunder chintz, 
and the five pieces of the white cloth, returned 
the rest. [Nasir Jang] on this observed that 
he might have behaved so if they had been 
offered by a stranger, but that his doing so 
with what he himself had sent showed how 
proud he still was. But it was answered that 
this was not so, and that he had only acted out 
of respect. Muzaffar Jang then asked for their 
return but Nasir Jang refused. When Nasir 
Jang was married eighteen years ago, his uncle 
presented him with a gown, turban, girdle, 
etc. ; these together with a kalgi set with 
precious stones, a sarpech , two paunchis and 
two breast ornaments, have been prepared 
to be given with the dress of honour to 
Muzaffar Jang. They will be given in four 
days’ time and he will come hither in great 
splendour. You will rejoice to see his coming. 
Moreover Muzaffar Jang’s elephant and his 64 
horses and camels, etc., have been kept separate, 
and his people told to look after them. He 
will receive the territory this side of the Kistna 
with a dress of honour, a Jccilgi , etc., and jewels 
set with precious stones and will come hither 
as is destined, because you and he are one. 
Nasir Jang knows this well; even the Padshah 




of Delhi knows it; and God will crown all your 
affairs with success in five or six days. 

When he had spoken all these tilings, the 
Governor asked what news there was about 
the Marathas’ movements. lie replied, The 
Subahdar of Aurangabad beat the Marathas 
who went thither, and the same happened to 
those who went to Hyderabad. Thereupon 
kaghoji Bhonsla, who is a friend of Jamil 
Beg Khan, wrote to him asking him to make 
his peace with Nash’ Jang. Accordingly he 
explained matters to Nasir Jang, appeased 
his anger, and having obtained from him a 
letter of promise, sent it.’ He added that 
the Marathas’ boasting had blown away like 
cotton. ‘ Well,’ the Governor said, ‘ I only 
sent an envoy to learn Nasir Jang’s inten¬ 
tions about Muzaffar Jang’s release and foi no 
other purpose. If, by God’s favour, Muzaffai 
Jang returns, I will order salutes to bo filed 
at the Fort and celebrate the day in joy as a 
great festival.’ I observed, ‘ As God is pleased 
to fulfil all your desires, this will surely 
happen. By his ill-fortune Muzaffar Jang fell 
into the enemy’s hands, and has scarcely 
power to open and shut his eyes ; Chanda 
Sahib only saved his life by taking shelter 
With you ; and by ill-fortune too Kcisii Jang 
Who came hither with a lakh of horse and 
four lakhs of foot has been put to flight. Till 
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now Muzaffar Jang has fared well, and it is 
said that he will he released, receive territory 
and be sent to you. The whole country speaks 
of the French valour and says that none is so 
fortunate as you, to have defeated and driven 
out Nasir Jang who was so puffed up with 
pride as to deem himself the Padshah’s equal. 
All men declare that your glory shines like 
the sun, and that at the sound of your name 
mourners cease from tears. Don’t think that 
I flatter—the whole country says a hundred 
times as much. If you enquire, you will 
learn.’—‘ All right,’ he said ; and having dis¬ 
missed Haji Fazil Khan, he asked me to tell 
the Brahman to offer his (the Governor’s) 
congratulations to Muzaffar Jang’s mother and 
wife. I sent Madan&nda Pandit accordingly. 
He went to the Begam Sahib and offered con¬ 
gratulations. She was overjoyed and sent her 
thanks. 

The European troops who were encamped 
at Olukarai marched to Yilliyanallur to-day 
and hoisted the flag ; many guns and cannon 
were fired. I hear they will hoist the flag at 
Bahur to-morrow and fire guns. 

Arunachala Chetti, Alagappa Chetti, Mut- 
tayya Chetti, and Bamakrishna Chetti came 
to-day and said, ‘When ’Abd-ul-lah Khan, 1 


1 Probably ’Abd-ul-wahab Kh&n. 







Mabfuz Khan’s younger brother at Arcot, sent 
men to seize your gumastahs Pachchippulu 
Mannaru Chetti, Rawa Venkanna Chetti and 
Ohinnarayalu, the first alone escaped and the 
others- were caught. On being asked where 
the French goods and yours were kept, they 
replied they had not a single cash, that they 
had collected the trifling sums due to them, 
that there had been no trade on account of the 
English troubles, but that as the troubles were 
then over, ships would arrive, trade would 
flourish and something might be made ; and 
that was what they hoped. On -being asked 
where their people woi‘C, they replied that one 
had been at Lalapettai, but as nothing was to 
bo done there either, he had gone away. Their 
words were not believed ; they were seized 
and imprisoned ; and their houses sealed up. 
Although Mannaru Chetti escaped, his wifo 
and children have been imprisoned and liis 
bouse, Tani Chetti’s, Kachchalai Cbetti’s, Vira- 
raghava Chetti’s, Ramalcrishna Chetti’s, Aruna- 
chala Chetti’s and Guntur Vonkatachala 
Chetti’s bazaars of household goods have been 
placed under a guard. When they were asked 
if they had any money belonging to the French 
Company or you, they executed a bond declar¬ 
ing that they had none, but that four bales of 
silk thread and other miscellaneous articles 
bad been left at Kaveripakkam by your man, 
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Mutta Pillai. Thereupon the men were released. 
The amaldar of Lalapettai told the merchants 
that they need fear nothing, but rest in peace, 
and that he would go and induce the Nawab 
of Arcot to release [the goods]. So the Kana- 
rese, 1 Balijas 2 and others told the amaldar of 
Lalapettai that they could close their bazaars 
or sell their goods wherever they pleased and 
that their business should not be affected by 
any troubles between Europeans. He replied 
that no injustice was intended, that they need 
not close their bazaars and that he would 
explain and get their [goods] released. This 
is the nows sent from Lalapettai and it is 
not known what olse will happen.’ I replied, 
‘ Nothing much can happen. This could not 
have been done with the master’s knowledge. 
’Abd-ul-lah Khan at Arcot is but an ignorant 
boy, who may have said anything ; and the 
people under him are irresponsible. Nothing 
has been done up to now, except that the 
houses have been sealed up.’ I intended at 
first to wait until a letter had come before 
telling the Governor ; but to avoid disappoint¬ 
ing them, I dismissed them asking them to 
come to-morrow morning at sunrise. \ 

1 Kanarese merchants seem to have conducted much of the trade 
with the western provinces, importing raw cotton, yarn and pepper. 
In 1785 a body of them petitioned for partial exemption from the 
Sayar duties, etc., on condition of settling at Conjeeveram. 

* The principal Telugu trading-cast-e. See Thurstons Castes and 
Tribes , Vol. I, pp. 134, etc, 
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When I told the Governor, he replied in¬ 
differently and asked me why I had-spoken of 
it as though it had been important. So I said 
no more about it. 

Tuesday , May 5 . 1 —The Governor sent for me 
this morning, and asked where Nasir Jang had 
camped yesterday. I replied, 1 He halted at 
Olakkur and Saram near Perumukkal. I hear 
that the killedar of the fort fired a salute, pre¬ 
pared food for him, and presented a nazar. Mr. 
Cope and Mr. Lawrence having left their troops 
near Pichavadi and Tiruvakkarai, where they 
Were encamped, went with one or two officers 
to Nasir Jang when he was about to march, 
and offered him a letter boasting of their 
services and praying him to give as inam 
Poonamallee, Mylapore and the Devanampat- 
tanam countries ; but Nasir Jang tore it in 
pieces, and said, “ What service have you 
rendered ? The French not only helped Muzaf- 
far Jang with money, men, etc., but when 
such a one as myself marched hither with a 
lakh of horse and made them great offers, 
they refused them, and instead of betraying 
him, boldly attacked me. The French are 
hold warriors who achieve their purposes with 
resolution ; but you are only merchants. How 


1 26 th Chittirai , Pramoduta. 
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can you be brave, in spite of your boast¬ 
ing ?” So he ordered them to be dismissed, 
and having mounted his elephant he depart¬ 
ed. 1 They tried to approach him, but he 
ordered his chobdars to remove them ; and it • 
was done accordingly. Morari Rao’s vakil who 
was at the Nizam’s camp has sent the same 
news.’ I added that Mr. Cope, Mr. Lawrence, 
Haji Hadi and others left Tukkanampakkam 
yesterday evening and marched to Fort St. 
David. As they were passing by Bahur, our 
dragoons camped there saw and spoke with 
them ; and the peons who have come back 
from Tiruviti tell me that Mr. Floyer, the 
Governor of Fort St. David, is ill. 

Then M. do La Touche, the captain of the 
soldiers, who has come in from our camp at 
Villiyanallur, reported to the Governor that 
the flag had been hoisted at Villiyanallur 
yesterday, that the dragoons had marched 
with guns, etc., yesterday afternoon to hoist 
the flag at Baliur, that the English army under 




1 On April 3/14, the English ambassadors wrote:— 4 We find a 
party is forming among the Nabob’s ministers influenced by the French 
against us, who seem to intimate in their discourse that they hold the 
assistance we have given them in very little esteem. (Orme M.SS., 
India, IX, f. *2106.) On April 21/May 2, they write, 4 Yesterday wo 
got Naser Jang’s consent to our demands according to our former 
advices, and had our agreement reduced into writing in order for his 
signing it, that the Phirmaund might be made out, but it is not yet 
perfected, and this day his whole army has marched about six miles 
from us towards Arcot.’ ( Ibid . f. 2205.) The ambassadors returned 
to St. David’s on April 24/May 5. 
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Mr. Cope, etc., had marched to Fort St. David, 
that his dragoons had spoken with them, and 
that the flag would be hoisted at Bahur to¬ 
day. The Governor remarked that Mr. Cope 
and others were not even dismissed in due 
form but pushed roughly out, so that they 
had been put to shame. M. de La Touche 
said he had heard that they had departed in 


great displeasure. 

When we were thus talking, the report of 
guns was heard, and the Governor said the} 
must be saluting the flag hoisted at Baliur 
to-day and added, ‘Bahur has not been 
plundered. I hear that the gardens and the 
standing crops have not been touched and that 
not a fence has been broken down.’ I replied 
that Zain-ud ’Ali Klian had guarded them 
with his people as it was his jaghir. " \ es, 
that’s why nothing was touched,’ ho said. 
He then talked at length about Nasir .fangs 
and other affairs ; but there was nothing else 
worth writing. 

At six o’clock this evening, the Governor 
sent for me, and said that M. Guillard must 
be told to ask the merchants to pay, this 
month, the money they owed for the tuten- 
ague. I said I would do so. 

Then he asked me wliat camp news there 
was. I replied, ‘Chanda Sahib says that, as 
the army are marching by stages, there can 
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be but little news, and that as soon as they 
halt for a day or two, or when they reach 
Arcot, there will be no lack of news.’ I then 
talked with him about Saiyid Lashkar Khan 
and others and came away. 

Wednesday, May 6 }—The Governor sent 
for me this morning and inquired the news. 
I replied, ‘I hear Mr. Floyer is very ill. 
Although Mr. Cope did not succeed in getting 
a parwana -for the Devanampattanam country, 
yet the English have hoisted their flag in all 
the villages for fear that the matter should 
come to light and the French or others should 
come and tie tdranams? Dubash Muttu- 
krishna Pillai has got a lease of Tirtanagari 
from ’Alxl-ul-jalil and hoisted the English 
flag. All the gentlemen, merchants and even 
the Company’s servants in the English town 
confess that you are as an axe to the Muham¬ 
madans, but that no one can imitate you, that 
all must happen according to the destiny of 
the stars, that you are fated to bo a very 
God of death to the Muhammadans, so that 
they fall down before you and serve you. 
They indeed hoped to achieve what you have 
done, and expended largo sums of money with 
much powder and shot, and lost many men in 
seeking to help the Muhammadans, but all in 
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3 See Vol. VI, p. 139 supra. 
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vain ; for they have lost their honour and 
accomplished nothing. Why, they were not 
even given formal leave to depart, but were 
led away by a chobdar. The English have 
behaved like the fox who, seeing that all men 
and beasts feared the striped tiger, burnt its 
skin in stripes (being unable to find any other 
device) and so perished in agony. So too the 
English, expecting such success as the French 
had won, joined Nasir Jang, wrought their 
utmost, and spent much, only to earn disgrace. 
Even though Chanda Sahib got the countiy, 
they could still have lived at Fort St. 
David and Madras ; but they were fated to 
lose their places. The people of Cuddalore 
and Devanampattanam mock them by 
pointing to the consequence of what they 
have done. Formerly these same people used 
to prophesy with joy that Pondichery would 
perish as soon as Nasir Jang, whom the 
English supported, should come with a lakh 
of horse, and four or five lakhs of foot, and 
that his guns would pound the city into 
fragments. But now they admit that the 
Governor of Pondichery has terrified the 
Subahdar, driven away that great man Nasir 
Jang, and accomplished whatever lie pleased. 
Who else can do so ? If the English attempt 
it, they will only destroy themselves. All 
the world knows this and we ourselves have 
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witnessed it in Pondichery and these parts. 
So they are ashamed. Not only do their own 
towns-people speak ill of the English, but they 
believe that their settlements will no longer 
prosper. People say that in the festival of the 
Ekambareswarar temple at Madras 1 fifteen or 
twenty days ago, the car fell over in the course 
of the procession, that a meteor has fallen in 
the Fort, and that in consequence the town 
cannot escape trouble. In August-September 
1746, the car of the Chintadri Pillaiyar temple' 2 
fell over during the festival and consequently 
the English 3 flag was pulled down on 21st 
September 1746. So, by this evil omen, the 
English will lose Madras. That is why the 
English have made enemies of the French. 
Even if they had not come out to fight, they 
seized the padre of Mvlaporo, pulled down the 
Portuguese flag, and hoisted their own, thus 
provoking the Viceroy of Goa to send ships to 
capture Madras and Mylaporo. I hear that 
these ships will arrive in ten or twelve days 
and then will bo fulfilled these prophecies 
and portents. I told the Governor that the 
above had been told mo by a Company’s 
merchant of Cuddalore who was liei’e. 


* Built, it is believed, by Alang&da (Alingall) Pill3i, a Company’s 
merchant of the 17th century. See Love’s Vestiges, V ol. I. page 572, 
n. 1. 

2 See Love, <>p. cit Vol. If. page 142 and n. 2. 

3 The original has ‘ French ’ by an obvious error. 
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I then said, ‘ I hear that Nasir Jang will 
camp at Wandiwash to-day and that on 
reaching Arcot he will give a dress of honour 
to Muzaffar Jang and confer *on him the 
subah of Arcot. All will happen according 
to God’s will.’ He agreed. Then we spoke of 
other matters. 

When the Governor returned from the 
washing place this evening, he sent for me 
and said, ‘ The renters of Pondiehery, Murun- 
gampakkam, Ariyankuppam, Olukarai, etc., 
villages have paid no rent for two years. 
How is it that you have not checked and 
made them pay ?’ I replied, ‘ As the season was 
bad in the year in which the English attacked 
us, you ordered the renters to pay the year’s 
rent in the course of the next seven years. 
The rent for each year has to be paid by J une. 
They will pay half to-morrow, the rest by 
June.’ But he denied that he had saitf that 
the balance might be paid in seven years’ 
time, and, sending for M. Friell, asked him. 
He replied, ‘ There is a balance of two years’ 
rent due for Murungampakkam, Pondiehery, 
etc.’ I replied, 4 They sav that nothing is over¬ 
due. If I may send some one, I will enquire 
properly and let you know.’ The Governor 
then turned to M. Friell and asked if the 
renters had been permitted to pay their year’s 
rent due in seven years' time. But lie said 
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nothing because I was there. Thereupon the 
Governor asked him to examine the accounts 
and report to him to-morrow. He then dis¬ 
missed me and questioned him again when he 
admitted that the permission had really been 
granted. 

Thursday, May 7 }—The Governor sent for 
me this morning and asked if any news had 
been received from Nasir Jang’s camp. I re¬ 
plied that people going to and from the camp 
said that he had encamped near Wandiwash. 
He then asked if any news had reached Chanda 
Sahib’s or Muzaffar Jang’s houses. I said 
‘ No,’ and then related as follows what Chanda 
Sahib heard two or thi*ee days ago -When 
Madras was captured, Shaikh Muhammad 
Sharif seized M. Bury’s son. He afterwards 
went to Mysore, returned with Chanda Sahib, 
and was made a jemadar of 500 horse. In the 
battle fought near Chidambaram on the banks 
of the old Coleroon on March 6, 1750, by Seslia 
Rao against Morari Rao, Moro Pandit and 
Kliazi Dayem with 10,000 horse, Sesha Rao 
was killed and Shaikh Muhammad Sharif 
was made prisoner. Since then he has been 
kept in Nasir Jang’s camp. Moro Pandit and 
Khazi Dayem told him that they were willing 
that Trichinopoly and Tanjore should be given 
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together with the mansab jaghir to Chanda 
Sahib, but that the latter would not agree and 
wanted Arcot as well. They asked whether 
Nasir Jang had marched 130 leagues and spent 
two crores only to let Chanda Sahib seize the 
country and alarm the whole subah, or to 
release Muzaffar Jang and bestow on him also 
the country this side of the Kistna. Has he 
come in vain ? Were ho to do this and depait, 
what glory would crown his efforts ? Did he 
come here to earn dishonour ? Can he who 
came hither with a lakh of horsemen, as the 
Tadshah of the Deccan, only escape by obeying 
the will of the French and Chanda Sahib ? 
To do as they wish and depart in dishonour 
would bo beyond even a mad man. To this 
Shaikh Muhammad Sharif replied that, if 
Nasir Jang had offered Chanda Saliib Triclii- 
nopoly and Tanjore with a mansab of 5,000, 
he would not have refused ; that, if His 
Excellency had promised to pardon his faults 
and been * gracious enough to give him the 
country, he would never have refused to do 
as Nasir Jang wished, and he engaged to 
induce him to agree to this. When Khazi 
Dayem and Moro Pandit reported this to 
Nasir Jang, the latter sent for Muhammad 
• Sharif and told him that, if ho did so, he 
should be given a monthly allowance and 
live in comfort. So Muhammad Sharif has 
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written about this to Chanda Sahib, adding 
that, if he approved, he would get Nasir 
•Tang’s parwana and come after finishing the 
business, and that Arcot could be seized 
when Nasir Jang had recrossed the Kistna, 
but that it was advisable to yield for the 
present. As Chanda Sahib knew that the 
Governor would not consent if Arcot were 
not given, he replied accordingly, thinking it 
needless to represent again to him what had 
formerly been written by Shall Nawaz Khan, 
Ramadas Pandit and Muhammad Raza Sahib, 
when it was replied that no peace could be 
made without Arcot. So Chanda Sahib wrote 
that he would attend to the matter himself and 
Muhammad Sharif need do nothing more, as 
the Governor would never agree, and Ramadas 
Pandit and Shah Nawaz Khan would drop 
the matter in disgust, if they were disap¬ 
pointed by their go-between. Muhammad 
Raza Sahib was to write what they said and the 
matter was to be dropped. So Shaikh Muham¬ 
mad Sharif went and told Kliazi Dayem and 
Moro Pandit that Chanda Sahib would agree 
to nothing unless Arcot was promised ; they 
reported this to Nasir Jang, who asked what 
should be done. They replied that this only 
proved their former advice to be good and that 
unless Shah Nawaz Khan and Ramadas Pandit 
were won over, the matter would be delayed 
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indefinitely. The (Governor said that this was 
true and explained why the matter was 
delayed. He then talked with me about other 
matters. 

At three o’clock to-day, I gave one of the 
two letters written to Vala Martanda Raja of 
Travancore, ou Monday the 4th, to two Brah¬ 
mans who are going to Mahe with orders to 
deliver it secretly. I took the Brahmans to 
the Governor, gave them the lcttei', and des¬ 
patched them with a present of 10 rupees 
each. 

About half-past four or live a letter arrived 
from M. Coquet from Masulipatum. The 
messenger said :—‘ I set out fifteen days ago. 
Nasir Jang wrote that Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din 
had been defeated and imprisoned and ordered 
M. Coquet, M. de La Selle’s dubasli. Narasu, the 
merchants and the factory people to be im¬ 
prisoned, and the factory and other places to 
be sealed up. Accordingly the Subahdar of 
Masulipatam entered the fort as though to 
show the factory to his son, and at noon, when 
the people were off their guard, came with 
troops, seized them and imprisoned them in 
the pettai. I have brought M. Coquet’s letter 
about it. Moreover horse and foot are en¬ 
camped at Yanam, but as it was known that 
they were coming to capture it, the sixty or 
seventy soldiers there defended themselves. 
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Saturday , May 9 . 1 —As the Governor is 
suffering from a cold, he slept till nine o’clock 
this morning, when he got up, dressed and came 
into the central hall. I went and salaamed. 
He had just finished his coffee. Shaikh Hasan, 
who came about an order for two cawnies of 
land for a garden, was just departing after 
getting the Governor to sign the grant he had 
had written out. On my arrival, Shaikh 
Hasan said, ‘ Eoy Naroji bought Sinappay- 
yan’s house which is the first on the north 
side of the Brahman street, and it was then 
sold at outcry during the English troubles to 
a European cooper for 960 rupees. I have 
bought it from him for 1,100 and odd rupees, 
and I propose to move into it to-day. I am 
your servant ; so I have come to live close 
by you. Be pleased to remember me and help 
me. Unfortunate things have been happen¬ 
ing lately, but forgive me.’ He thus spoke 
with many compliments. I replied suitably 
and told him it was enough. 

Then the Governor came and asked what 
news there was. I replied, ‘ I hear that Mr. 
Floyer of Fort St. David is suffering so severely 
from venereal ulcers in the groin, that he can 
hardly recover. Mr. Prince who is the Gover¬ 
nor at Madras has displeased the merchants 
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and the army, etc., with his injustice. The 
soldiers have complained to Fort St. David 
and threaten to leave Madras ; so it is likely 
another Governor will be sent there. 1 The 
ship that left the Negapatam roads with guns, 
shot, etc., for Sadras, anchored off Fort St. 
David yesterday to land some chests of copper 
(that is why we heard guns yesterday). The 
goods have been landed and I hear the ship 
will sail to-day.’ 

I also reported that Nasir Jang’s troops 
were said to be camped at Pappantangal and 
that they would move to Mulluvadi to-day, 
but that the news was uncertain, as it was not 
confirmed by any one coming from those parts. 
‘ It is only rumour,’ I continued. ‘ Some say 
that the troops are encamped at Nallur, four 
miles this side of Wandiwash, that ’All Naqi 
Sahib came out from the Wandiwash#fort, 


1 Richard Prince appointed in 1736, had served mostly in the North¬ 
ern Factories. In 1748 he was called down from Vizagapatam, where 
He was chief, to the Council of Fort St. David ; and after the rendi¬ 
tion of Madras he was made Deputy Governor there. He does not 
seem to have been responsible for the military discontent which 
existed at this moment, and which in the following September turned 
to open mutiny. That was due to officers and men being paid in 
silver instead of gold at a rate below the current rate of exchange 
{Pub. Cons., May 30 and September 3, 1750). His civil administra¬ 
tion was, however, more open to questiou. Thus in August 1750, 
His servants, Thomas Felling and Singana, were certainly concerned 
Hi acts of oppression {Pub. Cons., August 15, 1750). Rumours of this 
apparently reached the Company, for in the despatch of August 23> 
1751, they ordered him to be sent home, He anticipated his dismissal 
Hy resigning in January 1752. 
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was presented to [Nasir Jang] by Moro Pandit 
and settled his business for two and a half 
lakhs of rupees.’ I added that this news could 
be believed only if reported by a trustworthy 
person from those parts. 

Sunday, May 10 ?—A letter for Shaikh Hasan 
arrived at one o’clock to-day, and immediately 
a peon came and said that the Governor wanted 
me. I ate my food, put on my gown, and went 
to the Governor, having first sent for Mada- 
nanda Pandit. The Governor gave me Shaikh 
Hasan’s letter, and told me to interpret it. I 
gave it to Madananda Pandit to be interpreted, 
which he did as follows :—‘ We took leave of 
you and reached Valudavur at four o’clock 
yesterday afternoon and fired ten shots at the 
fort. They replied with an equal number, 
and we lav the night in the pettai. Those in 
the fort are strong and well equipped with 
munitions of war. If the fort is to be cap¬ 
tured, please send enough men and provisions 
and give orders. Then I will capture it. Two 
messengers, one a Brahman, have come from 
Nasir Jang’s camp with letters from Mahfuz 
Khan and others to Mudamiah of Chidambaram, 
and with letters from Sampati Rao and his vakil 
to the younger brother of Shaikh Ahmad 
(the amaldar of Porto Novo . Some peons too 
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come witli them. I have seized them all and 
am sending them to you with their letters, 
which will inform you of the news at Nasir 
•Tang’s camp. Please tell me what to do, and 
1 will act accordingly.’ 

When this was reported to the Governor, 
ho asked me to interpret the letters to 
Muhammad Khan (amaldar of Chidambaram) 
from Muhammad ’Ali Khan, Mahfuz Khan and 
Sampati Rao. The following arc the contents 
of Mahfuz Khan’s and Sampati Rao’s letters :— 

‘ We have received your letter and understand 
the contents. The Maratha sardars have been 
ordered not to molest the country ; hence¬ 
forth not a single Maratha horseman will 
appear in your parts. Nawab Nasir Jang has 
marched with his army and is camped near 
Wandiwash. After settling the affairs here, 
he will march to Arcot, keep the Nau Roz there, 
stay twelve days, and then march to Hydera¬ 
bad ; so money is urgently needed for the 
palace. Send some on account of tho Chidam¬ 
baram and Bhuvanagiri pargannahs. As there 
will be no further disturbance from the Maratha 
borse, sell the grain and send money at once.’ 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s letter was only com¬ 
plimentary, acknowledging tho receipt of his 
letter and desiring him to write about his 
Welfare. When I had reported the contents of 
These three letters, he asked me what Sampati 
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Kao had written to Shaikh Hamid, younger 
brother of Shaikh Ahmad, amaldar of Porto 
Novo. I reported it as follows :— 

‘ I have received your letter, and understand 
its contents. The servant of God 1 has marched 
from Valudavur to Wandiwash by stages. He 
will proceed to Arcot with the troops, keep the 
Nau Roz there, and then continue his march. 
The French are an evil people ; therefore stay 
not at Porto Novo a minute after reading this 
letter, but join the camp. Should you find any 
hindrance in the way, go to Cuddalore or Fort 
St. David and come hither when you can.’ 

The Governor then desired me to interpret 
the Persian letter from Antaji Pandit, vakil of 
Shaikh Ahmad’s younger brother, to his master. 
The letter was interpreted as follows :— 

‘ By my previous letters it must be well- 
known to you why Nawab Nasir Jang marched 
away all on a sudden. He has now moved 
from Wandiwash and is encamped at Mulavai 
four kos this side of it. ’All Naqi, Taqi Sahib’s 
son, has visited Nasir Jang and settled their 
business for 2\ lakhs of rupees. He will go 
hence to Arcot, keep the Nciu Roz there, remain 
twelve [days] and then proceed to Hyderabad 
by stages. It is not yet decided who shall got 
Arcot. It was agreed to pay Mr. Cope’s 2,000 
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soldiers at tlie rate of 12,000 rupees a month 
which would make 1,44,000 rupees a year. 
But he proposed that, if the Poonamallee, Myla- 
pore and Devanampattanam countries were 
granted them in jaghir instead, the English 
would help the Subahdar 1 and see to it that the 
French never ventured beyond their bounds ; 
he also asked for a naubat. This request was 
written in most subtle words, but it was torn 
in pieces and the English have been dismissed. 
On this Mr. Cope, etc., have returned to Fort St. 
David with shame. Muhammad ’All Khan has 
again written to them explaining all things 
and asking them to return. It is not known 
what they will do or what will happen at 
Areot. The French are moving hither and 
thither, driving out the guards and appointing 
their own people instead. Remain not at Porto 
Kovo, but go to Fort St. David. Saiyid 
Lashkar Klian and Saiyid Sharif Khan have 
been ordered to proceed in advance with 30,000 
horse ; they have received dresses of honour, 
and are about to set out. The Marathas also 
Propose to take leave and go home with their 
forces. Numberless bullocks, horses and other 
animals are dying in camp. The place stinks 
s ° that no one can lie down there.’ On a 
s Bp of paper was written, ‘ Don’t stay at 


* Reading intndhu for irundka . 
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Porto Novo, you need not even trust to Fort St. 
David, but come straight here. Set out and 
join the camp and you will live happily there. 
Do as Sampati Rao has written and set out 
without delay.’ Another slip of paper says 
that Muhammad ’Ali Khan has despatched a 
jemadar (unnamed) to the Governor of Fort 
St. David with an elephant, three horses and a 
dress of honour. When I reported all this to 
the Governor, he said, ‘ Keep the three original 
letters written to Muhammad Khan of Chidam¬ 
baram by Mahfuz Khan, Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan, and Sampati Rao and take copies Of 
them, and write to Muhammad Khan saying 
that copies of the letters are being sent, and 
ask him to pay what is due on the Chidam¬ 
baram mortgage and the Bhuvanagiri lease ; 
also tell him that Sampati Rao and his vakil 
Antaji Pandit have written to the younger 
brother of Shaikh Ahmad, amaldar of Porto 
Novo, warning him not to trust the Fort 
St. David people and urging him to join the 
camp and follow Sampati Rao s advice. He 
told me to copy the other letters and forward 
the originals. I said I would do so. 

The Governor sent for the harkaras, who 
had come, and ltamayyan who brought Mahfuz 
Kh&n’s letter to Muhammad Khan of Chidam¬ 
baram, and asked them who had sent them. 
They replied that they were the people of 
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Mansuk Rao, Muzaffar Jang’s shroff, ancl that 
for fear of being troubled by Nasir Jang, 
Mansuk Rao had paid about 2,000 pagodas to 
the dubash of the Governor of Fort St. David 
and others to secure shelter and protection in 
case Nasir Jang’s people should demand him. 
At his request, the Governor and the dub&sh 
promised to protect him. Thereupon he left 
his family there, and himself has been going 
to and fro between Muzaffar Jang’s camp and 
Cuddaloro. When Muzaffar Jang went to 
Nasir Jang, ho went to Fort St. David and 
stayed there with his family. But when Nasir 
Jang’s men delivered a letter from Shah 
Nawaz Klian to the Governor, the latter sent a 
Company’s peon for him ; he came fearlessly ; 
but he was seized and delivered to the Com¬ 
pany’s peons and sent away with Nasir Jang’s 
harkaras. The peons brought him to Shah 
Nawaz Khan who demanded Muzaffar Jang’s 
treasury accounts. He gave an account of 60 
lakhs of rupees. Though this was correct from 
the date of receiving the Padshah’s parwana 
up to that time, he was told that there was a 
deficiency in the accounts which he must 
uiake good. One of the harkaras related with 
tears that he had been severely beaten. When 
he was asked why he wept, he replied, ‘ I have 
eaten his food and worked for him and cannot 
endure to think of his pangs. I am going with 
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news of him to his mother who is dyino- 0 f 
grief at her son’s troubles. I cannot see their 
common suffering.’ Thereupon the Governor 
turned to me and said, ‘ Both these are said to 
be his servants. How is it that one cannot bear 
his master’s troubles while the other is glad 
and speaks merrily ? ’ I replied, ‘ Are all men 
faithful and loving to their masters ? Only one 
in a thousand will sincerely love his master, 
rejoice only so long as he lives, and take his 
food and clothing with contentment according 
to his position and behaviour. Such a man 
will be rewarded hereafter with heavenly bliss. 
Thus indeed should a servant bo to his 
master. They who do otherwise will neither 
prosper in this life nor hereafter be admitted 
to the joy of Heaven, but go to Hell.’ He 
agreed and ordered me to take these two to 
Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan’s mother. I 
said I would do so, and asked them the 
news about Muzaffar Jang. They replied, 
‘ Muzaffar Jang was till recently in prison. 
Great men like Saiyid Lashkar Khan spoke on 
his behalf, but whenever he went out a curtain 
was drawn round his palankin ; now he goes 
out without it so that all men may see him. 
So his countenance is now moro cheerful. All 
say that the great men have concluded an 
agreement to give him a dress of honour with 
the A root country as soon as they reach the 
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city. Mansuk Rao also lias sent word to 
bis mother to the same effect, adding that 
she need fear nothing and that in five or six 
days his joy will be restored. Thus Mansuk 
Rao is bold. We hear that the Wandiwash 
business has been settled for lakhs of 
rupees by Moro Pandit. It is said that ’All 
A.aqi Saliib has offered to give ten lakhs of 
rupees if Safdar ’A.li Khan’s son should be 
given Arcot, and says that an agreement could 
be made with the French and Chanda Saliib. 
’Ali Naqi Sahib thus settled his business with 
Moro Pandit and returned to his father. He 
[Nasir Jang] will march on when affairs 
have been settled.’ Chidambaram Lai Khan’s 
barkara Ramayyan was then asked by the 
Governor why the Chidambaram mortgage 
and the Bliuvanagiri rent had not been paid 
and why they had written to Mahfuz Klian 
that they had paid the rent to the French 
and that the balances could not be paid as 
Gie Marathas’ ravages had ruined the crops. 
He demanded to know why nothing had been 
Paid even when the Marathas had gone and 
w ben a letter had been sent for the money. 
Ramayyan replied, ‘My master knew that 
^asir Jang would depart, and that you would 
continue to receive the rents. So he made 
excuses to Mahfuz Khan, Muhammad ’Ali 
•h-dn and Sampati Kao about tlio payments ; 
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he has the amounts owing to you ready to be 
paid whenever demanded. Tie is only wait¬ 
ing for your people to come and receive the 
money and thus get rid of the responsibility. 
Moreover he did his utmost to protect the 
Bhuvanagiri and Chidambaram countries from 
plunder and all this has my master done in 
order to preserve your friendship.’ To this 
the Governor replied, ‘ He is a great man, and 
has long been a friend of mine ; but he has 
not treated me well in this. Now that the 
horse have been recalled,, money can be sent. 
Write to him at once asking him to send it 
without delay.’ I explained all this to him. 
The harkara said that he would give Muham¬ 
mad Khan the Governor’s message and ask 
him to send money and to send word in 
advance about the time of its sending. 

When asked what was the news about 
Muzaffar Jang, he said, ‘ He will receive a 
dress of honour on reaching Arcot. I have 
seen him both riding an elephant and in a 
dhooli. The proposal to give Arcot to 
Muhammad ’All Khan and Mahfuz Khan will 
be dropped. Not only has Saiyid Lashkar 
Khan beaten Mir Asad and his people, but has 
prevented the subah from being given to 
Muhammad ’ All Khan, etc. He has impressed 
the fear of you so deeply in Nasir .Tang’s 
mind that it can never be removed. Nasir 
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Jang’s army cannot sleep if they hear the name 
of the French. At last the English have 
learnt that they are good only for trade. They 
have gained nothing, given cause for anger, 
end suffered disgrace.’ 

They added, ‘ Sampati Rao and his 
gumastah Anantaji Pandit sent letters to the 
younger brother of Shaikh Ahmad at Porto 
Novo with messages that, as Nasir Jang 
was moving away, the French people would 
be stirring abroad again, so he should not 
delay but join the camp.’ ‘ Fear of the French 
has struck them so deeply,’ he added, ‘that 
no one is willing to manage the subah of 
Arcot; the country is as good as yours, you 
can do whatever pleases you. Nasir Jang is 
afraid on the one hand of Mansur ’All Khan 1 
and on the other of the Marathas who are 
plundering the country. So ho does not know 
what to do. Moreover he stupefies himself 
with liquor and opium till he cannot distin¬ 
guish between wisdom and folly. Thus Moro 
Pandit and Shall Nawaz Khan have spoiled 
him.’ 

Hearing all this the Governor ordered 
letters to be despatched according to his origi¬ 
nal orders and then went out for a drive. I 
^ v ent to the nut-godown. 


s 


1 The Vizier. 
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My letter to Muhammad Khan of Chidam¬ 
baram runs as follows :•—‘ When your har- 
kara Ramayyan was carrying Mahfuz Khan’s, 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s and Sampati Rao’s 
replies to you, our sepoys seized and brought 
them here. From their contents and from 
what Ramayyan said, I have learnt the state 
of the Chidambaram and Bhuvanagiri par- 
gannahs. The Governor approves of your 
conduct and has ordered me to write to you, 
thanking you for your friendly behaviour, in 
attempting to avoid arrears, and having kept 
the enemy at a distance, so that they could 
do no harm. Ho desires you to pay off the 
arrears of one and a half instalments on the 
Bhuvanagiri and Chidambaram countries and 
thus free yourself from that responsibility. 
Send therefore the money speedily, as written 
above. I have kept the original letters to 
you from Mahfuz Khan, Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan and Sampati Rao, and send you copies. 
You will learn all from them.’ I gave the 
messenger Ramayyan copies of the throe letters 
together with the originals of the letters 
written by Sampati Rao and his vakil Antaji 
Pandit to Shaikh Ahmad’s younger brother 
after taking copies of them. He received 
them, and, having taken leave, departed. 

I sent Mansuk Rao’s people to Iiaji Fazil 
Klian, Muzaffar Jang’s manager, and they told. 
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Mm the same as they had related to the 
Governor, that they had come with 20 Carna¬ 
tic matchlock-men, that they had formerly 
served Chanda Sahib but had fallen into the 
hands of the Marathas in the battle with 
Seslia Rao, that they had waited till now 
fXpecting to bo taken into service, and, as 
they 1 2 were about to depart, they looked on 
themselves as free to take any service they 
could and that they had been seized near 
Valud&vur. I informed the Governor and lie 
ordered them to be sent to Chanda Sahib. I 
sent them accordingly. 

Monday , May Hr —The European soldiers 
returned this morning from Villiyanallur with 
their arms, and some went out from here to 
relieve them. ’Abd-ul-rahman’s sepoys, Shaikh 
Ibrahim’s sepoys and their liorso who had 
been dispersed at various places are assembled 
at Villiyanallur. Shaikh Hasan who had 
encamped with his army near the Valudavur 
tort, in order to take it, arrived last night at 
V illiyanallur being unable to take the place. 
I hear that M. d’Auteuil told this news to 
the Governor at six o’clock. I went to the 
Governor at eight o’clock. He said, ‘ Shaikh 
Gasan himself came to me and declared that 
Ml the jemadars at the fort had sent him 


1 Apparently the Marathas are meant here. 

2 1st Vaigasi, PramOdiita. 
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word that they would surrender the fort to 
him on his arrival on condition that he would 
take them into service, and ho declared that 
if he were permitted to do this, he would 
capture the fort and hoist the white flag. So 
I sent him out; and now, in spite of his 
orders, he has come away.’ I observed, ‘ They 
can do-nothing without Europeans. They are 
like a thread which smells sweet because it 
has touched flowers. They can plunder, but 
they can’t fight.’ He agreed, and related some 
further details about them. 

When we were thus talking, a letter to 
Chanda Sahib from Muhammad Raza at Nasir 
Jang’s camp was sent to me to bo interpreted 
to the Governor. This letter is fictitious. It 
was written in Persian by Qutb-ud-din ’AM 
Khan, saying, ‘ ’Ali Naqi Sahib of Wandiwash 
visited Nasir Jang when he was about to take 
food, and settled his business for lakhs of 
rupees. Besides agreeing to pay a large sum 
towards the darbar expenses, he consented to 
pay larger sums if the Arcot subah were given 
to Safdar ’All Khan’s son. [Nasir Jang] ob¬ 
jected that the French and Chanda Sahib 
would not agree to that. Ho replied that he 
could come to terms with them about it. I 
am sure Nasir Jang means nothing and will 
never give the subah. ’Ali Naqi Sahib is 
spending his money for nothing and talking 
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of plans which can never be realized. By 
Nash* Jang’s camping near Wandiwash, not 
only have the neighbouring villages been 
plundered, but it was feared that the fort would 
be seized as well. They are helpless. Nasir 
Jang is greatly troubled because the French 
have posted guards in the several pargannahs.’ 
When the Governor heard this, he said, ‘ Flo 
should answer that I am displeased with the 
behaviour of the Wandiwash people; even 
if they succeeded, the country would not 
prosper, for I would not suffer them to have 
the subali. Let him write accordingly.’ 
Muhammad Raza’s letter also said, ‘Mir 
Asad kept quiet for a time after he had been 
disgraced by Saiyid Lashkar Khan; but for 
the last two or three days he has been going 
freely to Nasir Jang and telling him that 
he can keep the French in check and rule 
the subali. There is talk of sending reinforce¬ 
ments to Valudavur fort; so if you wish to 
-- 1 •' - 1 - A —ice or don’t betray your inten- 



passed Arcot. I formerly 


wrote to you that the French factories at 
Masulipatam, Yanam, etc., would be seized 
and the Europeans there imprisoned. The 
subahdars now have written that this has 
been done. It has been answered that they 
should be sent here.’ When I reported this to 
the Governor, he asked mo why I mentioned 
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it. I replied that I had only repeated what 
had been read out. He observed, ‘ Tell the 
Brahman to ask Chanda Sahib to write as I 
have already said.’ I agreed and sent Mada- 
nanda Pandit to ask Chanda Sahib to write 
such a letter. He went accordingly and 
returned, after delivering his message, and said, 
‘ Chanda Sahib said that if a slip of paper were 
sent purporting to be written by Mir Asad to 
Murtaza ’All Khan about some intrigue against 
Nasir Jang, it might be made to fall into the 
hands of the guards so that Nasir Jang might 
read it, and distrust Mir Asad and Murtaza 
’All Khan. If such a deceit were used, Mir 
Asad would be suspected and kept in custody 
and his business would bo settled once for all.’ 
The Governor ordered me to send Madananda 
Pandit back to Chanda Sahib to desire him to 
write such a letter if thought advisable. I sent 
him accordingly, and he returned after giving 
his message. When I reported this to the 
Governor he asked if such a letter would 
succeed. I replied, ‘ If the messenger is Clevel¬ 
and bold enough it will succeed ; but other¬ 
wise he will risk his life and we shall lose 
honour. God supports the truth, and success 
depends on Him.’ He agreed. 

Then a letter came from Shaikh Hasan at 
Villiyanallur. The Governor gave it me, say¬ 
ing, ‘ I wonder what new lie lie has written in 




addition to tlie lies he told to get sent there. In¬ 
terpret it.’ At that moment Madananda Pan¬ 
dit returned from Chanda Sahib’s and related 
that the latter would send word about writing 
the letter when he had thouglit over it. The 
Governor then ordered Shaikh Hasan’s.letter to 
be interpreted. It said, ‘After taking leave 
of you, I ordered the sepoys to advance and 
capture the Valudavur fort. But they refused 
to move without their pay. I cannot write 
the trouble they caused. With the greatest 
difficulty were they induced to enter the 
pettai and fire a dozen shot. The enemy fired 
as many in return. But I cannot write the 
troubles they caused when I ordered them the 
next day to attack. So I retired to Villiya- 
nallur, lost wo should be beset with troubles and 
the sardars disgraced when those inside the 
fort learnt of our position. Moreover as Nasir 
Jang was 17 or 18 kos off, it was not prudent 
to attempt taking the Valudavur fort, so I 
departed and came to Villiyanallur. M. 
d’Auteuil, the commander, and the soldiers, 
etc., have all returned. If ordered, I will also 
come in.’ When I reported this, the Governor 
ordered a reply to be written to Shaikh Hasan 
as follows :—‘ I am much astonished at your 
letter. You yourself told me that those in the 
fort would secretly help you, that they said 
they would deliver up the fort if you only 






marched against it, that you. only awaited my 
orders, and that on receiving them you would 
capture the fort, hoist our flag, and lopoit it 
to me. Therefore I wrote to M. d’Auteuil to 
supply you with cartridges, etc. I never pro¬ 
posed your going and you should have told 
me beforehand about the discontent and dis¬ 
obedience of the sepoys. It is not proper to 
write as you have done. Moreover you say it 
was not advisable to do anything when N&sir 
Jang was only 18 kos off. You write thus 
because you are young ; there can be no other 
reason. You cannot capture the Valudavur 
fort, but know that I can take the fort when¬ 
ever I please.’ A reply was accordingly written 

and despatched. 

Tho Governor was then talking with 
some Europeans and I went to the nut- 
godown. 

I heard this evening that Moro Pandit and 
Shah Nawaz Khan had sent a message by 
.Jayaram Pandit from Nash* Jang’s camp ask¬ 
ing Chanda Sahib to discuss certain matters. 
When I enquired why Jayaram Pandit had 
come, Chanda Sahib sent word by vakil 
Subbavyan that he was very tired and had 
gone to take his food, that he (Chanda Sahib) 
would speak to him to-night and accompany 
him to-morrow morning to see the Governor. 
I reported this. 
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Tuesday , May 12 }—At about nine o’clock 
this morning, Chanda Sahib and Raza Sahib 
visited the Governor with Jayaram Pandit, and 
the latter related what Shah Nawaz Khan and 
Moro Pandit had communicated as follows :— 

‘ A lease for Trichinopoly and a mansab jaghir 
for Tanjore will be given to [Chanda Sahib]. 
Shah Nawaz Khan will remain at Arcot for 
four months. If, in the meantime, Chanda 
Sahib gives satisfaction, the Arcot subah will be 
given to him.’ When Jayaram Pandit said that 
such an agreement was proposed, the Governor 
replied, ‘ Well, an agreement should be given 
that Trichinopoly and Tanjore will be granted 
at once, that in four months’ time Arcot will 
be granted, and that Shah Nawaz Khan, after 
remaining there four months, will get a sanad 
signed by Nasir Jang and give it to Chanda 
Sahib.’ Jayaram Pandit replied, ‘ Nasir Jang 
will give Arcot if the money due from the 
Trichinopoly country is paid and if you act as 
Shah Nawaz Khan directs. Nasir Jang has 
come from far; should he give you all you 
desire and depart, what will become of his 
fame ? Must he not make some abatement ?’— 
‘ Well,’ the Governor said, and added, ‘ The 
Tindivanam, Poonamallee, Achcharapakkam, 
Villupuram, Tiruviti, Bhuvanagiri and 
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Devanampattanam countries and Tirtanagari 
and Yenkatammalpettai—have you not heard 
that all these places have been mortgaged 
to us for the money owed to us ? These 
places must be restored to our possession 
until Chanda Sahib has paid the money.’ 
Chanda Sahib said, ‘ The country may be leased 
out to me for a year ; and when Shah Nawaz 
Khan gives me Arcot, I will pay him the 
money and give the French the countries above 
referred to.’—‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ the matter may 
be discussed. If they agree, well and good ; 
if not, the original proposal may be discussed. 
I shall ascertain what they will concede and 
return.’ Chanda Sahib said that Mysore should 
also be included in the terms of peace. The 
Governor interposed and said, ‘ Masulipatam, 
Yanam and other factories belonging to us in 
the north have been troubled by Nasir Jang’s 
orders. Let him direct them not to be in¬ 
terfered with, and get a writing about it. Then 
only I will discuss matters. Moreover they 
have seized seven of our cannon, which must 
be returned.’ [Jayaram Pandit] said that he 
would speak about it and asked for a list. The 
particulars are as follows :— 

2 18-pounders ; 

1 small gun ; 

1 cannon made of bronze ; 

2 12-pounders. 
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Tlio Governor added, ‘ Get these seven [sec] 
cannon returned to me and tell him secretly 
that, if Masulipatam and the country be given 
to me, I will help Nasir Jang with all he needs 
to conquer the country as far as Delhi. I will 
send 4,000 soldiers to smite his enemies. Tell 
him this secretly. 1 ' Jayaram Pandit replied, 
‘ I will certainly do so.’ Thereupon the 
Governor ordered a letter to bo written to Shah 
Nawaz Khan saying that Jayaram Pandit had 
delivered his message, and that he was return¬ 
ing with a reply and secret news which he 
should consider as though said by the Governor 
in person. Such a letter was written, sealed 
with tlio small seal, and given. 

The Governor then gave him a copy of the 
bond executed by Iiidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan 
for the sum he had borrowed, saying that he 
should only take away his wife on paying this 
debt, but otherwise ho would be put to shame. 
He [Jayaram Pandit] said he would tell him 
and added, ‘ Nasir Jang thinks lightly of the 
English and has disgraced them, while he 
praises you whenever your name is mentioned. 
Your sending amaldars and peons without 
fear when there were a lakh of horse with 
guards everywhere has made him think no one 
in the world is as bold as you. He has never 
seen the like. There are not thirty or even 
twenty such men in the whole world. He 
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marvels at your valour. In the midst of a 
great assembly, out of the fulness of his heart, 
Nasir Jang says that had he one such with 
him, he could conquer heaven. Were I to say 
a thousand times as much, I still should not 
exceed his opinion of you.’ The Governor 
replied, ‘ If Masulipatam and the country 
thereabouts be given me, I will send muni¬ 
tions of war from here to Masulipatam and 
Yanam whence they can easily be carried to 
Hyderabad and Aurangabad; we of Pondichery 
will conquer all who disobey him, and I will 
help him with all he needs to fulfil his 
desires. Explain this to Nash-Jang privately.’ 
He said he would do so and then he with 
Chanda Sahib and his son went to talk with 
Madame Dupleix and having taken leave they 
departed. When the Governor asked Jayaram 
Pandit when he would set out, he said he 
would go to-morrow morning. The Governor 
said it would be better to go to-day. He agreed 
and departed. 

Chanda- Sahib, Raza Sahib and others 
wished to visit the new Gouvernei?ient, so the 
Governor ordered a chobdar to take them to 
the Fort, get them admitted without hindrance 
and show them everything of interest. 

In the presence of Chanda Sahib he told 
Jayaram Pandit to say to [Nasir Jang] that 
the orders to capture the Valudavur fort had 
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been revoked ; and tbat lie bad stopped the 
despatch of ships to destroy Masulipatam 
and Yanam ; that, if the French trade were 
stopped, they might lose 10 or 12 thousand 
pagodas a year ; but that, if • they roused 
trouble in those parts, he [Nasir Jang] would 
lose 20 or 30 lakhs, the whole country would 
be conquered and many would perish—such 
evil was threatened to country which yields 
crores of revenue. Jayaram Pandit said that 
he would report this. Then all took leave, 
went to visit the Fort and returned home. 

Jayaram Pandit was sent for at six o’clock 
in the evening, and [asked] if there was any 
news about Muzaffar Jang. He replied, ‘ There 
is much news about him. [Nasir J ang] wishes 
to bestow the country on him and depart, but 
fears he may again join the French and con¬ 
quer Aurangabad and the six subahs of the 
Deccan. All the great people are on Muzaffar 
Jang’s side, but they and Nasir Jang are on 
ill-terms. The same is the case with the 
sepoys. Ho fears to give the country to 
Muzaffar Jang lest he should turn against him, 
and so hesitates. As all are on his side and 
as Nasir Jang does not agree with them, he 
may be forced to give the country to him and 
return.’ The Governor replied, ‘ Whenever 
there is occasion, tell Nasir Jang that, if Muzaffar 
J ang is released, I will stand surety for his not 
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drawing the sword against him.’ Jayaram 
Pandit said that he would certainly relate this 
and added, ‘ Nasir Jang summoned Saiyid 
Lashkar Khan, Saiyid Sharif Khan, Jamil Beg 
Khan, Himayat Bahadur Khan, ’Abd-ul-nabi 
Khan of Cuddapah, and other great men, and 
asked their advice, whether to release Muzaffar 
Jang or depart with him as a prisoner. ’Abd-ul- 
nabi Khan replied that if asked thus publicly, 
none would betray his opinion, but only bow 
to Nasir Jang’s wishes, but that if questioned 
apart, each would express his real thoughts. 
Accordingly Nasir Jang sent for ’Abd-ul-nabi 
Khan of Cuddapah to his private chamber and 
questioned him. He replied, “ Muzaffar Jang 
would never have behaved thus of himself ; 
he must have been persuaded by his vizier 
being himself but young ; moreover he would 
never have made any difference between him¬ 
self and you, his uncle. He only behaved thus 
because it was so fated. It is now past. There¬ 
fore now forgive him, release him and give 
him his own country and Arcot. Then he will 
keep the French quiet, and live at peace in 
these parts. But you must make him swear on 
the Quran never again to transgress beyond 
reasonable bounds, and make him sign an 
agreement. If this is not enough, you may 
make him do this in open darbar. That appears 
to me best. If you should decide to carry him 
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away with you, you must conquer the French, 
capture their fort, imprison Chanda Sahib and 
recover Muzaffar Jang’s children who are at 
Pondichery. If you do not follow one of these 
plans, you will be condemned for leaving your 
sister a pawn for debt in a European town, and 
your dishonour will last as long as the world 
shall endure. You will he blamed even after 
death.” ’Abd-ul-nabi Khan thus spoke in 
order to hasten Nasir Jang’s determination. 
He was then desired to go aside, and the other 
nobles were separately-questioned. They said it 
would be best to release Muzaffar Jang and give 
him a dress of honour and Arcot. That "was 
Msir Jang’s own intention ; but one or two, 
pretending to have his welfare at heart, said 
that, if Muzaffar Jang were released, he would 
win over the nobles and the army, imprison 
Nasir Jang and his faithful advisers, and rule 
the subalis of the Deccan. Being thus alarmed, 
Nasir Jang heard what each had to say, and 
decided that, as the army was to march, 
there was no leisure to discuss matters, and 
that it should he spoken of that night. So the 
army marched, and there was no talk about it. 
I do not know what will be done.’ 

The Governor said that nothing could be 
hxoro glorious for him than the release of 
Muzaffar Jang and the grant to him of the 
Country, and he declared, as solemnly as 
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possible, that, if Muzaffar Jang was set free, he 
would swear that Muzaffar Jang should behave 
well, and even stand surety for him, and that 
he (Jayaram Pandit) could inform Nasir Jang 
of this. He said he would do so. 

The Governor then asked Jayaram Pandit 
how Muzaffar Jang was being treated. He 
replied, ‘ He is treated as though he was Nasir 
Jang’s own son. As Muzaffar Jang is of his 
own blood, will he be ill-used? So it is not 
strange that he is well and kindly treated. 
But Nasir Jang fears that, if he once joined the 
French with his people, he would renew the 
troubles.’ The Governor desired Jayaram 
Pandit so to speak to Nasir Jang as to dispel 
all doubt from his mind. He promised to do 
so, got a pass to depart at midnight, and took 
his leave. He came to me at night, assured me 
that he would relate all things properly and 
return in five days, and so departed. 

Wednesday, May 13 }—The Governor sent 
for me this morning and asked if Jayaram 
Pandit had gone. I said that he had just 
departed. He asked why he had not gone last 
night. I replied, ‘ Whose business is it ? How 
can he be as active as those who are personally 
concerned ? Our people worried him till eight 
o’clock and at last he departed.’ 
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He then asked if there was any news from 
Cuddalore. I replied I had heard that 500 
sepoys with two 3-pounders had marched and 
halted at Padirikuppam Choultry, on the way 
to Wandiwash. He asked why they had been 
sent. I replied, ‘ Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s mater¬ 
nal uncle was a sardar in Madura or there¬ 
abouts and was conquering the Tinnevelly 
country. But the poligars grew turbulent, 
murdered their Muhammadan master and car¬ 
ried off his treasure. Thereupon Muhammad 
'* ’Ali Khan wrote to Mr. Cope, for sepoy volun¬ 
teers, promising to pay them himself, and they 
say that therefore they are going. Moreover 
he has sent for 5 lakhs of rupees from 
Trichinopoly to give to Nasir Jang. 500 horse 
and 1,000 foot are coming as an escort to pre¬ 
vent the treasure from being plundered by the 
French this side of the Coleroon. Perhaps the 
500 sepoys have been sent to make the French 
believe that the English are sending the 
treasure, so that they may bo deceived and, in 
the meantime, the money may reach the camp. 
Another account is that it has been decided to 
give Arcot to Muhammad ’All Khan and that 
he has sent for the 500 sepoys as a guard. 
This is what I hear people say ; you must 
decide what is true.’ I added, ‘ Muhammad 
’Ali Khan’s letter was brought by a camel-mes¬ 
senger, after which the sepoys were sent put. 
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He said that Muhammad ’All Khan had re¬ 
ceived a dress of honour. If that be true, we 
shall hear about it this evening.’ The Governor 
replied that the gift of a dress of honour must 
be false, as we should have heard of it already. 
I replied, ‘ We might believe it if we had 
had written news of it. Formerly Chanda 
Sahib’s vakil, Muhammad Baza, wrote that 
Muhammad ’All Khan had received one. 
Did he not again write that Saiyid Lashkar 
Khan prevented its being given ? We must 
therefore wait, and not believe it even though 
they claim that it really has been given. They 
may be playing a trick on us.’ 1 He agreed. 

He then asked what Mr. Cope was doing. 
I replied, ‘ Nothing particular. He arrived at 
the Manjakuppam garden without ceremony 
at midnight, when all were asleep, and he has 
remained there ever since. The recall of his 
native troops has paralysed everything but 
hi s tongue. I hear he boasts that, though he 
returned in anger, he has been sent for again 
and that he will go.’ 

He then asked what had resulted from my 
letter to Muhammad Khan of Chidambaram, 


1 In a consultation held at St. David’s on April 30/May 11, 
Floyer reports that Muhammad ’Ali has been appointed Naw&b and 
desires the sepoys in his service in the St. David s bounds to be sent 
out to liim. In consequence it is resolved to advance their arrears, 
amounting to 14,000 rupees, and send them out, 
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telling him to send money. I replied, ‘ He 
says Muhammad ’Ali Khan has received the 
country, and his people have come for the 
money ; and he is promising to send it to him 
instead of paying it to us, and alarming our 
people with stories that, if they remain, they 
will be seized. He speaks thus thoughtlessly, 
although our people have told him that, if he 
refuses the money, he will have to bear it on 
his head and deliver it to the last cash, as it 
belongs to the French, and that, if threats ever 
prevented you from getting it, it would be as 
though the Sun had risen in the south instead 
of in the east. He was advised, therefore, to 
speak with caution and forethought. There¬ 
upon those at the cutchery said that the dis¬ 
cussion had better be deferred till next day, as 
they were growing angry.’ 

I added, ‘ Not a single inhabitant is to bo 
found in the villages of the Tindivanam, 
Achcharapakkam, etc., countries. All the 
houses have been destroyed. The grain, the 
crops and everything else have been stolen or 
cut down, all the places plundered and ruined ; 
and finally the cattle have been driven off. A 
cultivator must get everything new or must be 
supplied with everything. The Yillupuram. 
Tiruviti and Venkatampettai countries are in 
the same state. Pandara Mudali owes money 
on account of Tirtanagari, but he is at I ort bt. 
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David. This country is in good order, and 
Muttukrishna Pillai, Mr. Floyer’s dubash, 
has sunk a well for irrigation.’—‘Well,’ he 
said, ‘ God bless us.’ Then I went to the nut- 
godown. 

Thursday , May 14 }—The Governor sent 
for me this morning, and, when I went, asked 
if there was any news. I replied, ‘ The army 
is camping at Wandiwash. I hear that they 
are demanding the surrender of Chanda 
Sahib’s wife, daughters and elder brother 
(Muhammad ’All Khan of Polur), and ten 
lakhs of rupees. The Wandiwash people 
reply that they went to Pondichery three 
months ago, and that an agreement had already 
been made for four lakhs of rupees. Moreover 
Saiyid Lashkar Khan, ’Abd-ul-nabi Khan of 
Cuddapah, Moro Pandit and others urge that 
it is wrong to demand the surrender of women, 
and that the great should only speak with men, 
fight with them and punish them. Such, they 
say, is the custom andSafdar ’All Khan’s wife, 
’All Dost Khan’s wife and other widows who 
are in the fort of Wandiwash should not be 
troubled, their surrender should not be de¬ 
manded nor should there bo talk of attacking 
or demanding money from them. I hear such 
a dispute has‘arisen. Moreover you desired 
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Chanda Sahib to write to the Governor of Fort 
St. David offering him more territory than 
Nasir Jang had promised and to show him all 
respect. The letter was not written at once 
but only the day before yesterday. I am 
told that no reply has yet been received.’ 

Then two letters came from the camp 
written by jemadar Kalay Khan, one to Jaya- 
ram Pandit and another to Chanda Sahib, 
both under one cover and addressed to Jaya- 
ram Pandit. Another letter, in Marathi, was 
also received, addressed to Gundo Pandit who 
is with Chanda Sahib. The cover addressed 
to Jayaram Pandit was opened. His letter 
says that on the night of the fifth of Jamadi- 
ul-akhir corresponding with our Monday, the 
1st Vaigdsi , 1 Muhammad ’Ali Khan was given 
the subah of Arcot and a dress of honour ; 
• . that, if Chanda Sahib would take him into 
service, he should write accordingly, else there 
would be difficulties ; that orders should bo 
obtained and sent whatever was decided; 
that the same has been written to Nawab 
Sahib ; that he should be spoken to and orders 
obtained, since the writer has been waiting 
lor so long and is short of money. Chanda 
Sahib’s and Gundo Pandit’s letters were about 
the same matter. When this was reported to 
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the Governor, he said that the story of the 
grant made to JVtnhammad A.li Khan was a 
lie, that it was a mere trick, and the matter 
should be enquired into. So saying he ordered 
me to summon the peon who brought the 
letters. The latter said, ‘ It is intended to 
give dresses of honour both to Muhammad 
’Ali Khan and to Muzaffar Jang. A flag for 
the latter is being prepared in the Dyeing 
bazaar, and his tent, elephants, hoises, etc., 
accompany him. Fear of you causes great 
confusion in the camp. A a sir Jang was 
afraid to encamp at Yaludavur and so has 
gone to Wandiwash. Saiyid Lashkar Khan, 
Saiyid Sharif Khan and other nobles are 
urging Nasir Jang in all ways to release 
Muzaffar Jang, give him the country and the 
dress of honour, and send him to Pondichery. 
Saiyid Lashkar Khan and Saiyid Sharif Khan 
were ordered to march in advance with 15,000 
horse, but they obstinately refused to move 
until Muzaffar Jang had received the dress of 
honour ; to induce them to march, they were 
given dresses of honour and an elephant, and 
told that they might proceed to Hyderabad 
with their troops and the troops that serve as 
volunteers under him, Nasir Jang promising 
to join them there. But they still refused 
to move until Muzaffar Jang had been 
released. Therefore he consulted ’Abd-ul-nabi 
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Khan of Cuddapah, Himayat Bahadur Khan 
of Kandanur, and others, and they said with 
one accord that he should he released and put 
in possession of Arcot, Adoni, etc. Nasir Jang 
cannot make up his mind. Perhaps he is afraid 
of something happening to him if Muzaffar 
Jang is released.’ He replied, ‘ The letters do 
not agree with the messenger’s report. These 
people have sent to Jayaram Pandit in the 
jemadar’s name, thinking that by saying the 
subah has been given to Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan, they will be offered more money, and 
asked to get the subah for us. That is all.’ 
I said that must be the case. He then ordered 
me to send the letter on to Chanda Sahib, 
and dismiss the bearer. 

As we were talking at leisure about various 
matters, ’Abd-ul-rahman’s vakil, Dost Muham¬ 
mad, came with a note for 2,000 rupees, being 
the amount of the sepoys’ usual batta at the 
rate of 3 fanams and a measure of rice for each 
trooper and one faiiam and a measure of rice 
for every foot soldier per day, and asked for 
the money. Thereupon he said to mo that not 
a single rupee could be paid and asked whence 
the money could be got. I replied that ho 
could expect nothing from the Tamils but that 
Lazar might have it. He agreed, and, having 
called his writer Muttayyan, told him to go to 
Lazar and get a loan of 10,000 rupees, to be 
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repaid in nine or ten days. He went accord¬ 
ingly and I went to the nut-godown. 

Monday , May IS. 1 —The Governor sent for 
me this morning [and said] ‘ The army that 
lay encamped at Wandiwash has moved and 
is halting on the banks of the Cheyyar near 
Tirnvattiyhr. Nasir Jang’s tent is a mile 
from Wandiwash. Taqi Sahib was asked to 
visit [Nasir Jang] and not only pay 10 lakhs 
of rupees, hut also deliver up Chanda Sahib s 
wife and children, his brother, Muhammad 
'All Khan of Polur, and others. As it was 
not expected that these demands would he 
complied with, he [Nasir Jang] declared he 
would attack them, and made preparations. 
4,000 Maratha horse have plundered Sadras, 
Covelong, places round Madras, the Poona- 
mallee, Manimangalam, Utramallur, Salavak- 
kam, Chingleput and Conjeeveram, etc., 
countries, ravished the women and ruined 
the districts.’ I replied that they had done 
the same as they had done here. 

He sent for me at eleven o’clock, and said, 
‘The Company have sent two medals for 
’Abd-ul-rahman and Shaikh Hasan with 
commissions for them as captains. These 
must be presented with a gold chain and a 
dress of honour each, the chains to weigh 


1 8th Vatgcki, Pramoduta. 
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150 pagodas each., and the dresses of honour 
to cost 300 rupees. 1 To-morrow I shall assume 
the red ribbon and the Cross of St. Louis, so 
have ready at six o’clock to-morrow morning 
the naubat and other musical instruments, 
dancing girls, etc.’ I agreed and sent word to 
the several people to he ready with everyt hin g. 

The Governor went to M. Carvalho’s 2 * * * * house 
as he was to be entertained there this after¬ 
noon and evening. I came home for my 

food. 

. 

I went this evening to M. Carvalho’s gar¬ 
den where the Governor was. He asked if 
there was any news. I replied that the 
army was at Wandiwash. He asked me if 
that was all. I said, ‘ Yes.’ 

When I was going away, Vasudeva Pan¬ 
dit’s son came and said to the Governor, * A 


1 Cf. Yol. VI, p. 22, n., supra. 

a Francisco Carvalho was a Portuguese merchant of Madras, who 

" r as concerned in many of Dupleix’ mercantile ventures. He was born 
;t bout 1700 (Mayors Court Pleadings, 1743, f, 57) aud married Marie 

Hilaire, possibly daughter of the surgeon of that name who was 
^arly in the century emplo} 7 ed on missions to Arcot. Carvalho resided 

Madras till its capture in 1746, and then went to Pondicbery, 
' v hence he returned to Madras in 1761. He had five daughters, 
rj^rie married Jacques Law on February 22,1751; Jeanne married 
^ u pleix’ nephew, Kerjean, on November 27, 1753 ; Fran^oise married 
a French Company’s servant, Denis ; the other two married English 
j 0 mpany’s servants—Charles Floyer, the younger and Charles Smith. 

e ^nne seems to have been Kerjean’s second wife. It may be 
j^ted in Law’s Plainte, p. 75, he says, that Kerjean married his sister ; 

e should have said, sister-in-law. 
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peon who went to bathe in the tank in 
Banga Pillai’s Choultry near the Murungam- 
pakkam river, saw a small mortar and 
barrel containing 23 shots, brought them and 
showed them to me.’ So saying he showed the 
mortar to the Governor. He examined it and 
showed it to M. Law. The Governor said, 

' When the English attacked Ariyankuppam 
and besieged Pondichery, they may have 
dropped it in the tank in their retreat. You 
may have it.’ I told Yasudeva Pandit’s son to 
take it away. lie salaamed, took the small 
mortar, and went home. I then went out [in 
my palankin]. 

Tuesday , May 19 . 1 —This morning shroff 
Muttukumarappa Chetti and the Yaduga 
goldsmith Ayyanan brought two gold chains 
and weighed and delivered them. They cost 
1,000 rupees including the expense of making ; 
the dresses of honour cost 300 rupees. Taking 
these and a basket of Achin oranges to be 
offered to the Governor with my congratula¬ 
tions I waited for a suitable time, and went in 
as soon as he came out to the central hall after 
dressing. I said, ‘ God has blessed you with 
the Cross of St. Louis and the red ribbon. For 
slaying Anwar-ud-din, establishing Chanda 
Sahib in Arcot and defeating Nasir Jang with 
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his lakh of horsemen, you will receive the 
grand cordon of the Order of the Holy Ghost.’ 1 
Thus I paid my congratulations and offered 
him the oranges. Then M. Bury arrived at 
seven o’clock. The Governor put on the Cross 
of St. Louis, which hung from a red ribbon six 
fingers broad worn round the neck as men 
wear an upper-cloth. Immediately the sepoys 
and horsemen who were drawn up from the 
Fort gate to the Governor’s gate, and the 
Europeans' who were drawn up in the Fort, 
fired a volley and the ships fired four or five 
salutes of 21 guns. All the Europeans then 
came and embraced the Governor. Those 
entitled to kiss him paid their respects thus, 
and the others offered their compliments. I 
also paid my respects. He looked as glad and 
proud as a king, and I believe he will win 
great glory and fortune. Thus amidst general 
rejoicings, and the clash of the naubat and 
other music, the Governor passed through the 
assembled troops to the church in the Fort to 
hear mass, followed by Muzaffar Jang’s 32 
elephants with howdahs, etc. Three salutes 
and three volleys were fired during mass. 
Ships also fired salutes ; the naubat, etc.. 


1 The Order of the Holy Ghost was founded by Henri III, when 
the Order of St. Michel had begun to decline in dignity, and was 
originally limited to 36 members. It was never in fact bestowed 
on Dupleix. 
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played and the captains, lieutenants and 
other officers presented arms to the Governor 
as he went both to and from the church. 

This morning when the soldiers and sepoys 
were drawn up from the Villiyanallur gate to 
the Governor’s house, the Governor went at 
half-past seven to the tent pitched by the 
Villiyanallur gate with all the councillors and 
other European gentlemen, to the sound of 
the naubat, etc., and halted there. Then he 
ordered me, the Second, M. Guillard, and one 
or two officers to march with music, etc., to 
the Bound-hedge, receive Chanda Sahib and 
bring him in. We set out accordingly. M. 
d’Auteuil, M. Bussy, and others who had for¬ 
merly gone to Arcot with the army, were 
awaiting his arrival at Mortandi Choultry to 
meet him at the Bound-hedge. 

When he had returned home the Company’s 
merchants, Lakshmana Nayakkan (son of 
Antannan, the Company’s dubash at Yanam), 
Seshachala Chetti and others offered congratu¬ 
lations and paid their respects. Then Nawab 
Chanda Sahib, his son, Raza Sahib, and others 
came also to offer congratulations. They 
talked to the Governor about Nasir Jang’s 
army camping near Wandiwash and the tricks 
attempted by Mir Asad and Muhammad 
’All Khan. Then they departed. 
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Muzaffar Jang’s son, Haji Fazil Khan, ancl 
others also came to congratulate him and 
departed. The grant of the Cross of St. Louis 
and the red ribbon to the Governor by the 
Kin« of France for his having defeated the 
English made the townspeople as joyous as 
though they had found a hidden treasure. 
Their joy is indescribable. 1 pi ay God not 
only to bless the Governor with success and 
authority for a hundred years but also to 
bestow on him a son to enjoy his lofty position 
"and remain here for ever. Surely it must 


come to pass. 

I will now write about the medals and the 
commissions sent from Europe to Shaikh 
’Abd-ul-rahman and the dresses of honour 
that were given. 

When I showed the chains to the Governor 
this morning, lie examined them and gave me 
the two medals telling me to have them tied 
to the chains with bright-coloured ribbons 
and to lay them out with the dresses of 
honour, each set separately. At once, 1 
called Appu and Tyagu and ordered them to 
bring ribbon and tie the medals to the chains, 
and place them with the dresses of honour on 
the table in the Governor’s writing-room. 
When I reported this, he said, ‘ Send for 
’Abd-ul-rahman and Shaikh Hasan. I will 
present them with the medals and the dresses 
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of honour as soon as I return from the 
church.’ So I sent a peon for them and they 
came. The Governor returned from the 
church, wearing his Cross, and, having taken 
his coffee, drank to the King’s health amidst 
shouts of Vive le roi. A salute of 21 guns was 
fired at the Fort and from the ships and 
salutes were also fired at the Villiyanallur 
camp. When the Governor entered the central 
hall, he ordered ’Abd-ul-rahman, Shaikh 
Hasan, and the councillors to be summoned ; 
and having put the chain with the medal round 
Shaikh ’Abd-ul-rahman’s neck, he ordered me 
to invest him with the dress of honour. 
When this had been done, the same was done 
for Shaikh Hasan. When he put the chains 
round their necks, he touched their cummer- 
bands, according to the Muhammadan cus¬ 
tom. 1 Then they salaamed and the Governor 
complimented them on medals and commis¬ 
sions being sent them by the Company as a 
reward of their services and valour in time of 
need; and ordered the commissions to be 
brought. When he was told they were not on 
the table, he went angrily to fetch them 
himself. He gave them to M. Boyelleau to 
be read and delivered to them when they had 


1 I am informed that this is customary as a sign of approval, 
when a superior bestows presents on an inferior. 
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been entered in the Council’s register. 1 The 
Governor then turned to them and said, 

‘ M. Boyelleau will enter your commissions in 
the register and give them to you. Now you 
may mount your steeds and go in procession 
round the streets.’ Accordingly, they paid 
their respects, took leave, mounted their 
elephants, and went home by the European 
street followed by their horsemen. They 
asked me to go with them, but as the Governor 
had not told me to do so, I said that I would 
follow them shortly. ’Abd-ul-rahman did not 
show the least joy on receiving his presents 
but looked downcast. Shaikh Hasan did 
the same, but not so much as ’Abd-ul-rahman. 
As Tituvailuvar says in his Rural ‘A 
mirror reflects what appears before it, so the 
face betrays what is in the mind.’ Never 
do the words of the wise prove false, for they 
have drawn them from their own knowledge. 
Shaikh ’Abd-ul-raliman and Shaikh Hasan first 
served as sepoys in the Malay ala country, 
where they lived in poverty. A hen they could 
get no service, they borrowed money or way¬ 
laid travellers in the jungles, or even begged. 
So they lived, lacking money to buy them 
gowns. When war was threatened between 


1 Copies of these commissions, ’Abd-ul-rahm&n’s as ‘Commandant 
de cipayes ’ and Shaikh Hasan’s as ‘ Commandant de cipaye cavallene, 
both dated July 8.1749, may still be read in P.R. No. 28, ft. 534-o3o. 
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the English and French Kings, 1 2 Mah&raja Raja 
Sri Monsieur Dupleix Bahadur Jang enter¬ 
tained in his service Shaikh Hasan, ’Abd-ul- 
rahman, and others who had formerly served 
in the troubles at Mahe on the coast of 


Malabar. After those troubles were over, 


Shaikh Hasan, Bikkan Khan, etc., came here 
with 200 sepoys. A year later Bikkan Khan, 
and 100 sepoys were sent back, and Shaikh 
Hasan with his 100 sepoys invited to stay. He 
did not receive enough even to buy conjee and 
so lived by borrowing ; but, as he was destined 
to enjoy good fortune, news came of war being 
declared in Europe between England and 
France.'- Thereon Shaikh Hasan was sum¬ 
moned and directed to invite his elder brother 
(who was out of service in Malabar) with 500 
or 600 sepoys. ’Abd-ul-rahman came accord¬ 
ingly. 3 When, by good fortune, Maharaja 


1 i.e., in 1740, when it seemed likely that France would help Spain 
against us. It was not Dupleix however who enlisted them. See 
below. 

2 This was in September 1744. 

3 The foregoing is a generally accurate account ot the origin of 
sepoys in the French service. They were first employed at Mah6 m 
the war with Boyanore, 1739-40, when Dupleix was still at Chander- 
na"ore. Early in 1742 Dumas ordered three companies of them over to 
the Coromandel Coast to assist in defending Karikil against the 
Tanioreans. Two companies were sent back in 1743, and broke ; but 
others again were obtained in 1746 at the request of La Bourdonnais, 
who had seen them in action at Mahe in 1741. It is interesting to note 
that, whereas the English soon appointed European drill-sergeants and 
a European adjutant to their Sepoy corps, Dupleix left the command 
and discipline entirely in Indian hands except when sepoys were 
co-operating with European troops. 
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Raja Sri General Dupleix Bahadur captured 
Madras which had been in the hands of the 
English for 121 years and contained the nine 
gems in abundance, ’Abd-iil-rahman and his 
brother seized palankins, elephants, horses, etc., 
such as they had never seen before, and the 
Governor permitted all to keep their booty. 
Thus ’Abd-ul-rahman got all the plunder of 
the thousand sepoys under him, and became 
rich. When the English were attacked at 
Fort St. David and they attacked the French 
at Pondicherv, lie brought some men under 
pretence of enlisting them as sepoys, plundered 
the neighbouring villages, beat and plundered 
the poor, and thus became yet richer. He 
made more money on the expedition against 
Anwar-ud-din Khan by telling Chanda Sahib 
that he had raised 2,000 horsemen and sepoys. 
When Tanjore was plundered, and negotiations 
were entered into with the Raja, he made five 
or six lakhs more. Thus he has acquired ton 
or fifteen lakhs. Then, knowing that the 
Navaits are the children of mad widows, he 
thought he could make himself strong and 
seize the country. As Nasir Jang did nothing 
when Chanda Sahib seized the country, as 
the Padshah’s power was small, and no one 
cared who held the country,—for these reasons 
he resolved to seize it for himself, or at 
least obtain a mansab of 5,000 horse for his 


w 
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assistance of the subahdar, being led to this by 
the wealth he had acquired. 1 So he cares little 
for his commission as captain from Europe or 
his present and medals. Moreover he does not 
expect to hold his present place long, so the 
presents arc unwelcome, for his project^ must 
fail if he remains much longer here and the 
acceptance of the presents is a check upon his 
departure. So displeasure was reflected in his 
face. I write according to my belief. Seeing 
that he is unwilling to receive presents from 
him through whose influence he has risen so 
high, I am sure he will follow once more that 
great Goddess 2 3 with whom he kept company 
when he came from Mahe, for he is destined 
to become poor or suffer some bodily infirmity. 
As God has caused so much to come to pass in 
accordance with my wishes, I believe He will 
do so now. I write according to my opinion. 

When the Governor was taking his dinner, 
all drank to the King’s health, and seven or 
eight salutes of 21 guns were fired from the 
Fort and from the ships, and the army at 
Yilliyanallur fired five or six salutes of 21 
guns at the same time. 

The Governor sent for me this evening and 
asked if there was any news about Nash* Jang 


1 Kaikkullai irukkira valavalappaithottn ; literally, ‘ by the grease 

in his hand.’ 

3 i.e., the Goddess of misfortune. 
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at "Wandiwash. I replied that no special news 
had been received. 

He then asked if I had congratulated 
Muzaffar Khan. 1 2 * Can I go,’ I asked, ‘ without 
your orders ? ’ He replied, ‘ It is but proper 
that you should congratulate him on the pres¬ 
ents the Company has given him. 1 forgot 
to tell you. Tou had better go to-morrow.’ 
I said I \#>uld do so and went to the nut- 
godown. 

To-night there was both dancing and sing¬ 
ing, and all day they amused themselves with 
cards and singing. I think the sound of our 
guns will alarm Msir Jang and his army as 
if it had been thunder. The wise will think 
the same. 

Wednesday , May 20 }—The Governor sent 
for me this morning, and asked if Nash- 
Jang’s camp were still near Wandiwash or 
had moved further. I replied, ‘He is still 
there. The wife of Husain ’All Khan, Safdar 
’Ali Khan’s younger brother, 4 was not well 
treated either by Safdar ’All Khan’s wife, or 
even by Dost ’All Khan’s wife, her mother-in- 
law. Consequently, what could she expect 
from such people as Taqi Sahib, Muhammad 

1 10th Vaigdu, Pramdduta. 

2 He was killed at the battle of the DAmalcheruvu Pass (Calendar 

°f the Madras Records , 1740-44. p. 30). One of Orme’s correspondents 

{Ornie MSS., Various , 15, f. 5, etc.) describes him as an ‘impertinent 
youth ’ though a soldier of courage. Cf. Op. cit pp. 31 and 33. 
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’All Kh.an of Polur and the other Navaits ? 
Nevertheless, she remained with her mother-in- 
law. When the wives of Dost ’Ali Khan, 
Chanda Sahib and Husain ’Ali Khan left Pondi- 
chery, during the English troubles, Chanda 
Sahib’s wife alone went to Wandiwash ; the two 
others absolutely refused to go where Husain 
’All Khan was. When Chanda Sahib’s women¬ 
folk reached Wandiwash, ’Ali Na® Sahib was 
sent to fetch the families of ’Ali Dost Khan 
and Husain ’Ali Khan. When ’Ali Naqi Sahib 
came and explained matters to ’Ali Dost 
Khan’s wife, she agreed to go as she had her 
son, daughters-in-law and grandchildren at 
Wandiwash ; but Husain ’Ali Khan’s wife said 
that she had no protector . there, that she 
had lived with her mother-in-law at Pondi- 
chery, and gone with her to V aludavur, 
but that she would not accompany her to 
Wandiwash. ’Ali Dost Khan’s [wife ?] 1 alone 
accompanied ’All Naqi Sahib. Husain ’Ali 
Khan’s wife stayed at Yaludavur for three or 
four months, meaning to return to Pondichery 
when ’Ali Dost Khan’s wife and the others did 
so. But as they did not, she sent word to Mir 
Asad and went to Chetpattu, where she lias 
been ever since. When Nasir Jang marched 
from Yaludavur and halted near Wandiwash, 


1 The'original/reads 4 daughter. 






Mir Asad sent for lier, and asked her to petition 
Nasir Jang, saying that Taqi Sahib had seized 
30 lakhs of rupees belonging to her husband 
and his fort and jaghir which should have 
passed either to her or to the master of the 
country. He also desired her to go to Nasir 
Jang’s camp, explain her grievances to his 
-women, and present her petition. On her doing 
this, Taqi Sahib was ordered to deliver up the 
money, the fort, Chanda Sahib’s women, etc. 
He replied that he could give up neither the 
women nor the fort, but that he was willing 
to pay 2\ lakhs of rupees, as already agreed ; 
when, ho asked, was it ever the custom to give 
up women ? When he thus replied in respectful 
words, one day a severe answer was returned 
with threats of raising batteries, scaling the 
walls, and seizing the fort ; and a gun was fired 
at the walls. Five or six guns were fired in 
answer, and when their great shot fell upon 
Nasir Jang’s army, his people were alarmed, 
and he ordered those near the fort to camp 
three miles this side of it. Now Chanda Sahib 
sends news that his language is more moderate. 
There was a heavy storm of wind and rain 
yesterday which heat down Nasir Jang’s tents, 
so that the palace women went forth and he 
himself narrowly escaped a tent’s falling upon 
him. Inasmuch as his tents fell in spite of 
their being securely fastened with pegs of iron, 
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and he himself had to seek shelter, what must 
have been the condition of the rest ? In the 
confusion that ensued, a rumour arose that 
Muzaffar Jang had escaped ; but when men 
went to seek him, he replied that, if he had 
only desired escape, he need never have been 
made prisoner, whereby he was suffering so 
great troubles. When Nasir Jang heard this, 
he said his words were true. This same news 
was reported both by the man who came to 
Chanda Sahib and by him who came to 
Muzaffar Jang’s mother.’ 

T&nappa Mudali then came and salaamed. 
The Governor turned to me and said, ‘ Lazar 
came to me live or six days ago, saying that 
the live years’ lease of the Karikal villages 
had expired and offering 1,000 rupees for its 
renewal for another live years. I said I 
should consult you about it. What are the 
rents of your villages and his ? ’ I said we each 
paid 3.500. 1 The Governor said that the lease 
would expire in June. I agreed ; and lie 
added that, when new leases were given, the 
rents would have to be raised. I replied that 
T had gained little by my lease, as every year 
something or other happened to eat up my 
profits. The Governor replied, ‘ M. Le Riche, 
who is on the spot, writes that the profits are 


1 Sr. pagodas. 





great, that many would pay a higher rent for 
the grant of the new lease and that the 
Karikal merchants should be consulted befoie 
it is disposed of. I therefore intend to raise 
the rent of your villages by 500 and Lazar’s 
by 200 pagodas. If you agree, the matter can 
be settled at once. What da you say ? It can 
be settled and recorded at to-morrow’s council.’ 
I said that I would agree but that Lazar must 
also be consulted. He was accordingly con¬ 
sulted and agreed. When we reported our 
acceptance of the Governor’s terms, he told 
Lazar that he would settle the matter at the 
council, and gave him leave. He then spoke 
to me about the settlement of my affair, and 
said that I might manage my villages myself 
without leasing them out to others. I said 
I had done that before and would continue to 
do so. ‘ So be it,’ he said. Then M. d’Auteui! 
and other officers came. As it was then 
eleven o’clock, I went to my office. 

HPiji Fazil visited me with a servant this 
evening and said, 1 This is a servant of Muzaf- 
far Jang who has sent him with a letter and 
message for the Governor. Let him be taken 
to him.’ Haji Fazil went at once with the 
servant and Madananda Pandit to see the 
Governor. The Governor went into a room 
this side, sat down and asked what they 
Wanted. On hearing that Muzaffar Jang had 






sent him a letter by his servant, he told Mada- 
nanda Pandit to read it. It was interpreted 
as follows ‘ When I was with you? army, 

I informed you from time to time of what was 
happening, so that you saw all things as 
plainly as a nelli-bcrry in the hand. Had but 
the officers waited with me that night for 
three more hours, everything would have 
fallen out as we wished. But as they departed, 
the affair was ruined and I was troubled 
and made prisoner. What happened was 
according to the will of God. Formerly I 
wrote for my mother and others to be sent. 
Had they come, they would have arranged 
for my release or at least comforted me with 
their presence. But my fate ruled otherwise. 
My mother, son and others are under your 
protection ; be pleased to guard them well. I 
swear by your Jesus Christ that I have no 
protector but you. Bear this well in mind. 
God’s will be done. You are the sole support 
of me and my children. As for the enemy, he 
would rather slay than release me. God’s will 
remains to be seen and it is for us to obey Him.’ 
] thus interpreted the letter. 

The Governor asked Haji Fazil about the 
matter. He said, 1 The servant tells me that 
Saiyid Lashkar Khan, Saiykl Sharif Khan, 
Sanoji Nimbalakar and other sardars have 
received dresses of honour together with 
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orders to march to Hyderabad with, t leu 
troops. They are now ready. Some ha"v e 
struck their tents, to indicate that they 
are ready to march. Shah Nawaz Khan, 
Kliazi Dayem and Moro Pandit are on Nasir 
Jang’s side. All the other sardars and their 
troops regard Nasir Jang as a drunkard, unfit 
for his present position, and believe that 
Muzaffar Jang alone of his family is fit to be 
subahdar ; and many noblemen wish for his 
release. This they have sought many times ot 
Nasir Jang. But he still fears that, if Muzaffar 
Jang were free, he would be dangerous, for 
people would join him, and so is unwilling to 
release him. Shall N awaz Khan, Kliazi Dax em 
and Moro Pandit all tell him that, if Muzaffar 
Jang were released, he would seize and impii- 
son both him and themselves, that Saiyid 
Lashkar Khan, the mansabdars, jemadars and 
others would choose Muzaffar Jang as their 
leader, seize the country, and exercise authoi it} , 
and that therein they have spoken the mere 
truth, but he must do as he pleases. On this 
Nasir Jang, who had been inclined to release 
Muzaffar Jang, changed his purpose. Moreover 
the Padshah has thrice sent his parwana to 
Muzaffar Jang ; but Nasir Jang s harkaras 
Waylaid the messengers, so that the parwana 
Was delivered to Nasir Jang who read it and 
Put it into his escritoire. This is why Nasir 
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Jang has abandoned the idea of releasing 
Muzaffar Jang, now fearing that he will 
become an enemy and seek his death. Saiyid 
Lashkar Khan and others wish to seize Nasir 
Jang ; but we await the will of God. As 
many ships have come with three or 
four thousand soldiers, he fears he may be 
attacked at any moment of the day or night— 
his fear is indescribable. I hear that he will 
either encamp at Arcot and Lalapettai or go 
right away. Horses, bullocks, elephants, etc., 
are dying off in great numbers ; and some 
jemadars, who had three or four horses, now 
have to march afoot. Such is the camp news. 
Many men have perished but a much greater 
number of horses, bullocks, etc.’ The Governor 
then asked if Muzaffar Jang’s imprisonment 
was severe. He replied that, if it had been, he 
could not have written any letters. There¬ 
upon the Governor asked Haji Fazil why 
Saiyid Lashkar Khan, Jamil Beg Khan and the 
other nobles who are befriending Muzaffar 
Jang could not seize and imprison Nasir Jang. 
Haji Fazil replied, ‘ After all, Nasir Jang is the 
master, and so they are trying to persuade him. 
But if he will not agree, they will seize and 
imprison him, and God will help them in this 
as you will see.’ The Governor asked what 
reply should be sent. Haji Fazil said that 
none was needed at present and that they 
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should wait and see. Thereupon the Governor 
gave him leave, so he departed. 

The Governor desired Muzaffar Jang’s letter 
1° be taken by the Brahman to M. Delarche 
to be translated into French. Accordingly 
1 asked Madananda [Pandit] to go to M. 
Delarche. He returned at eight o’clock at 
eight with the translation. 

Thursday, May 21 }—At eight o’clock this 
morning, I took the translation of Muzaffar 
•1 ang’s letter given to me last night and gave 
it to the Governor. He read it and kept it. 

He then asked the Wandiwash news. I 
replied, ‘ The army is still there, but I have 
heard nothing important. Chanda Sahib has 
received news that Sambu Das who was at 
Tanjore went to Nagore, took ship there for 
Madras and is living there quietly. There is 
l|p other news.’ 

Then the Governor went to the council* 
house, to enquire into and decide the case of 
the fifteen officers who deserted the army and 
have been imprisoned in the Fort. The council 
broke up at eleven o’clock and the Governor 
returned home. Then two messengers arrived 
w ith a letter from M. Lenoir at Yanam, which 
h© received and read. 

At four o’clock this afternoon he wrote a 


l 'pl>ly to M. Lenoir at Yanam on rough paper. 


1 11th V%ligati, Pmmddiita . 










put it into a small cover such as Muham¬ 
madans use, sealed it with his Telugu se^l and 
addressed it to Kunjam Kami ay van, the English 
Company’s merchant at Ingeram. The peons 
who brought the letter were given ten rupees 
and ordered to deliver the letter to M. Lenoir 
at Yanam, but to say, if they were questioned 
on the way, that they were carrying Madras 
merchants’ letters to the English Company’s 
merchants at Ingeram. They said they would 
do so, took their leave, and departed with the 
letter. 

The Governor did not drive out this 
evening. 

The peons reported that Coja Namat-ul-lah 
Khan, 1 the Subahdar of Ellore and Raj ah - 
mundry, had been ordered by Nasir Jang to 
attack the Yanam factory; that he had crossed 
the Godavari with 2,000 foot and 200 horse, on 
which M. Lenoir had ordered the trees sur¬ 
rounding the factory to be cut down and the 
ground levelled ; and that with 00 or 70 soldiers 
who had gone from here, and his peons and 
guns, etc., he was ready to meet the enemy. On 
their way here, they had met the subahdar near 
Yanam, and been stopped ; but pretended to be 
beggars and escaped. 


1 Sou of that Coja ’ Abd-ul-lah who had been appointed Nawab 
of the Carnatic by Isiz&m- ul-mulk, but died immediately after his 
appointment, in 1744, 
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Friday , May 22 }—Chanda Sahib sent for 
Madananda Pandit this morning and said, 
‘ Muzatfar Jang has sent a letter by his servant 
to he given me very secretly. I must inform 
the Governor and send a reply. Please toll 
the Governor, so that I may go and see him.’ 
1 told the Governor about it, but he said that 
he was just going to Council and that Chanda 
Sahib should be told to come afterwards. 
Accordingly I sent word by Vakil Subbayyan 
and stayed in my office. The Governor 
returned from Council at half-past ten. I 
went to him at once, and he told me to send 
for Chanda Sahib. He came witli Qutb-ud-din 
’Ali Khan and Mir A’azam, and all sat down 
in the central hall. But Qutb-ud-din ’Ali 
Khan and Mir A’azam were asked to go aside, 
which they did with some annoyance. Chanda 
Sahib then gave Muzaffar Jang’s letter to 
Madananda Pandit to be interpreted to the 
Governor. Madananda Pandit did this as 
follows :—‘ 1 am in great trouble, for my enemy 
has resolved somehow to put an end to my 
life. But the nobles are well-disposed towards 
me and God’s will is yet to be seen. Escape is 
my only means of safety ; so I have resolved 
to attempt it. Tell the Governor Sahib and 
if you both approve, I will do so. Ask the 


1 12th Vaigfoi, PramodiUa. 
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servant who brings this letter ; then I shall be 
able to escape and our affairs will prosper. 
Send Haji Fazil to me.’ 

When the Governor heard this, he said, 
‘What can I say? God is always merciful; 
none can doubt it. It would be well if he 
escaped hither out of the enemy’s hands ; and 
our affairs would prosper. Nothing could be 
better. But if he were caught, nothing could 
be worse.’ To this Chanda Sahib replied, 

‘ True. All the nobles such as Saiyid Lashkar 
Khan, Saiyid Sharif Khan, Jamil Beg Khan, 
R4ja Chandrasenan’s son Raja Ramachandra 
Rao, Sanoji Nimbalakar Sultanji, ’ Abd-ul-nabi 
Khan of Cuddapah, Himayat Bahadur Khan 
of Kandanur, ’Abd-ul-majid Khan of Savanur 
and Bankapuram, etc., and their troops, all 
consider that Nasir Jang is a drunkard who 
neglects all business, and that his people say 
this or that without regard of right, lack all 
virtue and are full of every vice ; so they 
have resolved with their troops to overthrow 
him and establish Muzaffar Jang in his place 
as he is fittest successor to Asaf Jah. They 
are now guarding Muzaffar Jang and intend 
to send him to Pondichery. They have taken 
into their confidence a certain great jemadar 


1 A subsequent passage shows that rupees are meant. 






and. have decided on their conduct. The 
latter pretends to be a close friend of Nasir 
Jang, Shah Nawaz Khan, Khazi Dayem, Moro 
Pandit, etc., and an enemy of Muzaffar Jang ; 
but communicates to Saiyid Lashkar Ivhan 
and Muzaffar Jang’s party alTthat passes with 
N&sir Jang. He is doing all in his power to 
encourage them to overthrow Nasir Jang. 
This man’s name is Ramadas Pandit. He 
warns Nasir Jang against releasing Muzaffar 
Jang and says if this were done, he, Shah Nawaz 
Khan, Khazi Dayem, Moro Pandit, etc., will 
be ruined. In all this he pretends to seek 
Nasir Jang’s interest alone. 1 So he is in their 
confidence, and they alone are Muzaffar Jang’s 
enemies ; the others all wish to overthrow 
Nasir Jang. I am convinced that Muzaffar 
Jang will reach Pondichery safely.’ 

With this the Governor agreed, but added, 
‘Nasir Jang might learn of all this and send 
horsemen after Muzaffar Jang as he was escap¬ 
ing.’ Chanda Saliib replied, ‘ Since the guards 
are secretly on his side, the news will be 
concealed and it will be six hours before 
horsemen are ordered to march. In that time 
Muzaffar Jang could reach Pondichery by 

1 This account of RAmadAs’s conduct confirms Grant Duff’s 
^pression, ‘ the traitor Ramdass.’ He was rewarded for his treachery 
V bei ug appointed Diwan to Muzaffar Jang, when he received the 
tltio of Raj A RaganAtha DAs. He was at last murdered by a party of 
sepoys who mutinied because they could not get their pay" 
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camel. His friends also have posted a couple 
of Pegu ponies, at a convenient point, in 
case lie should find camels too fatiguing. As 
regards the 2,000 rupees asked for, the guards 
who are people of no importance, will be glad 
to escort him if they receive a present ; and 
that is the purpose for which the money is 
desired.' The Governor said, It would be 
difficult to send the money in rupees, so let 
it go in pagodas and tell liim to come soon. 
Chanda Sahib replied that he would send . 
word accordingly. The Governor continued, 

‘ Though many nobles support Muzaffar .Tang, 
Shah Nawaz Khan, Moro Pandit and Ivhazi 
Dayem are Nasir Jang’s friends and oppose 
Muzaffar .1 ang’s business. These people might 
send their own horsemen who would not 
favour Muzaffar Jang. As Nasir Jang is 
their master, some at least will support him, 
however drunken or cruel he may be. If 
such people were sent after Muzaffar Jang, 
what could be done against theii puisuit ? 
Although camels travel fast, yet it would be 
better to tell Muzaffar Jang to come by way 
of Alambarai and I could post some soldiers 
there with boats and sloops. If he went 
aboard as soon as he arrived there, he could 
be here in three hours, or he might go to 
Kfinimedu if that were easier, or to Covelong if 
the road were clear.’ I replied, ‘ The horsemen 
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may pursue him in this direction, expect¬ 
ing him to fly here ; so he might take the 
Alambarai road and instead of taking boat at 
Alambarai or coming along the beach, he might 
take a short-cut through the scrub and arrive 
here safely. Oovelong and Sadras are distant 
places. If he left the camp and came overland, 
setting out three hours after sunset, he could 
certainly reach Pondichory before sunrise.’— 
‘ True,’ he said, ‘ we will post boats from 
Alambarai to Kunimedu, so that he can take 
them wherever he pleases. Tell Chanda 
Sahib to send word to Muzaffar Jang to come 
here by whatever way he can escape his pur¬ 
suers.’ Chanda Sahib agreed. The Governor 
added, ‘ In case the people who take him the 
money are questioned on the Cuddalore road, 
let them say they come from Cuddalore. This 
may be believed, as many pass to and fro 
that way. Let the men go as cautiously as 
possible. It will be best for him to come here ; 
and we shall only be happy on the day on 
which God blesses us with his presence. Tell 
him to come without delay. I will send the 
pagodas by Rangappan.’ Chanda Sahib agreed, 
and, as he was taking leave, the Governor 
said, ‘ Is it really true that there is a plot 
against Nasir Jang ? ’—‘ Who can doubt it ? ’ 
he replied. ‘As you will see, it will bear 
fruit in 15 or 20 days.’—‘ Then my prayers to 
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God will be answered,’ the Governor said ; 
‘ has there been any news since Jayaram 
Pandit went away ? ’ Chanda Sahib replied, 
‘ One Mirza came with a message from Jaya¬ 
ram Pandit that, as yon had desired, the affair 
had been settled, and that he would arrive in 
five or six days.’—‘ God grant it,’ he said and 
so dismissed him. 

The councils held yesterday and to-day 
were councils of war, and it is not known 
what resolutions were taken. But the Gov¬ 
ernor spoke sorrowfully with M. Law, M. Bury 
and M. Bussy. lie also sent for the box of 
precious stones that had been set apart for the 
soldiers, and examined it. 1 I went to my 
office. I hear that he gave the chest to his 
writer, saying that he would see it again 
tomorrow. 

The Governor sent forme at half-past three 
this afternoon and gave me a bag containing 
572 Pondichery pagodas, saying, ‘ Give it to 
Chanda Sahib to be sent to Hidayat Muhi-ud- 
din Khan. I hope the bearer will not run 

1 The consultations mentioned above were concerned with the 
punishment of the officers who had mutinied in the previous month* 
They received a certain amount of support in Pondichery, especially 
from Le Maire, the Prdcureur-GSndral. This led to a sharp quarrel 
between Dupleix and Le Maire, in the course of which Le Maire 
accused the Governor of treating him unfairly in the matter of a box, 
which had been sealed up as property of a corporal who had died in 
October, 1748, and concerning which claims had been made by other 
soldiers on behalf of the deceased’s estate. It is this affair, I conjecture, 
to which Eanga Pillai is alluding. 
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away with it.’ I said nothing. He came out 
of his room again and sat down in the central 
hall, and asked whether the letter had desired 
the money to be sent and whether it had been 
signed by Muzaffar Jang. I replied that 
Madananda Pandit had informed me that this 
was so and added, ‘ I think you know Muzaffar 
Jang’s writing. It seems to be his.’—‘True,’ 
ho said, ‘ I think so too. It certainly is his 
Writing. There is no doubt about it.’ 

When we were thus talking, there came M. 
du Bausset who has been ordered to the Mala¬ 
bar Coast in the matter of the coconut plant¬ 
ations. 1 On his arrival, the Governor said to 
me, ‘ Give these pagodas to Chanda Sahib and 
ask him to send them off; and find out 
when boats may be sent to Alambarai and 
Kunimedu.’ I took leave, saying that I 
would obey his orders. I went to Chanda Sahib 
with Madananda Pandit and gave him the 
bag of 572 pagodas from the Governor, saying 
that they amounted to 2,000 rupees at the 
current rate of exchange. Chanda Sahib sent 
a servant for Pir Muhammad who came from 
Muzaffar Jang yesterday. He came accordingly 

1 In his report of 1750 on the Company’s Servants (Arch. des. Col. 
9 a 15), Dupleix says of Du Bausset, 4 Je l’occupe h prendre soin des 
Smites et des plantations d’ arbres et cocotiers.’ When Lally reached 
^Wdiehery, he found Du Bausset enjoying an island planted with 
coconuts at- an annual rent of 400 livres, whereas offers were made by 
°thers to take the island at 5,000 and 9,000 livres (Mcnioire pour le 
Oomte de Lally , p. 13). 
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from the house of Muzaffar Jang’s wife. 
Chanda Sahib asked him to sit, placing the 
bag of pagodas before him, and desired 
Madananda Pandit to count the pagodas. He 
counted by fives and after twenty counts, 
put the 100 pagodas aside. When Mada¬ 
nanda Pandit had thus counted all the pago¬ 
das, Pir Muhammad said he had counted 572. 
Chanda Sahib said that they had been sent by 
the Governor for 2,000 rupees. Pir Muham¬ 
mad asked if each pagoda was worth three 
rupees and a half. Chanda Sahib asked me. 
I replied, ‘ The Governor reckoned the pagodas 
at 3£ rupees. The bazaar rate here is 360 or 
361. 1 At this rate, there will be an excess of 
55 or 56 rupees ; but at the current rate out¬ 
side, there wall be an excess of 200 rupees.’ 
Chanda Sahib repeated what I had said to 
Muzaffar Jang’s servant, who replied, ‘ If I 
take these pagodas, the guards will seize them 
and I shall be ruined. It would be better to 
give a bill of exchange or else send your own 
people. I will deliver the letter, tell him 
about the despatch of the pagodas, obtain his 
orders, and bring your people to him.’ Chanda 


1 The exchange of rupees and pagodas was usually quoted at so 
many rupees per 100 pagodas. The arrival of NAsir Jang’s army, 
which was paid in rupees, had flooded the Carnatic with that specie 
and had greatly lowered its gold value- This was accentuated by the 
troubles in the country which had led people to hide their valuables, 
especially gold I)es. to Eng October 124, 1750). 
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Sahib replied, ‘ That’s nothing to me. The 
letter asks me to give you 2,000 rupees. As 
rupees are large and heavy, and pagodas take 
up less room, the Governor has given the 
money in pagodas and I have given them to 
you. I will give you a note and send foui 
men to guard you.’ The servant replied that 
he would also take two or three men who had 
come with him yesterday, and desired that 
Haji Fazil should be sent for and informed. 
Chanda Sahib asked why Haji Fazil had not 
already been fetched. The servants replied 
that they had not been ordered to, but that ho 
should be fetched at once. On his arrival, the 
bag of pagodas was taken from the servant, and 
given to Haji Fazil. He was also told about 
Chanda Sahib’s going to the Governor with 
Muzaffar Jang’s letter, the questions and 
answers that had passed, the sending of 5/2 

| pagodas for the 2,000 rupees, the rise in the 

current rate in the town, the excess of 200 
rupees it will amount to if calculated at 
the rate obtaining outside, the delivery and 
counting of the pagodas to the man who 
brought the letter, and his reply. Haji Fazil 
said that it would be safer to give a bill of 
exchange. Chanda Sahib took the pagodas 
and replied that no one could be found to 
give a bill. The names of certain jemadars 
wore then mentioned, and in the end it was 

► 
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decided to send for Misri Khan, son of 
Muhammad Khan Sulaiman, as he was 
considered likely to convey the money 
safely. Chanda Sahib asked me to inform 
the Governor and to ask him to have boats 
ready from Alambarai to Kunimedu on 
Tuesday. I agreed to do so and taking leave 
of him came and informed the Governor 
as soon as he had returned at six o’clock 
from his drive. 

We then discussed Nasir Jang’s halt at 
Wandiwash, his increasing demands in conse¬ 
quence of the humility of the fort-people, 
his making Husain ’ Ali Khan’s wife complain 
so that Mir Asad might become the more 
troublesome, and his resolve to reduce the 
Navaits by wresting from them all their 
wealth. I added the common report that 
Nasir Jang was being troubled with many 
complaints against the Navaits. The Gov¬ 
ernor replied that the times were good enough 
for those who smite others on the mouth, but 
that the meek suffered. I then took leave and 
went to the nut-godown. 

Saturday , May 23 }—At nine o’clock this 
morning I told the Governor that it had 
been arranged to send the pagodas to Muzaf- 
far Jang by Misri Khan, Muhammad Khan 


1 13 th Vaigdsi pmmdduta 6th day after the full moon. 
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Sulaiman’s son, and that the servant had 
taken Chanda Sahib’s and Haji Fazil’s letters, 
accompanied by Misri Khan’s man. I also 
reported that the Wandiwash affair which 
had at first been settled for 2J lakhs of rupees 
had now been settled for 6 lakhs, including 
a lakh of rupees for darbar charges, that 
Chanda Sahib had told me that he had 
received news of this from Wandiwash, that 
Nash- Jang proposed to march on Monday after 
receiving the money, that Saivid Lashkai 
Khan, Saiyid Sharif Khan and Sultanji who 
are mansabdars of 20,000 horse were said to 
have obtained dresses of honour and marched 
in advance, and that the mansabdars of 400 
and 500 horse who had accompanied Nash’ 
Jang had taken leave and departed, with about 
10,000 horse in all. I did not hear any further 
news to-day. 

Tuesday , May 26}— To-day is the anni¬ 
versary of Pillai Avargal. 1 2 

As the Governor has ordered that Chanda 
Sahib and Jayaram Pandit (who arrived last 
night from Nasir Jang’s camp on behalf of 
Shah Nawaz Khan and Mirza’Abd-ul-nabi) 
should be brought to him at six o clock this 


1 16 th Vaigdsi, Pramdcluta. 

a ;,e, the annual ceremony in commemoration of the death ot 
Banga Pillai’s father* 
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morning, 1 arose at four, bathed, performed 
all the ceremonies with the help of the Brah¬ 
mans at sunrise, and sent Bayasam Chinnappay- 
yan to bring Chanda Sahib, Jayaram Pandit, 
etc., with Madananda Pandit. I then went to 
my office. When I asked about the Governor, 
I learnt that he was asleep. He woke up at 
seven o’clock and ordered Chanda Sahib, etc., 
to be sent for. So I sent for vakil Subbayyan, 
and, having told him to bring Chanda Sahib 
and others, went to the Governor’s. He was 
then dressing. Having learnt "of my coming, 
he called me in and asked Jayaram Pandit’s 
news. I replied that I had not seen him, but 
that there was no news except what the Brah¬ 
man had heard and reported. Just then news 
came that the councillors were proceeding to 
the council-chamber. The Governor dressed 
himself, drank coffee, ordered chairs to be put 
in the central hall, sent for M. Bertrand and 
told him to desire the councillors to come 
again to-morrow, as he had to see Chanda Sahib 
and their conversation would take some time. 
He sent them away accordingly. 

Chanda Sahib, Qutb-ud-din Khan, Mir 
A’azam and Jayaram Pandit then arrived. The 
Governor asked why Mirza ’Abd-ul-nabi was 
absent. Jayaram Pandit said that he had not 
been sent for. He was then fetched. The 
Governor then turned to Jayaram Pandit 
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and asked what had been the result of the 
discussions with Shah Nawaz Khan. He 
replied, ‘Your proposals and theirs do not 
agree. So they sent me hack in order that, if 
you agree to their terms, I can inform them and 
return here with nobles to make a final agree¬ 
ment.’ He asked what they wished. Jayaram 
Pandit replied in the presence of Chanda Sahib 
and others, ‘ It has been resolved to lease Trichi- 
nopoly and Tanjore to you. You can occupy 
them and then lease them to Chanda Sahib. 
Arcot, etc., are to be under Sliah Nawaz Khan. 
If Chanda Sahib will act for four or five months 
as Shah Nawaz Klian desires and pay the 
tribute for Tricliinopoly, etc., according to 
agreement, ho shall receive Arcot. As regards 
the money owed you by Muzaffar Jang, Chanda 
Sahib must pay you in return for receiving 
Trichinopoly, etc. Muzaffar Jangs bond must 
be returned and his family sent away to him. 
If you agree to this and write accordingly, they 
will send a Maratha noble with a letter. In 
order to convince you of this, I have brought 
letters from Shah Nawaz Khan, and the villages 
mortgaged to you for money lent to Chanda 
Sahib shall be put into your possession.’ The 
Governor replied that Shall Nawaz Khan must 
give a written promise to deliver Arcot to 
Chanda Sahib on his departure in five or six 
months’ time, when he had settled the rent, 

t z - 
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Jayaram Pandit replied that they disliked 
giving a written promise but that they would 
declare their willingness to lease the subah if 
he behaved to their satisfaction, in order to 
be at liberty should he act otherwise. The 
Governor replied, ‘ The Tanj ore affair cannot 
be settled now for the Cauvery, the Coleroon 
and their canals are full of water; it can only 
be taken in January. Till then the manage¬ 
ment of the Tanjore peshkash must be left to 
Chajida Sahib ; if the Tanjore people learnt 
that I intended to occupy it, they would apply 
to the English, Dutch, etc., grant them territory, 
obtain their assistance and take precautions, 
so that we should lose many, and fail to take the 
fort. For that purpose, I need not ask for your 
help; I can take it myself ; but lands round 
Karikal must be given me to meet the cost of 
maintaining troops, supplying powder, shot, 
etc., and to compensate the loss of life.’ Jaya¬ 
ram Pandit said that they had made up their 
minds to seize Tanjore and grant it out. The 
Governor replied that Nasir Jang could not 
take it even with the whole of his army. 
Jayaram Pandit admitted it, but said that 
Shah Nawaz Khan wished himself to be con¬ 
sidered the captor of the fort even though the 
French actually conquered it. The Governor 
replied, ‘ I will take the fort and give an 
account of the cost. I shall be satisfied with 
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lands equal to the cost of the expedition.’ 
Jayaram Pandit agreed that this was just. 

He added, 4 Muhammad ’All Khan is hard 
pressed for money. He has even stopped the 
naubat. He is required to pay at once 80 
lakhs of rupees due from Anwar-ud-dm Khan 
for the subah of Arcot. As Muhammad ’All 
Khan is to receive Arcot, Mahfuz Khan says 
that he will do nothing but turn faqir and go 
to Mecca, 1 So he has sent his elephants, horses, 
etc., to Muhammad ’All Khan and is pre¬ 
paring to go. Saiyid Laslikar Khan, Saiyid 
Sharif Khan, Sultanji, etc., have marched with 
20,000 horse. Ramachandra Kao (Raja Chandra- 
senan’s son) has sent his troops in advance and 
is remaining with only a few men. Abd-ul- 
nabi Khan of Cuddapali and the other Pathan 
Nawabs have done the same. So Nasir Jang 
cannot stay here long, but must soon depart. 
That is why he is in haste.’ The Governor 
said, ‘What! Are they angry with Nasir 
Jang ? or why should they have gone ? ’ He 
replied, ‘ All in the camp but Shah Nawaz 
Khan, Khazi Dayem and Moro Pandit want 


1 Mahfuz Khan had been made prisoner at Ambftr, but had made 
his peace by promising to pay Muzaffar Jang 11 lakhs for the Tiichmo- 
poly country (Vol. VI, pp. 155 and 292). He had at oncejoined 
Xasir Jau<r on the latter’s arrival, and apparently was disgusted by the 
little attention paid to him. His pilgrimage to Mecca however was 
a mere feint. He remained in the camp, and in 17ol accompanied 
Muzaffar Jang to the northward. 
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to overthrow Nasir Jang. Not a single one 
else supports him.’—‘In the cannonade on 
Saturday, April 3 or 4, when you attacked 


Muzaffar Jang [ 


]•’ 


Thursday, May 28 }—At nine o’clock to-night 
the marriage procession of Muttu Alagappa 
Chetti’s daughter took place. I accompanied 
it as far as the grass bazaar. Then, having 
taken leave of the marriage party, I visited 
Muhl Aid-din Sahib (Dastgir Sahib’s son) who 
is living at the Sunguvar’s godown; and then 
came home. Siddhi Khan (son of Sattar Khan, 
the old killedar of Gingee) visited me. Then 
Shaikh Sahib and Ayyakannu Chetti of Porto 
Novo came and took leave. 

Then a man came running, and said that 
the Palli head-peon, Chinnatambi, and two 
Company’s peons had seized and imprisoned 
in the Nayinar’s house, under pretence of the 
Governor’s orders, four of the dancing-girls 
attached to the Kalahasti Iswaran temple and 
who were following the procession. 1 2 When 
I was in the pandal near the nut-godown on 
the evening of Monday, May 25, Chinna 
Parasurama Pillai, the broker Appu, Alagappa 
Mudali, Periyanna Mudali, Muruga Pillai and 


1 18th Vaigdsi , Pram6duta» 

Q From a subsequent passage, it appears that these dancing-girls 
belonged to the left-hand castes. The procession was that of a left- 
hand caste wedding. 
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Kadakumaran 1 complained to me that when¬ 
ever they passed along the Chetti Street on 
their way to a marriage, the dancing-giils lie's ei 
rose in their honour, as was the former custom, 
and they said that, if these were taught to show 
due respect, I should he honoured as a reformei 
of manners. I replied, ‘ If that was the 
custom of old, how has it fallen now into 
disuse ? I will send for them, question them and 
let you know.’ So saying I sent for Nallatambi 
Arunachala Chetti and questioned him. He 
said, ‘ Only a few persons were given that mark 
of respect,—not all. I do not know what took 
place at Muttu Alagappa Chetti’s house. I 
will enquire and let you know to-morrow. So 
saying he went home. Arunachala Chetti also 
said that he would inform Chinna Parasurama 
Pillai and others of the right-hand castes 
to-morrow. I also told them to come, they 
observed, ‘ We used to be invited to dances, and 
we used to go and receive pan supari. But 
this is done no longer. They 2 used to dance at 
Arumpatai Pillai’s 3 house at Pongal but they 
have ceased to do so. Besides they frequent 
other right-hand caste people. Do the right- 
hand caste dancing-girls publicly frequent left- 


1 Apparently all right-hand caste people. 

3 Left-hand caste dancing-girls, 
a The Pillais belong to the right-hand castes. 
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hand caste people ? They only do so in secret. 1 2 
To-night is the auspicious time fixed for the 
marriage. What can be done if the mattei is 
put off ? 5 I replied, 1 Things must be managed 
in a friendly way. The right-hand caste people 
cannot be allowed to claim this as of right. 
Else why should castes be divided between 
the right-hand and the left ? How can this be 
allowed if it causes strife ? I have never seen 
such a thing in all the 30 years I have lived 
here, and how can it be permitted now ? The 
others have gone away saying that they will 
come to-morrow. You can do the same. So 
saying I dismissed them. But they said, You 
are protector of the right-hand castes, and what 
you grant none will resist.’ I replied, ‘ I desire 
you to enjoy all you have a right to. But the 
other side must be heard also. Then only can 
due judgment be given, or it may be settled by 
arbitrators. Anyhow, they have said that they 
will come to-morrow. I will hear what they 
have to say and do what is necessary. So 
come to-morrow.’ So saying, I dismissed them, 
and they departed. 

Friday , May 29 ?—The Governor sent for 
me this morning and asked if there was news 
from Nasir Jang’s camp. I said, ‘ I hear that 


1 The right-hand castes claimed superiority over the left-hand 
castes. 

2 19th Vaiydsi , Pra.m6d0.ta. 







on Tuesday Moro Pandit and Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan (Anwar-ud-din Khan’s son) went to the 
fort of Wandiwash, and promised Taqi Sahib 
to settle his affair for 9 lakhs of rupees and to 
present him to Nasir .Tang. Nasir Jang agreed 
to see him the next day. He was therefore to 
visit him on Wednesday. When Muhammad 
’Ali Khan went into the Wandiwash fort 
and spoke with Taqi Sahib, it Avas agreed 
and confirmed by an oath of friendship that 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan should be appointed 
the subahdar of Arcot and Taqi Sahib his 
diwan. Muhammad ’Ali Khan and Moro 
Pandit wore given a dress of honour and a 
large Achin horse each. Having received these 
presents, they brought Taqi Sahib to visit 
Nasir Jang.’—‘Has Chanda Sahib heard any 
news?’ the Governor asked. ‘Nothing more 
than I have related,’ I replied. ‘What does he 
say to it?’ he asked. ‘Wliat can he say ?’ I 
answered; ‘He says that Nasir Jang has 
received nine or ten lakhs of rupees besides 
money for darbar expenses ; whereas if Taqi 
Sahib had given him a quarter or a fifth of 
this, he wduld have prevented Nasir Jang’s 
ever coming south. Chanda Sahib made Taqi 
Sahib master of the Avhole country,—whereby 
he gained some ten lakhs of rupees, but gave 
nothing to Chanda Sahib, and would not even 
let him have fWe or ten thousand rupees when 

r • 
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he was hard pressed for money ; so Taqi Sahib 
has played false in all ways, making money 
for himself, giving money to Nasir Jang, and 
even assisting to overthrow Chanda Sahib. 
He says that you have helped him as though 
you had been his father and mother, so much 
that his obligations to you eat into his heart.’ 
—‘ That is perfectly true,’ the Governor said. 

He then asked me if Jayaram Pandit knew 
of this. I said I believed he was present when 
the matter was discussed. ‘ What did he say ? ’ 
the Governor asked. ‘ He says,’ I replied, 
‘that, if [Taqi Sahib] had not visited Nasir 
Jang, the latter would have quitted Wandiwash 
for Arcot, granted Arcot to Chanda Sahib and 
marched away; but that though [Chanda 
Sahib’s] brother-in-law, the Navaits and Mir 
Asad had ruined the affair, nevertheless they 
feared the Governor-General Sahib of Pondi- 
chery, and that he believed their terror of the 
French would still secure Arcot for Chanda 
Sahib and release for Muzaffar Jang.’ The 
Governor agreed, and asked if Jayaram Pandit 
would reach Wandiwash to-day. I replied 
that he would only get there to-morrow. 

Then the Second and other Councillors 
came. The Governor dressed, asked them to 
attend him, and went to the Council hall 
on the west. The Council broke up at half-past 
ten and all went home. 
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The Governor afterwards sent for me and 
giving m e a broad Tanjore girdle of gold, in 
twenty-four parts, each set with precious stones, 
desired to have it valued. He also said, ‘ The 
renters owe a year and a half’s rent and there 
is no money for the monthly pay ; so order 
them to pay, and, if they fail, imprison them 
in the Choultry.’ I agreed, went to my office, 
and sent Yira Nayakkan to tell Ivalavay 
Kumar a Pillai, Kamiyappa Mudali of Olu- 
karai, etc., about it. 

1 gave the girdle to Kandal Guruvappa 
Chetti to be shown to Uttira Peddu Chetti and 
Margasahaya Chetti for valuation. I then 
came home. 

Details of the valuation written by Kandal 
Guruvappa Chetti, Peddu Chetti and Marga- 
[sahaya] Chetti this afternoon 

A broad gold girdle, in sections, set with pre- Pagodas 

cious stones, weighing . 

210 small diamonds weighing 30 manjadis at 

5 pagodas a manjadi. 

10 rubies in the middle . 

180 small rubies 

160 small rubies . 

100 emeralds weighing 25 ratis at li pagodas 
per rati ••• ••• ••• 

96 small emeralds weighing 12 ratis at 1 

pagoda per rati . 

Gold weighing 143i pagodas (deducting 20 
pagodas’ weight of lac) at lj pagodas per 
- pagoda weight. Total cost of gold 

Total ••• 


180 

150 

15 

36 

4 

374 

12 

180 

434 ^ 
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Thus Kandal Guruvappa Chetti, Marga- 
sahaya Chetti and others valued the girdle. 

At six o’clock this evening I and Mada- 
nanda Pandit took the jewel to the Governor 
who was in the central hall, gave it to him, 
and reported its valuation at 430 pagodas 
at 320 rupees. The Governor said that 
3,000 rupees was asked for it, and inquired what 
was its value in rupees. I said, 1,376 rupees. 
Thereupon the Governor told me not to 
mention the value to M. Duplan if he should 
ask me. I said that I should never do so with¬ 
out his orders, and gave back the jewel. He 
looked at it and said that it only contained 
small stones without a single one of any value. 
I said that jewellery was often like that, and 
that valuable stones were not often for sale, 
though many were to be had when Chanda 
Sahib took Trichinopoly. He said that he 
had heard so himself. 

Dost Muhammad (Muzaffar Khan’s vakil) 
came and said that a sepoy who had gone to 
Chetpattu reported that Mir Asad, who had 
visited Nasir Jang’s camp, had fled thence 
with two servants, to the Chetpattu fort and 
that he had seen him there. The Governor 
rejoiced at this and [asked] if it was true. 
The other said that it must be true, for it had 
been reported by one of his own sepoys. The 
Governor asked why he should have fled. 
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Dost [Muhammad] replied, ‘The treasure of 
Safdar ’AH Khan is there. It is not known 
what passed during Taqi Sahib’s visit to camp, 
but they say that he fled in consequence of 
what was said there.’ The Governor continued, 

‘ Every one knows that Mir Asad has Safdar 
’Ali Khan’s treasure. That cannot be the 
reason. As Nasir Jang was about to march, 
and as he had shown no favour to Mir Asad, 
the latter feared that he might be asked for 
his accounts, and so fled. Nasir Jang distrusts 
all the killedars and will imprison them.’ 

The Governor then sent for M. Duplan 
and ordered Tyagu to bring the girdle and 
place it on a chair. He and M. Duplan looked 
at it and discussed its value. I and Mada- 
nanda Pandit went to my office. 

I then sent for Subbayyan, and told him to 
go to Chanda Sahib and ask if he had heard 
of Mir Asad’s flight. When Subbayyan asked 
him, he said, ‘Taqi Sahib visited Nasir Jang, 
and having taken leave of him yesterday 
morning, returned to the fort of Wandiwash, 
on which many guns were fired from the fort 
and festivities held. He visited every house 
except my wife’s, enquiring after the welfare 
of all, and congratulating them. My wife has 
written to me about it with great displeasure. 
I think Nasir Jang sets out to-morrow for 
Arcot, stays there five or six days, determines 
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the Arcot appointment and then proceeds to 
Hyderabad.’ Subbayyan added that, as ho was 
coming away, the Sahib’s son who was upstairs 
called him and told him he had heard of Mir 
Asad’s flight from a Fort St. David Brahman 
and that tire news must be true. He returned 
therefore to Chanda Sahib but the latter did 
not believe the story. 

* A messenger with a letter from Muzaffar 
Jang to his family reports that the Wandiwash 
affair has been settled, that Taqi Sahib has 
returned to his fort, and that Nasir Jang 
marched to-day. He set out this morning 
with the letter and has just arrived. I desired 
him to tell Haji Fazil to bring the letter 
to-morrow, and so dismissed him. He said he 
had brought letters for Haji Fazil, Chanda 
Sahib and the Governor, and that Haji Fazil 
should bring the letter to-morrow, so that the 
matter could be discussed. I told him to come 
back to-morrow morning and dismissed him. 

When I went to the Governor this morning, 
he said nothing about the imprisonment last 
night of the left-hand caste dancing-girls or 
the complaints of the right-hand caste people 
that the dancing-girls did not show respect 
by standing up in their presence ; so I said 
nothing either, as he had ordered their 
imprisonment. I do not know why ho said 
nothing. I must find out his intention before 
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I say any tiling. I shall find out from his 
conversation to-morrow. 

When I had taken food at two o’clock this 
afternoon, the left-hand caste people came in 
a body and said, ‘ Last night we complained 
of the injustice that has been done ; and a 
ceremony this morning prevented us from 
coming to you then ; so we have come now. 
We have documents signed at an assembly ill 
M. Martin’s time recording the privileges of 
the right and left-hand caste people, and we 
will bring them. Please wait till then.’ I 
dismissed them, saying they might do so, that 
I would read the papers and inform the 
Governor, but that four respectable persons 
had better come instead of a crowd. They 
returned at half-past eleven to-night with the 
documents drawn up in M. Martin’s time, the 
temple agreement drawn up in Sdrvari ,’ that 
drawn in M. Lenoir’s time permitting Par- 
vettai 1 2 , that allowing the left-hand people’s 
horses and palankins to pass along the Baja 
Street and certain streets common to both, 
and finally that drawn up in the present Gov¬ 
ernor’s time cancelling the original deed and 
substituting anothor. After reading these 

1 1720 . 

! A festival, celebrated by a procession of the images of the Gods, 
on the last clay of Dasara. The procession always proceeds to a point 
outside the town (or village), and is said to be connected with the 
ancient custom of beginning military campaigns on that day. 







documents, I told them that they did not touch 
the point and that they had better consult 
Ponnayyar. They replied, ‘ If we disobey 
ancient custom, we shall merit blame, fines 
and punishment. But how is it just to change 
customs, and imprison our people without 
sending for us and making enquiry ? Those 
who accuse us of violating custom should be 
imprisoned and fined. In future right-hand 
caste people shall not ride on elephants, 
etc., without our permission, and we also will 
right ourselves if their dancing-girls do not 
show us due respect. Else we will leave the 
town. We are blameless and have kept 
entirely within our rights ; no enquiry has 
been made and yet—an unheard-of thing—on 
the very day of the procession our dancing-girls 
have been seized and imprisoned because some 
one complains he was treated with disrespect. 
An enquiry should have been held and the 
guilty punished. But if instead men seek to 
establish what has never been heard of in this 
town, and the Governor does as they desire, 
we will go where we shall be respected. Wliat 
are the limits assigned to the right and left- 
hand castes and why have such limits been 
established ? ’ Thus they stated their griev¬ 
ances. Reflecting that no definite decision 
could be given, I said, ‘Leave off argument 
and consider what can be done. If you will come 
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to the Governor two at a time, I will ask him 
to enquire and settle the matter. This is the 
utmost I can do.’ So saying I dismissed them. 
I could easily have told them where justice 
lay, but refrained, knowing who were at the 
bottom of the case and wishing to avoid 
needless dissatisfaction. They went away 
saying that they would consider and return. 
Who can settle anything when such injustice 
is done in the town ? This city is not yet 
destined to prosperity, and until God wills it, 
what efforts can bring it to pass ? 

Saturday , May 30 }—This morning Haji 
Fazil brought to the Governor Muzaffar Jang’s 
letter written from Nasir Jang’s camp. The 
Governor looked at it, and desired me to report 
its contents to him, from Madananda Pandit’s 
reading. Madananda Pandit read to the 
following effect :— 4 1 am now in the severest 
custody and I fear I shall never escape with 
my life; and even if I did, what could 
I do ? If therefore you will protect my mother, 
wife and children, maintain them, and suffer 
them to dwell in the shrine of your presence, 
it is well; otherwise, take what they have, 
and send them here with only their raiment 
for them to share my imprisonment. I am 
drowned in an ocean of sorrows and I swear 


1 20th Vaigdsi, Pramoduta . 
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by my mother, son and wife that none but you 
can save me. This is the truth.’ 


Thus the letter betrayed the writer’s terror. 
When I accordingly reported the contents, the 
Governor said, ‘ Iio has lost his wits in prison, 
else he would never have written so.’ Haji' 
Fazil said that must be true. He then asked 
the camp news. Haji Fazil replied that the 
army had marched yesterday from Wandi- 
wash to A root. 

The following news came at six o’clock 
this evening :— 

Yesterday Nasir Jang’s troops marched 
from Wandiwash to Purisai. Taqi Sahib has 
settled affairs for nine lakhs of rupees (five to 
be paid by himself and four by Muhammad 
’Ali Khan of Polur). He promised Nasir Jang 
to make Muhammad ’Ali Khan of Polur swear 
to be friends with Anwar-ud-din’s son and 
abandon Chanda Sahib ; otherwise he should 
be delivered up to be dealt with as Nasir Jang 
pleased, hfasir Jang agreed, and desired ’Ali 
Naqi Sahib to remain in camp and Taqi Sahib 
to depart to his killa. On his return he told 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan of Polur to pay four 
lakhs of rupees and to swear to help Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan (son of Anwar-ud-din Khan) ; 
but Muhammad ’Ali Khan of Polur replied 
that he could neither find the money nor 
swear to join Anwar-ud-din Khan’s son, a 




stranger, against Chanda Sahib, his brother by 
blood ; that, even if he swore to do so, he could 
not carry it out, that he would not promise 
what was impossible and so perjure himself 
and shorten his days. He was* then sent 
to Nash* Jang. The latter in anger demanded 
why he had neither visited him nor paid 
what he had agreed, and gave him into the 
custody of a Moghul jemadar of 300 horse 
with orders to treat him severely and not to 
suffer him even to eat unless he paid 300 
rupees. Muhammad ’All Khan has written 
to Chanda Sahib, saying that he is being 
severely treated by the Moghul. Chanda Sahib 
desired me to report this to the Governor. 

I informed the Governor accordingly. He 
said, ‘ Let Chanda Sahib tell him not to pay 
a single cash. [Nasir Jang] may halt ten or 
fifteen days and will then go away. So he 
need fear nothing. Tell Chanda Sahib not 
to mention this to any one.’ I said I would 
tell him. 

He then asked the news brought by the 
Coja who had arrived at Muzaffiar Jang’s 
house on horseback. I said, ‘ He reports that 
Nasir Jang has left Wandiwash, and will reach 
Arcot in four days, that he will feast there 
for nine days to celebrate Muzaffar Jang’s 
capture and then proceed to Hyderabad ; if 
the river is too high to cross, he will halt in 

B8 
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the Mysore country. He will bestow a dress 
of honour on Muzaffar Jang before he goes 
and Muzaffar Jang is now less closely im¬ 
prisoned.’ Thereon the Governor told me to 
send for him. He came, and replied to the 
Governor’s questions as follows :— 

‘ jSI asir Jang intends to feast at Arcot for 
nine days, give a dress of honour to Muzaffai 
Jang and then proceed to Hyderabad, halting 
at Sirpi and elsewhere if the river is too high 
to cross. There is no other news.’ The 
Governor then asked if he had heard of the 
subah’s being granted to Muhammad ’All 
He replied, 1 It is true that such a 
grant has been made for the present; but 1 
hear that, when Muzaffar Jang has paid his 
dues, lie will receive the subali. Mir Asad’s 
supposed influence over Nash* Jang merely 
consists in his carrying tales to him against 
the killedars and getting money from them 
for Nasir Jang ; he will be in danger of his 
life once the killedars’ dues have been paid 
just as the torch that lights a funeral pile is 
itself consumed.’ 

The Governor then asked if he had seen or 
spoken to Muzaffar Jang and how he was. He 
replied, ‘ When Muzaffar Jang was suffering 
much from an abscess under the arm, Nasn 
Jang visited him, and said that, when he was 
imprisoned by his father, he suffered much foi 
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a whole year, but that Muzaffar J ang had been 
very differently treated ; and he asked him 
why he was so low after but twenty days ; 
promised him that he should soon be at 
liberty ; and encouraged him, -reminding him 
that he was given all he wanted, and that he 
could eat in peace. Then he departed. Aftei 
this he was not ill-treated. Four servants and 
six attenders were directed to wait on him, and 
the miards and dalayets, etc., were withdrawn. 
Quarters have been prepared, and servants 
appointed to admit the nobles and others who 
wish to visit him. He now lives at ease. — 

‘ Did you visit him?’ the Governor asked. 
He answered that he had. He added that 
Saiyid Lashkar Khan, .Tamil Beg Khan and 
others who had gone in advance had been 
ordered not to advance too far, and that con- 
S6(|UGiitly those who were at Aicot, Balapcttai, 
Punnai and thereabouts had halted. Tie w as 
then asked what Mahfuz Khan was doing. 
He replied that he had become a faqir with 
the purpose of visiting Mecca but that he 
was now delaying because Nasn Jang had 
held out hopes of giving him the subah when 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan had paid his dues. 
The Governor then asked if Mir Asad had 
fled. He replied that he had seen him the 
day before yesterday and knew no reason 
why he should have fled. It was then half- 
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past eight, so water was brought for the 
Governor to wash his hands before sijpper. 
He therefore gave him leave and he went to 
the house where Muzaffar Jang’s women were. 

1 went to the nut-godown. 

M. du Bocage, Captain of the ship fitted out 
in Bengal, * 1 which reached the Pondichery 
roads but has been prevented from sailing for 
Jeddah, sailed to-day for Bengal with M. de 
Glainville, son of the Governor’s sister, as 
super-cargo. 2 She landed 600 or /00 bales of 
cloth intended for Jeddah and 150 candies of 
sugar, which she replaced with salt. She will 
take in more salt at Covelong, proceed to 
Bengal, return in September, and then, having 
taken in the goods landed here, will sail 
for Jeddah. Father Coeurdoux, the Superior 
of St. Paul’s Church, sailed on her for Bengal. 
Rajendraswami, who was here before, has 
become the Superior. All say that he is good 
and wishes well to all. 3 

When the Governor returned from mass, 
I went and spoke with him. He asked where 

1 She was the Bon Voyage. 

* He was appointed to the Company’s service at the age of 21 
(Company to the Council, Nov. 25. 1741, P R- No. 5). He was 
stationed in Bengal at this time (Arch, des Col. C 2 15), and died at 
Mocha in ihe following year (Corvee, de Pondichery arec Bengal , 

Yol.ni, p.166). ^ n , 

8 Ranga Pillai seems mistaken in sending Father Coeurdoux to 
Bengal at this time. See Rev. Hist., de Vlndt Francaise , 1918, p. 210. 

1 have not been able to ascertain what Jesuit father adopted the name 

of Raj en dr as w &mi ; but the adoption of such names seems not to have 

been unusual. 
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Nasir Jang was. I replied, ‘ There is a large 
tope with a tank and a bungalow near Kalavai. 
I hear that he will halt there to-day and that 
Safdar Husain Khan, the Killedar, will enter¬ 


tain him, after which he will proceed to Arcot 
to-morrow. This is one piece of nows. I also 
hear that, after halting at Arcot, he will go to 
Sirpi and those parts but nothing is certainly 
\ known.’—‘ I believe so,’ the Governor said, and 
after talking about other matters, he added, 
• Tdranams must be tied in the Tiruviti, 
Panruti and Villupuram countries ; and the 
mortgage amounts for Chidambaram and 
Bhuvanagiri must be got from Muhammad 
Khtin.' 1 replied, ‘ Beady money can be got 
from the latter only ; no reliance can be placed 
on the former. Muhammad Khan is wealthy, 
so we can easily get money from him if we 
send a few soldiers with a mortar.’ The Gov¬ 
ernor said this should be done, and directed 
me to remind him to-morrow. I replied that 
I had all that was necessary and went to the 


nut-godown. 

At six o’clock this evening, Chanda Sahib’s 
Brahman, Raghava Pandit, brought a slip of 
paper, two lingers broad, containing four or 
five lines of Marathi which he read to Mada- 
nanda Pandit as follows :—‘ I cannot describe 
the difficulties that Taqi Sahib is causing. He 
is making me leave the fort at once. I shall 
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do as you order.’ Thus he read the letter from 
Chanda Sahib’s wife. He added, ‘I cannot 
describe the troubles caused by Taqi Sahib 
and others who are making' our people leave 
the fort. No one is allowed to visit Chanda 
Sahib’s wife, nor are her people allowed to go 
out. The rude words with which he ordered 
her to leave the fort are indescribable.’ Such 
was the message Chanda Sahib sent by 
Raghava Pandit. When the Governor returned 
at six o’clock from hearing mass at the Capu¬ 
chins’ Church, I took Raghava Pandit and 
Madananda Pandit, and reported the news. 
The Governor said that she should not leave 
the fort, however troublesome Taqi Sahib 
might be. We told Raghava Pandit. The 
Governor was surprised at Taqi Sahib’s thus 
treating Chanda Sahib ; and abusing the 
former, dismissed Raghava Pandit. We took 
leave and went to the nut-godown. 

The Governor has never asked about the 
left-hand caste dancing-girls’ imprisonment 
three days ago or the right-hand caste people’s 
complaints of their lack of respect. So I have 
said nothing. I now hear that he is asking 
why the left-hand caste people have not 
brought money for their release, as he was 
told they would. The lame Nayinar recom¬ 
mended that two or three of Arunachala 
Chetti’s concubines should be imprisoned. So 
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the concubines of Arunachala Chetti and 
others were imprisoned this afternoon. Aru¬ 
nachala Chetti feels as though he had lost his 
head ; never has such grief been seen. Aru¬ 
nachala Chetti has caused .this trouble, by 
complaining that the dancing-girls at the mar¬ 
riage in Muttu Alagappa Chetti’s house had 
not stood up in his presence, hoping thereby 
to disgrace Muttu Alagappa Chetti and make 
him obedient. He then boasted of what he 
had done, but when his adored concubines were 
imprisoned, he was more grieved and ashamed 
than if it had been his wife. The proverb says, 
‘According to the prosperous the world is 
flourishing, but according to the poor it is 
going to ruin.’ The truth of this saying is 
shown by Arunachala Chetti. Before his con¬ 
cubines were imprisoned, his joy was bound¬ 
less, but now his grief is indescribable. Both 
the one and the other were written on his coun¬ 
tenance. Now he is anxious to speak to the 
Governor at once, have his affair settled, and 
procure the release of the prisoners. The wise 
say that a man should not plot evil to others. 
What they had learnt by experience, they Sang 
in verse. Such is the world. The prudent 
remembers that what must happen will hap¬ 
pen on the appointed day, and feels no sorrow. 
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Monday , June l. 1 —At ten o’clock this morn¬ 
ing, the Governor came out ready dressed. I 
had ascertained the camp news and told him 
that they would reach Arcot to-day. The 
Governor said, ‘ See what Taqi Sahib has done. 
His wife and Chanda Sahib’s are sisters, 2 and he 
got all he has from his father-in-law’s house. 
Yet, caring nothing for honour, he has turned 
Chanda Sahib’s wife out of the killa, and 
betrayed his brother-in-law, Muhammad ’All 
Khan. 3 How strange it is! Muzaffar Jang 
only wrote that he would come in order to 
induce us to agree to send 2,000 rupees for his 
expenses. He thought he could get money in 
no other way.’ I said that I thought so too. 
He continued, ‘ I think Jayaram Pandit came 
and promised to finish the business for the 
sake of getting 300 rupees. He may come 
again, boast in the same manner, and try to 
get some more.’— Would you give him more ? ’ 
I asked. He said nothing ; so I went to the 
nut-godown. 

In order to procure the release of M. Coquet 
(Chief of the French Company’s factory at 


1 22nd Vaig&si, Pramfid&ta. 

9 Both were daughters of Nawftb .Dflet Alt KhAn 

3 i.e.y of P61ftr 
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Masulipatain) and others, a sloop (whose name 
I do not know) flying the ftamme-de-guerre 
was despatched to-night with 4 cannon, 1,600 
shot, sufficient powder, etc., 30 soldiers, 20 
Topasses, and their officers, who were warned 
that M. Bury had been seized when he called 
there in his sloop, not knowing that our French 
were in prison and that his goods had been 
seized. They also received necessary instruc¬ 
tions and the sloop will sail at dawn. 1 

Two peons arrived this evening from Masu- 
lipatam with a letter from M. Coquet to the 
Governor. M. Lenoir who was at Yanam sailed 
for Bengal aboard his sloop with all the goods, 
30 soldiers, etc., when Coja Namat-ul-lak Khan 
attacked the factory with his troops. 2 He loft 
fifteen guns in the factory, besides 25 bales of 
cloth, chairs and other furniture, in charge of 
six peons. Coja Namat-ul-lah Khan’s people 
broke in and encamped there ; so the peons 
came to Bunder and reported the matter to 
M. Coquet who has now written to the Governor. 


i Ranga Pillai is mistaken regarding the destination of the 
sloop. She was sent with the detachment mentioned (under an officer 
named Plousquelet) to recover the Yantim factory, which Lenoir had 
abandoned on the approach of the enemy. (Pondichery Council to the 
Company. September 20, 1750. Arch, ties Col.) 

- Lenoir did not sail at once for Bengal, but only withdrew to 
the mouth of the river, and there awaited Dupleix' orders. The HO 
soldiers mentioned had been sent to Yanam in 1749. Despite Nasfr 
Jang’s orders that the French factories were not to be plundered, onh 
the four walls of the Yiinim factory were left standing by the Moghul 
troops. (Loc. cit.) 
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Before this, M. Le Boy 1 was seized and impri¬ 
soned in Ellore and Kajahmundry, and he is 
still a prisoner, as such is God’s will. 

Tuesday, June 2 *—When I went to visit the 
Governor this morning, he asked if Nasir Jang 
had reached Arcot. I replied, ‘Yes.’ He con¬ 
tinued, ‘ One of the Company’s big elephants 
died yesterday ; another died to-day ; and I 
hear that a third is sick. What is the matter ? ’ 
I replied, ‘A large elephant belonging to 
Muzaffar Jang was with Shaikh Ibrahim and 
died yesterday. To-day one of Muzaffar Jang’s 
elephants with Muzaffar Khan fell sick and 
is almost dead. I am in charge of Muzaffar 
Jang’s elephants ; and six of them are very ill. 
Lately cattle have been dying in the town in 
great numbers ; and now elephants are being- 
attacked.’ Then Muzaffar Klian came. He 
was asked what the matter was and he replied 
that the wind was bad for the elephants. 1 Is 
not this wind always prevalent ? ’ he asked. 
I replied that it was a dry wind which would 
cease in a few days. Thereon the Governor 
asked if the sickness could have been caused 
by the grass or a snake-bite or something. I 


1 Appointed Souv-comnus in 1740 (Company to Pondichery, 
November 9, 1740, P.R. No. 6). At this time he was serving in the 
Yanfim factory. He was one of the few servants on whom Dupleix 
reported favourably in 1750. {Arch, des Col., C a 15.) 
a $3fd Yakfdsi, Pranwdota 
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said that it was not, but that such diseases 
befell animals occasionally. ‘ True,’ he said. 

After this, Muzaffar Khan reminded the 
Governor of his promise to tell the merchants 
to give him 10,000 rupees’ .worth of cloth. 
The Governor told me to speak to the merchants 
about it ; but his reply led me to believe that 
he wished to evade it. So I told Muzaffar 
Khan that I would speak to the merchants 
about it and let him know. After speaking 
with the Governor about Nasir Jang’s camp 
news, I and Muzaffar Khan came away. 

On the way, Muzaffar Klian handed me a 
list written in Portuguese and said that he 
wanted 4,000 rupees’ worth of Salampores and 
long cloth for the sepoys’ coats, 2,000 rupees’ 
worth of coarse cloth for their trousers, and 
2,000 rupees’ worth of cloth for turbans. 1 
said that I would speak to the merchants, and, 
taking leave, went to my office. 

The Governor sent for me at six o’clock 
this evening, and asked if any news had come 
from Arcot. I said that, as the troops marched 
by stages, no definite news would come, 
but that, if they had reached Arcot yester¬ 
day, news would come the day after to¬ 
morrow. 


1 Perhaps it is worth noting that this shows (1) that the French 
sepovs were still wearing their traditional clothing, and (2) that then 
native commandants supplied them with it. 
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He then asked why the left-hand caste 
dancing-girls who were imprisoned for not 
standing up in the presence of the right-hand 
caste people, had not yet complained, although 
they had been six days in prison. I replied, 

‘ They say they should have been sent for and 
the matter enquired into before any one was 
imprisoned ; that what they did has always 
been the practice here, and that it was wrong 
to imprison them merely for behaving dis¬ 
respectfully. They add, that if they had failed 
in respect, similar disrespect should have been 
shown to them ; but instead of that a complaint 
was made to you, and they have been dis¬ 
honoured. They have come to complain to 
you about it.’ The Governor asked where they 
were. I said that they were near my office. 
He replied, ‘ I will do as they please. Now 
there is great difficulty in finding money for 
the sepoys as you know. If I give a note, will 
they give 20,000 rupees ? I want nothing more. 
The affair may be forgotten. The left-hand 
caste people are Maharajas, and can lend 
money. As soon as ships arrive from Europe, 
I will repay the principal with interest. 
Arrange this. As for the right-hand caste 
people, Arump&tai has money which he cheated 
the Company of, but no one else has any.’ I 
replied, ‘ There are one or two others who have 
money, but they will not give a single cash. 
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But they never interfere in matters which don’t 
concern them.’— 1 True,’ he said and repeated 
that I was to speak to the left-hand caste 
people, I therefore took leave, saying that I 
would ask both sides to appear before him to¬ 
morrow, and went to my office. I told the 
left-hand caste people that the Governor wish¬ 
ed them to come to-morrow, and dismissed 
all but four, to whom I related what the 
Governor had hinted. They were alarmed, 
and said, ‘Where can we find money? If 
justice is done, we will remain here; but 
otherwise we will depart, since the time has 
come for us neither to eat nor drink here.' 
When I explained how matters stood, they 
were somewhat pacified and said, 4 What 
wealth have we ? But we might make a small 
present. We will think over it. So sav ing, 
they went away. I sent for the headman to 
tell the right-hand caste people to come to¬ 
morrow, and came home at nine o’clock. 

Papu Beddi, the poligar who recently seized 
Turftiytr, and "Varadaraja Beddi, the newly 
appointed dalavai, write as follows, after 
complimentsThe chief poligar and his 
younger brother’s son, who was minister, were 
on ill-terms. Papu Beddi, the chief poligar 
who had fled, returned with troops, entered 
Turaiyur, captured the fort, seized and im¬ 
prisoned the minister who was exercising 
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authority in his father’s place ancl appointed 
his own son. As "Varadaraja Reddi helped 
Guruvindamasi Reddi’s sons, he has been given 
the title of dalavai. Papu Reddi writes 
that he has the fort and the country, that 
the minister has fled to Udaiyarpalaiyam and 
that he should not receive any assistance. 1 * 3 He 
desires 100 flint-locks to be purchased and 
sent him. I replied with letters of compli¬ 
ments. 

Wednesday, June 3.'-—At a council held this 
morning, it was resolved to lease out to me for 
five years the ten Karikal villages for 4,000 
pagodas instead of 3,500 pagodas as before. 
The villages leased out to Kanakaraya Mudali 
were leased to his younger brother for five 
years for 3,700 pagodas instead of 3,o00. As 
M. Delarche is the notary, he was called and 
ordered to write cowles for five years in our 
names. 1 and Tanappa Mudali then said, 
‘ According to the former agreement, the year’s 
rent was to be paid in two instalments, the 
first in the month of Karttigai ’ and the second 


1 There seem to be three principal references to the Zemindar! of 
Turaiyftr in the Oriental MSS. Library at Madras {Mackenzie MSS.. V ol. 
in. p. 161. and Local Records. Vol. VIII, p. 330, and Vol. XLVI1 
p, 120) ; but none throw any light on the incident here related. 

* 24th Vaigdeiy Pramdd&ta . 

3 i.e., November-December. 
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in Ami. 1 Let it now be written tbat the amount 
should be paid on January 31 and June 30. 
The Governor said to M. Delarche, ‘ The Tamil 
custom is neither to keep money on hand, nor 
to leave it with other people. In Europe 
merchants keep 5 or 6 lakhs’ worth of goods 
in stock and sell as much as a purchaser 
wants. Enter the dates as January and June.’ 
Tanappa Mudali then proposed that the lease 
should be given for eight years. The Gover¬ 
nor ronlied ‘ The whole business of the farms 
is in your’ hands, so the leases may well be 
dra wn for only three years.’ After talking for 


some time longer, lie took lea's t. 

The Governor then said, ’ 81 nioie \ illagcs 
have recently been added to Karikal. bind 
out what they can be rented for. I will lease 
them also.’ I replied, ‘You mentioned this 
before and I immediately wrote about it. I 
will do so again and inform you as soon as a 


reply comes.’ 

I think that many affairs must have been 
settled in council to-day. It was said this 
morning that all councillors except M. Le 
Mairo were to be summoned by the chobdars. 
Moreover when a council of war was held 
eight or nine days ago, there were certain 
differences, and M. Duplan was appointed Pro¬ 
vorear dv Poi. So I suppose the council lias 

1 .Tune-.luly. The.O - »r revenue year begins m -Ink. 
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closed without deciding (as was rumoured) 
who was to be mint-master. 1 

The Governor then asked the news about 
Nasir Jang. I replied, ‘ There is a place called 
Punnai on the banks of the Palar beyond Lala- 
pettai. I hear that his flag has been hoisted 
there and that he will halt for seven or eight 
days at Arcot.’ 

I reported that the right and left-hand caste 
people were in attendance. He asked what 
has been arranged regarding the matter he 
mentioned yesterday. I replied that they 
would make up their minds to-day. ‘ I will 
not see them,’ he said, ‘ until they have. I 
then went to the nut-godown, sent for both 
sides at noon, and, having told them that the 
Governor was busy and they might come again 
to-morrow, I came home at my usual meal¬ 
time. 

When I was going to the washing place at 
half-past five this evening, I met Haji ’Abd-ul- 
lali, the Turk, who accompanied M. Delarche 
and M. du JBausset on their embassy to Nasir 


1 The mutiny of d'Auteuil’s officers received a certain amount of 
sympathy in Pondichery, just as happened at Calcutta in 17(56 with 
Clive’s mutinous officers. Their principal supporter was Le Maire, a 
councillor of eight years’ standing, Mint-master and Procureur du 
Rot. Dupleix accused him in his latter capacity of having communi¬ 
cated secret documents to the accused, and refused to preside at any 
council where he should sit. Le Maire then resigned and went home 
in the following autumn. (Dupleix to the Company, October 3. 1750 
Arch , dcs Col.) 
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Jang and who speaks ten or twelve languages. 
The next day he was seized and imprisoned by 
Shah Na waz Khan but was afterwards released 
after having been put to much trouble. After 
travelling through Cuddapah, Nellore, Ganga- 
patnam, Dugarazpattanam, and other inland 
towns and seaports, he proceeded to Pulicat, 
Madras and Sadras, and entered the Pondi- 
chery limits to-day. I met him when I was 
going to inspect the washing place. He had 
nothing but the clothes he stood up in. He 
said, ‘ I was suspected of having accompanied 
the ambassadors only in order to report the 
camp news to them; so I was imprisoned, ill- 
used and at last sent away. I went to Cudda¬ 
pah and those parts and Nellore, and have at 
last reached this.place by r land (as said above). 
Vizier Mansur ’Ali Ivhfm’s paternal uncle’s 
son, Slier Jang, with a lakh of horse, has seized 
Burhanpur and other places belonging to 
Nasir Jang. The Padshah has given firmans 
to the killedars, mansabdars, jaghirdars, etc., 
there declaring that Slier J ang has been appoint¬ 
ed subahdar of the Deccan, that those who 
assist and obey him will be confirmed in their 
respective places, but that the rest will be 
punished. So they have visited Slier Jang, the 
subahdar of Burhanpur, and obey" his orders. 


1 See Vol. VI, p. 375 . 


DD 
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He may have taken Aurangabad by now. 
N&sir Jang does not know what to do about 
this ; he raves like one possessed or drunk ; 
and will not long enjoy his wealth. I am 
going to the Governor. Come with me so 
that we can discuss this at leisure. The 
Maratha horse have already plundered not 
only Narayanapettai, Gundumattukal and 
other pettahs beyond the Kistna but also 
Cuddapah.’ After relating this he took leave 
and went to the Governor. After inspecting 
the washing place, I returned to my office. 
When I went to the Governor’s at six o’clock, 
the Turk who knows twelve languages also 
came and visited the Governor. When he was 
relating what is written above, the Governor 
sent for me. I went, and, after taking part 
in the conversation, returned to my office. A 
room near the Governor’s kitchen which was 
used as a hospital for the sick, was given to 
him and he went there. 

Friday , June 5 }—'The Governor did not get 
up and dress till ten o’clock. He [asked] the 
nows about Nasir Jang. I replied, ‘ He is 
encamped at Arcot with the whole of his army. 
They will see the moon to-day, it being the 
first of their month. 2 I hear that Nasir Jang 
will march on the 11th leaving Shah Nawaz 


26th Yaig&si, Pmmdduta. 


2 i.e., the l*t Rajah. 
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Khan behind. Mahfuz Khan and Sampati Rao 
boast that they will be given the joint manage¬ 
ment of the country, as Muhammad ’ Ali Khan, 
who has obtained the subah, can do nothing 
so long as he is hated by the' French and will 
only discredit his supporters. In the life-time 
of his father, Anwar-ud-din Khan, he got a 
lease of Tricliinopoly for 10 lakhs of rupees, and 
ruled many countries. He then amassed some 
25 lakhs of rupees. With his pride and boast¬ 
ings, he persuaded Nasir Jang that the country 
would never be at peace unless he was entrust¬ 
ed with the revenues. Thereupon Nasir Jang 
promised to give him Arcot on condition of 
protecting it from the French. [ Mahfuz Khan ] 
objected that they wished to give Arcot to 
Chanda Sahib and would never join his brother, 
and so asked leave to go to Mecca, Nasir 
Jang then promised him the subah when he 
had received money from Muhammad ’ Ali, 
recommending him and Sampati Rao to offer 
the French even greater jaghirs than Chanda 
Sahib had given them, with further villages 
in inam, the payment of Chanda Sahib’s and 
Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan’s debts to them, 
and the continuation of the leases already made 
on yet more favourable terms, on condition of 
their no longer supporting Chanda Sahib, who 
could remain at Pondichery and should receive 
a jaghir and mansab. Accordingly Sampati 
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Rao wrote to the amaldar of Chingleput, Lala 
Yidi Chand, desiring him to speak to me. That 
Lala is a sincere friend of mine. So he wrote 
to me about it. You know SesMdri Pillai, 
my father-in-law, the poligar of Chingleput. 
Sampati Rao also wrote to him, asking him to 
write to me. He has done so. This is the 
news.’ 

On this the Governor observed that the 
grant of Arcot to Muhammad ’Ali Khan could 
not have been settled yet. I replied, ‘ I spoke 
of it eight days ago. This is true news. For 
fear of you, nobody dares to accept the subah, 
and all have declined it. This confirms what 
I told you before, that Nasir Jang has been pru¬ 
dent enough to decide to make peace with you 
and depart, taking with him Muzaffar Jang’s 
children.’ He admitted that, and directed me 
to write to Lala Vidi Chand and my father- 
in-law that Sampati Rao’s letters were false. 
He told me to report their answers. 

I then said, ‘ Mudamiah of Chidambaram is 
collecting all his money and property and send¬ 
ing it to Devikottai. Periya Perumal Pillai 
is his agent and is entrusted with all the 
accounts. He is doing what he pleases. The 
whole of the Chidambaram country and even 
Mudamiah himself fear him. The nattars of 
Chidambaram, and others complained to 
Mudamiah that he had made five or six lakhs by 
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plundering them, and produced accounts and 
witnesses. Then ’Abd-ul-nabi Khan of Cudcla- 
pah 1 growing angry with Mudaniiah and Peih a 
Perumal Pillai refused their presents (goods, 
tent materials, etc.) and in his anger resolved 
to remove them, examine their accounts, place 
them under guards, and seal up their houses. 
News has now come that Mudaniiah is there¬ 
fore removing his goods and money to Devi- 
kottai under the protection of the English. If 
a few soldiers and sepoys be sent with a couple 
of mortars, the amounts due on the Chidam¬ 
baram mortgage, the Bhuvanagiri lease and his 
occupation of theYenkatampettai country after 
Nasir Jang’s coming may be recovered; but 
if he escapes to Devikottai under the English, 
it will be difficult to do so.’ The Governor 
thereupon told me to write a letter in Ins 
name, and said that soldiers and sepoys should 
be sent to seize him when a reply had been 
received. I replied, ‘ J have already written 
him five or six letters, but he has taken no 
notice of them. Further delay would be 
unwise, so a letter should be written in your 
name.’ He then told me to write as follows 
‘I am astonished that you have taken no 
notice of Kanga Pillai’s letters. You do not 


1 The* Nawab of Cucldapah held Chidambaram and appointed the 
faujdar of the place. See Calendar of the Madras Records , 1*40—44, 
p. 19. „ 










understand the harm that you will thereby 
suffer. But I bear all with patience and write 
this to you remembering that you have long 
been a friend of the French. Therefore send 
the money due by the accounts, and let our 
friendship increase. Or will you only pay 
when your country and your town have been 
seized and your people and yourself put to 
great trouble? Write which you prefer and I 
will act accordingly.’ When I had written 
and sealed the letter, I asked if it was to be 
despatched. He said, yes. So I gave the letter 
to a peon. 

This evening a letter was delivered to 
the Governor from M. Coquet at Masuli- 
patam. News had already been received that 
M. Lenoir who was at the factory at Yanam 
had gone to Bengal, with all the goods, men 
and a few guns. The present news is that he 
has not gone to Bengal but that he is on an 
island situated north-east of Yanam in the 
Godavari, where there is a garden belonging 
to Mrity unjay an who serves under Kama Raja 
of the warehouse. There they found refuge 
during the late Maratha invasion in these 
parts; the island is a league distant and M. 
Lenoir and others are there. 

I hear M. Coquet writes that 12,000 rupees 
have been exacted from the merchants, that 
Mattalnarasu is being asked for live or ten 
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thousand rupees to be sent to Nasir Jang, that 
ho himself is being asked to pay 15,000 pagodas, 
but that the amaldars tremble and say that they 
have behaved foolishly and that the French 
will come and burn or destroy the whole 
country; and the merchants fear the town will 
never regain its former prosperity. 

Saturday, June 6 . 1 —When I ■went to the 
Governor this morning, he asked the news. 
Then Shaikh Hasan, Dost Muhammad and 
Shaikh Ibrahim came. Shaikh Hasan got a 
bill of exchange from the Governor for 2,000 
rupees for his people at Mahe, and Shaikh 
Ibrahim got another for 500 rupees. 2 The 
Governor then asked Shaikh Hasan if he had 
heard any news from Arcot about Nasir Jang. 
He replied, ‘ Muhammad ’Ali Khan has sub¬ 
mitted a writing to the effect that he fears that 
he will not be able to manage the subali of 
Arcot. Thereupon Nasir Jang grow angry and 
asked why he had said he could manage it, 
thereby obtaining a dress of honour. He now 
demands a fine of three lakhs of rupees and lias 
cancelled the grant. It is now said Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan has dismissed his troops. 
This is what my sepoys report from camp.’ 

Khalif Khan’s son, Asad Muhammad 
KMn, has received a letter from Timiri saying 


1 27th Vaigdai , Pramdduta . 


Quere, levy-money for recruits. 
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that Shah Nawaz Khan will remain at Arcot, 
that Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s authority is not 
to be recognised, and that Chanda Sahib will be 
Naib. Every one is speaking of this. 

As I yras about to report this to the 
Governor, M. Delarche brought the cowles for 
the Karikal villages leased to me and Tanappa 
Mudali, and asked us both to sign. The 
Governor signed them after us, and then the 
Councillors. M. Delarche afterwards said 
jokingly that he would give us copies of them 
for a hundred rupees each. Tanappa Mudali 
said that it was not possible and that he had 
paid nothing before; but I said that something 
must be given because we had to ask him 
about the rent, etc., and that he should go to 
him to-morrow. I then said to M. Delarche, 

‘ You have drawn up the lease deed for five 
years, and we will therefore send something to 
please you. We have to learn certain things 
from you and we will visit you.’ 

I then told Madananda Pandit to read Asad 
Muhammad Khan’s letter and asked M. 
Delarche to translate the Persian into French. 
M. Delarche did so; and the Governor talked 
w' ith him about various matters. 

Father Francois then came and the Gover¬ 
nor spoke with him. I therefore went to my 
office and M. Delarche went home. 




M. Demouresne [?], the Governor’s butler, 
has presented a complaint to Madame that 
when two months ago Chilka Ramabhadra 
Reddi drove off about 1,000 cattle, he also took 
6 or 7 of his, that ho expected the money to be 
paid by the Company, but that nothing had 
been paid, that every one said that the cattle 
had been driven off by her order and that 
therefore she should be asked about it. 
Madame is said to be very angry at her name 
being mentioned, and to have oideied the man 
to be put in irons and imprisoned at the 
choultry ; but when she learnt that the cattle 
had been driven off by the Nayinar, she ordered 
the irons to be removed and the [other] to be 
imprisoned. [The Nayinar ?] says that he is 
not to blame, for by her orders the chobdar 
came to him with the cattle, that he therefore 
could do nothing and only obeyed her orders. 
He adds that Krishna Reddi who carried off 
the cattle is in Villiyanallur, and that he 
should be asked why he gave false messages, 
and punished for driving off the townspeople s 
cattle ; and he asked her why he should be 
imprisoned. She replied that ho should ha"\ e 
said that the cattle were driven off bv the 
Governor’s orders and ordered him to be im¬ 
prisoned for his carelessness. 

At half-past eleven the Governor sent for 
me and said, 1 Capitan Dom Luis de Almeida» 
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the Portuguese 1 , has written from Goa for 
certain goods. Get them ready accordingly.’ 
I said I would do so and came away. 

The Governor sent for me again this even¬ 
ing and asked if there was any news. I 
replied that there was nothing fresh. 

He spoke contemptuously of Muhammad 
’All Khan’s business mentioned this morning, 
and asked why the merchants, etc., had not yet 
returned, though all had seen so great a man 
as Nasir Jang obliged to retreat and the town 
left in peace. As I could not say that people 
feared to come here on account of his tolerat¬ 
ing Madame’s injustice, and as I had to 
satisfy him, I said that those who had gone 
away already knew their gain and loss, and 
would soon return. He agreed. 

Madananda Pandit remarked [to me] 

‘ God has been pleased to make his glory shine 
over the earth like the sun ; and if he ruled 
with justice, the town would be at peace. 
But owing to the misdeeds committed here, 
peons, Pallis, jungle-fellows, scavengers and 
Pariahs go in their palankins and exercise 
authority ; so how can the town be happy or 
peaceful ? But if the town is fortunate, those 
now in power will fall, great men will enjoy 


1 The Viceroy of Goa at this time was Dom Pedro Miguel de 
Almeida, Marquez d'Alorna. Perhaps the individual mentioned was a 
relative of his, 
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their proper position, their words wi ® 
obeyed, and there will be prosperity. 
know him well I replied indifferently. 

Sunday , June 7. 1 —On his return from hear¬ 
ing mass this morning, the' Governor drank 
coffee. When he came out, I reported the 
contents of the cadjan letter from Krishnaji 
who accompanied Jayaram Pandit. ‘Nash 
J an g is living at Arcot with his family in 
Chanda Sahib’s house built on the river bank. 
Muzaffar Jang and others are at Shah Nawaz 
Khan’s and Safdar ’All Khan’s houses. The 
other nobles are halting at various places. He 
will halt for 11 days at Arcot, and then march 
away. Muhammad ’All Khan said that lie 
could manage Arcot if he were allowed to 
maintain 10,000 horse and receive all the collec¬ 
tions, but not otherwise. Nash Jang then 
asked why lie had said at first that he could 
manage it and thus obtained a dress of honour. 
Muhammad All Khan replied that he had 
agreed because the English had promised to 
help him but as Nash Jang had refused to grant 
them the Poonamallee and Devanampattanam 
countries and Mvlapore as inam, the English 
were dissatisfied and had departed, so that he 
had no one’s help to oppose the French and 
meet them in battle. On this Nash Jang in 




1 2Sth I aigdsi. Pramdduta. 
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anger put clalayets on him, and demanded the 
arrears due from his father. .Taya ram Pandit 
asked Shah Nawaz Khan to write to Pondi- 
cliery ; but the latter replied that he would 
settle the business for which the former had 
come, and that he might therefore live in 
peace.’ 

When I reported this, the Governor asked 
why Jayaram Pandit had not written. I 
replied, ‘ Can he write about his journey and 
arrival ? He will only write when the matter 
is settled, and meanwhile has asked our man 
with him to write.’ I added, ‘ Nash* Jang will 
not pass the Kistna or remain at Arcot. He 
will pass the rainy season at Sirpi, etc.’ 

M. St. Paul then came to the Governor. 
Tanappa Mudali also came. Chinna Parasu- 
raman had complained to M. St. Paul that 
Asarappa Mudali owed him a hundred pagodas ; 
and others had made similar complaints. M. 
St. Paul reported this to the Governor ; so he 
sent for me and asked why the matter had not 
been settled. I replied, ‘ It took long time to 
decide that the disputed sum was a bride-gift. 1 
It consisted of jewels and ready money ; and 
these had to be divided. A small part has 
been divided, but they would not agree about 
the rest, and proposed to petition you. Hence 


1 See Vol. VI, pp 336-387 supra 
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the delay, as you were not at leisure. It was 
then proposed to the Second that M. Delarche, 
etc., might he appointed arbitrators; but it 
all ended in nothing, so they came and asked 
what would be the best time to petition you. 

I told them to come next Monday.’ 

The Governor then said to Tanappa Mudali, 

‘ What is all this, Lazar ? Why have you delayed 
the division ? ’ He answered, k I have given them 
Asarappan’s goods but his father’s have not 
yet been delivei’cd.’ Thereupon the Govcmoi 
asked how many pagodas had been paid on 
account of Asarappan’s affair. He leplied, 

‘ About 1,500 pagodas.’ The Governor said that 
Europeans could not arbitrate and that 1 amils 
were the best judges of their own customs. 
I explained that the matter could not be decided 
until the opposite party had been heard, and 
that I would ask him to come to-morrow, and 
clear the matter up. As we were thus talking. 
Ohinna Parasuraman drew near the Goa ernoi 
and muttered that Asarappan had owed him 
400 pagodas. The Governor only answered that 
a complaint had been made. 

Chinna Parasuraman who generally stands 
trembling at a distance like a dog, then went up 
to the Governor boldly and spoke to him fami¬ 
liarly because four days ago he lent the Gover¬ 
nor some money and is prepared to do the same 
aa-ain. Besides, he is emboldened by having 

L y •' " > tikli 
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been allowed to imprison the dancing-girls 
during the marriage atMuttu Alagappa Chetti’s 
house for not rising in his honour. The nature 
of the mean and of the magnanimous is reveal¬ 
ed in their familiar actions, lie whose daily 
business runs to lakhs of mopey, regards these 
things as a mere mosquito-bite; he who 
seldom handles money is intoxicated with 
delight at bestowing a little on another. But 
next day he is kept at a distance and beaten 
with slippers. Such is the nature of the mean 
as shown in story and as illustrated by the 
conduct of Chinna Parasuram.au, Kadakuma- 
ran, broker Appu and others of this town. 
Their conduct befits their birth. 

The Governor and M. St. Paul mentioned 
N&rayana Pillai’s and two or three other 
Bengal cases and doubted whether sucli 
complaints could bo disproved. A fter speaking 
about Bengal affairs, he went inside, and the 
rest wept about tlioir business. 1 went to my 
office. 

At six o’clock this evening the Governor 
sent for me and said, ‘ I told you this afternoon 
to buy a broad girdle at to-morrow’s sale- 
When it is bought, enter it in my name.’ I 
agreed. He then asked the news from Arcot. 
1 said there was none. 

I hear that Madame Dupleix has got the 
Governor’s orders to fetch Muttiya Pillai, and 
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has sent people for him, saying that she would 
give them gate passes. 1 hear that one Sij alam 
went to bring him this morning. This matter 
has been under discussion ever since the 
middle of last October and has only just been 
settled. But I suspect that once here he will 
be treated as he deserves although he is now 
sent for with honour. I advised this to be 
done a year ago, and I mentioned the matter 
last October and November. Not a cash was 
spent then ; but now the Governor has agreed 
to spend much to finish the business at 
Madame’s request. As this was destined, how 
could it happen otherwise than according to 
God’s will ? Only the fool complains of what 
happens. The wise perceive that all things 
happen at the fated hour according to God’s 
will. 

Monday , June 8 . 1 2 —'The Governor sent for 
me at three o’clock this afternoon, and desired 
to know the contents of Muzaffar Jang’s letter 
sent by one of his servants. I gave it to 
Madanfinda Pandit to read. He read it as 
follows :—‘ I have not been released, and re¬ 
main plunged in the ocean of sorrow. V our 
officers are the cause of this. 3 What can 1 do if 
such is the will of God ? From my miserable 
state of affliction, you can perceive how little 


1 29th Vaigasi, Pramoduta. 

2 Presumably he means by their mutiny in the previous April, 
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I can repay your kindness. Of what use 
writing? If my mother and my >yife were 
with me, they would support me in my sea of 
sorrow, whence there is no escape, or they 
would strive for my release. So be pleased to 
send them to me ; if you do so, I will never 
forget it. Although I cannot repay you, God 
will protect you. In the name of Jesus Christ, 
I hog you to send my family to me ; if not, I 
shall die of fear, and the sin thereof will fall 
on you.’ When I reported the contents of this 
mad letter, the Governor said, ‘ He must have 
lost his senses, else he would never have 
written such a letter.’ Then ho went out for 
a drive. 

He returned at six o’clock and told me to 
write to Muzaffar Jang as follows ‘ I have 
read and understood the contents of your 
letter. I do not hinder your mother, wife, etc., 
from joining you ; but your wife’s remaining 
here will greatly assist your release, for it will 
devour Nasir .Tang’s mind like a worm. That 
is why they remain here. By God’s favour 
you will soon be restored to the enjoyment of 
your rights, whereat they also will rejoice. I 
am astonished at your letter, for you know 
well that, in time of danger, resolution alone 
can overcome the enemy. Act therefore suit¬ 
ably to the time, speak favourably to those in 
the camp, and so all your affairs shall be made 
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to prosper.’ I was directed to write such a 
letter and send it by the servant who brought 
Muzaffar Jangf I therefore did so 

Afterwards he said, ‘How did Khalit 
Khan’s daughter, who used to live in Muzaffar 
Jano’s house, leave Pondichery ? Others may 
attempt the same, so tell the peons to be care¬ 
ful ’ I therefore sent for the peons, gave them 
the Governor’s orders, and asked them how 
Khalif Khan’s daughter had escaped. They 
rcnlied ‘ We don't know. Servant-girls go m 
3 1 a thousand times. How can we tell 
if she went secretly ? We should know only 
if she went out in palankin or carriage, or on 
a horse or bullock, with her property, 
informed the Governor and warned the peons 
to be careful and went to my office. 

The mettu- people came and reported that 
Muttiya Pillai would reach the Kottakuppam 
choultry and arrive to-morrow afternoon, the 
constellation being Malcham. 1 

Tuesday, Jme sovcn 0 clo f 

morning the Governor sent for me and askec 

how the matter of the left-hand caste people 
had been decided. 1 replied, ■tan 
resist your orders ? They are on the point ot 


i Tl.e first coustUliition ... tlic h '”'^"c'oict'oUati...... of 

the twelve «igus of the zodiac compreheud. 

which there are 27- 

- - :ioil< Yaigiixi. PmuuMto 
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agreeing to lend you the sum asked for, but 
they still hesitate lest people should say that 
they had paid on account of this affair. Have 
they ever before resisted your orders ? ’ The 
Governor answered, ‘They might hesitate if 
I had asked for a gift; but I asked for a 
loan on account of the scarcity of money. I 
Avill send for both sides to-morrow and finish 
the affair as they formerly desired.’ I agreed. 

He then asked the news from Arcot. I 
replied that something must have happened 
to delay Jayaram Pandit’s mission. ‘ How ? 
how ? ’ he asked. I replied, ‘ A man fears 
what is near him. As [Nasir Jang] is 10 
leagues 1 away what can be done against him ? 
If our army marches, the numerous harkaras 
on the way will send news of it. He fears 
nothing, for he is on the alert and the fort is 
prepared against attack. Moreover the rainy 
season is at hand, so he cannot return. He 
means in a few days to march and halt this 
side of the Kistna. Thus he hopes to alarm 
the killedars who have been long laying up 
money, and compel them to give up their 
wealth in order to recover the enormous 
expenses of his march from Aurangabad to 
Pondichery. Moreover, I am told that 
Jayaram Pandit’s affair is delayed, owing to 


i The Indian league of (roughly) 10 miles. 
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Taqi Sahib’s and ’All Naqi Sahib’s evil reports, 
on the occasion of their visit to Nasir Jang.'— 
‘ Who says so ? ’ he asked. I replied that I had 
heard it from the jemadars and peons who go 
to and from Arcot. ‘ How could they learn 
secret news ? ’ he asked. I replied, ‘ I repeat 
merely what I hear, as usual.’ As some 
jewellery was to be sold at outcry in the Fort, 
1 told the Governor and attended the sale. 

Wednesday , June 10}— The Maurepas 
arrived from Europe this morning, M. de 
Beauregard 1 2 captain. She came by way of 
Mauritius, and, arriving here at half-past six 
or seven this morning, dropped anchor in the 
roads and fired a salute of seventeen guns 
which was returned by the Fort. M. de 
Beauregard landed, visited the Governor and 
delivered him the Company’s letters. The 
Governor took them inside, read them, called 
the Captain, and spoke a word or two with 
him outside. The councillors present said 
nothing but only listened to what the Captain 
said, and then left. I hear that the ship has 
brought 50,000 marcs of silver. 3 M. Kerjean 

1 31 st Vaigdsi, Pramoduta . The text gives the Christian date as 
the 12th. 

2 Renault de Beauregard was brother of the Company s servant, 

Renault de St. Germain, who was later on to surrender C lmnder- 
iiagore to the English (Ar*. des Col. C* 18). ' believe him to be the 

same as the country captain mentioned in d’Albert s Journal °* | 
{Memoircs et Corvee, (hi Chevalier et dv General de fa Fare-lie, \ p. -4<). 

3 The correct figure is 40,000. See Me moire pone la Coilipagvc 
eoutre le sieve Duplekc. No. XI\ . h. 
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has been appointed a King’s officer in Europe 
so that M. Bury will now be subordinate to 
him, as M. Jury’s commission is only from the 
Company. 1 M. Kerjcan follows in another 
ship with 200 dragoons. I also hear that the 
Centaure which sailed hence last year has been 
wrecked near the Cape, three men were lost 
but the rest were saved. 2 Her Captain was 
La Butte. Her cargo of coffee, pepper, etc., 
was lost. The present ship has brought fifty 
recruits and five ships for Bengal are bringing 
150 or 200 more. I will write anything more 
I may hear. Both the present ship and M. 
Lassigny’s fly the Jiaiiime but 1 hear that the 
junior captain will haul his down. It is baid 
that in Europe the King of France is inspect¬ 
ing all his ship-building yards 3 and himself 


1 Kerjeau was seut home in 1748 to assist in spreading the fame 
of Dupleix’ defence of Pondichery. The order of St. Louis was then 
conferred on him, and he was promoted captain by a commission, dated 
at Fontainebleau, November 5th, 1750 (PM. No- ^ ° 44 )' Bury 
had held a commission as Major of Pondichery, dated Fontainebleau, 
November 15, 1785 (Ibid, f. 457), but at the time of Kerjean s promo¬ 
tion was given rank as Lieutenant-Colonel rijonni (Ibid, f. obi). So 
far as I am aware, all officers in the French Company s service were 

commissioned by the King. KrtrT . . , c 

2 Wrecked off Cape Agulhas (Weber, p. 537). A new vessel of 

the name was built in 1751. . . . ,, , 

:* In fact this amounted to one brief visit to the ship-yards at 
Le Havre in September, 1749-the sole sign of personal interest 
displayed by Louis XV iu the maritime life of his country. Maurepas, 
when Minister of Marine, had prepared a scheme under which in ten 
veils the navy would have risen to 110 ships of the line and 
54 'frigates. He was dismissed in April. 1749 and Ins successor 
Bouillf was unable to give effect to the scheme for inmneial reasons, 
see Lacour-Gayet, La marine milUaire sous Louis XV, PP- -3, etc. 







attending to state-affairs. People s jo\ . is 
indescribable. As the ships are bringing 
treasure from Europe, trade will flourish and 
the people will prosper, is asir Jang will depart 
in fear as many ships are expected—so men now 
say. As for Chanda Sahib, lie rejoices at the 
arrival of troops to conquer is a sir Jang ; and 
he thinks that Nasir Jang, who already fears 
the French, will be so alarmed as to give up 
Arcot, release Muzaffar Jang and depart. 1 
cannot describe the people’s joy. As the 
Governor was busy all this afternoon reading 
the Europe letters, lie did not send for me. 

The Governor sent for me this evening 
and asked the news from Arcot. 1 replied 
that there was nothing fresh. 

lie then told me to make the merchants 
send at once for goods, to be despatched by 
the ship, from Salem or ITdaiyarpalaiyam, if 
none could be had here. 1 agreed, sent for 
the merchants, told them to write letters for 
cloth to Salem and Udaiyarpalaiyam, Arni, 
Kunnanur 1 and Saidapet, and elsewhere to the 
north. 

Thursday , June 11 *—I went to the Gov¬ 
ernor this morning and said, ‘Muzaffar Jang 
has been imprisoned in the fort. On this he 

1 Probably a mistake for Kunuauf.r. a saving entire m 
Chingleput district. 

2 1st Ani, Pranwduta . 
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attempted to take his life by tying a cloth 
round his neck : Nasir Jang’s' guards hearing 
a noise, seized him, removed the cloth and 
reported the matter to Nasir Jang. Nasir 
Jang was sorry and sent Shah Nawaz Khan 
and others to comfort him with promises of 
being given the kingdom he desired and a 
dress of honour.’ I added that people said 
matters were being delayed both here and at 
Arcot and that unless troops were soon sent 
to seize Villupuram and Tiruviti, the project 
would come to nothing. ‘ I shall do so,’ he 
said. 

Friday , June 12 }—I went to the Fort this 
morning to see the Second, but he was not 
there. When 1 asked where he was, I was told 
that as it was Friday, he had gone to sit at 
the Choultry, 2 so I went to the Governor’s. 

I reported as follows the contents of the 
letter received at eight o’clock last night from 
Mudamiah of Chidambaram:—‘ (After compli¬ 
ments) I have read your letter with joy. 
You write that I have disregarded Ananda 
Rangappan’s letters about the Bhuvanagiri 
lease and the Chidambaram mortgage. I 
would never do such a thing. As I am renter 
of the Bhuvanagiri country and as Ananda 


l 2nd Pramdd&ta. 

3 i.e., as Chief Judge of the Choultry Court. 
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Rangappan has my agreement, I shall obser\ o 
its terms. As for the Chidambaram mortgage, 

I have written to my master 1 and I will 
inform you of what he says. Moreover 
Muhammad ’All Khan’s men are here de¬ 
manding payment, as your people here know. 
The Governor asked what my people had 
written. I replied, ‘ [Mudamiah] has written 
to Arcot and will continue writing us such 
letters until lie receives help. He has sent all 
his goods into Devikottai. He has summoned 
all his people and warned them that they 
could only remain so long as he and the French 
were friends, and that they had better remove 
their goods before an army was sent against 
them ; so he advised them to send their 
families and goods across the Coleroon and 
remain alone in the town. This letter cannot 
therefore be trusted. He may go at any 
moment. We should cautiously send enough 
men to collect the money. Ho should have 
replied politely that ho would pay a quarter 
or a half and that, for the balance, he would 
look into the accounts and pay what was due. 
As he does not, he does not mean to pay, and 
looks to Arcot for assistance ; if he receives 
none, ho intends to spread his mat 2 , as he 


1 ’Abd-ul-nabi Khan. NawAb of Cnddapah. 

2 lie down and do nothing : abandon the management of 
Chidambaram. 
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could not make a lakh of rupees even by ten 
years’ hard work.’ The Governor ordered me to 
answer as follows :—‘ As for the money you 
owe, Ananda Ranga Pillai’s man will show you 
the accounts. Pay him accordingly and take 
his receipt. I care not whether you write to 
your master about the Chidambaram mortgage 
or not. You have agreed to pay it and you 
must do so. Send therefore what is due with¬ 
out delay.’ I wrote accordingly, with another 
letter in my own name in similar terms to 
Kalichiya Pillai and Balaji Pandit. On 
receiving a reply the Governor will decide 
what should be done. 

’Abd-ul-rahman then brought a Persian 
letter from his man at Arcot and read it as 
follows :—‘ The Arcot killa has been cleared 
out for the reception of Hidayat Muhi-ud-din 
Khan. The treasury too has been removed. 
Polur Muhammad ’All Khan is also imprisoned 
there. The killedars who have obstinately 
refused to pay their dues are also to be 
imprisoned. Hash Jang has sent two dalayets 
with a letter to Taqi Sahib, at Wandiwash. 11e 
has also written to ’All Naqi Sahib, saying 
that when the latter’s affair was settled at 
Wandiwasli, ho agreed to send for Chanda 
Sahib, and give him a killa and jaghir, or, if 
he refused to come, to deliver up his family, 
etc., that he had failed to do either, and 
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that he must do one or the other without 
delay. The party accompanying the dalayets 
sent to Taqi Sahib with some of Taqi Sahib’s 
men will proceed to Pondichery. When they 
come, they should not be received but sent 
away with shame. Then they will fear 
Chanda Sahib’s coming. As all that Jayaram 
Pandit said was known before he had left 
Wandiwash, and as Taqi Sahib had come to 
terms two days before Jayaram Pandit’s 
arrival, Jayaram Pandit’s affair has been 
delayed. As Taqi Sahib fears the French, 
he desires the talked of proposal regarding 
Chanda Sahib to be carried out successfully, 
although his late conduct has been hostile to 
Chanda Saliib. Saiyid Sahib tells me to write 
this. Although Chanda SAliib should not 
go there, God will nevertheless prosper his 
business. Saiyid Sahib advises that Chanda 
Sahib’s wife should be removed to Pondichery 
and promises to arrange it in a few days. 
Saiyid Sahib is very angry, and never attends 
Nasir J ang’s darbar. Saiyid Lashkar Khan a nd 
other mansabdars have marched. Guns and 
ammunition have been sent in advance with 
a small force, and Nasir Jang has resolved to set 
out. He halts only in order to extract money 
from the killedars, and he will then proclaim 
his departure. When Abd-ul-nabi Khan, 
Himayat Bahadur Ivhan, ’Abd-ul-majid 






Khan and other Pa than s sought permission 
to go home, Nasir Jang said that he would 
march in a few days, and they could wait 
for him. They replied that they wished to 
go at once as it would be a month before he 
could march, even though he gave orders at 
once. But he declared that he could not 
remain after he had sent on his guns, etc., and 
that he would start on the 15th of Rajab. 1 
They agreed.’ The letter also gave details 
about the price of rice, etc., and added that 
Murtaza ’Ali Khan had been imprisoned. 

On hearing this, the Governor told ’Abd-ul- 
rahman to reply that he had read the letter to 
the Governor, who laughed and said that they 
were behaving rather like children or drunk¬ 
ards instead of strong and prudent rulers. He 
called ’Abd-ul-rahman back and said that in 
his dishonesty Nasir Jang was behaving 
according to the proverb, Restless as a must 
elephant. 

I told Madananda Pandit to write a letter 
accordingly; and when ’Abd-ul-rahman had 
received it, he took it away. 

When this matter was finished, Muzaft'ar 
Jang said that nothing could be done unless 
the Valudavur fort were seized. ‘ Why not ? ’ 
the Governor asked. He replied, ‘ Taqi Sahib 


1 June 19. 
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fears Pondichery, but hinders our affairs on 
account of his own interests. That is why 
affairs are delayed. The capture of the Valu- 
davur fort would hasten matters. He was quiet 
when peace was talked of, but, as it came to 
nothing, he began to make trouble and will 
continue doing so. We must force him to make 
terms with us, or Nasir Jang will never give 
m. Chanda Sahib desires me to say he is con¬ 
vinced the matter will be settled if we attack 
‘ the Tiruviti, Villupuram, etc., pargannahs 
now.’ The Governor replied, ‘ In that case, 
let Shaikh Ibrahim and Shaikh Hasan be sent 
to capture Villupuram and Tiruviti with 200 
horse, 300 sepoys and 2 guns; they should 
hoist the white flag and then report, on which 
* w iH send further orders. Shaikh Ibrahim 
should attack Villupuram with 100 horse and 
300 sepoys, hoist the white flag there and 
return, leaving there a garrison of 50 sepoys. 
Lot amaldars and peons be sent to these 
places, and to Porto Novo, Venkatammal- 
pettai, etc., to hoist the white flag.’ I agreed. 

Shaikh Hasan and Shaikh Ibrahim asked 
for rice. The Governor told me to give it 
them and I agreed to do so. Both of them 
then took leave. As I left them they said that 
they wanted not only gumastahs, cloth for 
flags, and rice, but also orders for their future 
conduct. 1 told them the Governor had 
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forbidden grain, money, etc., to be plundered 
after the places had been taken and that they 
could take only the grain needed for food. I 
warned them to be careful. I also wrote out 
sanads empowering Rango Pandit and Kesava 
Rao to manage the two places, sent 160 peons, 
fixed their pay, gave them batta, about 10 flags 
and sanads for the adjoining places, and 
despatched them. They took leave and set out 
this evening. 

The Mint-people reported that of the 
50,056 marcs weighed at the Fort to-day, 
65,056 and odd marcs had been issued to the 
Mint and 15,000 kept for China. 

Saturday, June 13 ?—-A cadjan letter from 
Pir Muhammad came from Arcot this morn¬ 
ing, saying that Muhammad Anwar Khan, 
Shah Nawaz Khan, Moro Pandit, Khazi 
Dayem, Ramadas Pandit and others had 
visited Muzaffar Jang and promised him the 
country if Chanda Sahib were brought to 
camp. Muzaffar Jang replied tlia t he would do 
this if his own safety were guaranteed. There 
is further talk that Muzaffar Jang will be 
iiiven a dress of honour on the 11th, 2 that Nasir 
Jang will set out on the 15th and that Murtaza 
’Ali Khan and Mir Asad have quarrelled and 
broken their old friendship. Mahfuz Khan is 


1 3rd Ani. Pram6d<tta. 


2 Sc. Rajab or June 15. 
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said to have visited Muhammad ’All Khan 
and told him that the country was ruined, 
that the French were brave soldiers who 
would kill whoever became subahdar, and 
conquer the country, and that they were 
already seizing territories, so that the subahdar 
would only lose his money and gain nothing. 
Muhammad ’All Khan replied that he did not 
want the country. When Himayat Bahadur 
Khan of Kandanur, who lias lost his uncle, and 
. ’Abd-ul-nabi Khan of Cuddapah, asked for 
permission to go home, they were told to defer 
their journey until Nasir Jang himself marched. 
Muhammad Tavakkal has paid his compli¬ 
ments, requesting [Nasir Jang’s] protection. 

When 1 reported all this to the Governor, 
he asked why Muzaffar Jang had not written 
to Pondicliery to get his affair settled. 1 
replied that he should have done so. He 
continued, ‘ I always told you that Muzaffar 
Jang’s affair would be settled favourably, as is 
actually happening. I replied that, if it did 
happen, nothing would be more glorious. 
‘ True,’ the Governor replied. 

A cadjan letter has come from Shaikh 
Ibrahim at Villupuram, saying, k I reached 
^ illupuram yesterday about nine o’clock and 
hoisted the white flag. The amaldar had 
heard of our coming and fled before our 
arrival. Mutta Pillai, the custom-house 
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writer, received ns with music and dancing- 
girls, led us to the fort, and put us in possession 
of it. He and the people of the place are 
friendly towards us. A Lalapettai merchant 
had purchased two elephants of the Kanarese 
or Balijas at Porto Novo and was taking them 
to Lalapettai. He had halted at Villupuram 
last night. We heard of this when he was 
about to depart, so we hastened to seize the 
elephants. 1 shall return with the troops and 
the elephants, leaving a garrison of 50 sepoys.’ 
When I reported this, the Governor told me to 
write directing him to return at once with the 
elephants. I wrote accordingly. 

I hear from the foot-messengers that the 
sepoy troopers say that sepoys will march 
to-day or to-morrow as Muzaffar Khan has 
persuaded the Governor that a laltli or two of 
rupees can be got by seizing Miyan Saliib of 
Utramallur. 1 They add that the Nayaks 
and the Utramallur cultivators have visited 
Muzaffar Khan and said that if he only sends 
200 or 300 horsemen they will secretly help 
him to seize Miyan Saliib, and tell him all the 
secrets of the place. They are now waiting. 

Though the enemy 2 had received the two 
guns from Cuddalore, with some muskets, 

1 20 miles west of Sadras. 

a Jn Tiruviti, against which phice Shaikh Hasan had been des¬ 
patched. 
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powder, shot, etc., Shaikh Hasan attacked 
them. There were 300 or 350 musketeers in the 
fort; but they were attacked so closely that 
they could not fly, though at first we had 
no ladders with which to scale the walls. 
^ lien the ladders arrived, only ten of our 
people had been wounded and one or two 
killed. One or two of the Nayaks deserted to 
ns and related what had happened. I also 
hear that unless they come to terms, [Shaikh 
Hasan] will scale the walls, hoist the flag, and 
make his report. I reported all this to the 
Governor and we spoke of other things. 

Monday , June 15 }—At half-past six this 
morning, I and Tanappa Mudali went to 

Delarche’s about our lease of the Karikal 
villages. We read the cowles, and asked if we 
should have to pay money dues on the grain 
brought from Karikal. He replied that accord- 
mg to the cowles we should not. Although by 
enstom nothing is paid for drawing cowles, 
Jet, as we feared that M. Delarclie would 
demand something, Tanappa Mudali proposed 
giving him 30 rupees as he is very avaricious. 
I agreed. As we were taking leave saying that 
we would send the money, a peon brought a 
message that M. Guillard wanted me. I there¬ 
fore went to the Fort and saw him. He gave 
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me a bag of 3,742 Ponclichery pagodas saying 
that the Governor wished them to be changed. 

I gave a receipt and took them away. As I was 
going, a peon told me that the Governor wanted 
me. When I went to his house, he asked if 
news had come from Tiruviti. I replied that 
there was no neAvs except Avhat came last night 
and that Ave should hear to-day. 

Shaikh Ibrahim then came Avith two 
elephants, salaamed and said that they be¬ 
longed to the merchants avIio had bought 
them at Porto Novo and Avere sending them 
to Lalapettai to be sold at the camp. The 
Governor said, ‘ Kanga Pillai, have them tied 
up and fed and I will enquire about them later 
and send them away.’ I therefore ordered the 
two elephants to be tied up with Muzaffar 
Jang’s, and dismissed the owners’ people, 
telling them to pay the cost of their food. 

Then Shaikh Ibrahim told the Governor 
about his march to Villupuram, the flight of 
the old amaldar, his reception with music and 
dancing by Mutta Pillai who Avas in charge of 
the customs, the surrender of the fort and the 
Government, the hoisting of flags at the fort, 
and to Avi) and his return here with the sowcars’ 
elephants after posting 50 sepoys at Villu¬ 
puram. The Governor replied, ‘ Why should 
we seize merchants’ property? Let them be 
kept separately and accounts be kept; later on 
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I will enquire and send them away.’ I said 
that I had already told them so. 

The Governor then told Shaikh Ibrahim to 
go to Tiruviti with his sepoys ; but when he 
said that the sepoys refused to march without 
their pay, the Governor grew angry with him 
and he went home. 

About half-past twelve to-day Sama- 
chariyar brought letters and reported the 
escalade and capture of Tiruviti. Although it 
was the time for the Governor to sit down to 
table, I told him that Samachariyar had brought 
news of the capture of Tiruviti. ‘ When was it 
taken ? ’ he asked. I replied, ‘ The walls were 
scaled one hour before sunrise this morning, 
the white flag was hoisted at sunrise, and then 
21 guns were fired, with shouts of Vive le roi. 
A shot struck Shaikh Hasan on the mouth, 
loosening two teeth. The ldlledar has escaped 
nt his diwan has been seized with two letters, 
one from the Governor of Fort St. David ancl 
the other from Makfuz Khan ; these have been 
sent by Shaikh Hasan to ’Abd-ul-rahman. 
Everything will be known from them.’ On 
this, the Governor said, ‘ Good ! Tell this news 
to Chanda Sahib. A lien A a sir Jang hears of 
it, his bowels will be loosened with fear.’ He 
then told me to come back after having eaten. 
He then sat down and I came home. The 
Governor sent for me at three o’clock and said, 

HH - 
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‘ M. Sombreuil 1 will march with 20 military, 10 
Topasses and 50 sepoys; so write to Shaikh 
Hasan to hand Tiruviti fort over to him. Send • 
8 camels to-night to the Fort, to accompany 
him with powder, shot and four guns.’ I was 
ordered to write to Shaikh Hasan as follows:— 

1 1 congratulate you on the capture of Tiruviti 
fort. To-morrow morning, I shall send 20 
military, 10 Topasses and 50 sepoys, under an 
officer, to whom you will deliver the fort • but 
you will remain there with your troops. The 
dragoons and the officer will arrive to-morrow 
evening. You will join them with your troops 
on their arrival and halt at a convenient place 
halfway between here and Chidambaram. 
Later on 1 will write about what is to be done.’ 

I wrote a letter accordingly, gave it to Sama- 
chariyar, and despatched him with another 
letter to Rango Pandit relating all these 
particulars. 

The Governor sent for me at six o’clock this 
evening and said, ‘ M. Sombreuil 2 is marching 
to take command of Tiruviti fort. Give him 
an order directing Shaikh Hasan to deliver the 
fort to him.’ He then said to the soldiers ‘ I 
will order the Arumpatai 3 to give each of you 


1 A Lieutenant, promoted Captain in 1752. 

J The transcript reads 1 SamacMriyar which I take to be a slip 
for * Sombreuil 

3 See Vol. IV, p. 341, n. 1 supra. 
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a fanam a day as batta. Get it from him. 
Ranga Pillai’s people there will have ready at 
the fort a garse of rice, 50 or 60 sheep and 
plenty of ghee, etc. You are not to plunder; 
but you will be able to buy all you need in 
the bazaars, which will be opened? He told 
me to write to my people to see to it. I said I 
would do so and asked the Governor to give 
orders to supply my amaldar (whenever he 
needed them) with powder, shot, cartridges and 
whatever help he might require. He told 
Sombreuil accordingly. The Governor then 
told me to write to Shaikh Hasan to deliver to 
M. Sombreuil Tiruviti fort with all therein, 
to send an inventory, to remain there till the 
dragoons arrived to-morrow evening, and to 
obey the orders they would bring. I wrote an 
order accordingly, had it sealed, gave it to 
M. Sombreuil and desired him to set out. He 
took leave saying that he would do so to¬ 
morrow morning. 

According to the Governor’s orders I [sent] 
8 camels to the master-gunner, to carry 
powder, shot, cartridges, etc., to Tiruviti. 

I then told the Governor I had heard that 
Sambu Das (Sankaraparik’s son) 1 had left 
Tanjorc for Nagore, thence gone to Madras by 

1 Commonly called ‘ Bukkanji ’ in the English records. His family 
constituted the principal banking house of the Carnatic. They were 
•D'gely employed in financing the English forces at Trichinopoly a 
■kttle later. 
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sea, on account of ill-health, and died on the 
night of Saturday, June 6, two days after the 
Jyeshta 1 new moon and 20 or 25 days after his 
arrival, and that the body had been burnt on 
Sunday. The Governor asked me how many 
days ago that was. I said, ‘ Ten days.’ There¬ 
on the Governor remarked that he had ruined 
Chanda Sahib’s affairs at Tanjore, and that 
his death was no loss. I agreed. 

He then asked me the Madras news. I 
replied that a new Governor was expected 
from Europe and that the injustice of the 
present one was great. 2 The Governor replied 
that almost all Europeans thought the same. 
I then took leave and went to the nut-godown. 

Tuesday , June 16 *—When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he asked if I had 
received any news from Arcot. I replied, 
‘ Our people write that Shah Nawaz Khan and 
other great men have told Muzaffar Jang 
that he will be given Arcot, Adoni and the 
countries he held before, but that he has 
totally refused to accept them.’ He observed 
that Muzaffar Tang was right as it was not 
proper to accept the first offer. I agreed. 

Then M. Cornet brought the spectacles 
received from Europe. The Governor picked 

1 The Sanskrit name for the month of Ani. 

3 The reference is to the misconduct of Richard Prince, Deputy 
Governor of Madras. See p. 127 ante 

3 6th Ani, Pramdduta. 
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out five or six pairs and kept them. The 
Second and others took a few and the Second 
gave me two or three pairs. M. Cornet took 
the rest back to the Fort. I have heard no 
news worth writing. 

The Governor sent for me at half-past three 
this afternoon, and asked if ’All Khan had 
gone to replace Shaikh Hasan as ordered, with 
two peons to guide the dragoons and their 
officers. I said he had gone about two o’clock. 
Thereon he told me to see that the Arumpatai 
directed his writers to supply them with 
provisions. I sent two peons accordingly and 
informed Chinna Parasurama Pillai. 

Wednesday , June 17 }—Coral and silk yarn 
Worth about 2,000 rupees belonging to Coja 
Soiquit were sold at outcry at the Fort this 
morning on account of his debt to M. Ducasse. 
These were pledged when he was threatened 
with imprisonment for his debt of 20,000 
rupees to M. Ducasse. We shall see what 
happens. 

Morari Rao’s vakil has brought letters for 
Chanda Sahib and the Governor. He also had 
a message from Morari Rao, saying, ‘ As you 
desired, I await your orders at Mulavadi near 
^enkatagiri. If you wish, I will join you; 
°r if you think the time is unfit, I will go 
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elsewhere.’ The Governor said, ‘ Tell him to 
speak to Chanda Sahib, and I will agree to 
what he desires. You had better go yourself 
and tell him.’ I agreed and reported to Tiru- 
malai Rao, Chanda Sahib’s vakil and Morari 
Rao’s vakil what the Governor had said. 

I then read to the Governor the contents 
of the Persian and Marathi letters from Mu¬ 
hammad ’All Khan of Polur to his younger 
brother Chanda Saliib and from his gumastali 
Chandra Rao to Chanda Sahib’s gumastah 
Raghava Pandit, which Chanda Sahib had 
read and given me that I might report their 
contents to the Governor'. The Persian letter 
says:—‘ According to the agreement that has 
been made, Hidayat Mulii-ud-din Khan is to 
be given the Arcot subah with Adoni and his 
former possessions, and you are to be sent for 
to an interview. But beware of going, what¬ 
ever they may do, even though they should 
send Pir Zada with others and take oath on 
the Quran. Do not listen to them, or agree. 
They will deceive you if you go. They regard 
neither truth nor God. So do not go.’ To 
these strong dissuasions he added, ‘ I was 
managing my affairs through ’AM Naqi ; but 
father and son seized me treacherously in the 
fort and gave mo up. In order to suit the 
times, I am now negotiating with ’All Naqi 
Sahib who has made friends with Khazi 
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Dayem and Moro Pandit. They demand three 
lakhs of rupees; hut they might as well de¬ 
mand my life, which they shall have sooner 
than the money. Nasir Jang will stay no 
longer. He will give a dress of honour to 
Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan on the 11th of 
Pajab and then set out.’ 

Raghava Pandit’s Maratlia letter contained 
the same news, and added that it had been 
decided to give [the dress of honour] to 
Muzaffar Jang on the 11th, that Shah Nawaz 
Khan was preparing to set out for Pondichery 
to pacify the Governor and Chanda Sahib and 
take Muzaffar Jang’s mother, wife and chil¬ 
dren ; that, as his business was pressing, Nasir 
Jang desired much to make friends with 
Muzaffar Jang and make him his own man; 
that Muzaffar Jang’s affair had been finished 
successfully by reason of his family’s presence 
here, and that Chanda Sahib’s affair had also 
prospered for the same reason ; otherwise it 
would have been difficult to settle. 

When I reported this, the Governor said 
that, by God’s favour, according to this news, 
we should soou hear of a dress of honour be- 
iftg presented to Muzaffar Jang. I replied, 
God grant that such news comes.’ 

When we were talking thus, there came a 
letter from Mir Muhammad Khan, Hidayat 
Muhi-ud-din Khan’s paymaster. This is the 
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man who joined Nash* Jang, and boasted 
(falsely) that he had prevented Muzaffar Jang 
from accompanying the Europeans when they 
retired here. This sinner against God cares 
neither for Nash* Jang, nor for the other side, 
and now writes:—‘ Four or live thousand 
horse now serving Muhammad ’Ali Khan 
(Anwar-ud-din Khan’s son) formerly served 
Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan. With their help, 
Muhammad ’All Khan is being closely watched 
and not allowed to go out. Muzaffar Jang 
will receive a dress of honour on the lltli of 
Rajah. Shah Nawaz Khan and others intend 
visiting Pondichery to satisfy the Governor 
and you, put you in possession of the country 
and take Muzaffar Jang’s children. Affairs to 
the northward urgently require Nash* Jang’s 
presence. You may therefore rest assured 
that your business is settled. The whole army 
has moved and all the guns have been ordered 
to Mulavadi and Kolala. Five or six hundred 
horse go off every day without leave; so he 
cannot remain here. If he does, he will only 
have four or five thousand horse, so that 
1,000 soldiers, 4 great guns and two or three 
thousand Mahe sepoys could easily capture 
him.’ 

The Governor observed, ‘ This sinner against 
God writes shamelessly. Well, send him a 
complimentary answer.’ I said I would do 
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so, told Madananda Pandit to report this to 
Chanda Sahib and then went to the nut- 
godown. The Governor’s joy is indescribable. 
If Mnzaft'ar Jang conies here, the Governor’s 
glory will shine through the world without 
spot. I and many others pray God to send 
Muzaffar Jang here and give him Arcot, that 
what is here written may come to pass. 

Thursday , June 18 }—Shaikh Hasan and 
’Abd-ul-rahman arrived this morning. Shaikh 
Hasan’s lips were a little swollen and two of 
his upper teeth loose, on account of the wound 
he received in storming Tiruviti fort. When 
his arrival was reported to the Governor, he 
told him angrily that no one should come in 
without orders. Shaikh Hasan replied, ‘ I 
cannot describe the abuse given me by the 
Se P°ys for their being six or seven months in 
arrears. As I feared for my life, if I remained, 
I set out and met ’All Khan on the way with 
2,000 rupees.’ When he said this, the Gov¬ 
ernor’s abuse was indescribable. But Shaikh 
Hasan continued, ‘The sepoys declare that 
they do not demand their pay, but desire only 
to give back their muskets and be dismissed. 
If they are not allowed to do so, they will 
believe it is resolved to put them to death and 
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then they will seek to kill me.’ 1 The Governor 
replied more mildly. o 

The Subahdars then said that a lakh of 
rupees could he got by seizing Miyan Sahib of 
Utramallur. ‘ Five or six days ago,’ they said, 

‘ Chanda Sahib wanted people to be sent to do 
so, and still says the same. If you will order 
a supply of cartridges and huggahs 2 * * * for 
grenades and permit us to march, we shall get 
a lakh of rupees and pay the sepoys and bring 
you 50,000 rupees.’ The Governor said that 
they could certainly do so, and gave them an 
order for 6,000 cartridges and 500 huggahs. 
They received the order and departed, saying 
that 400 sepoys should march to-morrow, and 
that they would try their best to get money in 
all possible ways. The Governor said that 
they could do as they pleased. 

Mir A’azam then came and asked for 4,000 
cartridges and 50 huggahs for the Ravatta- 
nallur fort 8 , and the Governor gave him an 
order for them. All then took leave and went 

1 Such mutinous episodes, due mainly to their pay being in arrears, 
were by no means uncommon among the French sepoys. The murder 
of DiwAn Raghun/itha D&s a little later in the Deccan shows that 
Shaikh Hasan’s fears were not wholly imaginary. Bussy himself 
was at one time in apprehension for his life. See Memoire pour le 
sieur de Buss}/ (1764), pp. 37—38, where in a letter to Dupleix he says, 
‘ L’e^mple de Ramdaspendet et r^cemment de trois jemadars sont 
pour moi des ley.ons parlantes.' 

2 i.e., the shells of hand-grenades. See Irvines Moghul Army , pp. 

131 and 282. 

* Huggahs were specially used in the defence of places. See the 

references cited above. 
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to their respective, homes. I went to the 
nut-godown. 

To-night a letter came for Chanda Sahib 
fi'om Balakrishna Das (son of the dead Sambu 
Das), saying, 1 My father died at 'one o’clock 
on the night of Saturday the 2nd day in the 
bright half of Jyeshta. 1 I am therefore 
responsible for my father’s debts. I am but 10 
years old, and you should protect and advance 
•Wie for he helped you. My goods have been 
attached, my gumastahs put to great trouble, 
and Moro Pandit has imposed a fine of 60,000 
rupees. His horsemen now strictly demand 
payment; and all my creditors sit dharna \ 
and shame me. This, and the loss of half his 
wealth, led to my father’s death. They press 
for payment. You promised to pay not only 
your own debt but also that of the Tanjore 
people when you arrived after taking on you 
ihe subah. So, my father lent you a lakh of 
rupees, but even now neither the old nor the 
new debt has been paid. If you will therefore 
Pay a lakh of rupees together with the old 
<J e bt, I can pay my creditors and Nasir Jang’s 
nne of 60,000 rupees, and live at peace.’ A 
similar letter was also written to me saying 
at the foregoing had been written to Chanda 
a ib and desiring me to speak to him about it. 




1 June 6. 

See Wilson s Glossary, s,v. dhdrna. 







I therefore took his Maratha peon to Chanda 
Sahib, first mentioned other matters, then 
brought up the business I had gone about, and 
recommended the petition of Rahim Sahib of 
Porto Novo, and finally presented the letter 
from Sambu Das’s son. Chanda Sahib asked 
Madananda Pandit to read it. When this had 
been done, Chanda Sahib asked when Sambu 
Das had died. I said that he had died on the 
1st of Rajab. 1 He continued, with polite regret, 
• Then he has been dead thirteen days. Not 
only did he prevent the Tan]ore people from 
paying their debt, but also ruined himself and 
4 ne and now has died. He has been very 
unfortunate.’ I said, ‘ Long ago Sankaraparik 
was under your protection and on your side. 
[Sambu Das] behaved so only at the point of 
death. His son is ten years old and you should 
preserve their house and protect the boy.’ 
Chanda Sahib replied, ‘ Of course I will protect 
him and not demand what he owes me.’ 
1 observed, His prosperity dates from the 
moment of that thought.’ He said he would 
send a reply to-morrow. We took leave and 
went home at half-past ten. 

Friday, June 19 . 2 3 —This morning I reported 
to the Governor news sent by Kalichiya Pillai, 


1 i.e. June 5 (Cf. p. 267 a?ite ); but it should be remembered that 

the Muhammadan day runs from sunset to sunset, 

3 9th Am. Pramdduta. 
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my gumastah at Chidambaram, and Balaji 
Pandit:—‘ When Muhammad Khan of Chidam¬ 
baram heard that Tiruviti fort had been scaled 
and captured, he forgot his obstinacy and 
declared he would pay 5,000 rupees on the 
Chidambaram mortgage and 15,000 rupees on 
Bhuvanagiri, and said he had already sent the 
amount to Pondichery in rupees and pagodas. 
He has abandoned his former stiffness, speaks 
politely and thus expects to share the good 
fortune of the French.’ When I said that they 
had thus praised him, he said, ‘ Take whatever 
he sends and the rest can be settled afterwards.’- 
I agreed. He added that when our dragoons 
and sepoys encamped at the Mettupalaiyam 
Choultry 1 ’ he would pay the balance without 
delay. I replied, ‘ I don’t think so. When 
Tiruviti fort was captured, those at Chidam¬ 
baram tied for fear that that place would be 
taken too. The amaldar of Porto Novo has 
also fled, and all is confusion there; and the 
s ame has happened in the pargannahs. More¬ 
over Muhammad Khan said that people belong¬ 
ing to Anwar-ud-din Khan’s son were waiting 
to collect the money due in Bhuvanagiri and 
Chidambaram; my people replied that that 
was nothing to them and that he should answer 
Muhammad ’All Khan that the money had 


1 MAttoipAlaiyain. on the ParavaiyAr river, near Chidambaram. 
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been demanded and paid according to the 
cowle.’ The Governor told me to repeat this 
by letter to him. I accordingly sent for Kamoji 
Pandit and told him to write. 

I then said that M. le Blanc had written 
from Covelong that the children of the impri¬ 
soned killedar were complaining. The Gover¬ 
nor asked who he was. I replied, ‘ He was a 
favourite of Anwar-ud-din Khan; but when 
Chanda Sahib defeated Anwar-ud-din Khan 
and took Arcot, M. Bruno occupied Covelong, 
seized the killedar and sent him here. He 
has been kept in the Nayinar’s house for the 
last eleven months.’—• Well,’ the Governor said, 
‘ set him free at once as he is no use to us.’ I 
said I would do so, went to the nut-godown, 
sent for Periyanna Nayinar, and told him to 
release the old killedar. 

At eleven o’clock the Governor sent for me 
and asked if I had fixed prices for the coarse 
blue cloth, chintz and lampasses brought by 
Mr. Croke’s dubash from St. David’s. I replied, 
4 [ made offers according to what you and M. 
Carvalho said yesterday. Mr. Croke’s dubash 
took my note and said that he would go to 
Devanampattanam and speak to his master.’ 

The Governor spoke of the Governor of 
St. David’s and then of the incapable Gov¬ 
ernor of Madras as follows:— 4 He is most 
unjust. He sent for all who had any stock of 
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hand-painted chintz for Manilla, and ordered 
them to freight their goods on the Manilla 
ship or sell them [to him]. Thus he seized 
all their goods. They complained that the 
ship sent last year had been wrecked and they 
had lost thirty or forty thousand pagodas. But 
he replied that though they might have lost 
then, they would gain now. They objected 
that they had been losing money for live or 
six years, and declared that they could afford 
to lose no more. But he has disregarded their 
protests, prevented them from selling their 
goods, sealed up their houses, exacted money 
from them by false charges, and even beaten 
and imprisoned them. Why should he do so 
great injustice? He might as well shoot them. 
Can any Governor so ill-treat his townspeople ?’ 1 

I answered, ‘As I formerly said, none will 
settle in a town where the Governor behaves 
so unjustly; and it will lose its inhabitants 
and prosperity.’ Father Francois observed that 
so many craftspeople were settling at Madras, 
that all who wanted to buy goods had to go 
thither. On hearing this, the Governor’s anger 


1 Whether Prince exceeded, or acted without, orders, I do not 
kn °w ? but his conduct was doubtless inspired in this case hy the 
political motive of injuring the French trade. Six months later the 
English forbade the merchants in their bounds to assist the French 
with either freight or loans (Fort St David Cons., January 7, 1751). 
This affected the French trade to Manilla especially, as Manilla cargoes 
were mainly composed of Porto Novo cloth (blue) and Madras chintz. 
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was boundless. I replied, ‘ Did not the crafts¬ 
people reside here formerly and purchasers 
flock hither to buy? But the long troubles 
caused by the English ruined industry and 
scattered the workmen. Contracts were again 
made last year and industry revived, but, as 
the troubles returned, those who had come 
back went away again. When the troubles 
cease and trade flourishes, they will certainly 
return at once. The coarse blue cloth made at 
Porto Novo and Cuddalore cannot at present 
be equalled elsewhere but it is not to be 
compared with what used to be made here. 
The same is the case with chintz.’ The 
Governor agreed with me and said much 
about it. M. Carvalho remarked that Mr. Floyer 
and his Deputy at Madras were behaving 
like children and caring nothing for proper 
government. The Governor said that both were 
mere boys who had no experience of govern¬ 
ment. Thus Madras affairs were discussed for 
about an hour. Then [ 

,•3 

Sunday, June 21 }—Shaikh ’Abd-ul-rahman, 
Dost Muhammad and others told the Governor, 
soon after his return from mass, that Nasir 
Jang was living in Chanda Sahib’s palace at 
Arcot, that he had sent forward his guns, etc., 


1 11th Ani, PramdMta. 







but had kept his treasure under the charge of 
five or six thousand horse. They also men¬ 
tioned their sepoys’ pay. 

The Governor then said to ’Abd-ul-rahman, 
‘ You caught a golla carrying a'letter to a 
Cuddalore merchant the day before yesterday. 
What was it about ?’ Dost Muhammad said 
that it contained [a bill for] 1,500 rupees. I 
observed that Dost Muhammad had told me 
that it was for 500 Raja Shaliigold coins 1 and 
400 rupees. The Governor asked if there had 
been no cadjan letter. Dost Muhammad said 
there had been. The Governor continued, 
‘I will collect the money. Let me have a 
receipt for it included in the amount issued for 
the sepoys’ pay. What is the value of the two 
elephants belonging to the Lalapettai mer¬ 
chants seized near Villupuram ?’ He replied, 
1 They bought them from Sarup Lala, the 
Quedali merchant at Porto Novo, for 1,750 star 
pagodas. Their charges must be added to this 
amount.’ The Governor told ’Abd-ul-raliman 
to sell them for 1,500 pagodas which would be 
reckoned with the money issued for the sepoys' 
pay, and said that a receipt could be given 
for the whole. ’Abd-ul-rahman said that he 


Dr. J. a. Henderson, of the Madras Museum, suggests that these 
niay be Muhammad Shah pagodas, originally struck at Adoni and 
ooty for the Moghuls and later by both MorAri Kao and Hyder 
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would enquire if any Pathans would purchase 
them. He then gave the Governor a message 
from Chanda Sahib, saying that, as the latter 
was related to Miyan Sahib of Utramallur, he 
could persuade him to settle his affair for a 
lakh of rupees, if once he were got hold of. 
The Governor agreed, as money was wanted for 
their pay. The other told him Chanda Sahib 
believed that affairs could be easily settled. 
But Madananda Pandit said, ‘ The sepoys have 
been clamouring these two days and refusing 
to march; every one in town knows all about it, 
so that it will be difficult to get hold of him.’ 
—‘ Why? ’ the Governor asked. He was then 
told everything from first to last. He agreed, 
and said when Muhammadan affairs were once 
mentioned, every one knew all about them and 
they could not be kept secret. Dost Muham¬ 
mad replied that nothing had got out through 
him, but that Chanda Sahib’s people might 
have betrayed the news ; when he had ordered 
his men to prepare to march, they had refused 
saying they knew they were to go against 
Utramallur but would not until they had been 
paid. It was also said that Saiyid ’Abd-ul- 
rahman, alias Pir Zada, one of Nasir Jang’s 
followers, was praising the French and Chanda 
Sahib, and blaming Nasir Jang for not settling- 
affairs quickly. They then took leave. I went 
to the nut-godown. 



At eleven o’clock, the Governor sent for me 
and mentioned the purchase of redwood, Salem 
cloth, etc. He said he would advance money 
so that large quantities could be obtained. 
The matter of the Reddis’ lands was then 
mentioned, and he asked why the Villiyanallur 
Reddis still remained at Tiruppappuliyur 1 and 
directed it to be proclaimed by beat of tom-tom 
that unless they returned to Villiyanallur and 
Bahur by July .25, they should cease to be nat¬ 
ters in our Villiyanallur and Bahur countries. 
He called Appu and told him to write a cadj an 
letter to writer Ranga Pillai. 1 sent word that 
the foregoing orders should be proclaimed 
by beat of tom-tom at Villiyanallur. There is 
nothing else of importance. 

About six o’clock the Governor sent for 
me and said that he had already ordered 
toranams to be tied as far as our power extends 
to the northward and that the same was now 
to be done to the westward. I said I would 
see to it, and, having taken leave, arranged for 
proper persons to go to-morrow morning. 

The Governor also said that the Chidam¬ 
baram people still owed 20,000 rupees. I 
replied that they had gone to get change at 
Cuddalore and that they would come soon. 

I then came home at half-past eight. 


1 /.funder the protection of the English. 
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Monday , June 22}— Whe§ I went to the 
Governor this morning, he asked the news 
from Arcot. I said there was none. 


He then told me to arrange for 6 or 7 camels 
and Company’s bullocks to carry four small 
guns, powder and shot, to Villupuram. I 
arranged for 6 camels to be got ready and sent 
to the master-gunner. Peddu Nayakkan came 
and reported that he had sent them. 

He then asked the Cuddalore news. I said 
that Sonnappayyan’s son, Ayyavayyan, from 
Fort St. David had told me that, after the 
arrival of Europe ships here, a Europe ship 
had reached Fort St. David with new Coun¬ 
cillors and a Governor on board, to replace tho 
present ones, that another was coming with 
a staff of Engineers to enquire and build forts 
where he thought fit, that the people of 
Madras and Fort St. David had been for¬ 
bidden to build houses, 1 2 and that the present 
Governor (who is suffering from venereal 
ulcers) was therefore much troubled. The 
Governor observed that the Gazette just come 
from Europe mentioned that the English 


1 12th Am, Pramddilta. 

2 On July 6/17 the Lynn arrived with despatches dismissing Floyer 
and two of his Council and appointing Thomas Saunders Governor. 
Ranga Pillai was misinformed about a new Governor and Councillors 
being ,sent out- On the receipt of the news of Robins’ appointment as 
Engineer (June 14/25) all building -public and private—was suspended, 
lest it should interfere with the Engineer’s projects. In both cases, 
the news must have come out by earlier ships. 
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Company owed 32 million rupees to people in 
Europe, to say nothing of what it owed in 
India. 1 I asked the Governor if a million was 
not equal to ten lakhs. He said, ‘ Yes—alto¬ 
gether three crores and twenty lakhs of rupees. 
The English Company cannot last long. They 
owe a crore of rupees in Bengal. The English 
Company cannot last. How can it with such 
debts ? ’ I replied, ‘ How indeed! That is why 
day by day they are declining here.’—‘ True,’ 
he said. I continued, ‘ Although the English 
had done so much, Nash* Jang got angry with 
them and ordered a chobdar to drag Mr. Cope 
and others from his presence. After such a 
disgrace they returned secretly by night to 

. Tort St. David, without even a torch. Could 
all this have befallen them in a time of good 
fortune ? Has not Nash* Jang himself said that 
they only know how to earn a living by trade, 
but that neither they nor any other nation 
can govern, or fight or manage affairs like 
the French? Nash* Jang’s words have been 
written and sent to Delhi and other capitals, 
which are now illuminated by the glory of the 
Trench.’ After talking about other affairs, I 

went to the nut-godown. 

—— . __ ~ / 

In 1749 the interest on the English national debt was reduced, 
e Company was then allowed to borrow any sum up to £4.200,000, 
m order to pay oft* its bond-debt and reduce the rate of interest it 
was paying, it clid. raise close on £3 million by the sale of 3 per cent, 
annuities. See Macpherson. Commerce with India , pp. 175-176. 
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At six o’clock this evening the Governor 
sent for me and asked who had written to 
Chanda Sahib. I replied, ‘ Only the guru of his 
late brother, Bade Sahib. He says nothing of 
importance.’ I added that Madananda Pandit 
had told me that the elder brother (I do not 
know his name) of Sharif Sahib (Chanda 
Sahib’s son-in-law) had written true and secret 
news as follows ‘Nash* .Tang’s chief of artil¬ 
lery says that Nash* Jang will certainly march 
on the 29th of Bajab 1 ; God has been pleased 
to prosper your affairs as you hoped; let not 
our friendship be forgotten when I am at 
Aurangabad.’ The Governor listened to this 
with joy. 

He then asked if there was no other news. 
I said there was not, and added that on the 
news of our dragoons and sepoys’ having en¬ 
camped at Mettupalaiyam, the people of Chi¬ 
dambaram had fled in fear with their children 
and goods to Devikottai, that Mudamiah had 
done the same and our people had pursued 
him, and that his men had agreed to remain in 
the fort and said that a bill for 20,000 rupees 
had been sent to Cuddalore and that they 
would pay the amount when it was received. 
He asked when it would come. I replied that 
no one could say precisely but that it would 


1 i.e., July 3. 
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come in a few days. The Governor agreed and 
said, ‘ I have advanced great sums which 
should be repaid me. If only I can recover 
them, I will undertake no more business. Let 
Chanda Sahib manage for himself. 1 When he 
thus vented his displeasure, I said, ‘ God has 
given you such glory and fame as none ever 
enjoyed before ; He will never suffer you to 
lose your wealth.’ As he said nothing, I took 
leave and went to the nut-godown. 

Tuesday, June 23}—l went to the Governor 
this morning and reported the contents of 
Jayaram Pandit’s and Shah Nawaz Khan’s 
letters. Shah Nawaz Khan’s letter says:—‘I 
have received your letter by Jayaram Pandit 
and have learnt all things from it and from his 
message. There aro people great and small 
with the Nawab Sahib ready to punish all who 
resist his orders. You will learn the rest from 
Jayaram Pandit’s letter.’ 

He then asked me about the contents of the 
latter. I reported it as follows:—‘You com¬ 
plain that I have hindered your affairs. I 
would never hinder your Excellency’s business. 
^ on must have learnt this from the past, and 
will perceive it in the future. Shah Nawaz 
Khan confidentially directed me to write to 
you that it is not strange that you should 


1 13th Ani , Pramoduta 
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have earned all men’s praise by conquering 
the countries and Milas ; but there are certain 
mean people living upon slander ; their faces 
have now been blackened, and, if the Valuda- 
vur fort be seized, the great who listen to lies 
will stand like painted figures, and the mean 
will be warned to cease from slander. If 
therefore you take the fort of Valudavur, you 
will obtain what you desire without trouble 
through the very efforts of your enemies. 
Whatever he has written is true and will remain 
so. As he is your well-wisher, he assures you 
that he looks upon your affairs as greater than 
his own. Furthermore, it will give pleasure 
if the four harkaras imprisoned with you are 
released. Two of your three soldiers were cir¬ 
cumcised and released at once ; the third has 
died, and the others have gone away. This is 
true news.’ 

When I reported this, he ordered mo to 
release the four harkaras. I said I would do 
so to-morrow morning. He asked where they 
were - 1 replied that they were in chains at 
the Garden carrying earth. He ordered me 
to release them without delay, and write to 
Jayaram Pandit to deliver them to Shah 
Nawaz Klian at Arcot. 

Thore was also a small note requesting a 
pair of spectacles for Saiyid Sahib. When I 
told the Governor, he ordered me to send six 
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pairs. There was another note, saying that 
Muhammad ’ Ali Khan had sent two men to kill 
Chanda Sahib and that therefore he should be 
on his guard. The Governor said, ‘ This news 
came a fortnight ago. Well, tell Chanda Sahib 
that twelve soldiers and a sergeant will be sent 
to-morrow.’ [ ] 

Wednesday , June 24 }—As to-day was 
Madame’s name-day, all the gentlemen, coun¬ 
cillors, etc., visited her. I also went and paid 
my respects. Then all went to the church and 
heard mass. As usual, three volleys were tired 
and the cannon in the Fort tired three salutes. 
The ships then fired all together as in time of 
war, so it was a great show, disagreeable only 
to those outside the town. Salutes were fired 
likewise, both at the Fort and from the ships, 
when healths were drunk after the return from 

church. 

Chanda Sahib and his son, Mir A’azam, and 
others paid their respects and then conversed 
with the Governor about the news from Nasir 
•Tang’s camp, Muhammad ’All’s being prevented 
from moving against Pondichery by his horse¬ 
men s refusal to march, and the encampment 
near [Timiri ?] of fifty horse and thirty foot. 

yenkatachala Chetti had presented a com¬ 
plaint, drawn up by M. Le Maire 8 , saying that, 
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the mint-people could not receive N o. 2 silver 
at the same rate as No. I. 1 Thereon the 
Governor was angry with Guntur Yenkatachala 
Chetti, and demanded jvhy he should object 
and require No. 2 silver to be assayed, when 
it had been found to be the same as No. 3. 
He then sent for M. Le Maire, who came when 
the Governor was talking with Chanda Sahib. 
When the Governor knew he had come, he also 
sent for M. Delarche, and in Chanda Sahib’s 
presence told M. Le Maire and M. Delarche that 
the [mint-people] were great cheats, for they 
now refused as inferior what they had formerly 
agreed to take, just as if the quality were 
never in their favour. Yenkatachala Chetti 
replied, * Let not such a thing be said of us, but 
let the silver be assayed before its issue, and 
then none can say that if we lose to-day 
we gain to-morrow.’ The Governor said, 1 That 
won’t do. If you will keep to your agreement, 
well and good; otherwise it shall be coined in 
the Company’s account.’ Yenkatachala Chetti 
replied, ‘ I petitioned because it was said that 
there should be no hardship. But if I‘must 


1 The complaint was that a certain kind of dollar was turning out 
less fine than usual (Pondichery to the Company, September 20, 1750 
Arch, des Col.) In consequence on June 1 the Council resolved to 
reduce the number of rupees furnished by the contractors for this parti¬ 
cular kind of dollar from 2,308 rupees 5 annas to 2,300 rupees 11 annas 
per 100 seers, This probably explains Dupleix* annoyance at renewed 
complaint. 
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strictly keep to the agreement, instead of 
making a few fanams by my occupation, I 
shall lose.’ The Governor said, ‘ If you like, 
you can renew your cowle for five years; 
otherwise, say so and the silver shall be coined 
by the Company.’ As Venkatachala Chetti was 
so confused that he could not make up his 
mind whether to say yes or no, the Governor 
asked M. Delarche if he had the last five years’ 
cowle. He said that it had not been executed 
before the notary but in Council. When the 
Governor was about to send for a copy of the 
consultation, M. Le Maire said that it was at 
the mint, so the Governor desired M. Delarche 
to fetch it and sent for M. Boyelleau. M. 
Le Maire fetched the cowle from the mint and 
M. Delarche went home. 

Guntur Venkatachala Chetti then presented 
a petition like the former one. It said, 
‘Formerly charcoal and chunam were cheap 
but now cost twice or two and-a-half times as 
much, so that a bag weighing 110 marcs costs 
four rupees more to melt. Unless ten or 
fifteen thousand rupees are issued at a time, 
we shall lose one or two thousand rupees in 
alloying the silver with lead. 1 So ten or 


1 The loss as stated probably is per annum . Apparently what was 
wanted was that silver should be issued in considerable quantities, 
so that there might be less waste of fuel. 
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fifteen thousand rupees’ worth of silver should 
be issued. Moreover dollars from Europe do 
not now turn out according to their numbers, 
so they should be assayed before issue.’ The 
Governor read it. 

Two months ago the Governor promised to 
settle the matter and gave the petition to M. 
Le Maire for report; but now he says sternly 
that he will do nothing. In spite of all explan¬ 
ations, he has obstinately refused to make 
any allowance and declared that they can 
have the contract on the old terms or else the 
work shall be carried out on the Company’s 
account. 1 Then, I, Guntur Yenkatachala Chetti 
and Madananda Pandit went to the nut- 
godown. 

M. Le Maire presently brought a copy of 
the Council’s resolution, gave it to the Gover¬ 
nor and went away. The Governor sent for 
me again, gave the copy to M. Boyelleau, and 
told him to go to the mint to-morrow, and write 
out a new contract, in M. Le Maire’s presence, 
for five years on the old terms according to the 
assays of silver made two months ago, so that 
it might be executed before Council. M. 
Boyelleau said to me, ‘ I believe you have a. 
share in the business, 2 3 so be at the mint with 


1 Tt is odd that Ranga Pillai does not mention the resolution of 

(Council noted above. It is vouched for in the despatch already cited. 

3 Rimga Pillai was one of the two contractors for the Silver Mint. 
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the merchants to-morrow.’ I promised to be 
there with the merchants at four o’clock, and, 
having taken leave, came away with Guntur 
Venkatachala Chetti. 

The latter said, ‘ In this agreement, the 
Governor has made no allowance either for 
expenses or assays. That is no good. Our 
charges will equal our receipts, and our la¬ 
bour will be wasted.’—‘ Then refuse the 
contract,’ I replied. ‘ How can I do that ? ’ 
he asked. ‘ But ask him to issue ten or 
fifteen thousand rupees in connection with the 
alloying, and one will see what gain will be 
got.’ 

I decided to show the passage in the petition 
to the Governor and ask him about it; but he 
had gone to lie down. When I did so after¬ 
wards, he replied abruptly, ‘Tell them to 
accept the old agreement or give the contract 
up. T will not make the least allowance.’ 
I asked Venkatachala Chetti what he thought 
about it. He replied, 1 All gain comes of 
God, so let us not dispute further. Consent 
and let us go.' I accepted it, therefore, and 
we came away together. I had wished to 
represent the matter to the Governor; but as M. 
Le Maire’s petition was given in unexpectedly, 
no allowance has been made. I pointed out 
that I had wished the matter to lie over for a 
suitable opportunity, but they had not agreed, 





and hence the difference between the Gov¬ 
ernor’s promise and his decision. Then, v I, 
Madananda Pandit and Venkatachala Chetti 
went to the nut-godown. 

The Chetti s have been saying that they had 
no opportunity to visit Madame; but I sum¬ 
moned Chittambala Chetti, Vira Chetti and 
others and told them that though they had so 
much to do with dancing-girls, according to 
their custom, yet they had to attend to the 
Company’s and other business. Thus I made 
them to agree to visit Madame Dupleix, and 
told them to come in the afternoon, when I 
would arrange for their visit, either at once or 
to-morrow morning. So saying I dismissed 
them and came home for food. 

Salutes were fired seven or eight times at 
the Fort and from the ships during dinner and 
when healths were drunk. I hear there will 
be a feast and ball to-night. 

At six o’clock Viswanatha Reddi of Bhu- 
vanagiri presented Madame with 11 pagodas. 
At one o’clock Ramabhadra Reddi presented 
her with five pagodas, and said that he would 
return at nine o’clock with Muttukrishna 
Reddi, headman of the Tiruviti country, and 
son of Sadasiva Reddi of Nellikuppam; at 
nine o’clock to-night the latter presented her 
with 11 rupees. 
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Thursday , June [25]. 1 —When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he asked the Arcot 
news. I said that the Lubbay, Dost Muham¬ 
mad, had given me two letters addressed to 
Abd-ul-rahman, by Saiyid Sahib and Irachand. 
I asked Madananda Pandit to interpret them 
to the Governor. Saiyid Sahib’s letter says:— 
‘ I have read your letter with joy and have 
received with pleasure the things you have 
sent. As Shah Nawaz Khan is earnest to 
settle your master Chanda Sahib’s business, it 
will certainly be done. Faqirs seldom inter¬ 
fere in business; but when they do, God 
hears their prayer.’ Irachand’s letter says :— 
‘Muhammad ’All Ivlian is marching against 
Pondichery, but he cannot succeed. He has 
50,000 horse. I hear that a faqir has written 
out spells and given them to him. This paper 
is in the form of a letter to Chanda Sahib, on 
the receipt of which the latter will disregard 
all warnings, set out, and surrender himself to 
Muhammad ’All Khan; and it is on the way. 
Chanda Sahib’s business will certainly be 
finished, as Shall Nawaz Khan is intent on 
settling it. Muzaffar J ang is to be given the 
dress of honour. Vizier Mansur ’All Khan 
has invaded Bengal, fought for two days, and 
beaten the Nawab’s army, so that the Nawab 

1 15th Ani, Pramod&ta % The manuscript gives the Christian date 
as the 20th. 
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has agreed to pay ten crores of rupees, five 
crores in ready money, and five in six months’ 
time, on condition of receiving a parwana 
confirming him in the province. The vizier 
has written to the Subahdar of Rajahmundry 
and Chicacole, Coja Namat-ul-lah Khan, and 
others, desiring them to visit him, and they 
have resolved to go. Nasir Jang has received 
news to this effect. Elephants, camels and 
draught-bullocks have been sent for fodder to 
Conjeeveram, Sholinghur, etc., and will remain 
there.’ 

When this had been reported to the Gover¬ 
nor, he asked the contents of Polur Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan’s secret letter to Chanda 
Sahib received last night. I reported the 
contents as follows:—’Ali Naqi Sahib formerly 
promised to procure my release for three lakhs 
of rupees; but now requires five lakhs. More¬ 
over when I sent my elephants to Velloi’e, ’Ali 
Naqi Sahib having learnt of it, wrote to Shah 
Nawaz Khan to hinder their march; but the 
latter pretended that they belonged to certain 
Pathans. He is well-disposed towards us, and 
ordered the elephants to be released on that 
pretext. God has been pleased to turn Shah 
Nawaz Khan’s mind towards us, to prosper our 
affairs; so assuredly we shall overcome our diffi¬ 
culties. Shall Nawaz Khan sends word that 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan is trying to occupy the 
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Tiruviti, Yillupuram and other countries, but 
that he should be hindered from doing so, with¬ 
out being actually attacked by the Pondichery 
people. To disgrace him, a thousand horsemen 
were sent to him to demand their arrears of four 
months’ pay. When these horsemen troubled 
him for the money, he denied that he had a 
single cash, so they returned to Arcot. Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan is at Timiri. Thus he has been 
put to shame.’ 

Saturday , June 27: —When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he asked the news. I 
replied, ‘ There is news from Arcot that Nasir 
Jang asked ’Abd-ul-nabi Khan, Himayat 
Bahadur Khan and Abd-ul-majid Khan to pay 
peshkash. They replied that they had not paid 
any even to his father and would pay none 
now, for their countries were being plundered 
day and night by the poligars and Nasir Jang 
was responsible for the cost of maintaining 
sibbandies to suppress them. So they sent 
Nasir Jang’s men away, saying they would not 
pay anything. Thereupon Nasir Jang in anger 
said they never would obey until he had 
chastised them ; but they still obstinately 
refused, and absented themselves from the 
darbar. On this Nasir Jang’s people attacked 
people belonging to the subahdars of 


1 17th Ani, Pra/ndduta. 
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Cuddapah, Kandanur, Savanur, and Banka- 
puram, took them prisoners and carried them 
before Nash* Jang, who ordered them to be 
punished ; but as the Pathans prepared to 
attack him, he asked Shah Nawaz Khan to 
make peace. Shah Nawaz Khan has therefore 
made terms. The Areot people and other 
killedars who expected much are discontented. 
All Nash Jang’s old friends have become his 
enemies. As even Shah Nawaz Khan, his 
diwan, has become hostile to him, who will 
remain on his side ? His commands are dis¬ 
regarded, and he cannot prosper, for all those 
who used to help and serve him have become 
his enemies. Everyone says so ; can all be 
mistaken ? 

‘ Mansur ’Alt Khan, who invaded Bengal has 
also sent Slier Jang to Aurangabad and Burhan- 
pur, to take possession of Nash Jang’s countries, 
seize all the killas and send to the capital 
Nash Jong’s treasure, wherever it may be 
found. Thereupon he proceeded to Burhan- 
pur and Aurangabad and wrote to all subah- 
dars, jemadars, killedars, etc., dependent on the 
Padshah and enjoying mansabs from him, to 
obey his orders instead of Nash Jang’s under 
pain of ceasing to be the Padshah’s servants. 
In obedience to vizier Mansur ’All Khan’s 
par wanas, many have visited Sher Jang, includ¬ 
ing Baghoji Bhonsla and Fatteh Singh who 
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complained that Sau Bhaji Rao had appointed 
Ramarazu to succeed Saliu Raja, thus usurp¬ 
ing all authority ; they proposed to set up 
another, and assured him that Bhaji Rao and 
Nasir Jang were one. Slier Jang, knowing this 
allowed Raghoji Bhonsla and Fatteh Singh to 
set up any one they pleased as Raja ; and they 
have destroyed Nasir Jang’s and Sau Bhaji 
Rao’s countries, and attempted to appoint 
another Raj4. Bhaji Rao has therefore sent to 
Nasir Jang urging him to return. Nasir Jang 
has received this news, and, I believe, will 
depart, for a bullock-load of straw costs 4 or 
5 rupees and elephants, horses and cattle are 
dying in great numbers. No one knows what 
will happen. Khazi Dayem, Moro Pandit and 
others say that they have visited Muzaffar 
Jang but cannot persuade him to do as they 
desire. But nothing is really known about it. 
Such was the news written from Arcot.’ When 
he asked what news had reached Chanda 
Sahib, 1 explained that he had not received 
the foregoing, and then went to the nut- 
godown, after speaking about the Chidam¬ 
baram, etc., countries which were ordered to be 
occupied. 

This evening the Governor sent for me and 
said, ‘ As you wish our detachment at Mettu- 
p&laiyam to encamp near Chidambaram, I will 
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give you a letter for M. Tribert 1 and send a 
European dragoon and a Muhammadan trooper 
to Chidambaram to say that the arrears 
must be paid up without further delay, or else 
he and his fort will be seized.’ I agreed, and 
he wrote the letter and ordered me to have it 
despatched to M. Tribert. I gave the letter to 
a peon and before I despatched it, I wrote the 
details to Kalichiya Pillai, my gumastah, and 
told the peon to deliver the note and procure 
the money without delay. 


1 The name is conjectural. Ranga Pillai writes Ti raver, 
) 
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Thursday , July 2 }—As the merchants’ cloth 
was to be sorted at the Fort this morning, I 
went to the sorting godown ; but the Governor 
sent a peon to fetch me. I informed the Second, 
and then went to the Governor. He asked the 
news from Arcot. I said I had heard none, and 
added, ‘ Our people who went to occupy the 
country have captured Eravasanallur fort and 
hoisted the white flag. When the amaldar and 
his 300 peons heard that the French were 
advancing in great numbers, they fled to a 
palaiyam a league off surrounded by jungle and 
wrote to their master. Our people expect them 
to wait till they receive reinforcements.’ The 
Governor said, ‘Neither ’Abd-ul-rahman’s, 
Shaikh Hasan’s nor Shaikh Ibrahim’s sepoys 
were there, so these must be the people you lately 
enlisted.’ I replied, ‘ Neither ’Abd-ul-ralnnan’s 
nor any of the others were present; the tora- 
nams were tied by the match-lock men whom I 
lately enlisted and for whom I obtained powder 
and shot.’ The Governor was delighted and 
said, 1 Tell them to guard the killa carefully and 
send them 30 livres of powder.’ He gave me an 
order for the powder. I took it and said." They 
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ask leave to enlist 100 more match-lock people 
and I have told them they may.’ 

He then asked if money was plentiful. I 
replied, 1 This is the beginning of the year and 
there is not even money to pay men’s wages. 
Besides in the troubles two lakhs of horse and 
live or six lakhs of men came and dug the 
ground 30 feet deep, and burnt everything, not 
leaving a dog to bark or a code to crow. 
Throughout the villages every house is roofless. 
So how can there be money ? If paddy were 
not procured from our possessions, every one 
would starve. Tiruviti and those parts are 
supplied with paddy from Devanampattanam. 
So what can be done ? If the cumbu and ragi 
now being sown get rain, and if the troubles 
cease, these will be harvested in two months 

and men can live; otherwise what can 

% 

happen ?’ 

He then asked about Chidambaram. A 
letter from my gumastah Kalichiya Pillai 
received at half-past six this morning says 
that Mudamiah has promised to pay 15,000 
rupees as soon as the Europeans and sepoys 
reached Tachchakkadu, 1 10,000 rupees in ready 
money and the balance in 8 or 10 days. Muda¬ 
miah also told him that Kanukoyi Narasinga 
Bao and Mudamiah’s man (I do not know his 


1 A village near Chidambaram. Mudamiah evidently wished to be 
abje to allege compulsion in case the other side called him to an 
account for the payments he made. 
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name) would go to Pondichery and settle the 
affair. Nalla Chetti has been asked to trans¬ 
mit 10,000 rupees to Pondichery. I reported 
all this and added that I would press him for 
the balance of 5,000 rupees. * That’s right,’ 
the Governor said and added, ‘ The day before 
yesterday, I sent Dost Muhammad, the Lub- 
bay, to Tiruviti with a letter ordering the 
soldiers and sepoys to march thence with two 
cannon. They will arrive to-day, and the 
balance will be paid quickly.’—‘ True,’ I said, 
‘ he is like that. What regard has he ever paid 
to friendship or justice ? He will pay only to 
save his life ’ The Governor then observed, 
' 14,000 rupees were received hree days ago ; 
when will the balance of 6,000 rupees be paid ?’ 
I said, ‘ To-morrow.’ 

I reported to the Governor as follows the 
news received from Arcot this evening :—Mu- 
zaffar Jang who was imprisoned in the house of 
Safdar Husain Khan of Kalavai in the fort of 
Arcot, on the night of Sunday, June 28, 
attempted to escape by making a hole in a wall 
just large enough for his body to pass, hoping 
to reach Pondichery. But before he had 
finished, the day broke, and fearing he could 
not conceal the broken brick and chunam, he 
summoned Nasir Jang’s farrdshes and told 
them what he had done, and begged their 
assistance in his escape. They asked why he 
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had done so, when it had been resolved shortly 
to give him the countries he wanted, and to in¬ 
vest him with a dress of honour and said that 
they could not conceal it, as he had spoken 
within the hearing of his guards, and as so 
many came to visit him, so that they could 
only expect to lose their lives. They then 
reported the matter to Shall Nawaz Khan, who 
found the hole in the wall and a rod of iron 
that had been used instead of a crowbar. He 
told Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan that proposals 
had been made to release him in a few days, 
and settle all his-affairs, and that the guards 
had been ordered to relax their vigilance until 
the peace-makers should return, so that he 
had done very wrong, and that Nasir Jang 
must be informed as the matter was known to 
so many. So to avoid endangering himself, he 
informed Nasir Jang who grew very angry, 
removed the old guards, replaced them by 
more vigilant men and withdrew his former 
liberty of receiving visits and sending messages. 

The Governor having heard this said that 
he must be mad to have done such a thing and 
then called people to see what he had done. 
I replied that he must have hoped to escape, 
but, when dawn interrupted him, fear 
deprived him of his senses. 

He then asked if there was other news. 
I replied, ‘ A letter to Chanda Sahib was 







intercepted by some of the guards round Arcot, 
who delivered it to Nasir Jang. It said that 
Nasir Jang had only a few troops, so that if 
Chanda Sahib marched with 2,000 soldiers, he 
could easily seize Nasir Jang, that most of 
Nasir Jang’s troops had marched, so guards 
were strictly posted ; but as he was rioting with 
women, all would happen to Chanda Sahib’s 
wish. When he read this, Nasir Jang feared 
that Chanda Sa hib had already got the soldiers 
he needed, but, as the writer of the letter was 
unknown and the bearer of it had escaped, he 
could only order the guards to be careful that 
no other letters were sent. Raja Chandrasenan 
and others, 'Abd-ul-nabi Khan and other 
subahdars, have been ordered to remain within 
reach and to be on the alert at night; and he 
has directed harkaras to be sent to Pondichery 
for news.’ 

I added that Murtaza ’Ali Khan’s affair 
was said to have been settled for either ten 
or five lakhs of rupees and that one version or 
the other must, be true, that the Kalavai killa 
had been granted for 32,000 rupees and that 
Imam Sahib’s son had visited Nasir Jang who 
welcomed him and gave him a dress of honour. 

The Governor exclaimed, ‘ This is fine work 
of Muzaffar Jang’s ! ’ and he observed that the 
note must have been written only to alarm 
Nasir Jang and to make him leave the country, 

NN 
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He then asked if there was any other news. 
I said, ‘ That is all that has been written. I 
also hear that Khan ’Alam, Raja Ramachandra 
Rao, and other nobles have resolved to release 
Muzaffar Jang, establish him as subahdar of 
the Deccan subahs instead of Nash* Jang, and 
seize or, if they cannot do that, slay Nash* Jang 
when they have many men and he has but few 
with him. They therefore tried to set him 
at liberty by boring a hole in the wall, but day 
broke before they could finish, so Muzaffar 
Jang took the blame on himself, pretended 
madness, told everybody that he wished to 
make away with himself, and assured Shah 
Nawaz Khan that his hands were sore with 
boring at the wall all night. He has done all 
this and pretended madness so that others may 
not be suspected. Raja Chandrasenan and 
others ask two lakhs of pagodas for their 
assistance ; and people are on their way to 
propose that you should be answerable for the 
money if Muzaffar Jang should fail to pay it at 
your request.’ To this, the Governor replied 
that he would give the necessary promise and 
asked when the people would come. I said I 
had heard that they would come to-morrow. 

He then complained that cloth was not 
coming in. I said, ‘ You know that the country 
is left without a dog to bark or a cock to crow, 
everywhere nothing but mudwalls without a 




ioof. A little cloth is coming from Salem 
and Udaiyarpamiyam, and the mint has been 
written to for cloth 1 ; much longcloth of 9 
And 12 kals is coming in from Tiruvottiyur, 
Chidambaram, Chennamanayakkanpalaiyam, 
Conjeeveram and elsewhere. When you know 
all this, what can I say ? ’ I then took leave 
and went to the nut-godown. 

As Nasir Jang lies at Arcot, our people 
cannot freely go out to collect cloth. If they 
went, they would need at least 200 sepoys. 
Toranams have been tied up to the Poona - 
mallee country, in Elavasanur 2 fort, and as far 
as Aalikondapuram for political purposes, and 
^asir Jang is alarmed. But no cloth has come 
i 11 ) so money will be sent to Bengal to buy and 
store cloth—4 lakhs of rupees’ worth—to be 
sent to Europe by the Maurepas which, I hear, 
will sail on Monday. 3 

^ Friday, July 3J —When I went to the 
Governor this morning, lie said, k About the 
a greem ent given by the Baja of Tan j ore to 


wh > • ^ US ' n . original. I suppose the mint to be that at Salem 
tae some time previously the same man had enjoyed the sole privi¬ 
lege of coining fanams and making cloth (Calendar of the Madras 
ecorcls, 1740—-44, p. 10). I infer that something of this union of 
P 11 y^ e o es subsisted ten years later. 

T presume Elavanasttr, in the South Arcot district The same 
p acc seems indicated as Eravasanallftr on p. 302 

, Pl, °bably owing to this lack of cloth on the Coast, the Bengal 
factories were directed to send five cargoes home this year (Pondichery 
to Chandernagore, July 4, 1750, Corvee . de Pondichery avec Bengali 

voi. hi, P . 110 ). 

* 23rd Am, Pramfidilta. 
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Chancla Sahib for peshkash, promising to pay 
him 70 lakhs of rupees—40 lakhs by mortgage 
and 30 in ready money, I intended some days 
ago to write to him for the balance due after 
deducting 10 or 11 lakhs actually paid down. 
But you objected and proposed to write instead 
that, as Chanda Sahib had pledged the Tan- 
jore agreement to me on account of my large 
loans to him, no money should be given to 
Chanda Sahib’s people, should they demand 
it. A letter was therefore written ; and it was 
decided that a week later a Brahman and ten 
peons should be sent to demand the money. 
Now write therefore that vakil Subbayyan is 
being sent with a copy of the agreement and 
that the money should be paid accordingly, 
less,what has already been paid, after hearing 
valdl Subbayyan’s message.’ I replied, 1 Why 
should we demand only the balance ? If we 
write to them desiring them in general terms 
to send money, they will give the details. We 
shall see what they write and can then answer 
suitably.’— 1 Very well,’ he said. I therefore 
wrote as follows :—‘ I send vakil Subbayyan 
with a copy of the agreement given by you to 
Chanda Sahib on account of his peshkash. 
You must send the money without delay or 
objection as soon as you receive this. You 
will have learnt all things from my letter 
written five or six days ago about this affair. 













You will learn of other matters from vakil 
Subbayyan.’ I wrote accordingly, had the 
letter sealed and gave it to vakil Subbayyan. 
The Governor took vakil Subbayyan aside and 
said, ‘ As you were present throughout and 
know all about the agreement from first to last, 
I need not mention details. Strike fear of us 
into his mind and use every means to get the 
money from him. I will give you one per cent. 
commission on the amount you recover. Do 
your best therefore.' Vakil Subbayyan sal¬ 
aamed and said, ‘ What I eat is yours. I am 
your servant ; what need to pay me ? But in¬ 
asmuch as they refrained from paying when 
the fort was being bombarded, and would give 
nothing but promises, will they pay easily no w ? 
If they quit their obstinacy and pay anything, 
it will be due to your good fortune and 
valour.' The Governor replied that he must 
do his utmost to alarm them and get the 
money, and repeated that he should have a 
commission of one per cent. I said that he 
would do his best and set out on Monday 
morning. ‘ Very good,’ he replied. 

I then suggested that it would be better to 
ask Chanda Sahib to write to the Raja of 
Tanjore to pay money to us. He agreed ; so I 
told Madananda Pandit to ask Chanda Sahib 
to write the letter and give it to vakil Subbay¬ 
yan. He did so. I then went to the nut-godown. 
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Sunday , July 5 }—Wlien he had heard mass 
and taken his coffee, the Governor sent for me 
at eight o’clock this morning, and asked the 
news. I replied, ‘ I told you the day before 
yesterday that our people had taken the fort of 
Eravasanallur and hoisted the white flag. I 
hear this morning that the runaway horsemen 
belonging to Husain Sahib’s mother and 
Raghunatha Nayinar of Ulundur returned 
with 1,000 peons and musket-people, and 200 
horsemen and attacked the fort which was 
held by only 100 Carnatic peons. As the fort 
is closely surrounded by projections and houses, 
our people could not perceive their approach 
or their position, yet they killed 30 or 40, and 
wounded many others. But as the enemy had 
2,000 men and had long enjoyed the countrv, 
they stormed the fort, slew a dozen men and 
wounded 30 or 40. The rest escaped. I also 
hear that Venkata Rao, the amaldar, was 
captured. 

‘ Moreover Muttukrishna Reddi, dubash to 
Mr. Floyer, the Governor of Fort St. David, 
has replied as follows to our letter written by 
your orders nine days ago “ To my letter 
complaining that people belonging to Shaikh 
Hasan, the second subahdar, had seized the 
money that was being sent from Gingee to 


25th Ani , Pramdddta. 
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Cuddalore, you reply that both parties are 
strangers. The Cuddalore merchant formerly 
belonged to Yikravandi ; but five or six shroffs 
have signed a declaration (which I send) that 
he had traded at Cuddalore for the last year. 
Please therefore send the money by my peons.” 
Such (I said) is his boastful manner, as though 
he were addressing a servant who had stolen 
something. He has written whatever occurred 
to. him, without respect or fear. I report this 
lest you should blame me for suppressing it. 
But no matter how he writes. I can answer 
appropriately.’ The Governor ordered me to 
send the men away telling them that their 
master had written rudely and that a reply 
would be given when he wrote in a proper 
way. I therefore told the Brahman harkara 
and the Muhammadan peon, and sent them 
away. 

The Governor then said, ‘ What happened 
when you went to Chanda Sahib’s last night ? ’ 
[I replied,] ‘ He advised us to employ Misri 
Khan (Muhammad Khan Sulaiman’s son) to 
manage the Arcot affair with Pir Zada, as he 
is of good family, can adopt his words to the 
occasion, and can arrange matters secretly 
with ’Abd-ul-nabi Khan of Cuddapah, Himayat 
Bahadur Khan of Kandanur and ’Abd-ul-majid 
Khan of Savanur and Bankapuram. He was 
therefore sent, for and persuaded to do this, 
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Letters have been, written to Pir Zada, in your 
nfime and Chanda Sahib’s saying that Misri 
Khan is being sent, and that, if Muzaffar Jang 
be established and Nasir Jang deposed, those 
’ who accomplish this will be favoured, but 
neither letter refers definitely to the money. 
You said that an agreement should be drawn 
up ; but the letters will do instead.’ The 
Governor asked why the letter had been 
written in general terms only, though Haji 
Fazil had said yesterday that a lakh of rupees 
should be explicitly mentioned. I replied that 
both Chanda Sahib and Haji Fazil thought 
that inadvisable as it would be dangerous if the 
letters were intercepted by the guards, so it 
was written in general terms. He then asked 
for the letter, and I reported its contents as fol¬ 
lows :— 1 Your letter stated that Muhammad 
Wala and another Muhammadan (whose name 
I do not know) would report all things. I have 
heard them and my joy is inexpressible. 
I need not write in compliment, for your mind 
is turned towards spiritual things, like those 
who have quitted the world and fixed their 
thoughts upon God. Such men abhor in¬ 
justice ; so also you seek to remove evil from 
the country, and accomplish all that you 
undertake. I will therefore grant you all that 
you desire as soon as I hear that the matter 
has been settled. You may depend upon this.' 
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The Governor then signed this letter, and 
ordered his small seal to be affixed on the 
envelope. When he was told that the cover 
liad been sealed, he sent for Misri Ivhan who is 
to go on this mission. I had already told the 
latter to wait at the nut-godown, and so 
brought him before the Governor. He was 
given the following instructions ‘ Speak to 
Tir Zada, Eamachandra Rao and others, 
KiliKir Jangs mansabdars and jemadars in 
accordance with what Chanda Saliib and Haji 
t azil said last night. Arrange fox' an interview 
between them and ’Abd-ul-nabi Khan of Cudda- 
l>ah, Himayat Bahadur Khan and other Patlians 
and subahdars; and send at once the glad 
news of your having settled Nasir Jang’s affair 
and established Muzaffar Jang in his place.’ 

Misri Khan replied, ‘ I am reluctant to do 
this, but have consented to i'isk my life as 
1 handa Sahib and Rangappan wish me to.’ 
lhe Governor said that he should be rewarded 
for his trouble not only with great presents 
but also with lands: Misri Khan said he 
would go and hoped that the Governor would 
perform his promises ; and thereon received 
the small envelope addressed to Pir Zada 
saying that, if they asked him about the money 
not being specially mentioned, he would settle 
^ by giving a bond for seven lakhs or even a 
lakh more. The Governor said that he himself 
oo - 
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would give him a bond for seven lakhs to take 
with him or give a [blank] bond. Bu,t I 
suggested that it would be better to give a 
bond for seven lakhs, as a blank bond would be 
improper. The Governor agreed, and said that 
after all no bond was needed; so I told Misri 
Khan to settle matters and give a bond for a 
sum not greater than that mentioned above, 
and if it could be done for less, so much the 
better. The Governor repeated this. Misri 
Khan agreed and departed with a gate pass. 

A Pathan (whose name I do not know) 
sent by ’Abd-ul-nabi Khan of Cuddapah had 
sent word from Chidambaram by another 
Pathan, ’Azmat Khan, that he wished to talk 
with Chanda Sahib and therefore desired 
letters to Muhammad Khan of Chidambaram 
from me and from the Governor. I told the 
Governor that I had discussed the matter with 
’Azmat Khan last night and written a letter 
to Mudamiah saying that the Pathan was at 
liberty to come and see Chanda Sahib, and 
proposed that it should be sealed. The 
Governor approved. I had it sealed accord¬ 
ingly and gave it to ’Azmat Khan, Chanda 
Sahib’s jemadar, who was waiting at my 
godown before setting out for Chidambaram. 
He went away with it. 

Tirumalai Kao (Manukoji Siva Rao’s son), 
Chidambaram Muhammad Khan’s man and 
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on old Patkan trooper of Muhammad Khan’s 
(whose name I do not know) discussed the 
Bkuvanagiri affair and on [Mudamiah’s] 
behalf desired time in which to sell grain 
enough to pay 50,000 rupees. I reminded them 
of his slippery behaviour. They admitted it, 
but promised to pay when the grain was sold, 
said that the collections were still incomplete 
and insisted that we must accept their offer. 
I replied that we might agree if they would 
give sowcars’ bonds for the balance. ’Azmat 
Khan and others then departed saying that 
they would speak to [Mudamiah] about it and 
return with his answer. 

Misri Khan Sulaiman set out for Arcot this 
morning and ’Azmat Khan for Chidambaram. 

Monday , July 6} —At six o’clock this 
morning the Maurepas was despatched to 
Bengal with four lakhs of rupees. M. de 
Ba Touche’s 1 2 3 wife, Madame Schonamille, 
Madame Lo Noutre and others sailed on her. 

Tuesday , July 7? —On Monday, the 15th of 
June last (corresponding with 5tli Ani, Pra- 
moduta), I obtained from M. Guillard, Coun¬ 
cillor in charge of the Gold and Silver godown, 

1 26th A ni , Pramodiiia. 

2 The Sous-marchand ( Gorrce . de Pondick&ry avec Bengale, Vol.IIl, 
P- 114). Dupleix says he sent him to Bengal in order that f the Bengal 

actories might have their fair share of useless servants (Arch, des Col 

15). 

3 27th A?d 1 Pramoduta . 







3,742 Pondicliery pagodas, 14 fanams and 48 
cash, agreeing to repay the sum in rupees. 
Accordingly 1 gave M. Barthelemy the sum of 
13,248 rupees, 4 fanams and 54 cash on account 
of the pagodas and recovered my note. 1 2 

Thursday, July 9 }—The [large] vessels, the 
Fleury and the UArgemon with a boat, name 
unknown, 3 were despatched this morning with 
200 [soldiers], 150 sepoys and 10 Topasses 
under the command of M. de La [Tour]' 1 , with 
mortars, cannon, powder and other munitions 
on board, to attack and capture Masulipatam. 
M. Guillard went as chief; and he with the rest 
set sail at sunrise this morning. Yallur Antan - 
nan, and Yenkannan, his cousin, gumastalis 
of the Company’s Yanam merchants, Kama- 
chandra Ayyan, Tori Chetti, and Yasavappa 
Chetti, also went on board. The ship was 
still in sight at nine o’clock but then dis¬ 
appeared. A lakh of rupees was put on board 
to provide goods at Yanam and Masulipatam. 

Isri Singh, middle son of Sawai Jai Singh, 
and now reigning, assisted Takht Singh’s son, 
Baja Ram Singh. Sawai Jai Singh’s country 
is called Sawai Jainagar and its capital is 

1 This would make the current exchange at Pondichery 354 rupees 
pm 100 Pagodas. 

2 29th Ani , Pramdduta . 

3 The Company’s despatch describes her as 4 une galvette armde de 
pierriers.’ 

4 Ranga Pillai writes 1 La Touche/ doubtless by inadvertence. 
La Tour was Captain at this time. 
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The Surat messengers, who arrived at half¬ 
past six this evening, related the following 
news:— 


Takht Singh, Raja of the wealthy country 
of Mar Avar, died; and Salabat Khan, the 
Padshah’s Bakhshi, attacked Baja Bam Singh, 
Takht Singh’s oldest, son, and assisted Takht 
Singh’s younger brother. Baja Bam Singh’s 
army amounted to a lakh of horsemen. ''The 
Bakhshi had 40,000 horse and his ally thirty 
or forty thousand more. So they had 80,000 
altogether. The Padshah marched 25 leagues 
east of Delhi against Ivaim Khan Bangash of 
the Rohilla tribe of Pathans. The Padshah 
went as far as the killa of Farrukhabad, 
which lies between the Ganges and the Jumna. 
Kaim Klian Bangash was killed six months 
ago by his own people; so the Padshah is 
said to have returned with tAvo crores which 
he found in the fort. 1 2 


1 This passage seems iutended as a prefatory note to introduce 
what follows. Isri Singh seems to be the ‘ Eesuri Singh ’ of Tod’s 
Rajasthan (ed. 1873, Yol. II, p. 340). Cf. also Elliot and Dowson. 
Vol. VIII, p. 344. SawAi Jai Singh, his father, is the famous Jai Singh 
TI of Jeypore, who removed his capital in 1728 from Amber to, the 
present city of Jeypore. Takht Siugh and Bakht Singh were sons of 
A-jit Singh, Raja of Jodhpur, who was murdered by his younger son. 
(Hunter’s Gazetteer , Yol. VII, p. 241.) 

2 Kaim Khan Bangash was eldest son of Muhammad KMn Bangash 
Afghan Xawab of Farrukhabad. For the episode alluded to, see Elliot 
an d Dowson. Yol. VIII. pp. lib and 213. 
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Mansur ’All Klian, the Yizier, attacked the 
Nawab of Murshidabad in Bengal, overcame 
him, made him pay tribute and still remains ' 
there. 1 2 Such is the news. 

Saturday , July 18 ?—When the Governor 
sent for me this morning, I reported that Mr. 
Cope and his troops had joined Muhammad 
’All Khan’s army at Tiruvennanallur and now 
the two armies might move towards Tiruviti, 
Villupuram or Trichinopoly or retire to Arcot, 
but that we should learn to-morrow what they 
had done to-day. The Governor asked if I 
knew exactly how many men Mr. Cope had. 

I replied, 1 How can I tell? All reports differ, 
and how can liars be trusted? Some from 
Cuddalore say that he has 500 Europeans and 
Topasses, while others say he has only 100. 
Others again report that he has 1,000 Topasses, 
Europeans, sepoys and Carnatic peons, etc. 
People from Tiruviti and our spies agree that 
he has 1,000 men in all.’ The Governor 
observed, ‘ M. cle La Touche writes that head- 
peon Savarimuttu sent out peons to enquire 
and that they report that the Europeans alone 
amount to 2,000. Who is to be believed? 
They have less than 500 soldiers altogether; 
so how can we believe these people.’ I said 


1 The transaction seems to have been settled without invasion. 
See Ornre, History , Vol. II, p. 44. 

2 6th Jdi , Pm/noduta. 
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that men commonly reckoned a hundred 
horsemen as 500. He agreed and I then came 
away. 1 

Nallatambi Arunachala Chetti spoke to 
Madame on behalf of the Chettis, with offers 
of presents; and he waxed proud because he 
thought he had Madame’s favour and proposed 
to petition the Governor himself without 
consulting me. Ho objected to managing 
affairs through me, because he wished to 
appear the pillar of the Chettis, and the 
favourite [of the Governor], by arranging 
matters himself. The Chettis therefore came 
in haste and stood in the Governor’s hall. I 
did not mind because their conduct would 
piove their own gain or loss, and would not 
affect me at all. Formerly when they desired 
justice, they sought it through me, and I 
deemed it my duty to arrange their affairs; 
hut now they have relieved me of that obliga¬ 
tion. I rejoiced therefore, and cared nothing 
how the matter might end. The Governor 
came out and asked what they wanted. I said 
they had come according to Iris order of 
yesterday, but that the right-hand caste people 
had not come. ‘ Let them all come together,’ 
he said. \\ hen I told them, they knew not 


m military (this probably include. Topasses) were sent out under 
Cope, Fort St. David Cons.. June 26,/July 7, 1750. 
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what to do and still waited. When he had 
walked a little, he came and asked what, the 
matter was. They replied, ‘ The others have 
explained their case to you, but we have not. . 
Both sides should be heard. We are the 
Company’s merchants, so we should be sup¬ 
ported, in order that others may respect us.’ 
The Governor remarked that the left-hand 
caste dancing-girls had behaved ill. They 
replied, ‘ Bo the right-hand caste dancing-girls 
rise when we get up to go ? Neither should the 
left-hand caste dancing-girls rise for the right- 
hand caste people.’ The Governor objected 
that it had been the custom for them to do so. 

‘ That is not so,’ they replied, ‘ according to 
the documents defining our privileges ; so why 
should they rise?’—‘Very well,’ the Governor 
answered; 4 let the others come and I will give 
my decision when I have heard them.’ They 
then presented the two petitions which they 
had brought. Looking at them, he asked if 
Appu had ridden on horse-back. They declared 
that he had. He then sent for Appu, who, 
when questioned, replied, ‘ It is a common 
street I rode through; had it been a street 
belonging to the left-hand caste people, I 
should not have done so. 1 ’—‘ Whose street is 

J These caste disputes frequently arose out of a party going on 
horse-back or in palankins through a street reserved for the opposite 
caste group. 
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it?’ the Governor [asked]. Appu replied, 
Topasses, Europeans, Pariahs, and others live 
there. There are three houses belonging to 
their barbers. Pariah marriage and funeral 
processions both go along it. So I too rode 
that way. As this was after the dispute had 
begun, I should never have done so without 
first making enquiries.’ The Governor told 
me to enquire and report to him. Appu said 
to me, As there are some Panisavans’ 1 houses, 
1 got off beyond the house of Dol, the Euro¬ 
pean.’ The Governor asked what he was say¬ 
ing. I told Appu to repeat it. ‘ Well, Ranga 
Eillai,’ the Governor said, ‘enquire into it 
fully and tell me to-morrow. Ask the right- 
hand caste people also to come, and I will hear 
what both have to say.’ So saying, he told the 
left-hand caste people to go; They said, ‘ He 
told both parties to come yesterday. They 
have put off their coming. Are we to be 
treated as refuse?’ So saying they desired 
nie to ask the Governor to release the dancing- 
girls, adding, ‘ Shall we run away and not 
defend our privileges?’ The Governor replied 
that, if he released them the right-hand caste 
people would [ ] and complain ; 

so he would not release them, but told them 




0 . * S ? e Thurston's Castes and Tribes, Vol. VI, pp. 55. etc. Thev are 
he divided between the two caste-groups. ’ 
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to return to-morrow. The left-hand caste 
people took leave and departed. 

Appu then said, ‘ In Elaicliiyappan’s street, 
there are a few families of both parties. 
That is also a common street. You are as my 
father and mother, so enquire carefully.’ I 
replied that for my part, I should treat both 
parties alike, without favouring either, and 
dismissed him. I then went to the nut- 
godown. There the left-hand caste people 
repeated what they had already said. I replied 
that I would not favour either and dismissed 
them. So they departed. 

Wednesday , July 22 }—When I went to the 
Governor this morning, I said, 1 1 heard yes¬ 
terday that Muhammad ’All Khan’s army 
which was encamped at Arasur, had marched 
to Kanisapakkam, west of Tiruviti. Major 
Lawrence, who is Governor of Fort St. David 
until the new one arrives, has recalled Mr. 
Cope; but Muhammad ’All Khan told Mr. 
Cope who was about to start that he had only 
come in reliance on [the English], and that, if 
they departed under the pretext that a new 
Governor had been appointed, he would be 
unable to fulfil his promises to Nasir Tang. 
Both he and Mr. Cope therefore wrote to Fort 
St. David, and Cope awaits further orders. 


» 10th Adi, Pramdd&ta. 
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The Arcot news is that Hidayat Muhi-ud-din 
Khan’s younger brother was given a dress of 
honour on the night of Tuesday, the 14th. 
Te and Naqsh Band Khan were sent to Hida¬ 
yat Muhi-ud-din Khan with a message that in 
two or three days a dress of honour would be 
given to him also and that all his desires 
should be fulfilled. They assured him that 
the dress of honour might be expected at any 
moment, but they could not tell precisely when.’ 

He then asked if the shroffs who had come 
here had heard anything about the Chidam¬ 
baram and Bhuvanagiri money. I replied, ‘ I 
heard that 40,000 rupees had been sent to 
Cuddalore, part in Chetpattu and Porto Novo 
anams and part in Porto Novo pagodas, star 
Pagodas, and other kinds. I immediately sent 
for Vira Chetti and told him to write a cadjan 
fetter to his brother at Fort St. David asking 
Km to accept the 40,000 rupees worth of Cliot- 
Pattu fanams, etc. I also made the shroffs 
Write to their people, to deliver their money to 
him and send a reply here. I sent a peon 
with both these letters to Cuddalore.’ 

He then asked what had been said about 
. 6 matter I discussed with Mir A’azam last 
flight Chanda Sahib’s paying an annual sum 
(2, 0n » as he remained in power. I replied, 

co n asked tlle amount. I told them that I 
hid not be expected to know, but that you 
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had done and were doing much for them, 
opening your cash-chest thousands of times, 
even to the point of delaying the monthly pay, 
and ruining trade by the troubles at the Masuli- 
patam and Yanam factories, so that you had 
had to spend great sums and send three ships 
with an army from here. Thus in many ways 
you had suffered loss, as he woll know, while 
the Yilliyanallur and Bahur pargannahs which 
had been given you had been made over to the 
Company, and thus you had gained nothing. 
It was their duty therefore to see that they 
rewarded you in a suitable manner and no one 
knew this so well as he. Your reward, I said, 
must be proportioned to his rank and your 
greatness, and he had to choose the best way of 
doing this. He then went away, saying that 
he would come again some time to-day and 
report the result.’ The Governor said that the 
matter had to be settled at once, as he would 
get more while the disturbances still continued. 
I said that I would try to have it settled to¬ 
morrow or the day after, ‘ Do so,’ he said. 

The Governor then said, ‘ I told you to take 
what was due to the Company on account of 
the copper, and pay what is due to me on that 
account, to the Company’s merchants against 
the lakh of rupees borrowed of them ; but 
you have credited my share to the Company 
instead of to me, and shown the Company’s 






my account.’ I replied, ‘M. Cornet took a 
receipt from me, and you directed me to set off 
jp the larger amount against the blue cloth and 
lampasses. Moreover M. Cornet required a 
\ receipt for this larger sum, so I entered it to 

the Company’s account. What harm has been 
done ? If you are pleased to give me an order 
for 6,100 and odd pagodas, I will pay it to the 
Company and that will end the matter.’ The 
Governor asked how much copper I had taken. 
I said, 279 candies and 428 pounds. He asked 
how much had been given to the merchants 
on account of his debts to them. I replied, 
209 candies and 425 [pounds ?]. He then asked 
what would be the result if the latter were 
entered in the Company’s account, and the 
former in mine. ‘ In that case,’ I said, ‘ the 
accounts would have to be re-written.’—‘ Very 
well,’ he said, ‘ enter the price and quantity of 
the copper you have taken.’ T agreed, and 
wrote the details as follows:— 


279 candies and 428 pounds of 
copper bars at 91 Porto Novo 

Pagodas. 

Fanams. Cash. 

pagodas per candy 

Batta on star pagodas at 3 per 

25.470 

3 25 

cent ... 

704 

Si ' 

Therefore the cost is star pagodas 
or at 350 rupees per 100 pagodas 

24,706 

57 

76,471 1 rupees and 57 cash. 


i 


1 This should be 86,471 rupees. 


1 









I then gave the details of his accounts as 


paid to the merchants:— 



Pagodas. 

Fariams. 

209 candies, 425 pounds of 



copper bars at 91 Porto Novo (Porto Novo) 


pagodas per candy ... 

Batta on star pagodas at 3 per 

19,099 

13} 

cent ... 

573 


Therefore the cost is star pagodas 

18,526 

13| 


or at 350 rupees per 100 pagodas 
64,842 rupees and 6} fanarns. 

The Governor then said, ‘ But Porto Novo 
pagodas are touch, Pondichery pagodas are 
8 touch and Star pagodas are the same. Why 
then should star pagodas carry a batta ? ’ I 
replied, * They did not when [Porto Novo] 
pagodas were 8£ touch ; but the latter have 
lowered to 7f or 7£, so they are inferior’ 

[ ]■ 

Friday , July 24 }—When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he asked where Mu¬ 
hammad ’All Khan’s troops had encamped 
yesterday and what news there was about them. 
I replied, • There is a village named Pullal near 
Tiruvendipuram, situated half-way between 
the Pennar and the Gadilam about half a mile 
north-west of Tiruppappulivur. I hear that 
there is encamped the army commanded by 
Muhammad ’All Khan (son of Anwar-ud-din 


3 12th Adi, PramddHta . 
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Khan, the former Nawab of Arcot who was 

killed in battle by the French), 

his brother 

’Abd-ul-wahab Khan (faujdar 

of Nellore), 

Khair-ud-din Khan (Anwar-ud-din Khan’s son- 
in-law). ’Abd-ul-jalil Khan, Diwan Muhammad 

Abrar, Muhammad Masih Khan, 

Saiyid Mu- 

hcimmad, Jemadar Bade Sahib (son of Husain 
Tahir), and other jemadars whose names I do 

not know.’ 


The following are the details of the army :— 

Under Nizam -ud-daulah— 


Horsemen . 

... 3,000 

Matchlock-people 

... 255 

Rocket-people. 

24 

Field-pieces 1 . 

40 

Artillery men. 

13 

Cannon called Redu 3 ... 

3 

Under Anwar-ud-din Khan 3 - 


Horsemen ... *.. 

... 4,600 

Peons . 

... 4,000 

Matchlock-people 

... 445 

Rocket-people. 

16 

Long matchlocks 4 

30 

Field-pieces . 

11 



f 


i The word used is ralckalah , for which see Irvine’s Army of the 
Indian Moghuls ; p. 139. 

Q This is perhaps meant for rad ( = thunder). 

9 l.el, Muhammad ’All Khan, who announced that he had been 
granted his .father’s title in a letter to Floyer received December 6/17, 
1749 ( Country Corrce., 1749, p. 63). 

* The text has lamhachanda. 1 take it that a species of gingal is 
meant. See Irvine, op . cit., pp. 109, etc. 
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Under Mr. Cope— 


Europeans . 

700 

Sepoys, peons, etc. 

2,300 

Field-pieces . 

13 

Tavai (what gun this is, I do 


not know) 1 . 

4 

Horsemen . 

25 


I gave these details to the Governor, and 
informed him that they had been sent by 
Venkatesan (Mir Asad’s harkara in Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan’s camp) to Mir Asad at Arcot, in 
a letter which had been intercepted, the bearer 
having been seized by people belonging to the 
Europeans at Villupuram yesterday after¬ 
noon, and sent with the letters to the Honour¬ 
able Governor, who sent them to me. I gave 
them to Ramanji Pandit to be translated into 
Telugu with the help of Kodandarama Ayyan 
and Seshagiri Pandit, gumastah of Shaikh 
Sahib of Porto Novo. The harkara on being 
asked his name and what he was doing, said 
that he was a peon named Sandasi. When the 
Persian letters with the camp ne ws brought by 
peon Sandasi had been translated into Telugu, 
about seven o’clock in the evening, I took them 
to the Governor, accompanied by the peon. 


1 Unidentified. 
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Sesliagiri Pandit and Kodandarama Ayyan. 
The Honourable Governor was upstairs in the 
Fort house, so I went there with the three 
others and reported the news in detail. The 
Governor gave the letters back to the camp 
harkara, Sandasi, telling him to carry them to 
his master. He also gave him batta and sent 
a Company’s peon to escort him secretly beyond 
the bounds. 


Saturday, July 25} —About six o’clock this 
morning there was the sound of many guns at 
T oi't St. David and out to sea. I suppose 
shipping must have arrived or sailed. I hear 
that 37 chests of silver on account of the Dutch 
affair 2 have been sent out, by a ship 8 com¬ 
manded by [ ]. M. Soude\ 

who owes me money, Desfresnes and others are 
said to be on board her. The contents of the 
37 chests of silver are reckoned at 10,000 marcs. 
I also hear that the Achille was to sail for 
India with this ship and that she will arrive 
in seven or eight days. The present ship has 
brought much firewood. 

The Governor sent for me and said that 
M. Bury would give me money and letters 
to be sent to the Europeans at Tiruviti and 


1 loth Adi , Pra/noduta. 

3 Probably the compensation paid by the Dutch for their 
purchased Barnett’s prizes in 1745. 

Apparently Ltx Heine* See below. 

* Cf. Vol. IV, p. 385 supra, 


having 









Arcot. I said there was none. ‘ Is there any 
Cnddalore news ? ’ he asked. I said, 1 Muham¬ 
mad ’ Ali Khan and the rest are still encamped 
at Pullal, Kondfo', etc., near Tiruppappuliyur. 
Rice and other provisions are scarce in 
camp, and many are starving. Mr. Cope who 
Avent in has not been allowed to come out again 
and Muhammad ’Ali Khcin is troubled, as Mr. 
LaAvrence who is Governor at present says that 
he will give no orders until the neAv Governor 
comes. & I have also heard that 500 horsemen 
have been sent to Porto Novo, Bhuvanagiri, etc.’ 

Just then the captain of the ship from 
Mascareigne came, and the Governor talked 
Avith him and read letters, so I went to the 
nut-godown. 

About seven o’clock, he sent tor me anc 
told me to get the agreement Chanda Sahib 
had promised to give for the payment of an 
annual present. I said I would do so and 
came away. 

At four, he sent for me again and asked if 
there was any news from Arcot. I said, ‘ No.’ 
He then asked if there was any news from 
Cnddalore. I said that there was nothing more 
than I had told him this morning. He then 
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drove out, and I went to the nut-godown. As he 
was about to get into his carriage, M. Soude and 
another European came and it seems they were 
told to return later as he was just going out. 

When I was going to the nut-godown, 
M. Soude asked me how I was. ‘Bv your 
favour,’ I replied, ‘ I am well.’ When I had 
returned the compliment, M. Soude said, ‘ Why 
the devil should you have tried to injure me 
by complaining to Europe against me? I 
defended my conduct, in that I was only seek¬ 
ing' what was due to me. He said that he 
had brought some oranges and asked if I 
should like some. ‘ As many as you please,’ 

I replied. He asked me to get six palankin- 
boys for him and went away, saying that he 
would come to my office to-morrow to talk 
about certain matters. 

At six o’clock the Governor sent for me 
and asked if there was any Arcot news. I 
said ‘No.’ As he was displeased at this, I 
pointed out that the people could only write 
what they heard, and that they could not write 
if they heard nothing. 

He then said that news of the capture of 
Masulipatam might have reached Arcot and 
asked why we had not yet heard anything 
about it. I replied that good news was 
published at once, but that this news would not 
be published, for fear of its being known to all. 
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M. Barthelemy and M. Friell then came, so 
I came away. At eight o’clock he sent for me 
again and said that although the troops 
encamped at Valudavur had been ordered to 
move to Karaiyamputtur, they had gone to 
Soppur 1 instead and asked where it was. [He 
said] that they had only been induced to move 
with difficulty. 

He added, ‘ Bice sells at 1^—If measures. 
As paddy is selling at five measures, have it 
published by beat of tom-tom to-morrow that 
rice should be sold at two measures.’ Dost 
Muhammad said that that would be charitable 
and glorious of him. But I said, ‘ This is not 
the time to impose restrictions. Not a single 
grain of corn is coming in, but, by the Gover¬ 
nor’s good fortune, the crops have been as 
immeasurable as the sea and there is abundant 
grain on sale. But if restrictions are imposed, 
those who have grain will hesitate to sell it; 
but you may do as you please.’ He replied 
that if special orders were given or if I spoke 
sharply to them, they would sell. I went at 
once to the nut-godown and told Perivanna 
Nayinar to proclaim by beat of tom-tom that 
rice should be sold at two measures. 

At six o’clock this evening a letter came 
from M. Guillard at Masulipatam. The Gov- 


I presume Sorappftr, in the Villupuram taluk. 
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ernor told me that it brought the following- 
news :—M. Coquet, M. de La Selle, etc., of the 
Masulipatam factory have been released and 
escorted to M. Guillard’s house with music 
end dancing by Coja Qalandar KIran’s nobles. 
They said that as Nasir Jang was their master, 
they could not disobey his orders, but lodged 
the prisoners well and treated them respect¬ 
fully, as M. Coquet and the others would 
declare, so that they were blameless. With 
these words they sent dishes for a feast. Coja 
Qalandar Khan is shaking with fear. 

The peons who brought the letter report 
that all the inhabitants have been allowed to 
return and follow their various occupations in 
quiet. It has also been proclaimed by beat of 
tom-tom that our people only intend to benefit 
the inhabitants, to expel our enemies and 
protect the merchants and traders. As the 
sepoys and Europeans were warned that they 
would be hung if they stole a single dry leaf, 
not a thorn has been broken ; and the inhabit¬ 
ants will rejoice, as they are ruled with 
justice. All those who fled from the town 
have returned, including even the Dutch and 
their families. 1 


1 The French vessels arrived before Masulipatam on July 11. and 
took possession of the Fort without the least opposition. 1 lie 
Moghuls attempted to blockade the place, but quickly desisted. 
Pondichery to the Company. September 9. 1750 {Arch, des Col.). 
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/ Daivanayaka Chetti came to-niglit and 
gave me the following details about the prices, 
etc., of the goods ready to be sent to Mocha, 
according to the agreement made with M. 
Glainville :•— 

Superior unbleached blue cloth (Dutch 
sort) Mohur pattern, 60 corge at 28 pagodas ; 

Salampores blue, 9 kals, 90 corge at 28J 

pagodas ; 

Salampores brown, 9 kals, 50 corge at 2.1 
pagodas; 

Blue cloth, fine, 9 k&ls, 15 corge at 16£ 
pagodas. 

Daivanayaka Chetti added that the cus¬ 
toms duty, charity dues 1 and cost of packing 
were to be borne by M. Glainville; that 
payment was to be made at 360 rupees per 100 
pagodas ; the goods were to be delivered for 
sorting by October 15, at Pondichery, Cud- 
dalore or Porto Novo. The concerned are 
Kangipati Vira Chetti, Karanapuram Tiruppali 
Chetti and Daivanayaka Chetti ; the first has 
\\ shares, the second l£ and the third 1—3| 
shares in all. Such are the terms of agreement. 
He also promised me one per cent commission. 
Moreover 150 candies of Batavia sugar at 59 
rupees per candy are needed. Fifty corge blue 

1 Transit (lues frequently included small duties payable to temples 
and other religious or charitable institutions. See Love’s Vestiges , II, 
pp. 111. etc., for opposition (on religious grounds) to such payments. 
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cloth, Dutch sort, at 28 [pagodas] the corge 
were also ordered in Ani last at 350 rupees 
per 100 pagodas ; these are to be delivered to 
the Europeans for sorting by Tennavaraya 
Mudali and two advances have been made on 
them amounting to 3,855 rupees. 

Sunday, July 26 }—On returning from 
Church, the Governor asked the news. I said 
that I had received none from Arcot, hut that 
a man from Cuddalore said that Mr. Law¬ 
rence had refused help before reinforcements 
arrived to guard Fort St. David, declaring that 
he could do nothing of himself without 
orders, that Mr. Floyer had become his enemy, 
that he was helpless and that a decision 
would he taken when the matter had been 
fully considered. The Governor observed 
that Mr. Lawrence could give no orders, as 
Mr. Prince 1 2 at Madras would not allow him 
to. I agreed. 

As we were thus talking M. de St. Paul 
came and said that there were constant 
complaints at Asarappan’s wife’s affair not 
yet being settled, as he distributes the pay 
to the Company’s lascars and has not paid 
them. Thereupon the Governor called and 
questioned me about it. I replied, ‘ Surappa 


1 14th Adi , Pramodutci. 

2 Reading poranjn for loranju , a copyist’s error. 
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Mudali petitioned complaining that only part 
of the goods had been delivered to him. When 
arbitration was proposed, he mentioned M. 
Delarche’s name, expecting him to decide in 
his favour. I therefore proposed M. Delarche ; 
but the Second objected and said two persons 
must be proposed for each party.’ The 
Governor said that he would appoint some 
one on his side ; and M. de St. Paul then went 


away. 

When [the Governor] then asked what the 
matter was, I told him what should be done. 
He agreed. 

When two baskets of Mascareigne oranges 
were brought to him, the Governor sent for 
jemadar ’ Abd-ul-rahman and showing him the 
200 oranges, told him to send them to Saiyid 
Sahib at Arcot and write to him as follows 
‘ Nasir Jang is displeased with Muhammad 
’Ali as he can do nothing, now that the pro¬ 
mised English help has failed ; and his mind 
is soured by the defeat .and death of Durga 
Das Khan and others at Chingleput and the 
seizure of Masulipatam. Let the sweetness of 
these oranges remove the bitterness of his . 
heart.’ ’Abd-ul-rahman had a letter written 
by Madananda Pandit accordingly and depart- 
ed with it. 1 went to the nut-godown. 

M. Soude then came and said that he would 
pay half of what he promised two or three 
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days ago, on account of my debt. I replied, 

‘ That cannot be done. My creditors trouble 
me and you must pay the whole.’— 4 Well, look 
here,’ he said, ‘ in a year, I shall be able to 
lend you 10,000 pagodas.’—‘ I do not want 
that,’ I replied; ‘ I do not wish to borrow from 
any one again, but to free myself by getting 
in my debts and paying off my creditors. I 
want no more loans.’ He then related some 
Europe news and his own experiences from 
beginning to end, and so departed. 

The Governor went to dine at M. Barthe- 
lemy’s at noon. He sent for me at three 
o’clock and said, ‘The Achille, on which M. 
de La JBourdonnais formerly came here, has 
anchored in the roads. She then caused him 
much anxiety, and at last was the cause of his 
imprisonment in Europe. His brother, M. de 
La Yillebague who sailed for Europe, died 
just before his arrival. This ill-omened vessel 
has now reached the roads.’ As he was 
speaking, the salute began. 

He asked if any news had been received 
from Arcot. I said, ‘Yes,’ and as Subbay- 
yan’s younger brother read a cadjan letter, 
I interpreted it as follows:—‘As Nasir Jang 
is troubled in mind, he has ordered Mir 
A’azam Khan to raise 2,000 horse. He is 
angry with Muhammad ’Ali Khan for having 
accomplished nothing all this time and has 

RR 
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recalled him. Khazi Dayem and Kamadas 
Pandit have been sent to Muzaffar Jang, who 
was starving himself, to comfort him and 
persuade him to eat. The twenty soldiers 
who deserted from Pondichery have been 
taken into service and supplied with food and 
drink. Muzaffar Khan sent Saiyid Sahib 
some glassware for use at meals, and a small 
cannon. Saiyid Sahib showed them to Nash- 
Jang but he told him to take them away. 
Nasir Jang has read a letter brought from 
Masulipatam and ordered the bearers to 
conceal the news.’ When I reported this to 
the Governor, he observed that the Arcot 
people were all asleep. ‘ What else can be 
expected ? ’ I asked. 

The captain of the Achille sent the Europe 
letters ashore by the Second Lieutenant 1 with 
a message that he would land to-morrow. 
When he arrived, the Governor put on his 
coat and sword and went a few steps to meet 
him. When he perceived that he was not the 
captain, he nevertheless asked him to sit down, 
and after some conversation took the letters 
into his room. I went to the nut-godown. 

This ship has brought 145 chests of silver 2 
and 20 bales of broad cloth. I have not heard 


1 Literally, 1 by the third, 1 i.e M the third in command. 

2 40,000 marcs of silver were consigned to Pondichery by her, 
(Jiimoire pour la Compognie contre le sieur Dvpleix , Pieces , p. 119.) 
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what else she has on board, but I hear that 
she has brought much firewood from 
Mascareigne. 

Tuesday , July 28. '—The Europe ship 
sighted about six o’clock last night anchored 
in the roads at half-past six this morning and 
fired a salute. At eight o’clock the captain 
brought the Europe letters ashore to the 
Governor who told me that this ship had left 
France on February 27, and sighted the roads 
yesterday, after a voyage of five months. 

He also said that she had brought 
250 marcs’ weight of gold lace as desired by 
the merchants, that the name of the ship was 
La Heine and that of the captain M. La 
Palissiere [?], and that she had 135 chests of 
silver. 1 2 M. Duvelaer 3 sent me a letter 
enclosed in the Governor’s. The Governor 
gave it to M. Boyelleau for me, then called me 
and asked what M. Duvelaer said. I replied 
that I had not yet read it, and went out to do 
so. He says (after compliments)‘ Regarding 
your demand last year for payment of the 
money owed you by M. Soude, I now reply 

1 16th JcU, Pramdduta. 

2 40,000 marcs is the amount as given by the Company (Me.moire 
ut supra). 

8 Duvelaer served for some time first as employe and then as 
Directeur at Canton (Del clu cons., sup ., Vol. II, pp« 53 and 307). In 
1744 he became a director of the Company, and continued as such 
until 1755 (Weber, p. 452). He it was who was sent on the mission to 
London in 1753 to arrange terms of peace if possible. 
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that as he has gone out and as he has money 
due at Mascareigne, I have written to M. David 
to collect the amount, and send it to you, and 
desired M. Soude at the same time to go to 
Pondichery and settle accounts with you. 
Pie will do so. I send a declaration regarding 
the lungis which will explain everything.’ 

I took a Persian letter to the Governor with 
the spectacles. Pie read it and returned it to 
me. 

He then said that I must get a note from 
the merchants for what they had promised to 
give me and another about the Chidambaram 
business. I agreed and came away. 

When the Governor was at the Fort at 
half-past three, he sent for me and asked if 
there was any news from Cuddalore. I replied 
that a Brahman on his way from Tiruppap- 
puliyur to Alambarai, and one of my peons 
who had returned, both told me this morning 
that the English who had been declaring till 
the day before yesterday that they would not 
help Muhammad ’Ali Khan, had yesterday 
agreed to help him and sent out Mr. Cope and 
other Europeans to his assistance with some 
24-pounders. He asked how many Europeans 
were said to have gone. I told him about 
500 Europeans and 3,000 sepoys, Carnatic 
peons, etc., and added that as our people were 
threatening them on both sides, they could 
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not go far. He said that the English might 
go as far as Tiruvennanallur or Gingee. ‘We 
shall see,’ I said. Leaving this matter, he 
asked the news from Arcot. I said I had 
none. He then went to inspect the second 
court, after inspecting the upper floor, with 
M. Glainville, who has come from Europe. 
Father Francois also came, and all talked 
together. I waited till six o’clock, and then 
went to the nut-godown. 

The Governor sent for me soon after his 
return home. 

Kalichiya Pillai who was despatched 
yesterday afternoon returned and reported 
as follows:—‘Mr. Cope arrived at Muham¬ 
mad ’Alt Khan’s camp near Tiruvendipuram 
at nine o’clock last night with 500 soldiers, 
3,000 sepoys and large and small guns. I 
spent the night in Muhammad ’All Khan’s 
camp, and left this morning. I hear that 
they intend to march to-morrow towards 
Tiruviti and those parts. Their camp is 
near Bahur where there are only 20 or 30 
peons with a few sepoys and Europeans; 
so reinforcements should be sent.’ The 
Governor observed that they would retire 
towards Porto Novo or the jemadars them¬ 
selves would capture Muhammad ’Ali Klian. 
I said, ‘God grant it!’ I think he said this 
because Muzaffar Khan came to him five or 
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six days ago and told him that Muhammad 
’All Khan was in great difficulties, that his 
jemadars had made proposals to desert 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan, take service with him 
(Muzaffar Khan) and even betray Muhammad 
’Ali. The Governor believed this and ordered 
Muzaffar Khan to tell the horsemen and 
jemadars to seize and bring in Muhammad 
’All Khan. I think the Governor was 
indifferent, because Muzaffar Khan told him 
that he had sent word accordingly and also 
told Chanda Sahib that the matter would be 
over in five or six days in order to please 
both. 

He then asked about various matters 
regarding which I returned answers. 

He then told me about a letter from M. 
de La Touche encamped at Soranavur with 
the Europeans and sepoys. It says, ‘ A deserter 
from the English camp tells me that Mr. Cope 
arrived last night with 900 soldiers, 2,000 
sepoys 24-pounders, powder, shot, grenades 
and other munitions of war. I send the deserter 
who will report everything.’ The Governor 
sent for the English deserter and M. Friell, and 
ordered the latter to interpret what he said. 
M. Friell interpreted as follows:—[ 

]• 

Head-peon Santappan came at ten o’clock 
to-night, and standing near Sadasiva Pillai’s 
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house said, ‘ At five o’clock this evening, 
the Bahur fort was captured and 30 or 35 
peons were wounded and taken prisoners at 
the fort. One of the peons was wounded in 
the hand but escaped and reported this news 
to the Governor, who ordered me to bring him 
to you and tell you the news, but as he was 
much hurt, he has been taken to the hospital 
to be dressed. He will come as soon as that 
has been done. On hearing his news, the 
Governor wrote to M. de La Touche, and 
ordered the letter to be sent off at once. I 
gave it to two peons, had the gates opened and 
the letter despatched, and now have come 
here to tell you the news. If Madame learns 
of my coming, I shall be ruined, so she must 
know nothing of it. Her activity against you 
is indescribable. She complains to every one 
that you have bewitched the Governor and 
her anger to-day against you is boundless. As 
head-peon, Savarimuttu, and Itanga Pillai, the 
manager of Yilliyanallur are on bad terms, 
the former is here and has been spitting out 
tales against you day and night. Moreover 
Papayya Pillai eggs her on by complaining 
that your people are extorting money at 
Covelong.’ When he reported all this, I said 5 
‘ Let all this be, and tell me whether the 
English people captured Bahur or Muhammad 
’ Ali Kh&n’s people.’ He replied he had heard 
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from a peon that 4,000 of Muhammad 
’All Khan’s horsemen had surrounded and 
taken the place. ‘Very well, you may go,’ 
I said. He went away accordingly. 

Wednesday, July 29 }—The Governor sent for 
me this morning and asked when Chanda 
Sahib said he would bring the agreement. I 
told him the agreement had been already 
written out and sealed and could be brought 
whenever he wished. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ let him 
bring it this evening.’ I agreed. He continued, 
‘ Don’t let it appear as if I had proposed the 
matter. It must look as if he had compelled 
me to accept it out of his gratitude for my 
services. No one must kno w that I spoke to 
you about it or that you proposed it.’ I 
replied, ‘ Shall I, who put this thought into 
your mind and told you that the time had 
come to get his promise, give ground to 
suspect you? Chanda Sahib, Raza Sahib, 
Mir A’azam and myself alone know what 
pains I have taken. As regards the amount 
now mentioned, little by little I made father 
and son realize their indebtedness and execute 
an agreement to pay ten lakhs when they 
were in possession of country yielding three 
lakhs of rupees of revenue. This agreement 
is now in my possession.’—‘ Where is it? 


i nth Jdi, PramodiXta, 
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Where is it ? ’ he cried. I took it out of my 
pocket and showed it him. He looked at it 
and returned it, desiring me to ask Chanda 
Sahib and his son to deliver it this evening. 
I said I would do so. 

Then ’Abd-ul-rahman came and reported the 
arrival of four vakils on behalf of the jemadars 
in Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s camp, with a cowle 
in the handwriting of Shaikh Hasan’s munslii 
for 1,360 horse. The Governor told Madananda 
Pandit to read it and report the contents. 
From his dictation the Governor made a note 
of the names of the jemadars and the number 
of horse under each, amounting in all to 1,360. 
He then asked whether Chanda Sahib knew 
of the despatch of the vakils and the agreement 
of the horse to come over to us. They said 
he did. The Governor then told ’Abd-ul- 
rahman to desire Chand& Sahib to discuss the 
matter of the vakils this evening'. 

Mir A’azam then came and said that the 
Nawab Saliib had asked him to report the 
news that Muhammad ’Ali Khan and the 
English had come to terms, that they had 
marched from Pullal in the Fort St. David 
bounds to Pattampakkam and those parts, that 
therefore the time for action had arrived and 
that in his army[ 

___ 3 . 
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AUGUST 1750. 

Saturday , August l. 1 —The Governor sent for 
me this morning and asked the Arcot news. 
I said there was none. He then asked where 
our troops and Muhammad ’All Khan’s were. 
I replied that news had come last night that 
our army was at Soranavur and Muhammad 
’All Khan’s at Pakkirippalaiyam and Andip- 
palaiyam, hamlets near Kavarappattu, that 
M. Sombreuil who commands the Tiruviti 
fort had opened lire with his guns on the 
cavalry, as it marched by, that two or three 
persons had reported this, but that there was 
no other news. He then asked whether I 
had heard the sound of guns last night. I 
said I had heard the sound of guns four times 
in the night, and added that Rango Pandit, 
amaldar at the Tiruviti fort, had written that 
in the fight on Wednesday evening, 150 had 
been killed and an unknown number wounded, 
that a flag-elephant had been wounded, and 
that Muhammad All Khan’s army was never 
free from fear. 

Sunday , August 2 }—Two of my peons with 
Lachi Ram’s peon at Tiruviti, came at half, 
past six this morning, and said, ‘We come 


* 20tli Jdi, PramSduta. 
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from Muhammad ’All Khan’s camp. Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan left his camp and camp- 
followers at Pungunam, Kanisapakkam, etc., 
and fought yesterday from noon to sunset, 
with his cavalry, the English, Mahe sepoys, 1 
Bombay people, etc., his own sepoys armed 
with firelocks and his peons, etc., against our 
army which had marched to Maligamedu 
from Soranavur. An officer and a few Euro¬ 
peans and sepoys were wounded and two 
Europeans and a few Malie sepoys killed on 
our side. 150 of Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s army 
were killed and a vast number wounded. 100 
or 150 horses were killed and some wounded. 
One cannon was damaged at the muzzle and 
their people fled in all directions.’ I listened 
to all this and took him to the Governor to 
whom I reported this news in detail [ ]. 

Monday , August 3 . 2 —I went this morning to 
M. Panon’s and asked him for 2,000 out of 
4,000 rupees which Chanda Sahib wants to 
borrow. He replied, ‘ If Mir Ali Akbar Sahib 
(Mir Ghulam Husain’s son-in-law) will pay 
what he owes me, I will give the 2,000 
rupees. I have already lent 1,000 rupees. T 
gave 1,500 rupees for the Mirapalli garden. In 
all the amount comes to 4,500 rupees.’ 1 
replied, ‘ Nawabs seldom pay according to 


1 i.e Sepoys in the English service from Malabar. 
8 22nd Jdi, Pramdduta, 
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their promises ; and the one transaction has 
nothing to do with the other. If you are 
willing to lend, do so ; otherwise say tli'at you 
have no money. Can they not go elsewhere ? 
They will manage somehow.’—‘ They cannot 
get money in any other way,’ he replied. I 
agreed and took leave. 

M. Miran and M. Boyelleau had just come, 
and having taken leave of them, I went to the 
Governor’s. He asked the news. I said that 
things were all right. He then asked if I had 
news from Tiruviti. I replied, ‘My peon 
came to me at seven o’clock last night and 
said that Mr. Cope had returned to Fort St. 


David and Muhammad ’All Khan’s army had 
marched westwards towards Gingee. But I 
do not believe this. I heard by letter that 
Mr. Cope had removed his camp west of the 
Tiruviti fort, that Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s 
troops were camping in the mango and 
jambu 1 topes at Siruvattur on the banks of the 
Gadilam. and that a. detachment of horse was 


camped at Panruti Peddu Beddi’s Choultry and 
Annavayyangar’s house.’ 


He then asked the Cuddalore news. I 
replied, ‘Mr. Cope is rumoured to believe 
that his men have been demoralised by the 
fight of the day before yesterday ; he is like 


See Hobt) 0 /i*jobao)i s,v. Jam boo. 
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_ a cat on a wall; if they succeed, he will claim 
their success as owing to him (like a man de¬ 
manding more than his share of a successful 
venture) and will demand possession of the 
Tiruviti fort and country; but, if they fail, 
he will say he was only a middle man and 
an on-looker at the fight.’ 

I further said I had received a letter, 
written at nine o’clock last night, reporting 
that some of our people from Maligam.edu 
'"had gone to the Tiruviti country and to 
Tiruviti town ; and that Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan’s horsemen, and his sepoys armed with 
firelocks, seeing the march of our troops, had 
followed them as far as Peddu Keddi’s Choul¬ 
try where our people took post. 

A cjiobdar from Fort St. David then came. 

The Governor said, ‘I allow you to come to 
my room and speak with me, but our chobdars 
are treated as if our nations were at w r ar instead 
of being allies. Why is it ? ’ He replied, ‘ Mr. 
Lawrence does so because he is new. I will 
tell him what you say and ask him to treat 
your people better. The people in Europe 
have dismissed the Governor and others in 
anger at their having charged large sums in 
the accounts and appropriated the money.’ 

Ihe Governor dismissed him saving he 
would write a reply later. The chobdar 
accordingly departed. 

% 
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The Governor then gave me an order on 
M. Barthelemy for 20,000 rupees for the 
purchase of red-wood and told me to get the 
money and procure the goods. 

Saiyid Madad-ud-din came at six o’clock. 
I went to see Chanda Sahib about the business 
on which the former had come and only 
reached home after eleven o’clock. 

Tuesday, August 4 }—I went to M. Bar- 
tlielemy’s house at half-past six this morning 
with the order for 20,000 rupees which the 
Governor gave for the purchase of red-wood. 
He read it, asked for a receipt, and said that 
he would go to the Fort and issue the money. 
I endorsed the order accordingly and gave it 
to Yaradappa Nayakkan, son of Mannaru 
Nayakkan, telling him to get 20,000 rupees 
and give them to Chidambara Mudali of my 
house. Then I went to the nut-godown. 

The Governor’s peon came for mo. When 
I went, he questioned me about the letter 
received from Tiruviti last night. I replied, 
‘ Our army lies between the Tiruviti fort and 
the villages. When Muhammad ’All Khan’s 
horse marching home towards Panruti saw 
Shaikh Hasan with some horsemen and 
sepoys, they fled in disorder. One of their 
horsemen fired at a mounted dragoon, as he 


1 23 rd A di, PramodiUa. 
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withdrew, and wounded him in the leg. 
There is no news except what I received and 
reported to you last night. There was no 
fighting either yesterday or the day before.’ 

He then asked the news from Arcot. I 
said that there was none, and added that M. 
Vincens 1 had returned this morning with the 
detachment and elephants, after delivering at 
Tiruviti the powder, shot, and provisions sent 
thither by elephant on the afternoon of the 
day before yesterday. 

He then asked what had passed when I 
went to Chanda Sahib’s last night. I replied 
that when I went with the Brahman, I found 
there Saiyid Madad-ud-diri, the messenger 
from ’Abd-ul-nabi Klian and Himayat Baha¬ 
dur Khan, with Chanda Sahib, his son Raza 
Sahib and Haji Fazil, Muzaffar Jang’s agent. 
I write below in brief what took place there 
Horn first to last, and what I said in reply to 
their questions. 

Saiyid Madad-ud-din said, 1 ’Abd-ul-nabi 
Khan, Himayat Bahadur Klian. Sanoji Nim- 
balalcar, Raja Ramachandra Rao (Raja Chan¬ 
dra s^nan’s son), ’Abd-ul-wazir Khan (brother 
of the Subahdar of Savanur and Bankapiiram) 
and others being assembled, Nasir Jang ordered 
their Pathan horsemen to serve under 


x At this time a lieutenant in the Company’s service; son of 
Madame Dupleix by her first husband. 
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Muhammad ’Ali Khan. But they did not 
agree and informed you that, though they 
would march with Muhammad ’Ali Khan as 
ordered, they would slay him and depart 
when, at the sight of your army, he came to 
their camp to consult them. They proposed 
further that, if you pretended to pursue them, 
they would march to Arcot and either captuie 
Nasir Jang or compass his death. T ou replied 
that, in that case, Muzaffar Jang would be 
endangered, and that therefore Nasn Jang 
should be killed while your army slew 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan. To this we agreed. 
If now you order Muhammad ’Ali Khan to 
be put to death, we will do what may be 
necessary and obey your orders. \ ou may 
regard us as yourselves, no less. Moreover 
Himayat. Bahadur Khan and ’Abd-ul-nabi 
Khan have written with compliments saying 
that other matters will be reported by me.’ 
I then told the Governor that these letters 
had been delivered to me. The Governor 
observed that Muhammad ’All Khan would 
fall at once if Nasir Jang could be got rid of. 
I replied. ‘ Their proposals show that they 
think themselves able to make away with 
N&sir Jang only in case we send an army.’ 
The Governor merely said, ‘ Yes, perhaps so.’ 

I then interpreted ’Abd-ul-nabi Khan’s and 
Himayat Bahadur Khan’s letters which after 






compliments said that Saiyid Madad-ud-din 
would explain all things. ‘ Yes,’ the Governor 
said and told me to ask Chanda Sahib and 
Saiyid Madad-ud-din to come this evening. So 
I sent word by Krishna Kao. 

A letter then came from M. Le Riche at 
Karikal, saying that the Raja of Tanjore had 
imprisoned Manoji Appa 1 , Pavadai Nayakkan 
and 32 others. The Governor remarked that 
his reign was not likely to continue. I replied, 
Formerly the country was under Carnatic 
rulers and then fell into the hands of the 
Muhammadans and Marathas. The Carnatic 
rulers were weak and disputed among them¬ 
selves, so power passed to the Muhammadans 
and Marathas ; but these two have been weak 
and disunited. I know not into whose hands 
God will now deliver it.’ The Governor 
smiled and said that the Raja of Tanjore had 
acted on the advice of Gadai Rao. I replied, 

‘ This Gadai Rao married his daughter to Nana 
Sahib’s son, and when Chanda Sahib marched 
against Tanjore, intrigued in order to get the 
throne for his son-in-law. I know not what 

1 The minister whom at a later date the English found such 
difficulty in maintaining in power. His principal rival was Gr&dai Rao. 
(the 1 Gauderow ’ of Orme), uncle|to Pratab Singh mentioned below. 
These two do not seem as yet to have taken definite sides in the 
Anglo-French troubles. At the moment Dupleix seems to have 
regarded Manoji more favourably than GAdai Rao. Cf. a letter 
written by Le Riche to 1 Paranaiken ’ [? Pavadai Nayakkan] on August 
1,1750 (P R. No. 19; ff. 119 etc.). * 
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deceit has prompted Gadai Rao to advise the 
Raja thus.’ The Governor at once wrote about 
this to M. Le Riche at Karikal. 

Then the Second came, and the Governor 
asked how Dutch-cut diamonds were selling. 
I replied that they were selling at 44| pagodas, 
or, if the 9 per cent discount were reckoned 
in, 48 pagodas gross. 1 2 On learning this, he told 
M. St. Paul to write to Karikal about it. 

Wednesday , August 5 ?—I went to the Gover¬ 
nor this morning and reported the Arcot news 
as follows :—Muhammad ’Ali Khan wrote to 
Nasir Jang that his army had stormed Babur 
fort and fought two battles, but that the 
English were doing nothing and had given no 
assistance ; that therefore the countries pro¬ 
mised before must be offered them 3 ; and that 
provisions must be sent as they were much 
needed. Thereupon Nasir Jang summoned 
Shah Nawaz Khan and others, showed them 
the letter, and said, ‘ See what he writes! He 
is a coward. Let him be recalled.’ But 
Mubariz Khan advised the contrary. Shah 


A Probably per Manjctdi. 

2 24th Adi , Pramdduta . 

8 ‘The countries promised before’ were those dependent on 
Poonamallee. In the previous June Muhammad ’ Ali had assured the 
English that a grant had been duly drawn out (F. St. D Cons., June 
26, 1750) In July the English appear to have taken possession with 
Muhammad ’ Alt’s approval (Pub Cons., July 18, 1750). But the grant 
itself was only received on January 9, 1751, after Nasir Jang’s death, 


j 








Nawaz Khan considered that what Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan said was false, that he [ 


]• 

I also told him further news from Arcot, 
as follows:—Nasir Jang wasat Timiri hunting 
deer, when he received Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan’s letter saying that he had tied tora- 
nams at Bahur, broken through the Pondichery 
camp, and twice fought boldly. Thereupon 
Nasir Jang remarked that, although Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan had hitherto done nothing, yet 
he had somehow lost a few men. SI 1 AI 1 Nawaz 
Klian replied that he was not believed when 
he said before that Muhammad ’Ali Khan 
could manage nothing, that he was sent to 
show what he really was like and that his 
remaining in the held would secure nothing 
but disgrace. Thereupon Nasir Jang ordered 
him to be recalled. But Mubariz Khan 
said that that would not be proper, and that he 
should wait a while. Muhammad ’Ali Khan 
complained in his letter that the English 
were doing nothing because they had not 
received the country promised, and that 
therefore orders should be sent about it as 
well as provisions. Nasir Jang said nothing- 
in reply, but asked Shah Nawaz Khan, Khazi 
Dayem, Moro Pandit and Ramadas Pandit to 
go to Muzaffar Jang and tell him that ho might 
be easy in mind for he would be given a dress 
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of honour in five or six days. They went to 
Muzaffar Jang accordingly and reported what 
Nasir Jang had said. 

After reporting the foregoing, I related that 
Akbar Sahib had written to Chanda Sahib, 
saying that his affair would be finished in five 
or six days and that as Durga 13as Klian had 
been killed in attacking Chingloput, Jabbhu 
Sikandar Khan who was near Olalur with 
1,000 horse hoping to take Chingleput, wrote 
to the killedar that he would return to Arcot 
on receiving 40,000 rupees for his expenses, but 
that the latter had refused to do so, alleging 
that the fort was held by people belonging 
to the Governor of Pondichery and Chanda 
Sahib. 

Just then Muzaffar Khan and Dost Muham¬ 
mad arrived. There is news from Tiruviti that 
Mr. Cope desired Muhammad ’All Khan’s leave 
to depart, but that the latter begged him to 
wait three more days. They discussed the 
camp news and Nasir Jang’s hunting atTimiri 
and his-going to Arcot for Ramzan. 

At three o’clock this afternoon the Governor 
sent for me and asked the news from Tiruviti. 
Two peons had just come from Tiruviti with 
a letter from Rango Pandit and said that at 
three o’clock this morning 250 Europeans under 
a captain, having marched round the English 
army which lay in between, beat up Muhammad 
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All Ivhan’s camp, and fired into it tlirice. 
On this Muhammad ’All Khan’s troops attacked 
one another in their confusion. They suffered 
countless losses by reason of our attack and 
firing on each other. One of our officers has 
returned with a wound in the hand; two 
Europeans were wounded by arrows. Shaikh 
Hasan and the Muhammadans knew nothing 
of the Europeans’ attack. When I related all 
this, he asked if it was true. I replied that 
the amaldar of the place had written an 
account about it. 

Afterwards the Governor wrote to Mr. 
Lawrence, 1 the Major who is Governor of Fort 
St. David until the arrival of Mr. Saunders, 
and to the Negapatam council, 8 so he could 
not go out. When he had written these letters, 
he came to me and said, ‘ About our pulling 
down the Dutch flag at Masulipatam, the 
Negapatam council have written that the place 
was given to them by the Padshah, that they 

a k ee French Correspondence , 1750, p. 26. 

th/n h t e u lett6 L is t0 be found iB P ' K ' No - 15 > f - 424 - It states that 
e natch could not be allowed to fly their flag at Masulipatam with- 

the special sanction of the French King, but that Guillard had 
. j^ ers m uo Wlse W interfere with Dutch trade. Dupleix added, 
l? Us ffoas que, si vous aviez voulu joindre vos sollicitations h 
d ^ ^ es P r incipaux marchauds de Mazulipatam pour la delivrance 
] eS ’ 1S i Coquet et Lasalle, nous ne nous fussions point trouvds dans 
e cas de nous emparer de cette ville.’ A few weeks later the Dutch 
an ed a party of 21 soldiers there, but were constrained to withdraw 
em ( Loc . cit., ff, 442-443). They seem to have displayed a 
£-1 ineptitude similar to that which ruined their expedition to 
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had his orders for flying their flag, and that 
we ought not to have pulled it down. I have 
replied that they were right so long as the 
place belonged to the Padshah ; but that we 
have captured it ; as both flags cannot fly 
there, we have ordered theirs to be pulled down, 
and that they can hoist their flag there only 
when they produce the orders of the King of 
France. I replied that he was right. He then 
said, ‘ As for the English [ .... 

. • • • ]• 

Thursday, August 6}— It was written to 
camp that ’All Khan and his younger brother 
should be imprisoned. 

I copy below the inventory taken to-day 
by the choultry writer, head-peon Nayinar, 
Santappan (the Company’s liead-peon) and 
Muzaffar Khan’s man, a Brahman, of what 
was found in the house 1 2 and what was brought 
in from outside. Muzaffar Khan said that 
money, etc., had been removed ; but it is false. 
Only seven horses and elephants, 13 guns 
and 5 bundles of women’s cloths were re¬ 
moved ; all the rest was locked up in a box 
in the house. Alagappa Mudali (the choultry- 
writer), Natarajan (younger brother of 
Siyalam, the country writer), Santappan (the 
Company’s head-peon), head-peon Nayinar and 


1 25th Adi , Pramdduta. 

2 Sc. occupied by ’All Khan. 
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Govindappan told me that a bronze lamp, 
carpets, etc., were locked up in the house. 
I asked if they had reported this to the 
Governor. They said that he had got angry 
with them when they began to do so and that 
therefore they had come away. 

I give below a list of the articles found 
in ’Ali Klian’s house by the choultry [writer] 
Alagappa Mudali, Nataraja Pillai (the country 
writer), the Company’s head-peon Santappan 
and Govindappan, the poligar’s head-peon, and 
written in the presence of Muzaffar Ivhan’s 
people :— 

Muskets . 23 

Swords . ••• 21 

Pistols ... ... ••• ... ~. 2 

A bundle of women’s cloths containing 37 old and 30 


n ew, and 560 jewels valued at 3,048 rupees. 


Pondichery and Star pagodas ... 

125 

Gold coin ... 

1 

Palankins ••• ••• ••• . 

3 

Horses ... — 

8 

Cows and buffaloes 

8 

Gold bangles ... ... . 

2 

Silver bangles 

10 

Head ornaments set with precious stones. 

3 pairs. 

Gold bangles 

2 pairs. 

Rose-water sprinkler of silver ... 

•1 

Silver bells ... . 

3 pairs. 


Muzaffar Khan went to the Governor about 
one o’clock last night and said, ‘ ’Ali Khan 
and his younger brother sent to Muhammad 
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’All Klian, proposing to take service under 
him, with 600 sepoys and 200 troopers. They 
agreed to serve for 500 rupees each and’ depart¬ 
ed, with sepoys escorting bullock-loads of rice 
and other provisions, with their elephants, 
horses, women’s cloths, bullocks and other 
cattle, cows and she-buffaloes, etc. When this 
news came, the sepoys at the Bound-hedge 
stopped their elephants, horses, etc., and 
brought them in. His friend, the sepoy 
Vellaikkayyan, 1 who came here, made all pre¬ 
parations, and visited Muhammad ’All Khan, 
has been seized on the Ariyankuppam road 
and brought in also.’ Immediately M. de La 

Touche[ ] 

Friday , August 7. 2 —This morning ’Ali Khan 
was brought in a prisoner and put into the 
Fort dungeon. The Governor sent for him, 
and asked if he had not tried to desert to 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan. He replied that 
Muzaffar Khan had accused him falsely ; but 
Vellaikkayyan, who was there, was produced 
to prove the fact; so he was taken back to the 
Fort dungeon. 

Vellaikkayyan, the sepoy who was forced 
to confess all while imprisoned at the Choultry 
yesterday, has been sent to the Nayinar’s 
house and given food. He stated that another 


1 Literally, f white-hand perhaps a niokname. 

2 26th Adi, Pramoddta . 
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sepoy in camp, Shaikh Imam, had gone with 
him to Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s vakil. 

A letter from Jayaram Pandit at Arcotsays 
that a son was horn to Nasir Jang on Monday, 
while he was away hunting at Timiri, that 
Irachand Lala, Muzaifar Khans man, went 
to Saiyid Sahib and told him that a letter had 
been written to Nasir Jang offering to serve 
the Presence with 7,000 sepoys, and promising 
to come in person to obtain his parwana, and 
that Muzaifar Khan was thus playing false, 
informing Nasir Jang that Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan fought so well on Saturday the 1st 
that his enemies had tied in fear. I reported 
this to the Governor. 

At two o’clock this afternoon, Hailat 
Khan, the Pathan mounted messenger, told me 
that Chanda Sahib had heard last night that 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s cavalry had fled when 
our people encamped intending to attack 
next day, and that our people had taken some- 
booty. On this Chanda Saliib presented him 
with a turban and sent him with Tirumalai 
Kao to the Governor. As he was reporting 
the news, M. de La Touche came and sent 
him away in anger for relating a story which 
was not found in the letter received this 
morning. 

I was summoned and reported the news. I 
said it was a sign of what was to happen, 
uu _ 
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The Governor sent for me at five o’clock to 
the Fort, and in the presence of M. St. Paul, 
M. Boyelleau and M. Cornet, told me that 250 
marcs’ weight of gold lace had come, that five 
merchants had taken samples of the new kinds 
of broad cloth, that the price should be fixed 
to-morrow after it had been examined, and 
that the merchants might be offered the lace. 
I said I would tell the merchants accordingly. 

The Governor complained that, as M. Cornet 
was drunk in the afternoon, he forgot what he 
was told, and remarked to M. St. Paul that 
M. Dumas used always to be drank in the 
afternoon. As I was there, I heard what the 
Governor said, and then went to the nut- 
godown. 

The Governor received a letter from Hida- 
vat Muhi-ud-din Khan which is as follows:— 
‘ I was plunged in an ocean of sorrow, so I sent 
a petition to Nash* Jang representing the state 
of my affairs. He read it and wrote thereon 
that for certain reasons he had deferred grant¬ 
ing me a dress of honour and releasing me; 
but that he was well disposed towards me, and 
if my mother were sent here, on her arrival, .he 
would pay regard to her, release me and give me 
the dress of honour. Should you delay in 
sending her, my release also will be delayed, 
and you will derive no benefit therefrom. So 
write that you will send the Begam Sahib and 






I will tell Sliah Nawaz Khan to finish my 
business and send people to escort her thence.’ 
Thus Muzaffar Jang wrote, repeating his 
requests, and I reported it to the Governor. 

He also wrote to the Begam Sahib saying 
that though his business prospered there, it was 
hindered by her delay in going, and that there¬ 
fore she should explain matters and go. 

Haji Fazil had been directed to tell the 
Governor that Muzaffar Jang was kept in 
Prison only because the Begam Sahib remained 
here ; otherwise he need not have waited an 
hour to obtain his release, but could have 
departed with the Begam Sahib and secured his 
safety. Haji Fazil was told to reply that he 
was but a boy and had lost his wits in his 
imprisonment. 

Sunday, August 9 . 1 —News came from 
Tiruviti this morning that Shaikh Hasan with 
his sepoys and some Europeans had made 
ready to attack Muhammad ’All Khan last 
night, and that as our people were passing 
b y Tukkanampakkam at one o’clock this 
morning, they heard the sound of musketry 
and guns as though a fight were going forward. 
I reported this to the Governor. 

M. Le Blanc at Covelong wrote saying 
that the English had tied toranams at Poona- 
mallee on Monday, August 3, and hoisted their 




28th Adi, Pramoduta. 
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flag. 1 On reading this letter, the Governor 
ordered me to write to Venkata Kao, my 
amaklar at Chingleput, and Krishna Pillai, 
amaldar of Covelong, not to interfere with the 
English flag, as it had been hoisted, but to tie 
toranams in all the districts bordering on 
Poonamallee. T wrote accordingly. 

He then desired me to question four or five 
sepoys who had been in ’All Khan s plot and 
had been seized and brought in by twenty 
musketeers, and also two sepoy deserters from 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s camp. He ordered 
four to be imprisoned at the Choultry and the 
fifth in the Fort. I had them imprisoned 
accordingly, and took to the nut-godown the 
two sepoy deserters and questioned them about 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s camp. They said he 
had 5,000 of Nasir Jang’s and 4,000 or 5,000 
horse of his own, 300 Europeans and 200 
topasses—500 hat-men in all—under Mr. Cope, 
with 1,000 men armed with firelocks. One of 
them spoke as follows:—’In the battle of 
Saturday, August 1, 150 or 200 horse and as 
many men were killed and a similar number 
wounded. 2 Thereupon 2,000 or 2,500 of Nasir 


1 Cf. p. 349 11. supra. 

2 According to Orme {History, Vol. I. p. 147), the English lost 10 
Europeans and 50 sepoys ; the NawAb ‘200. The action was confined 
to a cannonade, which did little damage to the French, who were 
entrenched in a tope. Joseph Smith was wounded here {Orme MSS.. 
India Vol. II, ff. 311-312). 
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Jang’s horse retired to Arcot, and the remaining 
horses were good for nothing and had to be 
pulled up by the tail to make them stand. 
Only a thousand horse and the firelock people 
are lit for action. Mr. Cope’s Europeans only 
make a show and they cannot face the enemy. 
Mr. Cope was promised 1,000 pagodas a day 1 
if he would help Muhammad ’All Khan; 
and on the fourth day he said he would go 
because he had not received three days’ pay. 
The accounts were therefore made up to the 
fourth day and he was paid 5,000 pagodas. 
As matters stood thus, an order came the day 
before yesterday from Fort St. David recalling 
him and his Europeans. When he proposed to 
go, Muhammad ’Ali Khan went to Mr. Cope’s 
tent, gave him his sword and said, “ On the 
strength of your word, I promised Nasir Jang 
that I should show my valour am] return, 
having expelled the French from Tiruviti fort 
a od other places, and garrisoned them with 
our troops. How can I now face Nasir Jang ? 
Better to fight and perish than to return and 
tell him of my defeat. Surely that would be 
more glorious. If you must go, I also will go. 


At this time Muhammad ’Ali Kln\n was paying captains 15 rupees 
And subalterns 10 rupees a day batta. He also allowed a rupee a day 
01 ^ le nien, of which the commanding officer is said to have made 
considerable advantage (Fiench Corrce. 1750, p 32) Butin no case 
v 'ould the cost of the English detachment run up to the 1,000 pagodas 
°1 the text. 
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If you are resolved to abandon me, here is my 
sword, slay me with it and go.” Mr. Cope 
replied. “ What can I do ? Orders havfe come 
from Europe dismissing the old Governor who 
has lost his appointment and is in prison. 
Until the newly-appointed Governor arrives 
from Vizagapatam, Major Lawrence, who is 
managing affairs, cannot do anything; so I 
cannot help you in your affairs. Moreover 
the English and the French Kings are at peace, 
so we cannot fight with the French. Never¬ 
theless I have done my best for you, and 
endeavoured to persuade them to do as you 
wish, proposing that, even if the Europeans 
were not allowed to fight, they might at least 
keep the field, so that I could continue to 
assist you as much as possible. But now there 
are orders against even that. ” Hearing all this, 
Muhammad 'All Khan wept and implored 
him with soft words to protect his honour. 
Thereupon Mr. Cope and Muhammad ’All 
Khan wrote to Mr. Lawrence at Fort St. David, 
explaining everything. Their jemadars also 
are giving trouble. There is no rice and the 
whole army is starving, so how can they stand 
against the French ? He cannot long remain, 
for his sepoys and jemadars have been seized 
with fear, and the whole army is too bewildered 
to fight. We formerly served Safdar ’Ali 
Khan, then Anwar-ud-din Khan, then the 
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Raja of Tanjore, and then a month ago took 
service under Muhammad ’Ali Khan; hut we 
could not agree with him and longed to serve 
Chanda Sahib; so we came to your camp, 
spoke with Shaikh Hasan and M. Law, and 
with their permission accompanied these 
sepoys. If we get service here, well and good; 
if not, we will go where we can get at least 
rice-water.’ He who narrated all this seemed 
to me an evil man and a liar, far removed 
from honesty, but God alone knows a man’s 
heart. 

I, Madananda Pandit and Dost Muhammad 
were present and reported this news to the 
Governor. He observed, ‘ Desire Muzaffar 
Khan to arrange to take them to Chanda Sahib. 
They are not to be trusted, so tell him to be 
careful when he speaks with them. ’ I a ccord - 
ingly told them to go with Dost Muhammad. 

A peon came at one o’clock and said that 
at three o’clock last night, M. de La Touche, 
M. Law, Shaikh Hasan and others had attacked 
the enemy; but as the latter were on the alert 
and well-armed, they withdrew after firing 
twice or thrice, for the camp was as bright as 
day, the enemy firing innumerable guns, 
rockets and cannon, including five cannon of 
the English. 1 

1 One of the few instances in which a night-attack on an oriental 
c amp failed, 


1 
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Rango Pandit writes that our people with- 


drew as the enemy were on the alert, turning 
night into day, so that our people could only 
fire upon them and withdraw. I went and 
reported this to the Governor at half-past one, 
and came home for my food at two o’clock. 

Monday, August 10 }—The Governor sent 
for me this morning soon after his return from 
Church, and asked the news. I told him I had 
heard that the Chinna Dorai 1 2 of Madras had 
gone to Port St. David, that Mr. Cope had been 
ordered to remain with Muhammad ’All Khan 
so as to encourage him and settle affairs with- 
out attacking the French, and that a reply with 
compliments had been written to Muhammad 
’All Khan accordingly. 

I also reported the following news:— 
Jabbhu Sikandar Khan on his march from 
Chingleput halted near Madurantakam, and 
then marched far to the westward by way of 
Wandiwash in order to join Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan. When Nasir Jang camped here before, 
the entire line of march was destroyed by his 
troops; a few people afterwards returned, 
built huts instead of houses, and prepared to 
plough their lands. But now various places 
have been again plundered by the troops, many 

1 29th Acli , Prarndduici. 

2 i.e-i Richard Starke, who had been Second at Madras, whence he 
was called up into the St. David’s Qouncil. 
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women have been carried off, and the rest of 
the inhabitants have scattered.—‘I can be¬ 
lieve that,’ he replied. 

I also reported the following news' written 
by our man at Yillupuram as follows 1 ‘I 
have posted people as far as Gingee and am 
collecting news. I only see parties of horse¬ 
men leaving Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s camp, 
but none going thither from Arcot.’ 

Muzaffar Khan then came and said, ‘ I hear 
that 600 horsemen have quitted Muhammad 
’Ali Khan’s camp after receiving their pay. 
Nasir Jang’s horsemen—2,000 in number—have 
also departed. Rice and other provisions 
for men, and black gram and straw for the 
horses, are scarce in his camp. His people 
suffer much, and have to fast for two meals 
together. The jemadars of horse trouble him 
day and night for their pay. Muhammad 
’Alt Khan’s troops cannot remain much longer,’ 
Muzaffar Khan added that this news had been 
reported by one of the spies sent to Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan’s camp. 

News then came that a chelinga had 
brought 100 corge of blue cloth for M. Glainville 
from Daiyanayaka Chetti and Vira Chetti at 
Porto Novo. ‘ What about this?’ the Governor 
asked. I replied that it had been brought 
according to the promises of Vira Chetti and 
Kangipati Vira Chetti to M. Glainville. The 
vv 
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Governor complained that private persons 
were getting cloth, while the Company went 
without. I explained this was Company’s 
cloth brought in last January and rejected, 
not cloth newly brought in. ‘ It is but a short 
time since you ordered cloth for. the Company, 

I continued ; ‘ it has to be woven and will come 
in, provided there are no troubles.’ He re¬ 
mained silent and went into his chamber. He 
presently came into the cential hall and 
inspected the coarse cloth called droc/uot which 
was lying unrolled, ready to be cut up and 
made into gowns. I went to the nut-godown. 

At half-past eleven M. Soude came and 
said, ‘ I cannot pay the 1,600 pagodas interest 
1 owe you. If you will not agree, you may as 
well shut me up. I can pay 4,600 pagodas of 
the principal and the balance of 2,000 pagodas 
in a year’s time. If you do not agree to this, 
you will not get a single cash and I shall be 
ruined. If a loss arises on the sale of Europe 
cloth, and the matter is brought to the notice „ 
of the creditors and proved, it is not just to 
compel the debtor to pay the amount. That is 
the King’s order.’ I replied, ‘ When you think 
thus, how can I expect you to pay my debt ? 
You would not speak so if I were destined to 
recover the amount. I waited six years until 
you returned from Europe. You know that 
I have incurred heavy losses owing to the war 
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and your conduct. If you wish me neither to 
pay my creditors nor be called honest, and 
obstinately refuse to pay me, I can expect 
nothing from you, and so I shall be unable 
to pay my debts. You may go. God’s 
purpose is not yours.’ M. Soude went away 
with some compunction, saying that he would 
come again and see me to-morrow. I came 
home and took my food. 



) 






SEPTEMBER 1750. 


Wednesday, September 2 .'—At five this morn¬ 
ing, T read a letter from Yaithilinga Mudali, 
havildar of Yillupuram saying:—‘ At four 
o’clock yesterday our army attacked Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan encamped at Kumaraman- 
galam, and by sunset pressed the enemy so 
hard that they abandoned their camp, leaving 
all behind, and setting fire to their tents and 
their goods. I hear from harkaras that the 
sepoys and the Europeans got much booty. 
Some 20 cannon, 1,000 matchlocks and 2,000 
muskets have been taken as well as different 
kinds of copper vessels, women’s cloths, etc., 
in great quantities.’ The peons said that the 
tents had been set on fire and that they had 
seen the blaze as far as Olukarai custom¬ 
house. 

1 washed my face, took some cold rice, and 
went out at half-past six. As no news had 
then come from Tiruviti, I began to suspect 
the truth of what I had heard and went to the 
Governor’s. I was told that he was asleep, all 
the doors were shut, and no one could go in to 


1 21st Avani, PramdcHUa. 

3 Cf. Lettres Mifiantes e.t curieuses (ed. Aim^-Martin), Vol. II. 
pp. 740, etc. 
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tell him tlie news. I told Tyagu to report to 
the Governor what 1 had heard as soon as he 
woke up, went to the nut-godown, and sat 
down. 

About seven o’clock four peons came with 
a letter from the havildar of Tiruviti, with the 
same news as that sent by the havildar of 
Yillupuram. The peons said, ‘ We witnessed 
the battle. Our people took great plunder. 
One of the 23 cannon was very large. All the 
tents were set on lire and burnt till day-break. 
An officer and 6 or 7 sepoys were killed. Some 
straw was set on tire by a falling spark and 
a peon and a European were burnt to death. 
A plank broke under one of us and hurt his 
leg. We do not know whither Muhammad 
’All Khan has tied with his sepoys and horse¬ 
men.’ Having heard this, I went to the 
Governor at eight o’clock and reported it. His 
joy was boundless. At once he went into 
Madame’s room and told her. 

He then came back and said sneeringly, 

‘ The English officer for all his promises has 
abandoned them as soon as he made a little 
money. The Muhammadans will never trust 
the English again. Nasir Jang would not have 
come here but for their promises of help; and 
when a man like him has been driven away, 
how can Muhammad ’Ali Khan attack us ? 
He won’t dare to stir a foot. Their offers 
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turned his head and brought him 
hither; but now as soon as they have got some 
money out of him, they dishonestly abandon 
him, like a guide deserting a blind man in 
mid-stream. Muhammad ’Ali Khan must 
either have perished or at the least lost all he 
had. To-day will end their talk of war; but 
without my fortitude of mind, matters would 
not have ended ^o.’ I replied, ‘ How can it be 
otherwise when you are destined to great glory? 


Tiruviti is but a small weak place. 


Nasir Jang 


came against it with 10,000 horse, 20,000 foot, 
30 or 40 cannon, 2,000 matchlocks, 5,000 or 
6,000 fire locks and other engines of war and 
moreover was joined by the English forces ; 
but he retired without even setting eyes on 
the place. What could more dishonour him 
or glorify you ? Forty days hence men will 
speak of this in Delhi. The Padshah himself 
is less fortunate than you.’ Thus I praised him 
without departing from the truth. 


He then asked if Chanda Sahib was re¬ 
joiced at this news. I replied, ‘ All joy is his. 
Day and night he remembers your efforts for 
him with praise, and is ever asking how he 
can possibly repay your kindness. ’—‘ Will he 
come now ? ’ he asked. I said he would. 

Mir A’azam then came to congratulate the 
Governor and said that the Nawab Sahib 
would come shortly. 




Then the Nawab Sahib and Raza Sahib 
came. Both went in and enquired after his 
health. After an exchange of compliments, 
Chanda Sahib said, ‘ It is not only Muhammad 
’All Khan who has been conquered and driven 
out, but Nasir Jang also has been defeated and 
all the Deccan subdued. Pondichery has be¬ 
come as Delhi, and the whole country is now 
dependent on it. Your glory shines like the 
sun, and none is so fortunate as you. You 
have defeated even Nasir Jang, whom the 
Padshah himself could hardly overthrow.’ To 
these praises the Governor replied with com¬ 
pliments. 

‘What will become of Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan ? ’ he asked. They replied that he would 
fly to Trichinopoly. ‘ But,’ he asked, ‘ will 
Nasir Jang’s own horsemen follow him 
thither ? ’—‘ I do not know,’ Chanda Saliib 
replied; ‘the jemadars scattered after their 
defeat. Never was so great a victory. It 
should be announced by salutes.’ The Gover¬ 
nor observed, ‘ We have heard nothing from the 
Europeans and have no news but Rangappan’s. 
We will not fire salutes until we hear from 
the Europeans. I will fire salutes when their 
letters come; and this afternoon, I will go to 
Church and hear mass, and to-night there shall 
be music and dancing. Nasir Jang will cer¬ 
tainly depart on hearing of this ; and the 


! 
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Padshah and Mansur ’All Khan, the vizier, 
will also rejoice at it.’ After this Chanda Sahib 
was given rose-water and pan supari. He 
declared that the news would finish Nasir 
Jang’s affair and bestow the Deccan on 
Muzaffar Jang. After taking leave of the 
Governor, Chanda Sahib visited Madame, and 
then departed with his son and Mir A’azam. 

S’aadat-ud-din Ivhan, Hidayat Muhi-ud-din 
Khan’s son, Haji Fazil and Haris Beg also came 
to congratulate the Governor. Europeans and 
others did the same. 

When the Europeans’ letters came at eleven 
o’clock, salutes of 21 guns were fired from the 
Fort and from the ships. The Governor sum¬ 
moned the various Europeans to attend mass 
at half-past four. 

The town has now learnt the news (which 
will reach Arcot this evening) that Muhammad 
’All Khan, son of Anwar-ud-din Khan, was 
defeated and put to flight at six o’clock last 
night; and the .rejoicings which are to be 
observed have been announced. The Gover¬ 
nor’s joy is boundless. He asked Chanda 
Sahib to distribute sugar ; and he accordingly 
passed along the several streets with music, 
distributing sugar. 

At five o’clock this evening all went to the 
Fort and heard mass. Salutes of 21 guns were 
fired at the Fort and from the ships as it began 
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and ended. This was followed by a ball at the 
Governor’s house which lasted till eleven 
o’clock at night. 

The Governor said that M. Sornay. the 
Engineer’s son, who came from Europe on 
board the Achille and was sent to Tiruviti as 
an officer, had struck a buffalo with a loaded 
musket and had been killed by the charge 
exploding 1 . 

I reported that Muhammad ’All Khan who 
fled yesterday with 2,000 horse had passed by 
Tiruvennanallur : that Mr. Cope’s 2,000 fire¬ 
lock people had retired to Fort St, David as 
soon as Muhammad ’All Khan fled, and that 
our people had taken 21 cannon and 2 mortars. 
A letter that has since arrived says that 9 
more cannon, 2,000 Bachur rockets and 2 
bullock-loads of shot had also been taken. 
30 cannon, large and small, 2,000 Rachur rock¬ 
ets, 400 and odd match-locks and 2 bullock¬ 
loads of shot have altogether been taken in 
Muhammad ’All Khan’s camp. We shall see 
what more will be taken. 

Thursday, September 3 . i —The Governor only 
woke up after nine o’clock this morning. He 

1 Cf.. Dupleix to the Company. October 3, 1750 (Arch cles Col.): 

‘ Une trop grande vivacite de sa part accompignee de beaucoup d 
imprudence luy a 6te bien funeste, son fusil ayant parti dans le mo¬ 
ment qu il en vouloit donner un coup de crosne a uu cheval, . et il a 
tu6 roide. 1 

* 22ncl Avani, JPram6dutu % 
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then sent for me and asked if I had heard any¬ 
thing about Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s retreat. 
1 said I had heard nothing reliable and that 
I would inform him as soon as I did. He then 
asked if I had heard nothing of the line of his 
retreat. I replied that the havildar of Villu- 
puram had written saying that according to 
travellers’ reports he had marched by way of 
Tiruvennanallur with about 2,000 horse. ‘ As 
the horse have scattered in all directions,’ I 
said, ‘ none can say whither each has gone, and 
the only news is uncertain rumour.’ He asked 
how much booty had been taken by our people. 
I replied, ‘ There were 10,000 horse, and 20,000 
foot with bazaars and merchants. But as all 
fled hurriedly, they must have left everything 
behind, and the booty must have been great.’ 
He agreed. 

Just then several Europeans came, so I 
went out and sat down. 

The Governor afterwards came out and 
said, ‘ The troubles are over, so you can turn 
your mind to trade 1 ; tell the merchants, 
washermen, etc., to make haste and supply 
goods quickly. You must pay special attention 
to this matter.’ I said I would certainly do 
so. He went away warning me to be careful 
about it. 

a This remark is a good illustration of the sanguine quality of 
Dup’eix’ mind, 
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Gopalaswami used to say that according to 
my horoscope, the period of Venus and the 
sub-period of Mercury, which ended yesterday, 
would be a time of troubles, but that the period 
of Venus and sub-period of Gaucla draconis , 
which began to-day, would be free from 
troubles, with flourishing trade and great 
profit. Moreover Sitarama Ayyar, the Vaippur 
astrologer, predicted that from my forty-first 
year, I should enjoy great wealth and exercise 
authority over twelve kingdoms. We shall 
see what befalls. 

At three o’clock this afternoon, the Gover¬ 
nor sent for me and said, ‘ Go to the washing 
place, the stamping place, and the Company’s 
cloth-godown, and tell the merchants they can 
carry on their trade freely from to-day. Till 
now it has been difficult to bring in goods 
or take them out ; but they need fear nothing- 
now. Tell the merchants they can send money 
to distant places for cloth. Hasten them and 
collect many washers.’ So I went to the 
washing place, and he came with me. Having 
inspected it, we were about to go back to the 
Fort when the European in charge of the slaves 
complained that he had only four peons and 
no writers. The Governor asked me how 
many writers were supposed to be under him. 
I said that there were four and a manager 
besides the peons. The Governor then departed 






to the Fort, saying that, as the expenses had to 
be borne by the Company, the place should be 
walled round and have only one doorway, so 
that one writer would be sufficient. I waited 
there about an hour, told the washers to collect 
people, and then went to the nut-godown. 

In the evening he asked if any news had 
come. I said I had heard that Muhammad 
’All Klian had gone to Tirukkoyilur. He then 
told me to get cloth in, and in future to 
attend to trade instead of war. I agreed and 
came away. 

As it was Ramzan to-day, I offered my con¬ 
gratulations to Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan’s 
mother and Chanda Sahib, with a nazar of 
live pagodas each and then came home. 

Friday, September 4 .'—This morning the 
Governor sent for me and asked the news from 
Tiruviti and elsewhere. I replied that I had 
letters from Tiruviti and Villupuram, saying 
that he 2 was encamped on the bank of the 
Tirukkoyilur tank, that he had received a 
slight bullet wound in the leg, and that Husain 
Sahib’s full brother. Bade Sahib, had also 
been wounded. 

Presently he sent for me and told me to send 
at once to Tiruviti all the cattle, coolies, ele¬ 
phants, camels, etc., in the town. I agreed. He 
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gave the same order to Parasurama Pillai who 
said he would do so and departed. This is for 
the purpose of bringing in the large booty taken. 

The Governor said, ‘ I ordered our troops 
at Tiruviti to march towards Arcot. Make me 
a list, showing the names of the halting-places 
on the road to Arcot by way of Gingee with 
their distances from each other.’ I wrote one 
out accordingly. He then asked for a similar 
list for the road to Arcot by Wandiwash. I 
wrote this also, and he sent them with a letter 
to M. d’Auteuil. 

At three o’clock this afternoon, he sent for 
me and asked if the elephants, camels, coolies, 
etc.., had set out for Tiruviti. 1 said that they 
had been sent. 

He then asked if any cloth would be ready 
for sorting to-morrow. I said that the washed 
cloth was ready. He drove out at four and I 
went to the nut-godown. 

At six o’clock he sent for me again and 
said, ‘ Many bullocks ha ve been seized in camp. 
Let the men on the road be warned not to let 
a single bullock to escape.’ 1 sent word 
accordingly to the Company’s people and the 
Nayinar’s peons on the road. He came back 
and told me to send men to Tiruviti to buy up 
all the bullocks, in the name of Pariah people, 
not as if they were for the Company. I there¬ 
fore wrote to the havildar of Tiruviti. 
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In the evening at seven he sent for me again. 
He was on the wide southern verandah with 
M. Desfresnes and two or three other Euro¬ 
peans. He said angrily, 1 1 hear that there are 


great heaps of chunam at Alankuppam but no 
bullocks to bring it in. Have not our bullocks 
returned that were sent with provisions to 
camp ? ’ I replied that they had not. He 
continued, ‘When our people came back 
from Tanjore, they brought a lakh of cattle ; 


but not one is to be found now. A thou¬ 
sand bullocks have just been taken in the 
field but they are being sold at Cuddalore.’ 
M. Desfresnes turned to me and asked if 
men could not be sent there to buy them. I 
said nothing. 

The Governor then asked whether many 
laden coolies had not come in from Cuddalore. 
I replied that they had brought things from 
Cuddalore for the retail bazaars. 

Then the Engineer came and said, ‘ I hear 
from Alankuppam that there is a great stock 
of chunam with plenty of carts, but no gunnies. 
Please order them to be supplied.’ The Gover¬ 
nor asked how many carts there were. He 
said eight. 

The Governor then asked me if any cloth 
could be sorted to-morrow. I said I had heard 
that some would be ready. He then dismissed 
me and I went to the nut-godown. 
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Saturday , September 5 }—As the Company’s 
cloth was to be examined at the Fort this 
morning, I went there and waited at the sort¬ 
ing godown. The Governor’s peon called me ; 
so I took leave of the Second and then went to 
the Governor’s. He asked the news from Arcot. 

Our vakil’s letter says :—‘ On the night of 
Tuesday, the 22nd of the last month, 1 2 Nasir 
Jang held his darbar in the Rangini Mahal. 3 
When the business was over, Shah Nawaz Khan 
• and Moro Pandit went to Hidayat Muhi-ud- 
din Khan and said that Nasir Jang had pro¬ 
mised to give him Arcot and a dress of honour. 
The talk here is that Nasir Jang will bestow a 
dress of honour on Muzaffar Jang, leave Shah 
Nawaz Khan here, and himself march to 
Aurangabad. Shah Nawaz Khan is in charge 
of affairs here. Razzaq ’Alt Sahib who was 
killedar of Gingce in the time of Anwar-ud-din 
Khan has been made darogah of the mints in 
Chicacole and Rajahmundry, given a dress of 
honour and ordered to proceed thither. The 
Jemadar of Indugadai has desired Shah 
Nawaz Khan to permit him to depart, but was 
told that he might go with the Nawab Sahib 


1 24th Ji'a,7ii, Pramocluta. 

3 This may be a slip for Monday, the 22nd Adi, or it may refer to 
the 22nd Ramzan (August 25). 

3 I am informed that this buildiug, of which no traces now remain, 
was situated a short way south of the present city of Arcot, and was 
the usual place at which darbars were held on festivals, 
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when lie marched. The Jemadar agreed and 
departed.’ 

When I had reported all this news, the 
Governor observed, ‘ ’Abd-ul-nabi Khan of 
Cnddapah and Himayat Bahadur Khan of 
Kandanur formerly promised that, if our troops 
marched towards Arcot and engaged Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan, they would take advantage 
of it to overthrow Nasir Jang and establish 
Muzaffar Jang in the Deccan subahs. Now 
that we have put Muhammad 'All Khan to 
flight, the Cuddapah and Kandanur people 
have a good chance of seizing Nasir Jang 
according to their promise. As they declared 
that, if only our troops marched towards Arcot, 
they would take advantage of it to capture 
Nasir Jang, we ordered our troops at Tiruviti 
to march that way. They accordingly have 
reached Villupuram, and the rest will be there 
to-morrow or perhaps the day after.’ I replied 
that as he enjoyed the full favour of God, 
matters would fall out as he hoped. 

Mir A’azam then came and told the 
Governor that the Nawab Sahib had ordered 
him to ask for 100 Mahe sepoys and 100 
troopers to escort his wife from Wandiwash. 
The Governor wrote therefore to M. d’Auteuil, 
desiring him to detach that number from the 
troops at Villupuram and said that, if people 
were sent to Tiruviti, M. d’Auteuil would send 
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the number required. Mir A’azam took the 
letter, and as he was leaving, the Governor said, 
I hear that Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s artillery 
has arrived from Tiruviti. They were sent to 
Muhammad ’All Khan by Nasir Jang, so go 
and see them.’ He agreed and departed, after 
reporting Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s arrival at 
Tirukkoyilur and his being wounded in the leg. 

M. Pilavoine then brought a list showing 
the dues outstanding on the country arrack 
farm in the Fort books. Seeing that 6,000 and 
odd rupees were outstanding against the liquor 
godown, the Governor asked me why I had 
allowed such a large sum to fall in arrears. I 
replied, ‘ I do not think so much is due. 
During the troubles with the English, we were 
forbidden to sell liquor by retail for seven or 
eight months, so the arrears cannot much 
exceed 100 pagodas or so.’ He then asked if 
the account had been made up to last June. 
M. Pilavoine replied that they had only been 
brought up to the previous June. The Gover¬ 
nor observed, ‘ Then, bring them up to last 
June,’ and asked me how much was owing to 
the Company for coral. I replied, ‘ Need that 
be mentioned? You know what losses I have 
suffered, though neither by extravagance nor 
by any other fault. Moreover there has been 
no trade by sea for the last six years owing to 
the English troubles and you know that in 
xx 
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consequence I have been unable to get in my 
distant ventures, and so have run into debt. 
You should relieve me of this burden, and 
make me happy.’ He did not answer, but 
spoke to M. Pilavoine about other accounts; 
so I came out. After M. Pilavoine bad gone, 
the Governor asked if I bad paid for all the 
goods I had bought. I replied, ‘ Besides the 
goods I have already supplied, there are also 
the chintz you ordered, the lampasses, and 
the Mascareigne goods, which will be brought 
to account next month.’ He asked if my whole 
balance would be cleared off. I replied, ‘ The 
goods are ready; the chintz is being dyed at 
Sadras; and the other goods are already in the 
godown. If necessary, they can be baled to¬ 
morrow.’ He listened to this, and then went 
into his chamber, and I went to the nut-godown. 

At six o’clock this evening, the Governor 
sent for M. Cornet, who came as I was report¬ 
ing the Arcot news in the Governor’s garden. 
Immediately the Governor said to him, ‘ Look 
into the accounts, and tell me how much was 
advanced to Banga Pillai this year on Bapu 
Chetti’s account for blue-cloth, chintz and 
lampasses, and what goods have been supplied 
against this advance.’ M. Cornet said that all 
the cloth had been entered in my name. The 
Governor answered, ‘Never mind, make the 
necessary entries,’ He agreed and went away, 
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asking me to come to him to the Fort to-morrow 
morning after mass although it would be Sun¬ 
day. The Governor then went into the hall 
and I went to the nut-godown with M. Cornet. 

I went to the Governor at eight o’clock and 
informed him of the spies’ report that Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan was still encamped by the 
Tiruklcoyilur tank. 

Sunday , September 6 . 1 —Soon after his return 
from mass this morning, the Governor sent 
forme [and said], ‘We gave a cowle, as the 
jemadars, etc., in the Yriddhachalam fort 
desired, on condition of their giving up the fort. 
They have now sent word that if we send 200 
sepoys and 40 horsemen they will surrender 
the fort, under the pretext of being over¬ 
powered. So 200 sepoys and 40 horsemen have 
been sent there.’ I observed that Yriddha¬ 
chalam was 7\ or 8 European leagues from 
Tiruviti. He then asked how far Yenkatam- 
pettai was from Tiruviti. I.said, 4 leagues. 

The Company’s ship, the Anson*, which was 
to have sailed to Mocha and the Malabar coast 
has been despatched to Bengal with orders to 
touch at Bunder. 150 sepoys and 50 Euro¬ 
peans have been sent on her. I told the 

1 25th A vani y Pranidduta. 

Probably the English. vessel of that name captured by French 
privateers off the Bombay coast in 1747. See Vol. IV, p. 176, n. 2 supra . 
Her name is spelt Hansoji in the Corrce. de Pondich&ry avec Benqale s 

Vol. Ill, p.119. 







Governor’s chobdars who reported this to me 
that they could go. 

At eleven I reported the contents of a letter 
from Tiruviti as follows:—‘ Shaikh Hasan, 
M. Bury 1 and others have marched proposing 
to take the Wandiwash road to Arcot, as those 
did who marched before. The very horses of 
the Muhammadans will not drink if any one 
but names the French. If dumb brutes with¬ 
out reason do this, what must it be with men ? 
You may judge for yourself.’ When I reported 
this, he observed that it was true. 

He then ordered me to tell the Company’s 
merchants to hasten their supply of goods. 
I said, ; Since Muhammad ’Ali retired six 
days ago, the merchants have been sending 
money to distant places to buy the cloth that 
may be ready there.’— 4 That’s right,’ he said. 

I then said, ‘Mr. Prince at Madras has 
troubled every one ; the merchants are leaving 
and going elsewhere; and Constantine, the 
Siam ship’s captain 2 * , and others from Tenas- 
serim, Siam, etc., have been so ill-treated that 

1 I suspect not Bury, but Bussy is really meant. 

2 The Madras Diary gives the following entry :—‘ April 10, 1750, 

arrived ship Nanganatt, Don Constantine Falcon, from Tenassery.’ 
She sailed for Tenasserim on September 11. Here is seemingly an echo 
of the old tragedy of Constantine Phalkon sixty years earlier. 
Phalkon left a son who was four years old at his father’s death in 

1689. The ‘ Don Constantine ’ mentioned above was perhaps grandson 
of the great adventurer. See Anderson’s English in Siam , p. 371 ; 
Hamilton’s New Account , Vol. II, p. 176 ; and Kaempfer’s History of 
Japan , Vol. I, p. 33 (ed. Glasgow). 
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it is said that no ships will put in there.’ 
When I had reported these and other matters, 
he remarked that he had heard the same. I 
then took leave and went to the nut-godown. 

At six o’clock this evening a cadjan letter 
came from our vakil at Arcot, saying:—‘ Nasir 
Jang went out on an elephant in his howdah 
to the Idgah 1 in great pomp and rich apparel 
after bathing, to hear the Khutba. His 
younger brother accompanied him together 
with the subahdars of Cuddapah, Kandanur, 
etc., Shah Nawaz Khan, Moro Pandit, Rama- 
das Pandit, with their mutasaddis and diwans, 
etc., on their various steeds, attended by the 
naubat and other music, and the standards of 
his rank. Thus jemadars, troopers, etc., all 
marched to hear the Khutba read, and on their 
return flowers of gold were scattered on all 
sides. As Nasir Jang was passing through the 
bazaars on his return, Mir Asad’s elephant 
[? jostled] Nasir Jang’s [ 

]■’ 

Tuesday , September 8 ?—When I went to the 
Governor’s this morning, he was about to go 
to church. He asked the news from Arcot. I 
said' there was none. He then asked if 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan had reached Tiruvanna- 
malai from Tirukkoyilur. I replied that he 


1 See Hobson-Jobson, s v. Eed-gah. 
3 -27th Avani, Pramoduta. 
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had, but that his jemadars and sepoys were 
troubling him for their pay. 

He then asked what had become of the 
horsemen at Gingee. I replied that when 
they heard our troops had reached Yillu- 
puram, some had gone to Arcot and others to 
Tiru vannamalai. 

He complained angrily that no news had 
come from Arcot since the day before yester¬ 
day, and then went to church. I went to the 
nut-godown. 

I returned as soon as he came back from 
church. He ordered me to go to the washing- 
place and hasten the cloth being got ready. I 
therefore went and informed the washers and 
their head-people, returned to the nut-godown 
and then came home to my food. 

At six o’clock this evening the Governor 
sent for me and asked if any news had come. 
I replied, ‘ No.’ 

He said angrily, ‘ As I was driving, Chanda 
Sahib’s son and five or six horsemen who had 
gone to see the image being carried in pro¬ 
cession 1 , turned their backs on me. Should 
they behave so disrespectfully ? ’ Though 
prolonged thought might have failed to 
find a suitable answer, one occurred on the 
spur of the moment, and I said, Among 


1 It was the feast of the nativity of the Blessed Virgin. 
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Muhammadans, when one meets his father or 
master or one older than himself, it is not 
proper to meet him face to face but to stand 
aside. This is also the practice of the Tamils. 
As Raza Sahib regards you as his father, he 
stood aside. That is all.’—‘ In that case, it is 
all right,’ ho said, and went in. 1 

We also came out, but Dost Muhammad 
said to Madananda Pandit that it was lucky I 
had replied so as to satisfy the Governor, thus 
avoiding a quarrel between him and Raza 
Sahib. The other observed that it was by 
Chanda Sahib’s good fortune that I had replied 
thus. Thus talking, we came to the pandal at 
the nut-godown. 

Madananda Pandit and Dost Muhammad 
told Mir A’azam what had been said about 
Raza Sahib by the Governor with my answer. 
Mir A’azam replied with compliments that, as 
matters stood, Chanda Sahib’s good fortune 
had taken my form to end the matter. Ho 
then said that Chanda Sahib had told him to 
ask the Governor for 2 garse of paddy and 3 
garse of wheat. I dismissed him, saying that 
the time was not suitable and that I would 
speak about it to-morrow. He departed saying 
that ho would tell Chanda Sahib and Raza 
Sahib what had taken place. 

1 The true explanation probably is that they did not wish to be 
recognized at a Christian procession ; but intentional disrespect is 
extremely unlikely. 
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Wednesday , September 9 }—At eight o’clock 
this morning the Governor sent for me arid 
asked if any news had come from Arcot. I said, 
* Yes.’ He [asked] what it was. I replied, 
‘ When the Khutba had been read, he 2 3 held a 
darbar, received nazars, and gave cowles. After 
receiving the nazars, he withdrew, having 
ordered enquiry to be made into Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan’s affair. Shall Nawaz Khan 
summoned harkaras and gave them orders. A 
darbar was held the next day; and Murtaza 
’All Khan was told to attack Pondichery. Mir 
Asad was rebuked for having said that if the 
subali were given to Muhammad ’All Khan 
with 10,000 horse, 2,000 match-locks and 5,000 
Rachur rockets, he would be able to meet the 
enemy in the field and pay a crore of rupees, 
whereas after all, Muhammad ’Ali Khan had 
been driven out, to the disgrace of those who 
had sent him. Mir Asad was angrily told that 
he had to march with Murtaza ’Ali Khan 
and wash out this blackness, else he should 
hear of it and be obliged to pay the balance of 
90 lakhs out of the promised crore. They 
therefore departed to their houses, thinking 
that they had better fly if Nasir Jang meant 
what he had said. Shah Nawaz Khan spoke 
angrily to him and departed accusing him of 


2 2Sth Jvani , Pramoduta. 

3 Sc. N&sir Jang. 
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being in secret correspondence with the Pondi- 
chery people. Mir Asad solemnly declared 
that he was no traitor and added, ‘ Did I not 
tell you Muhammad ’Ali Khan would bring 
dishonour on those who sent him ? But the 
rest supported him for their own interests and 
you believed them. I advised you according 
to my duty and said no more, leaving the 
decision to you.’ Thereon the other said in 
anger that he himself would have gone to fight 
but for the Huzur’s orders to return at once to 
Aurangabad, according to the request of the 
Nana, Bhaji Bao s son, so that the camp 
equipage had been ordered northwards and he 
himself would set out on the loth of Shaw- 
wal. 1 

He then asked the news about Muhammad 
’Ali Khan. I replied, ‘ I hear that he is still 
at Tiruvannamalai where his jemadars and 
sepoys are troubling him for their pay, that 
Nasir Jang has recalled him and that the 
messengers are pressing him to start.’ 

He then took his coffee and asked what 
goods I had supplied and how much was still 
due for the advance of last year. I replied, 

‘ I took an advance of 40,000 pagodas, for which 
I have supplied 28,000 pagodas’ worth of goods. 
My balance is 12,000 pagodas, against which 


1 Le., September 17. 
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have to be set chintz for 6,000 pagodas and 
chintz, lungis, etc., for Mascareigne, lampasses, 
blue-cloth with charges, etc., for 1,000 pagodas. 
This cloth is ready to be baled.’ He then 
asked me for my account. I produced and read 
it to him. He noted it down and said, ‘ Clear 
off the balance soon. What goods can you 
bring by January?’ I replied that I could 
supply 50,000 pagodas’ worth. ‘That is not 
enough,’ he said, ‘get goods for a lakh of 
pagodas.’ I told him that I could try. ‘ You 
can get them if you like,’ he said, and went 
into his chamber. I went away quickly to the 
nut-godown, reflecting that if I bought goods 
now, I should lose 10 pagodas per cent on the 
exchange. 1 

At six o’clock this evening Mir A’azam 
came with a message saying that Chanda 
Sahib’s wife had arrived and desired a gate 
pass. I took him to the Governor and got a 
pass for the Valudavur gate signed by the 
Governor. He then asked about the paddy 
and wheat. The Governor dismissed him 
saying that he would send 5 garse of wheat 
and a garse of paddy. 


1 The official rate of exchange at Pondichery was still 320 rupees 
per 1.00 pagodas. The current rate was about 360. Apparently Ranga 
Pillai would have to pay for the cloth either in gold, or in rupees at 
the market rate, while he would only be paid in rupees at the official 
exchange for the cloth he supplied- 







At half-past nine a man came from Chanda 
Sahib saying that Mir A’azam Sahib had lost 
the gate pass and that Chanda Sahib’s wife 
was therefore still waiting at the gate. I told 
him that the Governor would be going to bed 
and that he should go and ask the Topass 
Tyagu, who would tell the Governor. He 
went in accordingly. Tyagu went to the Gov¬ 
ernor and got another gate pass; but before 
the man arrived with it, the Valudavur gate 
people had gone to the Madras gate; and when 
the pass was presented there, the commander 
refused to open the gate as the pass was for 
the Yaludavur gate, and sent a corporal to ask 
the Governor. The corporal went accordingly. 

he Governor gave permission to admit her; 
but before this permission had arrived, she 
had gone to the choultry by the washing place 
where she stayed. Thus she moved hither 
and thither without getting admission and 
after all slept at the choultry. 

At eleven o’clock to-night, the Governor 
sent for me and said he had news from M. 
c Auteuil that Muhammad ’All Khan had fled 
to Trichinopoly. He told me to go to Chanda 
Sahib at once and ask him to write to 
the killedar of Trichinopoly as follows :— 
Muhammad ’All Khan has lost everything, 
has been wounded and is flying to your place. 
Bo not admit him into the Fort. If you fire a 
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few guns and prevent him from approaching 
the Fort, I will give you a jaghir worth a lakh 
of rupees with a killa to be enjoyed by you 
and your son.’ 

He told me to write similarly as if from 
himself and inquired if I knew the killedar’s 
name. I replied that neither I nor Chanda 
Sahib knew it. 1 ‘ What is to be done then ? ’ 
he asked. I suggested that the man might be 
addressed simply as the killedar of Trichi- 
nopoly. ‘ Very well,’ he said. So I went to 
Chanda Sahib’s house with Madananda Pandit, 
asked him to write the letter, and despatched 
both to Tricliinopoly by two peons. Then at 
two o’clock we went home. 

Thursday , September 10 2 —When I went to 
the Governor this morning, he asked if Chanda 
Sahib had written to the killedar of Trichi- 
nopoly according to his orders of last night. X 
replied that ho had and that I had despatched 
it with my own letter by two of his peons. 

He then asked the news about Muhammad 
’Ali Klian. i hear that Nasir Jang wrote to 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan at Tiruvannamalai not 
to retire to Arcot but to halt at Gingee, whither 
he would send reinforcements. Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan replied that the enemy was 


' Khair-ud-dtn KhAn, Muhammad ’All’s brother in-law, was killedar 
at a somewhat later date, and may have been so now. 

» 39th A vani, PramOduta. 
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pursuing; that ho lacked provisions, so it was 
useless halting at Gingce; but that he would * 
obey his orders. When I reported this, the 
Governor said that Muhammad ’Ali Khan 
would never go near our army or go to Arcot, 
lor even when he had a large army and pro¬ 
visions, he had been alarmed and defeated; 
so that ho would certainly go to Trichinopoly. 

He then told me to arrange at once to pack 
the cloth that was ready. There is nothing 
else worth writing. As usual he sent for mo 
in the evening to ask the news. 

Friday, September 11 }—At half-past six 
this morning the Governor’s peon came for 
me. W hen I went, he told me that M. Bussy 
and Shaikh Hasan had reached Muttattur and 
that they would reach Gingee to-day. 'I said 
I had heard that M. d’Auteuil, M. Law and 
Muzaffar Ivlian were only three or four hours’ 
journey behind them, would reach Gingee a 
day later, and were at Tumbaiyur. He said he 
had heard that they had marched on and 
reached Nemur. 

He then asked where Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan was. I replied that he was encamped at 
a place called Pattepettai, north of Gingee, and 
on the other side of the river. He observed, 

‘ How can a man who has abandoned all 
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his stores now advance ? He could not do so. 

* Y our man has misinformed you.’ I replied 
soothingly, that I only reported what was 
written, and that all would be learnt from 
the next news. 

The Governor then said, ‘ Muhammad ’All 
Khan tried to reach Arcot by way of Kalasa- 
pakkam and Polur but has abandoned that 
route and is trying to move east to Gingee.’ 
I replied that he would no longer seek to 
go to Arcot but march to Gingee according 
to Nasir Jang’s letter to meet the promised 
reinforcements. He replied as if disbelieving 
what I said. 

He then asked the news from Arcot. I 
replied, ‘Nasir Jang who boastfully recalled 
all the troops ho had sent away, declaring 
that he would march in person against the 
enemy, has again ordered the artillery and 
troops to return without delay. When ’Abd-ul- 
nabi Khan, Himayat Bahadur Khan and 
others were told to start, they [replied] that 
Muhammad ’Ali Klian had gone with 10,000 
horsemen [ ].’ 

Monday , September 28 }—This is the news 
from Cuddaloro to-day:—Mr. Saunders who 
has come from Bengal 1 2 as the Governor of 

1 7 6th Purattdsi Pramdduta. The date seems an error for the 29th. 
Saunders reached St. David’s on September 18 O.S. 

2 Not from Bengal, but from Vizagapatam. Other details of the 
St. David’s news are very inaccurate. 






Fort St. David, passed the Pondichery roads 
at eleven o’clock this morning, and soon after 
got into a chelinga, and an hour later reached 
the Fort St. David roads. It was-then four 
o’clock. The Major went down to meet him, 
delivered up the keys, and led him up with 
great ceremony. As soon as they reached the 
Fort, they went upstairs, took some light 
refreshment, and drove out at five o’clock with 
all pomp. The Major and the Governor got 
into the same carriage, and Mr. Floyer and 
Mr. Morse into another. At eight o’clock on 
the morning of the 29th [sA] the Governor’s 
own ship arrived with goods and silver; 
between ten and eleven, the new Governor, 
the Major, Mr. Cope and two other Europeans 
met upstairs in council without admitting the 
dubash, or any other Tamils. After their 
discussion they despatched the Bengal ship. 
That evening the Governor sat in council and 
read many papers. At eleven on the 30tli, he 
summoned all the Europeans and read his 
commission as Governor. A salute of twenty- 
one guns was fired. It is said that the Major 
is going to Europe 1 , and that Mr. Cope will 
succeed him. Mr. Floyer and Mr. Morse are 
also going, to Europe. Mr. Cope is a favourite 

1 Lawrence went home because the Company, after sanctioning 
an unauthorized increase made by Floyer, etc., to his pay, withdrew 
their sanction. 
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with the Governor and is always going to 

fj 

him. 

The camp news is that the flag has been 
hoisted this side of Arni. Their vakil arrived 
in a palankin with ten horses hut has not yet 
had any interview. The new Governor has 
not yet written to camp, but the merchants 
have been ordered to supply cloth quickly. 
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Thursday , October 8 }—The following news 
has come in a cadjan letter from Fort St. 
David of October 7‘ All is well up to to-day. 
The new Governor is strict, and is always 
upstairs. Any one who wishes to see him has 
to pass first the sentinel; secondly, the guard; 
thirdly, the head-peon, and fourthly, his 
private dubash. This last reports who is 
waiting; and people arc only admitted with 
the Governor’s permission ; otherwise they 
must stay where they are. Even councillors 
have to do the same. The new Governor sent 
for Mr. Cope the night before last, and asked 
indignantly why he had favoured the French 
at the expense of the Muhammadans, when he 
had promised to help the latter. Mr. Cope 
replied that it was not his fault, as he had 
only obeyed the Major’s orders. When he had 
explained his conduct, the Governor was satis¬ 
fied and his anger abated. ' I hear that Mr. 
Floyer was at the bottom of all this. Mr. 
Cope is not under arrest, but Mr. Morse is 
kept under surveillance, an4 the Major is 
continually being summoned to the Fort. A 
ship will sail for Europe in three or four days 

1 90th Purattdsi , Pramoduta. 
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with 1,300 bales. The Commodore’s ship lay 
three or four days in the roads and then sailed 
for Madras and Bengal. 1 A Qnedah ship 
sailed on the 6th with about 100 bales. 35 
♦ bales of coarse blue cloth and 25 bales of 
bleached cloth, 60 bales in all, were supplied by 
Tennavaraya Pillai for that place. I hear that 
money has not yet been received for the bills 
of exchange that were sent but more bales will 
be supplied as soon as it is paid. One day the 
Governor grew angry with the merchants 
complaining that they owed 1,50,000 pagodas 
and declaring that their accounts must be 
examined, their balances settled, and cloth 
brought in without delay. Pandara Mudali 
owes the Company 55 pagodas, Nallatambi 
Chetti 47, Irusappa Chetti 37 and Tennavaraya 
Mudali 25. 2 However Pandara Mudali has on 
hand unbleached cloth worth 27 pagodas, 
Nallatambi Chetti 15 or 16, Irusappa Chetti 
22 and Tennavaraya Mudali 15. This can be 
set against their balances, but the remainder 
has still to be collected. The new Governor is 
very strict. He has not yet written to camp, 

1 The Commodore was Lisle, whom Boscaweu had left behind 
with the Vigilant and Ruby to cruise after pirates. He reached St. 
David’s after a cruise to the Eastward on September 22/October 3^ 
and proceeded three days later to Madras, where he found orders 
from the Admiralty to return home. 

2 These figures evidently should be understood as thousands of 
pagodas. Possibly Banga Pillai had in mind bags of 1,000; pagodas. 
Cf. Love, Vestiges , Vol. II, p. 311. 
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but is said to have received a letter from 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan containing little but a 
demand for the shot and powder for which he 
had advanced money, a promise soon to visit 
the Governor, and complaints of Mr. Cope’s 
behaviour. No reply has yet been sent and it 
is not known how he will answer. There is 
much paddy in store, and more is being 
bi ought by four of the Governor’s ships ; so it 
sells here cheap at 8 vallams a pagoda. 1 
Bullock-loads are also coming from the south. 
It is very difficult to get news as the Garuda 3 
and the Pennar rivers are half-full.’ 

I reported to the Governor this morning 
the foregoing Cuddalore news. He asked how 
the Company’s business could be carried on if 
Mi. Saunders would not see his visitors. I 
said I did not know what he might do in 
future, but that he had done so till now. 

He then said that M. d’Auteuil had written 
that Nasir Jang’s forces had reached Desur, 
that therefore he had moved from Chetpattu 
to Pattepettai, that he might advance to 
Gingee and that the Nawabs of Cudda- 
pah, Kandanur, Savanur and Bankapuram, 
feanoji Nimbalakar, Baja Chandrasenan’s son 

1 Cf. Vol. Y, p. 363, supra. If, as I suppose, Rauga Pillai refers to 
the Madras inarkal which had been established at St. David’s in 1748 
the^price was 50 pagodas the garse, about the average of the period. 

A Another name for -the Gadilain. See South Arcot Gazetteer, Vol 

I, p. 10. 
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Ramachandra Rao and others, the mansabdars 
and subahdars who had promised to seize or 
kill Nasir Jang, had done this only to deceive 
us. The Governor said that he had replied 
to M. d’Auteuil explaining everything. 

The ship that has arrived from Europe by 
way of Mascareigne anchored in the roads and 
fired a salute ; so the Governor went to see, 
her. He returned afterwards, took his coffee 
and talked with M. de Kerjean. I went to the 
nut-godown. The ship is called the Hercule ,* 
and her captain M. Johannis. She has brought 
50 chests of silver, but I do not know what else. 

A sloop belonging to M. Courtin' 2 has 
arrived from Bengal with rice. 

At six o’clock this evening I went and 
reported the contents of the letter from 
Subbayyan, vakil with the Raja of Tanjore, as 
follows ‘ By means of Naro Pandit, I visited 
the Raja and demanded the balance remaining 
unpaid out of the 70 lakhs of rupees promised 
to Chanda Sahib. He replied that the Cauvery 
anicut had been breached, so that water had 
been lacking for irrigation, the crops had been 
small and money scarce ; that moreover he 


1 She is not mentioned in the list of envois contained in the Com¬ 
pany's memoir against Dupleix;_but is ref erred to in Duplet letter 
to the Company of October 3, 1750. .. , 1711 

. Jacques-Ignace Courtin ; Ensign 1740 ; Sous-heutenant 1741 ; 
became a Civil Servant in 1744; Councillor 1752; chieHy employed in 
Bengal where he was well-known to and friendly with the English. 
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had sent away Nasir Jang’s people for the 
same reason ; that Nasir Jang would be angry 
if money were paid while he was in the 
province ; but that he would pay, -when the 
Arcot appointment had been filled after 
Mahanavami, 1 and then dismiss me with joy. 
Moreover the Raja proposes to bestow upon 
the Governor a dress of honour and presents 
with a complimentary letter regarding his 
victory over Muhammad ’Ali Khan and the 
capture of Gingee. Manoji Appa is to be 
released and appointed Paymaster of the 
troops. Pavadai Nayakkan is being required 
to pay three lakhs of pons. 2 Let a letter be 
sent to the Raja.’ 

When I reported this, he asked if Sub- 
bayyan was still at Tanjore. I said that he 
could not leave without orders. He agreed, 
and added that M. Le Riche had written from 
Karikal that Subbayyan had left Karikal for 
Pondichery. Then he went into his room with 
M. St. Paul, perhaps in order to sign the letters 
to Europe. I then went to the nut-godown. 

^ Friday , October 9 . :i — Rango Pandit, Morari 
Rao’s vakil who has come from Sanoji 
Nimbalakar, and Tirumalai Rao (Kanukoyi 
Siva Rao’s son) who is with Chanda Sahib 
reported as follows :—‘Morari Rao has not yet 


1 See Vol. IV, p. 169, n. 1, supra. * chakrams. 
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reached A root. Sambhaji Rao has gone to 
Pannada 1 from Satara in order to get the 
throne for himself, and is supported by Fatteh 
Singh, Raghoji Bhousla and others with all 
their forces. Sau Bhaji Rao attacked Rama 
Raja, son of Sivaji, younger brother of Sam¬ 
bhaji and wishes to usurp the throne. 2 The 
latter proposes to march after Dasara. Sam¬ 
bhaji Rao wrote from Pannada to Morari Rao 
asking him to march with 10,000 horsemen ; so 
the latter, who is at Venkatagiri Mulavai on 
account of the troubles, has set out with his 
troops for Pannada. Mansabdar Sanoji Nim- 
balakar has sent a message to Chanda Sahib and 
the Governor, saying that if the French had 
marched on Arcot immediately after taking 
Gin gee, Nasir Jang could easily have been 
seized, that all were collecting their forces, that 
troops had been sent for from Satara, etc., and 
would soon arrive, and that the time had come 
for the French to move, in order to capture or 
slay Nash Jang and establish Muzaffar Jang.’ 
They added that as the Nawabs of Kandanur, 
Cuddapah, Savanur and Bankapuram, Raja 
Ramachandra Rao and other sardars were on 
our side, our army should have continued to 
advance when it was at Clietpattu instead of 
turning aside to Gingee. ‘ Don’t think,’ they 


1 i.e Pooua. 

8 I have not found confirmation of this report. 






said, ‘ that you cannot trust us against Nasir 
Jang, the Nizam’s son, because we formerly 
ate the Nizam’s food. Owing to Nasir Jang’s 
misconduct we desire him to be imprisoned 
and another installed in his place, so that the 
country may be at peace and the rank of 
subahdar beautified.’ 

On hearing this, the Governor said that his 
troops had not retired for any lack of confi¬ 
dence in them, but on account of the constant 
rains and the flooded rivers, that the troops 
would advance as soon as the rains were over 
and the roads passable, and that he did not in 
the least mistrust them. In reply to the 
Marathi note saying, ‘ We should be treated 
as your own people,’ the Governor told me 
to reply, without name or place, that troops 
would be sent, that he had always regarded 
them as friends, not as enemies, and that the 
rest would bo roported by Hango Pandit. I 
wrote accordingly, and sent the Pandit away, 
assuring him that he could rely on what had 
been said to him. 

The Governor sent to M. d’Auteuil, who 
in despondency had moved from Chetpattu to 
Gingee, a report of this news and the note. 
He was then busy writing letters to Europe, 
so I went to the nut-godown. 

At half-past four this evening MM. de 
Kerjean and Itoburent marched to Gingee. 
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I had complaints from travellers that 
Muzaffar Khan’s newly raised sepoys would 
not let them pass along the roads without 
passes sealed by him. I asked him if he had 
the Governor’s orders for this. He said, no, 
but that his sepoys were behaving so because 
they were new and untrained. There is nothing 
else important. 

Saturday , October 10}—Xt half-past seven 
this morning, by God’s favour, Chiranjivi 
Annaswami with great splendour under¬ 
went the ceremony of having his ears bored, 
to the sound of musical instruments and 
before many great people assembled. Guntur 
Yenkatachala Chetti, Salatu Venkatacliala 
Chetti and other Company’s merchants gave 
presents and received presents in return, 
and I also gave a feast to all this afternoon. 
Thus the ceremony was performed with 
magnificence. 

The Governor and Councillors were in 
Council till eleven o’clock to-day and read and 
signed the Europe letters. 

He called me afterwards and told me to 
get salt to be sent by the ships to Bengal. 

In the afternoon he asked if any cloth was 
ready for packing. I said that some would be 
ready on Monday. 


1 28th Purattdsi , Pratnoduta. 






He then asked the Arcot news. I replied 
that the Arab I sent to serve among Nasir 
.Tang’s servants had been sending news which I 
had reported to him, and that his last letter ran 
as follows:—‘ Nasir Jang’s army is encamped 
between here and Kalavai on the other side of 
the Tiruvottiyur and Cheyyar rivers. It has 
been raining continuously for the last four days, 
and as the wind has been strong all the troops 
are in confusion and wish to desert. As the 
rains have filled the Cheyyar, the Raja’s people 
cannot cross it. Moreover for want of fodder 
and the rains, many horses and bullocks are 
dying. There is confusion in the camp and 
the troops appear unwilling to fight. Even 
children playing at kings, forts and battles 
are more orderly than these. The horsemen 
are unwilling to march. It takes from sunrise 
to nine at night for the artillery to cover four 
miles ; and Nasir Jang marches in the rear, not 
in front. There is no discipline. Out of 10 or 
12 thousand horse, not one is ready for battle, 
but all are ready for flight. The sardars not 
only dislike Nasir Jang but they have not even 
marched with their troops. They are still at 
their old quarters 1 at Arcot. There are some 
five lakhs of people in the town ; but they 
are faqirs, beggars and vagabonds ; and not a 
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thousand of them are soldiers. If the French 
advanced, they could not fail to capture or 
slay Nash- Jang or destroy his army, now that 
the latter is lean and backward. Indeed, it 
could be overthrown by any enemy. Bice 
is scarce and sells in camp at five pakka seers 
per rupee, so people in the town find it 
difficult to live, and Nasir Jang’s troops would 
fly at the mere sight of an enemy. Be pleased 
to send money for my expenses, a Telugu 
writer to write news, and ten more peons 
besides those I have.’ 

On hearing this, the Governor laughed and 
sent it to Gingee, in a letter of his own to 
M. d’Auteuil, as the latter reckons the enemy 
too high, and retired to the Gingee forts from 
his former camp at Chetpattu, though there 
were few men in the enemy’s camp, though the 
sardars there were sending men offering to 
join us and he knew these facts well. As* 
he has retired ingloriously and attempted 
nothing in spite of frequent encouraging 
letters, I think [the Governor] has now written 
reproaching him for his delay. 

This afternoon I heard nothing worth 
writing. 

When the Council broke up yesterday, 
M. St. Paul, the Second, went to the sorting 
godown at the Fort, sent for Tiruchelvaraya 
Mudali (the Choultry writer) and other country 
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writers, and said, ‘ Henceforward no houses 
may be mortgaged or sold to St. Paul’s priests, 
the Capuchins or the Mission people. Notices 
shall be issued and posted at the usual places.’ 
Therewith he dismissed them, directing them 
to draw up an account of the business 
registered at the Choultry. 1 Gentlemen tell me 
that this order has been passed because the 
priests have accumulated great funds in 
Europe and the King has demanded a fifth 
of their wealth, amounting to a large sum. 
The priests used to lend money on lands, 
houses and gardens or to purchase them, and 
their wealth has grown great by the accumu¬ 
lation of interest. Moreover the property of 
men dying intestate generally goes to the 
Palace; and some lose money in trade or 
otherwise. But the priests spend little, a 
superior is always appointed, and their wealth 
remains intact. Moreover it is usual for men, 
at the point of death, to bequeath a share of 
their wealth to the priests, and those who have 
no heirs leave them all they have. Thus the 
entire wealth of the kingdom — money, lands, 
gardens, houses, goods, etc. — has passed into 

1 Sales, etc., of real property were registered at the Choultry. I 
conjecture that the ‘ account ’ related to purchases, etc., by the priests. 
This was in accordance with an edict issued in August 1749, form¬ 
ing part of Machault’s scheme for compelling the French clergy to 
pay their fair share of taxation. See Lavisse, Histoire de France , Vol. 
VIII, part 2, pp. 233, etc. 
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their hands. Seeing this, the King has con¬ 
fiscated their lands, gardens, houses, etc., and 
forbidden dying men to leave the priests any¬ 
thing. If they do, they will be taken by the 
King’s treasurer. Nor are men to mortgage or 
sell their houses, etc., to the priests. These 
orders have just been received here. 

Monday , October 12 }—As cloth was being 
sorted and packed at the Fort this morning, 
I was there till eleven o’clock, and then went to 
the nut-godown. 

Afterwards the Governor sent for me and 
told me to write to Tiruviti and Villupuram, 
ordering 300 coolies to be sent to fetch goods 
from Gingee. I did accordingly. 

The news from Arcot is as follows:—The 
heavy rains every day, the storm and the floods 
in the Cheyyar river, are putting Nasir Jang’s 
troops encamped this side of Kalavai to inde¬ 
scribable difficulty. Sanoji and Kamachandra 
Kao who were ordered to march as an advance- 
guard refused as it would be dangerous and 
they could do nothing, and they urged that war 
should cease and peace be made, declaring that 
they only did so because they had long eaten 
his food, and that it would be dangerous for 
him to fight. They then went to Shah Nawaz 
Khan and Moro Pandit and repeated to them 
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what they had said to Nasir Jang. These 
replied that they had already advised him not 
to fight as his army was small, and a more 
favourable time would offer itself later, and 
told him that, if he made peace for the present, 
he could do what was necessary on a future 
occasion, otherwise he would be betrayed; but, 
they said, all this was fruitless, for he pre¬ 
ferred the advice of Mir Asad and Murtaza 
’All Khan according to the will of God, and 
perhaps he listened not to them because the 
prosperity which he inherited from his father 
and grandfather was destined to come to 
an end. So Sanoji and Ramachandra Rao 
departed in sorrow to their camp. Rice sells 
at four pakka seers per rupee and horse-gram, 
cholam and ragi at five seers. Nasir Jang’s 
army lies between Arniand Kalavai. Having 
reported this news, I went to the nut-godown. 

As the Governor was busy writing letters 
to be despatched by the Europe ships, I had 
little opportunity to speak with him. As I 
was feeling unwell, I did not go out this 
afternoon. 

Thursday , October 15 .'—At six o’clock this 
morning news came that yesterday after¬ 
noon 300 Moghul horsemen wearing pointed 
caps had slain all our amaldar’s peons at 
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Tindivanam. As I was unwell, I could not 
go to the Governor to report this ; so I sent 
Madananda Pandit to do so. 

I hear that Nasir Jang is encamped be¬ 
tween Arni and Valaippandal and that M. 
d’Auteuil with our soldiers and sepoys is 
encamped near Pattcpettai. 

Friday , October 16 }—The Governor sent 
word yesterday that all business was being 
hindered by my absence and that I must come. 
So I went to him at eight o’clock in spite of 
headache and fever. The Governor who was 
busy with Europe letters sent a peon for me to 
the nut-godown. The peon came and told me. 

The grandson of Sengamaladas Nayakkan 
and great-grandson of Vijayaraghava Nayak¬ 
kan (the former Raja of Tanjore) 1 2 had taken 
refuge in Mysore. He wrote to M. Le Riche 
at K&rikal, that the Maratlias had only con- 
quered Tanjore by treachery and that the 
Raja of Mysore would give him all the assist¬ 
ance needed to recover the kingdom. M. Le 
Riche therefore wrote to the Governor who 
invited him to come in person, bringing with 
him a letter from the Raja of Mysore. I 
formerly heard of his setting out and he has 
reached Cuddalore. A Karikal peon has now 


1 3rd A rppisi, Pramdduta. 

2 For an account of the fall of the N&yak Princes of j.aujore, see 
the Tanjore District Manual , pp. 754, etc. 
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arrived with letters from M. Le Riche to the 
Governor and from Prakasa. Mudali’s younger 
brother (Kulandaiyappa Mudali) to me. I 
took M. Le Riche’s letter to the Governor and 
informed him that the uncle of Yijaya- 
raghava Nayakkan’s [great]-grandson with his 
son, two Brahmans and ten peons had sent 
word that they were halting near Cuddalore 
at Vasudeva Pandit’s Choultry. The Governor 
ordered them to be admitted secretly and 
[read] M. Le Riche’s letter [ ]. 

Thursday , October 22} —M. d’Autcuil who 
is commanding the French army at Patte- 
pettai, and who has been sick, came in at six 
o’clock this morning. The Governor went and 
enquired after his health. 

Peddu Nayakkan came to me and said that 
Yiramaraja of Pulicat had written to him as 
follows:—Owing to orders from Negapatam, 
the Dutch factory people at Bunder sent all 
their goods by ship to Kotliapatnam and 
Cocnnada. 1 2 The Dutch Company’s goods, and 
private goods belonging to the factors, their 
dubash, merchants, etc., were despatched on 
New Moon Day ; but when the Chief and 

1 A I'ppisi, Pramoduta. 

The abandonment of the Dutch factory at Masulipatam was 
intended as a protest against the action of the French in refusing to 
allow the Dutch ting to fly there. Some years later the Dutch ceded 
their factory (then in a ruinous condition) a^ong with all their rights 
to the English. 
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Second were about to take leave of M. Guil- 
lard of the French factory before departing 
to Cocanada, they were persuaded to sup with 
him and depart next morning. Now-the New 
Moon Day is unlucky; a tempest arose and the 
two Dutch ships sank with their cargoes of 
goods and money ; but those escaped who 
were invited to the feast, without which they 
also would have perished. I sent for this 
letter and read it. When I reported the news 
to the Governor this morning, he asked if any¬ 
thing was known of our ship there. I said 
that she was safe. 

I also reported that yesterday and the day 
before two or three parties of Nasir Jang’s horse, 
each 500 strong, had moved within 3 miles 
from Perumukkal and plundered the country 
and carried off women ; that the people of 
Gingee, Tindivanam, Yillupuram, etc., fled to 
Cholamandalam for shelter; and that many had 
come here from Cuddalore. But he remained 
silent as though not hearing what I said. 

As the Bon Voyage is sailing for Jeddah 
and Mocha, a lame Saiyid boy who is sailing 
by her visited the Governor to take leave. 
M. Glainville, son of the Governor’s elder 
sister, is also sailing by her to-day 1 ; and the 
Governor ordered the people to make ready. 


* He went as supercargo. 
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She will sail to-night. I sent three letters by 
her, to the Governor of Mocha, to the Sherif of 
Jeddah, and to the Padshah, under charge of 
M. Glainville. She sailed to-night. . 

Friday , October 23 }—When I went to the 
Governor this morning he asked if the cadj an 
letter from Yanji Y&la Martanda Baja of 
Travancore had yet been translated. I replied, 
‘ M. Le Beaume was busy yesterday with the 
shipping, so it was not written out ; he said 
he would let me have it at nine o’clock this 
morning, and I have just sent for it. It will 
be here at once.’ It came as I was speaking. 
When the Governor had read it, he asked for 
the original. I took it from the pocket of my 
gown. He took it and the translation, folded 
them up together with another French trans¬ 
lation (signed by Yala Martanda Baja) made 
by a European and which was sent with the 
cadjan letter. He then told me to fetch two 
capable agents, one a Tamil and the other a 
Muhammadan sent by the Baja. WTicn they 
came, he spread out before him a map of the 
country from Cape Comorin to the Kistna, 
and asked them how many forts the Dutch 
held in their country and questioned them 
about Quilon, Cochin, Kalkulam, 1 2 etc. They 

1 10th Arppisi , Pramdduta. 

2 One of the chief forts in Travancore. See the Travancore 
Manual, Vol,I,p. 318. ~ 
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did not know north from south and could not 
answer all his questions. When ho asked how 
many forts and factories the Dutch had in 
the Raja’s country, they replied that the 
Dutch possessed one fort and four factories 
and that the English had a fort and two 
factories. 1 The Governor said, ‘In case the 
Dutch stir up enemies against your Raja, 
I will certainly help him, but cannot make 
war on them, because in Europe my King 
is at peace with the States. 2 ’ The Raja’s 
people replied, ‘ You and the Dutch are now 
friends; and the Dutch will stir up and help 
our enemies only if you are allowed to build 
forts in our country; otherwise we shall 
remain at peace. But if you will send troops, 
with arms, shot, powder, etc., we will trust 
them as ourselves and be able to do whatever 
may be necessary. This is what our Raja bade 
us say.’—‘ Well,’ the Governor said, ‘ I shall 
hold a council to-morrow and give you your 
answer afterwards.’ They begged him to act 
in all respects according to the Tamil cadjan 
letter and the copy of it in French. He dis¬ 
missed them, saying that he would reply after 
considering the matter in council to-morrow. 


1 The fort was Anjengo, the two factories Villinjum (Brinjohn) 
granted in 1736 and Eddawa. 

2 Ramga Pillai writes— 6tat8, le n the Government of the United 
Provinces* 
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According to the orders of the King of 
France, received by this year’s shipping, priests 
may not lend money, buy houses or take 
mortgages; and French notices were posted 
accordingly at the five or six principal places 
and at the Governor’s gate. The Governor, 
M. Bury, M. Duplan and M. Porcher, all read 
it and the Governor said to me, 4 In future no 
one is to lend a single cash to the priests; any¬ 
body who has money should put it into the 
Company’s treasury and not dispose of it other¬ 
wise.’ M. Desfresnes and others also read the 
notice and departed. The Governor went into 
his room. I and the Kalkulam Baja’s people 
went to the nut-godown; whence I sent them 
to their lodgings. I left the nut-godown and 
came home at noon. 

M. de La Touche has written that Nasir 
.Tang’s troops are encamped a league from 
Pattepettai. Our amaldar at Gingee writes that 
lie has reached Desur and that our Europeans 
arc encamped this side of the Gingee river. 

I told the Governor that news was coming 
from all sides of the inhabitants east and south 
of Gingee flying in panic to Cholamandalam. 
He said nothing. 

Saturday , October 24 }—It rained heavily 
from six to seven this morning and having 
then abated somewhat, continued till ten. 


11th Arppisi., PixUnddiUa. 
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I went to the Governor at half-past ten, 
and he told me to write to Muzaffar Khan 
to remain in the villages lying between Yillu- 
puram and Gingee and join our army if M. 
de La Touche ordered him, otherwise to remain 
where he was, preventing the enemy’s horse 
from moving about, and not to send in the 
guns from Gingee as the time was unsuitable. 
I wrote accordingly. 

When the Governor returned from the 
Beach, he said, ‘ As to Dairiyam, Asarappan’s 
younger brother, now in prison, his people 
came to me and offered to give a bond for the 
amount of the property, 4,000 pagodas, less 
certain debts. How long is he to be kept 
jjj prison ? A\ T e must Question both sides 
tomorrow morning and settle the affair. I 
agreed and came home as it was past twelve. 

’All Khan, who has been kept in the Fort 
dungeon, was sent with four men on board 
the Iiercule bound for Mahe. She sailed 
to-night with some chests of silver. Her 
captain’s name is Johannis. 

Sunday , October 25 }—When the Governor 
returned from the church this morning, I 
reported to him the contents of Shaikh 
Hasan’s letter as follows:—‘ ’All Khan who 
was sent by your orders to Murtaza ’All Khan 
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has now returned. He will inform you of 
everything. It will be well to act as he 
advises.’ I also brought the said ’All Khan to 
the Governor, and he repeated Murtaza ’All 
Kb n.n’s message as follows:— 4 Tell the Gover¬ 
nor that, if he will show me as much kindness 
as he does to Chanda Sahib, I will get Arcot 
from Nasir Jang, take leave and go to him. 
Either let the dress of honour be given to 
Chanda Sahib, or let it be given to me and 
Trichinopoly to Chanda Sahib. I am willing 
either to remain in my killa and jaghir or 
serve Chanda Sahib as diwan.’ When ’Ali 
Khan spoke thus, the Governor turned to Dost 
Muhammad and said that he could not make 
head or tail of this, and that he had better 
write to Shaikh Hasan that the message was 
mere child’s babble. He told me to write in 
his name to the same effect. I agreed, and 
immediately told Madananda Pandit to do so. 

Afterwards Miyan Khan, who was here 
before, brought a letter from Shaikh Muham¬ 
mad Sharif and a message that the Pathans 
had entered into communication with our 
army with a view to advancing and seizing 
JSTasir Jang, when it arrived ; but that we had 
delayed, and so nothing had been done. He 
desired therefore that our army should be 
ordered to advance without further delay, as 
the enemy was growing in strength. The 
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Governor replied that he need not come here 
again, as everything could be managed by the 
sardars with our troops, and that no more men 
or news need be sent here. lie also asked me 
to write a reply accordingly. It was written, 
and Miyan Khan received it and departed. 

At six o’clock this afternoon the Governor 
sent for me, and asked about Muzaffar Khan’s 
letter. I said that he had written as fol¬ 
lows :—‘ M. de La Touche and M. Law have 
ordered me to march. As you have also 
ordered me to march should M. de La Touche 
send for me, I am marching this morning to 
join our army encamped at Pattepettai this 
side of the river.’ 

A 

I then told him that Dairiyam (Asarap- 
pan’s younger brother) and Malayappa 
Mudali and Surappa Mudali (Asarappan’s 
wife’s procureurs ) had come. He told me to 
call them. When they appeared, he asked 
Dairiyam why ho had not paid them and set¬ 
tled the account. He replied, ‘The account 
is here and they may be told to examine 
it. I will pay whatever is due. Let two 
arbitrators be appointed to settle the affair.’ 

Surappa Mudali said, ‘ As Chinna Mudali is 
the choultry dubash, I can find no one to serve 
as arbitrator. When arbitrators and the heads 
of castes formerly met to decide whether the 
disputed sum was a bride-gift or a bride price, 
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no decision was given until lie had been kept 
three years 1 in the Fort, and the account had 
been written as they pleased. J[ will accept 
the account only if it is in the hand of the 
deceased Asarappan. Moreover those who 
formerly stated before you that Asarappan 
(who served the Company 30 years) died with¬ 
out leaving a cash, now after three months’ 
imprisonment say that he died worth 4,000 
pagodas less certain debts of which they 
produce an account.’ This and several other 
affairs were discussed. 

r , ] 

Monday, October 26 }—When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he said, ‘The rains 
now prevent our army from moving. Had 
our army attacked Nasir Jang, as I wrote a 
fortnight ago, ho would have been taken ox- 
slain. Again and again the Pathans sent ask- 
ing our troops to move. Nasir Jang was weak 
and smitten with fear, but the affair was 
ruined by M. d’Auteuil and other officers. 
Now the heavy rain prevents us from using 
either our muskets or artillery; and this has 
encouraged the enemy.’ I said that it was 
true, and after some further talk, came home. 
I did not see him for long this afternoon on 
account of the heavy rain. 


* Sic. The actual time was three months, 
2 18th A rppisi , Pm mod tit a. 








According to the Governor’s orders, the 
Poligar, Viramaraja and the military and 
Topasseswlio were sent by boat from Covelong 
were landed this morning and imprisoned at 
the Choultry. 

When I went to the Governor at six o’clock 
this evening, he said, ‘ Viramaraja has been 
sent from Covelong by M. Le Blanc. Send 
him to the Nayinar’s house, with four peons to 
guard him day and night, settle his affair as 
you think best, and send him away.’ I agreed 
and said, ‘ I have also written for Kalyanaraja, 
who shares the poligarship with him. As soon 
as he comes, X will settle the matter, assign 
his share to each and send them away ordering 
Viramaraja to leave his family here. Virama¬ 
raja, the rascal who promised to seize our 
amaldars and deliver them to Darvesh 
Muhammad in a week, has committed many 
other evil actions also ; and he must be kept 
here until he brings his family either to this 
place or to Covelong.’ The Governor told me 
to do as I thought best. As it began to rain 
heavily, I went to the nut-godown, and then 
came Home. 

Tuesday , October 27 . 1 —When I wont to the 
Governor this morning, he said, ‘ Our army 
retreated on the evening of Saturday the 24th 


1 1 4th Arfipisi, Pramdduta. 
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and encamped at Seranur and thereabouts. 
On sighting some of Nasir Jang’s horse, 40 
dragoons under M. Des Granges with a few 
Muhammadan troopers mounted and charged. 
As it was evening and raining heavily, the 
Muhammadans could not fire and insisted on 
returning to the camp. Nevertheless M. Des 
Granges and his dragoons attacked the enemy 
without them, and, after fighting valiantly, 
were all killed. On learning this, our troops 
marched next morning and attacked the 
enemy so briskly that Nasir Jang’s troops 
retreated about four miles.’ 

When he told of me the news he had 
received, I observed that our amaldar at Gingee 
had written to me as follows :—‘ Some 4,000 
Moghul horse were lying in ambush in several 
places. An officer with 50 dragoons, on see¬ 
ing a few of them, attacked and killed a few 
Moghuls and Mir Muzaffar Khan who, when 
formerly commanding 500 horse, attacked 
Tindivanam and those parts, slaying the 
amaldars, inhabitants and bazaar people. But 
as the dragoons lost their way, and could not 
fire owing to the rain and darkness, and as 
there were 4,000 of the enemy, only ten escaped 
and the rest were killed. On learning this, 
our army marched the next day, slew many, 
but were obliged by the heavy rain to take 
shelter in Gingee fort. The enemy retreated 
ccc 




about four miles. A few horsemen approached 
the fort but withdrew. All the amaldars 
have fled.’ I added that there was great 
diflicultv in obtaining provisions for the 
army. 

When I related this, he told me to write 
to Villupuram and other places to send all 
the available cumbu, paddy and ragi to 
Gingee. I agreed, and, on reaching home, 
wrote accordinglv. 

As the Governor had written a reply in 
French to Yala Martanda Raja of Travancore 
I went to M. Le Beaume with Malu Pillai 
and Sora Mudali Marakkayar, the Raja’s 
people, explained the letter to them, and wrote 
it out in Tamil. They noted on a paper three 
points of their Raja’s letter to which the 
Governor had not replied, and departed saying 
that they would consider them and come back 
to-morrow. 

It rained to-day also, and Muzaffar Khan 
wrote that he had reached Gingee. 

Wednesday , October 28 }—As it was a feast 
day, the Governor went to church and heard 
mass. When I visited him after his return, he 
said, ‘ I will order M. Cornet to send three 
garse of rice to camp. Get bullocks ready to 
carry it.’ I said that I would collect bullocks 
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in town. The Governor also sent for Parasu- 
rama Pillai and ordered him to send biscuit, 
rice, etc. 

The Governor then asked if Sambhaji 
Baja’s letter had been translated into French. 
I said it had, so he told me to fetch it. When I 
brought it, he told me that the mirror, small 
guns 1 , etc., asked for may be sent in January. 
I said that that might be done. 

He then asked if Thana, Bassein and other 
ports lay within Sambhaji Baja’s dominions. 
I said they were, and added that the Angria 
pirates were his subjects. ‘ In that case,’ he 
said, ‘ he is a big man and I will certainly send 
the mirror and other things in January.’ I 
came home after twelve o’clock. 

The Governor afterwards said, ‘ Muzaffar 
Khan has been reading his letter from Murtaza 
’Ali Khan to Europeans and boasting to them 
of his importance, and even translating it to 
them in Portuguese. Write to him in future to 
send all letters straight to me and not reveal 
their contents to any Europeans.’ I wrote 
accordingly. 

Thursday, October 29 }—As it was the 
Dipavali New Moon Day, all bathed and paid 
the usual visits of ceremony. 


1 Reading Chinna for China. 
3 16th Arppisi, Framed uta. 
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Our peon Krishnaji arrived from Nasir 
Jang’s camp -with a letter from Khazi Dayem. 
I took him to the Governor to report 7 its 
contents. The Governor asked where Nash* 
Jang’s army was. Krishnaji said, ‘ Nasir Jang 
is encamped about four miles north-east of 
Vellimettupettai and our troops at Gingee, so 
the two armies are a league or a league and a 
half apart. Nasir Jang has 15,000 good horse, 
and a further body mounted on mules and 
other beasts fit only to carry baggage. He 
suspects Shah Nawaz Khan and Moro Pandit 
of being unfaithful to their salt, so these can 
do nothing in Pondichery affairs. Mir Asad 
and Murtaza ’Ali Khan have become Nasir 
Jang’s constant advisers, urging him on against 
Pondichery and Chanda Sahib, and hindering 
their business. Moreover he means to seize 
the Nawabs of Cuddapah, Kandanur, Savanur 
and Bankapuram, and only awaits an oppor¬ 
tunity. But these, having learnt his purpose, 
are doing their utmost to circumvent him. 
None dare sleep in the camp for fear of a 
French attack. ’ On hearing this, the Gover¬ 
nor asked about the fight on Saturday. 
Krishnaji replied, ‘ Mir Muzaffar ’Ali, the 
Moghul sardar of horse, ten or fifteen days 
ago, burnt Tindivanam and other places, 
slew the amaldars and displayed his power 
round Perumukkal, etc. He was shot. Kalay 







Khan, another sardar, perished in the same 
way. A Moghnl jemadar of lower rank was 
also killed with ten or fifteen men and as many 
wounded. The forty or fifty French dragoons 
that attacked were all killed but-ten, as the 
enemy were two or three thousand strong, and 
favoured by the rains and darkness. I was in 
Nasir Jang’s tent when the news was brought 
to him.’ ‘Well,’ the Governor said, ‘tell me 
what Khazi Dayem says.’ 

He answered as follows :—‘ Nasir Jang was 
willing to be your friend if you would have 
regarded him as you regarded Muzaffar Jang. 
Provided Chanda Sahib’s and Muzaffar Jang’s 
names had not been mentioned, he would have 
confirmed your jaghir, granted the subah to any 
one you pleased who was not of Anwar-ud-din 
Ivhan s family, and also paid the amount of 
Muzaffar Jang’s debt. But although you were 
informed of this, yet you were obstinate. 
Furthermore when Muzaffar Jang, his enemy, 
fell into his hands, Nasir Jang thought that 
this was the end of the troubles, and proposed 
to settle the Arcot affair; but instead of 
minding your own affiairs and contenting 
yourself with your jaghir, you attacked 
countries depending upon Arcot, and how 
could you expect him to overlook that ? More¬ 
over when he sent Muhammad ’Alt Khan with 
troops into the countries you had seized, you 
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drove him out, seized Gingee and threatened 
Arcot itself. Thus you forced Nasir Jang to 
march against you. But now let bygones be 
bygones. If you will be as friendly as you 
were in the time of Imam Sahib and send 
respectable people under oath, he will send 
similar persons to you and himself visit 
Pondichery amid public rejoicings to see the 
sights, become your friend, and do whatever 
you desire. But if he were to give way now, 
all would think him weak, feeble and helpless, 
and only yielding out of fear. Such is the 
message from Khazi Dayem.’ 

Khazi Dayem’s letter ran as follows:—‘ If 
you desire my help in this matter, I give it and 
I now write, although it is long since you 
wrote to me. You have written no letter 
about your affairs for eight months. Do not 
behave thus, but act so that our friendship may 
increase, that the country and inhabitants may 
live in quiet and that you and Nasir Jang may 
be friends. I send other news by Ivrishnaji, 
who will relate them to you. Consider and do 
what is necessary. However perplexed the 
matter may be, peace may be made by the 
intervention of the wise.’ 

The Governor ordered a reply to be written 
to Khazi Dayem as follows:—‘ I am rejoiced at 
your letter. You say that my relations with 
Nasir Jang should not be as they are and that we 
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should be friends, and you propose to mediate 
if I am willing. I have ever been Nasir Jang’s 
well-wisher and have not sought his enmity ; 
moreover I have always desired the country, 
merchants and inhabitants to be at. peace. I 
shall rejoice if you will discuss matters and 
settle them equitably. If you will judge with 
justice, why should I seek other means to 
settle affairs ? I have heard that you are wise, 
so you will easily end the dispute. The rest 
will be related to you by Krishnaji.’ 

As soon as I had finished it, he told me to 
read it out, and then having sealed it, sent for 
Krishnaji and said, ‘Tell Kliazi Dayem in 
answer to his message that I will be friends 
with Nasir Jang, help him as I have loved and 
helped Muzaffar Jang, show him all the sights 
here, do as he desires about those who come 
and go between us, and swear to perform what 
shall be agreed to.’ He also told Krishnaji to 
say that their horsemen should not fight while 
the negotiations were going on, that he would 
write to his troops to the same effect, and that 
no horsemen should be allowed to approach 
the place. He said he would do so and received 
the letter. The Governor told me to give him 
30 rupees on his departure. I said I would. 

He then asked if I had sent off Yala 
Martanda Baja’s letter. I replied that I had 
taken it to M. Le Beaume and had it translated 
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into Tamil in the presence of Main Pillai and 
Sora Mudali, but that they had complained 
that three points of the Raja’s letter had been 
left unanswered. He told me to send for them. 
When they had come and taken their seats, 
he asked them what they objected to. They 
replied, ‘ Firstly the Raja asks you to prevent 
all hat-men except the French Company’s 
people from entering his kingdom ; but no 
answer is given to this. Secondly it is written 
that, if the Raja attacks any, he will be to 
blame and you cannot help him. That should 
not be written, for you are only asked to destroy 
the enemies who are still troubling us. 
Although the Raja himself can destroy his 
enemies, he has sent to you because the Dutch 
are helping them.’ 
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APRIL 1751. 

Friday , April 16.'— In 1745 Mir Ghulam 
Husain lent the Company a lakh of rupees ; and 
on May 24,1749 (i.e., the 14th Vaigasi, Sukla), he 
ordered his sister’s sons (Mir Ka’ba ’Ali Sahib 
and his younger brothers) to give 64,000 rupees 
of this sum to the Governor and give a receipt 
for it to the Company: 1 2 That same day, he 
spoke With M. Dulaurcns about it and went 
to the Grejfier, M. Desmarets, before whom he 
signed a Persian deposition to the effect that 
he had been treated unjustly and closely 
imprisoned, that by the intervention of ’Abd- 
ul-raliman and myself a receipt had been 
given for 64,000 rupees on May 24, 1749, but 
that the receipt was invalid. This deposition 
which told the whole story was left with 
M. Dulaurcns, and on January [2,] 1751 (i.e., 
22ndMargali, Pramoduta) it was delivered by 
his son-in-law, M. Barthelemy, to the Governor. 
Immediately he sent for Mir Ghulam Husain’s 
nephews. Mir Ka’ba ’Ali Sahib, the eldest, was 
away at Vellore, so his younger brothers, Mirza 
’Ali Sahib and Mir ’Abd-ul-lah Sahib, came 


1 7th ChUtiraL Prajdtpatti. 

* Cf. Yol. YI, pp. 39G and 415, supra, 
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instead. The Governor asked why this paper 
had been deposited with M. Dulaurens, and 
why it had been signed at the Greffe . He then 
told Madananda Pandit to read it and me to 
translate it into French to him and into Hindu¬ 
stani to those two. We therefore did so. When 
it had been interpreted, the Governor told them 
that he would pay them their money presently 
and asked them to bring the Company’s bond 
and write a formal receipt at the Greffe. They 
replied, ‘ How can we do so when the money 
has already been given to you ? If we did 
how could we continue to live here ? Moreover 
this paper must have been written by an 
enemy. We are three brothers ; but there are 
only two Jj.am.es to the deposition and they are 
written in the same hand. Should it not also 
bear our seal ? But there is none. Surely we 

have never done this thing.’ 

© 

When they thus solemnly denied the 
writing, it was shown to Chanda Sahib, his son, 
and Mir A’azam and they were told what had 
taken place. They replied that these were 
bad people, and advised that they should be 
imprisoned and their wealth seized. 1 The 
Governor agreed to do so, and calling the two 
brothers, told them ambiguously to come again 


1 Chanda Sahib had already tried to get hold of the family 
property. See Vol. VI, p. 211, supra. 
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with their eldest brother and receive what was 
due to them. They replied that he had said 
he was coming, but had not yet arrived 
although he had reached Cuddalore. ‘ We 
are starving,’ they said, ‘ let Pennattur taluk 
be restored to us and let Chanda'Sahib help 
us in return for the money he owes.’ 1 He 
replied, ‘ Very well.’ 

This morning Mir Ka’ba ’All Sahib’s 
younger brother, Mirza ’All Sahib, and his 
sister’s husband (whose name I do not know) 
came and deposed before the Greffier, M. 
Seigneur, 2 they had made no declaration before 
M. Desmarets, the Greffier, on May 24, 1749, 
that they knew not who could have made it 
before M. Dulaurens, that the Persian paper 
found in his house was wholly false, for 
otherwise it would have been sealed with a 
Persian seal, as was usual, that the names of 
both brothers, Mir Ka’ba ’All Sahib and Mir 
’Abd-ul-lah, were written in the same hand and 
therefore the deposition was a forgery, that 
they would swear before God that it was so, 
and that they would declare a thousand times 
that the Persian deposition at the Greffe was 
entirely false. Thus they bore clear witness 


1 The Tamil of this passage appears corrupt. The translation is 
offered under reserve. 

2 He came out in 1750 and was a lawyer by profession. Pondi* 
chery to the Company.. September 20, 1750 {Arch, des . Col.). 
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in their defence, adding that Mir Ka’ba ’Alt 
Sahib, Mir ’Ali Sahib and Mir ’Abd-ul-lah 
Sahib were the heirs of Mir Gkularn Husain’s 
property, and the deposition was sealed. The 
Governor said that he wanted the deposition 
recorded in both French and Persian, that the 
two copies should be sealed with new seals 
tomorrow and that their eldest brother at 
Cuddalore should also bo sent for and his 
seal affixed. They agreed to do this, and 
having made their deposition in French and 
Persian at the Greffe, went home at one o’clock. 
I also came home. 

A salute of 21 guns was tired this evening, 
according to the Governor’s orders, on account 
of the news sent by M. La Tour that the Chet- 
pattu fort had been taken, the French flag 
hoisted and Mir Asad and his wife made pri¬ 
soners. When he sent for me and told me 
what M. La Tour had written, I offered my 
congratulations. The councillors and others 
came afterwards and did the same. 

Afterwards he asked what Chanda Sahib 
had written. I said that (besides what is 
written above about our people’s fighting) he 
complained that they preferred plunder to 
fighting, entered the fortifications, plundered 
more than two lakhs of rupees in the town, 
but luckily had not got into the fort; that he 
had sent M. La Tour, Papayya Pillai and 











Qutb-ud-din ’Alt Khan into the fort, promis¬ 
ing M. La Tour a quarter of what might be 
found there ; and that he would write again 
when they had reported. 

The Governor ordered me to reply that jVJ ir 
Asad should be imprisoned in the Rajagiri 
fort at Gingec, and his children sent to Pondi- 
chery ; that two lakhs of rupees could not 
have been plundered in the town.—2,000 could 
hardly have been found there ; but that with 
God's blessing a large treasure would be found 
in the fort. I told Madananda Pandit to write 
accordingly, and had the letter despatched. 

Saturday, April 17 . 1 —'When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he had sent for M. St. 
Paul, the Second. He told him that ho and 
I were to examine the Company’s list of the 
investment amounting to 3 lakhs of pagodas. 

The Second asked whether the Karikal 
contract was included in this amount or 
whether it was separate. He replied that it was 
separate, and added that 20,000 pieces of Pacli- 
chakkadai muslin and 180 corge of Tranquebar 
handkerchiefs were required. The Second 
asked if these should be included in the Kari¬ 
kal contract. The Governor replied angrily 
that the same should be done as had been in 
the contracts of last year and the year before. 


\ 


l 8th Chiitirai. FrapPpatti. 
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The Second agreed and took leave of the Gov¬ 
ernor, telling me to come with him. He asked 
what had really been done. I explained that no 
money had been given out nor gumastahs sent 
the year before last on account of the troubles 
with Kasir Jang. The Second agreed, but said 
that the Governor’s orders must bo obeyed. 

I went to the nut-godown, saying that I would 
gladly agree to supply not only Pachchak- 
kadai muslin and Tranquebar handkerchiefs 
but also any other sort that might be wanted. 
The Second then went home. 

Sunday , April 18 }—I write below what I 
heard, when M. Dclarclic interpreted to the 

Governor the letter received from Salabat 

«. * 

Jang’s camp, 12 kos beyond the Kistna:—‘After 
taking Kandanur and making prisoners of 
Himayat Bahadur Khan and his family, he left 
Haidar Sahib, son-in-law of Muzaffar Khan 
alias ’Abd-ul-rahman, to garrison the killa 
with a small force, and gave Muzaffar Khan 
a mansab of 7,000 horse, granted him the Fish 
and other honours and made him killedar 3 
of two forts. He also granted mansabs and 
jaghirs to Muzaffar Khan’s son-in-law and . 
others. Salabat Jang then advanced 16 kos 
beyond the Kistna where the Maratha army 
awaited him. They sent him word by their 


1 9th Chittirai , Prajotpatti. 

2 Reading killavilai for dillarilai. 






vakil that they would make terms only for 
50 lakhs of rupees in ready money and jaghirs 
for 70 lakhs, otherwise they would prepare 
to attack him. Salabat Jang replied that he 
would only pay the same chauth and allow the 
same jaghirs as Nizam had paid and allowed 
formerly, but not a blade of grass more and 
that, if they would not accept this, he pre¬ 
ferred war. Thereupon, the Marathas made 
ready ; but as Balaji Rao, Fatteh Singh, Raghoji 
Bhonsla and others lay encamped on the banks 
of the Kistna with an army of 40,000 horse, 
near Salabat Jang, news came from Satara that 
Sahu Raja’s wife Tara Bai UramaBai had been 
imprisoned and that internal dissensions were 
likely. They therefore settled the matter at 
any rate by accepting a sanad for the chauth 
of Golconda, the Carnatic and Trichinopoly. 1 
There, Ramadas Pandit visited Balaji Rao, who 
sent his younger brother’s son with a few 
jemadars to meet him. After their interview, 
Balaji Rao presented him with an elephant, a 
horse, a pair of diamond car-rings, a turra , 
sarpech , pendant and other rich presents. 
Ramadas Pandit then took leave of Balaji Rao 
and returned to Salabat .Tang’s camp. The 
latter rewarded him with a mansab for 7,000 
horse, granted him the Fish and other honours, 

1 See Grant Duff’s History of the Marathas (ed. 1912), Vol, II, 
p. 47, 





together with killas and jaghirs. The Mara- 
thas then returned to Satara on account of the 
troubles. Salabat Jang will proceed to Hyder¬ 
abad, stay there 10 or 15 days to settle affairs, 
and then march to Aurangabad.’ 

I do not know what has been written by 
Ramadas Pandit, M. Bussy and Salabat Jang ; 
but I hear that Shah Nawaz Khan departed to 
Aurangabad without leave from Salabat Jang, 
taking with him 12 Europeans and sepoys who 
were attending on him, and that M. Bussy in 
anger at their thus departing sent men with a 
letter to fetch his people back. It is also said 
that the Padshah has sent Salabat Jang a 
sealed parwana for the Deccan subahs, and that 
Salabat Jang has promised to give M. Dolarche 
a lakh of rupees. M. Bussy is said to be well. 

The Governor did not go out this evening 
after reading his letters. I will note his replies 
when I learn them. Besides what I heard, the 
Governor told me that Balaji Rao, Bhaji Rao’s 
son, intended to send him presents with a 
letter. 

Chanda Sahib’s letter to the Governor re¬ 
ceived to-day runs as follows • I have settled 
the Vellore affair according to your desire for 
0 lakhs of rupees—3 lakhs in ready money and 
3 lakhs within a limited time. As you washed 
I offered Shaikh Hasan 50,000 rupees ; but he 
haughtily refused to receive it, demanding 
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either the Yellore killa or the six lakhs of 
rupees obtained in that affair. If I gave him 
this, how could I pay the establishment or 
give you presents and repay my debt to you ?’ 

When I reported all this to the Governor, he 
told me to reply as follows:—‘ I have received 
and understood your letter, and rejoice that the 
Vellore affair has been settled for six lakhs of 
rupees. As agreed, you may receive three 
lakh sin ready money and three lakhs within a 
limited time, as it will te best that you should 
have a friend at Yellore. As for Shaikh Hasan’s 
refusing to accept the 50,000 rupees agreed 
upon and his demanding either the Vellore 
killa or the six laldis of rupees obtained thence, 
I have written to Shaikh Hasan that he shall 
have half a lakh more, together with the fort 
and jaghir of Arni, yielding two lakhs of 
rupees, and his uncle, Muhammad Kamal, 
Kunjangadai, 1 together with a jaghir.’ 

He then told me to send orders to Shaikh 
Hasan as follows:—‘ I understand that you 
have haughtily refused the 50,000 rupees offered 
you by Chanda Sahib and demanded the 
Vellore fort or six lakhs of rupees. You can 
have no excuse for this. The Vellore affair 
was settled by my intervention and orders. 
I have now written to Chanda Sahib to give 

1 Probably Ranjangudi, near Valikondapuram. See the Trichi- 
nopoly Gazetteer , VoL I, p. 303. 
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you a lakh of rupees in ready money, to¬ 
gether with the fort of Arni and a jaghir 
yielding two lakhs of rupees, and to your 
maternal uncle, Muhammad Kamal, the 
Kunjanaigadai killa and a jaghir. He will 
give accordingly and you had best accept 
this. You are not behaving as you formerly 
did, and seem hot to know your true position. 
Remember what you were. If you step aside 
from the right path, you shall suffer for it.’ 
I wrote the two letters accordingly and got 
them sealed and despatched. 

Saturday , April 24 }—Six or seven days 
ago a cowle was written and sealed with 
the Governor’s seal, offering to Tittarappa 
Mudali 3 of Tinnevelly a lease of the Tinne- 
velly country on condition of his paying ten 
lakhs of rupees to Chanda Sahib and 
presents of a lakh of rupees to the Governor, 
50,000 and odd rupees to the Governor’s' 
wife and 10,000 rupees to Madananda Pandit 
and others. Tittarappa Mudali’s gumastahs, 
Vaithilinga Pillai and others, were then sent 
for. Yaithilinga Pillai, who was at Cuddalore, 
did not come but sent his gumastahs, Sankara- 
narayana Pillai and the Komutti Balaguruvi 


1 15th Chittirai, Prajotpatti. 

1 This was the man who subsequently attempted to farm Tinnevelly 
for Muhammad’Ali and the English on a rent of 11 lakhs. Orme 
merely calls him ‘ Moodilee,’ See Orme, History , Vol. II, pp. 105, etc. 
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Chetti. Now Dikskappayyan, one of the 
principal Brahmans of Tinnevelly, who was 
waiting at the house of Gundo Pandit to 
complain against Tittarappa Mudali’s manage¬ 
ment of that country, had grown .dissatisfied 
with Chanda Sahib. Moreover, as Muham¬ 
mad ’Alt Khan had been made strong at 
Trichinopoly by the English, and as Chanda 
Sahib was not in possession of the country, 
Dikshappayyan made friends with Tittarappa 
Mudali’s gumastak, VaitkilingaPillai ; and, by 
means of Madame and two Guzarati mediators, 
settled, as is said above, for 11£ lakhs. The 
five years’ lease was to be sent to Chand& 
Sahib, and it was agreed that Tittarappa 
Mudali was to manage the country for June 
and July, keeping an account of the cost of 
the horse and foot, 1 and of the collections that 
should be made. Accordingly Chanda Sahib 
has been asked to send a lease for five years 
from the beginning of the present year Prajdt - 
patti. I heard the above news to-day. I also 
hear that Madananda Pandit has been ordered 
to write to the Mara van Udaya Thevan of 
Nalukottai 2 and other poligars to give 

1 The collection of the Indian revenues, in Southern India at all 
events, always involved armed force in the eighteenth century, 

* i.e., the poligar of Sivaganga, usually called in eighteenth century 
works the Little Marawar, as opposed to the poligar of Ramnad, who 
was the Greater Marawar. Caldwell says he received the name used in 
the text from the name of his ancestral village. History of Tinnevelly , 

p. 210. 






Tittarappa Mudali all possible assistance in 
obtaining the Tinnevelly country; that he 
lias written accordingly, and that the Brahman 
Dikshappayyan, Sankaranarayana Pillai and 
Balaguruvi Chetti would await the arrival of 
the lease from Chanda Sahib and the answers 
from the Maravan and other poligars. 

I also hear that while Yaithilinga Pillai, 
Tittarappa Mudali’s gumastah, was at Cudda- 
lore, Kumarappa Mudali 1 sent for him and 
said that Chanda Sahib might never get 
Trichinopoly, that Ekambara Ayyan would 
arrange by means of Bolam Raja’s son-in-law 
to get (Tittarappa Mudali) the lease of Tinne¬ 
velly, and that the Government of Fort St. 
David would write about it to Mr. Cope, who 
is with Muhammad ’Ali at Trichinopoly. We 
shall see what actually happens. 

This evening the Governor sent everything 
out to Mortandi Choultry, where he proposes 
to stay for the next month with Madame and 
certain others, and on his way to Mortandi 
Choultry he passed by the washing place. 
There he questioned me about the washing 
and the merchants’ supplying cloth. After 
inspecting another washing place, he got 
into his carriage, and, when I took leave of 
him, he told me to be careful of the town 


1 Thomas Saunders’ dubash, occupying at St. David’s a position 
not unlike Ranga Pillai’s at Pondichery. 
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management and to visit him every other 
day to report the news. He then drove off 
alone. 

Twenty-one guns were fired as Madame 
passed the Madras gate with the horse guards, 
and another salute on her arrival at Mortandi 
Choultry. 

Sunday , April 25 }—As to-day was New-Moon 
Day and the Governor was out of town, I did 
not go out. News has come from the house of 
Chanda Sahib’s wife that of those who attacked 
’Alam Khan in the Madura fort, ’Abd-ul- 
wahab Khan has been killed, and Mr. Cope 
and others who were wounded have reached 
Trichinopoly. I know not how true this is. 

On the 22nd I received a letter from the 
amaldar of Covelong, saying that sepoys and 
Topasses, with 10 or 20 Europeans and others, 
had been sent from Madras by the English on 
the 16th to tie toranams in the Tiruppachur 
country. I doubted this news, but have now 
noted it, as a dubash on his way from Madras 
to Fort St. David gave me the same news 
to-day ; and Poonamallee and Chingleput 
people as well as Kanga Acharivar and others 
said the same. 

Wednesday , April 28 ."—For the last two or 
three days I have been hearing that Muham¬ 
mad ’Aii Khan’s army, Mr. Cope and his 




> 16th Ohittirai, Prajdtpatti. 


* 19th Qhittirai, Prajdtpatti. 
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troops, Husain Muhammad Khan, the amaldar 
of Tinnevelly, and his people, who advanced 
against ’Alam Khan, Chanda Sahib’s man, 
and attempted to take Madura fort, were 
defeated and put to flight. Just as even a 
worm will raise its head and dance when 
it sees the’ cobra dancing, so the English, 
their hearts burning with jealousy of the 
French, have themselves attempted to conquer 
their enemies and get possession of territory. 
But who can get what he wants by the mere 
force of desire ? He alone succeeds whose 
destiny it is and whose hand is marked with 
the line of victory. So Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan and the English, in whom he trusted, 
have been defeated and put to flight, losing 
400 or 500 people and their weapons. This 
is what I hear. I have written accordingly. 

Thursday , April 29 }—As I heard to-day 
that the Governor was going to examine the 
Valudavur fort, I put off going to Mortandi 
Choultry. 

Friday , April 30 .*—I went to the Fort this 
morning to see the Second and told him that 
coarse blue cloth, baftas, thick cloth, chintzes, 
handkerchiefs, lampasses, etc., 23 bales in all, 
could be packed to-morrow; I also mentioned to 
him, among other affairs, Mannaru Nayakkan’s 


1 20th Qhittirai , Prajot patti. 


5 21st Qhittirai , Prajdtpatti, 
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and Asarappan’s wife’s disputes; and then 
went to the nut-godown. As I was drinking 
tea, a Company’s peon came and said that the 
Governor wished to see me. Although it was 
past ten and the heat was severe, I went to 
Mortandi Choultry. The Governor and 
Madame were listening to Madananda Pandit. 
So I stood aside with my companion, Krimasi 
Pandit, the vakil from Murtaza ’All Khan of 
Vellore. The Governor then explained to 
Madame what replies he wished to be written 
by Madananda Pandit; and, as they departed, 
he called me and said that the Maravar and 
others had attacked Mr. Cope’s and Muhammad 
’Ali Khan’s armies, broken them and captured 
three cannon, 500 muskets, etc., that Mr. Cope 
had been twice wounded and had fled to 
Trichinopoly with his beaten army, that one 
of Mr. Cope’s European officers and 100 soldiers 
and 200 or 300 sepoys had fallen in the action ; 
and the rest abandoned their arms to escape 
no one knows where. ‘ Never,’ he said, ‘ have 
the English been so disgraced ! To throw away 
their arms before such paltry people as these 
poligars ! It is marvellous that they can still 
show their faces anywhere.’ I said, ‘ If the 
leader of the Moghuls had been fortunate, 
they would have succeeded, whether they had 
English help or not. But God has not been 
pleased to bless any Baja or even the Padshah 
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himself with such success as he has bestowed 
on you. The lion may break the elephant’s 
head ; but no jackal can. Like the jackal, 
they grew jealous of your victories, the fame 
of which has spread throughout the world so 
that men even in Delhi tremble at your name, 
and sought to conquer countries as you have 
done. So they went to fight; but in the end 
they have earned nothing but dishonour and 
rendered themselves so ridiculous that men 
call them impotent, fit only to trade and deal 
in women’s cloths, but not to march and fight 
like soldiers.’ When I spoke thus, he heard 
me with joy, and I continued, 1 1 hear that 
Mr. Saunders is so angry at the retreat of 
Mr. Cope and his army, that he has recalled 
both him and the troops encamped near 
Tiruviti. I hear that the latter have been 
ordered into the bounds. But the truth will 
be known hereafter.’ 

He asked if the deposition of Mir Ghulam 
Husain’s sons-in-law at the Oreffe had been 
sealed as well as signed. I replied that the 
two brothers were said to be preparing seals 
for the purpose ; that their brother-in-law, 
Murtaza Sahib, had gone to fetch the eldest 
brother’s seal ; and that they would come 
to-morrow, as soon as they had got them, and 
seal the deposition. He told me to see if was 
done quickly, I said 1 would do so, 
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He then asked if I had duly received the 
lakh of rupees which Narayana Sastri had 
said would be gained in a certain transaction. 
I replied that I had already paid 11,000 rupees 
to his writer and that I would pay him 8,000 
rupees just received together with "the balance 
which was being collected, as soon as it was 
received. He told me to get it in soon and 
then dismissed me. I took leave accordingly. 

As I was passing by a tree, Madananda 
Pandit came out of a tent and returned my 
greeting with a blessing. He said, ‘ When the 
Governor saw your palankin, he asked if 
Papayya Pillai had sent your parwana for 
Chingleput. I said he had not. He then 
ordered me to write to him that he had not 
sent your parwana although two letters had 
been written about it, and that evil would 
befall him unless he sent it without further 
delay. I am just writing, accordingly, the 
order to Papayya Pillai.’ I thanked him. 

He then said, * The Governor sent the old 
cowle from Salabat Jang to Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan of Trichinopoly, and wrote desiring him 
to accept it and deliver the fort to Chanda 
Sahib’s people. His reply was received on 
Monday the 26th. He said he had received 
from Ghazi-ud-din Khan at Delhi a copy of 
a parwana granting him the subahs of the 
Payanghat and Balaghat, and directing him 

FFF 
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to take possession of them, together with a 
copy of the Padshah’s letter to Ghazi-ud-din 
Khan, both copies bearing the Qazi’s seal. He 
thus announced that he had received a sanad 
in his name together with a letter of compli¬ 
ment and desired that his messengers might 
receive a present of ten rupees each and be 
dismissed with joy. The Governor was 
exceedingly angry on reading this letter, and 
has been sending two or three letters a day 
to Chanda Sahib urging him to settle the 
Arni matter without waiting to capture the 
fort, and then, without turning aside to 
Arcot, to march upon Trichinopoly by way of 
Tiruvannamalai without delay. So the Arni 
affair will be settled. The old proposal to 
take the fort and bestow it upon Hasan-ud- 
din Khan has been given up, and it has been 
decided to give him the fort of Chetpattu 
instead. Some time ago Chanda Sahib was 
asked to give Hasan-ud-din Khan a lakh of 
rupees for the pay of his troops; but he has 
now been told to give two lakhs. It has been 
settled that the Fort of Chetpattu and a jaghir 
yielding a revenue of two lakhs of rupees 
shall be given to Hasan-ud-din Khan. 

Yesterday Madame wrote to Chanda Sahib 
asking that a lease for three or five years of the 
Panchmahals (Tiruviti, Bhuvanagiri, Venka- 
t&mp6ttai, Tirtanagari, etc., villages) should be 
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given to Rango Pandit, She also said that 
Narayana Sastri had given bribes on one 
occasion of 4,000 rupees and on another of 3,000 
rupees, that your son-in-law, the son of Sada- 
siva Pillai of Venkatampettai, had given 
Narayana Sastri 1,500 rupees and a pendant, 
that your friend Narayana Sastri was his 
enemy and that therefore Chanda Sahib should 
not leave the country in his possession, but, 
according to her desire, give the lease to 
Rango Pandit, and finally that his affairs were 
being managed neither by you who had been 
his dubash for a long time, nor by M. Delarche, 
who had been so for a short time, but by her, 
so that they would now be managed with 
propriety. 

She took advantage of the Governor’s going 
yesterday to Valudavur to make me write in 
such terms to Chanda Sahib. I wrote there¬ 
fore and sent it off. I told her that when 
the Panchmahal affair was discussed it was 
decided to give the [lease] to Narayana Sastii 
and put him in possession on condition of his 
paying a lakh of rupees, that two lakhs of 
rupees had been afterwards demanded, and 
that you had drawn up an agreement to this 
effect, with the Governor’s approval, so that 
Chanda Sahib could not give the lease to 
Rango Pandit, the Governor would disapprove 
when he learnt of it, and her labours would 
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be in vain. She replied that the Governor 
had said nothing about it. I explained that 
he would have done so had he known her 
intentions. She only said that she would see 
about it and still told me to write the letter. 
She also wanted me to write to Chanda Sahib 
about Faqir Sahib’s affair. I told her that 
the Governor had examined all the documents 
and witnesses about the unjust payment 
exacted from Mir Muzaffar Faqir Sahib, and 
having ascertained the truth, had imprisoned 
[the evil-doers]. “ Nonsense,” she said, “that 
was all contrived by Ranga Pillai,” and she 
again told me to write about him to Chanda 
Sahib. I repeated that Faqir Sahib was a 
good man, and said that he would come and 
see her. She then said I need not write about 
him.’ 

After hearing all this, I told Madananda 
Pandit that Yachama Nayakkan’s vakil, 
Tirumalai Rao, had brought a stag, a peacock, 
etc., and desired him to arrange for the vakil’s 
visiting the Governor and then departing. 
After this, I and Murtaza ’Ali Khan’s vakil 
returned to town. 
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Bahtix, 7, 103, 112, 116, 1'. 7, 275, 316, 333, 335, 346, 347. 
Bakht Singh, 809. 
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Balaghat, 441. 

Balaguruvi Chetti, 434, 435, 436. 

Balaji Pandit, 248, 269. 

Bi\iaji Kao, 431, 432. 

B&lakrishna D&s, 267. 

Bankapuram, 182, 290, 303, 343, 395, 398, 420. 

B&pu Chetti, 378. 

Barnett, Curtis, 321. 

Barthelemy, M., 57, 308, 324, 329, 342, 425. 

Bassein, 419. 

Batavia, 326. 

Bausset, M. du, 54 55, 56, 67, 58, 69, 60, 62, 65, 67, 69, 70, 71, 72, 78 
187, 224. 

Beauregard, M. Renault de, 243. 

BSgam Sahib, 80, 106, 112, 354, 356. 

Bengal, 103, 212, 217, 230, 238, 244, 277, 287, 200, 299, 307, 310, 312, 
349, 379, 890, 391, 394, 396, 400. 

Berar, 80, 105, 107. 

Bertrand, M., 192. 

Bhaji Kao, 291, 385, ; 98. 432. 

Blmvanagiri, 3, 4, 129, 132, 135, 136, 133, 145, 213, 229, 246, 269, 286, 
307, 315, 322, 442 
Bikkan Khan, 168. 

Bocage, M. du, 212 
Bdlam Raja, 436. 

Bombay, 339, 379. 

Bon Voyage (ship), 212, 408. 

Boscawen, Admiral, 394. 

Boyanore, 168. 

Boyelleau, M., 166, 167, 283, 284, 331, 340, 354. 

Bruno, M., 270. 

Bnnder, see Masnlipatim. 

Burlianpnr, 225, 290. 

Bury, M., 2, 9, 12, 18, 17, 61, 69, 70, 122, 163, 186, 217, 244, 321, 
322, 380, 411. 

Bussy, M., 13, 21, 164, 186, 266, 380, 389, 432. 

Calcutta, 224, 

Caldwell, 435. 

Canton, 331, 

Carnatic, 7, 26, 47, 93, 139, 180,188, 259, 302, 310, 332, 345, 431 . 
Carvalho, Francisco, M., 161, 270, 272. 

Carvalho, FranQoise, 161. 

Carvalho, Jeanne, 161. 

Carvalho, Marie, 161. 

Cauvery, the (river), 194, 396. 
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Centaure (ship), 244. 

Chanda SAhib, 8, 9, 10, 13,15, 16,19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29,30, 
31,32, 33, 34,35,36,38,40, 41, 44,45, 46,47, 48, 49,58, 59,.4)0, 63, 
66, 67,70, 72, 73, 74, 76, 76, 77, 81, 86, 87, 88, 89, 91, 94, 96, 97, 98, 
99,103, 104, 105, 111, 117, 119, 122, 123, 124, 135, 139, 140, 142, 143, 
144, 145, 146,148,151, 154, 156, 157, 159, 160, 162,164, 169, 172, 173, 
174, 179, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 183, 189, 190, 191, 102, 193, 
194, 199, 200, 202, 203, 204, 208, 209, 213, 214, 216, 227, 232, 235, 245, 
248, 249, 251, 257, 260, 261, 262, 263, 265, 266, 267, 268, 270, 272, 274, 
278, 279, 281,282, 287, 288, 291, 296, 297, 300, 301,303, 304, 305, 306, 
315, 322, 334, 336, 337, 339, 342, 343, 345, 348, 358, 359, 366, 367, 368, 
372, 382, 383, 886, 387,388, 396, 397, 398, 413, 420, 421, 426, 427, 428, 
432, 433, 434, 435, 436, 437, 438, 441, 442, 443, 444. 
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Chandra RAo, 262. 

Chandrasenan, Raj4 or Chandrasen, 50, 52, 87, 88, 90,182, 115, 297, 298, 
343, 354, 395. 
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ChStpattu, 101, 172, 202, 315, 395, 398, 399, 402, 428, 442. 

Cheyyar, 160, 401, 404. 

Chicacole, 10, 27, 288, 375. 

Chidambaram, 3, 122, 128,129, 132, 135,130, 138, 154, 213, 228,229, 
246, 247, 248, 258, 269, 275, 278, 291, 292, 294, 299, 306, 307, 315, 332. 

Chidambara Mudali, 342. 

China, 12, 13, 64, 252. 

Chingleput, 4, 160, 228, 245, 328, 348, 350, 360, 437, 441. 

Chinna Mudali, see Tanappa Mudali. 

Chinna ParasurAma Pillai or Chinna Parasur&man, 196, 197, 236,237, 
238, 261, 

Ohinnappayyan, Rilyasam, 192. 

ChinnarAyalu, 113, 

Chinnatambi, 196. 

Chifctambala Chotti, 236. 

Chftlamandalam, 408, 411, 

Cooanada, 407, 408. 

Cochin, 409. 

Coeurdoux, Father, 212. 

Coleroon, the (river), 122,153, 194, 247. 

Comorin, Cape, 409. 

Conjeeveram, 4, 114, 160, 288, 299. 

Constantine, see Phalkon. 

Constantinople (ROm), 42, 59. 

Cope, Mr., 40, 102, 115, 116, 117, 118, 130, 131, 153, 154, 277, 310, 311, 
314, 320, 322, 332, 333, 334, 340, 348, 356, 357, 358, 360, 369, 391, 393, 
395, 436, 437, 439, 440. 

Coquet, M., 10, 35,125, 216, 217, 230, 325, 349. 
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Cornet, H„ SO, 52, S6, 260, 261,317, 354, 378, 379, 418. 

Coromandel Coast, 168. 

Courtin, Jacqnes-Ignaco, 396. 

Covelong, 160, 184, 185, 212, 270, 335, 855, 356, 416, 437. 

Croke, Mr., 270. 

Cuddalore, 1, 2, 25, 119,120, 130, 133, 153, 185, 254, 272, 273, 275, 276, 
278, 303, 310, 315, 322, 326, 327, 332, 340, 374, 380, 395, 406, 407, 408, 
427, 428, 434, 136. 

Cuddapah, 19, 23, 44, 89, 90, 106, 150, 156, 159, 182, 195, 225, 226, 229, 
247, 253, 290, 803, 305, 306, 376, 381, 395, 398, 420. 


Dairiyara, 412, 414. 

Daivan&yaka Chetti, 326, 301. 

Damalcliernvn Pass, 171. 

Dancy, M., 61. 

D'Arcjenson (ship), 308. 

Darvpsh Muhammad, 4, 416. 

Dastgir Sahib or Pirzfida, 24, 196. 

David, M., 332. 

Decoan, 42, 46, 64, 68, 79, 81, 83, 88,101, 123,149,151, 225, 266, 298, 867, 
368, 376, 432. r. 

Delarche, M„ 27, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59,«C0, 62, 65, 07, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 
74, 76, 77, 78, 101, 102,179, 222, 223, 224, 232, 237, 255, 282, 283, 328, 
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Delhi, 42, 45,46, 77, 79, 107, 108, 111, 147, 277, 309, 336, 307, 440, 441. 
Demouresne, M., 233. 

Denis, 161. 

Desfresnes, M., 321, 374, 411. 

Des Granges, M , 417. 

Desmarets, M., 425, 427. 

D§stir, 395, 411. 

Devanampattauarn, 4, 33, 92, 94, 115, 118, 119, 131, 146, 235, 270, 294. 
Devil* ottai, 228, 229, 247, 278. 

Dikshappayyan, 435, 436. 

Do], MJ, 313. 

D6st ’All Khan, 171, 172, 216 
Dost.i, 51. 

D6at Muhammad, 47, 159, 202, 203, 231, 272, 273, 274, 287, 295, 324, 348, 
359, 383, 413. 

Dnoasao, M., 261. 

Dull, Grant, 183, 431. 

Dugarazpattanam, 225. 

Dulaurens, M., 425, 426, 427. 

Dumas, M., 16S, 354. 

Duplan, M., 202, 203, 223, 411. 
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Dnpleix, M., 47, 85, 92, 102, 161, 163, 168, 169, 186, 187, 217, 218, 224, 
243, 244, 266, 282, 307, 330, 345, 349, 369, 370, 396, 

Dapleix, Madame, 43, 78, 148, 238, 286, 343, 

Dnrga Das Khan, 328, 348. 

Dnvelaer, M., 331, 

Eddawa, 410. 

Ekambara Ayyan, 436. 

Elaiohiyappan, 314. 

Elav&naaftr, Elava9anflr or Erav&eanallur, 293, 299, 302. 

Ellore, 180, 218. 

England, 168, 188. 

Eravdsanallilr, see Elav&nasdr. 

Europe, 6, 36, 43, 64, 165. 168, 170, 220, 223, 243, 214, 24o, 2G0, 276, 277, 
284, 299, 323, 329, 330, 331, 333, 341, 358, 362, 369, 391, 393, 396, 397, 
399, 400, 403, 405, 406, 410. 

Falcon, see Phalkon. 

Faqir Silhib, see Mir Muzaffar Faqir £&hib. 

Farrukhabad, 309. 

Fatteh Singh, 290, 291, 398, 431. 

F&zil Khan, 101. 

Flenry (ship), 308. 

Floyer, Mr., 4,116, 118, 126,154, 156, 272, 276, 302, 319, 327, 391, 393. 
Floyer, Charles (the younger), 161. 

Fontainebleau, 244, 

Fort St. David, 1, 25, 26, 34, 39, 40, 63, 94, 102, 103, 116, 117, 119, 126, 
127,130, 131, 132,133, 154, 155, 156, 157, 169, 204, 257,270,271, 
, 276, 277, 302, 311, 314, 315, 321, 327, 337, 340, 341, 346, 849, 357, 358, 
360, 369, 390, 391, 393, 394, 395, 436, 437. 

France, 6, 42, 43, 165, 168, 244, 331, 350, 403, 411. 

Francois, Father, 232, 271, 333. 

Friell, M., 2, 5, 37, 69, 70,121, 324, 334. 

G&dai Klo (Gaudorow), 345, 346 

Gadilam or Garudifc, the (river), 318, 340, 395. 

Gangapatnam, 225. 

Ganges, the (river), 309. 

Ganjam, 27. 

Garuda, see Gadilam, 

Ghazi-ud-din Kli&n, 79, 80, 441, 442. 

Gingce, 25, 26, 29, 196, 302, 333, 340 361, 373, 375, 382.. 389, 390, 395, 
397, 398, 399, 400, 402, 404, 408, 411, 412, 417, 418, 420, 422, 429. 
Glainville, M, de, 212, 326, 333, 361, 408, 409. 

Glasgow, 8*0. 

Gon, 102, 120, 234. 

Godavari, the (river), 180, 230. 
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Gopala Ayyan, 33, 34, 37, 31), 40. 

GoptUasw&mi, 371 
Govindappan, 351. 

Guillard, II., 12, 86, 117, 164, 255, 307, 303, 324, 325, 340,408. 

Gundo Pandit, 157, 435. 

Gundumattukal, 87, 226. 

Guruvappa Ohetti, Kandal, 39, 201, 202. 

Guruvindamasi Keddi, 222. 
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Haidar SAhib, 430. 

Haihlt Khan, 353. 

Haji ’Abd-nl-lah, 55, 56, 57, 59, 73, 224. 

Haji Fazil Khan or Haji Fazil or Fazil Khan, 23, 2S, 30, 31, 47, 78, 79, 83, 
100, 101, 102,104, 105, 106, 112, 138, 165, 175, 176, 178, 182, 180,191, 
204, 207, 208, 304, 305, 343, 355, 308. 

H&ji H&di, 116. 

Hamilton, Alexander, 3S0. 

Haris B6g, 368. 

Hasan-ud-din Khan, 442. 

Henderson, Dr. J. R., 273. 

Henri III, 163. 

Hercule (ship), 396, 412. 

Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan, see Mnzaffar Jang. 

Hiruayat Bahadur Kh&n, 23, 106, 10S, 150,159, 182, 249, 253, 239, 303, 
305, 343, 344, 376, 390, 430. 

Himayat Y&war Khan, 108. 

Hukumat Kao, 4. 

Hunter, Sir William, 309. 

Husain ’All Khan, 171, 172, 190. 

Husain Muhammad Khau, 438. 

Husain Sahib, 302, 372. 

Husain T&hir, 319. 

Hyderabad, 27, 28, 41, 46, 107, 109, 111, 129,130, 148, 158, 177,204, 209 
210, 432. 

Hyder ’Ali, 273. 

Imam Sahib, 297, 422. 

India, 6, 64, 116, 277, 321 , 356. 

Indugadai, 375. 

Ingeram, 180. 

Irachand, 287. 

Irachand Lal&, 353. 

Irusappa Chetti, 394, 

Irvine, William, 266, 319. 

lari Singh (Eesnri Singh), 308, 309, 
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JabbhO. Sikandar Khan, 348, 360. 

Jainagar, Sawai, 308. 

Jama’at Khan, 81, 82. 

Jamil B§g Khan, 104, 105, 106, 107, 103,109,111, 150,178, 182, 2 41 . 
Japan, 380. 

Jayaram Pandit, 144., 145,146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 152, 157, 159, 186, 191, 
192,193, 194, 195, 200, 216, 235, 236, 242, 249, 279, 280, 353. 

Jeddah, 212, 408, 409. 

Jeypore, 309. 

Jimapur, 30. 

Jodhpur, 309. 

Johannia, M., 396, 412. 

Jumna, the (river), 309. 


Kachchalai Chetti, 113. 

Kadakumaran, 197, 238. 

Kaempfer, 380. 

Kaim Khan Bangash, 309. 

Kalasapakkam, 390. 

Kalavai, 213,295, 297,401, 404,405. 

Olay KLan,157, 420, 421. 

Kaliehiya Pillai, 248, 268, 292, 294, 333. 

Kalkulam, 409, 411. 

Kalyanarjja, 416. 

Kama Baja, 230. 

Omiyappa Mudali, 201. 

Kanakaraya Mndali, 14, 222. 

Kandanur, 23, 39, 90, 106, 108, 159, 182, 253, 290, 303, 376, 381,394, 395, 
398, 420, 430. 

Kanisapftkkam, 314, 339. 

Kannayyan, Kunjam, 180. 

Karaiyampattdr, 324. 

Karikil, 7, 50, 51,61,85, 168, 174, 175, 194, 222, 223, 232, 255, 345, 346, 
397, 406, 429. 

Kuvarappattn, 338. 

KavSripakkam, 113. 

Kerjean, M. de, 161, 243, 244, 396, 399. 

Osava Rao, 252. 

Khair-ud-dln Khan, 319,388. 

Khaiif Khan, 25, 72, 231, 241. 

K han ’Alam, 298. 

Khazi Dayem, 11, 122, 123, 124, 177, 183, 184,195, 262,262,263,291, 330, 
347, 420,421, 422,423. 

Kistna, the (river), 28, 29, 46, 60, 87, 94, 110, 123, 124, 226, 236,242,409, 
430,431. 

Kodandarama Ayyan, 15,16,320, 321. 
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Kolala, 264. 

Kondftr, 322. 

Kothapatnam, 407. 

Kottakuppam, 241. 

Krimasi Pandit, 439. 

Krishnaji, 235, 420, 422, 423, 

Krishna Pillai, 356. 

Krishna Rao, 345. 

Krishna Reddi, 233. 

Kulandaiyappa Mndali, 407. 
Kumaramangalam, 364. 

Knmara Pillai, Kalavfiy, 201, 

Kumarappa BhArati, 102. 

Knmarappa Mudali, 436. 

Kumblamattur, 5, 9, 11, 24, 102. 
KtinimSdu, 184, 185, 187, 190. 
Kunjangadai or Kunjanaigadai, 433, 434. 
Kunnanur, 245. 

Kunnattdr, 245. 


La Bourdonnais, M. de, 168, 329. 

]ja Butte, M., 244. 

La Farelle, M. de, 243. 

La Clatinais, M. de, 2. 

Laohi Bam, 338. 

Lacour-Gayet, M., 244. 

Lakshmana Nayakkan, 164. 

Lalapgttai, 87, 113, 114, 178, 211, 224-, 254, 256, 273. 

Lm Vidi Chand, 228. 

L&1 Khan, Chidambaram, 135, 

Lally, 187. 

La Palissi&re, M., 331. 

La Reine (ship), 321, 331. 

La Selle, M. de, 125, 325, 349. 

Lassigny, M., 244. 

La Touche, M. de, 61, 85, 86, 87, 116,117, 307, 308, 310, 334, 336, 352, 
353, 359, 411,412, 414, 

La Tour, M. de, 308, 428, 429. 

La Villebagne, M. de, 829, 

\ Lavisse, M., 403. 

Law, Jacques, 85, 161, 162, 186, 359, 389, 414. 

Lawrence, Major, 34, 37,39, 40, 115, 116,314, 322,327,341,349, 358, 
391. 

Lazar, see T&nappa Mudali. 

Le Beaume, M., 104, 409, 418, 423. 

Le Blanc, M., 27a, 355, 416. 
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Le Havre, 244. 

Le Maire, M., 48, 63,186, 223, 224, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285. 

Lenoir, M., 179, 180, 205, 217, 230. 

Le Houtre, Madame, 307. <V 

Le Riche, M., 174, 345, 346, 397, 406, 407. 

Le Roy, M., 218. 

Le Verrier, M., 10,35, 89. 

Lisle, 394. 

London,331. 

Louis XIV, 6, 86. 

Louis XV, 244. 

Love, Col., 102, 120, 326, 394. 

Lynn (ship), 276. 


Machaulfc, 403. 

MaophersoD, Mr., 277. 

Madananda Pandit, 16, 27. 29, 30, 32, 39, 53, 56, 57, 59, 70, 71, 73, 77,78, 
95, 112, 128, 142, 143, 175, 176, 179, 181, 187, 188, 192, 202, 203, 207, 
213, 214, 232, 234, 239, 250, 265, 268, 274, 278, 284, 286, 287, 301, 328, 
337, 359, 383, 388, 406, 413, 426, 429, 434, 435, 439, 441, 444. 

Madras, 7, 15, 57, 60, 83, 84, 94, 103, 119, 120,122, 126, 127, 160, 161, 169, 
171, 179, 180, 222, 225, 229, 259, 260, 270, 271, 272, 273, 276,299, 327, 
360, 380, 3S7, 394, 395, 437. 

Madura, 153, 437, 438. 

Madurantakam, 360. 

Mah6, 50, 102, 125, 168, 170, 231, 2G4, 339, 376, 412. 

Mahfuz Khan, 1, 2, 3, 4, 17, 19, 22, 23, 24, 28, 31, 35, 76, 113, 128, 129, 
132, 135, 136, 138, 195, 211, 227, 252, 257. 

Malabar, 163, 187, 339, 379. 

Malayappa Mudali, 414. 

Maligamedu, 339, 341, 

Malraja, 4. 

Malu Pillai, 418, 424. 

Mangalam, 74. 

Manian, 42, 43, 44. 

Manilla, 271. 

Manimangalam, 4, 160. 

Manjakuppam, 154. 

Manner a Clietti, Pachchippulu, 113. 

Mann&ru N&yakkan, 342, 438. 

Man6ji Appa, 345, 354, 397. 

Mansuk Rao, 133, 135, 138. 

Mansflr ’All Kh&n, 30, 79, 137, 225, 287, 290, 310, 368. 

Marawer, 435. 

Milrgasahaya Chetti, 201, 202. 
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Martin, M., 205. 

Marwar, 309. 

Mascarcigne, 322, 328, 33L, 332, 378, 388, 396. 

Masulipatam, or Bunder, 10, 31, 35, 104, 105, 109, 110, 125, 141, 146, 147. 

148, 149, 217, 230, 308, 316, 323, 324, 325, 32S, 330, 349, 379, 407. 
Mattalnarasu, 230, 

Manrepas, 244. 

Maurepas (ship) l 243, 299, 307. 

Mauritius, 243. 

Mecca, 79, 195, 211, 227. 

Mettapalaiyam, 209, 278, 291. 

Mir A’azam, or Mir A’azam Sahib, 68, 91, 96, 98, 103, 181, 192, 266, 281, 
315, 329, 336, 337, 366, 368, 376, 377, 333, 386, 3S7, 42G. 

Mir A’azam Khan, 329. 

Mir ’Abd-ul-lah Sdhib, 425, 427, 428. 

Mir ’Ali Akbar Sahib, 339. 

Mir ’Ali Sahib, 428. 

Miran, M., 340. 

Mirapalli, 339. 

Mir Asad, 27, 31, 32, 35, 41, 101, 136, 141, 142, 164, 172, 173, 190, 200, 
202, 203, 204, 210, 211, 252, 320, 381, 384, 385, 405, 420, 428, 429, 

Mir Ghuldm Husain, 339, 425, 428, 440. 

Mir Ka’ba ’Ali Sahib, 425, 427, 428. 

Mir Muhammad, or Mir Muhammad Khan, 35, 263. 

Mir Mukim Sahib, 28. 

Mir Muzaffar Faqir Sahib, or Faqir Sdhib, 444. 

Mir Muzaffar Khan, or Mir Muzaffar ’All, 417, 420. 

Mirza, 186. 

Mirza ’Abd-ul-nabi, 191, 192. 

Mirzd ’Ali Sdhib, 425, 427. 

Misri Khdn Snlaiman, 190, 191, 303, 304, 305, 306, 307. 

Miydn Khan, 413, 114. 

Miydn Sahib, 49, 254, 2f6, 274. 

Mocha, 64, 212, 326, 379, 408, 409. 

Mordri Rao, 17, 21, 22, 50, 52, 90, 93, 94, 95, 96, 98, 99, 116, 122, 261, 262, 
273, 397, 398. 

Moro Pandit, 11, 24, 122, 123, 124, 128, 135, 137, 144, 145, 156, 177, 183, 
184, 195, 199, 252, 263, 267, 291, 347, 375, 381, 404, 420. 

Morse, Mr., 391, 393, 

Mrityunjayan, 230. 

Mubdriz Khdn, 81, 82, 346, 347. 

Mudamiah, 3, 128, 228, 229, 246, 247, 278, 294, 306, 307. 

Muhammad Abrar, Diwan, 319. 

Muhammad ’Ali Khan, or Muhammad ’Ali, 4, 17, 19, 20, 22, 24, 76, 89, 91, 
93, 94, 95, 97, 98, 129, 131, 132, 135, 136, 138, 153, 154, 155, 157, 158, 
159, 164, 195, 199, 208, 210, 211, 227, 228, 231, 232, 234, 235, 247, 253, 
2C4, 269, 281, 287, 288, 289, 310, 314, 318, 319, 320, 322, 328, 329, 332, 
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333, 334, 335, 336, 337, 338, 339, 340, 341, 342, 344, 346, 347, 348, 349, 

351, 352, 353, 355, 356, 357, 358, 359, 360, 361, 364, 365, 366, 367, 368, * 

369, 370, 372, 376, 377, 370, 380, 381, 384, 385, 387,388, 389, 390, 395, 

397, 421, 434, 435, 436, 437, 438, 439, 441. rV 

Mohammad ’All Kh&n (PolfLr), 156, 160,171, 172, 208, 209, 216, 248, 262, 
288. 

Muhammad Anwar Khan, 5, 252. 

Muhammad Husain, 33, 43, 52, 78. 

Muhammad Kama], 433, 434. 

Muhammad Kh&n, 129, 132, 136, 138, 141, 154, 213, 269, 306, 307. 

Muhammad Khan Bangash, 309. 

Muhammad Khan Sulaiman, 190, 191, 303. 

Muhammad Maslh Kh&n, 319. 

Muhammad Muhi-ud-din Khan Sahib, 24, 196. 

Muhammad Raz& S&hib, or Muhammad Raza, 89, 91, 105, 124, 140,141, 

154. 

Muhammad Shah Padsh&h, 42, 79, 108, 273. 

Muhammad Tavakkal, 253, 

Muhammad Wala, 304. 

Mtilavadi, 261, 264. 

Mulavai, 130. 

Mulluvadi, 127. 

Murshidabad, 310. 

Murtazfl. ’Ali Kh&n, 27, 31, 102, 142, 250, 252, 297, 384, 405, 412, 413, 410, 
420, 439, 444. 

Murtaz& S&hib, 440. 

Muruga Pillai, 196. 

Murongampakkam, 121, 162. 

Mutta Pillai, 114, 156, 253, 256. 

Mufctatttir, 389. 

Muttayya Chetti, 112. 

Muttayyan (writer), 159. 

Muttiya Chetti, 3. 

Muttiya Pillai, 14, 238, 241. 

Muttu Alagappa Chetti, 196, 197, 215, 238. 

Muttu B61am Reddi, 49. 

Muttukrishna Pillai, 4, 118,156. 

Muttukrishna Reddi, 286, 302. 

Muttukumarappa Ohetfci, 162. 

Muttu Malla Reddi, 48, 40. 

Muzaffar Jang, or IJid&yat Muhi-ud-din Khan, or S’aadat-ul-lah Khan 
Bah&dttr, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 

29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 43, 45, 4G, 47, 48, 50, 53, 
61,62,65,72,73,74,75,77,78,79, 80,81, 82, 95, 100, 101. 102, 103, 104, 
105,107,108,109,110,111,112,115,121,122, 123,125, 133,134,136,138, 

147, 149, 150, 151, 152, 158, 159,163, 165, 174, 175, 177, 178, 179, Ibl, 

182, 183.184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 193, 105, 196, 200, 204, 207, 209 
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210, 211, 212, 216, 218, 227, 228, 235, 239, 240, 241,245, 248, 252, 253, 
256,260, 262, 263, 264, 265, 287, 291, 295, 296, 297, 298, 304, 305, 315, 
330, 343, 344, 347, 343, 354, 355, 368,372, 375, 376, 398,421, 423, 430. 
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Narasinga Rdo, Kauuk6yi, 294. 

Narasu, 125. 

Nai*ayanap§ttai, 51, 87, 226. 

Narayana Pillai, 238. 

Narayana Sastri, 441, 443. 

Naro Pandit, 396. 
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404, 405, 4C6, 408, 411, 413, 415, 417, 420, 421, 422, 423, 430. 

Nasir Quli, 27. 

Natarajan, or Nataraja Pillai, 350, 351. 

Negapatam, 127, 349,407. 

Nellikuppam, 2S6. 

Nellore, 225, 319. 

Nemdr, 389. 
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Nimbalakar, San6ji, or SuMnji* 17, 21, 23, 44, 52, 55, 58, 96, 176, 182 
191, 195, 343, 395, 397, 398, 404, 405. 

Niz&m-ud-daulah, see Nasir Jang. 

Nizam-ul-mulk, see Asaf Jah. 

Olakk'ftr, 115. 

Olalttr, 348. 

Olnkarai, 13, 50, 68, 70, 112, 121, 201, 364, 365. 

Orattippalaiyam, or Oratti, 49. 

Orme, Robert, 86, 116, 171, 310, 345, 356, 434. 

Paohchakkadai, 429, 430. 

Padiruppuliydr, 102. 

Pakkirippalaiyam, 24, 338. 

Palaki, 27, 29. 

Palar, the (river), 224. 

Pandara Madali, 155, 394. 

Pannada, 398.* 

Panon, M., 339. 

Panruti, 213, 340, 342. 

P&payya Pillai, 335, 428, 441. 

P&ppantaDgal, 127. 

Papu Reddi, 221, 222. 

Parasurama Pillai, or Parasuraman, 57, 69, 373, 419. 

Paravaiyar, the (river), 269. 
ratt&mpakkam, 337. 

Pattep§ttai, 389, 395, 406, 407, 411, 414. 

Pavadai Nayakkan (Paranaiken), 345, 397. 

Payanghat, 441. 

Peddu Chetti, Uttira, 201. 

Pedda NAyakkan, 15, 16, 24, 276, 407. 

Pegu, 184. 

Pelling, Thomas, 127. 

Pennar, the (river), 318, 395. 

Pennattttr, 427. 

Periya Perum&l Pillai, 228, 229. 

Periyanna Mudali, 60, 196. 

Periyanna Nayinar, 270, 324. 

Persia, 108. 

Perumbai, 41. 

Perumukkal, 48, 49,115, 408, 420. 

Phalkon[Falcon], Don Constantine, 380. 

Phalkon, Constantine, 380. 

Pichav&di, 115. 

Pilavoine, M., 377, 378. 

Pir Muhammad, 187, 188, 252. 

Pir Zada, 262, 303, 304, 805. 
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Ploasquelot, 217. 

Pfilftr, 158, 160, 172, 208, 216, 248, 262, 288, 390. 

Pondichery, 1, 7,12, 17, 18, 20, 25, 26, 31, 35,36, 38, 39, 40, 41, 45, 46, 
53, 54, 75, 93, 94, 98, 109, 119, 120, 121, 143, 151, 156, 158, lbl, 162, 
169, 172, 182, 183, 185, 180, 187,200, 212, 217, 218, 224, 225, 227. 

236,241, 242, 244, 249, 251, 253, 256, 263, 264, 269 , 281, 282, 287, 

289, 295, 297, 299, 307, 308, 309, 318, 325, 326, 330, 332, 347, 3 ‘8, 

361, 367, 379, 384, 385, 386, 391, 397, 420, 422, 427, 429, 436. 

Ponnayyar, 206. 

Ponneri, 4. 

Poona, 398. 

Poonamalloo, 4,91,93,94,95, 99, 115, 131, 145, 160,235,299, 346,3.'5, 


356, 437. 

Porohor, M., 411. 

Porto Novo, 4,5, 128, 130, 131, 132, 137, 196, 251, 254, 256, 263, 26g. 

271, 272, 273, 315, 317, 318, 320, 322, 326, 333, 361. 

Postlii, 103. 

Prakasa Muclali, 407. 

Pratab Singh, 345. 

Prince, 126, 127, 2-0, 271, 327, 380. 

Pulicat, 225, 407. 

Pnllal, 318, 322, 337. 

Pftngunam, 339. 

Pnnnai, 211, 224. 

Purisai, 208 
Pfttturai, 70. 

Puymorin, M., 61, 85. 


Qalandar Khtln, Coja, 325. 

Quedah, 273, 394. 

Quilon, 409. . 

Qutb-ud-din, or Qutb ud-din ’Ali Khan, 25,31, 32, 58, 60, 70, 75, 7b, 89 

91, 98, 140, 181, 192, 429. 
lUchftr, 369, 384. 

Raghava Pandit, 213, 214, 262, 263. 

Raghoji Bkonsla, 51, 111, 290, 291, 398, 431 
Haghnn&tha Das, see Ramad&s Pandit. 

Raghunatha;Nayinar, 302. 

Rahim Sahib, 268. 

Rftjagiri, 429. 

Rajahmondry, 10, 180, 218, 288, 375 
Ra>j& Rflm Singh,'308, 309. 

R&3§ndrasw&mi, 212. 

R&j6 Pandit,"69, 87, 88. 

Rpmabhadra Reddi, 286. 
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Rmnabhadra Reddi, Chilka, 233 

MmSandr! tttoTuljt 87, 88, 90, 182, 195, 298, 305, 343, SOB, 398, 
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RAmadas Pandit (jUji Raghunatha Das), 73, 89, 90,91, 124, 183, 252, 
266, 330, 347, 381, 431, 432. 

Ramakrishna Chetti, 3, 112, 113. 

Ramanji Pandit, 320. 

Rama Raja (RamaiAzu), 95, 291, 398. 

Ramayyan, 132, 135, 138. 

Rainnad, 435. 

Ramoji Pandit, 270. 

Ranga Achariy&r, 437. 

Rangappan, 185. a 

Ranga Pillai, see Ananda Ranga Pillai. 

Ranga Pillai (writer), 185, 275, 33o. 

Ranga Pillai (Anziya Pillai’s s:n), 103 

R an g6 Pandit, 96, 252, 258, 338, 348, 360, 397, 399, 443. 

Ranjangudi, 433. 

Rayatfanalldr, 103, 266. 

Raztl Sahib, or Muhammad Raza Sahib, 8, 15, 21, 22, 31, 40, 69, 91, 92 
105, 145, 148,164, 33G, 343, 367, 3S3. 

Razzaq ’All Sahib, 375* 

Ret.tai Alagr&mam, 102. 

Robin b, Benjamin, 276. 

Roburent, M., 399. 

Rouill6, M.de, 244. 

Roy N&roji, 126. 

Ruby (ship), 394. 

R-ftm, see Constantinopole. 


S’aadat.-ul-lah Kh&n, 31, 97. 

S’ad-ud-din Khan, or S’aadat-ud-dln Kh&n, 78, 368. 


Sad&aiva Pillai, 334, 443. 

Sad&siva lleddi, 286. 

Sadras, 127, 160,185, 225, 254, 378. 

Safdar ’All Khan, 101, 135, 140, 156, 171, 203, 235, 358. 


Safdar Husain Kh&n, 213, 205 
Sahu R&ja, 95, 291, 431. 
Saidapet, 245. 

St. Germain, Renault de, 243. 


St. Hilaire, Marie, 161. 

Saint-Marc, M,, 9, 

St. Paul, M. de, 86, 236, 238, 327 328, 346, 354, 397, 402, 429. 
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St. Thom6,102. 

Saiyid Budan, 57, 59, 60 

Saiyid Lashkar Khan, 11, 20, 26, 26, 29, 44, 55, 56, 59, 97, 101, 106, 109> 
118, 131, 134, 136, 140, 141, 150, 154, 156, 158, 176, 177, 178, 182, 183, 
191, 195, 211, 249. 

Saiyid Madadud-din, 342, 343, 345, 

Saiyid Muhammad, 319. 

Saiyid Sahib, 249, 280, 237, 328, 330, 353. 

Saiyid Sharif Khan, 44, 96, 97, 106, 131, 150, 153, 176, 182, 191, 195. 
Saiyid*ul-lah Khau, 80. • 

Salubat Jang, 430, 431, 132, 441. 

Salabafc Khan, 309. 

S&lavfikkam, 160. 

Salem, 245, 275, 299. 

S&m&chariyar, 257, 258. 

Sambhtlji Mo, or Sambhdji Raja, 88, 398, 419. 

Sambu Das (Bukkanji), 179, 259, 267, 268. 

SampAti Mo, 3, 4, 128, 129, ISO, 132,135. 137, 13S, 227, 228. 

Sandasi, 320, 321. 

Sankar&Mrayaiia Pillai, 434, 436. 

SaukarapJrik, 259, 26S. 

Santappan, 14, 334, 350, 351. 

S&ram, 115. 

Sarup Lala, 273. 

Satara, 398, 431, 432. 

Sattar Kh&n, 196 

Sau Hhdji Kao, see Bh&ji Rao. 

Saunders, Thomas, 276, 349, 390, 395, 430, 440. 

S&vanflr, 182, 290, 303, 343, 395, 398, 420. 

Savarimuttu, 3 i 0, 335. 

Sawal Jai Singh, or Jai Singh II, 308, 309. 

Sayal (hills), 49. 

Sohonamille, Madame, 307. 

Seguniya Pillai, or Seguni, 57, 59, 60, 73, 74. 

Seigneur, M., 427. 

Sengamaladaa Nayakkan, 406. 

Seranur, 417. 

Seringapatam, 83, 84. 

S§shachala Chetti, 164. 

SSahiidri Pillai, 228. 

Seshagiri Pandit, 320, 321. 

SfishaRao, 122, 139. 

Shahjahanabad, 30. 

Shah Nawaz Kh&n, 10, 11, 25, 35, 41, 42, 43, 44, 49, 52, 53, 54, 58, 02, 65, 
66, 67, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 76, 92, 97, 106, 109, 124, 133, 137, 144, 146, 
146, 147, 177, 183, 184, 191, 193, 194, 195, 225, 226, 227, 232, 235, 236, 
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246, 252, 260, 263, 26*. 279, 280, 287, 288, 290, 296, 298, 346, 347, 355, 
375, 381, 384, 404, 420, 432. 

Sbaikhabad, 52. 

Shaikh Ahmad, 4, 128, 130, 132, 137, 138. 

Shaikh ftaWD,’ 15, 126, 128, 139, 142, 143, 160, 165, 1G6, 167, 168, 231, 
251, 254, 255, 257, 258, 259, 261, 265, 266, 293, 302, 337, 342, 349, 3o5, 
359, 3S0, 389, 412, 413, 432, 433. 

Shaikh Ibr&him, 15, 57, 139, 218, 231, 251, 253, 256, 2o7, 293. 

Shaikh Imam, 353. 

Shaikh Muhammad Sharif, 122, 123, 124, 413. 

Shaikh Sahib, 196, 320. 

Sharif S&hib, 278. 

Sh8r Jansr, 225, 290, 291. 

Sholinghur, 288. 

Si ; im, 380. 

Siddhi Khan, 196. 

Sinappayyan,126. 

Singana, 127. 

Sirpi, 11 1 88, 210, 213, 236. 

Siruvattilv, 340. 

Sitarama Ayyar, 371. 

Sivaganga, 435. 

Sivaji, t-8, 398. 

S, v a Kao (Manuk6ji, or Kdnukdyi), 306, 387. 

Siyalam, 239, 350. 

Smith, Charles, 161. 

Smith, Joseph, 356 
Soiquit, Cojq, 261. 

Sombreuil, M., 258, 259, 338. 

Sonnappayyan, 276. 

Soppur, 324. 

Sora Mudali Blarakk&yur, or Sora Mudali, 478, 4*-4. 

Boran&vftr, 334, 338, 339. 

Sorapp'dr, 324. 

Sornay, M., 369. 

Sonde, M., 321, 323, 328, 331, 332, 362, 363. 

Spain, 16*. 

slitlbayyan'c^kil), 13, 57, 59, 60, 70, 71/87, 144, 181, 192, 203, 204, 300, 
301, 329, 396, 397. 

Sultan, Cojaj 1,2. 

Sult&nji, see Nimb&lakar, Sanoji. 

Sanguvar, 196. 

Sftrappa Mudali, 327, 328, 414. 

Surat, 10, 95, *9, 309. 

S-w&mikannn Pillai, Mr., 22 
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Taohchakkadu,294. 

Tadpatri, 21. 

Takht. Singh, 308, 309. 

Tanappa Mudali, or Ohinna Mudali, or Lazar, 159, 174, 175, 222, 223, 232, 
236, 237, 255, 414. 

Tani Chett.i, 1!3. 

Tanjore, 7, 28, 89, PO, 92, 93, 122, 123, 145, 169, 179, 193, 194, 201, 259, 
260, 267, 268, 299, 300, 301, 345, 359, 374, 396, 397, 406. 

Taql Sahib, 130, H O, 171, 173, 199, 200, 203, 204, 208, 213, 2)4. 216, 243, 
248, 249, 250. 

Tara Bai Umma Bai, 431. 

TenuBserim, or Tonaesery, 380. 

Tannavaraya Mudali, 327, 394. 

Tennavaraya Pillai, 394. 

Thana, 419. 

Thurston, Mr., 114, 313. 

Timiri, 231, 281,2S9, 317, 348, 353. 

Tindivannni, 4S, 49. 145, 155, 406, 408, 417, 420. 

Tinnevelly, 153, 434, 435, 436, 438. 

Tirtanagari, 4, 118, 146, 155, 442. 

Tiruchelvaraya Mudali, 402. 

Tirukkoyilftr, 372, 377, 379, 381. 

Tiruraalai Rao, 444. 

Tirumalai Rao (Kanukoyi, or Mannkfiji), 96, 262, 306, 353, 397. 

Tiropati, 11. 
riruppach'Ar, 1, 437. 

Tiruppali dhetti, Karanapuram, 326. 

TiruppappuliyUr, 275, 318, 322, 332. 

Tiruvakkarai, 75, 115. 

Tiruvalluvar, 167. 

Tiruvanuamalai, 11 , 381, 382, 385, 388, 442. 

TiruvaUiyd.r, 160. 

TirnvSndipuram, 94, 318, 333. 

Tiruvennanalldr, 310, 333, 369, 370. 

Tiruviti, 3, 116, 145, 155, 2'3. 246, 251, 254, 256, 257, 258, 259, 265, 269, 

286, 289, 294, 295, 310, 314, 321, 333, 338, 340, 341, 343, 348, 355, 357 

364, 365, 366, 369, 372, 373, 376, 377, 379, 380, 404, 440, 442 
Tiruvottiy-ftr, 299, 401. 

Titfcarappa Mudali, 434, 435, 436. 

Tod, Colouel, 309. 

Tori Chetti, 308. 

Tranquebar, 429, 430. 

Travancore, 104, 105, 125, 409, 418. 

Tribert, M. (TiravSr), 292. 

Trichinopoly, 20, 54, 89, 90, 92, 93, 94, 122, 123, 145, 153, 193, 195, 202, 

227, 259, 310, 367; 387, 388, 389, 413, 431, 433, 435, 436, 437, 439, 441, 

442. 
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T'dkkanampakkara, 116, 355. 

Tumbaiydr, 389. 

Turaiydr, 221. 

Tnrenne, Marshal, 86. 

Tyagu, 62, 165, 203, 3c5, 387. 

Udaiyarpalaiyam, 222, 245, 299. 

Udaya Thevan, Maravan, 435. 

Ulundftr, 302. 

Urchatu, 19. 

"frsbto, 62. 

Utramallftr, 160, 254, 266, 274. 

Vaippdr, 371. 

Vaithilinga Mndali, 364. 

Vaithilinga Pillai, 434, 435, 436. 

Valaippandal, 406. 

Vala Marl&ndi Raja, Vanji, 104, 125, 409, 418, 423. 

Valikond&pnracn, 299, -433. 

Valud&vftr, 13, 24, 25, 23, 27, 49, 57, 65, 72, 84, 101, 103, 123, 3 30, 139, 
141, 143, 144, 148, 158, 172, 250, 251, 280, 324, 386, 387, 443. 

Varadappa Nayakkan, 342, 354. 

Varadar&ja Reddi, 221, 222. 

Vasavappa Chetti, 308. 

Vaaud§va Pandit, 161, 162. 

Vellaikkayyan, 352. 

Vellim§ttiip§ttai, 420. 

Vellore, 27, 288, 425, 432, 433, 439. 

Venkanna Chetti, Ravva, 113. 

Venkannan, 308. 

Venkat&chala Chetti, GuntUr, 4, 113, 281, 282, 383, 284, 285, 286, 400. 
Venkataehala Chetti, Salatu, 400. 

Venkat&chalam, 48. 

Venkatagiri, 261. 

Venkatagiri Mulavai, 398. 

Venkatamin&lpettai, or Venkatampetfcai, 3,146,155,229, 251, 379, 442, 443. 
Venkata Rao, 302, 356. 

VenkatSsan, 320. 

Vigilant (ship), 394. 

Vignerenx, M., 85. 

Vijayaraghava Nayakkan, 406, 407. 

Vikrav&ndi, 303. 

Villinjum (Brinjohn), 410. 

Villiyanalldr, 7, 12, 13, 23, 26, 74, 85, 92, 103, 112, 116, 139, 142, 143, 164, 
166, 170, 233, 275, 316, 335. 

Viliupnram, 4, 145, 155, 213, 246, 251,253, 254,256, 273,276, 289,310 
320, 322, 324, 361, 364, 365, 370, 372, 376, 382, 404, 408, 412, 418. 
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Vincens, M., 343. 

Vir& Clietti, 286, 315, 361 
Vira Uhetti, KangipAti, 326, 361. 
Viramaraja, 407, 416. 

Vira Nayakkan, 201. 

Viraraghava CJhet.t.i, 113. 
Viswanaf.ha llecldi, 286. 
Vizagapatam, 127, 358, 390. 


Wandiwash, 25, 31, 121, 122. 127, 129, 130, 135, 140, 141, 153, 156,158, 
160, 161,164, 171, : 72, 179, 190, 191, 199, 200, 203, 204, 208, 209, 248, 
249, 360, 373, 376, 380. 

Weber, M., 331. 

Yaohama Nayakkan, 444. 

Y&nam, 51, 125, 141, 14G, 148, 149, 164, 179, 180, 217, 218, 230, 308, 316. 
Zain-ud ’Ali Khan, 117. 
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INTRODUCTION. 




* 

The present instalment of the Diary covers 
the period from May 3, 1751, to December 8, 
1753. As will he seen from the list of entries, 
they are very irregular. No reason can be 
assigned for this, as it has not been possible to 
check the Madras transcript with the original 
Diary which was formerly preserved at Pondi- 
cliery, or even with the transcript made by 
M. Gallois-Montbrun. Mr. Singaravelu Pillai, 
to whom the discovery of the MS. was 
originally due and to whose courteous and 
learned aid I have often had recourse, informs 
mo that the Gallois-Montbrun papers were 
irreparably damaged by the cyclone which 
raged at Pondichery in 1916, and that the 
original Diary for this period has long since 
disappeared. More than one passage in the 
Madras transcript is evidently corrupt ; but 
the most important cases of this are indicated 
in my foot-notes. 

The eighteen months covered by the present 
part of Ranga Pillars Diary include much of 
a most dramatic nature. In May 1751, South 
India seemed at the feet of the French. Nasir 
Jang had been slain ; the Subahdari of the 
Deccan was held by a nominee of the French, 
supported by a French army. All that visibly 
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remained to be done was the reduction of a 
few small jaghirdars in the Carnatic and the 
capture of Tricliinopoly. It was not thought 
that the English could offer serious opposi¬ 
tion to this programme; and should they 
attempt it, their previous military record 
in the Carnatic augured no great power of 
resistance. 

Accordingly, after reducing a few of the 
Carnatic grandees to obedience and the pay¬ 
ment of tribute, Chanda Sahib set out with a 
body of French troops under the unenterpris¬ 
ing command of d’Auteuil to attack Tricliino- 
poly. Attempts had already been made to 
induce Muhammad ’Ali to acquiesce in the 
new state of things. In the very month in 
which this volume of the Diary opens, a cowle 
from Salabat Jang was sent to him with a 
letter from Dupleix, offering him the Govern¬ 
ment of the six circars under Chicacole. These 
documents are not mentioned by the diarist; 
probably he had no knowledge of them ; 
they are printed, it is believed for the first 
time, in the Appendix. But the terms offered 
were not good enough. They included the 
remission of all dues owing by Muhammad 
’All’s father ; but it appears that this was 
interpreted not to include the arrears of the 
chauth owing to the Marathas. Accordingly 
Muhammad ’Alt amused Chanda Sahib and 
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the Trench by continuing the negotiations, but 
at the same time he wrote urgently to the 
English at Fort St. David for their assistance 
in defending Trichinopoly. 

This was given, but notin the most effectual 
form. The senior English officer, Captain 
hudolf Gingons, was sent out with all the troops 
that could be spared from the'English garri¬ 
sons, but his idea of defending Trichinopoly 
was to march as fast as possible under the walls 
of that fortress and there remain. Nor could 
ho be drawn out into the open either by the 
near approach of Chanda Sahib or by the 
Urgent commands of the English Council. On 
his march to Trichinopoly he had had indeed 
a couple of skirmishes with the enemy ; and 
they seem to have inspired him with such 
distrust both of his own capacity of successful 
command and of his troops’ fighting powers 
that perhaps it was as well that ho refused 
action until a more confident and competent 
officer could control operations. 

But the French were under the leadership 
of an officer whose chief claim to command was 
his family connection with the Governor. 
D’Auteuil was a fair match for Gingens. Both 
could be trusted to take the greatest care not 
to come within striking distance of the other ; 
and if that happened by accident, to get out of 
l 'oach as fast as possible. Time and again 
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Chanda Sahib complained of the inaction of 
the principal French leader. He refused to 
cross the Coleroon. Even when the French 
had been encouraged by the distribution of 
2 lakhs of rupees, they still lay motionless in 
their encampment. In vain did Dupleix scold 
Madame d’Auteuil and write angry letters to 
his brother-in-law. At last in September 1751, 
he recalled him, and entrusted the command to 
a much younger officer, Jacques Law. 

It is curious to consider that all this time 
Dupleix had under his hand at Pondichery an 
officer of undoubted military talent. This was 
the Chevalier de la Tour. “ La Compagnie no 
scauroit trop menager de pareils officiers,” th9 
Pondichery Council had written of him in 1744. 
He had speedily proved the justice of their 
praise by demonstrating, before the battle of 
the Adyar, the effectiveness of artillery against 
Indian cavalry. But he probably lacked the 
courtier’s art, and certainly lacked the advan¬ 
tage of family relationship with the Governor. 
Accordingly he was passed over, and presently 
resigned rather than serve under liis junior 
d’Auteuil. This nepotism must be included 
among the causes which ruined Dupleix. 
D’Auteuil was useless as a soldier and trea¬ 
cherous as a negotiator. His employment in 
positions of trust was a great mistake. Indeed 
the statesman is often enough in the same 
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position as the card-player. Neither can afford 
to neglect opportunities ; he who does so will 
most bitterly repent it, whether at the bridge- 
table or at the Council-board. 

As if to point this truth, at the very 
moment when Dupleix was ignoring his own 
trump-card, the English Governor, Thomas 
Saunders, despatched Clive - against Arcot. 
The secret of the project seems to have been 
well kept. Clive and his detachment sailed 
from St. David’s on August 22 O.S. ; hut news 
that wo were sending men against Arcot did 
not reach Dupleix for a week. The blame of 
this must not lie upon llanga Pillai. Dupleix 
had already ceased to employ him to gather 
political news, which duty was left to the 
care of Madame Dupleix. The siege itself 
made little impression upon people in Pondi- 
chery. They did not know that they were 
watching the turn of the tide. Dupleix alone 
regarded it as serious, and that because 
it threatened to derange the precariously 
balanced condition of the French finances. 
Ho was so angry at this horrid thought that 
the Chief Dubash feared to appear before him. 
But otherwise the English enterprise was 
regarded as an insignificant raid which must 
come to a sudden end as soon as Chanda Sahib 
had possession of Trichinopoly. llanga Pillai 
therefore records no details of the ovent which 
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seems of so great importance in English 
eyes. Nor does he dwell upon the great 
victory which Clive achieved soon after at 
Cauverypauk. Indeed, apart from the cursory 
accounts of the subsequent captures of 
Covelong and Chingleput, one gathers little 
from Ranga Pillai about Clive’s activities and 
importance in these critical years, except by 
an accidental remark that, when Dupleix 
seized the company of Swiss troops passing by 
Pondichery at sea, he hoped that lie was going 
to capture the great Englishman. 

Meanwhile operations dragged on against 
Tricliinopoly. Law proved a more enterpris¬ 
ing soldier than d’Auteuil, but equally unskil¬ 
ful. The progress of events is occasionally 
mentioned ; but we are told nothing of import¬ 
ance and little of interest. The most curious 
incident recorded by the diarist is certainly 
that amusing case of diamond cut diamond, 
mentioned in the Diary of December 31, 1751, 
when one of Muhammad ’All’s commanders 
tried to entrap Hasan-ud-din by a pretended 
desire to desert and join Chanda Sahib, while 
Hasan-ud-din displayed equal good faith. 
Hasan-ud din was of course a special mark for 
Muhammad ’All’s vengeance because he was 
believed to have been the man who slew 
Anwar-ud-din at the battle of Ambur. Later 
on we find him kept a close prisoner after he 
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bad fallen intb the hands of the English, 
and on April 28, 1753, is entered a long and 
interesting account of his escape from Fort 
St. David. 

But if we learn little from the Diary about 
the siege of Trichinopoly, we learn a great deal 
about the coming of the news of Chanda Sahib’s 
tragic fate. Pondichcry was full of strange 
rumours. Law was said to have deserted to 
the English. On June 13, 1752, a refugee came 
in disguised in Moorish turban and gown, with 
news of cl ’Auteuil’s defeat. After hearing his 
news, Duploix conducted him to his wife’s 
apartments, looking so troubled that Ranga 
Pillai retired to his own office rather than 
encounter him. Two days later came the 
tidings that Chanda Sahib had been made 
prisoner, none the less bitter because Fort 
St. David welcomed the event with a salute. 
And on June 17 arrived the defeated 
cl’Auteuil bearing news that Chanda Sahib 
was not only captured but executed. Dupleix 
was overwhelmed. He would not go to 
mass; he could not even eat his dinner. 
It was indeed the downfall of all his 
plans. Not that he was quite unprepared to 
do without Chanda Sahib ; had he not already 
obtained for himself a sanad from Salabat Jang 
appointing him Subahdar of the Carnatic ? 
And had he not decided that if Chanda Sahib 
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objected to this transfer of power, that recal¬ 
citrant prince should be shipped off to Mecca 
to repent of his misdeeds ? But such a 
removal of Chanda Sahib was a very different 
matter from having him defeated and slain by 
an enemy, and by an enemy whom he had a 
hundred times represented to the Company 
and the ministers as powerless and on the point 
of overthrow. While Kanga Pillai reflected 
that the injustice of his French masters had 
thus brought about the downfall of their ally, 
Dupleix perceived that events had belied his 
promises and that this misfortune was but the 
precursor of worse. 

All the year was unfortunate for Dupleix’ 
schemes. Scarcely a month earlier, news had 
come that the treasury of Salabat Jang was 
exhausted. Only a week beforehand he had 
scolded the merchants because they were 
applying for money with which to carry on 
the investment instead of providing it (con¬ 
trary to age-old custom) out of their own funds. , I 
lie was at his wit’s end for money when this ^ I 
political catastrophe befell. 

The arrival of the Europe shipping permit¬ 
ted him a short respite. He once more sent an 
army into the field, under the command this 
time of his nephew, de Kerjean, freshly come 
from gathering golden laurels in the Deccan. 
The English too made a blunder. For once in 
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a way Saunders was deserted by bis usual 
sound good sense, and projected an attack 
upon Gingee. In vain did Lawrence go up 
by boat from Fort St. David to Madras in 
order to represent the unwisdom of this 
measure. Tlie expedition proceeded under 
the command of an officer newly arrived from 
Europe, Major Ivinneer. He was never able 
to make an attempt upon Gingee, in spite of 
the story told by Ranga Pillai of his repulse 
before that fortress ; but he contrived to get 
himself well-beaten by Kerjean at Yikravandi, 
and Dupleix saw himself once more on the 
high-road to victory, while Madame declared 
that now at last God would bless them with 
the head of Muhammad ’Ali. The threatened 
prince was however destined to survive for 
another forty years. 

That was in the month of August. To¬ 
wards the close of the month Kerjean had 
orders to advance southward to check the 
raids of the Maratha horse who accompanied 
the army of Muhammad Ali. It appears that 
the distrust which Dupleix had felt about his 
nephew’s capacity to defeat the English early 
in the month had given place to a considerable 
degree of confidence. On September 2, he 
tells Ranga Pillai that the rains alone have 
prevented the Fr'ench troops from attacking 
the English. The author of the action which 
B 
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followed must have been Dupleix himself. 
His caution only reawakened after the crush¬ 
ing defeat which Kerjean suffered at Bahur on 
September 5. We may at least be sure that 
they are wrong who conjecture Kerjean felt 
anxiety about being superseded by the arrival 
of any officer with the troops which were still 
expected ; he was the Governor’s nephew ; 
what surer guarantee could he have asked ? 

The defeat of Bahur reduced the French to 
military inactivity for the next six months. 
But this only redoubled the political activity 
of Dupleix. First we have the efforts to 
seduce Muhammad ’All. By a strange piece 
of fortune the very day that brought the news 
of d’Auteuil’s defeat and surrender at Ranjan- 
gudi, brought also letters from Salabat Jang 
agreeing to leave Muhammad ’Ali in peaceful 
possession of Trichinopoly. The position was 
too critical for a moment to be lost. That 
very day Dupleix wrote to Saunders offering 
a settlement on those terms. The English had 
already heard that Law was on the point of 
surrender. Thoy therefore considered the 
offer as dictated by circumstances with which 
Salabat Jang had no manner of concern. 
Their scepticism was doubtless natural; but, 
unless Ranga Pillai was misinformed in a 
matter on which he is usually reliable enough, 
they were mistaken. But Dupleix pitched his 
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terms too high. He demanded the release of 
all prisoners before he would pursue the nego¬ 
tiations further. To his opponents this looked 
as if he were inviting them to give up for 
nothing the positive advantages gained at 
Trichinopoly. Accordingly nothing came of 
the opening. Before Bahur he contemptuously 
rejected Muhammad ’All’s offer of jaghirs ; 
after Bahur he similarly treated the latter’s 
offer to act under him as Naib. Nothing but 
the release of the prisoners would satisfy him. 
In that the event proved him to be unwise. 
He was demanding what the English alone 
could concede, and, one must suppose, inten¬ 
tionally rejecting Muhammad ’All’s overtures. 

The reason doubtless was financial. 
Muhammad ’All had no resources with which 
to buy pardon for the troubles which his • 
English friends had caused ; nor could he be 
trusted to give the French that exclusive devo¬ 
tion which they required. Dupleix therefore 
remained bent on destroying him, if that could 
in any way be accomplished. And the 
Hawab’s folly afforded an opening by which 
Hupleix could still hope to split up the con¬ 
federacy which had brought Chanda Sahib to 
Eis humble grave at Trichinopoly. That con¬ 
federacy had included two groups, the Nawab, 
ihe Baja of Tanjore and the English, who 
NVe re the natural enemies of Chanda Sahib and 
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the French, and the Mysoreans and Morari Rao, 
who were ready to join either side for what 
they could get out of them. On November 8, 
1751, Chanda Sahib is reported to have come 
to an agreement with Mysore, which Dnpleix 
disliked as it afforded no supplies of ready 
money; presently Muhammad ’Ali overbid 
his rival with an offer of Trichinopoly, and on 
December 13 the French knew that Mysore 
was going to join the other side. This also 
carried with it the assistance of Morari Rao who 
with a considerable body of Maratha cavalry 
had taken temporary service with Nandi Raja, 
the Mysorean leader. As soon as Chanda 
Sahib was safely underground, Nandi Raja 
claimed the immediate execution of Muham¬ 
mad ’All’s promises ; this was refused ; and the 
news of the resulting quarrel was known in 
Pondichery on July 7,1752. This was enough 
to set Dupleix and his wife to work at once, 
though the intrigue apparently was not 
known to the diarist until October. It was 
not immediately successful with Nandi Raja, 
who had already spent so much money before 
Trichinopoly that he was reluctant to contri¬ 
bute more, while Dupleix only cared for his 
alliance on condition of its providing funds 
for his continuing the war against Muhammad 
’Ali. Accordingly the negotiation lingered on 
until February 1753 when Dupleix was able 
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to bring Mysore to terms by applying the 
threat of invasion by Salabat Jang and Bussy. 
When the matter was at last settled, Nandi 
Raja agreed to pay four lakhs of rupees down 
and three lakhs a year until Tricliinopoly was 
captured. Of these affairs we find little or 
nothing in the diary. Probably little was 
going forward in 1752, when the diary is full, 
whereas when the negotiation must have been 
niost active, in the first two months of 1753, 
the diary is very incomplete. 

However Banga Pillai tells us a good deal 
about the agreement with Morari Bao. On 
October 20 wo hear that he has been promised 
a lakh and a quarter a month. On November 
26 we find the substance of a letter addressed 
to him, together with a statement that an 
agreement had been reached ; and a month 
later we read of the formal conclusion of a 
treaty, to which both parties solemnly swore, 
setting their finger-marks to the documefit in 
saffron. By this Morari Bao was promised 
a present of two lakhs, payable half at once 
and half in a month’s time, with a regular 
subsidy of a lakh a month, and as honourable 
a reception when he came to Pondichcry as had 
been formerly accorded to Muzaffar Jang. 

The main difficulty was to make good the 
faucial part of these proposals. Papayya 
lll ai, the heir of generations of beggars and 
c 
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Receiver-General of tlie country revenues, was 
called upon to find tlie money immediately 
required. It appears that he was unable to 
do so and that (without the knowledge of 
Dupleix) he settled matters for the moment 
by giving his bond for a lakh and a half for 
the lakh that had been promised in cash. 

The natural expedient which occurred to 
Dupleix to secure the performance of his new 
obligations was to create a now Nawab. The 
person whom he thought most likely to pay 
highly for that honour was the man who had 
already slain two Nawabs, Murtaza ’All Khan 
of Yellore. Here again Ranga Pillai says 
nothing of the details, but he describes 
Murtaza ’All’s visit to Pondichery in March 
1753. The now Nawab arrived on the 7tli 
and departed on the 26th. Dupleix thought 
but lightly of his creature, and spoke of him 
in terms oven coarser than he usually allowed 
himself about his Indian allies, declaring that 
he looked as if he was the son of a vagrant 
French surgeon who had once lived at Yellore. 
At last Murtaza ’All departed, full of promises 
of the money .he would send as soon as he got 
back to Yellore, “ being desirous,” as Ranga 
Pillai observes, “ to get away quietly without 
being troubled to remain.” 

But these expedients afforded only tempo¬ 
rary reliefs. In July 1753, Ranga Pillai 
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reckoned that Papayya Pillai had furnished 
(probably in the previous twelve months) 4 or 
5 lakhs from the country revenues, and that 
Nandi Raja, Murtaz a ’All, Mudamiah of 
Chidambaram, etc., had supplied about 10 
lakhs more. But all this had been spent and 
more besides. In the following August even 
Salabat Jang was demanding money, though 
of course in vain. The fact seems to have 
been that French control of the Deccan was 
more beneficial to individuals than to the 
State. Bussy was a great man but an expen¬ 
sive general. He might go home with a 
fortune, buy an estate and marquisate, and 
marry into a ducal family ; Dupleix and his 
wife might receive presents and jaghirs and 
even devote part of their fortune to the wars 
of the Carnatic ; but it does not appear that 
the Company’s treasury ever reaped any benefit 
from the great adventure of the Deccan, which, 
apart from private gains, never even paid 
for itself. All through 1753 Dupleix was 
hard-pressed for money. He even became so 
irritable with his perpetual money difficulties 
that he entirely lost his temper when he 
received a bill for 3 lakhs from Nandi Raja 
payable six weeks after sight, and Madame 
had to assure the vakil that she would explain 
things to him. 
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This scarcity of money naturally embar¬ 
rassed liis relations with Morari Rao. That 
chieftain was no altruist to fight without pay. 
Even in April 1753 he had begun to complain 
of the arrears into which his subsidy was 
falling. In July he was preparing to withdraw. 
At this time he addressed a letter to Dupleix 
in which he pointed out with great clearness 
the military defects of his ally’s policy : “ You 
should undertake only one affair at a time,” 
he says. “ But you indiscreetly seek to finish 
all affairs at the same time. . . . How can 

you hope to succeed everywhere at once ? First 
you tell me to march against Arcot, then 
against Trichinopoly, then against Devikottai, 
and then against Chidambaram and Vriddha- 
chalam. If you write thus where can I go 
and how can affairs prosper ? My coming has 
cost you money, but I have lost good sardars, 
my younger brothers, and many men, without 
succeeding at any point.” Little service was 
henceforth to be obtained from this ill-satisfied 
and ill-directed auxiliary ; and at the close of 
the year we read of the escape of his hostage 
from Pondichery. The alliance with Morari 
Rao was at an end. It had been broken partly 
by Dupleix’ failure to pay, partly by the offers 
made on behalf of the Nawab. 

Nor was the alliance with Nandi Raja 
much more fruitful of military results. The 
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Mysoreans and French lay before Trichinopoly 
all the year through without securing one 
substantial success. In three considerable 
actions they were well beaten by Lawrence 
while Dupleix was amused by false rumours 
of victory. At the close of the year Papayya 
Pillai brought him news that Mainville had 
succeeded in his attempted escalade ; but the 
same day he had to return to his master and 
tell him it was all a mistake, receiving in 
return “the usual courtesy of kicks and 
blows.” 

Even in the Deccan events were more 
flattering than prosperous. Soon after the 
death of Chanda Sahib news came that Ghazi- 
ud-din was coming from Delhi to dispute 
possession of the seven Subalis with Salabat 
Jang, and that he was to be supported by 
the whole force of the Marathas. While the 
event of this was still depending, Dupleix 
received the parwana from the Emperor con¬ 
firming Salabat .Tang's grant of the Carnatic. 
Ranga Pillai’s narrative throws no direct light- 
on the contested authenticity of the document; 
he was not in the secret, if secret there were ; 
but ho tells us how Dupleix went out in state 
to receive it, with the naubat, the Fisli- 
standard, and flags oil elephants and horses ; 
a nd how delighted the Governor was, even 
3 u st after Bahur with his nephew lying 
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desperately wounded and his army destroyed, 
at receiving the parwana written on paper 
such as was used in a formal address to one of 
equal rank. If the parwana were genuine, 
lavish gifts must have gone to procure it ; and 
in any case, whether it really bore the signature 
of the Protector of the World and the Champion 
of the Faith, or whether it had been concocted 
by some mutasaddi at Hyderabad or Delhi, it 
may be doubted whether it was worth its cost. 

That Dupleix should have so valued it, or 
affected so to value it, betrays the obsession 
which he shared with Bussy, and indeed even 
with his English contemporaries,—the curious 
respect felt for the name of the Moghul coupled 
as it was with a complete contempt for the 
actual powers of India. It seems odd that 
people, in most ways so clear-sighted, should 
have been deceived by the empty name of 
Delhi. The empire stood ready to fall into 
whatever hands were skilful and strong enough 
to seize it. Yet Dupleix and Bussy plumed 
themselves on the position they had secured 
in the Deccan because half a century earlier 
that position would have enabled them to give 
the law to the Carnatic. And when Ghazi- 
ud-din was poisoned—by Salabat Jang’s 
mother, as the usual story runs, by his kitchen- 
people, as the Southern shroffs told Ranga 
PiHai, _ it still seemed ^orth while, in spite of 
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Salabat Jang’s bankruptcy, to keep a French 
contingent at Hyderabad for the sake of the 
legal fictions which Dupleix was thus enabled 
to put forward, and which he hoped would 
seem more imposing at London than they did 
at Madras. 

Meanwhile ill-success was plainly reflected 
in his temper. More than once -Ranga Pillai 
feared to approach him ; and Papayya Pillai, 
his successful rival, must have often wondered 
amidst his tribulations whether his success 
had been worth while. Nor was it only 
Indians who found him unapproachable. He 
abuses ships’ officers ; and vents his spite 
against Saunders in such inappropriate phrases 
as “ thievish dog ” and “ fool.” The combined 
effects of misfortunes and feminine persistency 
manifest themselves in another way. Madame 
was allowed to do very much what she pleased. 
She was permitted for instance to perform 
that startling deed which must have shaken 
the whole of Hindu Pondicliery to its founda¬ 
tions,—the baptism, namely, of a Hindu upon 
his death-bed, in spite of the protests of his 
relations, and the refusal of every respectable 
Christian priest in Pondicliery to have any¬ 
thing to do with it. Again in the Holy 
Week of 1758 Dupleix takes to unaccustomed 
observances, half-masting the flag and bestow¬ 
ing unusual sums in charity. “ But of what 
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avail is all this ? ” asks the Tamil courtier. 
“ God favours those only who turn from cruelty 
to do good.” 

With a quaint touch of irony, the wonder¬ 
ful new Gouvernement in the Fort, whence 
Dupleix was to have reigned all over Southern 
India, was just being finished when its builder 
learnt of Chanda Sahib’s death and Law s 
surrender. We catch glimpses of the allego¬ 
rical figures with which it was decorated and 
of the great hall plated with silver and hung 
with green-laced curtains. Lor its brief dura¬ 
tion of nine years—it had taken nearly twice 
that time to build—it was tbe most splendid 
palace of the South, with its gilded chambers, 
and wide cool verandahs and snow-white 
pillars. In 1761 most of its ornaments were 
bought by the Nawab Muhammad ’All, and 
probably used in his new palace of Chepauk. 
In neither case did they afford their owner 
much serenity of mind. It was as though a 
curse had clung to them. 

All this the diarist watched with many 
premonitions of disaster. The gods had 
bestowed much on Pondichery ; they were 
about to take back their gifts. The fortunate 
Governor who could not tear his shirt without 
finding reason to rejoice at the accident, had 
become the unconvinced hearer of flatter¬ 
ing prophecies in which the courtier himself 
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had ceased to believe. His intercourse with 
the Governor had declined much also. In the 
period covered by the present volume he 
attended daily, but it was only to report the 
amount of grain that had been carried into the 
town or the number of bales of cloth that had 
been packed. He had dropped for the most 
part out of political affairs, probably from the 
time when Madame began to become more 
prominent. More than one intrigue is here 
mentioned in which he took no part and of 
which apparently he had no knowledge. In 
spite of all, however, he contrived to hear a 
good deal, for even Madame could not dispense 
with agents from whom he learnt the current 
events. 
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MAY 1751. 

Monday , May 3 }—This morning the 
Governor sent for me. • After some talk, he 
went into his room ; but then, coming out 
again, asked me about the English near 
Tiruviti. I replied, ‘ They are still there. Mr. 
Cope and the other Europeans who attacked 
Madura but were forced to fly, have reached 
Trichinopoly. It took 150 dhoolies to bring 
the wounded to Devikottai. The Europeans 
also reached Devikottai in three parties of 50 
or 60 each. The Fort St, David people have 
W recalled Mr. Cope, who will certainly be 
blamed for what has happened." 5,000 Mysore 
horse and 10,000 foot are at Dindigul. When 
Mr. Cope marched to Madura that way, he 
disturbed them, so in revenge they lay in wait 
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to seize liim on his return ; but he escaped, as 
he passed by alone at night. Men say that 
they will teach Muhammad ’All Khan’s troops 
a lesson if they come near enough. This is 
what men are saying, but when Ghazi-ud-din 
Khan’s parwana came, it was said that they 
had sent help to Muhammad ’All Khan. So 
no one can say what they will do.’ The 
Governor then observed, ‘ In spite of repeated 
orders, the English obstinately continue their 
efforts, by reason of their shameless thirst for 
Muhammad ’All Khan’s money.’ I replied, 

1 They have no one to furnish money and help 
whenever needed, as- we have. The whole 
country laughs at their greediness.’—‘ True,’ 
he said and then asked if all the Bhuvanagiri 
money had been collected. . 

Wednesday , May 19} —This morning a 
Europe ship anchored in the roads and fired 
17 guns. She is the Due de Panne , Monsieur 
le Chevalier de Rhius, captain. I hear that 
she has on board 133 chests of silver, 40 bales 
of broadcloth, 40 soldiers, and a Portuguese 
gentleman. * 3 

1 0th Vaig&si, Prajotpatti. 

3 This was probably the Baron de Vielorie, who in the next month 
demanded the rendition of St. Thom6 from the English ( French 
Correspondence, 1751, pp. 15, etc.). As soon as the English Council heard 
of his arrival, they resolved that the place should be garrisoned and 
that Robins should make it defensible (Extraordinary Occurrences* 
May 27, 1751). 
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The Governor told the new merchants that 
they were fortunate, in that a Europe ship had 
arrived as soon as the Council had decided to 
appoint them Company’s merchants. 

When her captain came ashore, he saw 
the Governor, who afterwards told me the 
following neAvs :— 

‘ This ship has 133 chests of silver 1 and 40 
bales of broadcloth. The ship which sailed just 
before her has put into some harbour and will 
arrive in ten days. Forty soldiers have come 
by this ship, and there are more on the Avay. 
The old King of Portugal is dead, 2 and the 
young king is impetuous, so he made much 
ado about Mr. BoscaAven’s hoisting the English 
flag at Mylapore, demanding that Mr. BoscaAven 
should be punished ; and it lias been decided 
to hoist the Portuguese flag again. 2 Padre 
Antonio has been granted the title of bishop. 1 
Sixteen ships laden home from this place, 
Bengal, China, Mascareigne, etc., have reached 

----- —---hi-- 

1 10,000 marcs. Mbnoire fwur la Comp)agnie contre le sieur Dupleix , 
■Pieces Justificatives, p. 120. 

2 John V, who had reigned since 1706, was succeeded in 1750 by 
Joseph (1750—1777). 

3 I do not think official, representations were made in Europe 
reading the seizure of St. Thomd, but the Portuguese envoy 
(d Andrade) demanded the release of Padre Antonio Noronha, which 
^ as granted (Letter from d’Andrade, May 23, 1750, ap . State Papers 

oreign, Foreign Ministers, Portugal, No. 42, and Aid worth to the 
Admiralty, June 1, 1750, ap. Admiralty, 1-4119, P.R.O.). 

Bishop of Halicarnassus. See Cultru, Dupleix, p. 333, and the 
litres de Bussy , p. 98, n. 
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the Company’s port of L’Orient ; and the profit 
on their cargoes is a crore and a half of rupees 
more than usual. The English Company owes 
4 crores of rupees in Europe and a crore in 
Bengal; and the Madras merchants are in¬ 
debted to the Armenians ; so the English 
Company will break up and a new Company 
be formed.’ He went in to read his letters, arid 
went to Mortandi Choultry in the evening. 

I do not know why the Portuguese noble 
has come out by this ship. 

Saturday , May 22 }—At sunrise this morn¬ 
ing, Rama Rao, vakil of Balaji Rao, son of 
Nawab Bhaji Rao, arrived with presents. 
M. Albert, 1 2 M. Delarche, Ananda Ranga Rai 
the Victorious, who merits the viziership, 3 
Papayya Pillai and others, accompanied him 
from the Valudavur gate to the gate of the Fort 
with the Company’s dancing-girls and their 
attendant musicians and actors, the Company’s 
palankins, peons, naubat, etc. The military 
wore drawn out and the kettledrums sounded. 
When the gifts were brought and presented 
to the Governor, a salute of 15 guns was 
fired. 4 


1 12t,h Vaigaxi, Prajdtpatti. 

- Francis Xavier, brother of Mme. Dupleix. 

3 The diarist. 

* This embassy must have been in consequence of the terms made 
by Bussy near the Kistna with Bftiaji Rao about six weeks earlier. 
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The Governor’s present consisted of four 
brilliant and costly jewels, with five boxes 
containing precious stones, and a horse. 
Madame’s present consisted of rich cloths and 
garments, with two jewels and three boxes 
containing precious stones. 1 

As the Governor is still out of town, I went 
to the nut-godown this morning, and then 
came home. 

I hear that Shaikh Hasan marched five or 
six days ago with 2,000 musketeers against 
Bommarajapalaiyam. I also hear that Chanda 
Sahib has reached Tiruvannamalai, on his way 
to Trichinopoly, 2 and that he will halt there 10 
or 15 days and pay up his sepoys and horsemen. 
To-night I heard that the English army had 
reached Tiruvennanallur. 3 

Monday , May 24 }—The Governor told me 
to write letters to the Raj As of Mysore and 
Tanjore and to the 72 poligars of Trichino¬ 
poly. 5 


1 rhe Tamil of this passage is obscure and possibly corrupt. 

■ ... ln tbe previous month he had received the submission of the 
s ccur^ aiS Arm and Vellore ; and regarded the Carnatic as 


. ^ngens was ordered to march to Utatftr, in order to cover 
^ fmopoly, on May ^(Extraordinary Occurrences, 1751). 
for tr \PrajntjHitti. The diary of the [19th] is written here 
c j °f r °07ti in the proper place. It has been printed above. 
n Preparation of ChandA Sahib's march southwards. 
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I write below the names of the 72 poligars 
of Trichinopoly:— 

Malavarayan of Ariyalur, 1 Setupati, 2 3 
Udaiya The van, 2 the Reddi of Turaiyur, 4 
Puchiya Nayakkan, 5 6 Rakkaya Nayakkan, 8 9 
Kammaya Nayakkan, 7 Kamakski Nayakkan, 
Lingama Nayakkan, 8 Muttata N&yakkan,® 
Yallakondama Nayakkan, 10 Sam ay a Nayak¬ 
kan, 11 * 13 Ammaya Nayakkan,'-- Kulappa Nayak- 

1 North-east of Trichinopoly. The Mackenzie Manuscripts (Madras 
Oriental Manuscripts Library) have the following account of Malava- 
rftyan in he Local Records , Yol. VIII, ff. 334—347 :—He assumed the 
management of the pfdaiyum in 1739 ; he made himself master of the 
neighbouring palaiyam called Udaiyarpfilaiyam, and in 1742 assisted 
Basava Reddi to become poligar of Turaiyflr. He died in 1762. His 
peshkash is said to have been lls. 20,000 and his revenue Rs. 2,10,100. 

2 The poligar of Ramnad, usually called in those days the Greater 
Maravar. The poligar was Sella Tevar alias Yijaya RaghunAtha Setu¬ 
pati (1748—1760). Sewell, Lists of Inscriptions, p. 228 (ed. 1884). 

3 The poligar of Sivaganga, usually called the Lesser Maravar ; 
separated from Ramnad early in the 18th century (Caldwell’s History of 
Thinevelly , p. 210). 

4 See note 1 above. 

6 There is a zamindar of this name now owning Marungapuri in the 
Kulittalai taluk, Trichinopoly district ; but whether this is the 
piUaiyam referred to by Ranga Pillai does not appear. 

6 There is a zamindar of this name owning Kumaravadi in the same 
taluk. 

7 There is a zamindar of this name owning Valayapatti in the 
Dindigul taluk. 

8 There was|a zamindar of Nattam, Melfir taluk, Madura district, 
b earing this name. 

9 There is a zamindar of Kadavftr, Madura taluk, bearing this 
name. 

There is a zamindar of Ayalfir Maniyagarampatti (Dindigul 
taluk) bearing this name. In the Mackenzie MSS. ( Local Recnuh, 
Vol. LIV, pp. 124—142) a poligar of Eriyodu in the same taluk is 
mentioned. 

11 The name of the present zamindar of RAmagiri is SAmi or SArni- 

yappa NAyakkan. 

13 The zamindar of AmmayanAyakkanhr (lying to the east of the 
Palni hills) bears this name. 
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kan, 1 Appaya Nayakkan, 2 Sennava Nayakkan 
of Palni, 3 Ramabhadra Nayakkan of Viru- 
pakski, 4 the nine Goundars and Poligars of 
Kangayam, 5 the seven hill poligars living 
west of Dindigul, east of Uttamapalaiyam, 
at Kambam and Gudalur and north of the 
Nagamalai range, 6 Nanjanadu. 7 . In all 34 
Poligars. 

\ » 

The Poligars of the south. 

Sinnananja The van, 8 Sivagiri Yanniyan, 9 
Irattaikkudai Vanniyan, Alagapuri Yanniyan, 
Settur Tiruvana The van, Kollangondan Vanda 


1 Possibly represented by the lute zamindars of either Nilakkdttai 
or Sandaiyfir in the Madura district. 

a Said to be represented by the zamindar of Kanniv&di, in the 
Madura district. 

3 A report on the Palnip&laiyam dated 1795, occurs in the District 
Records , Vol, No. 1249 ; but little seems known of its earlier history. 

4 The pfdaiyam of VirftpAkshi south-east of Dindigul was resumed 
in 1802, on account of the turbulence of the poligar. A report of 1816 
(District Records , Vol. 1258) gives a lengthy description of the palai- 
yam, but says nothing of its early history. The poligars are said to 

have come from Gooty ( Madura District Manual , part iii, p. 99). 

6 Kangayam formerly gave its name to a taluk in the south-east of 
the Coimbatore district. Goundans are still said to reside there 
( Coimbatore District Manual , p. 57) ; but I can trace nothing moro 
^bout them. 

0 The only poligars I find mentioned are those of Kambam and 
Gfidalur. See Madura District Manual •, part iii, p. 288. 

7 The Tamil speaking portion of South Travancore still bears this 
name. The origin of the palaiyam is related in the Travancore State 
Manual , Yol. I, pp. 260, etc. 

8 Probably zamindar of Chokkampatti, Tinnevelly district. 

0 Apparently the poligar mentioned by Orme, History , Vol. II, 
PP. 200 and 209. 
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The van. 1 Ettappa Nayakkan, 2 Annichi Nayak- 
kan, 3 Tumbinji Nayakkan, 4 Kama Nayakkan, 5 * 
Kalanga Nayakkan, Kandama Nayakkan, 
Elumaclai Nayakkan, 7 Chokkathalavan, 8 * Tadi- 
yathalavan, Kattappa Nayakkan, Maiudappa 
Thevan, Tali Veli, 10 Suttala Thevan, 11 Saluva 
Thevan! Seturayan,’ 2 Nallakkutti, 13 Nambi- 
thalavan, 14 Ananjathalavan, Ramabhadra 


i Probably to be identified as Vanda Thevan of Kollankondan men¬ 
tioned in Light’s report {Military Consultations, February 20,1781 f. 
562), 36 miles west of Palamcottah. See also Orme, History , Vol. II, 

563 

P ' * I suppose the poligar of Ettiyapuram, in the Tinnevolly district. 
He gave hostages to Heron, of whom Orme has much to say. ( History , 
Vol. I, pp. 420, etc., Vol. II, pp. 201 and 251). 

a Probably the poligar of Kolattfir, 34 miles north of Palamcottah. 

mentioned in Light’s report, ut supra. 

* There is a zamindar, bearing the name of Tumbichi Jsayakkan^of 
Peraiyfu* in the Madura district. The poligar of this name in the 17th 
century is described as 4 chief of all the Tottiyans ’ {Madura District 
Manual, part iii, p. 117). 

5 The zamindar of Saptur (Madura district) bears this name. 

« Possibly the ‘ Colengado Cundannegee of Kolarapettah, 45 miles 
north-west of Palamcottah (Light’s Report, ut supra). 

7 Said to be zamindar of Elumalai in the Madura district. 

8 Poligar of Maniyachchi, 10 miles north-east of Palamcottah 

(Light’s Report, ut supra). 

o Possibly the ‘ Catobommaig of Orme, poligar of Panchalam- 

kurichi.^ n ^ Mackenzie MSS. (Local Records , Vol. LIV, ff. 417-433) 
is an undated statement explaining how the poligar Irattaikkudai 
Vanniyan acquired the title of Tali V61i. The two items may there¬ 
fore relate to the same poligar. Light gives Irattaikkudai A anniyan 

as poligar of Alagapuri. T . . 

ii. Probably the poligar i>f 1 Naliurchdy mentioned by Light, 22 

miles north-west of Palamcottah. 

12 This is the family name of the zamindar of Urkad. 

, t possibly 1 Nellacotta ’ poligar of Singampatti mentioned by 


Light. 

14 Described by Light as 
of Palamcottah. 


poligar of Tirukanangudi, 22 miles south 
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Reddi, Ramaswami Reddi, Kumaraswami 
Reddi, Yenkatacliala Reddi, Sankaranarayana 
Reddi, 1 Keclialappa Nayakkan, 2 Pethana 
Nayakkan, 3 Kadalakkudi Nayakkan, Nagala- 
puram, 4 Sirumalai Nayfikkan of Melamandai, 5 
Iudrathalavan f Kumarathala van, Eravappa 
Nayakkan—Southern Poligars, 38". In all, 
Roligars 72, 7 

The six divisions of the Kallars , 8 
Visinganattu Kallar, Tondimanpirathu 
Kallar, Piramalai Kallar, Tannarasunattu 
Kallar, Alagarkoyil Kallar, Nagamalai Range 
Kallar. 

The Governor told me to write to these 
poligars as follows:— 4 You know that Muzaffar 
Jang entrusted to me all the country and 
palaiyams between the Ivistna and Cape 
Comorin, and ordered all to obey me. You 
also know that Salabat Jang gave orders to 

1 These are said to have come from Guntur and settled in the 
1 innevelly district. They are called the Pannayars of Mulaikarai- 
patti a village in Nanguneri taluk. 

9 Zamindar of Gollaputty, in SAttflr taluk. 

3 This is the family name of the Zamindar of Athankarai. 

4 A place name, not a personal name like the foregoing. In Lights 
time the poligar was L-ayappa NAyakkan. The palaiyam was 35 miles 
^orth-east of Palamcottah. 

6 Thirty-seven miles north-west of Palamcottah, according to Light 

c Possibly poligar of Tahivankottai. Light gives both the poligar 

and the palaiyam as ‘ [udrathalavan.* 

7 In the 16th century, 72 poligars are said to have been dependent 
on the NAyak of Madura. ( Madura District Manual . part iii, p. 101.) 

8 The Kallars are subdivided into ten groups nowadays. But cf. 
Orme’s remarks on the ‘ Colleries of Nattam ’ (Vol. II, p. 562). 

2 
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the same effect. Muhammad ’All Khan has 
written to me five or six times that, if a cowle 
were obtained and sent to him, he would come 
and act as I ordered. I agreed and sent him a 
cowle from Muzaffar Jang. But instead of 
coming in as he had promised, he has been 
making frivolous excuses and taken shelter in 
the fort of Trichinopoly. Now as he has dis¬ 
obeyed the Padshah, Salabat Jang and me, 
I have sent Chanda Sahib with my forces to 
capture the Fort of Trichinopoly and chastise 
Muhammad ’All Khan. If you help him, not 
only shall your country be taken from you but 
you also shall be seized. Beware, therefore, 
and do not help Muhammad ’All Khan, but 
give all assistance to Chanda Sahib whom I 
have sent ; then you shall live in peace.’ Such 
letters are being written, and they will be 
despatched to-morrow. 
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Monday, June 7 . 1 —At eleven o’clock this 
morning,' a letter came from Chanda Sahih. 
It says ; I have postponed my march to 
Tri c hi n opoly as the English have removed the 
white flag at Yriddhachalam, and hoisted 
their own there. 2 Their time of misfortune is 
at hand. If I were now to march to Trichino- 
poly, they would be free to tie toranams 
every where and cause great disturbances, 3 so 
I and M. d’Auteuil have postponed our 
march to Trichinopoly in order to defeat and 
drive them away so that they will not dare to 
show their heads in these parts. Then I will 
consider of other matters. But I will do as 
you desire.’ 

When I interpreted this letter, he told mo 
to write an answer to Chanda Sahib, and asked 
if the English had really hoisted their flag at 
Yriddhachalam. I replied that I had heard 
that last Thursday, the English, who had 
encamped near Vriddhachalam, had fought, 
removed our flag and hoisted theirs. There¬ 
upon he told me to write to Chanda Sahib 
as follows :—‘ Remain, as you propose and 

1 28 th Yaifjdm, FrajotpattL 

3 Gingens took Vriddhachalam on May 23/June 3. tt had been 
garrisoned for ChandA SAliih. Ornie, History , Vol. I, p. 171, and 
Extraordinary Occurrences, May 27, 1751. 

n i.e., disturb the collection of the revenues. 
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punish the English suitably. Write to Hasan - 
ud-din Khan, 1 who has marched against the 
poligars, to come and help beat the English, 
taking all necessary measures to drive them 
out of these parts. I will write to M. 
d’Auteuil regarding other matters.’ I wrote 
accordingly, and had the letter despatched. 

At five o’clock this evening, Madame and 
Madame d’Autcuil, with their families, 
Madame Friell, and others, 2 came in from 
Mortandi Choultry. 

Tuesday , June <S’. :i —Rayappa Raja’s 1 * letter to 
the Governor, received this morning, says :— 

‘ I have captured Bangarupalaiyam, 5 one of the 
neighbouring palaiyams, but, as it was being 
plundered, they attacked me again, seized the , 
hill, and fired upon me with their guns. One 
shot struck my standard-bearer. This is the 
news. I have no money for my expenses, so 
be pleased to send me some.’ I read this letter 
to him. It also said that Govinda Rao 6 was 
playing tricks in order to secure the manage¬ 
ment of affairs. 

1 i,e Shaikh Hasan, who had been sent against BommarAjapalaiyam. 

2 Mesdames Dupleix and d’Auteuil were sisters ; Madame Friell 
was Madame d’Anteuil’s daughter by a former husband. 

3 29th Vaiydsi, Prajotpatti. 

1 See Vol. VI, pp. 201, 252 and 283 supra, 

5 One of the Chittoor pfilaiyams. See the North Arcot District 
Manual , p. 75. 

. * Apparently a hanger-on of ’Abd-uUrahinan, the protector of 
liayappa KAja. Hee Vol. VI, p. 36 supra. 











Friday , June 11} —When I went to tliQ 
Governor this morning, M. Delarche came and 
said that liis man had written from Cuddalore 
that a Portuguese man-of-war 1 2 3 had reached 
the Fort St. David roads, with orders to obtain 
the delivery of Mylaporc. The Governor told 
me at once to send for the Portuguese (I do not 
know his name) who is here. When he came, 
the Governor took him to the new Gouverne- 
merit, and they looked southwards with a 
telescope ; but they came away, saying that 
the man-of-war could not be recognised as 
there were live or six ships there. The Gov¬ 
ernor informed me of this. There is nothing 
else important. 

Saturday , June 12}— At live o’clock this 
evening the Rouille , which sailed from Europe 
last October, anchored in the roads and the 
Due de Panne , which is still lying here, hauled 
down her Jiamme-de-guerre , and fired a salute 
according to custom, as the captain of the new 
ship is the senior. Afterwards the Fort was 
saluted. I hear that the ship has brought 106 
chests of silver, gold to the value of 25,000 
pagodas, 4 and 50 bales of broad-cloth. Her 


1 1st Ani y Prajotpatti. 

" I clo not credit this. The only demands made seem to have como 
from the Portuguese at Pondichery. See p. 2 supra. 

3 2nd Ani . Prajdtpatti. 

‘ 34,349 marcs of silver and 376 of gold. Memoirc pour la Com 
pagnie centre le sieur Dupleix ,, Pieces Justi/icatices. p. 120. 
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the despatches to the Governor at six o’clock 
and talked with him. As the Due de Panne 
sailed ten days later, and arrived here on 
Wednesday, May 19, the present ship brought 
no fresh news. 

Saturday , June 19 }—A letter (received 
to-day) addressed from Delhi to Miyan Sahib 
of Perumukkal says as follows :— 

‘ Mansur ’Ali Khan, who four months ago 
had to retreat from before the fort of Lahore 
again collected troops and marched to fight, 
but was again defeated and fled to Delhi. The 
Pathans have plundered Gopamau 1 2 and other 
places dependent on Delhi, carried off women, 
and plundered the whole country.’ 3 4 

Sampati Kao at Madras whose father, 
mother, younger brother and other relations 
live at Gopamau, where his father was an 
accountant, is said to have heard that his 
father had perished and that the rest have 
been plundered of all their property by the 
Pathans. 

Sunday , June 20 .' — There is news to-day 
from Cuddaloro that an English ship reached 


1 Oth Ini, Prajdtpatti. 

2 In Oudh. 

3 This apparently refers to Ahmad Sh&h Durani's second invasion, 
which ended in the cession of the Punjab. 

4 loth Ani , Prajdtpatti . 
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Fort St. David yesterday with, two Frenchmen 
on board. When I told the Governor, he 
said it was true and that he had been asked 
to send a boat, by which they would arrive 
to-morrow. 

I hear that one of the Europeans who has 
come by the English ship is.M. de La Selle, 1 
the squint-eyed man, who went to Europe from 
here, and who has been appointed Councillor 
and that the other is M. Pichard, who also 
went home and who has been promoted 
captain. 2 They will arrive to-morrow. They 
are said to have come by an English ship 
because the Philibert , by which they sailed 
from France bound for Mascareigno and Pondi- 
chery, was caught in a storm, lost her masts 
and was driven to and fro. So she put 
into the Cap de Bonne JEsperanee 3 for repair; 
and they took their passage by an English 
ship lying there, bound for Bengal and touch¬ 
ing at Fort St. David. 


1 Apparently the elder of the two brothers of this name in the 
French Company’s service. Dupleix says of him, in his report of 1750 
* II est assez entendu pour les ecritures des bureaux et surtout de la 
caisse ... a ete fort liber tin. avoit fait uu assez mauvais manage, 
est actuellement veuf, du reste un assez mince sujet.’ 

2 He came out as a civil servant in 1741 (Company to Pcndichery. 
November 25, 1741. P.R. No. 6). He resigned in 1747 (Pondichery 
to the Company, January 31, 1747. P.R. No. 7), but distinguished 
himself in the siege of 1748. and now returned with a commission as 
lieutenant. (P.R. No. 28. f. 547.) 

8 So in the Tamil. 
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Monday , June 21 }—I went to the Fort, as 
the cloth of the old merchants was being- 
examined ; but the Governor’s peon came 
for me. The Governor asked if the cloth had 
been sorted and packed. I replied that the 
Second had said that the Orkanti 1 2 3 and un¬ 
bleached cloth would be sorted to-morrow. 

The grandson of the Old Gingee Killedar 
visited first Madame and then the Governor. 

Chanda Sahib and M. d’Auteuil’s letters, 
received to-day, report that the horse-men 
are demanding their pay and giving trouble, 
and that difficulties will arise if they do 
this again when the enemy are near and 
ready to attack ; they desired therefore that 
this matter should be looked to. The Gov¬ 
ernor sent for his writer and told him to send a 
lakh of rupees to Papayya Pillai. 3 * * I heard this 
evening that the Governor’s writer, Muttayyan, 
had given the money to Papayya Pillai to bo 
sent to Chanda Sahib. Some bullocks and 
coolies were collected to convey the silver, 
which will be despatched to-morrow. Up till 
now, the amount received by Papayya Pillai 

1 llth Ani , Prajtitpatti* 

2 A weaving district in the Northern Circars. 

8 This man was one of Madame Dupleix 7 agents, whom she got 

appointed Collector of the Carnatic revenues. In this capacity he 

seems to have misbehaved as badly as English agents were subsequently 

to do in Bengal. See the letter of Durocher de la Perinne. 

ap. Cultru, Dnpleix , p. 322. 
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on Chanda Sahib’s account, as reported to 
the Governor, is 2£ lakhs of rupees. The Raja 
of Tanj ore has paid 3J lakhs at Karikal—in 
'all 6 lakhs of rupees. If the lakh of rupees 
given to-day is deducted, 5 lakhs of rupees 
remain to Chanda Sahib’s credit, but we have 
yet to see what, if any, expenditure has to be 
met out of this. Moreover arrangements have 
been made for a bill of exchange, for 16£ lakhs 
of rupees, to be drawn on Kasi Das Bukkanji, 
payable to the chief of the fort at Masulipatam 
on account of the present which Muzaffar Jang 
promised to make when he reached Golconda 


in connection with Chandfi Sahib’s affair, 
and which was confirmed by Salabat Jang. 
Besides this, a present of a lakh of rupees 
was promised to M. Delarche. When the 
Governor was at Mortandi Choultry, on May 30 
and June 3, letters to this effect came from 
Salabat Jang and Ramadas Pandit. The Gov¬ 
ernor replied that the 16i lakhs should at once 
he paid into Kasi Das Bukkanji’s shop and a 
hill of exchange sent to Masulipatam, but that 
Delarche had done nothing to merit a lakh 
°f rupees, so that it need not be given, with 
m °re to the same effect. Five or six letters of 
this kind were sent by way of Masulipatam 
tl nd Cuddapah, and it was suggested in a sepa- 
r ate letter to Ramadas Pandit that he should 
propose to Salabat Jang to give the lakh of 

3 
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rupees to Madame instead. It was Madananda 
Pandit who informed me of this. 1 We shall 
see what happens. The Pandit also said that 
the Governor had ordered a lakh of rupees due 
from Mir Asad 2 and 2 lakhs due from Mur- 
taza ’Ali Khan to he paid to Chanda Sahib for 
the charges of his troops, but all further sums 
to be received for himself. 

I hear that MM. de La Selle and Pichardi 
who reached Fort St. David by an English ship, 
have arrived here. 

1 I do not remember that the amount of Dupleix’ present has been 
elsewhere specified ; but Ranga Pillai’s account is not improbable. 
Dupleix wrote to the Minister, June 10, 1751, ‘ Apros cette separation. 
I’ arm^e de Salabatjingue s’est tendue h Golconde, ou maitre des tr^sors 
que cette place renferme, il a pay£ ses trouppes et fait de grandes 
largesses surtout a nos officiers et a nos trouppes.* * {Archives des Colo¬ 
nies). It is most unlikely that Dupleix himself was not substantially 
remembered. 

* Killedar of Chetpattu. In the Country Correspondence , 1754 
(p. 80), he is stated to have been turned out by French treachery 
(probably for failure to pay the stipulated lakh) and imprisoned in 
Covelong till Clive took the place and released him. He had been 
diw&n to Safdar ’Alt Khan. 
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JU,LY 1751. 

Tuesday , July 6 }—The Governor asked if 
I had learnt the exact English losses at the 
action of Valikondapuram. I replied, ‘Accord¬ 
ing to the letter which Mu’tabar Khan [ J, 
he was vigilant and drove the English away, 
when they attacked the walls at night, with a 
loss of ninety Europeans killed, including two 
officers, besides the wounded. 2 Moreover since 
Mr. Cope went to Trichinopoly in January, 110 
persons have either been killed in the light at 
Madura or died of sickness, so that with these 
ninety that have just been killed, their total 
losses are 200.’ After talking about other 
matters, I went to the nut-godown. 

Wednesday , July 7. 3 —At seven o’clock this 
evening the Governor sent for me and gave me 
a declaration made at the Muttirai Choultry 
by three peons from the Yriddliachalam fort 
to be translated into French by M. Le JBeaume 
ready for him to-morrow. I took it and went 
to the nut-godown. 

About nine o’clock, Madananda Pandit came 
and said that the Governor had kept Salabat 


1 26th Am, Prajolpatti. 

2 The action at Valikondapuram took place on June 19/30. See 
( >nne, History, Vol. I. pp- 171. etc. An eye-witness on the English 
side writes, 1 We lost an ensign and five or six men, in the action, and 
niay say all our courage. Orme MSS,. India, V. f. 1062. 

8 27th Avi , Prajfitpatti. 
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Jang’s and Raja Ragliunatha Das’s 1 letters say¬ 
ing that they had sent a bill of exchange pay¬ 
able at Masulipatam for a lakh of rupees in 
favour of M. Delarche. The Governor ordered 
him not to tell any one of this, and in reply to 
the letters desired them to write to M. Delarche 
that their expenses were too great for them to 
send him the promised lakh, but that they 
would see about it later. 2 


Thursday , July 8 . 3 —This morning [I went] 
to the Governor with the declaration made on 
the 4th by three of the peons from Vriddhaoha- 
lam fort, translated by M. Le Beaurne as fol¬ 
lows:—When we were in the Vriddhachalam 
fort, the English army reached that place, and 
certain persons who entered the fort asked us 
who we were. Wo replied we belonged to the 
French and remained there to hoist the French 
flag. They said that thoy wore on their way 
to Madura. But when Muhammad ’All Khan’s 
horse and foot appeared two or three days later, 
we were told to haul down the flag, quit the 
fort, and depart. We replied we could not do so 
without the permission of the French. There¬ 
upon they surrounded the fort, threw into it 


1 i.e., Ramad&s Pandit, the diwan whom the French had esta 
blished with Salabat Jang. 

2 Curious, but characteristic conduct on the part of Dupleix, 

u 28 th Ant , Prajdtpatti. 
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150 grenades and shells and attacked us with, 
cannon and muskets. When we had fought 
for 36 hours and used up all the powder and 
shot we had, and moreover had nothing to eat, 
wo asked for a eowle ; but when in reliance on 
this, our Carnatic people marched out, the 
English plundered them of their arms. They 
then entered the fort, pulled down the white 
flag, and hoisted Muhammad ’All Khan’s. 1 
This took place thirty days ago. Wo have been 
here for the last fifteen days ; but it did not 
occur to us to report this to any, not knowing 
to whom the report should be made, or 
how to approach the Governor. Therefore, not 
knowing the custom, we did nothing. On the 
fifteenth day we wont to the Muttirai Choul¬ 
try and related our story to Alagappa 
Mudali, Tirucliolvaraya Mudali and Chinna- 
tambi, who ordered the country-writer to 
write it out for us to sign. We have signed 
it accordingly, as attested by the choultry 
accountant and written out by the country- 
writer.’ 

* 

l gave M. Le Beaume’s French translation 
to the Governor, and then took leave of him 
and came home, telling him that 1 would 
speak to the envoys from Mysore who are at 


1 Onue describes this ns ' white skirted with green.' (Hittnrv. 
Vol.I, p. 264.) 
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my choultry, and inspect the presents they 
had brought for him. 

This afternoon I went to my agraharam 
and visited Gopala Das and Narasinga Das (the 
latter a son of Bhavani Das’s elder brother) 
who have come as envoys from the Baja of 
Mysore. I inspected the jewels and cloths they 
had brought. I took the jewels and showed 
the diamond ring to the Governor this evening. 
The Governor was somewhat dissatisfied and 
said, ‘ It is only worth 400 or 500 pagodas ; 
how can they say it is worth 3,000 or 3,500 ? ’ 
He desired me to speak about it and get the 
amount of the present in ready money. 1 2 I 
said I would do so and inform him the day 
after to-morrow. I came home at half-past 
nine. 

Friday, -July 9.*— When I was with the 
Governor this morning, Saiyid Shah 3 came to 
pay his respects with a nazar of five gold 
mohurs. The Governor asked what that was 
for. He replied, ‘ When I and Papayya Pillai 
were presented with elephants, the animals 
still remained the Sarkar’s property. Now 
seven elephants have arrived that were bought 
from the Porto Novo merchants through 

1 I presume that Muhammad ’All KMn made his unfortunate pro¬ 
mise of Trichinopoiy to Mysore, in order to frustrate this negotiation 

2 29th Ani , Prajotpattl. 

,J A man of this name has already been mentioned (Vol. TV. p. 139 
*upra) as news writer to the Emperor in NAsir Jang’s camp. 
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Narayana Sastri-. It had been written that I 
was to choose a large one. Yesterday therefore 
I chose one and sent it to my stables. Hence 
the present.’—‘ Very well,’ the Governor said, - 
and having given rose water and pan supari , 
asked Papayya Pillai how he was. He replied 
that he was well. The Governor continued, 

’ You promised that, if you were sent into the 
pargannahs with twenty sepoys and thirty or 
forty peons with badges, you would settle 
the accounts and get in three lakhs of rupees 
m a month. Why now are you sitting at 
home pretending to be ill ? ’ He replied that 
he would set out in two or three days. • Very 
well,’ he said and dismissed him. So ho took 
leave and departed. 

I hear that Shaikh Hasan who was to have 
seized and delivered Bommarajapalaiyam to 
Pa yapp a Raja on condition of receiving fifteen 
lakhs of rupees, has been hindered in this 
affair. He writes that as he was marching to 
join Chanda Sahib at Talikopdapuram, lie 
reached Tiruvannamalai and sent Rayappa 
Raja to be imprisoned in the fort at Gingee 
according to the Governor’s orders, and is now 
moving to join Chanda Sahib’s camp at 
Y alikondap uram. 

Sunday. July 11 }—I visited the Governor at 
eight o’clock this morning after his return 


1 3 tit Ani. Prajdtpatti. 
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from mass. He asked why no Europe ships 
had yet reached Fort St. David. I replied, 
‘The China and Bengal ships have arrived, 
but none of the Fort St. David ships. 1 Hither¬ 
to it has been usual to address the Company’s 
letters to the Governor and Councillors, but 
now the letters are addressed to the Council 
only. 2 So it seems that Mr. Saunders has not 
been appointed Governor of Fort St. David. I 
hear that Europeans’ dubashes at Fort St. 
David and others who go to and fro say that 
some one else will be sent as Governor.’ I 
added that I had heard that fifty or sixty 
sepoys and Europeans had marched for 
fttatur with a few guns, powder and shot. 

Afterwards M. Labat, 3 4 supercargo of the 
Manilla ship, M. Barthelemy and others came 
to see the Governor, so I went to the nut- 
godown. 

Monday , July 12 * —M. Law and two other 
officers, fifty or sixty Europeans and an equal 


1 Ranga Pillai is mistaken. The Company’s ships that touched on 
the Coromandel Coast were consigned either to the Coast and China, 
or to the Coast and Bengal. Ships were very seldom consigned to the 
Coromandel Coast only. 

Q Another mistake of the diarist’s. 

8 Several persons of this name are mentioned in connection with 
Pondichery from 1701 onwards. I suppose this to be a of the 
original settler. 

4 32nd Ani , Prajdtpatti , 
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number of Topasses and sepoys were des¬ 
patched to camp to-day to escort seventy or 
eighty bullocks loaded with powder and shot. 

A Brahman formerly came here who said 
that he had come from Muhammad ’Ali Khan 
to desire the Governor to send some one to 
hoist the white flag at Tricliinopoly. The 
Governor believing him sent with him a 
beggarly Brahman named Bangs! Achariyar. 
The Tricliinopoly Brahman said that as he 
had been sent without the English knowing, 
he had had to come without even a gown. 
He wsis given 100 or 150 [ . . . ] and set 

out with Ranga Achariysir for Tricliinopoly, 
but on their arrival there, he disappeared. 

A 

Ranga Achariysir only escsiped with his life 
by a miracle. He has told Madame that the 
Brahman is a liar, for the place is full of the 
English, and Muhammad ’Ali Khan is only 
the nominal ruler. 1 


1 This was a continuation of the intrigue which had been initiated 
by San&ji NimbAlakar after NAsir Jang’s death. In the previous 
month Muhammad 'Ali had informed Saunders that Dupleix was 
supporting BalAji Kao’s demand for 40,000 rupees as chauth due in 
his father's time ( Country Correspondence . 1751, pp. 38, etc.). Tt was 
probably at the same time that Dupleix sent a eowle granting remis¬ 
sion of the arrears due to the Subahdar of the Deccan, and which was 
received by Muhammad *Ali on May 27. I conjecture that Law was 
being employed in this intrigue, for he is mentioned among others in 
the Carnatic Records, abstracts of which are printed in the Appendix to 
this volume. These should be compared with the letters cited above 
in the Country Correspondence of 1751, and with the long letter of 
Dupleix, dated February 18, 1752, printed in the French Correspondence 
of that year. 

4 22850 
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When I went to the Governor this morning, 
Kasi Das Bukkanji’s gumastah brought three 
letters, one from M. Bussy, another from 
Saiyid Sharif Khan and the third from ’Abd-ul- 
haji the Turk who knows twelve languages, 
dated at Nirmal, a fortified town situated this 
side of Aurangabad and beyond the Godavari. 
These letters came by way of K&si Das Buk¬ 
kanji’s house at Arcot. The Governor rea . 
them and said, ‘ Our people have crossed the 
Godavari with Salabat Jang’s army and arrived 
near Aurangabad. Salabat Jang and Ramadas 
Pandit have given ’Abd-ul-mansur ’All Khan, 
the vizier, suitable presents to obtain a 
parwana for the Deccan subahs. Mansur ’All 
Khan has therefore informed the Padshah 
and has caused the parwana to be written. 1 
It will be received shortly. That is what 
M. Bussy and others tell me. Moreover there 
is a Hindustani killcdar at Nirmal who fears 
the French army, though he never feared 
Nasir Jang, the Nizam, Bhaji Rao or any one 
else. So when Salabat'Jang sent ’Abd-ul-haji, 
the interpreter, to him to tell him that unless 
he paid the arrears of tribute, the fort would 
be captured, he was so alarmed that he 


* If Mansfir ’Ali Khan is to be identified with the vizier Safdar 
Jang, this seems most improbable, for he was a friend of Ghazi-ud-din 
Kh&n, the Nizam’s eldest son. 
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appeared before him with folded arms and 
made obeissance. Thereupon he was allowed 
to remain as lulledar on condition of paying 
his tribute. 1 The heavy rains and mud make 
it difficult to pass the rivers. On reaching 
Aurangabad, they will encamp there.’ 

lie then told me to warn both the old and 
[the new] merchants to get in cloth quickly. 
I said I would do so. 

At noon, M. Solminiac, the captain, and 
M. Labat and M. Barthelemy, 2 the supercargos, 
sailed aboard the ship bound for Manilla. 
She will stay at Covelong four or fivo days, 
take on board the goods belonging to M. Labat 
and M. Barthelemy, and then sail for Manilla. 

1 His submission was brief, for he seems to have rebelled in the 
next year and been killed. Orme MSS., Various , 55, f. 13. 

a As the Company’s servant of this name had entered the service 
in 1728, it seems likely that the supercargo was his son. 
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Thursday , August 5 }—The rain which set 
in last night continued till this evening ; so 
the Governor slept till ten o’clock. As the 
rain then ceased for a while, I went to him. 
There I heard that two messengers had brought 
a letter from Chanda Sahib at ten o’clock last 
night, on which the Governor had at once 
sent for Madananda Pandit to interpret it. 
The latter said that M. d’Auteuil, M. Brenier 
and M. Dancy and other Europeans stubbornly 
refused to cross the Coleroon and wished to 
return to Pondichery with their soldiers, and 
that all his efforts to dissuade them had been 
useless. 2 I hear that the Governor wrote in 
answer that he would give strict orders to 
M. d’Auteuil not to think of returning to 
Pondichery, and that Chanda Saliib need not 
trouble himself about M. d’Auteuil and the 


1 24th Adi , Prajdtpatti. 

2 After the action at VAlikondapuram, Gingens had retired to 
frtatfir, and thence, after a skirmish, to the north bank of the Coleroon 
opposite Trichinopoly. Accounts differ as to the dates on which he 
crossed onto the island of Srirangarn. A writer in the Orme MSS,, 
India, V, ff. 1063-1064, says it took three days-July 13-15/24-26. 
He crossed the Cauvery two days later and camped under the walls of 
Trichinopoly. The passage in the text corroborates an extract alleged 
to betaken from a letter of Dupleix, dated in October 1751 (Planite 
du Chevalier Laa\ p. 20)— 1 La mauvaise volont£ de l'arm^e du Sud 
a*jess£ depuis que j'ai rappele M. d’Auteuil.' 
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others, but give liis whole mind to capturing 
the fort of Trichinopoly. Orders have been 
sent to M. d’Auteuil and other officers, directing 
them not to move this way but to advance 
with Chanda Sahib’s troops and take 
Trichinopoly. 

Chanda Sahib is said to have written that 
till now Shaikh Hasan and his sepoys have 
done all the fighting, both at Valikondapuram, 
in taking Srirangam * 1 and Tiruvanaikkoyil, 
four or five battles, while M. d’Auteuil and 
the other European officers with their troops 
have done nothing. Instead of marching in 
advance as usual, they lag sometimes even six 
miles behind the rest of the army, and are 
always declaring that they will abandon him. 
His whole time is spent in persuading' them to 
remain with him. 

I also hear that a fortnight or three weeks 
ago, in reply to Chanda Sahib’s complaints, 
the Governor promised that, if he would send 
a bill of exchange for two lakhs of rupees, the 
money should bo provided and given to the 
Europeans for their encouragement. But even 

■ Either the Coleroon is miswritten above for the Cauvery, or else 
the French refused to advance and allowed Chaudfi Sahib to cross the 
Coleroon alone. The latter is more likely and would best reconcile the 
various authorities. Orme says ChandA Sahib occupied Srirangam as 
soon as the English quitted it; Law says the French did not cross 
the Coleroon until September. On p. 57 infra. ChandA Sahib is said to 

l) e about to cross the Coleroon. I conjecture he withdrew when the 
t 1 rench refused to follow him. 
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after receiving this, they are still behaving as 
before. 1 


Chanda Sahib is said to be telling every one 
in the camp that this time the Europeans have 
done nothing but talk big, though each officer 
is receiving 300 or 400 rupees a month, and 
M. d’Auteuil 1,000 rupees, besides their present. 
'of two lakhs of rupees ; that, in spite of this, 
they write daily letters to the Governor full 
of false complaints ; and that this time Shaikh 
Hasan has done all the fighting. Moreover I 
myself know that the Governor sent 24,000 
Tanjore chakrams received from Karikal, and 
10,000 rupees, to Shaikh Hasan for the pay 
and expenses of his troops. I write what T 
have seen and heard. 

Saturday, August 7 1 2 —This evening I heard 
that letters from Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan 
and his mother at Adoni 3 and from Muzaffar 
Khan’s 4 people at the fort of Kandanur had 
been received. 1 write below their principal 
contents. 


1 Apparently a repetition of their conduct before Tanjore in 
the previous year. 

8 20ih Adi, Prajdtpatti. 

3 Hid&yat Muhi-ud-din must be the son of the Naw&b commonly 
called Muzaffar Jang. He was given Adoni when Salabat Jang was 
made Nizam on the death of Muzaffar Jang, and died in April, 1753. 
(i Country Correspondence , 1753 , p. 56.) 

4 i.e., Shaikh ’Abd-ul-rahman, who had been named killedar of 
Kurnool. The man he left in charge was Saiyid Muhammad ’Alam. 
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Munawar Khan formerly jaghirdar of 
Musaravakkam, and younger brother of Hima- 
yat Bahadur Khan, killedar of Kandanur (who 
was killed in battle by Hidayat Muhi-ud-din 
Khan) is marching with troops to attack the 
fort of Kandanur . 1 Nothing can be done 
unless troops are sent from Pondichery and he 
will take not only Kandanur but 'also Adoni 
and other places. To prevent this, his children 
and others now living at Musaravakkam near 
Conjeeveram should be seized and imprisoned 
and troops sent. 

Now Saiyid Muhammad, amaldar of Tad- 
patri, has been complaining to the Governor 
that Chanda Sahib will not let him enjoy the 
jaghir assigned him by Hidayat Muhi-ud-din 
Khan and Salabat Jang. He has been waiting 
for an answer for the last three months, but, 
about half-past eight to-night, the Governor 
sent for him and told him that his business 
should bo finished if he would go to Musara¬ 
vakkam, with the sepoys that would be 
placed under him, and seize Munawar Khan’s 
children. He agreed to go to-morrow ; and 
was going home, when Madananda Pandit 
seized the opportunity to tell him how hard 
he had worked with the Governor in his affair 


He was finally appointed Naw&b of Kurnool by Salabat Jang. 
humobl District Manual , p. 34. 
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and to secure the promise of a bribe. He fur¬ 
ther asked for a present o f a sword. Saiyid 
Muhammad Khan replied that, he had five or 
six swords and would give him to-morrow 
whichever he chose. 

Two Europeans’ letters with a cadjan letter 
in Telugu also arrived from Karikal. The 
Telugu letter was written by some one with 
Mr. Cope to his gumastah at Fort St. David, 
mainly about domestic matters, but saying 
that Mr. Cope and his men got on so badly 
with Muhammad ’All Khan that they had 
resolved to depart. The Europeans’ letters 
said that M. d’Auteuil alone had resolved to 
leave Chanda Sahib’s camp. The Governor 
sent for Madame d’Auteuil and told her 
angrily that he would never speak to her 
husband if he returned in defiance of tho 
repeated orders that had been sent him. 

Sunday , August 8 }—This morning Tar wadi 
brought and gave to Acharam Tarwadi, for 
delivery to the Governor, letters written from 
the camp at Aurangabad by M. Bussy and other 
Europeans, Salabat Jang and Ramadas Pandit, 
and sent by way of Kasi Das Bukkanji’s 
shop at Arcot. He said that he would come 
back to-morrow to speak about the bill of 


1 27th Adi, PrajotpciU *. 
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exchange . 1 I have not yet learnt the contents 
of the letters. 

This morning a letter came from Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan at Trichinopoly. It is said to 
have been brought by a Brahman who at once 
departed secretly to Yasudeva Pandit’s Choul- 
5 try. The letter says he is ready with the 
Governor’s permission to leave Trichinopoly 
according to the terms of Salabat Jang’s 
former cowle; he offers certain sums for 
Trichinopoly or for Trichinopoly and Arcot, 
and desires a safe conduct, confirmed by an 
oath, to visit Pondichory and discuss the 
affair. I also hear that Muhammad ’All Khan 
has sent people to ’Alam Khan who has 
conquered Madurfi and those parts offering 
him such and such for his assistance . 2 It is 
reported that the English have abandoned 
him and are encamped near Bangarutippai. 

I hear that a letter camo from Chanda 
Sahib this evening, saying that M. d’Auteuil, 
who had left the camp in anger, must have 
arrived and reported the state of affairs and 
proposing that M. Law should bo made 
Commander of the European troops and that 


„ Probably Dupleix’ present of 111} lakhs mentioned above, p. 17. 
und wrote to’Alain Khan offering him a Government 

Xys]^ 1 ^ u ^ la mmad All for his assistance. (County// Gorves/fonclfflice , 
a PP eaI wa « however unsuccessful. 'Alam KhAn 
J nod ChandA SAhib later in the year. 


5 
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orders should he sent to the several officers, 
soldiers, sepoys, etc., to obey him. On reading 
this, the Governor is said to have been 
exceedingly angry at M. d’Autouil’s departure, 
and to be unwilling to appoint M. Law 
commander. 1 

Friday, August 13 *—It was resolved at the 
council held this morning after mass that two 
English soldiers, who escaped but have been 
recaptured, should be hanged this evening. 

Wednesday , August 18 ?—I heard this morn¬ 
ing that an English force had attacked 
Eango Pandit, Madame Dupleix’ amaldar, who 
was fortifying himself near Vriddhachalam; 
Eango Pandit- himself has fled to Nayinar- 
kuppam, and his peons, sepoys and 40 Topasses 
to Tiruviti with some guns. The English who 
we're in the fort, sallied out, beat them, levelled 
their fortifications with the ground and sot 
fire to the huts built by Eango Pandit’s peons 
and afterwards returned to the fort; the 200 
men who marched from Cuddaloro are en¬ 
camped outside, but Eango Pandit’s people 
have seized an empty palankin and the 
provisions which were sent for their use but 
were left behind with a few guards. Eango 
Pandit has collected the amounts due from 


1 Law did not actually take command until September 7/18. 
* 32nd Adi , PrajOtpatii. 

» 5th Avani , Prajdtpatti. 
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Sivapattanam, Venkatampettai, etc., places, 
forming the Panchmahals, and also from 
Kalkuriclii, but lias neither paid the establish - 
• mont nor sent the money in here. There is 
no one to report this to the Governor; and 
even if there wore, the Governor might not ■ 
listen to him. He will only listen when the 
money has been lost. 

Tuesday, August 24 }—This evening a letter 
canio from Chanda Sahib with one addressed 
to him by Mr. Saunders, the Governor of Fort 
p P'^kl > mid at ten the Governor sent for 
mma Sahib about the answers that are to bo 
seu t- Chanda Sahib’s son, Qutb-ud-clin Khan 
and Ali Sahib Salah went therefore to the 
Governor’s where they met Madame and 
Madan&nda Pandit. I write below the conver¬ 
sation which, I hear, took place among these 
six persons. 

Mr. Saunders wrote to Chanda Sahib, ‘ You 
know that Muhammad ’Ali Khan mortgaged 
° US the Trichinopoly fort and country in 
1 oturn for a loan. But I am surprised to learn 
that though you know the country to have 
oen mortgaged, you have seized it. This 
U,, just conduct can only break our friendship. 

ease therefore to behave thus and order your 
People to leave the country.’ 


1 llth Jvani, Prajdtpatti . 
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had read this, the Governor had 
a reply immediately written by Raza Sahib, 
which ran as follows:—‘ I have read your 
letter with surprise. How can Muhammad 
’Ali Khan mortgage the Padshah’s, country ? 
and by what right can you possess it ? ' The 
Padshah gives power to manage countries but 
not to sell them. Moreover Salabat Jang, the 
Subalidar of the Deccan, has sent me a parwana 
conferring on me that country. I therefore 
am its master. IIow great then is my asto¬ 
nishment to learn that you have a mortgage 
of it from Muhammad ’Ali Khan ? You 
have already unjustly seized Poonamallee, 
Mylapore, Devanampattanam, etc., countries, 
and, although I have written to you live or six 
times to give them up, you have not done so. 
It is not proper for you to send troops to 
Trichinopoly fort and other places and help 
the enemy. I thought that you would regard 
our friendship, discontinue such conduct, 
and give up what you had seized, without 
compulsion, therefore I did nothing. But as 
you have not done so, I now write to you that 
you should order your men to return, for great 
people should not create troubles in the 
Padshah’s country.’ 1 This letter was sent to 

1 Saunders’ letter to Chanda Sahib dated August 3/14 and 
Chanda Sahibs answer received August 20/31 occur in the Country 
Correspondence, 1751, pp. 51 and 52. They substantially agree with the 
version in the text. 
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Chanda Sahib to be written out fair and sent 
to Mr. Saunders. 

Moreover I understand that advantage was 
taken of Mr. Saunders’ sealed letter, to prepare 
an inner slip as though addressed by Mr. 
Saunders to Chanda Sahib, offering to deliver 
up the fort of Trichinopoly and the person of 
Muhammad ’Ali provided such and such was 
done, lliis was to be folded up in the cover 
and given to the confidential people whom 
Muhammad ’Ali sends to M. d’Autcuil and 
Shaikh Hasan, to be carried to their master. 

" s Muhammad ’Ali is already suspicious of 
t 10 English and is secretly sending people to 
us for terms, it is hoped that this letter will 
cause quarrels between him and them and 
incioase their ill-feeling. I hoar that special 
letters to Chanda Sahib and M. d’Autcuil wore 
also written about this. 1 Raza Sahib went . 

101110 at ni id-night after the letters had boon 
written. 

I * l( ^ a Vi August 27 }—I heard the following 
l o\\ s to-day :• The Governor wanted Madame 
y . ! lave Hre credit of taking the fort of 
riddhachalam, so she made great efforts and 
epent about 10,000 rupees in entertaining and 

b Win or'ni 4 duu'aeteristic of Dupleix, no matter whether proposed 

141,1 4 v <*ni, P rajutpatli. 
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paying Europeans, Topasses, sepoys, Carnatic 
peons, etc.,—1,500 in all—with Portuguese 
artillery- men, and supplying them with two 
guns and other weapons and much powder 
and shot. Moreover she sent the poligars of 
the surrounding villages, Uttangal Kangaya 
Nayinar and Pilaiporutta Pillai, with a few 
military, 4,000 men in all, along with that 
impotent rascally Brahman, Rango Pandit 
When he attempted to capture the fort, the 
enemy sallied out and attacked him. Range 
Pandit, their leader, has already run away 
twice ; and now ho has done the same again, 
though lie had 50 Europeans and three guns. 
Nails were driven into the ears of the guns, 1 
and his people fled in all directions. We 
shall see what story she invents for the 
Governor. 

The Governor sent for me this evening and 
said, ‘ The Tanjore people are betraying us. 
In spite of our efforts to help them, they pray 
for our defeat, and the prosperity of Muham¬ 
mad ’All Klian and the English ; when they 
heard of Ghazi-ud-din Khan’s letter, they not 
only said that Chanda Sahib would come to 
grief, but even distributed sugar and celebrated 
the day as a festival. I will not rest until 
I have captured Tanjore.’ When he spoke 


1 i.e they were spiked. 






thus angrily, I replied, ‘ When Salabat Jang 
reaches Aurangabad and has possession of the 
Deccan subahs, all the zamindars, poligars- 
mansabdars, killedars, etc., who refused to bow 
before his father will bow themselves before 
him, for ho has the strong support of the 
French. Moreover the Padshah’s .parwana 
lias been received ; Ghazi-ud-din Khan has 
boon recalled to Delhi, and is writing friendly 
letters to Salabat Jang. How then could 
Ghazi-ud-din have written as he is said to 
have done ? Even if he had, would tlio 
Tanj ore people have announced it when 
matters stand as they do now ? They must 
have some motive, or the story cannot be true, 
besides as they have suffered much of late, 
they would never act hastily.’ The Governor 
replied that they must have believed the 
stories spread by the English. Ho then went 
mto his room and I wont to my offico. 

There 1 hoard that Sambasiva lkio had 
been sent for and ordered to write a severe 
letter to the T anjore people. 


Saturday, August 28 .'—The Governor sent 
°r me this evening, and told me to make ready 
I’hc four yards of scarlet broadcloth received 
Tv. 18 a 'ft° r noon, pdn supdri and rose water, 
ion when Raza Sahib, Mir A’azam and ’All 


1 15th Jvani, Prajotpatti. 
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Sahib Salah had arrived, Gopala Eao, Morari 
Eao’s vakil, was summoned and desired to sit ; 
and I was directed to give him the following 
answer :— 4 According to Morari Eao s piopo- 
sals, we agree to give all lie wishes, provided 
you will declare that you will act as we 
desire and will keep your promises’ He 
replied, ‘ Eest assured that we will do so.’ 

After this, the Governor gave him pan 
suparl, rose water and the four yards of broad¬ 
cloth, together with a letter to Morari Eao. 
Having received these, he rose, salaamed, and 
departed. 

The terms of the agreement are as fol¬ 
lows Chanda Sahib shall pay each trooper 
that Morari Eao sends 20 rupees every month, 
and shall give Morari Eao 7 per cent} when 
matters are settled. When Morari Eao comes 
here, he shall be welcomed with music and 
dancing and be given an elephant, a horse and 
a dress of honour. Moreover should his 
younger brothers come, they shall also be 
given dresses of honour and horses. If Bhaji 
Kao, Eaghoji Blionsla, Fatteh Singh and the 
Maratha armies move hither, he is to-take 
Chanda Sahib’s part, either by openly attacking 
the enemy, or by joining them and secretly 
working against them. Such terms were 

i Apparently the 7 per cent, was to be paid on the amount Chanda 
Sahib should have paid Morari Mo's troopers. 








demanded by the Governor and Raza Sahib 
and accepted by vakil Gopala Rao, who has 
therefore been asked to obtain a letter of 
consent from Morari Rao. and is going to get 
d- 1 I also hear that as Gopala Rao has 
managed this matter, he has asked for a suit¬ 
able present, which has been promised him. 
This is the news I have heard ; I have written 
accordingly. 

The Governor called me in again and, in 
the presence of Raza Sahib, Mir A’azam and 
’Ali Sahib Salali said :—‘ When Salabat .Tang- 
reached Aurangabad, he was conducted to the 
Nizam’s old palace and soated on the [masnad ]. 
Saiyid Laslikar Khan and other nobles, kille- 
dars, mansabdars, etc., visited him with 
presents. M. Bussy and others have been 
assigned lodgings in the great house belonging 
to Haibat Khan, the Nizam’s uncle. 2 Salabat 
•fang, Ramadas Pandit and Saiyid Lashkar 
Khan each has a guard of Europeans, for they 
trust the French alone, in spite of the large 
dumber of their own people. The poligars, 
hilledars, jemadars, mansabdars, and others, 
even the Marathas themselves, tremble at the 
mere mention of our army ; and those who 

c.fv Morari Rao joined Muhammad ’Ali, we mav conclude lie 
ere d better terms. 

ac M^hen Gentil was at Aurangabad, the French officers were 
D ? 0 ^ 1IIl0( ^ a ^ e d in a house which was separated from the Naw&b’s 
ace onl y by gardens, Gentil, Memo ires sur I'Inclomtan , p. 63 . 
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would not obey the Nizam, have now made 
terms and become obedient. There are no 
disturbances in the country, and all are so 
alarmed that they will be content if left to 
enjoy their old possessions.’ 

Baza Sahib observed, £ This is due only to 
their fear of you. Does not Ramadas Pandit 
enjoy by your favour such undisputed author¬ 
ity that even Salabat Jang stands before him 
with folded hands ? Saiyid Lashkar Khan was 
terribly afraid, and only recovered courage on 
being assured of M. Bussy’s favour. On the 
march to Aurangabad the killedar of Nirmal 
and other jemadars were forced by M. Bussy 
to make their submission and visit him. 
Before they reached Hyderabad, Himayat 
Bahadur Khan, ’Abd-ul-nabi Khan and other 
Pathans were proud and fought; but the 
French saved the Nizam and his family from 
destruction. Again, but for the French, 
the Marathas who attackedthe country 
would have conquered the Muhammadans and 
seized their country.’ 

After this Raza Sahib went to Madame’s 
room to talk to her. The Governor turned to 
Mir A’azam and said, ‘ Mir Ghulam Husain’s 
nephews, Mir ’Ali Akbar, etc., have delayed 
executing the deposition about the lakh of 
rupees lent to the Company. 1 As you are here, 


1 See Vol. VII, pp. 425, etc., supra . 
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|| ^ 011 kindly speak to them, they w ill settle 
10 ma tter.’ He stammered out, ‘ I will do so. 
Am x not your man?’ Tlie Governor then 
asked Mir A’azam to bring the deposition, 
saying that he would repay .26,000 rupees out 
of the 30,000 rupees which Mir Ghulam Husain 
had got from the Company. 1 Mir A’azam said 
ke would bring the declaration to-morrow and 
went into Madame’s room wherein Raza Sahib 
was. The Governor went to his room and I 
went to my office. 

Sunday, August 29 *—When the Governor 
iad returned from hearing mass this morning, 
[Picard], Captain of the Dauphin which 
arrived last night, came ashore with the 
Lurope letters to visit the Governor. The 
Governor was busy reading them and writing 
to Masulipatam and Bengal, as the ship will 
sail thither shortly. Her Captain told me that 
is ship, as well as the Compagnie des hides 
uclx came in on Tuesday, had left L’Orient 
n February 3. I hear that M. de La Bour- 
onnais has been released and is visiting the 
kiinisters. 


kusain°h.!!i ! T' 1 text runs ! ,;>ut 1 suspect it is corrupt. Mir Ghulam 
3 °,000 rtt ent T ney *° the 0om P ail y- ton-owed anj The 
ktuia m H,^. 1 i n me f tl0n l f d . IS J probably tlle talance still due to Mir 
a 8ift ; aml l think tl" hePad transferred 04,000 rupees to Dupleix ns 
° w ed to Mir U - 8e . Sh r ld read ’ ' Which the Company still 

Pp- 397 and 415 ™ Husain. For previous references, see Vol. VJ, 

*6th Avani , Prajfitjiatti. 
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Monday , August 30 }—At six o’clock this 
evening', when Raza Sahib was with him, the 
Governor sent for me, and. I interpreted their 
conversation, which was about various matters. 

The Governor’s peon came for me when I 
was at the Fort this morning about sorting the 
washed cloth. When I went, he asked me to 
interpret a cadjan letter from the Raja of 
Kolattanad in Malabar.' 2 Though the letter 
was in the Malayalam. language, the hand¬ 
writing was part Tamil and part Malayalam ; 
so 1 sent for Perumal Avyan and another 
Vaishnava Brahman who go to and from 
Malabar, and read it to them so that they 
might interpret it. When I had learnt the 
substance, I reported it to the Governor as 
follows:—‘We are now at war with our 
enemies. The English who were oui fi lends 
have forsaken us and are helping the enemy. 
We cannot write the indignities we have 
suffered from them. We have fought as long 
as we could, but now need your protection. 
The greatness of the French Company is 
famous throughout the country, we therefore 
seek shelter under it. We have asked the 
Governor of Mahe to supply us with weapons 
of war, shot and powder, and he will explain 


27th Avan/, Prajdtjmtti. 

»In the northern part of the present Malabar district. 








all things in detail. Dated the month of 
Ashada, 996 of the Quilon era.’ 1 2 3 

When I reported this, the Governor 
ordered me to get the letter translated by M. 
Le Beaunie. I went to him accordingly and 
brought back to the Governor his translation 
along with the cadjan letter in Malayalam. 
He gave the cad jan letter to me, but took the 
translation into his room. I took the cadjart 
letter to my office, folded it up in paper, 
endorsed it in Telugu with the date of receipt 
and the name of the writer, and put it in the 
western drawer of my table. At noon T then 
came home. 

Tuesday, August 31 .-—This afternoon the 
Governor visited the Bishop of Cochin-China 
at the Church opposite my house.® 1 went to 
the office. 

This evening the Governor is said to have 
received news that Mr. Saunders had des¬ 
patched to Trichinopoly from Dcvikottai a 
few soldiers with provisions, shot, powder 
and other munitions of war ; some of Chanda 
S&hib’s troopers and the Tanjore army at¬ 
tempted to attack them when they got near 


1 Logan’s Malabar Manual , p. 389, relates the incident to which 1 
suppose this letter refers. The Malabar date is incorrect, probably 
by a copyist’s error. The year mentioned is equivalent to A.D. 1821. 
* he month of Ashada, 926, began, on June 24, 1751. 

2 18th Avani, Pra jot patti. 

3 i.e., the church of the Mission et rang ere. 
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Trichinopoly, but they broke through ancl 
reached the fort. As the Tanjore army neg¬ 
lected to carry off their provisions, muni¬ 
tions of war, etc., the Governor sent for Samba- 
sivaRao, the Tanjore vakil, and spoke angrily 
to him ; but the latter replied that the Tanjore 
army would not have neglected to seize the 
convoy. A letter was therefore written to the 
Raja of Tanjore. 

I hear to-night that it has been resolved to 
despatch the 200 soldiers and officers, who 
have lately arrived, to Trichinopoly at sunrise 
to-morrow with supplies of powder, shot, etc. 
Raza Sahib was asked to accompany them ; 
he agreed to do so, and, when taking leave, 
asked for two lakhs of rupees for the charges 
of the sepoys and horsemen; the Governor 
offered first 50,000 rupees and then a lakh; 
Raza Sahib declared that 5 or G lakhs were 
needed to satisfy the sepoys ; but the Governor 
said that he could not give so much; the 
other then begged for two lakhs at least, 
asking what would be the use of one. 
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SEPTEMBEE 1751. 

Wednesday, September I. 1 —Between half- 
past five and six this morning, the 200 or 250 
soldiers and officers, who arrived by the Achille 
after touching at Mascareigne, Mauritius, etc., 
and who had been detained at the Fort till 
yesterday, set out for Chanda Sahib’s camp. 

At half-past three this afternoon. Chanda 
Sahib’s son, Baza Sahib, took leave of the 
Governor before proceeding to camp, and 
moved as far as Olukarai. He was somewhat 
dejected because the Governor had refused to 
give more than 50,000 rupees, instead of the 
two to five lakhs which he had demanded for 
his expenses, and because certain other of his 
demands had been refused. But though tho 
Governor had said that he would only give 
50,000 rupees, yet he had already told me to 
got a lakh from Kasi Das Bukkanji’s gumas- 
tah, so I suppose he will give Mir A’azam this 
lakh of rupees to-morrow. 

The Sahib Zada’s coming and Madame 
Duplcix’ management of affairs have enabled 
Madananda Pandit to gather in money with 
both hands, until his joy and pride are in¬ 
describable. But though his prosperity may 

continue for some months, it cannot go on for 

_ \ _ _ _ _ - 

1 19th Avani, Prajdtpatti. The Madras transcript gives the 
European date as the 5th. 
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ever. As his mother is old, he has taken a 
wife ; otherwise he would not have done so. 
The intelligent will perceive his sin against 
God. 

Wednesday, September 8} This morning, 
Tirumalai Kao and his younger brother, Kama- 
chandra Rao, Bangaru Yachama Nayakkan s 
vakils, were summoned to attend Madame 
Dupleix. Madananda Pandit told them that 
she had sent for them as soon as she heard 
of their arrival. Thereupon Tirumalai Rao, 
Ramachandra Rao and Ariyappa Ayyan visit¬ 
ed the Governor with a nazar of 5 rupees, 
but he told Madananda. Pandit to take them 
to Madame. When therefore they had been 
taken to her and had presented their nazar of 
5 rupees, Madame asked where their master 
was. They replied, at Yenkatagiri. She 
asked the distance from Arcot to Venkatagiri. 
They said, 15 leagues. She was surprised at 
its being so far, and said, ‘ I hear that the 
English are sending a small army to seize 
Arcot. 1 2 3 We can hardly recall Chanda Sahib’s 
and our oavii troops from before Trichinopoly, 
but we will send troops from here to help 
Polur Muhammad ’All Khair at Arcot. \ ou 
should write to your master, asking him to 

1 26th Avani, Prajotpatti, 

2 Clive marched from Madras against Arcot, Augnst 26/Septem¬ 
ber 6. 

3 Brother of Chanda Sahib. 
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march to Arcot and help Muhammad ’All 
Khan. I will also send letters from myself 
and the Governor.’ So saying, she made them 
write on the spot, and told Madananda 
Pandit to write a letter for her. She ordered 
these letters to be sealed and despatched 
immediately by peons, along with 'the vakil’s 
letters. The latter took them, came to me to 
relate what had taken place, and departed 
saying that they would despatch peons. 

Tirumalai Rao and Ramachandra Rao also 
told me that letters had been written to Meka- 
raja and other poligars desiring them to march 
to Arcot with their troops and help Polur 
Muhammad ’All Khan. 

Moreover Muhammad ’Ali Khan has writ¬ 
ten twice from Arcot saying that English 
troops are marching thither and begging for 
troops to be sent immediately to his assistance, 
as he has not oven fifty or a hundred horse. 
I hear that he has been given assurances of 
help. 

This evening the Governor sent for Zuhur 
Khan’s 1 son and said, 1 1 hear that the English 
are venturing to send some troops against 
Arcot and intend seizing the posts both on the 
coast and inland. But they can do nothing 
where our flag is flying ; so 1 will send two 


1 Apparently killedar of Alaxnbarai. 
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Europeans with twenty Topasses and twenty 
sepoys to remain in the fort. M itli their help 
the white flag' can be hoisted. Pell them rvhat 
is to be done and make them write to me, 
and manage the whole business. He replied 
that the fort must be restored as soon as the 
troubles were over. The Governor vowed to do 
so, laying his hand on the other’s head and 
sent him away with the Europeans and twenty 
sepoys to hoist the white flag in the Alani- 
barai fort. He took his leave and set out this 
very night. 

Madame Dupleix sent for Kesava Rao, 
asked him to write a list and gave him 1,000 
* rupees with which to enlist men to help Polur 
Muhammad ’All Khan against the English, 
w ho intend advancing upon Arcot from 
Madras. Kesava Rao is said to have enlisted 
about 100 useless fellows, and is to send them 
with 100 muskets and cartridges to Arcot 
to-morrow. 

I also hear that letters have been written 
to Yachama Nayakkan and the mansabdars, 
Mekaraja and other poligars, asking them to 
march to Arcot to help Polur Muhammad ’Alt 
Khan. 

Thursday , September 9}—l hear that a lotter 
has been written to Chanda Sahib, asking him 


27th Avaniy PrajOtpatti. 
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to send as quickly as possible to Arcot 2,000 
horsemen to help Polur Muhammad ’All Khan, 
the naib subalidar. 


Twenty days ago, Saiyid Muhammad of 
Tadpatri was ordered to go to Musaravakkam 
killa with 200 match-lock men and seize the 
wife and children of Munawar Khan, younger 
brother of Himayat Bahadur Khan. But as 
these had fled, Saiyid Muhammad of Tadpatri 
remained there with his 200 men. lie lias now 
been ordered to proceed to Arcot with his 200 
match-lock people for Muhammad ’All Khan’s 
assistance, leaving a few peons in charge of 
Musaravakkam. 

The Governor sent for me this evening and 
said, 1 1 will write to the Baja of Mysore 
asking him to lease the Salem mint to Guntur 
Bali Chetti. Tell his vakil who is here to 
write about it also.’ I replied I would do so. 
He then went to his room and 1 went to my 
office. 

A letter received to-night from Arcot says 
that the sowcars are removing their goods, as 
they have news from Madras that the English 
are marching to take possession of Arcot. 1 

Friday , September 10} —Manian, the peon 
whom Madame Dupleix sent to Madras, has 

1 Some at least carried their goods into the fort, for Clive found 
& lakhs' worth there. 

* 2SUh Acani , Prajutpatti.— The Madras transcript has ‘ Thurs¬ 
day,’ 
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returned and reported to her that 1,500 Euro¬ 
peans, Topasses, sepoys, Carnatic peons, etc., 1 
and 1,000 bullock-people, coolies, etc., have 
marched from Madras with seven or eight 
guns to capture Arcot, and have reached 
Perumbudur or ' Maniihangalam, and that 
two of the Madras Councillors have accom¬ 
panied them. 2 When this was reported to the 
Governor, he sent for Mir A’azam and promis¬ 
ing a lakh of rupees for his camp expenses, 
desired him to send 2,000 horse immediately 
to Arcot, and to write to the killedars to 
send troops thither. I hear also that lie has 
ordered Madananda Pandit to write letters 
in his name. 

The Governor then told Coja Qalandar 
Khan that, in consideration of his services, he 
had written to Salabat Jang and Ilamadas 
Pandit and that, by God’s grace, his affair 
would prosper. He replied, ‘ When I have 
your entire favour and friendship, my affairs 
cannot but prosper. Be pleased to permit mo 
to enter your darbar from time to time.’ The 
Governor replied, ‘ My house is yours ; you 
may come-- whenever you desire.’ So saying, 
he invited him to visit the Gouvernement in the 

1 The number of fighting men that accompanied Clive was 200 
Europeans and 600 sepo 3 -s. 

s I believe, a mistake : but it must have alarmed Dupleix, as 
suggesting that the English had serious designs on the Carnatic 
revenues. 
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Fort, the Fort itself, and the city walls. I • 
hear that Qalandar Khan said that he would 
certainly do so. 

Saturday, September 11 }—On hearing that 
Chanda Sahib had given his physician (whose 
name I do not know) the Desur killa which 
formerly belonged to Old Gingee, the younger 
son of the Raja of Old Gingee, Kuppiya 
Nayalckan and others with their servants 
visited the Governor four months ago, and 
have at last agreed to pay him 40,000 rupees 
and Madame 5,000. They have now paid this 
amount and received a sanad for the killa. 
The hakim has been given Musaravakkam 
killa with its jagliir instead of the Desur killa; 
he has been ordered to entertain men enouoh 
to guard the fort during the troubles. I also 
hear that Kesava Rao has received a present. 

Madananda Pandit came to me to-night 
with Tirumalai Rao and Ramacliandra Mo, 
vakils of Yachama Nayakkan’s sons, and said. 
‘When Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan was in 
these parts after the slaying 1 2 of Nash- Jang, it 
was settled that the two Nayak brothers should 
pay Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan two lakhs of 
rupees and Chanda Sahib oiie lakh. The two 
lakhs were paid to Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan 
through Ramadas Pandit, A jagliir had 


1 A rani, Prajotjmtti 

2 Reading konru for Jcundiu 
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before been given for 4,000 horse, although the 
riiansab was 5,000 ; and so Muzaffar Jang ancl 
Salabat Jang wrote a sanad granting a jaghir 
for the remaining 1,000 horse. The Nayaks 
showed this sanad to Chanda Sfiliib, and asked 
for a parwana for the jaghir, promising to pay 
him his lakh of rupees. But Chanda Sahib 
demanded three lakhs. When the Governor 
was at Mortandi Choultry last hot weather, it 
was arranged through me that Tirumalai Bao 
and his brother should each pay 25,000 rupees 
to the Governor, 50,000 in all, with a lakh for 
Chanda Sahib, and a letter should be written 
to Chanda Sahib desiring him to issue a 
parwana in accordance with the sanad granting 
a jaghir for 1,000 horse. It was also settled 
that both should give the Governor a dress of 
honour and an elephant. But now they have 
presented Madame with 4,000 rupees, begging 
for two months in which to pay Chanda Sahib’s 
lakh, the vakils delivering a bond for •that 
amount to the Governor who is requested to 
inform Chanda Sahib that the lakh of rupees 
sent to him by Mir A’azam was on account of 
Yachama Nayalc, and obtain a parwana for 
the jaghir and a receipt for the lakh of rupees. 
They also request the recall of Chanda 
Sahib’s sazdwals sent for the three lakhs of 
rupees. It has now been decided to make the 
grant.’ 
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Madananda Pandit added that the vakils 
had given a bond to the Governor for a lakh 
of rupees payable in two months. The valvils 
said that this was true. But they said nothing 
about their agreeing to pay 50,000 rupees to 
the Governor. This, however, matters little, as 
the Governor will see to it. I 'think that thej 
must have promised to pay the'amount to the 
Governor and Madame; but 1 do not know 
what has been done about the promise made 
to Madananda Pandit that he should be 
appointed manager of Y achama Nayak s 
country and given a village. 

Although I was told 1 should get an inarn 
village worth 1,000 pagodas a year, with a. 
commission of olio per cent, yet 1 have got 
nothing, as I did not manage the affair. 

Sunday, September 12}— Powder, shot, etc., 
were despatched to-day to Muhammad Ali 
Khan at Arcot. Papayya Pillars son was 
given some muskets, shot and powder for his 
father ; and a letter was' written to Papayya 
Pillai directing him to raise men to prevent 
the English from advancing and attacking. 

Muhi-ud-din Saliib has reccivod a letter 
from Conjeeveram saying that the English 
have reached Conjeeveram and tied toranams 


1 30th Avani , Prajdtpatti . 
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there, 1 * 3 and that they intend to tie toranams 
in Musaravakkam and Kaveripakkam. He 
reported this to the Governor, and obtained 
powder, shot, cartridges and a few muskets. 

Rango Pandit who was at Gopurapuram 
with 1,000 people is said to have marched and 
surrounded the fort of Vriddhachalam, where 
are 150 sepoys, and 50 Europeans and Topas- 
ses belonging to the English. I also hear 
that Gopalanaranappayyan and other amald&rs 
have set out from Cuddalore to seize the 
Panchmahals. 

By order of Polur Muhammad ’All Khan, 
Hailat Klian, the Pathan, has directed 
Govinda Rao (Hasan-ud-din Khan’s man) and 
Saiyid Khan (Sardar Khan’s son) to raise 
some horsemen. These are said to have 
marched with a few troopers, Muhammadan 
and Carnatic sepoys and match-lock people, 
and have camped near Damerle ? iu order to 
attack the English. 

Tuesday , September 14 ;'—At ten o’clock 
this morning I went to the Governor and 
reported the choultry news and the news 
about the Company’s merchants’ godown. 

He then asked Madananda Pandit what 
Chanda Sahib’s letter said. He replied that 


1 Clive readied Conjeeveram, August 28 September 8 

' J Unidentified ; but it may be meant for Damal. 

3 1st Pv.rattdsi , Prajdtpatti. 
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Chanda Sahib had received 50,000 rupees 
which the Governor had sent, and that he 
intended to cross the Coleroon and occupy 
Srirangam. 1 ‘ Good,’ he said and then asked 
if letters written yesterday to Salabat .Tang, 
etc., at Aurangabad in Telugu had been 
translated into Persian. He replied that they 
would be finished by this evening. 

I then said, ‘ Of the Pachchakkadai cloth, 
34 or 35 corge got wet. The remaining five 
have been packed, and what got wet will be 
sent back to be washed at Pachchakkadai by 
a boat which is to sail to-morrow.’ The 
Governor said that this had only happened 
because the people who had sent the cloth 
had tried to make a little extra. Ho asked 
me to write to the merchants about it; and 
said lie would tell the Second to write about 
it to M. Lo Kiolie. I then went to the office. 

At twelve o’clock the Governor sent for mo 
and said :—‘ Yesterday our people seized 
letters going from Trichinopoly to Fort St. 
David, written by the Englishman 2 there to 
the Governor of Fort St. David, saying that 
the Mysore army had not yet arrived, but that 
when they did, he would, in conjunction with 

* Cf. p. 29 supra. 

} ri *i Captain Gingens was in command. The Fort St. David Council 
1!l >een continually ordering him to attack the French, and he (as 
now) had been continually excusing himself. 
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them, attack the enemy. I think this must 
mean that an agreement has been made be¬ 
tween the Raja of Mysore and Muhammad 
’All Khan. 1 Though no troops have yet been 
sent, they would not have written thus had 
they not expected help. As soon as you go 
home, send for the Mysore vakil, remind him 
that we have treated with respect the vakils 
whom his master sent out of friendship with 
presents hut that now we see he wishes to 
attack us by sending help to our enemies ; if 
now his troops attack us or help the enemy, 
we will seize his country and take his fortresses. 
Let the vakil write this to his master.’ I said 
I would do this, so, when I got home, I sent for 
the vakil, had a letter written and despatched 
and reported this at six o’clock this evening. 

At seven o’clock to-night, he sent for me 
again and asked what the vakil had said when 
I spoke to him. I replied, ‘ He said that if the 
Raja had meant to send assistance to Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan, he would not have sent a 
vakil here ; but that then at all events the 
Raja had had no such idea, and it was not the 
vakil’s fault, if afterwards the principal 
ministers changed their minds. He reminded 
me that I had already been sent by you to ask 


1 A letter from the Mysoreans promising to join Muhammad ’Ali 
was received at Fort St. David in October, but they did not actually 
arrive at Trichinopoly until the following year. 
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him if the Raja was going to help Muhammad 
’All Khan, and said that his master’s reply to 
his letter directed him to declare that no help 
would be sent to Muhammad ’All Khan, but 
that troops had marched only as a measure of 
precaution. He said he had such a letter with 
him; but complained that Chanda Sahib was 
always abusing the Mysoreans to the Mysore 
vakil at camp, and threatening to seize the 
country. I cannot toll what he has written to 
Mysore.’ 

When I said this, the Governor replied, 

‘ It is true that Chanda Sahib is displeased 
with the Raja of Mysore, but what does that 
matter ? He can only succeed by our help, and 
if the Raja of Mysore is friendly towards us, 
we shall never deceive him or march against 
him.’ 

So when I came home at nine o’clock 
to-night, I sent for Narasinga Das, the Mysore 
vakil, and told him these details. He said he 
would write another letter and have it des¬ 
patched at sunrise to-morrow. 

The Governor asked me why no cloth had 
come in from the Company’s merchants. I 
replied, ‘ The merchants have heard from several 
places that the English are marching on Arcot, 
etc., and may plunder them ; besides, their 
goods have already been plundered seven or 
eight times and they have suffered great losses; 
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so they have fled to various places with all 
their goods. Hence the delay in sending in 
cloth.’ The Governor asked me to tell the 
merchants to write to their various agents that 
2,000 soldiers, 2,000 Topasses, 5,000 or 6,000 
sepoys, and 1,000 Coffc'rees, with 50 guns, 20 
mortars, and large quantities of powder, shot 
and other munitions of war, were being sent 
from Pondichery to Arcot, so that no fort or 
army could resist them. 1 2 ’ I told Arunachala 
Clietti, Chinnayya Chetti, Guntur Venkata- 
chala Chetti and others accordingly, and asked 
them to write about 100 cadjan letters. They 
are writing them accordingly. 

Wednesday , September 15 :—News came from 
Arcot this evening that two hours after sun¬ 
rise yesterday 3 * 50 English soldiers with an 
officer hoisted their flag on the Arcot palace 
and occupied the fort and at ten o’clock 200 
English soldiers, 100 Topasses and 200 sepoys 
arrived with two great and two small cannon, 
8 chests of powder, and 2 chests of liquor. 
Shaikh Muhammad, brother-in-law of Darvesh 


1 I am not aware of the exact numbers despatched against Clive 
from Pondichery ; but Dupleix 7 numbers are much larger than the 
total forces at his disposal. The Europeans he sent amounted to about 
lbO ‘tarpaulin rascals, 7 who distinguished themselves in this campaign 
by a most un-French lack of gallantry. The incident in the text is a 
good example of Dupleix 7 imaginative system of politics. 

2 2nd Purattdsi , Prajdtpatti. % 

3 Clive reached Arcot September 1/12. He hoisted first the 

Nawfib’s flag, but subsequently English colours. 
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Muhammad, is with them. On the day before 
Polur Muhammad ’All Khan, Govinda Rao 
Tirumalai Rao and others fled to Yellore. 

Friday , September 17} —Several letters came 
one by one between four and six o’clock this 
evening from Chanda Sahib saying :—‘ I am 
about to cross the Ooleroon into- Srirangam- 
Your army under M. d’Auteuil have obsti¬ 
nately refused to follow me, demanding to 
return to Pondichery, and objecting to cross 
the Coleroon. If M. d’Auteuil departs, let M. 
Law be appointed commander. I have sent 
jemadar ’ Abd-ul-nabi Beg Ivhan with 1,000 
horsemen. Muhammad ’All Khan has sent 
vakils with a letter promising in the most 
solemn way to accept the terms of tile former 
eowle, twenty days after the receipt of which he 
will send off all his provisions and deliver the 
killa to me. If you will order M. d’Auteuil 
who has the old eowle to give it to me, and send 
1T1 e the necessary instructions, I will receive 
the'xowlc, make terms in accordance therewith 

a nd hand it over.’ The Governor replied to it 
win senci on an ms provisions sum ucuvci 

Trills -L „ ■ TX? ^-411 rvurl nv» ~\/T rl’ A nf.mil 1 
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intention of giving up the fort. So cross the 
Cauvery and attack Trichinopoly. Although 
you have sent Mirza Muhammad ’All Beg 
with 1,000 horsemen, yet write also to your 
son, Baza Sahib, to march at once to Arcot 
with another 1,000 horse. I have recalled M. 
d’Auteuil and M. Brenier and appointed M. Law 
commander with orders to cross the Cauvery 
before your army and capture the fort of 
Trichinopoly, and act as you advise. Let there 
not be even half-an-hour’s further delay. 
Cross the Coleroon and the Cauvery, and give 
battle.’ 

In addition to this, a letter was written to 
Raza Sahib, asking him to march on Arcot 
with his troops; and another to M. Law appoint¬ 
ing him commander of the army, and directing 
him to consult Chanda Sahib and advance to 
attack the fort of Trichinopoly. 1 M. d’Auteuil 
and M. Brenier have been recalled. Such is 
the news. 

Rajagopalan’s elder brother is said to have 
come and reported that Vasudeva Achari 
would not allow Rajagopala Pandit (whom 
Madame had sent as amaldav of Tirupati) to 
exercise authority, but had driven him out. 

1 According to Law’s own statement he set out from Pondichery for 
camp on September 8 and took command on the 18th. Plainte du 
Sieur Law, p. 20. This date is confirmed by the Memoir of 1755 printed 
ap. Revue historique de VInde franqaise, 1918, p. 271. Probably Ranga 
Pillai’s news is rather belated. 
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I went to the Governor at six o’clock this 
evening to give him a copy of the Raja of 
Travancore’s cadjan letter written out on 
paper. He was angry as no cloth has yet 
come in. 

Saturday, September 18 ?—I hear that Polur 
Muhammad ’All Khan who fled to Vellore 
has written to the Governor that, when the 
English army, encamped at Arcot, marched 
against Timiri fort, he sent his son, with 
a small force belonging to Murtaza ’All Khan 
of Vellore, and Govinda Rao, Hailat Khan, 
Sardar Khan’s son, Saiyid Khau and other 
forces ; that those drove off the English 
army in disorder when they attacked Timiri, 
with a loss of 4 or 5 Europeans and 7 or 8 
sepoys killed and a few Europeans and sepoys 
wounded, who have taken shelter at Arcot; 
moreover they took an English flag and 
a camel laden with shot, arms, etc., and 
declared that, if reinforcements were sent 
quickly, the enemy should be driven out of 
the Arcot killa. 2 The messengers were given 
a present of 6 rupees and a reply was written 
as follows:—‘You have done wisely, and I will 
send reinforcements. You should march with 


1 5th Puratt&si, Prajotpatti. 

3 This probably refers to Clive’s first movement against Timiri on 
September 4/15, when the English lost one sepoy. I do not find the 
flag elsewhere mentioned, and the statement is improbable. 
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all your available troops, Murtaza ’Ali Khan 
and the killedars, mansabdars, etc., and sub¬ 
due the enemy.’ 

This evening a letter came . from Mahe 
saying that, in spite of all assistance afforded 
to the Raja of Kolattanad, the English and 
the Ikkeri people were helping his enemies 
who had become very powerful, so that more 
troops were needed. 1 * 

Sunday, September 19 After the Governor 
had returned from hearing mass, I reported 
the news and then went to my office. 

I hear that Murtaza ’All Khan of Vellore 
has sent two messengers to the Governor with 
letters, saying:—‘I am fighting with Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan’s 3 army against the English. 
Moreover I sent people to remove the flag 
hoisted by Gliazi-ud-din Khan’s people. If 
you send troops before the enemy can strength¬ 
en himself, I will not suffer the English to 
remain at Arcot, but will drive them out. 
Therefore make no delay, but send reinforce¬ 
ments immediately.’ The Governor replied 
that he would send reinforcements accordingly, 
and that the Killedar should do his best to 
destroy the enemy or drive them out, and that 
he had given similar orders to all killedars 


1 See flic South Kanara Gazetteer , pp. G5, 70, and 74-75. 

9 6th Purattdsi , Prajdtpatti. 

3 Sc. of Polftr. 
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and poligars. I heard no other important 
news. 

The Governor is so angry on account of 
the disturbances 1 2 that even I fear to stand 
before him ; how much more then will others 
fear ? 

Fridai/, September 24? —As' bleached and 
unbleached cloth were being sorted at the 
Fort this morning, 1 went thither, and then 
went to the Governor’s at half-past eleven to 
report (with other news) that 31 bales had 
been packed ; I then went to my office. 

Chanda Sahib’s son, Raza Sahib, visited the 
Governor at half-past six this evening with 
10 or 15 liorse-men and 100 peons, talked with 
him till eight o’clock, and then went home. 

I also intended to visit him, but, as I 
expected it would rain, I only sent a message 
with my respocts and came homo. 

At ten o’clock to-niglit, I heard that the 
Governor had asked Raza Sahib to march im¬ 
mediately to attack the English and drive them 
out of Areot. He replied that, as to-morrow 
was an inauspicious day, he would march 
the day after. He asked Madame to get him 
two lakhs of rupees towards the charges of his 


1 Because they threatened his finances at their most vulnerable 
point. How was the campaign to be carried on. if the Arcot revenues 
were cut off V and above all, how could he otherwise recoup his large 
private advances to Chanda SAliib P 

2 Uth Purattdsi, Prajdtpatti . 

9 







3,000 horse, who otherwise might retire from 
Y41 ikondapuram to Gingee, and refuse to 
accompany him to battle. She sent him away, 
saying that the Governor would be angry if 
she mentioned it then, but that she Avould 
watch for an opportunity of telling him. 
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OCTOBER 1751. 

Monday , October 111 —Gopalanaranappa 
Ayyan, Sivanaga Reddi, Viswanatlia Reddi, 
Chandrasekhara Pandit and others with a 

<«r 

small company set ont to plunder Tiruviti, 
Bhuvanagiri and other places.. The Governor 
of Port St. David therefore grew angry with 
Gopalanaranappa Ayyan and recovered 10,000 
rupees from him. I hear that the matter has 
thus been settled. 

Cloth was being packed at the Fort this 
morning. When I went there, the Second 
said, ‘ The captain Bays that he has no more 
room in the ship. 200 bales will have been 
sorted to-morrow and the rest can be sorted 
when the ship has sailed.’ I went to the 
Governor and reported the number of bales 
ready, and then went to the office. 

I hear that Qutb-ud-din Khan has set out 
for Arcot with the 40,000 rupees which he 
obtained to-day. 

Letters were received to-day saying that 
Chanda Sahib’s army was encamped round the 
fort of Trichinopoly; that ’Alam Ivhan 2 and 
other poligars were marching to Chanda 
Sahib’s assistance ; that ’Alam Khan had sent 
60,000 rupees for Chanda Sahib’s expenses; 
and that the Raja of Mysore and Chanda 
Sahib were on bad terms. 

--—---- -i- 

1 28th Purattdsi, PrajdtpaUi. 

2 The man who had seized Madura on behalf of Cliandft, Sdhib, 
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NOVEMBER 1751. 

Monday , November 8 }—When I went to the 
Governor, I heard that a letter had come from 
Chanda Sahib at Tricliinopoly. I read it, and 
reported the contents to him as follows :■—‘ I 
have read and understand your letter, accom¬ 
panying Salabat .Tang’s peremptory parwana 1 2 
to Muhammad ’All Klian at Tricliinopoly, and 
the copy of a par wan a to the Governor of Fort 
St. David. Salabat Jang has addressed them 
in such language as should be used. I sent the 
messengers who brought the parwana for 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan on to Tricliinopoly to 
deliver the parwana secretly, and they have 
entered the fort, but none has yet returned 
with the news of its delivery and what has 
taken place in consequence. I will inform you 
as soon as news comes. Muhammad ’Ali Khan 
will prosper if he accepts a cowlo according to 
Salabat Jang’s orders, and departs ; otherwise 
the sepoys in the fort of Tricliinopoly who have 
obtained a cowle, will deliver the fort to me 
in 7 or 8 days, and I will send you the news. 3 
As we have Salabat Jang’s orders, the English 
will prosper only if they attend to their own 
business and quietly carry on their trade ; 


1 20th Arjjjmi, Prajdtjmtti. 

a Tftkid parwilua. 

a Cf. the account given in the letter from Dupleix dated February 
18, ap. French Correspondence, 1752. 







otherwise, they will see evil days. The Raja 
of Mysore and I, are friends, and his vakil has 
proposed certain terms, to which I have given 
my consent to secure' his assistance, because, 
for the present, he is the stronger. So I 
signed their demands and send a copy by 
which you will [understand all things. If you 
will write with ’compliments to the Raja of 
Mysore’s dalavai, that you will fulfil the terms 
of my agreement, and that they may depend 
upon this, I will also write a letter myself 
and send both by their vakil.’ 

The Governor asked what were the terms of 
the agreement. There were four clauses as 
follows:— 

1. that our friendship shall increase 
daily; 

2. that that part of the Trichinopoly 
country, which has been long in our possession, 
shall not be interfered with; 

3. that the poligars, who have joined us, 
shall not be molested ; and 

4. that for the 2,000 horse and 5,000 foot 
who shall constantly remain with you, you 
shall assign for their maintenance land adjoin¬ 
ing our territory yielding 3 lakhs of rupees. 1 

It is not entirely clear whether these offers represent a genuine 
Negotiation or were meant only to delay matters until the Mysore 
Preparations were complete. But it is probable that they represent a 
S a £ e in tJle bargaining between Mysore and Muhammad ’Alt, which 
enc ® * u h*® unfortunate promise to cede Trichinopoly. If so, jt 
" ou ^ ex plain the delay of the Mysore troops to join him. 
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The replies were written as follows:— 

1. onr friendship shall increase daily as 

you desire; 

2. that part of the Trichinopoly country 
said to have been long in your possession shall 

not be interfered with; 

3. we will not molest any poligar except 

him of Turaiyur; and 

4. Sondikuppam, and certain countries 
seized by the Tondiman, which will yield 3 
lakhs of chakrams shall be assigned for the 
maintenance of 2,000 horse and 5,000 foot. 

When I said that such proposals had been 
presented by the Mysore vakil, accepted and 
signed, as were written on a separate paper, 
the Governor told me to reply to Chanda 
Sahib’s letter as follows:—You have settled 
affairs with the Raja of Mysore for the 
present; and that is well. But you have not 
obtained the three or four lakhs of rupees 
which we need for immediate charges. This 
does not matter ; but you should attempt to 
get something at least towards our expenses. 
As you desire, I have written to the dalavai. 
Make every effort day and night to capture the 
fort without delay.’ 

He also asked me to write to the dalavai 
with compliments saying that ho would fulfil 
Chanda S&hib’s agreement. This letter is to 
be sent along with that to Chanda Sahib. I 
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told Madananda Pandit to have the letters 
written and despatched; and then went to the 
office. 

Tuesday, November 9 . 1 —When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he ordered me to send 
for the four messengers who have come from 
the Rani of Bednur, and tell them to inform 
their mistress that the affair about which 
they had been sent could not be taken into 
consideration, but that, if she desired the 
friendship of the French, she must grant them 
certain territory, and that she should consider 
both the misfortunes which had befallen 
Nasir Jang and others by reason of their 
hostility towards us, and the prosperity that 
had attended Chanda Saliib, Hidayat Mulii- 
ud-din Khan, Salabat Jang and others owing 
to their friendship with us. 2 Ho also ordered 
me to get 100 rupees from Parasurama Pillai 
for the messengers. 

When I informed the messengers of this, 
they replied that our people had seized part 
of their country, by force, but that, though 
they could have recovered it with ease, they 


1 27th Arppisi, Prajotpatti. 

2 This affair is apparently connected with the Kolastry dispute, in 
which the French and English were of course on opposite sides. See 
above, pp. 44-45. See also Logan’s Malabar Manual , pp. 390-391. 
Almost at the same moment the English at Tellicherry entered into 
a definite alliance with Bednfir (Logan’s Treaties , Nos. Ixvii and 
lxviii). 
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had not done so, for the sake of retaining our 
friendship, and supposing that we had acted 
thus by reason of matters having been mis¬ 
represented. Therefore, (they said) they had 
written the whole matter, in order that we 
might understand all things and give such 
orders as might be necessary; but if they were 
asked to give up the very purpose with which 
they had been sent, they could say nothing 
more except that, although the English had 
offered their help, it had been declined out 
of regard for our friendship. The Governor 
replied, 1 Whom have tlie*English ever helped ? 
They have already betrayed Anwar-ud-din 
Khan, and Nasir Jang; and now they are 
about to treat Muhammad ’All Khan in Trichi- 
nopoly in the like manner. They are indeed 
clover in persuading men to trust them, and 
under a pretence of help, they drain them of 
their money, and abandon them in midstream. 
That is all they are capable of.’ So saying the 
Governor again ordered me to give them a 
hundred rupees and despatch them, with his 
letters to the Rani of Bednur and the dalavai. 

- He then asked me if he should send any 
presents to the Rani of Bednur. I said, 
‘ Presents should not bo sent by her harltaras, 
but we should send them by our own people 
after the harkaras have gone away ; or perhaps 
you might desire M. Louet, the chief at Make, 
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to send some. That would be best.’ He 
agreed and told me to remind him the next 
time he was writing to Mahe. I said I would 
do so, and went to my office, telling a Com¬ 
pany’s peon to ask Chinna Parasurama Pillai 
to give 100 rupees to the Bednur harkaras. 

Saturday , November 27. To-day, the Com¬ 
pany’s merchants’ cloth, the Karikal muslin, 
and the Company’s merchants’ coloured cloth, 
etc., 30 bales in all, were packed. 

I hear that letters came to-day from Chanda 
Sahib and M. Law at Trichinopoly saying that 
Hasan-ud-din Khan and his troops attacked 
the battery built by Mr. Cope outside the gate 
of Trichinopoly fort, captured an English 
officer and 10 or 15 Europeans, and carried off 
the guns, etc., there. 2 They say that the fort 
will soon be taken, for Mr. Cope and Mr. 
Gingens are on ill terms, the latter favouring 
Muhammad ’All Khan, and the former oppos¬ 
ing him, but money is needed for expenses 
and the lakh of rupees sent last month was 
not enough. ‘ This,’ they say, ‘ is not the time 
to stint anything, but to spend what is neces- 
sary to secure our success; so two lakhs of 
rupees should be sent at once.’ I hear that 

l 15th Kdrttigai , Prajotpatti. 

was an entrenchment flung up between the French Rock and 
e S.L. angle of the town. Orme (who dates the occurrence in 
ctober) says the Captain and 9 Coflrrees were carried off ( History . 
Vol. I, pp . 201-202). 

10 
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the messengers who brought these letters were 
to receive 20 rupees as a reward for their good 
news and were sent back with the Governor’s 
answer. 

I hear that the rope dancers gave an exhi¬ 
bition of their skill this evening. 

Sambayyan came and told me that yester¬ 
day the Governor has ordered elephants to 
receive half rations from to-day, that is, a little 
over 4 pagodas’ worth of forage instead of 8f 
pagodas’ worth. 

I also hear that Papayya Pillai has been 
ordered to bring his accounts in from Chingle- 
put. It is reported that Shaikh Muhammad 
Sharif, ’Abd-ul-nabi Beg, Muhi-ud-din Sahib, 
Barkhush ’All Khan, and Papayya Pillai, who 
were at Tiruvallur, departed when the English 
troops approached that place, Papayya Pillai 
going to Chingleput and the rest to Arcot. 


i? 
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DECEMBER 1751. 

Monday , December 13 }—When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he asked me what day 
was fixed for sorting the bleached cloth. 
I replied that 100 bales were ready at any time. 

He then remarked that the news of the 
death of the Raja of Mysore and his dalavai 
must be false. I replied, ‘The Mysore vakil 
said that such was the news received and 
added that he had sent people to learn the truth 
as soon as he had heard of it. They went to 
Dharmapuri above the Chengama pass, where 
Nandi Raja (younger brother of the Raja of 
Mysore’s dalavai, who exercises all authority), 
has assembled 2,000 or 3,000 horse and 5,000 or 
6,000 foot. Morari Rao is also there with 2,000 
horse and has visited Nandi Raja. Both 
intend to march beyond Salem as far as Munu- 
chavadi and thence proceed to Magaruvur in 
order to help Muhammad ’Alt Khan against 
Chanda Sahib. He says he is not their agent, 
but only a merchant dwelling in their country, 
who was coming with his uncle and Sambu 
Has to visit you. He was therefore charged to 
bring you the presents of friendship, and only 
agreed in order to seize the occasion of speak¬ 
ing of certain matters of trade, but is not a 
regular vakil and receives no pay from them. 


1 Unci Margali. Prujdtpatti. 
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After his coming with the presents, I told him 
that they were insufficient and he agreed to 
obtain 10,000 rupees, on the receipt of which 
he was to be permitted to go. He then asked 
permission to depart, but was told that he 
must still wait some days. So he waited, and 
two peons were sent to watch him. He begs 
with tears to be allowed to go at once, else he 
will die of fear.’ The Governor replied, ‘It 
will be no good keeping him in prison. They 
are mean people, or they would not behave so. 
We may send him away as he is of no use. 
Tell him so, and let him pluck up courage.’ 

He then said, ‘ Chanda Sahib is enjoying 
the peshkasli of the Arcot, Trichinopoly and 
Tanj ore countries in the Carnatic ; but while I 
was at Mortandi Choultry last month, a grant 
was recei ved bestowing the country on me and 
allowing him only a share of the revenue. I 
intended to have toranams tied in the Com¬ 
pany’s name, but then the Marathas came, so 
I put it off. 1 * * But the country will be ruined 
if it remains in Chanda Sahib’s possession. 
He succeeds in. nothing, makes every one his 


1 On October 13 Bussy wrote to Dupieix : — 4 Je vous avais promis 
8ur ma t&te de vous faire nabab de cette contr^e ; la voila d^gagee. Le 

Divan m’en a promis le paravana en votre nom et apres vous & la nation 

fran 2 aise. . . . Jecrois qu’il convient a la receptiou du paravana 

que vous fassiez venir Chanda Saeb pere et filset leur dire : Soyez les 
_ bien venus, restez tranquilles, je suis nabab du Carnate j et prendre 
a votre compte toutes les trouppes.’ Hamont, Dupieix , p. 166. 
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enemy and never keeps kis word. He ap¬ 
points one man over a country ; and before 
be can assume office, he gives it to some 
one else who has asked for it. Moreover 
he has made enemies of the Rajas of Mysore 
and Tanjore ; and that is why he has not taken 
Trichinopoly, and why they are helping 
Muhammad ’All Khan. He has treated the 
poligars in the same way, so that they have 
joined the English, taken Arcot and other 
places, and hindered all cultivation. The 
troubles are growing worse. So we must assign 
a jaghir to him and tell him to eat and live at 
peace. 1 If he gives any sign of mischief, he 
shall be seized and sent by ship to Mecca where 
he can spend his life in religious exercises and 
acquire merit.’—‘ Will that indeed be done ? ’ 
1 said, and, • after speaking of other matters, 
took leave and went to the office. 

God has dealt justly with Chanda Sahib 
and punished him within the year for his 
having cheated me. 2 As yet there is little 
known, but all will shortly know it ; the time 
is at hand ; and others too will suffer likewise 
as they deserve. This they cannot escape, for 
God is just and will do justice. 


1 This list of complaints against CliandA Sahib recalls the attitude 
of Hoi well and Vansittart to Mir Ja’ far in Bengal. 

J 1 suppose by promises of rewards never fulfilled. 
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Friday , December 17 }—The Governor receiv¬ 
ed news to-day that, when Raza Sahib was 
encamped at Velleri, the other side of Arni, the 
Marathas and the English advanced with their 
troops and attacked him so that he fled to 
Chetpattu with the loss of many. 2 

The Governor has dismissed Narayana 
Sastri from being amaldar of the Wandiwash 
country, appointing Sivarama Pandit in his 
place, with the present of a dress of honour. 

I hear that Muttu Malta Reddi of the 
Tindivanam country visited the Governor with 
a nazar of 11 mohurs and 21 pagodas, and 
Madame with a nazar of 5 mohurs and 21 
pagodas. 

Sunday , December 19. s —l went to the 
Governor’s this morning, salaamed and report¬ 
ed the news. Mir ^’azam came and said that 
Raza Sahib wished to return and then go out 
again, as, when he set out some time ago, the 
omens were inauspicious ; and that therefore 
he begged the Governor s permission, ilie 
Governor replied angrily, ‘ When those Maratha 
thieves came with 1,000 horse, you fled first to 
Vellore and then to Chetpattu, with the loss 


1 6th M&rgali, Prajdtpatti. 

4 For contemporary accounts of this action, see Lorrest, Life oj Lord 
Clive , Vol. I, pp. 155, etc, 

8 8 th Mdrgall, Prajdtpatti. 
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of all your baggage. 1 2 3 Surely it is a great dis¬ 
honour to return here, and not even remain at 
Chetpattu.’ Mir A’azam replied that the 
troops had already reached Gingee, and that 
the Sahib Zada had told him to explain that he 
would only come in with a hundred horse and 
return at once. The Governor angrily ordered 
a letter to be written telling him to return to 
Chetpattu. I hear that the Governor himself 
also wrote. 

Madananda Pandit and Papayya Pillai are 
said to have come to an agreement, ait ten 
o’clock last night by which in return for 10,000 
rupees the Brahman will obtain for Papayya 
Pillai his old appointment as Tahsildar. 
Madananda Pandit went to Papayya Pillai’s 
house at ten o’clock last night, and received a 
dress of honour worth 200 rupees. 

[Tuesday], December 21 } — When I went to 
the Governor this morning, ho said that Qutb- 
ud-din Khan and Mir A’azam threw all the 
blame upon M. Brenier , s the commanding 

1 This alludes to Clive’s successes at Arni, etc. 

2 10th Margali. Prajdtpatti. The Madras transcript gives ‘ Sunday.? 

3 The Chevalier Mouhy is said to have commanded the French 
troops before Arcot (Castonnet des Fosses, Dwpleix , dernUres luttes y 
P* 8); I suppose he had been superseded afterwards. Brenier, who 
was later on to be well beaten at Trichinopoly, became captain in 
1748 (Pondichery to the Company, October 25, 1748, P.R. No. 7). In 
1752, we read, ‘ M. Brenier est aetuellement commandant a Gingy. II 
® est mar i£ & Mile. Salminiaque, la fille d’un capitaine de vaisseau de 

a Compagnie. C’est une femme digne de mari tel que Brenier. Vous 
Sfnvez ce qu’il m6rite j pour moy, je ne scaurois en dire assez de bien., 1 
( 1 rench Carr expo ndence, 1752, Intercepted letters, September 10, 1752.) 
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officer, saying that they had had to retiie to 
Chetpattu because he had fled thither. The 
Governor has told Qutb-ud-dm Khan to go 
to Baza Sahib and tell him to advance again 
against the English and the Marathas and 
attack them, adding that he himself would 
write about it, and that he would confirm the 
Tiruppachur country to Qutb-ud-din Khan. 
The latter then took leave and departed. 

I hear that Kaviswara Kasturi Bangappan, 
the Turaiyur vakil, was sent for and told to 
write a letter, saying that they should hinder 
all provisions being carried into Trichinopoly, 
that toranams should be tied in the My sore 
country, and that provisions should be sent to 
M. Law, Shaikh Hasan, Chanda Sahib, etc. 
The Governor himself wrote letters about this. 

Thursday , December 23 }—When I went to 
the Governor this morning, he asked me if any 
cloth would be ready for packing to-morrow. 
I told him there would be 100 bales of blue 

cloth. 

The Governor said, ‘The rumour of the 
dalavai of Mysore’s death is true ; that is why 
Nandi Baja, who was moving this way, has 
returned to Mysore. Morari Bao is so stiong 
that he has plundered all the Mysore country. 
I replied, ‘ I have not received any news about 


i llth Margali, Prajdtpatti. 











it, but the Company’s merchants have from 
Salem. I told you before that when one day 
some loads of the Company’s goods were being 
despatched, Morari Rao, and Nandi Raja came 
with 4,000 or 5,000 horse and 10,000 foot, sur¬ 
rounded the Salem mint and fort, and plun¬ 
dered every house except those of two or three 
merchants, even Nandi Baja’s silver washing 
* vessels being carried off. 1 The Company’s 
goods only escaped by being carried into the 
fort until they had marched off to Karur. 
That is all the news I have heard. If your 
news is true, I shall hear about it.’ After 
talking with him about other affairs, I went 
to the office. 

Sunday, December 26 . 2 —After 1 returned 
from the Governor’s this morning, I hoard that 
there had been a battle between the English 
and Hasan-ud-din Khan at Trichinopoly, in 
which when Hasan-ud-din Khan had been 
repulsed after a severe fight, M. Law and ’Alam 
Khan moved to his assistance with their 
troops, and rescued Shaikh Hasan and those 
who remained with him ; Hasan-ud-din Khan 
has left his camp for Chanda Sahib’s. 


1 Thus in the Tamil. I suppose Nandi Raja’s name has been in¬ 
serted by error, unless MorAri Rao was a yet more dangerous ally than 
is usually supposed. 

2 15th Mdrgali , Prajdtpaiti. 
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I also hear that Maclame sent for Kasturi 
Eangappan, the Turaiyur vakil, and told him 
that the French would certainly occupy the 
Mysore country and forts, slay the Tondiman, 
and capture the Tanjore fort and country, and 
that she had sworn to do all this, if God gave 
her life. 

Friday, December 31 }—Polur Na ray an a 
Bao, Khan Bahadur’s vakil, has written from 
Chanda Sahib’s camp before Trichinopoly that 
’Abd-ul-rahim Khan (younger brother of 
’Abd-ul-jalil Khan who is serving Muhammad 
’Ali Khan in Trichinopoly) sent word to Hasan - 
ud-din Khan that, as he and Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan had quarrelled, ho wished to join Hasan- 
ud-din, and proposed that the latter with only 
a small escort should visit the mantapam near 
the bridge south of the fort; on which, 
when his arrival had been reported by a man 
whom he would post on the fort-wall, he 
(’Abd-ul-rahim Khan) would ride out alone on 
a white horse to converse with him. Hasan - 
ud-din Khan, believing this, set out with 100 
or 150 horse and 200 sepoys, without inform¬ 
ing Chanda Sahib or M. Law or any one else, 
as though to interrupt the enemy’s work on 
the battery. When he had reached the manta¬ 
pam, ’Abd-ul-rahim Khan rode out on a white 


1 20th Mdrgali, Prajfitpatti. 





horse with ten or twelve horsemen, having 
treacherously posted in a water-course 500 men 
and 2,000 sepoys in three parties. ITasan-ud- 
din Khan, being ignorant of this, advanced 
against him and opened fire on the 10 or 12 
horsemen. Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s 500 horse¬ 
men and 2,000 sepoys then came out of their 
ambush and fired upon Hasan-ud-din Khan 
and his 100 or 150 horsemen. Though the latter 
fought bravely, he lost 40 or 50 of his troopers ; 
but also slew many of ’Abd-ul-rahim Khan’s 
men. On this, 300 sepoys were sent from the 
battery to assist Hasan-ud-din Khan, and 
Chanda Saliib advanced with 500 horse, ’Alam 
Khan with 300, and M. Law, with some Euro¬ 
peans and sepoys, and two guns. These fought 
valiantly on behalf of Hasan-ud-din Khan 
against Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s troops. When 
the enemy fired 20 guns ready and double 
shotted from the walls, 10 or 12 soldiers and a 
few sepoys and others were killed, and some 
wounded. But many on the enemy’s side were 
also killed and wounded; thereupon they 
retreated, and our people abandoned the bat¬ 
tery which they had occupied, and moved to 
Chanda Sahib’s camp. This news was written 
to Krishna Bao who informed me of it. 

I hear that Papayya Pillai has news (which 
he has reported to the Governor) that the 
English have captured Conjeeveram and that 




Saiyid A’azam and others have fled to Chingle- 
put. I also hear that the day before yesterday, 
yesterday and to-day the Governor repeatedly 
demanded the collection accounts from Papay- 
ya Pillai and Ivesava Rao and even threatened 
to have them beaten. It remains to be seen 
what will happen. 
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JANUARY 1752. 

Saturday , January 1 }■—I hear that the letter 
received to day from Hirasat Khan of Satgliar 
says that Maratha troops under Bhujanga 
Rao are said to bo marching through the passes 
towards A root and that ho will write where 
they are going as soon as ho receives reliable 
news. 

The cultivators will return’ to their homes 
as soon as the Marathas have departed. 

Such is to-day’s news. 

Toppai Mudali’s son, Arunachalam, who 
was at Covelong with Yiramaraja by Mad- 
arne’s orders, wrote both to me and to her, 
reporting that, while Yiramaraja was at Mani- 
mangalam, he had sont vakils to Peddu 
Nayakkan of Madras and to Malraja, and that 
he was secretly helping the English. As M. Le 
Blanc also wrote to the Governor about it, the 
latter replied asking him to persuade Y lrama- 
raja to go to Covelong where ho was to be seized 
and sent in here. At that time M. Le Blanc 
framed a cunning plan to get M. Melon (an 
enemy of his) falsely accused, hoping thereby 
to drive him out of the country or to get him 
punished. His plan was this :—He pretended 
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that Yiramaraja and M. Melon were in league 
to help the English, and sent the Governor a 
cadj an letter, which he pretended he had seized 
on its way from M. Melon to Yiramaraja. 
When the Governor had read it, he sealed it 


up again and returned it to M. Le Blanc, 
ordering him to send for M. Melon and enquire 
into the matter. So M. Melon, Arunachalam 
and the talaiari who brought the cadjan letter, 
were summoned to the fort at three o’clock 
one afternoon for an enquiry. The amaldars, 
cultivators, nattars, etc., were also summoned 
as witnesses. But Arunachalam, believing 
that all this was a trick, fled secretly. M. 
Melon has written to me, saying that Aruna¬ 
chalam did this as an enquiry was to be held. 
As soon as Arunachalam arrived, I sent 
Elaichiyappan to ascertain what he had to 
say. He went and questioned Arunachalam 
accordingly, who said as follows ‘ When 
Yiramaraja was formerly released, he gave 200 
rupees to Christiana, Madame’s Topass serving- 
woman, and saw Madame by her means. 
When he took leave, he asked Madame to 
send me with him and Madame did so. So I 
went with him. But, on my arrival, I learnt his 
evil designs of helping the English, and, fearing 
that, if I remained with him, he might involve 
me in trouble, 1 went to Covelong. There M. 
Le Blanc and M. Melon were on bad terms, so 
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the former sought to incriminate the latter by 
writing a false cadjan, without address, with 
a small note, which the talaiari was ordered 
to deliver to M. Melon as if coming secretly 
from Yiramaraja, with a warning that he 
would lose his head if the matter came to 
light. But a peon showed me this cadjan, 
asking for whom it was, and where the talaiari 
was. Thereon I was perplexed, not knowing 
what to do, and thinking it genuine. So I 
delivered it to M. Le Blanc. He read it, and 
told me to make a copy of it which he kept, 
and sent the letter to the Governor, who had 
it sealed up and sent it hack for enquiry. 
Thus he tried to deceive me into giving 
evidence. When I learnt this, I departed. M. 
Le Blanc has behaved treacherously. When 
the cadjan reached the Governor, he sent for 
Madame, asked her angrily if she had seen the 
letter and told her that M. Melon was secretly 
in league with Yiramaraja to help the English. 
Madame replied that M. Melon had written to 
Yiramaraja, asking him to win over to our 
side Peddu Nayakkan and Malraja, and that, 
as nothing certain was known, I should bo 
summoned. This was done, and I am here. 
She ordered me to stay here, and come when¬ 
ever she sent for me. So I remained in my 
house and I shall tell Madame everything 
when I see her. ? 
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Sunday , January 2 . 1 —I told the Governor 
this morning, that the Company’s merchants 
wished to pay him their New Year’s visit. As 
they asked M. Delarche, yesterday, or the day 
before, to be present when they visited the 
Governor, he was there before them. The 
Company’s merchants then visited the 
Governor with their nazars. He received them 
and ordered sandal, rosewater and pan supari 
to be distributed. Having received these, the 
merchants spoke (by M. Delarche’s interpreta¬ 
tion) as follows :—‘ You have announced that 
you intend to convert the Villiyanallur 
temple into a fort and raise batteries. But if 
this is done, no one will remain there, so be 
pleased to do otherwise. You formerly said 
that you would build a small fort there ; he 
pleased to do that, and order money to be 
advanced for the expenses.’ 2 The Governor 
replied, ‘ If the temple is converted into a fort, 
it will bo all the more secure. You may use 
the inner court, and the soldiers and sepoys 
will only use the outer one.’ When they 
repeated their request, the Governor replied 
that, if they liked, they might build a small 
fort round the outer court themselves. They 
declared tl^it they could not do that. ‘ Very 
well,’ he replied, ‘ then I will build the fort, 
hut you must raise the temple walls and the 


22nd Mdrgali , Prajdtpatti. 


2 i.e., of the temple. 







two walls at tlie entrance.’ The merchants 
agreed. The Governor then turned to me and 
said, ‘ What do you say to, that, Rangappa ? ’ 
I said that the proposal was right. The 
Governor was somewhat dissatisfied at their 
visit having been arranged by' a European, 
instead of by the usual person, and because 
the nazars were not of the customary amount. 

[ •] 
Thursday, January 6 }—When 1 went this 

morning to pay my respects to the Governor, 
Madananda Pandit was reading a letter from 
the Trichinopolv camp to Madame, who in 
turn explained it to the Governor. I waited 
in the hall outside. Afterwards the Governor 
came out to the central hall to meet the 
Bishop and Madame went to her room. 
Madananda Pandit came out. The Governor 
then called Madame and asked her to speak to 
the Bishop ; and came up to me. Madananda 
Pandit was there. The Governor said that a 
letter had come from Chanda Sahib, saying 
that the dalavai of Mysore was dead, but that 
the matter had been kept secret for 20 or 25 
days, that Kantayaraja, the former commander, 
had been appointed, that this news also had 
been kept secret for 15 days, but had been 
announced at last; that Nandi Raja, the 


1 SOlh Mdrgali, Prajotpalti. 
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Sarvadhikari, 1 was at Karur, that he was not 
the younger brother of the Mysore dalavai, 2 3 * * * * 8 
and that Kantayaraja, the present commander, 
and Chanda Sahib were good friends. He 
added, ‘ Although we have been hearing for 
the last two months that the dalavai was dead, 
yet the Guzarati merchant who came here as 
vakil declared that the news was false. He 
must he a dog, a rascal of evil purpose. Can 
the dead he brought back to life by concealing 
the news ? ’ Reflecting that, if the news proved 
true and if I had cast any doubt upon it, [ 

•] 

Monday , January 31?— To-day, Madame 
Dupleix persuaded the Governor to write to 
the Raja of Mysore, asking him to help, not 
Muhammad ’All Khan, but the French, and 
desiring presents to bo sent by Narasinga Das, 
the Mysore vakil, and Kan lingo Narasinga Rao 
of Masulipatam, our vakil. Narasinga Rao has 
been given 600 rupees for his expenses, and 
despatched in a palankin with an escort of 
sepoys and Company’s peons. 

1 The second minister in rank, next under the dalav&L He was 
supposed to be specially charged with revenue matters. Cf. Mysore 

Gazetteer , Vol. I, p. 582. 

3 The whole of this news was false ; but whether Chanda SAhib was 
deceived by it is less clear. His rival, Muhammad ’All, had a habit of 

forwarding welcome news to the Knglish when his affairs met with 

any check. It may have been the same with Chanda SAhib. I am 

entirely at a loss to account for his statement that Nandi RAjA was not 

the younger brother of the dalavai. 

8 21st Tai , Prajdtpatti. 
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FEBRUARY 1752. 

Saturday, February 12 ?—This morning I 
presented nazars of 21 pagodas to the Governor 
and 11 to Madame Dupleix ; the Company’s 
merchants gave 44 pagodas to the Governor and 
11 to Madame ; and Madananda Pandit, etc., 
gave the Governor and Madame a nazar of 5 
rupees each and paid their respects. When 
Madame received us, she said that her son, M. 
Yincens, had killed single-handed 2,500 or 3,000 
men, while M. Bussy, M. Kerjean, etc., took all 
the credit, and that her son alone had routed 
the Nana and his troops. She continued prais¬ 
ing her son’s valour and bravery until we all 
took leave. Each replied suitably, echoing her 
praises, and then departed. 2 

Sunday, February 13 ?—When the Governor 
had returned from church this morning, T 
visited him, paid my respects and reported 
the town news, grain news, etc. 

1 4th Mas), Prajdtpatti. 

2 This son of Madame Dupleix was appointed lieutenant in 1750, 
with rank from 1746. He, Bussy and Kerjean, composed the corps of 
officers who. commanded the troops detailed to accompany Mozaffar 
Jang to Hyderabad in the previous year. The selection of Madame’s 
son and^Dupleix 1 nephew for this service indicates how beneficial it was 
expected to be. Later on in this year Yincens returned to Pondichery 
with some 40,000 gold mohairs, besides a quantity of pagodas, silver and 
gems, according to the current rumour ( French Correspondence, 1752, p. 
H5). Dupleix himself confirms this, stating oil December 24,1751, 
that he had remitted 2 lakhs in hard cash to Pondichery (Cultru, 
Pupleix, p. 346). I do not remember any references to the superior 
valour which Madame here claims for him. 

J Mdsi, Prajdtpatti. 
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He then said, ‘ Our friend, Raza Sahib and 
the rest who marched to attack Madras have 
plundered the Poonamallee, etc., countries, My- 
lapore, the Great and Little Mounts, etc. They 
are said to he selling their booty—grain, cattle 
and whatever else they can find. Our people 
must have taken much plunder ; even the 
coolies have become rich enough to live at 


ease.’ 

I then said, ‘ About two hours’ journey from 
Madras, there is a place called Saidapet, where 
many rich moi’chants lived. I hear that many 
of them have been plundered.* Besides this 
there is a place called Kunnattur nearly as 
large as Saidapet; that too has been plundered; 
while many of the merchants at Madras have 
moved their wealth into the Fort for fear of 
oven that place being raided. Some have even 
gone with their goods to Pulicat, and others to 
Sadras. They who have once already been 
burnt, fear the old story may be repeated, and 
r un to and fro like drops of water on a lotus 
leaf. If, at such a time as this, M. Le Blanc at 
Covelong had been wise enough to encourage 
people, many from Madras, Mylapore, and the 
Poonamallee countries would have settled 
there. But he troubles people so that all fear 
him and prefer Pulicat or Sadras.’ ‘ True, he 
replied, ‘ I will take an opportunity to get rid 
of him, and send some one else.’ 
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He then asked the Trichinopoly news. ' I 
replied, ‘ I hear that Nandi Raja, younger bro¬ 
ther of the dalavai of Mysore, who was camped 
at Karur with Morari Rao’s troops has marched 
to Trichinopoly with 6,000 horse and 20,000 or 
30,000 foot and provisions, to help Muhammad 
’Ali Khan.’— 1 True,’ the Governor replied, 
and added that, but for the help of the Raja of 
Mysore, Muhammad ’Ali Khan could not have 
withstood us so long. 1 agreed. He went to 
his room to write and I went to the office. Only 
the help of God is effectual ; man’s help 
matters nothing. So great a man as Nasir Jang, 
Padshah of the Deccan, was overthrown ; but 
Muhammad ’ Ali Khan, weak as hois, has been 
able to resist us for a year. Thus God reveals 
to all how powerful is His help and how feeble 
the help of even the mightiest man. 


\ 


) 





MAY 1752. 

Friday , May 12 }—When I went to the Gov¬ 
ernor at nine o’clock this morning, he said, 

• Coja N am at - u 1 -1 ah Khan and Muzaffar Khan 
have reached Kandanur with a large army. 
Three messengers have just arrived and say 
that they are marching here.’ He then read 
the French and Persian letters, so I went to 
the office. 

Acharam Tarwadi (Kasi Das Bukkanji’s 
gumastah) came and said that his people had 
brought letters from Salabat Jang’scamp and 
that they had been 20 days on the way. When 
I asked where Salabat Jang and his army were, 
Tarwadi replied, ‘ They were at Palaki, 40 kos 
beyond Hyderabad, and intended to pass the 
rains at Hyderabad. Moreover Namat-ul-lali 
Khan is to get the subah of Arcot, 2 and, accord¬ 
ing to Salabat .Tang’s orders, his brother, after 
subduing Munawar Khan’s Pathans, who are 
causing trouble at Kandanur, will march into 
these parts to suppress the disturbances caused 
by the English, Muhammad ’ Ali Khan, the Raja 
of Mysore, and others. When he has seized 
Arcot, he will obey the General of Pondichory. 

1 3rd Vaigdsi, JngU-am. 

1 Son of Coja ’Abd-ul-lah who would have become mwftb of Arcot 
in 1744 hut for his sudden death. Namat-ul-lah Khan himself had 
acted for a few months about that time as deputy to his father. lie 
had recently been Nawftbof Rajahmundry. 
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They have marched therefore, Coja Namat-ul- 
lah Khan with 5,000 foot, and Muzaffar Khan 
with 1,000 foot and 300 horse and have reached 
Cfadawal, a town this side of the Kistna, four 
leagues distant from Kandanur. He was about 
to raise batteries and attack Muhawar Khan’s 
Pathans encamped near Kandanur, when our 
people came away. He will move to Arcot after 
defeating and punishing them, and taking pos¬ 
session of their country. Then he will march 
against Muhammad ’All Khan at Tricliinopoly. 
On hearing of Coja Namat-ul-lali Khan’s march 
with a small army, the English, Muhammad 
’Ali Khan and the Raja of Mysore have resolv¬ 
ed to resist him and Muzaffar Khan to the 
utmost. Harisankara Tarwadi at Tricliinopoly 
writes that [the English, etc.] have resolved to 
drive from Srirangam to Pondichery or to des¬ 
troy altogether Chanda Sahib with his Muham¬ 
madan troops, M. Law and Shaikh Hasan with 
the French troops before they can be joined by 
Namat-ul-lah s troops, Muzaffar Khan’s troops 
and the troops that will arrive by the Europe 
ships, as after that it would be impossible to 
dislodge the French. The English have deter¬ 
mined to fight to the end, and oven spend the 
Company’s money on continuing the war if 
Muhammad ’All Khan can find no more. They 
have fought so hard that they are certain not to 
give way now but will fight harder than ever. 
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Salabat Jang wrote to them asking why they had 
joined Muhammad Alt Khan to create disturb¬ 
ances and threatening them with punishment 
unless they desisted. But when this letter was 
read, it was torn in pieces and trampled under 
foot, and the messengers were first imprisoned 
and then driven away. The news from Salabat 
Jang’s camp is that the money left in the 
treasury by Nizam Nasir Jang has been spent, 
the revenue that has been collected has not been 
brought in, the expenses are heavy, and part of 
the Nizam’s treasure belongs to Nasir Jang’s 
wife and sons. The Padshah has grown feeble 
and his authority decreases every day ; 
Ghazi-ud-din Khan has been writing to many 
that Salabat Jang should not be recognized as 
subahdar of the Deccan, as he has joined men 
who would betray their own brother, and as 
he himself had done the like ; that therefore if 
he were overthrown and the Deccan subahs 
seized, the Padshah' would send a parwana of 
confirmation. So the money in the several 
treasuries is not sent to him ; various killedars 
do not pay their peshkash, and money is so 
scarce that the sepoys and the Europeans are 
giving trouble on account of their arrears. 
When they attacked Sau Bhaji Kao, Raja 
Chandrasenan’s son refused to march against 
him. In consequence Salabat Jang tried to 
seize and imprison Ramachandra Rao ; but he 
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learnt of this and made ready to defend him¬ 
self, until mediators persuaded them not to 
laiin everything by their quarrels ; but oven so 
each hates the other, though outwardly they 
are reconciled. Moreover when peace was made 
with Bhaji Ban, Salabat Jang promised to re¬ 
pay the 40 or 50 lakhs ho had formerly obtained, 
hut he has not paid a single cowrie. If he 
remains there [Aurangabad], he may be 
required to march to Delhi to help the 
Padshah against the Pathans, nor could he 
resist an attack from Bhaji Bao as before. As 
he has no money for his expenses, ho will spend 
the rains at Golconda, marching by way of 
Palaki (south of Aurangabad and 10 leagues 
north of Golconda) which with its jaghir 
belongs to Bamachandra Bao, son of Baja 
Chandrasen. lie will halt there, come to an 
agreement with Bamachandra Bao, and then 
march to Golconda. The Pathans have mur¬ 
dered Mir Munu 1 (Qamar-ud-din Khan’s son) 
at Delhi and their atrocities are indescribable. 
Men at Delhi say that the throne which till 
now has been held by the Moghuls, will soon 
ho occupied by the Pathans. Delhi, etc., are 
1,1 suc h confusion that something is sure to 
happen. Till now the Moghuls have exercised 
authority, but henceforth the Pathans will 


According to Grant Duff Mir Munft did uot die until 1758. 
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take their place, or the Rajas of Hindustan, the 
Rana of Udaipur, etc., may become the masters.’ 
When Acharam had related all this, he said 
that he would come back to-morrow, and went 
away. 

The Governor sent for me this afternoon 
and said that M. d’Auteuil had written from 
camp at Utatur that the Marathas had de¬ 
parted, owing to some disagreement with 
the Mysoreans and Muhammad All Khan. 

He also said that the two ships which had 
sailed from Bengal for Jeddah had lost then- 
passage and put in here, and desired me to find 
a buyer for the rice, sugar, etc., on board and 
obtain 100 garce of salt for them. I agreed. 

Sunday, Mcty 14} —1 hoard the following 
news to-day.-—As Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s 
troops, the English and the Mysoreans intended 
to attack M. d’Auteuil at IJtatur, the latter has 
retired to Valikondapuram with Shaikh Mu¬ 
hammad Sharif and other sardars, the troops 
and his treasure, considering that he could not 
resist them. M. Law, Chanda Sahib, etc., at 
Srirangam with their troops are suffering much 
for want of food and money. As the money 
sent from here has not reached them, the 
tioops have to live on what they can find. 
Moreover the sepoys and troopers have not 

3 5th Vciigdsi, Jngirasa. 
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received a cash for the last three months; so 
many have deserted to the enemy. Thus 
Chanda Sahib’s army has grown weaker and 
the enemy’s stronger. As the troops are in the 
Srirangam temple with the Cauvery and the 
Coleroon on either side full of water, they are 
living on the grain in the temple. Shaikh 
Hasan’s troops who were at Kdyiladi, have 
been driven out, and the English troops have 
occupied it. 300or 400 of the troops there 
have joined the enemy, and others have 
resolved to obtain cowles and return with 
their arms to Pondichery. 

I wont to the Governor and told him that 
cloth would be sorted to-morrow, and that as 
the painted cloth, lampasses, chintz, etc., at 
Madras had not been released it had been 
necessary to promise a bribe of 1,000 pagodas 
which after great difficulty had been accepted. 
After reporting this, I w T ent to the office. 

Monday , May 15 }—As I have lost my diary- 
papers from the 7tli to the 15th I have written 
nothing ; but I will do so if I find them. 

This morning the Governor sent for me 
and Madananda Pandit, and asked me to inter¬ 
pret while Madananda Pandit read Salabat 
Jang’s letter. I interpreted it as follows :—‘ 1 
have read your letter and understand its con¬ 
tents. A certain jemadar here has murdered 
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Raja Raghunatha Das 1 because he had not 
received his pay. Such was his fate, for who 
can resist God’s decrees ? You protected me 
while he lived, and must protect me now that 
ho is dead. You will learn the rest from 
M. Bussy’s letter. Please order him and 
Shaikh Ibrahim to guard me night ajid day. 
All that I have is yours.’ 

When I reported the letter to be thus 
written with compliments, the Governor told 
me to write a reply as follows:— ‘ I have 
received your letter and grieve at what has 
befallen Raja Raghunatha Das. But it was 
the will of God that he should perish by 
the sword; who could prevent it ? The past is 
irrevocable. I have written to M. Bussy about 
what should be done. If you do as ho says, 
all your affairs will prosper. Reflect that his 
advice is always just, remember it and obey it. 
I have written to him to guard your person 
and dignity; he will do this night and day. 
You Avill be constantly in my mind.’ 

I directed Madananda Pandit to write out 
this letter according to the Governor’s orders. 

I was also ordered, to write to ’Abd-ul- 
baqar Khan Sahib, who is to be Diwan in 
place of Raja Raghunatha Das as follows :— 

1 i.e., the RfimadAs Pandit, who had taken a considerable part in 
the plot by which Nasir Jang had been overthrown. He was mur¬ 
dered, according to Grant Duff, on April 7 (History of the Marathas, 
Vol. II, pp. 51, etc., ed. 1912). 
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‘ I have heard of your fidelity, noble¬ 
ness and greatness. M. Bussy’s letter lately 
received has increased my love towards you, 
and induced me to appoint you diwan in place 
of Raja Ragliunatha Das. So long as you are 
diwan, you must bear two things in mind; 
one is to labour with a single heart in Salabat 
Jang’s affairs, and the other is to be our man 
and manage our affairs with all fidelity. If 
you will observe these, and behave well, you 
need fear nothing under our protection, and 
your authority will be maintained. You 
know how Raja Ragliunatha Das managed 
our affairs. I have written about other secret 
matters to M. Bussy who will inform you of 
them. If you will act properly, you and 
Salabat Jang will prosper.’ 1 I told Madananda 
bandit to write a letter accordingly. 

I was then ordered to write to Shaikh Ibra¬ 
him as follows :— ‘I have received your letter 
am greatly grieved by the evil fate of 
ha,ja Ragliunatha Das. But what can we do, 
since that was the will of God ? Guard 
Salabat Jang day and night and do whatever 
Bussy writes to you. Do not disobey him 

in tl n' 1S letter is !l curious illustration of the part the French played. 
17.07° , CiU1 ’ exacll y similar to that of the English in Bengal between 
Saivi"l r * 1 ^ * sl, PP 0Re ’Abd-ul-Mqar Khan must be identified with 

P- 105 , hkar Kh;l.n, who was in fact appointed at once. See below 

Elli.o ’ ' U * * have not found the Khan’s name mentioned, either in 
0t or 111 the Siydr-ul-imUdkherin. 
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even in the merest trifle.’ I told Madananda 
Pandit to write accordingly, and then went to 
the office. / 

When Madananda Pandit reported that lie 
had written the letters, the Governor sent for 
mo and told me to let the Pandit read it to 
me. When he had done so, I repeated it to 
the Governor in Portuguese in accordance with 
what is written above. The Governor was 
satisfied and told me to put it in an envelope, 
seal it and give it to M. Bertrand. 

Madananda Pandit then asked leave to 
depart in order to be present at the tying of 
the tali for his daughter at noon. The Gov¬ 
ernor gave him leave, and asked me if I also 
must attend the marriage. I said I should, 
and he gave me leave. So I first went to the 
office, and then at noon attended the tali tying 
of Madananda Pandit’s second daughter and 
Rango Pandit’s son who is marrying a second 
time. In the marriage pandal, about 200 rupees 
were collected for the marriage of a Yaishnava 
Brahman, a bachelor, and given to him. After 
witnessing the tying of the tali I came home. 

Tuesday , May 30 }—I was unwell to-day, so 
I did not go out. 

At eleven o’clock, the Governor sent for 
me to come with the new merchants; I sent 
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a message that I was too unwell but would 
go to-morrow. 

To-day I heard the following news:—Of the 
troops at Srirangam with Chanda Sahib, M. 
Law, etc., only 300 troopers have received any 
pay for the last six months ; the rest have 
had no money to live on and have suffered 
much by the enemy’s blockade. 4,000 or 
5,000 musket people, 300 horsemen, merchants, 
etc., have therefore departed. They intended 
to have destroyed the Srirangam temple 
just as they destroyed the .Tambukeswaram 
temple ; but the temple-people saved it for 
the present by giving them 60,000 rupees 
and the grain stored there. No one knows 
what will be done. They have paddy and rice 
lor a month, but cannot get salt or other pro¬ 
visions. The Cauvory and the Coloroon are 
full of water. The English, Marathas, and 
Mysoreans are in readiness all round them, 
at Samayavaram and Koyiladi, etc.; and allow 
none to pass with provisions. M. cl’Autouil 
who retreated from Utatur to Eanjangudi, has 
halted there. 


c 
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JUNE 1752. 

Tuesday , June 6.'—When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he was busy Avith M. 
Albert and Madame, answering the European 
letters that came yesterday, and writing: some 
Persian letters. After reporting the news, I 
went to my private office. 

There is news that the Pathans (ayIio 
attacked Delhi, captured the fort of Lahore, 
and murdered Mir Munu) having plundered 
Lahore of all they could find, have restored it 
to the old Killedar and returned home owing 
to the approach of the rains. The Hindustani 
Rajas near Delhi have assembled together, and 
collected a lakh of horse, in order to support a 
boy of Alamgir Padshah’s family, and sent a 
vakil, Avith 12,000 horse, to Ahmad Shah Pad¬ 
shah Avith the following message:—‘ You are 
unfit for the throne ; and we have Avith us a 
boy of Alamgir’s family who merits it. If you 
will abdicate and depart, a small country with 
a killa will be granted and you will be alloAved 
to live in peace; otherwise we aauII seize you 
and establish this boy in your place.’ The 
vakil, Avith 12,000 horse, encamped near Delhi, 
and sent the message to Ahmad Shah Padshah. 
This news was Avritten to Salabat Jang by 
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his vakil at Delhi and brought here from 
Salabat Jang’s camp to Kodandarama Pandit. 
Ramadas Pandit’s aunt’s son. 

Wednesday, June 7. 1 —Last night, I was 
stung by a scorpion between the fingers. 

I heard to-day that Salabat Jang had 
brought Saiyid Laslikar Khan from Auranga¬ 
bad and appointed him Diwan, that he had 
written to the Governor, and that the latter 
had sent a reply by a chobdar. 3 

I also hear that the crores of money in the 
treasury are exhausted, save a reserve of some 
60 or 70 lakhs of rupees. As the sepoys, 
troopers, etc., have received no pay, they are 
giving much trouble ; so Salabat Jang has 
Europeans always about him, but keeps the 
Muhammadans at a distance. As their arrears 
amount to 20 lakhs of rupees, the camp is full 
of complaints and confusion. 3 

Thursday , June 8. 4 —There is news of Chanda, 
Sahib’s writing to the Governor, that M. Law 
has gone over to Muhammad ’All Khan and the 
English, and ruined everything. The Euro¬ 
peans, Muhammadans and Tamils are all 
saying that they have the same news from the 
officers who have quarrelled with M. Law. 

1 29tk VaigaaU ['Angiraxcb]. 

2 Cf. p. 100 above, where ’Abd-nl-b&qar Khan was named Diw.lu 
by Dupleix. 

9 Cf. the situation in- Bengal during Clive’s first government. 
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the Governor that a Europe ship for China put 
in at Fort St. David this morning on her way to 
Madras to take in sandalwood, round-pepper, 
ivory, redwood, etc. She had touched at 
Mascareigne and brought letters from M. Da vid, 
the Governor-General of that place, which the 
Governor ot' Fort St. David sent by a cliobdar 
along with a letter from himself to our Honour¬ 
able General. These were delivered at six- 
o’clock this evening. The Fort St. David 
cliobdar says the Captain of the China ship 
announced that 3,000 soldiers and 300 officers 
were on their way to Pondichery in a ship 
which would reach Pondichery in ten days. 

Friday. -Tune 9 .'—I heard this evening that 
another Europe ship for China had touched at 
Fort St. David this morning, to deliver letters 
to the Governor, and that this ship and the 
one which arrived yesterday would sail for 
Madras. 

At six o’clock this evening, the Governor 
sent for me and said that M. du Bausset had 
reported to him that the weavers of Yilliya- 
nallur intended to go away, as they had not 
been paid, and demanded why the merchants 
had delayed their payments. I replied, ‘ They 
are delaying because they have no money. I 
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liave already reported this and asked you to 
pay them soon.’—‘ Yes,’ the Governor angrily 
replied, ‘but I hoped that they would them¬ 
selves find money. If the Company .has to 
find the money, what is the use of employing 
these mules ? I will appoint other merchants.’ 
He was so angry that ho would not see 
the liarkaras or even the vakil to their great 
trouble. 1 

Tuesday, June 13 . 2 —As soon as I returned 
from reporting the news to the Governor, a 
European from Valikondapuram, wearing a 
Muhammadan turban and gown, arrived in a 
dhooli and Reported news to the Governor. 
The Governor took him into Madame’s room. 
His face was troubled ; so fearing that bad 
news had come from the south. 1 went to my 
office. 

Half an hour after, I heard that when Kango 
Pandit and the troops reached M. d'Auteui] at 
Valikondapuram. the latter assembled his 
army and prepared to advance upon Srirangam. 
Birki Venkata Kao with the Maratha troops, 
the Mysore faujdar and some English who 
were encamped by the high ground at Samaya- 
varam fel l upon him. After some loss on both 


1 this point in the transcript occurs the diary of June JG. which 
lias been transferred to its proper place. 
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sides, M. d’Auteuil retreated to Ranjangudi 
being unable to reach Srirangam. Some of our 
troops fled. M. d’Auteuil, Rango Pandit, etc., 
on reaching Ranjangudi, marched round the 
walls ; but Mu’tabar Khan would not admit 
them and helped the enemy to got in their rear 
and attack the camp. M. d’Auteuil thought 
that it was no use fighting longer, and surren¬ 
dered without a blow. Birki Venkata Rao 
seized Rango Pandit and all the money, goods, 
etc., that he had brought. The money taken is 
estimated at two lakhs of rupees. I do not 
know if this is true or not ; 1 have but written 
what I hear. 1 

I hear that chobdar Bade Khan was sent 
this evening with letters to the Governor of 
Madras, with orders to go to Covelong by 
catamaran, land there and proceed to Madras, 
deliver the letter to the Governor, and bring 


back his reply. 

I hear that letters have come from Salabat 
Jang, bestowing Arcot on Chanda Sahib and 
Trichinopoly on Muhammad ’All Klian, as was 
agreed before. I suppose the letter now sent 
is about that affair. 


1 For this action, cf. Onne, History, Yol. I, pp. 234-285. The 
troops attacking d’Auteuil were commanded by Clive. The English 
story was that d’Auteuil had secreted a great part of his treasure in 
his private baggage. But Rauga Pillai’s version seems very probable. 
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Wednesday , June 14 }—Narayana Pillai and 
a dubasli (whose name I do not know) received 
presents and left for Madras after tlieir after¬ 
noon meal. 

Thursday , June 15 }—The Governor sent for 
me this morning and asked if any soldiers had 
arrived by the two China ships. I said Iliad 
hoard that 50 soldiers had landed froln each ship. 
He then asked, ‘ What do people say about 
the Europe news and our ships’ coming ? ’ I said 
I could only repeat the bazaar-news—God knew 
whether it were true ; and I spoke as follows :— 

' They say that the enemy have been ordered . 
to make peace with you. But at the Council 
at which it was resolved to send troops to 
Muhammad ’All Khan, it was decided that the 
union of the French and Iiidayat Muhi-ud-din 
Khan or Salabat Jang would ruin English 
trade if they conquered Arcot ; so the Council 
resolved to help Muhammad ’All Khan to 
occupy the Tricliinopoly and Arcot countries. 
A letter also was written to Europe by Mr. 
Saunders saying that, should Muhammad ’All 
Khan fall, either by the power of his enemies or 
an act of God, it would be necessary to expend 
the Company’s money in conquering Arcot, etc., 
for some one else of his house. And they are 
acting thus also. In case Muhammad ’Alt 
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Khan’s affairs go indifferently, they trust to 
Sampati Rao to recover the advances they have 
made.’ The Governor replied, ‘This agrees 
with the orders that were sent when I wrote 
to the English Company about the injustice of 
their Governors. Neither the subahdar of 
Arcot, Hid&yat Mulii-ud-din Ivhan nor Salabat 
Jang interfered with the English when the}" 
seized the Poonamallee and Devanampattanam 
countries, but left them in quiet possession. 
So Mr. Saunders has written lies to the Com¬ 
pany.’ He then went into the centre hall, and 
I went to my office. 

I think the Governor went to tell Madame. 

I heard at ten o’clock that Chanda Sahib 
* had tried to escape disguised as a faqir, but 
was seized ; when the news reached Fort St. 
David, a salute was fired and sugar distributed. 

At noon the Governor sent for Pcriyanna 


Nayinar and gave him a list of persons, warn¬ 
ing him to let none of them leave the town 
with their families or goods. This list in¬ 


cludes Raza Sahib. Chanda Sahib’s son; Shaikh 
Hasan’s and Muzaffar Khan’s people, and a 
few other Muhammadans ; Kesava Rao, his 
women and children : Papayva Pillai and his 
family ; Madananda Pandit and his family. 

This list was written by Appu and delivered 
to Periyanna, Nayinar, with orders to post 
men to watch the roads and houses carefully. 
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I hear the Nayin&r is stopping Brahman 
travellers who have no pass. 

The Manilla ship will lie at Covelong for 
ten clays and then sail, whether the Madras 
goods have arrived or not. 1 

Frida//. Jane. 16 ; 2 —I hear that the Governor 
received the following news from a peon :— 
Chanda Sahib. Shaikh Hasan. M*. Law and 
other sardars, with their troops at the Sri- 
rangam temple, were surrounded by Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan, the Mysoreans, the English 
and Morari Rao with their armies so that no 
provisions could reach them. So in despair 
Chanda Sahib agreed to pay a certain sum to 
Manoji Appa of Tanjore and Morari Rao, to be 
escorted beyond Tanjore and then sent to 
Karikal. He was to be disguised as a faqir. 
So he set out, escorted by Morari Rao. But 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s people discovered 
Chanda Sahib and declared that they would 
take him to the Fort of Trichinopoly; but 
Morari Rao’s and the Tanjore people replied 
that they had already given him a cowle, and 
thus carried him off in haste to Tanjore. After¬ 
wards at ten o’clock the Governor received a 
letter in Chanda Sahib’s own hand saying that 

1 As Madras chintz was a staple export to Manilla, the prohibition 
decreed by the Madras Council against assisting the French trade 
thither was severely felt at Pondichery. This seems to have been an 
attempt to elude it. 
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lie had received the 5,000 pagodas sent him by 
the harkaras and that he had reached the Fort 
of Tanjore. The Governor rejoiced that Chanda 
Sahib had escaped to Tan jore instead of being- 
delivered into the hands of Muhammad ’ Alt 
Khan at Trichinopoly and that the Tan j ore 
people and Morari Rao were on his side. 1 2 I 
hear that the messengers got 100 rupees as 
a present. 

I hear that M. Law, Shaikh Hasan and the 
rest are still in the Srirangam temple, but is 
not known what they will do. Chanda Saliib 
has not been sent to Tanjoro but was detained 
at the Dalavai’s Mantapam where the Tanjoro 
troops are encamped and then taken to Manoji 
Appa’s tent. 

As the Governor took physic, no one visited 
him this evening-. 

Saturday , June 17r —At nine o’clock* this 
morning I went to the Governor’s to report the 
news. The Governor, Madananda Pandit, 
M. Albert and Madame have been writing 
letters to Salabat Jang’s camp day and night 
for the last three days. As they were still 
busy, I went to my office. 

1 hear that M. d'Auteuil who was captured 
at A alikondapuram and taken to the fort of 



1 The news was of course false, 
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Trichinopoly as a prisoner of war, lias pro¬ 
mised the English, according to the European 
custom, not to fight again or take up the sword. 
He has been sent under escort to Tiruviti, 
after taking leave of Muhammad ’All Khan 
and Mr. Lawrence to whom he passed his word, 
accompanied by a guard of ten men including 
officers. It is said that ho will arrive at noon 
to-day. It is said that the same terms were 
offered for the release of Itango Pandit, but 
were refused. 

M. d’Auteuil and one or two officers who 
went with him, M. Aubert [?] and five or six 
European guards, arrived at half-past five 
this evening. He went to the Governor and 
remained talking with him till eight. He 
went home at half-past nine after supper. 

I hear that after M. d’Auteuil’s conver- 

t 

sation, the Governor was very sad. 

Sunday, June 18 }—At noon to-day one 
arrived with the following news :—When 
Chanda Sahib, who was in Manoji Appa’s 
camp, was saying his prayers, last Monday 
morning, his head was struck oft', and his head 
with the body, was carried on a camel for all 
to see to Muhammad ’Ali Khan in the fort of 
Trichinopoly. At the time of his death, 
Gundo Pandit, Guruvappa and a servant were 
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with him. Gundo Pandit who was standing 
behind Chanda Sahib, begged that his head 
might be cut off instead, but was pushed aside, 
and Chanda Sahib was killed. Guruvappa 
told this to Raghava Pandit, and said that this 
news was purposely kept from Raza Sahib : 
so ho one vet knows it. 

A certain man told me at three o’clock that 
they were saying in Papayya Pillai’s house 
that, when M. d’Auteuil reported the murder 
of Chanda Sahib, the Governor was so 
overcome that he could neither go to church 
nor eat his dinner. This was the fatal period 
in Chanda Sahib’s life, so he could not have 
escaped. According to the Vaippur astrologer 
Sitaram, this is the year of Saturn’s malignant 
influence, which returns every twelve years. 
So he could not escape. 

Tuesday, June 20 .'—The Governor sent for 
M. Law this morning, and questioned him 
about all the important matters, and wrote 
down his answers. He then read part aloud 
and questioned him again. It is not known 
what M. La w told him. He was taken back 
under custody to M. Bury’s house in the Fort 
where he slept last night. M. Marragon 2 was 
fetched to confront him but it is not known 
what statements M. Law made 


1 10th Am, Angirasa . 

3 Secretary to the Pondichery Council. 







1 hear that the Governor then sent for MM 
d’Auteuil and Brenier. After speaking with 
them, he ordered M. Brenier and four officers 
to march to Gingee. 1 I also hear that M. le 
Terrier has been ordered to take command of 
Taludavur. 

I saw the Governor, and then went to my 
office. There was no more conversation. 

The Governor sent for me at seven o’clock 
to-night and asked if I had heard of M. Law’s 
imprisonment. I said I had. The Governor 
continued, ‘You area man of understanding. 
When M. Law delivered Chanda Sahib to the 
Tanjore people, he should have insisted on 
getting a Maratha noble as a hostage. When 
the plan was being arranged, M. Law asked 
Manoji Appa to take oath. Ho did so by 
proxy, sending Daud Khan, a Patlian noble 
who swore on the Quran. Afterwards M. Lav, 
asked for a hostage until Chanda Sahib should 
have reached Karikal safely, but Manoji Appa 
refused. That showed that he meant to cheat 
us ; otherwise wliv should he have refused to 
keep to the agreement ? M. Law should have 
seen this and not sent Chanda Sfthib till 
he had received the hostage. He is much to 
blame.’ 2 I agreed that his conduct was most 

1 Owing to its unhealtkiness. I believe Gingee whs regarded as a 
penal gairison by the French oncers at this time 

This statement of the case against Law should be compared with 
Law’s declaration of June 26, ap. French Correspondence, 1752 pp. 57. 
etc 
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blame-wortliy, ancl pointed out other mistakes 
which lie had made. The Governor asked, 1 But 
who ever took a man to his house after swear¬ 
ing to save him, and then, murdered him ? ’— 

»I have known a few such,’ I said ; ‘ but within 
three months of their perjuries, their own 
families have been blotted out.’—" See what 
your arbitrators did,’ he exclaimed. I replied, 

‘ What of them ? There are just and unjust 
men among Europeans, and Muhammadans, 
and Tamils, and every other people ; yet the 
unjust do not abide, but are rooted up in a few 
months or years.’ He agreed. I then went to 
my office. 

Wednesday, June 21 }—At four o’clock 
to-day, 1 went to M. Cornet’s. He had all the 
accounts written out, but the Governor sent 
him away, telling him to bring the statements 
of expenditure to-morrow. 

On my way from M. Cornet’s house this 
evening, I heard that Europe ships were ex¬ 
pected. Opposite the Fort, I was told by the 
Governor’s peon that he wanted mo. The 
Governor said, ‘I hear that Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan has been killed by Morari Rao. Our 
soldiers and sepoys, who were prisoners, have 
been collected and armed, in order to prevent 
the English from doing anything. This news 
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has been written to Oucldalorc and is matter of 
public talk. Is it true ? ’ T replied that people 
had been saying so for the last two days. He 
continued, ‘ It happened last Sunday. There 
can be no mistake about it. The Europe ships 
too have reached the roads. From to-day on¬ 
wards matters will go better.’ 1 I replied, ‘ That 
is certain. Would God suffer him to live long, 
after having betrayed and murdered the. man 
he gave promises to ? Even the Padshah with 
his crown is not so fortunate as you.’ 3 With 
these compliments, I departed to my office. 

Friday , June 23 ?—Shaikh Hasan, our jema¬ 
dar, with 300 soldiers and a few sepoys who 
were made prisoners of war at Srirangam, are 
being taken to Fort St. David. I hear from 
numberless persons who accompanied them 
that they have reached \ riddhaclialam and* 
will be at Cuddalore to-day or to-morrow. 
They say that M. Law will bo much blamed 
after Shaikh Hasan’s arrival ; for his mis¬ 
conduct at Srirangam was indescribable. God 
smote them because He could no longer bear 
their injustice to men and women. Thus it 
was by their own evil deeds that the army was 


A Perhaps the whole diary contains no better instance of the 
optimism of Dupleix and his reluctance to face disagreeable facts. 

“ An unlucky comparison. Before the news of his recall reached 
Bupleixj the Emperor Ahmad Shfth lmd been deposed : and before he 
sailed from India, the ex-emperor had been blinded. 

8 ] 3th Ani n Jngtrasa 










swallowed up and they themselves fell into 
the enemy’s hands, but none knows what 
further punishment will befall them. All that 
I hear would fill a hundred pages, so I have 
written the heads in four lines. 1 All say that 
M. Law helped the enemy. God alone knows 
the truth ; but all believe he played false. 

• Saturday, JuneM . 2 3 —KSsava Kao was released 
this evening. 

The Governor sent for me this evenino- 

id 

and said • It is quite true that Morari Kao 
lias killed Muhammad ’All Khan at Trichino- 
poly. A sepoy’s wife® who was there when liis 
head was cut off, has just come now and told 
some Europeans.’ Then the Second came 
The Governor asked him if he had filled in the 
prices of five or six sortments in the Invest¬ 
ment contract. He said that he had given it 
me for that purpose. I told the Governor that 
only the prices of three items had still to be 
entered. The Governor answered, ‘Nevermind 
now. Leave blanks in the contract for the 
prices ; have the rest made ready and brought 
on Monday. Get the contract and tell M 
Noiial, 4 the notary, to attend here.’ So I sent 

1 ^ 1C *? our lines’ run to a whole page of Tamil manuscript. 

2 14th Ani, f Angirasa]. 

3 This sounds strange, hut so the Tamil runs. 

d Jacques de Noiial, a Company’s servant, related (in what degree 
I am unaware) to Selle, who commanded a French country-vessel. In 
1756 he was Judge at the Ckattdrie. He had a brother who served in 
Bengal. 
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to my house for the contract. When M. Noiial 
arrived, the Governor told me to give it him. 

1 did so together with a small piece of paper 
containing the names of both the new and the 
old merchants. M. Noiial took it and went 
away, saying that he would come on Monday 
morning with the writing. I went to my 
office. 

The following are the names given in the 
contract:— 

Guntur Bali Clietti. 

Chinnayya Chetti. 

Kulandai Chetti, 

Tadi Arunachala Chetti. 

Tailappa Chetti, 

Kangipati Vila Chetti, 

Adivaraha Chetti. 

These seven names were written. 

Sunday, June 25 .'—The Governor asked me 
to-day the nows about Muhammad ’All Khan. 
I said, ‘ No one has come in to sav that he saw 
such and such a thing, so we cannot tell for 
certain. But as the whole country declares he 
is dead, we cannot say it is false. Moreover 
the news has reached Guddalore, where such 
reports would be kept secret: but as the\ 
say even there that Muhammad 'Air Khan 
lias been killed by Morari Rao. how can we 

1 15th Jni , [ Jngirasa ]. 
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disbelieve it ? In two days we shall know 
for certain.’ He agreed. I then went to 
my office. 

There a Christian merchant of this place 
told me that a Cuddalore Chetti had declared 

[ ]• 

Monday , June 26 }—Between half-past live 

and six this morning, I heard the following •— 
When the English army was at Trichinopoly, 
a certain English captain quarrelled with 
Mr. Clive, 1 2 3 was put in arrest and sent to Fort 
St. David. On the way ho escaped and came 
here. The Governor sent him to Trichinopoly, 
where he and M. Law became great friends. 
But as he would not obey the other French 
officers and treated them with disrespect, all 
but three or four returned to Pondichery, and 
complained against M. Law. The Governor 
then sent for the Englishman, who has been 
here ever since. Every day he dined with 
foitr or live men, and gambled with them- 
Last night, he got drunk and when he was 
playing with M. [ . . . ], by dawn, the 


1 16th Jut, Jngirasa. 

2 Kits in the Tamil. Later references support the identification. 

It is not clear who the deserter was. The only commissioned officers 
who deserted about this time, so far as I know, were Captain-Lieuten¬ 
ant Daniel Murray who deserted to Pondichery in September, 1751, 
and Lieutenant William Keene, who deserted about the end of 1750 
The first of the two is most likely meant, although I know of no 
evidence to show that lie had quarrelled with Clive. He was reported 
to have received a commission from the French. 
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■French officer had lost some 6,000 rupees; lie 
paid 4,000 rupees, but refused to pay the other 
2,000. Thereupon they quarrelled and swords 
were drawn. Though the Frenchman was 
wounded in the hand and belly, yet he ran 
the Englishman through, and fled; but was 
unable to got beyond Ariyankuppam, where 
be dropped. ITe has been brought into the 
St. Paul’s church. M. Barthelomy and M. du 
Bausset Avith a head-surgeon wont to see him, 
and went aAvay Avhen they had written a 
declaration that his house had been sealed up. 
I hear that he Avil] be buried this evening. 

Tuesday , June 21 }—A camel-man came at 
one o’clock A\ T itk letters from Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan at Trichinopoly, and, having received 
his reply, set out in the evening for Madras. 

I iioav write the contents of Muhammad 
’Ali Khan’s letter as I heard it. If I hear 
anything more, I Avill write it down. [ 

] 

The reply:—‘ You Avill not escape punishment 
for your false oaths and treachery. l r ou have 
disobeyed your master’s orders, and Avill be 
punished accordingly.’ 1 2 


1 17th A Hi, Jngirasa. 

2 1 am not- aware of the contents of the letter to which this was 
the reply ; but it must have been very different from the Ascription 
" n °h Dupleix gives in his Memoire and which Mallefcon repeats with, 
out, criticism. See Manx tire pour le Sieur Dupleix, pp. 79-80. 
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Wednesday , June 28 }—About seven o’clock 
this morning, the missionary bishop from 
Cochin-China 1 2 3 was embarking on a sloop for 
that place by way of Siam. The Governor 
and his wife went to the Church yesterday 
evening and took leave of him. As M. St. Paul 
(the Second) and M. Guillard were ordered 
to escort him on board the sloop and take 
leave, 1 went to the Church, hearing that they 
were there, and paid them my respects. Soon 
after he set out to got on board. 

Thursday , June 29 }—I hear the [poligar] of 
Punganur has sent presents to the Governor 
and Madame,- that Madananda Pandit got two 
pieces of parkallas and that Papayya Pillai 
[asked] the harkaras why he had received 
nothing. I then went to my office. 

The Governor who was in the Port, sent 
for me at five o’clock this evening and said:— 
‘ I have 50,000 rupees of the Tanjore money 
and 6,000 rupees of the Ariyalur money. Let 
the Company’s merchants take this. They 
can use it to pay for cloth from Udaiyar- 
palaiyam, etc., to the southward. T agreed. 
He asked what it was worth. I said, ‘ The 

1 IHth Anii Angirasa. 

z In a letter of February 19, 1752, to the Company, Dupleix 
describes him as 4 Monseigneur Teveque d’ Eucarpie,’ and later on 
attempted, though without success, to establish a trade with Cochin- 
China by his means. 

3 1,9th Adi. Jngirasa. 
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Tanjore fanam is (3,| — to the rupee. The 
Ketti fanam is [ ]. But there 

is always a difference of £ or I will find 
out the bazaar rate and give it to the 
merchants.’—‘ See that you give it to the 
merchants to-morrow morning,’ he replied. I 
said I would do so. 

The Governor who was at the new Gouverne- 
ment. then went on to the ramparts opposite 
the place where flowers are being arranged 
and verandahs built and plastered red. He 
pointed out the Europe ship which was com¬ 
ing in and said, ‘ Do you see that ship ? She 
is the third ship that has come, and six more 
are expected. Three or four will arrive this 
month.’ I replied, ‘ Not only will the ships 
arrive, but your enemies who have been pros¬ 
pering will now fare worse day by day till 
they are ruined; but you will prosper.’ He 
smiled and turned to watch the ship, which 
was coming to anchor in the roads; she fired 
a salute of 11 guns, and the like number was 
returned from the shore. When he was still 
watching, catamaran-people brought some 
letters. The Governor then left the ramparts 
and went home. I hear that the ship is La 
Heine, commanded by M. de La lliviere. 
She has brought 106 chests of silver, some 
broadcloth and 70 soldiers. The captain 
visited the Governor at half-past six and 






delivered the Company’s letters from Europe. 
The Governor conversed with him for a short 
time; and then went to his room to read the 
letters. 

The Europeans said to-night that Madame 
Pompadour, the concubine of the French king, 
had sent by this ship an enamelled gold watch 
set with brilliants and of wonderful work¬ 
manship, together with a finely-worked golden 
case for scissors, a knife, etc.—two articles in 
all — worth 1,000 pagodas. The ship’s captain 
gave those to the Governor who showed them 
to all European ladies and gentlemen, saying 
that the watch had been sent him by Madame 
Pompadour and that it had cost him 60,000 
rupees. I am told that the Governor said it 
had cost 60,000 rupees, when it was really 
worth only 1,000 pagodas, because he for¬ 
merly sent that sum as a bribe to the king’s 
concubine and she lias sent these two things 
in return. 1 

I hear that M. do La Tour has written to the 
Governor refusing to continue as captain as 
he wishes to go home ; and that the Governor 
has agreed ; but his real reason is that M. 
d’Auteuil who arrived after him. has been 


1 After the recall of Dupleix. Madame is said to have had eon 
ferences with the Pompadour (Castonnet des Fosses, La Chute 
(.h Dupleix ), showing that the intercourse continued. 
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appointed in M. Bury’s place, 1 * * * * * * 8 that he does not 
like to serve under him and desires to lay his 
grievance before the Company in Europe. He 
will get nothing but loss by his journey. 

Friday , June 30 ?—This morning I reported 
the news to the Governor. The ship that was 
to have sailed for Manilla last Monday, has 
been despatched from Covelong. 

• The Governor said, 1 As Mr. Saunders 
prevented the painted lampasses, chintz, etc., 
from being laded on the Manilla ship,® she has 
had to set sail without them. As they will 
not be taken proper care of, tell the merchants 
to get them back at the earliest possible 
moment.’ I therefore sent for the merchants 
who had provided Manilla goods, and gave 
them orders accordingly. I also wrote to 
Madras to have my goods brought back. 

I hear that he has sent for M. d’Auteuil and 
told him to enlist 2,000 match-lock people. So 
the latter sent for the old jemadars and told 
them each to enlist two or three hundred. 
I saw crowds going to them for enrolment. 


1 Bury was Major Commandant of Pondichery. La Tour was 

much senior to d’Auteuil, for his commission as captain was dated 

1J35, whereas d' Auteuil’s was only dated 1750 {Pondichery Records , 

ol. 28, ff. 460 and 537). But d’Auteuil had, of course, the advantage 

ot having married a sister of Mme. Dupleix. La Tour was only the 

best soldier at Pondichery at this time. 

20th Ani, Angirasa. 

8 See above, p. Ill, u. 1. 
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I also hear that the Governor sent for Mirza 
’Abd-ul-nabi Beg and told him to enlist 500 
men. So he is now trying to raise 200 horse¬ 
men besides the 300 at Gingee. 
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JULY 1752. 

Saturday , July V —I hear that the Governor 
has written to the Governor of Madras, asking 
him to give orders about Shaikh Hasan and 
the soldiers imprisoned at Fort St. David. * 2 3 

This evening Tirumalai Lao and Kama- 
chandra Lao, Yachama kayak’s gumastahs, 
took leave of the Governor. 

At the time of Nasir .Tang’s death, the two 
sons of Bangaru Yeligotti Yachama Nayak 
came here. They gave two lakhs of rupees to 
Hidayat Mulii-ud-din Khan for a mansab of 
5,000 horse, and promised a lakli of rupees to 
Chanda Sahib. The lakh was paid to the 
Governor on Chanda Sahib’s account and a 
receipt obtained, and the sanad for the mansab 
of 5,000 horse granted. They wrote to their 
father* saying that they had had to spend 20,000 
rupees in darbar expenses and batta. They 
made up the sum of 20,000 rupees- by saying 
that 5,000 or 6,000 rupees would have to be paid 


’ 21a( Ani , Angiraau. 

2 Dupleix argued that the death of ChandA S&hib should have 
involved the release of all prisoners taken from him. The 
English replied with equal sincerity that the prisoners were Muham¬ 
mad ’Alt’s and their release depended on his will. Another point 
raised by Dupleix was that the prisoners could not be kept in an 
English fortress without breaking the peace between the Crowns 
the English answered that the prisoners preferred being kepi by 
them at St. David’s to imprisonment by the Nawab at Trichi nopoly. 

3 Literally, master. 
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to Madananda Pandit, 2,000 or 3,000 for batta, 
and the rest for darbar expenses with Chanda 
Sahib. I believe that this story of them is 
true, and they did not even get a dress of 
honour for their father. 

Monday , July 3 }—When 1 went to the 
Governor this morning, he was busy despatch¬ 
ing troops to Gingee, so the merchants’ signing 
of the contracts was put off. I went to my 
office. 

Krishnaji Koneri Pandit, Murtaza ’Ali 
Khan’s vakil, who arrived in a palankin 
to-day from Yellore with five or six harkaras, 
visited the Governor and Madame with a 
nazar of 11 rupees each, and said that as 
Chanda Sahib, by whom Arcot affairs had been 
managed, had been killed, if affairs were now 
entrusted to him, he would, with his poligars’ 
and the Governor’s help, capture the fort of 
Arcot and protect the country. 

Wednesday , July 5 ?—When I reported the 
news to the Governor this morning, he asked 
me to what places the merchants had sent 
money. [I replied], ‘Of the 20,000 pagodas 
you have advanced, 10,000 have been sent to 
Udaiyarpalaiyam.’ 1 2 3 

1 23rd Jni f Angirasa. 

2 25th Ani , Angivasa. % 

3 An important weaving-centre at that time, from which both 
French and English drew considerable supplies of long cloth and 
salampores. 
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I hear that vakil Appah Pandit from 
[camp], M. Law’s dubashes, along with Savari 
Rao, Paramanandan, Innasi, Muttu and others, 
have written a statement in French of Hi Law’s 
conduct. The Governor has been busy correct¬ 
ing it. Muttayyan and Yinayakan also gave 
a written account of the report of Vinayaka 
Pillai’s people at camp. The Governor did not 
send for me this evening. 

Friday , July 7 }—The Governor did not 
awake this morning, dress and open his door, 
till nine o’clock. I visited him and reported 
the news. He said, ‘ The Raja of Mysore and 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan have fallen out, and 
the Mysore Raja’s people, including even the 
vakil, are not allowed even to enter the Fort. 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan told them that the 
English had occupied it and refused either to 
give it up or allow any to enter, so that he 
could do nothing. Nandi Raja, the Mysore 
dalavai, and Morari Rao who are outside, 
declare that they wall certainly kill Muham¬ 
mad 'Ali Khan and take the fort.’ I replied, 
' This is true. Moreover, I hear that messen¬ 
gers are to be sent to you offering to pay the 
yearly peshkasli which used to be paid to 
S aadat-ul-lah Khan, in return for which you 
are to send troops to help their people to 
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1 27 th Ani, Angirasa , 
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capture the fort and country of Trichinopoly 
and take A root into your own possession. He 
also proposes to march with his troops to your 
assistance whenever required. Whether this 
is true or not will he known in ten days.'— 
‘Wo shall see when the messengers arrive.’ 1 
he said. 

The captain of the Europe ship gave the 
Governor a letter complaining of M. Bartlic- 
.lemy, whom the Governor sent for and talked 
to. Then both took leave and departed. I 
expected that he would write letters about 
M. Law's affair. I went to my office. 

Saturday, July 8 ~—This afternoon, Kodan- 
darama Pandit (son of Raniadas Pandit s 
aunt) took leave of the Governor in order to 
return home. 1 hear that the Governor gave 
him a dress of honour and 5,000 rupees for his 
expenses. Ivodandarama Pandit proposes to 
begin his journey at an auspicious hour to¬ 
morrow. He will go aboard two or three days 
later, land at Karayedu Ramayyapattanam or 
1 hereabouts, to visit his children who arc in 
Ongole Ramachandra Raja’s and Raghupati 


’ M uhamniad’Ali Khan had only secured the help of Nandi Raja 
by promising him the fort and country of Trichinopoly. When 
ChandA Sahib lmd been killed and Law taken, the Mysoreans claimed 
1}i<>. performance of the promise. Muhammad ’Alt refused, on various 
pretexts, with the result that the Mysoreans (and Moral’i R&o whom 
1 hey were paying) joined the French. 

* QSth Ani . Angtrcwa. 






Raja’s country. He will then go on to Gol- 
conda, if Narasinga Rao (Ramadas Pandit's 
younger brother) has settled his affair; other¬ 
wise ho will try to get a shrotriem village on 
which to live, from the wealthy Brahman, 
Ongole Raghupati Raja. Such are his expect¬ 
ations, but matters happen according to God’s 
decree. 

Ramadas Pandit sent this man here a year 
ago, with sanads to Chanda Sahib and the 
Governor, to be put in possession of the 
Conjeeveram country, so that he might estab¬ 
lish certain charities there and elsewhere. 
But lie was disappointed, being kept in Pondi- 
chery, and getting many promises but no 
money except what Chanda Sahib gave him 
to live on. After Ramadas’s death, even the 
promises ceased, so his business here failed 
altogether. Whenever he saw the Governor, 
lie was told that Ramadas Pandit had ruined 
everything; so, fearing some evil if he 
remained here, liq resolved to depart, complain¬ 
ing that Ramadas Pandit had granted Bunder, 
Devanakottai. and other places, yielding 20 
lakhs of rupees a year, besides the fort of 
Yaludavur with a jaghir of 10 lakhs and 25 or 
80 lakhs as a present to the Governor, his wife 
and daughter. 

It rained and blew at six o’clock this 
evening. Half an inch or three-quarters loll 
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in about half an hour, and then it only drizzled. 
When it stopped, I came homo, took food and 
at eleven o’clock went to Embcramfil Pillai’s 
house to attend his daughter’s marriage Avitli 
Cliinnatambi Pillai’s son. All had assembled 
at the muhnrtam} They sprinkled rosewater, 
attar and other scents, and distributed pan 
supari . All then departed. I reached home 
after twelve. 

Sunday , July 9 . * 2 3 4 —I went to the Governor 
at half-past nine this "morning and reported 
the news, on his return from hearing mass at 
church. He sent for his own writer and asked 
how much paddy remained in the jaghir 
villages. 8 He said there was only a little. He 
asked whose paddy was brought in yesterday. 
I said, the merchants’. After speaking to 
M. Bury he went to his writing room and 
1 went to my office. 

Monday, July 10 .'—When the front-gate 
was opened at half-past nine this morning, 1 
went to the Governor, who asked if I had any 
news from Trichinopoly. I said I had heard 
the following from a Brahman from the Baja 


* the auspicious mom nt: in the present case the time selected ^ 
for tying the tAli. 

a 20th Ani , An(jira*a. 

3 f.e., the villages in the Yalmlavur country, granted to Dupleix as 
a jaghir, and which he enjoyed until this region was occupied by the 
Euglish under COote. 

4 30th Ani. Angiram. 
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of Mysore’s camp at AVoriyur wliitlier he had 
moved f rom Trichinopoly:—‘ As Nandi Baja, 
the Mysore dalavai, and Muhammad ’All Khan 
were on had terms, the Mysore Baja’s people, 
including even the vakil, were not admitted 
into the fort. So the Mysoreans enlisted the 
match-lock people who deserted our camp, 
and a few horsemen, and prepared to attack 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan. On this, the latter 
sent a vakil to the Mysoreans, to offer them 
the fort and the country and fulfil his agree¬ 
ment as soon as ho was established at Arcot. 
They replied that they could not trust him, as 
he had already broken his agreement, though 
confirmed by oath, to deliver up the fort and 
the country as soon as Chanda Sahib had been 
defeated, on which event they were to have 
escorted him to Arcot with their troops and 
Morari Bao’s, installed him, and departed 
when the country had been settled. Thus 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan has not agreed with 
them or given them Trichinopoly. But now 
that they have spent 40 lakhs of rupees and 
lost many men, in securing his success, how 
can they give it up ? They must either make 
terms with him or seize him. If you would 
agree to give them Trichinopoly in return for 
the peslikasli, they would help you with their 
armies, put you in possession of Arcot, and 
conquer Trichinopoly. They have already 
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offered this, and mean to send their people 
again with the same proposals. The dalavai 
wishes to take Trichinopoly and rule it for 
himself. So the Baja wishes to check him, 
lest he should seize him as his predecessors 
seized the former Baja and took possession of 
the country. The Baja is therefore trying to 
strengthen himself and will then attack the 
dalavai.’ 1 The Governor replied to all this 
indifferently. I then talked about other 
matters and told him that all but thirty of the 
English troops had marched from Trichinopoly 
to fttatur, Valikondapuram and Banjangudi. 2 
At last I went to the office. 

Tuesday , July 11 *—As the Governor sent; 
for me, I went to the Fort this morning, and 
we went together to the washing-place. There 
the people told us that they had prepared no 
fire-places as they had no copper pots. The 
Governor asked me when they would be ready. 

I told him that twenty pots had come and that 
T would send them. 

He looked out to sea and heaved a deep 
sigh. I said, ‘ I know why you are looking at 

1 This perhaps refers to the revolution and counter-revolution in 
the reign of Cham lifij, Wilks^2nd ed., Yol. I, pp. 143, etc.). But the 
reigning Rajfi had little chance of obtaining even the temporary 
success of his predecessor. 

2 The English troops had marched from Trichinopoly on June 18/29, 
hut returned two days later, on account of the Mysore trouble. 
Dalton was then left in command with 200 Europeans and 1,500 
sepoys. 

8 Slut j4ui. Anglram. 
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the sea. By God’s grace, the ships will come 
m the day after to-morrow, and from to-morrow 
God will bless you with prosperity. Your 
unlucky time will end to-day and to-morrow 
your lucky time will begin, with increasing 
prosperity, as you will see.’—‘Many thanks,’ 
he said with a how. I bowed too. and said, ‘ For¬ 
merly you possessed great wealth. But then 
the English men-of-war came and seized the 
Manilla, China, Achin and [Pauri ?] ships and 
bombarded Pondiehery in the year Krddhana? 
Then indeed you were troubled ; but then in the 
year Alcshaya , a you captured Madras and your 
glory shone, not only here but also throughout 
Europe. Moreover in the year Vibhava , s Ad¬ 
miral Boscawen, the unlucky Bear-Admiral, 
attacked us with forty ships, having 6,000 
soldiers, besides the Fort St. David army and 
Abd-ul-jalil s people sent by Anwar-ud-din 
Khan ; for two months he rained fire on us 
from his mortars, 26- and 36-pounders ; but at 
hist lie accomplished nothing and returned 
hh his face blackened. Although victory was 
yours, yet you still were troubled. To compen¬ 
sate for this, with the help of Chanda Sahib 
and Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Kliiln, you slew 


'.e., 174.) 174*1. Barnett did not indeed bombard tlito town, but 
lay in a threatening attitude off it. 

9 '.e., 1746-1747. 

3 i.c., 1748-1749. 
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Anwar-ud-din Khan in the year Sublet 1 and 
conquered the Arcot snbah. Again when 
Nasir Jang came in the year Pramoduta ,: 
our army fled, leaving Hidayat Muhi-ud-din 
Khan a prisoner. Then also you were troubled. 
But through Nasir Jang, you got as jaghirs for 
the Company, Masulipatam (with a revenue 
of 10 or 12 lakhs of rupees), Devanakottai, 
Nizampattanam, Divi and other places. 
Besides these, the Yaludavur and Karunguli 
countries, and the Nine countries 3 which yield 
10 or 13 lakhs of rupees were also given in 
jaghir with a mansab of 7,000 horse, the Fish 
and other marks of honour. You also received 
the suzerainty over the country from the 
Kistna to Cape Comorin and possession of the 
Carnatic. This year indeed Muhammad ’All 
Khan has defeated the forces of M. Law, etc., 
sent against Trichinopoly, the Treasury has 
lost four lakhs of rupees and we have the 
sorrowful news of the cutting off of their 
leader, Chanda Sahib Now in order to make 
up for this, our flag must bo hoisted in Delhi. 
With God’s favour, Mysore, Tanjore, Trichi¬ 
nopoly, etc., countries this side of the Kistna, 
will fall under your rule, and your flag will fly 


I74 ( .i-1700. 

2 i.e ., 1750-1751. 

8 The Niue countries (Nao Mahal) formed a revenue district in the 
'neighbourhood of Pondiehery, 
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over Delhi.’ As I said this,, the Governor took 
off his hat, and bowed to me saying, ‘ Many 
thanks, Monsieur Banga Pillai.’ 

He then pointed out four figures for which 
places arc being made ready in the new 
Gouvernement in the Fort,—one holding scales 
in its hand, another looking into a mirror, the 
third reading a book, and the fourth caressing a 
serpent in its hand. He asked if I knew what 
they were. I replied, ‘No’; so he explained 
that the figure with the scales was Justitici ; 
that with a book was Commercium ; that hold¬ 
ing a mirror was Veritas and the last with a 
serpent was Prudentia. There is another figure 
with a staff on the steps leading upstairs ; this 
is called [ ]. He then explained, saying, 

‘Justitici is justice, which must be measured as 
with a balance. It is very hard to be just, for a 
trifle affects the balance of the scales. A j udge 
needs great intelligence and impartiality. If 
he in the least be partial, ho will go to Hell. 
So he must take care. Veritas is truth. Pru- 
dentia [ ]. Then the figure with a staff 

in its hand like a watchman is [ ].’ I 

forget the explanations of these two words but 
I will ask some one, or the Governor himself, 
should occasion ’arise, for which’I have left 
blank space. We then spoke of the progress of 
affairs. M. Bartlielemy, M. Auger and M. 
Albert came. He showed them the figures, 
18 « 
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and, after talking to them, went home. I went 
to my office. 


Thursday , July 13 , l —This morning [ ]. 

Letters came by catamaran. The ship is the 
Centaure , commanded by Gardin duBroussay, 2 
who was here in the year Durmati 3 4 with M. de 
La Bourdonnais’ squadron as second captain. 
He is now full captain. 

At two o’clock this afternoon, the Com¬ 
pany’s packet was delivered to the Governor. 
When the bearer came out after speaking 
with the Governor, one or two Europeans 
questioned him ; they say that the captain 
will land to-morrow. 

At half-past four this evening, I went to 
the Beach when troops and chests of silver 
were being landed. I asked some Europeans 
how many chests of silver and what troops 
had arrived, and what the Europe news was. 
They told me there were 121 chests of silver. 1 
with 200 soldiers and officers, and broadcloth 
- of the sorts usually sent from Europe. The 
news is that no more war is to be made on the 
Muhammadans. Peace must be made and 


1 2nd Adi, Angiram . 

2 Identification uncertain. Ranga Pillai 
fiholii 1 and ‘ Golumbiosholli.’ 

3 i.e., 1741-42. 

4 The ship brought 40,000 marcs of silver. 
pagnicy Piece s No. xiv. L. 


wri tes * Gost um bryer- 
1 femoire j)our la Com- 
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commerce continued without interruption, 1 2 
Not a man is to be sent beyond the Bound- 
hedge. 700 soldiers in all liavo now been sent 
to protect our jaghirs; and the mansab jaghir 
villages possessed by the Company’s servants 
are to be handed over to the Company/ This 
is what the Europeans told me; but I must 
ascertain its truth. I also hear that M. Bury 
is to do nothing and receive 50 rupees and 
that M. d’Auteuil has been appointed in his 
place. 

Friday, July 14 *—When I went to the Gov¬ 
ernor at nine o’clock this morning and reported 
the news, lie asked if any news had come from 
Madras. I replied, ‘ The peon, sent by the 
peons waiting there for the chintz, says that 
ton days ago some Europeans, Topassos and 
sepoys were sent by ship to recover from our 
people an island which the Padshah granted 


l See for instance the letter from Montaron to Dupleix, dated 1st 
February 17o2 (u/>. XTr moire pour la Comjjafjme, p. 58), explaining 
how difficult it was to defend Dupleix 1 conduct on the strength of the 
peace he had made with Anwar-ud-diu five years before. * You 
cannot be surprised at this from a trading company, which suffers from 
every disturbance of its commerce. 1 

2 Dupleix' letters regarding his own and other jaghirs had excited 
considerable criticism in France. See, for instance. Silhouette’s letter 
of October 11, 1751 (up. Cultru’s Dupleix t p.354. Decrees of the 
Council of State, dated June G, 1750, and December 31), 1751, forbade 
the receipt of presents or gifts from'foreign princes. See Pondichery 
Record #, Vol. 84, f. 345. 

3rd Adi y Anglraaa. 
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them long ago hut which we have seized.’ 1 2 3 
He asked if that could be true. ‘ It is what the 
peon says,’ I replied, ‘ but, if you please, I 
will send for him and you can question him.’ 
—‘No ; there is no need of that. You may go,’ 
he said. 

M. Gardin du Broussay, the captain of the 
Europe ship that arrived yesterday, landed. 
When a chobdar reported he had entered the 
towngato, the Governor at once went in to 
put on liis coat and his red ribbon of St. Louis ; 
then he went on to the verandah this side of 


the central hall, to receive the captain and 
asked him to sit down at the end of the great 
hall. He himself sat down also and talked to 
him. M. Guillard, M. du Bausset and one or 
two Europeans also came and they all spoke 
loudly -together. I went to my office. 

Saturday, July 15 ?—I went to the Gov¬ 
ernor’s this morning and after reporting the 
usual news, added, ‘ I hear that two Europe 
ships have reached Tranquebar this year.” 
One of them belongs to the king of Denmark, 


1 The island was Divi island, which had been granted to the English 
by Farrukhsiyar in 1717, but never occupied. In February 1751, Char¬ 
les Hopkins had been sent to hoist the English flag there by way of 
protest ; but I do not think anything was contemplated at this time. 
The rumour probably refers to the settlement formed at this time on 
the Negrais Military Consultation #, 1752, pp. 20, etc. 

2 4th Adi, Anyirasd, 

3 I think Ranga Pillai means that one ship has come and that 
another is coming. But it is not what he says. 
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and has brought 500 men as Muhammad 
’Ali Klian and the Raja of Tanjore requested 
at the time of Nasir .Tang’s invasion. The fort 
walls are to be extended, and money and 
engineers have been sent for this. A Com¬ 
pany’s ship is also coming as usual with 
money for an investment.’ The Governor said, 
‘ The ship that has just come is not the king 
of Denmark’s but the Company’s.’ He then 
went to his room to write. I went to my office. 

I heard the following news to-day:—When 
Salabat Jang wrote about granting the Gov¬ 
ernor a jagliir yielding 16 lakhs of rupees a year, 
he said that Ahmad Shah Padshah had sum¬ 
moned him to Delhi, that Ghazi-ud-din Khan 
was coming,, that soldiers and sepoys must be 
sent from here, for which the jagliir of 16 
lakhs of rupees was to be given. On this the 
Governor ordered sepoys to be raised, which 
is being done. These with 800 of the soldiers 
who are coming by the Europe ships will be 
went by sen to Masulipatam for Hyderabad. I 
also hear that the poligars are troubling the 
people of the Divi and the Masulipatam 
country ; and that therefore we are preparing 
to send soldiers and sepoys there. 

Resides this, I hear that Salabat Jang has 
ordered Coja Namat-ul-lah Khan and Muzaifar 
Klian, 1 at Kandanur, to deliver up that fort and 

1 More familiar to the reader under the name of ’Abd-uUruhmllu. 
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country to Munawar Klian, Himmat Bahadur 
Khan’s younger brother, and join him at 
Hyderabad. As Muzaffar Khan has also 
written this to me, I think it must be true. 

Sunday, July 16 . 1 2 —I reported the news to 
the Governor as soon as he returned from 
church. lie asked whether Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan was coming this way or only his younger 
brother. I replied that, according to the news, 
he had established Khair-ud-din Khan 3 and the 
English troops in the fort, 3 and pretended to 
the Mysoreans that lie himself was remaining 
also while ’Abd-ul-waliab departed alone. 
But in reality, lie departed as well, and the 
same night was received by Mu’tabar Klian at 
\ alikondai. Ho is now at Vriddhachalam on 
his way to Fort St. David with .2,000 horse, 
4,000 guards, 400 Europeans, 60 dragoons, 
18 guns, large and small, 7 elephants and 18 
camels with his baggage. I also reported the 
Governor’s sickness at Fort St. David. 4 lie 
cannot even bear the sound of small birds, let, 
alone a crow, will lot none approach him, and 
lias even stopped the evening gun. How then 
will he boar all Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s 


1 5 th Ailt, Angirasa. 

2 Ilis brother-in-law. 

8 Sc., at Trichi nopoly. 

4 The Deputy Governor William Coekell, who had only 
out this year. Ranga Pillai reports his death below. 


come 
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retinue ? The Governor observed that he had 
heard the same. 


The captain of the Europe ship then came, 
and the Governor after some conversation 
said that he would do as he desired. 

Thursday, July 20 }—300 of the soldiers who 
arrived recently from Europe, with 50 Topasses 
and 500 Tamil, Muhammadan, etc., sepoys, are 
being sent to Masulipatam by the Hercule 
which is bound for Bengal, together with 
powder, shot, a few guns and munitions of war. 
The ship will sail to-morrow and proceed to 
Bengal after landing the soldiers, Topasses, 
sepoys, powder, shot, etc., at Masulipatam. 

Between seven and nine this morning we 
hoard half-minute guns being fired on account 
of a death at Fort St. David. People who 
came yesterday from Fort St. David said that 
Mr. Oockell, the new Governor of Fort St. 
David, was sick and cold in body. All sup¬ 
posed that he must have died. The golla 
peons, who came from Fort St. David at twolve 
o’clock said that the Governor had died, but 
that his wife, who had been at the point of 
death, had recovered while lie died. 

I heard many guns at Fort St. David 
between seven and eight o’clock. I hear that 
they wore fired at his burial. 


1 9th Adi , Angiraia . 
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I hear that Muhammad ’Alt Khan’s people 
have captured Tiruviti fort, when a French 
officer, ten Topasses -and 300 or 400 Carnatic 
and Muhammadan men surrendered the fort 
and came in here. Rango Pandit’s men, the 
Europeans and Topasses who belonged to the 
French Company and who hoisted the white 
flag, and also the Topasses who were at Porto 
Novo have come in too. I hear that M. Eovet, 
the sergeant, is in the factory with ten peons. 

Friday , July 21 ?—I hear that, when 
Muhammad ’All Khan and ’Abd-ul-wahab 
Khan reached Tiruvendipuram, they wrote to 
Mr. Saunders at Madras that his orders should 
be obeyed. Gopalanarayanappa Ayyan’s men 
are said to have tied toranams in Yillupuram 
and Tiruvamattur. 

Five or six days ago, Madananda Pandit 
was directed to draw up a parwana, granting 
to the French Company, on a beriz of 16 lakhs; 
the Carnatic countries—Chingleput, Gingeo, 
Kalkurichi, Yillupuram, Tiruvamattur and 
the Panchmahals (Tiruviti, Bhuvanagiri, 
Tirtanagari, Venkatampettai and Porto Novo). 
Letters have been written to Salabat Jang 
desiring him to send it and to M. Bussy to got 
it done. 1 2 These are being sent by the Hercide , 

1 10th Adi , Angiraaa . 

a All this bus a great air of verisimilitude, but X do not lemenibci 
its mention elsewhere ; nor is Bang* Pillai's authority too direct in 
the present case. 
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which will touch at- Bunder ou her way to 
Bengal. The chief Christian 1 says Madananda 
Pandit told him this. The Tamils, Europeans, 
etc*, are troubled at their jaghir villages being 
included. We shall see what happens ; Cod’s 
purposes are unknown, and matters often fall 
out contrary to expectation. 

Saturday, July 22 ?—When I went to the 
Governor this morning, lie asked if the report 
were true that Muhammad ’All Khan as well 
as ’Abd-ul-waliab Khan had reached Fort St. 
David. T replied that my man had told me so, 
that letters had been written to Mr. Saunders 
at Madras, and that his orders were expected. 
1 then reported the news as usual and went 
to my office. 

Sunday , July 23 ? — The Governor sent for 
me this evening and asked if I believed the 
rumours of Muhammad ’All Khan’s panic at 
Tiruvcndipuram, where he is with his younger 
brother. I replied, ‘ Yes.’ He has three reasons 
for fearing he will lose his life. All say his 
head will fall in Mdryali ; and what many 
s ay always comes to pass, within a month or 
two. First he is afraid of you. Secondly, he 
fears the Raja of Mysore, who helped him 
with 40 lakhs, but has been cheated of the 


2 1th Adi. A)hji ram I 
1 2th sldi, Angirma. 
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Trieliinopoly fort and country which were 
promised. He fears they will capture the fort 
and country. Thirdly, he considers that the 
Mysoreans will not pay him a cash in future. 
He has spent all his money, and it will be six 
months before he can collect enough to pay 
his establishment, even if the troubles cease. 
So he knows not how he can pay the estab¬ 
lishment, or what can be done in future. He 
knows that the English will take money, but 
never give any, and fears that they will betray 
him if he fails to pay the cost of their main¬ 
tenance. These three causes of fear distract 
his mind, so that he knows not what to do. 

Ho then asked if Mr. [Law]rence had 
really sailed for Madras yesterday in a sloop. 
I replied that I had heard so, and that 
Muhammad ’All Khan would follow either 
by road or ship, when the news of his arrival 
had been received. The Governor continued, 
‘ If 1 had known of Lawrence’s sailing, 1 would 
have ordered ships to seize his sloop ; but 
though he has escaped this time, I will have 
him yet. They are frightened out of their 
lives bv the letters I have written in the last 
seven or eight days to Lawrence at Fort St. 
David and the three or four letters I have 
written to Mr. Saunders, the Governor of 
Madras. That’s why Mr. Lawrence has been 
summoned to Madras. They have done much 
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hastily; know not how to answer me; and 
stand abashed. But as you will see, their 
misconduct shall be made known.’ 1 1 said, 

1 They can never answer your letters properly, 
because in all things their conduct is ill- 
considered.’ He talked of this for about an 
hour. 

He then asked me if I knew any one at 
Madras who could report what happened 
there after La wrence’s arrival. I replied, ‘ A 
year and a half ago we* loft off obtaining news. 
Moreover the place is strictly guarded. 
Unless something new is tried, news will take 
a month or 40 days to reach us. Some of our 
people are dead, and those who are still living 
may not consent at first. How can I tell 
whether a freshly sent man will be able to 
obtain confidential news about the purpose of 
Lawrence's going and the time of his return? 
But if 1 report something and then four days 
later news comes that it is false, you will be 


1 See the French Correspoditencc ii\v 1752. It the present speech 
^tood alone, one might believe that Dupleix was only talking to 
impress Ratiga Pillai. and through him the inhabitants of Pondichery, 
with a belief in the final success of the French. But he realiy 
believed what he said, for he sent copies of his prodigious letter of 
February IS. 1752, to the Company, who forwarded one to the English 
Company. Its only effect (as they wrote to Holderness. January 
l‘K 1753) was a belief that the troubles could not subside so long as 
Dupleix remained in India. His own letters thus furnished the basis 
of the demand for his recall. 

Probably the diarist refers to himself. 






displeased.’ He agreed and said, ‘You must 
do your best, and wo shall see.’ I accordingly 
promised to send men to-morrow. 

A letter has come from Cliingleput, saying 
that Subbayyan, Viramaraja’s chief peon, had 
been captured. When lie had read it, he 
turned to me and said,. ! One Subba, one of 
Yiramaraja’s marksmen, has been seized. 
Who is he ? ‘ I don’t know,’ I replied ; 

1 among the men who formerly came hero with 
Yiramaraja, were Konduraja (his brother-in- 
law) and the Brahman Venkatarama Ayyan 
(his vakil). I know them. This man may 
be one of his company.’ The Governor said 
that he would have him fetched to Covelong, 
and thence here by sea. I observed, ‘ The 
Uttipakkam hills and Viramaraja’s palaiyam 
lie between Cliingleput and Covelong ;. so it 
might not be safe to do that. This should be 
thought of.’ He agreed and said that he 
would order precautions to be taken. 

M. d’Auteuil then came. The Governor 
asked me if I had congratulated him about 
the Cross of St. Louis which he had received 
this morning. I said I had already done so. 
‘Indeed,’ he said. M. d’Auteuil confirmed 
my words. I he Governor then said that 
please God I should get a medal. I replied 
that his favour was more precious to me than 
any medal or even the title of Chevalier. 
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He then said, ‘ To prevent Muhammad 
’All Khan’s paying his army, we must prevent 
him from collecting revenue in the country. 
If we send soldiers, sepoys and horsemen to 
* create disturbances, the cultivators will not 
till the ground and no revenue can come in. 
I will create such disturbances that the country 
shall be ruined, and Muhammad ’All Khan 
collect nothing wlicrowith to pay the troops.’ 
1 replied. ‘ That will be well ; and, as no crops 
can bo cut till four months after sowing, liow 
can lie pay the men ? He will be helpless. To 
do as you propose will be the beginning of 
success.’ He then spoke of other matters. As 
it was about eight o’clock, I took leave of the 
Governor and wont to my office. 

I write below the Persian letter and the 
news-letter of Maha Rao, who is with Salabat 
Jang, dated at Hyderabad, the 27th Sliaban, 1 
received the night of the 11th Kamzaif 2 :— 
After the usual salutation, he says, Ham 
amazed to hear the news of Chanda Saliib. 
His enemies were only able to put an end to 
his life because his hour had come. Wliat does 
the Nawab Governor Sahib think of this ? 
And wliat of Muhammad ’All Khan? It is 
reported here that the Raja, of Mysore has cap¬ 
tured the fort of Triehinopoly, Ghazi-ud-din 


1 July 10. 1752. 


July 281 
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Khan has left Shahjahanabad and marched 
ten stages this way. lie will inarch to 
Aurangabad. Raghunatha Rao (Balaji ltao’s 
younger brother and Bliaji Rao’s son) has 
gone to meet Ghazi-ud-din Khan. We shall . 
see what happens.’ The news-letter says 
‘ Saiyid Lashkar Khan has been appointed 
chief minister 1 and given four jewels, a dross 
of honour, and a rich sarpech. When Salabat 
Jang visited Saiyid Lashkar Khan, the latter 
presented him with a dress of. honour, a 
sword, two horses and two elephants. Salabat 
Jang then went to M. Bussy’s camp, where lie 
stayed, till nine o’clock, and then returned to 
his tents.’ 

Tuesday , July 25 .-—When 1 had reported 
the news to the Governor this morning, he 
asked if Muhammad ’All Klian. Abd-ul- 
waliab Khan, etc., at Tiruviti were as terrified 
as they were said to be. 1 told him that the 
troops of ’Abd-ul- wahab Khan, Muhammad 
’Ali Khan, etc., are so afraid that the Portu¬ 
guese Volonte 3 encamped near Kudapakkam 

1 See above, p. 10b, 



3 A well-known partisan, whose real name seems to have been 
Monis (Reponse da sieur Dupleix & la lettre du siettr Godeheu, p.228) 
He was however more commonly called by his uom-de-guerre — K6nap- 
panuaji, 4 the hump-backed European.* He was in command of the 
Golden Rock in the action of September 21, 1753: and is found later 
in command of Utra mailin' After the truce in 1754, he seems to have 
taken service with Mysore, and was killed in 1750. defending ITskottai 
against the Nawab of Cuddapah 








may fall on them at night, that they think 
themselves escaped from death each sunrise. 

He then went into his writing room. I went ' 
to my office. 

M. Kerjean arrived at nine o’clock to-day 
by boat from Pulicat after a journey of 20 
days. I met him as he was going to his 
house after visiting the Governor to report 
the news. He embraced me and said, ‘ You 
never wrote while we were at Golconda and 
Aurangabad. 1 I replied suitably with compli¬ 
ments and he departed saying that he would 
return when he had shaved and dressed. He 
has come from Golconda by way of Masuli- 
patam and Pulicat. 

Thursday. July 27r —When I had reported 
the news to the Governor this morning, he 
asked if there was anything else. I replied, 
Pariki Venkata Bao,‘ the Baja of Mysore’s 
gumastali, has visited Muhammad ’All 
Khan with 200 or 300 sepoys and 50 horsemen, 
and returned to his camp. 4 The sepoys are 
troubling Muhammad ’Ali Khan for their 
P a y, and the English do not wish to make him 
any advances ; so his troops do not obey, and 


X Kerjean had accompanied Bussy as Second in command. 

MHk Adi, Atigirasa. 

3 Called by Wilks and others, * Birkee Venkatrow.’ 

However Saunders conferred with him on August 2. Military 
Consultations, 7 752, p. 29. 
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he bitterly regrets having come here from 
Trichinopoly.’ —‘ Is that true ? ’ he asked ; ‘ I 

have heard so too. 


I then said, ' I hear that as Mr. boddam 
has become Governor of Fort St. David, 
Muhammad 'Alt Khan sent on the morning 
of Monday, the 24th, a jemadar with a dress 
of honour worth 100 rupees. He received it, 
ordered 11 guns to be fired, and presented the 
jemadar with four yards of broadcloth. Ho 
asked if this Avas true. I said it was. There 
is nothing else to write. 

Sunday, July 30 .-—The Europeans say that 
Monsieur Dupleix, General of Pondicliery, 
wrote to the Company charging M. de La 
Bourdonnais with taking bribes and misappro¬ 
priating large sums of money when he cap¬ 
tured Madras from the English ; the Company 
advised the ministers to imprison him which 
Avas done ; but M. de La Bourdonnais then got 
a history of his life written from his birth at 
St. Male in 1709 s down to the capture of 


1 Charles Boddam, at this time Export Warehouse Keeper at Fort 
St. David, and who acted as Deputy Governor until the arrival of 
Starke (see below). Son of Charles Boddam and Mary Hart, who 
were married at Fort St George in 1716. He married Frances Morse 
jn 1754, and went home in 1758. 

* 19th Adi. Anfln'am 
3 Sic . the date should be 1699. 
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Madras and liis imprisonment. This was 
printed, so that it might be rend by all in the 
coffee-houses at Paris, the French capital. 1 
AVhen he thus caused liis case to be made known 
in France, the King learnt of this and ordered 
the Marshals of France and about a dozen 
others of equal rank of the Royal family and 
others, to examine his affair and settle it at 
the Council. The case has been decided for 
M. de La Bourdonnais, and an order given 
accordingly ; and lie has demanded from the 
Company 20 lakhs of rupees to be divided 
between him and the officers and ships’ cap¬ 
tains for the capture of Madras. The Com¬ 
pany are promising to pay, and the "King is 
so pleased with him that he has resolved to 
give him a great place. The younger brother 
of a French Compte (T do not know the name) 
who took M. de La Bourdonnais’ side, took him 
from the prison in his own coach when the 
case was over, and escorted him to his own 
house, where he was entertained grandly. A 


1 Oddly enough the meruoire published on behalf of La Bourdon 
nais, which was very instrumental in defeating Dupleix 1 attacks upon 
him, was composed by the same advocate, M. de Gennes, \Vho was later 
on to draw similar documents for Dupleix. La Bourdonnais succeeded 
in interesting Mme. de Pompadour in his fate (see Cornxfjondance dr. 
Mine, de Pompadour, p. 5, letter to her father, ascribed to the year 
1745, but it evidently should be dated much later). 

20 
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printed ficcoiint of tliis bus been sent to tlie 
Governor and others by the Machault. 1 

The Europe ship, La Reine sailed for Bengal 
to-night with six lakhs of rupeesher captain 
is M. de La 'Riviere. 

1 La Bourdonnais was imprisoned in the Bastille on March 2, 
1748- he was allowed to consult Counsel, May 5, 1750. who submitted 
the memoir in his favour in the following August, and he was released 
early in 1751. He then claimed considerable sums from the Company, 
as bis share of the prizes , taken by his squadron in 1746 and of the 
Madras ransom ; but the Company refused to pay more on these 
accounts than 100 crowns a month for the period of his commanding 
the squadron. He died apparently on November 10,1753, not Septem- 
her 9, as has commonly been supposed ; and his latest biographer, M. 
Her pin, enthusiastic supporter of La Bourdonnais as he is, admits that 
his hero seems to have had the address to keep back considerable sums 
when his estate was sequestrated in 1748. This makes strongly in 
favour of the story, that his wife, who had travelled home separately 
by way of Lisbon, had been entrusted with the safe-keeping of a large 
part of his estate. But he had had probably to employ much of this 
in interesting the Pompadour and others in his cause. For his will, 
etc.- »ee Herpin, La Bourdonnais . pp. 252, etc. 
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Wednesday, August 2 . 1 —When 1 had reported 
the news to the Governor this morning, ho asked 
if I had heard of the retirement of the English 
from Areot, Timirikottai, Conjeeveram, etc. 
T replied, * Two divisions of the army have 
marched to Madras with their'guns and bag¬ 
gage. The rest with some guns are still out. 
causing trouble, and I have only heard rumours 
of their retirement. Everywhere people say 
that the English are withdrawing, perhaps 
because there has been a difference between 
them and Muhammad ’All Khan, about his 
refusal to give the Trichinopoly country and 
Fort to the Raja of Mysore, who helped him 
with 30 lakhs of rupees for his expenses. He 
has no money and may havo asked the English. 
They may have replied that, in spite of the 
Company’s orders not to tight or interfere with 
the country powers, they nevertheless helped 
him with the powder, shot, soldiers and muni¬ 
tions that he needed, and secured his success, 
but that they cannot find the money he wants 
and must recall their men from the out-garri¬ 
sons, as otherwise they will have to pay them. 
If money were lent him, it could not be entered 
in the Company’s accounts, in case he failed to 
repay it, and then Mr. Saunders would have 


&2nd Adi , Angirasa. 








to pay it himself ; and he is not certain of con¬ 
tinuing as Governor for another year. Their 
men have probably been ordered to retire for 
these reasons. 1 Others say that they ha ve been 
alarmed by your letter and fear that, as you 
have received many men and ships, you may 
take Madras as was done formerly. You know 
the truth.’ He went in after some reflection, 
and I went to my office. 

Afterwards I remained at home as I was 
unwell. 

Saturday , August I had hoard before that 
Muhammad ’All Khan and the English wanted 
to take Gingee 3 ; but to-day certain news came 
that their army was advancing against it. So 
300 European soldiers, 100 Topasses and 600 
sepoys and fire-lock people, marched to-day 
under the newly arrived officers, commanded by 
M. do Kerjean, towards Gingee, and reached 
Yaludavur fort, with four great guns, shot, 
powder, etc. M. Kerjean will set out to-morrow. 


1 Most of this only goes to show how ill-informed were the French 
of English affairs. In the year (ending April 30) 1751-52, the English 
Company had advanced 88,000 pagodas more than it had received from 
Muhammad ’All ; and in I < 52-o.3 it advanced a further sum of 371,000 
pagodas. At the same time, it should be added that, at first, at all 
events, this had been done m<>st reluctantly. 

*%5lh Adi, A ////; rasa . 

Lawrence was absolutely opposed to this plan, and declared that it 
would fail ; but Saunders (contrary to his usual good sense) persisted 
in it.—‘ He laughed at my fears and remonstrances, and for a final 
answer in short said he had ordered the party and it must go (Lawren¬ 
ce’s Journal, up. Orme MSS. Various 13 ff. 3o-3G). 








I hear the soldiers, etc., will march against 
Muhammad ’All Khan at Gingee as soon as 
M. Kerjean reaches Valudavur fort to-morrow. 

Sunday , August G.' —Foot-messengers sent for 
news have returned and say that Muhammad 
>Ali Khan, with his own troops and the English 
were camped on the Nari river- near Gingee. 
When a few approached the fortifications, our 
French army and the killedar’s people fired 
their guns and cannon at close range, on which 
they retreated to the main body by the Nari 
river with the loss of about 10 killed and 20 
wounded. 1 2 3 4 

1 also hear that yesterday Konapparangi * 
drove away the Villupuram guards, and posted 
his own people at the Fort there, and then ho 
advanced to Kettai Alagramam. 

Monday , August /.—When 1 went to the 
Governor at nine o’clock this morning, he was 
walking up and down after his coffee. 1 
salaamed. He asked what was the matter with 
me. I told him that I had been costive and 
feverish, but by his favour had recovered. He 


1 26th Adi , Angirasa. 

- There was no attack? but Kinuoer, who commanded the English, 
thoroughly reconnoitred the place, and concluded that he could not 
reduce it without a large force and a prolonged siege. In the event 
the English did not take it until after the fall of Pondiohery in 1701 
Militarii Consultations, 1762. p. *28. 

3 See above, p. 150, n. 3. 

4 27th Adi , Angirasa, 
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then said, that he had heard that Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Klian had been beaten by our people 
near Gingee and that he had fled. 1 What 
else could have been expected ? I asked. 
• Everyone said that, when he marched against 
• Gingee, he would be beaten and put to flight. 
He said, ‘ The English must abandon him. 
They never do anything but run away.’ After 
answering him. I went to my office and 
stayed there till noon, when I took my bath, 
in token of having recovered my health. 

At five o’clock, the Governor told me he had 
received a letter from M. de Kerjcan at Gingee, 
relating how he had deceived the English by a 
stratagem. ‘ How, sir ? ’ 1 asked ; ‘ pray tell me.’ 
He said, • I wrote to the Europeans in the 
Tiruviti and Yillupuram forts not to attack 
the English, if they appeared, but to hoist the 
white flag, draw up a list of the cannon, guns, 
shot and powder, etc., and offer them to the 
English commander ; if lie accepted them and 
was willing to lot our people march away, they 
were to remove the flag, and deliver up the forts. 
Accordingly Tiruviti and Yillupuram were 
surrendered without fighting. 1 The English 
then approached Gingee expecting that also 
to be surrendered without resistance. Our 
people kept quiet till the English with a few 


Cf. Military Consultations , 1752 , p. 28. 
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of Muhammad ’ Ali Khan’s men came like asses 
with their flag up to the fort gate. Then they 
fifed all their cannon and guns off together. 
Some lost their legs, others their hands and 
others their heads. So their army was scattered 
and, abandoning their baggage, fled to Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan’s camp.’ 1 When he learnt of 
the advance of the army from Pondichery and 
La Volonte’s encamping in his rear, he fled 
with his own and the English armies to Tiru- 
vannamalai by way of Tumbur. 2 M. Kerjean 
and M. La Volonte have written announ¬ 
cing this.' x He then ordered me to tell the 
Company’s merchants to send peons to take 
care that the Udaiy&rpalaiyam and Chidam¬ 
baram cloth was not seized on its way here. I 
therefore went to my office and repeated these 
orders to the Company’s merchants who had 
come there. They agreed and departed. 

Ho sent for me again at half-past six and 
repeated the news. 

He sent for me a third time at eight o’clock 
and said the same over again. This was 
because of his joy at the enemy’s defeat and 
flight. He was much elated with joy. 

Wednesday , August 9 3 —I hear the follo wing 
news :—On Monday, the day before yesterday. 




1 A great exaggeration. Cf.'p. 157. u. 2, supra . 
3 In the Villupuram taluk. 

8 ?9th Adi. AnqirasQ. 
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the French army at Gingee attacked Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan and the English army, en¬ 
camped at Sakkirapuram with 1,000 foot, a 
cannon and two field-pieces ; five of the enemy 
were killed and a few wounded. On this 
they retreated and fled several ways to 
Tumbur, abandoning their entrenchments. 
M. Korjean (who was encamped near Vikra- 
vandi) and Konapparangi learnt this yesterday. 
They sent 40 horsemen to find out how 
many Muhammad ’All Khan had. On sighting 
them Muhammad ’All Khan’s people set fire 
to a village. M. Kcrjcan, Konapparangi, etc., 
made ready, and to-day fell upon Muhammad 
’Ali Khan’s and the English armies. They 
fought from eight till noon. 

Major [Kinneer 1 ], the English commandant, 
was wounded in the thigh, and one or two 
officers with 60 or 70 English soldiers were 
killed. An equal number was wounded. 
Many Muhammadan and Carnatic sepoys were 
wounded or killed. They fled in nil directions. 2 


1 The name is spelt in the Madras transcript Tanibtr, probably a 

copyist’s error for Kaniber. . . 

» This is the action called by Orme the battle of \ lkravAnili (See 
History, Vol. I, p. 254). Orme's dates are of course Old Style. Cf. 
Military Consultations, 1758, loc. cit. It should be noted that Kinneer 
attacked the French, not vice versa as the diarist says. The English 
Council observe. ‘ Although this undertaking has not been attended 
with all the success that could be wished, yet the Board are of 
opinion that the measures that have been pursued were very proper.' 
Although Lawrence was present, ho did not sign the consultation. 
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I received this news at four o’clock this 
evening and went at once to report it to the 
Governor. On mv way. I met a peon who said 
that the Governor wanted me at the Fort. So 
1 went there and reported the camp news. 
He did not believe me and doubted if such 
a thing could have happened, though he told 
me that M. Le Verrier had written from 
Valudavur that he had heard the sound of 
heavy firing from the west. I assured him 
that he would receive news presently. On the 
moment a letter from M. Kerjean arrived from 
the camp, with the news I had just related. 
The Governor was overjoyed, and said that 
my words were true. lie ordered me to send 
for the master-gunner to fire a salute of 
21 guns. 

He then said, 4 Madame has gone to M. 
Vincens’. Go and offer her your congratu¬ 
lations.’ So 1 gave a nazar of five pagodas to 
the Governor, told the master-gunner to fire a 
salute of 21 guns according to the Governor's 
orders, then went to M. Vincens’ house to 
report the happy news, as written above, and 
offer my congratulations. In her joy she 
declared that God would soon bless us with 
Muhammad ’Alt KhAn’s head. She then went 
to meet the Governor. 

As soon as he heard the news, Chanda 
Sahib’s son, Baza Sahib, went to offer his 
21 
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congratulations to the Governor with a nazar of 
21 pagodas; ’All Naql Sahib gave a nazar of 
11 pagodas and Mir A’azam 7 pagodas. The 
other Muhammadans also gave presents. The 
Company’s new merchants and Papayya Pillai 
presented nazars of 21 pagodas each. 

After all had offered their nazars, the 
Governor called me and said, ‘ We wore be¬ 
trayed when we sent the Englishman M. Law 
as commander to Trichinopoly ; now that a 
Frenchman is sent with a small army, he 
has won great glory. That is what Frenchmen 
are. 1 2 Tell every one of this.’ Accordingly 
I did so. 


Thursday, August 10 .-—When -1 had re¬ 


ported the news to the Governor this morning, 
he asked if I had heard more about the affair 
of yesterday. I said that no fresh news had 
come, but that people gave more details. Two 
peons then brought a letter from M. Kerjean. 
A fter reading it, he said to the Europeans, etc., 
present, 4 He says, “ About 70 or 80 English 
corpses have been buried. Of the Tamils and 
Muhammadans, the number is not known. A 
24-pounder burst at a lucky moment ” ’. After 
reading the details of the fight and the enemy’s 
retreat, he said that we had lost one officer and 


1 Law was of Scotch extraction. But if Dupleix could have looked 
ahead but a month, to Kerjean’s complete overthrow at B&hftr, he 
would perhaps have refrained from this unfortunate remark. 

2 30 th jidi , Anyiram. 
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some soldiers and sepoys. Then they all con¬ 
versed in great joy. Presently he asked me 
if Mr. Lawrence was at Madras or Fort St. 
David. I said he was at Madras. ^Neverthe¬ 
less,’ he said, ‘ send people to find out.’ T said 
1. would do so and took leave. 

The Governor sent for me this evening and 
asked [the news]. I said there was some. 

‘ What is it V he asked. 1 replied, ‘ At nine 
o’clock this morning, Mr. Kinneer, the com¬ 
mander of Muhammad Alt Khan’s troops, 
who was wounded in the thigh, and Monichan 1 , 
who was slightly wounded in the shoulder and 
severely in the leg, reached Fort St. David in 
palankins. They visited Mr. Boddam, the 
Governor, and then went to the hospital to have 
their wounds dressed. Forty or fifty wounded 
men also arrived, escorted by a few soldiers 
and sepoys. When Mr. Kinneer visited the 
Governor in spite of his wounds, 21 guns were 
fired to make people think a victory had been 
won. A Europe ship arrived with 50 soldiers 
and sailed for Madras next day. A new 
Governor is to be appointed at Madras. 
Muhammad ’All Ivlian’s beaten army is 
returning to Tiruviti whither Muhammad 
’Ali Khan is also going. He is now halting at 
Tirubhaskharanallur. on the banks of the 

1 Conjectural. Ranga Piilai writes hiichchan. fclenry Monichan 
was an ensign of 1751 : he became Lieutenant in 1J52, and was killed 
tti the following year. , 













Pennar, about 6 miles from Tiruviti and Yil- 
lupuram. Mr. Starke 1 is expected to arrive 
to-day from Madras as Governor of Fort St. 
David. Mr. Tom Cooke 2 and Mr. Drake 3 are 
at Marikrisknapuram. Seeing our white flag 
flying there, they asked why it was allowed to 
fly in the Muhammadan country. They were 
told that those places had been given in jaghir 
to the French ; but nevertheless they ordered 
it to lie removed. Our people refused, but said 
that the others might do so if they liked. The 
English then removed it. But about ten o’clock, 
our people were sent for, told that the English 
had only been joking, and ordered to hoist it 
again. Our people hoisted it accordingly.’ 
When I reported this, the Governor said that it 
was all true and he had received the same 
news. He added. ‘ Mr. Saunders at Madras does 


1 Richard Starke, soil, J believe, of John Starke and Martha 
Empson, who were married at Fort St. George in 1718. He con¬ 
tinued Deputy (governor of Fort St. David until 1756, when he 
resigned on account of his supersession by Clive. He went home in 
the following year, accompanied by his brother. John, also in the 
Company’s service. 

2 The son of a Company’s servant of the same name, who 
died at Cuddalore in 1788. He was of Council at Fort St. David, 
and later on had a lively dispute about going to camp without 
special allowances for the danger he would incur. 

* Da wsonne Drake, son of George Drake and Sophia Bugden. 
who were married at Madras in 172*2: He died at Madras iu 1781. 
His principal achievement was going as chief civil servant with 
Drapers Manilla Expedition ; and he is said to have grievously mis¬ 
conducted himself as temporary Governor of Manilla. The full story 
will, I suppose, be related in Mr. Morse Stephens book on that 
episode, now under preparation. 






not seem to know the customs of Europeans, 
for lie has imprisoned the soldiers from 
Tricliinopoly at Fort St. David, and is preparing 
to attack us on account of Divi island to the 
northward. For all this they will send a rope 
from Europe to hang him with.’ I replied, 
‘ True, they are grievously punished who dis¬ 
obey their King’s orders ; he will be hewn into 
pieces.’ — ‘You are right,’ he said. ‘This is 
no tritie.’ I then took leave and came away. 

I met the Nayin&r’s peon who said, ‘Mr. 
Starke, the new Governor of Fort St. David, 
and another European (whose name I do not 
know), Yenkataswami (Mr. Starke’s dubasli) 
and his son (Peddu NAyakkan) with 50 match - 
loekmen and sepoys have just passed within 
our Bound-hedge with a hundred coolies 
carrying their goods. They must now be 
opposite the Yaludavur gate.' I went to the 
Governor and told him the foregoing. ‘ Well, 
let him go,’ he said. I took leave and went to 
my office. 

Sunday. August 13 —As soon as the Governor 
returned from mass, f went and reported the 
news. He asked if there was anything else. I 
replied. ‘ When Muhammad ’Ali Khan and 
’Abd-ul-waliab Khan reached Tiruviti, yester¬ 
day. the English—Europeans, Topassos, sepoys, 
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, etc—departed to Fort St. David with their 
guns and other munitions of war. Thereupon 
a dispute arose between Muhammad ’All Ivhan 
and ’Abd-ul-wahab Khan. The latter said 
angrily, “ I told you to surrender Trichinopoly, 
and depart with our families and money to 
Ellore and Rajahmundry, and govern those 
subahs, but you would not listen to mo. The 
Raja of Mysore according to his promise helped 
us with 40 lakhs of rupees, wherewith to over¬ 
come the enemy ; I advised you that you* 
should not desert him but keep your word. 
Again you did not hear me and have made an 
enemy of him. Here again, I advised you to 
go to Madras, discuss your affairs, and then 
march to Arcot; but a third time you have not 
listened to me ; against my wish you marched 
upon Gingee and have returned with defeat. 
Therefore the English have now refused you 
money for your expenses. You have never 
taken my advice. You are a fool. Why 
should we be ruined by you ? ” Thus in anger 
he marched away by Tiruvannamalai.’ The 
Governor asked how many had followed him. 

I said. ‘ 100 poor horse and two or three hundred 
match lock -people. ’ 

He then asked if there was any other news. 

I replied, ‘ Muhammad ’All Khan’s people arc 
quitting him, for they are dying of starvation. 
With his promises and oaths, he persuaded 
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('haiida Sahib to go to him, and then, having- 
kept him for four days, cut oft’ his head 1 . He 
will surely pay for this not only by losing his 
rank, but by losing his life as well. 1 have 
said before and I repeat it now, that, in a 
month’s time, his head will be cut off.’ I said 
this with emphasis and added, ‘As a warning, 
God punishes oven the greatest kings who 
betray others or compass their death or ruin. 
Therefore Muhammad’All Klian will surely 
lose his life.’ After speaking of other matters, 
1 went to my office. 

The Governor questioned me about the 
road to Yaludavur and Tiruviti. and noted it 
down. I think he then wrote to M. Kerjean, 
the commander of the troops at Yaludavur, to 
fall by night upon Muhammad ’All Khan, who 
is encamped at Tiruviti. 

The Governor sent for me this evening and 
asked the news. 1 said, ‘ I hear that, as 
Mr. Starke has arrived as Governor of Fort St. 
David, his predecessor, Mr. Boddam, lias sailed 
for Madras on a Europe ship. Mr. Starke has 
informed Muhammad ’All Klian that a strict 
order has come from Europe not to interfere 
with the French and that an account of the 
Europeans that have been killed must be sent 
to England, and so lie could do nothing for the 


A curiously inaccurate statement. 
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Nawab who must write to Mr. Saunders. So 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan is plunged in a sea of 
orief.’ The Governor said, ‘ He is a senseless 
mule. Formerly he disregarded my. words. 
What is the use of grieving at his desertion by 
the English ? His only chance of prosperity 
lies in listening to me.’ I replied, ‘ If he 
prostrates himself before you, you may save 
him : otherwise he will be killed like Chanda 
Sahib.’ 1 talked thus for about an hour and 
then went to my office. 

Chandra Rao and Anantaji Pandit, who 
wore seized on the day on which Muhammad 
’All Khan’s army retreated, were to-night 
brought before the Governor. I am told that 
they are to be imprisoned in Periyanna 
Kayinar’s house. As the Governor has heard 
that Chandra Ilao made lakhs of rupees when 
he served Mir Ghulam Husain in "Tinnevelly, 
he hopes to get two or three lakhs of rupees 
out of him. His fortune remains to be seen. 

Tuesday, Aucpast 15 }—The Governor, after 
going to church in honour of the feast, 4 went to 
visit M. Vinccns who is seriously ill. I after¬ 
wards went and reported the news. He asked 
if there was any news about Muhammad ’Ah 
Khan. I replied, ‘ I hear that Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan has written to Mr. Saunders at Madras, 

1 3rd Avcud, Angirasa . 

2 The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 
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and is anxiously expecting liis reply. More- 
over he is troubled at having no money to pay 
his horsemen and sepoys, who are indescribably 
troublesome. As he has no money for his 
men, it is said that ho will either 11 y or be 
killed by one of the sepoys.’ I talked with him 
about this in detail, and then went to my 
office. 

Thursday , August 17 }—After I had reported 
the news to the Governor this morning, lie 
asked if there was anything else. I replied, 
‘ There were 25 Carnatic people in the Yillu- 
puram fort. Our people have seized them 
and the fort, and sent the former here.’ They 
were then summoned, proved to be washermen, 
barbers and ryots. The Governor asked me 
what should be done. I replied, 1 What can 
such dogs do ? If they are released, they will 
say that the Maharaja was pleased to let them 
go and depart blessing you. Four who were 
thought to be spies, and the Brahman manager 
of the place, were ordered to be kept in prison, 
and the rest were released. Then I went to 
my office. 

’Ali Khan joined Muhammad ’Alt Khan at 
1 richinopoly when Chanda Saliib was delivered 
up by M. Law, was refused his weapons, but 
allowed to stay, though he got no post, but 


1 5th si rani, sinqiraaa, 

22 
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only four annas a day batta. Perceiving that 
he was not trusted, that no weapons were given 
him, and that he was not allowed to take 
part in any fight, he wrote to M. d’Auteuil. 
Having received a cowle from the Governor, he 
came in here from- Muhammad ’All Khan’s 
camp. 

Saturday , August 19? —I hear to-day that, 
after some negotiations between the Governor 
and ' Muhammad ’All Khan by means of 
Muhammad Tava Ideal, two nobles, Muhammad 
Masih Khan and Husain Muhammad Klian, a 
Navait, are to confer with the Governor, and 
that the Governor has sent them a cowle to 
come here without fear. 1 * 3 

Sunday , August 20? — 1 hear that M. Law 
who has boon in prison at the Fort, was released 
to-day. But he is to be under surveillance till 
he sails for Europe. He'is therefore not going 
abroad. 

The Nayinar’s son sent word this evening 
that the English people with their officers, who 
yesterday evening were on their way from 
Alambarai, Mr. Clive, 4 and Sampati Bao in a 
number of masula-boats were passing the 

1 7th Avani, Atiglrasa . 

3 Th > s negotiation seems to have been begun with English approval. 
See Saunders' letter to Dupieix of August C. 1752 ( French Correspond- 
ence, 1752, p. 71). 

8 Hth Avani, Angirasa. 

4 See above, p. 1*20, n. 2. 
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Kunimedu roads. I went at once and informed 
the Governor who said, ‘ Y on told me yesterday 
that Sampati Rao and Mr. Olive were not 
coming-.’ I replied, 1 1 only repeated what the 
people from Madras said. But Sampati Rao 
will not travel like this. He is a cautious 
man ; after the death of Anwar-ud-din Khan, 
he obtained his formal discharge and has kept 
quiet, without desiring to take any part in 
business. This has displeased Muhammad ’ A1 i 
Khan and Mahfuz Khan. Nasir Jang came 
here, and gave Muhammad ’ Ali Khan the title 
of Anwar-ud-din Khan Bahadur : but at the 
time of Nasir Jang’s defeat and flight at 
Tiruyiti in his attempt to secure the subah of 
A root, Sampati Rao said that he would not 
interfere in business as he could not agree with 
Muhammad ’ Ali Klian ; and you know that he 
has done nothing. Were he to change his plan 
now, it would only be by the influence of some 
unlucky star. Did he set out when the dis¬ 
pute between Mr. Clive and Mr. La wrence had 
been decided in Council ?' But Mr. Clive may 
be coming. Sampati Rao is sickly, and is 
always suffering from a stricture. So his 
coming is unlikely.’ So saying, 1 went to my 
office. 


, . * I do not know what this refers to, and recollect no dispute between 
Olive and Lawrence. The most probable explanation seems to be that 
Clive’s name is written by a slip for that of Saunders. 
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At eight o’clock to-niglit, the Governor sent 
for me and said that he had ordered the 
captain of the Anson to seize all the English 
masula-boats, and that they would arrive 
to-morrow afternoon. 1 

I then went aside. But he sent for me again 
and said that as two vakils of Muhammad ’ A It 
Khan, son of Anwar-ud-din Khan, would arrive 
to-morrow morning, lodgings must be arranged 
for them, and that I and Muhammad Tavak- 
kal were to go and receive them, conduct them 
to their quarters, and then report their arrival, 
after which he would appoint a time to receive 
them. I agreed and departed. 

Muhammad Tavakkal then came and after 
salutations said, ‘ I told the Governor that two 
nobles from Muhammad ’All Khan (Muham¬ 
mad Masih Khan and Husain M/uliammad 
Khan) would arrive to-morrow morning. He 
said he would give you orders about'"them. 
Has he done so ? ’ -‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘ we arc to 
meet them to-morrow morning. I shall engage 
Prakasa Mudali’s house opposite to Kanaka- 
i4\ a Mudali s. I then sent for Raman, and 
having told him to get the house ready and 
deliver it to Muhammad Tavakkal, came home. 


■ Probably Dupleix’ motive for this piece of piracy was his desire 
o secure the person of Olive, in order to obtain the release of the 
Utoops who had surrendered at Triehinopoly. 
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Monday, August 21}— On account of M. 
Vin cens’ funeral, 2 the Governor and others 
went to the church this morning 1 . 

1 and Muhammad Tavakkal went out as far 
as the salt water creek, this side of my garden, 
to receive Husain Muhammad Khan and 
Muhammad Masih Khan, Muhammad ’All 
Khan’s two vakils mentioned yesterday, who 
have come to propose peace. We loft 
them at the quarters appointed for them, and 
reported this to the Governor. He asked 
whether they had brought many people with 
them. 1 replied, ‘ The vakils came in palan- 
liins. They have, besides these, 2 chargers, a 
jemadar and 10 troopers, with 20 Carnatic mus¬ 
keteers, and pikemen, swordsmen and servants. 
Their goods loaded two camels. All these are 
at their lodgings. They desire me to pay you 
suitable compliments from Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan and themselves, and say that they 
have come according to your cowlc and orders, 
with instructions from Muhammad ’Ali Khan 
to learn your wishes, and that they will visit 
you when desired and act as you please.’—‘ Is 

that all ?’ he asked, and when I said, ‘ Yes.’_ 

Did you not ask them any questions ?’ he 

1 Ofh Avani^ Anglrasa. 

2 This was Jean-Baptiste Vineens, born in 1724, the third son of 
h,' P u P leix by her first husband. He was buried on the 16th. 

'^recently returned from serving under Bussv in the Deccan. 
^ ee p. i‘l supra. 
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demanded. ‘You did not tell me to, so I did 
not,’ I replied. 1 What aged men are they ? ’ he 
asked. I replied, ‘Muhammad Masih Khan 
looks about 80 and Husain Muhammad Khan 
65.’ He said, ‘ They have imprisoned our 
soldiers, Hasan-ud-din Khan and others. 
Have they brought them or not ? ’ I replied, 
‘ They have come alone without our people.’ 
The Governor continued, ‘ Why have they come 
then ? Unless [our people] are released, T won’t 
sec them. Send them away.’ I answered, ‘ I 
would not do that at once. I will send for 
them this evening, and talk to them. You 
need not say anything.’— 1 Very well,’ lie said, 
• but don’t let them bring daggers, swords or 
knives, or they will have to be searched.’ 
Muhammad Tavakkal said, • 1 will tell 
them and see that they do not bring even a 
switch.’—‘ All right,’ the Governor said ; ‘ you 
may go.’ So we took leave and came away. 
Muhammad Tavakkal said, ‘ T will see 
Madame first, and then visit them.’ He then 
took leave and departed. I came home. 

At about one o’clock this afternoon, one of 
the tappa 1-peons engaged yesterday came and 
said that our ship had seized 11 masula-boats 
and a sloop with Englishmen on board, and that 
the Europeans in the masula-boats had been 
taken on board the ship, the boats fastened 
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to her, and two guns fired. 1 A peon then 
told me that the Governor wanted me as he 
had seen from the top of the Qouvemement the 
ship hoisting her sails and supposed from the 
signal-guns that the men had been seized. So 
I went to the Fort, where I found the Governor. 
He said joyfully, ‘All the Englishmen have 
been seized. As the sloop is flying the Dutch 
flag, she cannot belong to the English, but the 
masula-boats arc theirs.’ I replied, ‘ What 
was ever heard of which you cannot accom¬ 
plish if you try ? ’ M. Barthelemy and M. 
d’Auteuil were with the Governor. 

M. Lesquelen, the captain of the Europ'e 
ship, then came. After talking with him, the 
Governor went home and 1 went to my office. 

This afternoon the Governor and Madame 
ordered the peons and the European sergeants 
posted at the gate not to admit any one with¬ 
out searching them to see that they had no 
sword, dagger, knife or other weapon, and 
especially to examine Muhammad ’All Khan's 
vakils, Husain Muhammad Klian and 
Muhammad Masili Khan, and their followers. 
Papayya Pillai had got his horses, etc., ready, 


1 The prisoners consisted of a company of Swiss troops, being sent 
from Madras to Fort St. David. Their seizure led to the usual pro¬ 
testations, etc., on either side. It was however generally felt that in 
seizing men at sea. when not actually engaged in military operations. 
Duploix had overstepped even the elastic limits of international law 
in the 18th century. 
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in the hope that the Governor would have 
told him to go and receive the vakils. He 
only heard of their arriving at ten o’clock, 
when he visited the Governor’s house this 
evening. He then sent away his horses, ele¬ 
phants, etc., and tried to enter wearing his 
daggers. But the sergeant at the gate ordered 
Papayya Pillai and his son to leave them be¬ 
hind. They hesitated at this, but were given 
two or three blows with the butt of a musket 
by which the son was knocked down, so they 
and their Muhammadan followers gave up 
their knives and daggers at once. Their tur- 
'bans and pockets were also examined lest 
small knives should be hidden there; and 
then only they were admitted. 

I hear that at half-past six this evening, 
Muhammad Tavakkal took Muhammad ’Alt 
Khan’s vakils to visit Madame Dupleix. She 
presented them with two shawls, and, after 
talking with them a little while, dismissed 
them with pan supciri and rose water, telling 
them that she would tell the Governor what 
they said, and arrange for their visiting him 
to-morrow. When they left, the sergeant 
searched them to see if they had any swords 
or daggers. 

I also hear that the French troops 
that were encamped at Valudavur under 
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M. de Kerjean have marched and camped at 
Marudur intending to move towards Tiruviti. 

Tuesday , August 22 }—Four English officers, 1 2 
a bombardier, and head-surgeon, six persons 
in all, who were captured yesterday, to-day 
were brought ashore to the Governors house. 
One of the officers who is sick was sent to the 
Hospital ; the other five were well received 
by the Governor. One who speaks French 
talked with the Governor and they were given 
palankins and sent to M. d’Auteuil’s. 

The Governor then sent for me and said, 
‘ The JNTayinar’s peons reported that 200 or 300 
soldiers were on their way, with Sampati Kao 
and Mr. Clive ; but they were wrong. The 
sloop is Dutch and is carrying stone from 
Sadras to Ncgapatam. The hold was searched 
but no one was found. There wore on her 80 
soldiers, 4 officers, a bombardier, and the head- 
surgeon, 86 in all, bound for Fort St. David. 
The officers have shown me the letter. Sam¬ 
pati Kao and Mr. Clive did not come at all. 
That Avas only a lie. They Avill take service 
■with us if we please. Two of the officers are 
Swiss Avho were sent out with 600 men by, the 
Company by permission of the King of 

1 10 th Avani , Anyiram. 

One o! these was Captain Schaub, who commanded the company 
now taken. I cannot identify the rest. Dupleix* letter announcing 
the circumstance occurs in French, Correspondence , V p. 73. 
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England. The dispute between Mr. Lawrence 
and Mr. Clive lias been settled and they will 
not be coming.’ 

He then asked what people wore saying at 
Fort St. David. ‘ Blow can I tell ? ’ I said: 
‘they will only hear yesterday’s news to-day: 
and we shall know nothing here until it has 
been discussed by the merchants and dubashes 
there. Then the talk will spread outside. It 
cannot be known vet.’ 

Muhammad Tavakkal then came, and, 
after salaaming, went to Madame’s room. 
The Governor also went there: so I went to 
my office. 

At eleven. Muhammad Tavakkal accom¬ 
panied Muhammad Masih Khan and Husain 
Muhammad Khan. Muhammad 'All Khan's 
agents, to the Governor’s gate. But a chob- 
dar came and said that the Governor was at 
table and had ordered them to be brought at 
seven to-night. The Governor permitted 
•mem to be taken to see the sea-wall battery 
and the Fort. So they went to the Beach and 
saw the English' soldiers who have been 
seized. Then they were shown places in the 
sea-wall where the 24-pounders and mortars 
are mounted, as well as the new Gouvevn&ffient 
in the Fort. They then visited and [condoled 


1 Sc. Swiss. 









with?] Chancla Sahib’s son on his father’s 
death, and then went to their lodgings: 

At nine o’clock to-night, T heard that 
Muhammad All Khan’s agents had visited 
the Governor, conversed with him about their 
business, and then took leave and went to 
their lodgings, with passes for the Yaludavur 
gate for their departure to-morrow morhimv 

When I asked what terms they wanted and 
why they were going, T was told that the 
Governor had refused to talk of peace until 
Hasan-ud-din Klnin and the other prisoners 
had been released; that, therefore they would 
inform Muhammad ’All Khan what the 
Governor had said, and that they had taken 
leave, saving that they would return if 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan accepted the terms. 

The 80 English soldiers have been brought 
a shorn to the Fort. 

The following happened to-day:—When tin* 
harkara was coming here with my letter from 
Thupakkundai Sambavyan whom 1 sent to 
Arcot by the Honourable Governor’s order, the 
Xayinar's peons at the mettu seized the letter 
this afternoon and gave it to the Nayinar, 
who gave it to Papayya Pillai. The latter 
opened and read it. I write below its contents 
as they are reported 1 To Maharaja Raja Sri 
[Pillai] Avargal with Sambayvan’s blessing. 
There are 40 foot and 10 gunners in the fort of 
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Arcot. When Mannat-ul-lah was here, he 
used to send help to various places ; but now 
he has gone to camp. ’Abd-ul-wahab KMn 
and Mannat-ul-lali have reached Kalasa- 
pakkam. The palace and Rayaji’s houses are 
being made ready, for those who are coming. 
Four days ago Muhammad ’All wrote direct¬ 
ing rice, etc., with powder and shot to bo sent 
to camp ; but yesterday he countermanded 
this. Muhammad ’All and Bhujanga Rao, 
it is said, intend to take Gingee before proceed¬ 
ing here. This is the news.’ This letter was 
written in Tclugu, and further desired orders 
to be sent. 

Wednesday , August 2S. 1 — I hear that a 
chobdar has delivered to the Governor a letter 
from Mr. Starke, the Governor of Fort St. 
David, about the seizure of the English . 

Thursday , August 24 ?—The gumastahs of 
Kasi Das Bukkanji, Govardhana Das and 
Yallabliu Sundara Das, are said to have 
received the following ne ws from Ghazi-ud-dln 
Khan’s and Salabat .Tang’s camps Ghazi-ud- 
dln Khan has crossed the Narbada with 60,000 
horse and reached Burhanpur, with Bhaji 
Rao’s gumastali, Mulhari Rao Iiolkar and the 
Maratha sardars. He will either winter at 
Aurangabad which is eight days’ journey from 


'11th Avani , Angirasa. 
2 J 2/ h A va tt i, Aug l rasa, 
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Burhanpur, or march to Hyderabad. It is not 
certain which ho will do. After crossing the 
Narbada, he sent the Padshah’s parwanas to 
the several killodars, mansabdars, jagliirdars, 
jemadars, poligars, etc., who dwell in the 
Deccan under the Padshah’s umbrella, ordering 
them to obey Ghazi-ud-din Klian instead of 
Salabat Jang, declaring the latter to be deposed 
for his treachery, and ordering him to he 
delivered up or put to death. Moreover 
parwanas have also boon sent to people with 
Salabat Jang. But the jemadars, mansabdars, 
etc., both Muhammadan and Maratha, are 
making excuses. Saivid Laslikar Khan and 
other nobles advised Salabat Jang not to 
quarrel with his elder brother, saying that he 
who ate the Padshah’s salt, and then took up 
arms against him, displeased both God and 
man . 1 But Salabat Jang did not agree with 
Saiyid Laslikar Khan, relying on the support 
of the Europeans. The Saiyid, who re¬ 
membered the troubles that befell Nasir Jang 
from not taking his advice, resolved to join 
Ghazi-ud-din Khan and has gone to Auranga¬ 
bad. Certain mansabdars and jagliirdars have 
done the same. Salabat Jang is now much 
troubled. Nizam ’All Khan also fears and 
may either join his eldest brother or await his 

Cf. Grant Duff History of the Maratha* (ed. 1912), Vol. TJ nn. 
60-GJ. 11 












arrival. ’ Besides this I hear that the Governor 
lias been asked for help.' 

Salabat Jang is said to have encamped with 
all his troops and gains ready to march. 

This evening Pore Antoine who has been 
appointed Bishop but has not yet been 
consecrated , 2 3 passed me on his way home, 
when I was sitting by the lane near the 
Manakkulam,* and, stopping his palankin, 
called me and said, 1 M. Dupleix tells me that 
the last ships brought news to Madras that 
the King of Portugal has complained of Mr. 
Bosca wen’s seizing me at Mylapore, pulling 
down the Portuguese flag, and hoisting English 
colours and demanded that the latter should be 
removed and the place given back to the Portu¬ 
guese. So the King of England has ordered 
the Company to deliver Mylapore tome on my 
return, and the English Company has written 
accordingly to the Governor of Madras and the 
Council. When the order came, the English 
flag was pulled down and the English guns 
and soldiers were withdrawn. M. Dupleix 

1 Matters seemed so desperate that Bnssy even asked orders from 
Pondichery whether or'not to continue his support of Salabat Jang. 
S ee Meinoirc pmir le. tiieyr de Bum if (1764), pp. 18-10; also a remark 
able letter from Dupleix, advising Bnssy to retreat with Salabat Jang 
(if necessary) to Masulipatam rather than to Pondichery. up. 
Hamont, Dupleix , pp. 2*27, etc. 

2 Antonio Noronha. See above Vol. IV. p. 411 and Vol. VI. 
p. 307. 

3 Presumably the tank attached to the Mauakkuiam PillaiyAr 
Temple. 
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tells me that orders have been received by tlie 
Bishop and other Portuguese there ; and he 
told me to be ready to set out thither. What 
news could be better 1 than this ? ’ I congratu¬ 
lated him, saying that it must be true as it 
came from the Senhor Grande, and begged 
him not to forget me. I then took my leave 
and went to the office. 

Many guns were tired by the Fort and the 
ships this evening as to-morrow is the King’s 
name-day. * 

Tuesday. August 29 .-—When Muhammad 
’Ali Khan heard that our men had marched at 
ten o’clock last night from Bahur to Marudur. 
he at once occupied Bahur. plundered it and 
burnt a few houses. Refugees say that 
Muhammad Ali Khan’s Maratha horse are 
plundering the country. All the Yilliya- 
nallur people have fled to Pondichery, some 
abandoning everything and others bringing 
what they could. Ranga Pillai (son of Anaiya 
Pillai), the amaldar of the place, is said to have 
sent here his wife, etc., with the Company’s 
money and the account rolls, and himself has 
reached Olukarai with ten peons. The Arum- 
patai’s son, Muttayya Pillai. who was at 
A rumpatai Pillar’s Choultry, has brought in 
all his paddy, cooking vessels, etc. If lit' has 


1 Or less accurate ? 

~ 17 th Avani , Anrjiraxa . 
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clone this, what wonder that others should be 
flying here with their goods ? The people of 
Villupuram and Tanduvalavanallur 1 are said 
to be flying in panic. 

When M. Bury, Madame Desjardins and 
others reached Valuclavur fort this morning 
on a visit to M. Very, 2 20 or 30 guns were fired 
from the Fort on their arrival and while they 
were at table, in honour of his father-in-law 8 
and mother-in-law. But all thought a battle 
had begun, and fled in panic even from distant 
places. 

Wednesday, August 30 *—As Anaiya Pillai’s 
son, Ilanga Pillai, lias been writing about the 
plunder of the country and the burning of the 
villages by Muhammad ’All Khan’s people, the 
Governor was troubled and anxious, and spent 
this evening in despatching reinforcements. 

Thursday, August 31 ?—I heard this morn¬ 
ing, after reporting the news to the Governor, 
that Muhammad ’All Khan’s troops, encamped 
near Tirukkanji yesterday, had plundered 

1 Probably Valavanftr, 7 miles east of Villupuram. 

2 Jacques Very de Saint Remain married Frau 90 i.se Eleonore Des- 
jaidius. April 20, 1751. He seems to have accompanied La Bour- 
donnais on his expedition in 1746, and then remained in Tndia. His 
commission as Lieutenant was dated October 25, 1750. Madame 
Desjardins, mentioned in the text, was Laurence Cosson de la Lande, 
whose sister, Elisabeth, had married Bury. 

3 His father-in-law, Guillaume Desjardins, was dead. Probably 
Bury is meant. 

4 iXth Jiianiy Atiyirasa. 

5 19th A rani, Any tram. 
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Puranankuppam near Ariyankuppam, Alisa- 
pakkam and other places and driven oft' the 
cattle, just as was done at Yilliyanallur, 
Odiyampattu and other villages. Horsemen 
surrounded Banga Pillai and his ten match¬ 
lock people, at Lakshmana Nayakkan’s Choul¬ 
try, but they escaped to Yaludavur ; and when 
Konapparangi with some guards and horsemen 
arrived thence and opened fire, the horsemen 
fled, before M. Korjean with our army could 
reach Lakshmana Nayakkan’s Choultry from 
Yaludavur. 

At four this evening, the poligar’s peons on 
the Madras road reported that a Moghul had 
arrived in a palankin, with four horses and ten 
liarkaras bringing the Padshah’s parwana with 
letters from Salabat Jang, M. Eussy, etc. He is 
at Solaitandavan’s Choultry, and when he was 
questioned, he said what is above written, 
which he desired to be reported to the Gover¬ 
nor. This has been done accordingly, and the 
peons dismissed. I then put on my gown, and 
was about to go out when a peon came and 
summoned me to the Governor. I went to him 
at the custom-house on the Beach, where he 
was with the Superior of the St. Paul’s Church, 
and saluted him from a distance. He called 
me to him, and said, ‘A Moghul noble and 
mansabdar with the Padshah’s parwana is at 
NainiyaPillai’s Choultry. Go and fetch him in, 
24 
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lodge him in M. Renault’s chamber at the wash¬ 
ing-place and supply him with all the provi¬ 
sions he desires.’ I took my leave and sent 
word to the Moghul, who had halted outside 
the northern bound-hedge. I myself went to 
the washing-place to desire M. Renault to get 
his lodgings ready, and then met the Moghul 
in the tamarind garden by Solaitandavan’s 
Choultry. The Moghul advanced and em¬ 
braced me and invited me to sit, himself sit¬ 
ting at a distance. Ho said, ‘ The Diwan Sahib 
has praised you and has spread your fame and 
glory as far as Delhi, inasmuch as you com¬ 
passed the death of the Subahdar of the 
Deccan, acquired glory for the French and 
obtained for them Masulipatam and other 
countries, yielding a revenue of 25 or 30 lakhs, 
whereby your glory shall last as lon<>- as the 
world shall endure. Hoav can I with a single 
mouth describe your glory ? 1 I replied to his 
compliments, declaring that, by the good 
fortune of Maharaja His Highness the Nawab 
Governor-General Sahib, his dependants had 
all become glorious, and that those who had 
merely touched his feet had earned the title 
of Padshah. How then could I describe his 
excellence ? I then asked why he had come. 
He replied, ‘Formerly Ramadas Pandit request¬ 
ed the Padshah’s illustrious parwana from 
Mansur 'Alt Khan and obtained it when Bhaji 
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Bab had been overthrown: but as ho died 
before sending it, it was delayed. Salabat Jang 
has now given it to me with a dress of honour 
for the Governor, another for Madame and a 
third for her daughter, together with letters 
from himself and M. Bussy. I left a month ago 
and arrived to-day. My name is Yusuf Baslii 
Khan and I am the sardar of a thousand horse.’ 
Thus he related his whole business. 1 said, ‘ I 
hear you have some other business as well 
which you have not yet mentioned.’ He 
answered, ‘ What is unknown to the diwan ? 1 

have also brought a parwana of confirmation 
for Arcot. It is to bo given to the Governor 
to be sent to Muhammad 'Ali Khan, on 
condition that he will obey the Governor.’ 1 
• When are you going to Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan?' I asked. He said that he would go as 
soon as he had delivered the Padshah’s illus¬ 
trious parwana. but he could not sav when 
that would be; his instructions were to follow 
the Nawab Sahib’s orders. He added, * Letters 
have already been sent to the Governor about 


1 Cf. Bussy’s letter to Dupleix, July 21, 1752 (ap. Memoire pour 
le sieur Godeheu , p. 68), recommending Dupleix to come to terms 
with Muhammad ’Ali. The Imperial panvAua had been the subject ol : 
discussion for some time. In October, 1751, Bussy announced that a 
lakh of rupees had been sent to Delhi to procure it (see his letter aj>. 
Hamont, Dupleix , p. 16(3). If the money really was sent, the farmnn 
may really have been genuine ; but its value in either case may be 
judged from the fact that at this moment Ghazi-ud-din. the Emperor s 
favourite, was seeking to overthrow Salabat Jang and the French. 
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Muhammad ’All Khan’s affair, so you need not 
mention it. I will tell him when I meet him.’ 
I agreed and said, 1 The Governor has ordered 
me to take you to the washing-place and lodge 
vou in the great house there.’—‘ I will go there 
to-morrow morning,’ he said, ‘for my tents 
are already pitched and they are preparing 
my meal, so I cannot go now.’ After he had 
complimented me and begged me to present 
his respects to the Governor, T took leave 
and went to the Governor’s, whore I deli¬ 
vered my message and said that he would 
go to the washing-place to-morrow morning. 
The Governor desired that he should write 
and send by his harkaras a short letter to 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan as follows:—‘I have 
brought the Padshah’s parwana to Nawab 
Governor-General Sabat Jang Sahib Avargal 
with, letters from Snlabat Jang, Saiyid Lashlcar 
Khan and others, together with the PadsMh’s 
present of cloth, with a sword and [dagger 
I have also brought Salabat .Tang’s parwana 
and Saiyid Lashkar Khan’s inayat-nama, 1 etc., 
addressed to you. With those I reached Pondi- 
chery this day. 1 have heard of the troubles 
here. Such things are not necessary. You 
should not burn houses or trouble the people, 
until I have visited Nawab General Sahib 


A letter of recommendation, or a written order from a superior. 
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Avargal and given liim the Padshah’s parwana 
and presents, and then I will visit you.’ 

When the Governor desired me to return 
and cause this letter to he written, I said, 
‘ When I spoke to him in Hindustani, the 
Baslii answered me in Persian ; so if some one 
who speaks Persian is sent, everything can bo 
clearly said and written.’—‘Does lie speak 
Persian ? ’ the Governor asked. I replied, ‘ He 
is a Persian by birth, and wears a tall cap like 
those worn by the men who accompanied 
Tahmasp Quli Khan, when, he attacked 
Muhammcd Shall at Delhi.’ The Governor 
then told a chobdar to fetch M. Delarcho, and, 
having called his wife who was near, told her 
what I had said. She replied that neither 
M. Delarche nor I should bo sent, as we knew 
less than Madananda Pandit ; so she insisted 
that on no account should we bo sent. Put 
without listening to her, the Governor sent for 
-M. Delarcho and told me to go with him. 
Accordingly we went to the Moghul. 

When M. Delarche had explained in Persian 
the reason of our visit, the other said he could 
not read or write Persian, but that the letter 
might be written out in Persian and he would 
send his seal to be affixed. Accordingly lie 
directed Saiyid Muhammad, one of his attend¬ 
ants who wore the tall cap, to take horse and 
sent him away with us bearing his seal. 





The Governor was at table. But when he 
heard of our arrival, he came out to us, wel¬ 
comed Saiyid Muhammad, and desired him to 
sit down at table. Ho was offered bread with 
sweetmeats, fruit, etc., but only ate the bread 
and fruit. 

When dinner was over, he told M. Delarchc 
to ask Madananda Pandit’s Persian mulla to 
write a letter to Muhammad ’ Alt Khan ; then 
it was put in a sealed cover, and given to the 
Moghul harkaras who were despatched to 
Muhammad ’All Khan at Tirukkanji with 
Company’s peons to show them the way. The 
Moghul then returned to his camp near the 
Bound-hedge. M. Dclarclie went home. When 
I went to the Governor to take leave before 
going home, ho said that the Moghul must be 
received with great pomp and that though he 
had only brought the Padshah’s parwana, a 
sword, turret, sarpech, cloths and other presents 
must be brought in as though they also had 
been sent, salutes must be fired, and a great 
feast given. He added that we must also 
give presents and the naubat, etc., must bo 
sent to meet him. ‘ If we do so,’ he said, ‘ all 
will know it and Muhammad ’All Khan and 
the English will be deafened with the sound. 
Let the master-gunner be sent for and a tent 
pitched west of the road beyond the north gate.’ 
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I accordingly sent for the master-gunner 
and told him to pitch the tent on the open 
ground opposite the road and spread carpets 
inside the tent. 

He then said that to-morrow some one must 
receive the Bedimr vakil, bring him in, and 
arrange a. lodging for him. I observed that it 
was not fitting for me to go out to meet him, 
but that Madananda Pandit or some one else 
might be sent. He then told Madananda 
Pandit to go. He replied, 1 Bednur is a large 
state, and should be treated with as much 
respect as the Ilaja of Mysore. So he told me 
to receive and bring him in. Being unwilling 
to oppose him, I agreed and came home. 


t 
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Friday , September A 1 —I hear that a reply 
has been received from Muhamm&d ’Ali Khan 
to Hyderabad Yusuf Bashi Khan’s letter sent 
last night. It says ‘ If you have a parwana 
confirming my grant of the Carnatic subah, 
you should have come to me instead of remain¬ 
ing at Poudicliery. Deliver to the Governor 
Sahib of Pondichery the Padshah’s parwana, 
Salabat .fang’s letter, etc., and then come here 
immediately.’ I hear that this letter was sent 
unopened to M. Dclarchc who took it to the 
Governor. Madananda Pandit was ordered to 
read it. When the Governor heard it (as writ¬ 
ten above) he was very angry. There is news 
of a hard battle near the mango tope by the 
Villiyanallur river lasting from ten o’clock 
in the morning till night-fall, between our 
army encamped at Lakslimana Nayakkan’s 
Choultry and Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s at Tirult- 
kanji. The sound of cannon and guns has 
been heard without a pause till the evening. 
It is said that ’Ali Khan attacked the enemy, 
fought well and beat them back, but the troop¬ 
ers proved quite useless. M. de Kerjean has 
not only given ’Ali Khan 300 rupees for a 
horse and four yards of broad-cloth as a 


1 20th Avani , Ayigirasa. 
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present, but lias also written to the Governor 
to send presents for him. In the evening 
the Engb’sh and Muhammad’Ali Khan’s 
armies encamped at Tirukkanji, and our people 
at Lakshmana Nayakkan’s Choultry. Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan’s army has twice fired 140 or 
150 rounds at the new pettah at Villiyanallur. 
Both armies were drenched by the four inches 
of rain that fell at night. 

Saturday , September 2 }—When I went to 
the Governor this morning, he said that only 
the rains had prevented our army at Laksh¬ 
mana Nayakkan’s Choultry from attacking 
Muhammad’Ali Khan and the English at 
Tirukkanji, as they desired. 8 I replied, ‘ True, 
Sir. I hear that the Ariyankuppam river is 
filling.’ After talking about other matters, I 
went to my office. 

I heard this afternoon that Muhammad 
’Ali Khan and the English under Mr. Lawrence 
had marched with their armies from Tirukkanji 
in order to camp at the Kondur Tope the other 
side of the Pennar, near the Fort St. David 
Bound-hedge for fear of being cut off by floods. 
The Governor is said to have ordered our 
troops at Lakshmana Nayakkan’s Choultry 
north of Pirpai to pursue and take the first 


1 2 (fit Avani , Angiram. 

3 This scarcely confirms Dupleix’ alleged counsels of caution to his 
nephew. 
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opportunity to attack tlie enemy. So our army 
has left Lakshmana Nayakkan’s Choultry and 
encamped at Tirukkanji, and the enemy’s 
forces are encamped at Sellanjeri or there¬ 
abouts. ... 

Muhammad ’Alt Khan’s letter to the Gov¬ 
ernor received to-day runs as follows:—‘ You 
write that a parwana has been received from 
the Padshah, commanding all to obey you as 
chief ruler of these subahs. I have understood 
this. The Padshah’s parwana praises you for 
your victory over Balaji Rao ; and Salabat 
Jang’s parwana desires you to treat me pro¬ 
perly, while Saiyid Lashkar Khan writes the 
same. There is also a parwana confirming me 
in the Arcot subah. I thank you. If you will 
treat me with justice, I will do as you desire. I 
will grant you the jaghirs which Muzaffar 
Jang and Salabat Jang gave you, surrender the 
jaghirs conferred upon your people and add 
whatsoever you may further demand. Treat 
me as one of your own people and reject me 
not.’ 

I also hear that it was written with high 
compliments, and this addition, that, if the 
Governor would but send Muhammad Tavak- 
kal to visit him for an hour, he would explain 
and send him back immediately. On reading 
this, the Governor in anger forbade Muhammad 
Tavakkal to go, and declared that no answer 
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should be sent nor would he hear another 
word of him. He gave strict orders about this. 
A note has been written repeating the above ; 
it has been approved by the Governor, and 
given to the man who brought Muhammad 
’All Khan’s letter. 

The Governor sent for me this evening and 
said, ‘ I am forced to make the Villiyanallur 
temple into a fort ; but the Tamils shall have 
walls round the tank enabling them to go in 
and out. The rest must be made into a fort.’ 
So saying, he went in. 

The Governor and M. d’Auteuil sent for 
me again to-night and asked me to mention a 
sheltered place for our army between Tiru- 
vendipuram and Tiruviti. I replied, ‘ There is 
a place called Karaiyamputtur, this side of the 
Pennar, among our Company’s villages. That 
might do.’ — ‘ Where did M. de La Touche once 
fight a battle ? ’ he asked. I said, Soranavur. 
The Governor agreed, and said that it was 
healthy. M. d’Auteuil said that he knew the 
place. I then went to my office. 

By reason of yesterday’s tight many from 
outside have come in. I hear that many have 
returned with their flag and idols from the 
festival which has been going on in Ariyan- 
kuppam since Wednesday the 30th of August, 
when the flag was hoisted to denote the 
beginning of the festival. 
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Monday, September 4 }—When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he asked where 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan was. I replied, 4 Some 
say his army is at Bahur ; others that his store 
of provisions is at Kondur Tope beyond the 
Pennar ; but, as the river is in flood, his troops 
are still this side. It was said that, when 
Mr. Lawrence went to Fort St. David in order 
to get money for his expenses, the whole 
country-side declared that he meant to run 
away. So -when he went to Fort St. David to 
confer with the Governor, he begged Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan not to depart from Baliur.’ 
The Governor replied sharply, 4 1 hear that 
their army has crossed the Pennar and en¬ 
camped at Kondur Tope beyond it; but you 
say differently.’ I went to my office reflecting 
that I had better find out and then report the 
facts. 

I also hear that Saiyid Ivazim has been 
given the Panchmahals (Tiruviti, Bliuvana- 
giri Tirtanagari, Venkatammalpettai, and 
Porto Novo), besides being confirmed in posses¬ 
sion of Vriddhachalam, Kallakurchi, Tirup- 
palappandal, Eravasanallur, etc., countries : ho 
has received a dress of honour. 

I hear that the festival at Ariyankuppam 
has begun again, and that the images have 
been taken back there. 
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As soon as the Governor had returned from 
Villiyanallur this evening, he sent for me 
and, in the presence of M. Abeille, 1 said, ‘ I 
meant to convert the Villiyanallur temple into 
a fort; hut the temple lies low, while the mango 
tope to the south is high, so that guns, placed 
among the trees, and firing on the temple, would 
do much damage both to that and to the people 
there, whereas fire from the temple below could 
not reach the enemy. Besides the temple walls 
are old and useless. Three-quarters of the 
wall has fallen down, and would have to be 
rebuilt; and even then it would be too low. 
So T have ordered Tillai Maistrv to make a 
fort round the mantapam in the mango 
tope.’ M. Abeille observed, ‘ I saw that when 
1 visited it the day before yesterday, but said 
nothing for fear you might get angry, and 
decided to toll you when you had seen the 
place. But the site you mention is excellent. 
If a fort is built there, no horsemen or sepoys, 
etc., will be able to come within a league of 
it.’ The Governor agreed. He then began to 
talk with the officer who has come from the 
camp, so I went to my office. 

The Company’s merchants went to Villiya¬ 
nallur, on hearing that the Governor had 
gone there, to show him what had been burnt 


1 An engineer in the Company’s service. 
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in the new pettah. But before their arrival 
he had already inspected everything and was 
about to get into his carriage. When they 
salaamed, he asked what they wanted. They 
explained that they had come to tell him 
about the new pettah being burnt, show him 
the place and obtain his orders. One of the 
Company’s peons brought me a message from 
the Company’s merchants that the Governor 
had promised to order his writer Ranga Pillai 
to rebuild the houses. 

Thursday , September 7. 1 —The Governor sent 
for me this morning and asked if any one had 
come in from Fort St. David with news. I 
replied, ‘ No one has come in since yesterday. 
All the people we sent have come back 
because whoever is seen is at once killed.’— 

‘ Get some one to go, even if you pay 20 or 30 
rupees, he said. So I sent a Porto Novo boy 
with four persons belonging to the Nesanur 
man, giving them 40 rupees, with orders to 
find out how many of our people had been 
taken prisoner, or Avounded, how many Euro¬ 
peans the enemy had lost and what they wore 
about. 

Ho sent for me again and asked if any 
news had arrived. I replied, 1 A Chetti boy of 
this place, avIio came with M. Kerjean’s 
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palankin-bearers having been taken and 
carried to Fort St. David, says that Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan and Mr. Lawrence are keeping 
our soldiers and officers in tlio Babur fort but 
the wounded have been sent to Fort St. David. 
The English lost about 40 Europeans killed, 
and 60 or 70 wounded. Mr. Campbell, the 
Captain, 1 has been mortally wounded in the 
chest by a bullet and his death is hourly 
expected. Two or three other officers also 
have been mortally wounded.’ The Governor 
observed that, as it was a hand-to-hand fight 
with the bayonet they could not use their 
muskets, and many must have been killed 
and wounded. 2 3 Then M. Aubert, the liead- 
surgeon, came and said that he had opened the 
wound in M. Ker jean’s back, extracted the 
bullet and dressed the wound. The Governor 
asked if he would recover. He replied that 
he could toll only after removing the dressing. 
This was told me by the Governor. I said 
that every one was grieved for M. Ker jean on 
account of his pleasant countenance, kind 
words, patience, good behaviour, etc. Ho 
replied, ‘ True; but he should have taken 




1 Captain Charles Campbell, is meant, I suppose ; but he was not 

mortally wounded. He saved de Kerjean’s life on this occasion, and 
in the following year was specially invited to be present at Kerjean’s 
re-marriage. 

3 Cf. Orme, History , Yol. J, p. 236. 
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more care of himself on the battle-field. Why 
should he have been so careless when the 
enemy was only a couple of miles away ? 
That was wrong of him.’ The Governor then 
told his wife to send to the priests about 
Extreme Unction and get a will drawn up 
disposing of his property. I heard at my 
office that she had done so and that the 
Governor had seen to everything and returned. 

Friday, September 8 }—Before leaving the 
Governor after reporting the daily news this 
morning, I told him that the tappal-men 
engaged to seize those who passed in English 
boats were still on duty, and asked if they 
should bo withdrawn or kept on. The Gov¬ 
ernor replied, ‘Get the usual batta and pay 
from the Arumpatai and tell them they must 
remain until I give further orders.’ I then 
went to my office. 

At half-past five this evening harkaras 
from Muhammad ’Ali Khan, son of Anwar - 
ud-din Khan, brought a letter for the Governor. 
I do not know its contents, but hear he has 
written in the joy of his success as follows: 

‘ The Nizam granted my father, Anwar-ud-din 
Khan, the Arcot subah, and this was confirmed 
by the Padshah’s sanad, after which he govern¬ 
ed the subah. In these circumstances, Chanda 
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Sahib rose up as Anwar-ud-din Khan’s enemy 
and slew him. I strove to avenge this, and.at 
last removed his enmity. 1 have been given 
the Carnatic subah and have received parwanas 
from the Padshah, Nasir Jang and Ghazi- 
ud-din. This you know well. Moreover I 
have also received Salabat Jang’s ; yet you still 
oppose me. If you will be my friend, I will 
give you more jaghirs than you now enjoy, 
and continue their jaghirs to your people. If 
you and I were one, what could we not 
achieve ? I will do whatever you desire.’ In 
such smooth words is he said to have written. 

At half-past six this evening, a chobdar 
camo and said that the Governor wanted me. 
I asked, ‘ Why has he sent for me and w T ho is 
with him ? ’ He replied, ‘ The Governor sent 
for M. Albert; but when I said that ho was 
not at home, peons were sent to fetch him. 
He was angry at this and sent for you.’ 

When I stood and paid my respects to the 
Governor, he told me to send for Madananda 
Pandit and direct him to write a letter as 
follows to Muhammad ’Ali Ivhan. ‘ I do not 
know either the number or the name of the 
soldiers and officers who w r ere wounded by 
your troops in last Wednesday’s fight, or how 
many urnwounded prisoners you have taken. 
If you will bo pleased to release both the 
wounded and the others, I will engage that 
26 
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those who are thus released shall not draw 
sword again against you. 1 Believe me, and 
.send them at once. If you will write to 
me beforehand I will send palankins and 
dhoolies.’ I told Madananda Pandit. When 
the letter had been written, the Governor had 
it sealed, gave it to his chobdar, and said, 
‘ Muhammad ’All Khan is at Bahur. Deliver 
this letter to him before ten or eleven o’clock 
and bring a reply before sunrise to-morrow.’ 
He also sent two peons with him, and told 
them to go out by the iron wicket in the south 
gate as Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s harkaras at 
the north gate would perceive their departure 
if they went that way. He then gave me 
leave and I went to my office. 

At seven o’clock to-night, the Governor 
having replied to Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s 
letter received this evening promising that, if 
he released the soldiers and officers, he (the 
Governor) would see that they did not take up 
arms again, believed that they would be 
released; so he sent for Yinayaka Pillai and 
Appu and told them to send at once 15 palan¬ 
kins and all the dhoolies they could get. He 
also sent for me and said, ‘ I have given orders 
to the Arumpatai and Appu to send palankins 


1 Quere , if this would have prevented their fighting against tho 
English. Lawrence had allowed Kerjean alone to return to Pondi- 
chery on parole. 
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and dlioolies ; but they are stupid, so help 
them and see to it. Set out at once and reach 
Ariyanltuppam to-night. M. d’Auteuil will be 
there getting palankins and dhoolies ready and 
you must ask him to take these also.’ So I 
sent for Vinayaka Pillai. He said, ‘ Ten or 
twelve palankins have been got ready, but two 
more are needed.’ I got two more palankins 
and sent him off. The Governor wrote to 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan saying that palankin- 
bearers, palankins and dhoolies had been sent, 
with money for their expenses, and asking 
him to send the soldiers and officers. This 
he gave to Lala, his chobdar, with 3o0 pagodas 
for their expenses ; and despatched him at 
nine o’clock. 

Saturday , September 9 . x —The Governor 
sent for me this morning, and asked if any 
news had been received from Muhammad ’All 
Khan’s camp. I replied that the chobdar and 
the two peons had returned at eight o’clock 
last night. The Governor sent for the chobdar 
and questioned him. He replied, ‘ We first 
saw some of the Bombay people who foi'mod 
the outposts. When the sentries challenged 
us, we said we had letters to Muhammad ’All 
Khan from His Highness Nawab General Sahib 
Avargal at Pondichery. A sepoy was sent to 
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guide us to the English guard. Thence we 
were sent with a corporal to Mr. Lawrence at 
Bahur fort, who asked whence we came. We 
said the same as before. Mr. Lawrence in¬ 
quired about your health and asked us to pay 
you his respects. He then sent us to Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan. It was then about midnight, 
and he had just left the durbar. When he 
heard of our coming, he came out, received 
our letter, admitted us, and read it. ITis writer 
had gone home ; so he said that as it was too 
late to write an answer, he would send it 
to-morrow by his own men and dismissed us. 
Having sent aside the two peons who were 
with me, he gave me this message for you:— 
“ 1 have taken vengeance on Chanda Sahib for 
slaying my father, Anwar-ud-din Klian, who 
ruled the Carnatic by the grant of both the 
Nizam and the Padshah. Moreover I have 
parwanas for the subah from the Padshah, 
Nasir Jang and Ghazi-ud-din Klian. As you 
know, Salabat Jang’s parwana has just been 
received. Can I be expected to give up the 
Carnatic for which I have risked my wealth, 
my body and life itself ? By no means. Did 
you not formerly seek my friendship ? If you 
will do so again, I will be your man and do as 
you say. If the subah is yours, should you 
not appoint a naib ? Appoint me and I will 
allow you and your people the jaghirs given 
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you by Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan and Salabat 
Jang, and more besides. But,” lie added, .“.if 
you do not bear me, I will never sit down 
quietly. In the past people have perished and 
the country has gone to ruin, till there remains 
not a dog to bark or a cock to crow. Perhaps 
the troubles of the people even yet are not 
ended.” He added yet more, and ordered me 
to pay you his respects and request you to 
give him your friendship. This was said after 
Muhammad ’All Ivban had taken me aside, 
and when \fe were standing together, with his 
hands on my shoulders.’ The Governor did 
not listen attentively to the whole of the 
message ; but presently came back to ask if 
he had met the pajankins and dhoolies sent 
last night with chobdar Lala to Muhammad 
’All Khan. He said he had not. * How is 
that ? ’ he asked. The other said that he had 
'come by Tirukkanji, while they had gone by 
Ariyankuppam and Marikrishnapuram. I 
then reported the news and wont to my office. 

Chobdar Lala, who was sent to Muhammad 
’All Khan, returned this evening and said, 
‘ Muhammad ’All Ivhan took the 350 pagodas 
which were given me for the expenses of the 
sick and wounded, and detained the palan- 
kins and dhoolies, and the bearers, though he 
refused to release the sick and the wounded. 
I was to report this.’ The Governor said 
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angrily, ‘ Why clid you give him the pagodas 
and leave the dhoolies, palankins, etc. ? If 
they refused to release the wounded, you 
should have brought back the money and 
palankins, etc. What do you mean by return¬ 
ing without them ? ’ The chobdar said he could 
not help it. I hear that he has been sent back, 
and that Dost Muhammad also has been 
ordered to go to Muhammad ’Ali Ivhan. 

Sunday , September 10 }—This morning I 
reported the news to the Governor and then 
went to my office. 

Europeans and sepoys have been sent out 
to reinforce those who have escaped to Ariyan- 
kuppam—wounded and unwounded—after 
the battle of last Tuesday night, September 5. 
Ten cannon, tents, etc., and other munitions 
of war were also sent to show the enemy that 
our army is ready for them. When, by God’s 
grace, the Devandmpattanam arrives from 
Mascareigne, she will bring 300 or 400 soldiers, 
Coffrees, etc. When they arrive, our army 
will be large enough to threaten the enemy ; 
and many are praying that then God will 
prosper our affairs. God alone knows how I 
grieve at the thought that any should have 
blamed me, who had won glory as high as the 
skies. 

' *• —-—--T V- 
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I heard the following news this evening |_ 

Muhammad ’All Khan sent news by a French¬ 
man who was made prisoner in the battle of 
Tuesday night, about the release of the Euro¬ 
peans and the conclusion of peace. This 
Frenchman visited the Governor at five o’clock 
this evening at the new Gouvernement, where 
he talked to him, accompanied him to his 
house and talked to him there also. He was 
ordered to be ready to return to Muhammad 
All Khan s camp with Dost Muhammad at 
eight o’clock to-night. I do not know the 
European’s message or the Governor’s answer. 

Monday , September 11} —When I went to 
the Governor this morning, ho asked the news. 
I said that 33 bales of our Companv’s mer¬ 
chants and of the Karikal merchants had been 
packed at the Fort this morning. 

He then said, ‘ To-morrow I must go and 
leceive the Padshah’s parwana. Get ready 
the naubat, the Fish-standard, music, lances, 
dancing-girls, etc., with peons to hold the 
standards. If these are ready, I will go at 
half-past seven to-morrow to receive the 
paiwana. Am I to tell the Muhammadans, 
the amaldars and the Company’s merchants ? ’ 
I asked. ‘ Don’t you know,’ he asked, ‘ that it 
is usual for all to give presents ? ’ 1 said I 
would send word accordingly, then took leave 
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and sent peons from my office to inform Kaza 
Sahib, Fath-i-’Ali Khan, and other nobles, the 
Company’s merchants, etc., and Papayya Pillai 
and the amaldars, that the Governor would 
receive the Padshah’s parwana to-morrow, and 
that they should visit him with presents. The 
Governor sent for M. Belarche and M. du 
Bausset, and told them that he would receive 
the Padshah’s parwana to-morrow. He gave 
them 150 mohurs and 600 rupees, with instruc¬ 
tions to distribute them to the Councillors and 
other Europeans who should appear with 
presents. M. Delarche and M. du Bausset took 

the money and departed. 

Two vakils, father and son, from Bednur 
to-day visited the Governor by means of 
Madame. They gave her and the Governor 
the following presents from their Baja 

A pair of Tadpatri clupattis , said to be 
worth 200 rupees ; two logs of sandalwood ; 
seasoned areca-nut; attar, etc. 

They then delivered their Baja’s message 
and took leave. They are said to have pro¬ 
posed to be present daily at the darbar so long 
as they stayed here, to which the Governor 
agreed. He also promised them a daily batta 
of five rupees, according to custom. 

The Governor sent for me this morning and 
asked if I had arranged for the visits to-morrow 
morning. I said that everything was ready. 
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When he was thus questioning me, a palan- 
kin-boy came from Dost Muhammad, who 
went to Muhammad ’All Khan, with the 
following message from his master :—‘ When 
I and the European gentleman arrived yester¬ 
day, the latter alone was admitted, while I had 
to wait with the palankins a mile away. So I 
waited there all last night. I was sent for this 
morning, and spoken with ; but afterwards I 
was told to go back again.’ The bearer added 
that Dost Muhammad said he would return 
after he had seen Muhammad ’All Khan on the 
latter’s return from Fort St. David. The Gover¬ 
nor asked him if he knew anything else. He 
answered. ‘ What can I 'know, for I was kept 
close as soon as we arrived ? ’ The Governor 
then gave him leave, and he departed. 

Tuesday , September 12 }—As the Governor 
had ordered last night, I went to my office this 
morning, in order to arrange for elephants, 
horses, the naubat, music, dancing-girls, etc., 
for the reception of the Padshah’s parwana 
and presents waiting at the washing-place. 
But it rained, so the matter was postponed. 

1 then went to the Governor and reported 
the news as usual. He said, ‘ It is raining, so 
we can do nothing ; but see that everything is 
ready at four o’clock.’ I said I would do so, 
went to my office, sent for the several people. 
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tolcl them to have the elephants and horses, 
the naubat, the Fish-standard, flags, music, 
etc., ready at four o’clock. Then I slept for a 
quarter of an hour and went back to the office. 
Everything was then ready. Having inspected 
them. T went to the tent pitched near the 
Madras gate. 1 sent wprd to Yusuf Bashi 
Khan, the Moghul who has been waiting at 
the washing-place with the Padshah’s parwana 
and presents, to be ready. At four o’clock the 
Governor set out for the tent with Father 
Antony, the new Bishop, the Second, with the 
refet of the Councillors and certain Europeans. 
Chanda Sahib's son. Raza Sahib,’All Naqi Sahib. 
Fath-i-’Ali Khan, the subidar from Bengal, 
Muzaffar Khan's son, Hasan-ud-din Khan’s 
son-in-law Salim-ul-lah, Shaikh Ibrahim’s son. 
’Ali Khan. Mirza ’Abd-ul-nabi Beg and other 
jemadars, European guards and troopers, 
Muhammadan sepoys, elephants, horses, the 
naubat, the Fish-standard, flags borne by ele¬ 
phants, elephants with howdahs, music, etc. 
He 'rode in his palankin. with men bearing 
chowrieson either side, and thus in great pomp 
proceeded to Kanakaraya Mudali's house, then 
turned north by the Raja’s Street near the 
Madras gate through the bazaar, and took his 
seat in the tent. Then lie and Raza Sahib 


went up to the room above the Fort gate, while 
the Father, the Second and other Councillors 







ancl certain Europeans, with the rest of the 
procession went to the washing-place to fetch 
the presents. When they had nearly returned 
with the parwana and presents in the Gover¬ 
nor’s palankin, I informed the Governor, who 
entered the tent with Raza Sahib. When the 
Moghul entered the tent with the presents, a 
salute of 21 guns was fired by the Fort and 
the ships. The Moghul gave the Governor 
the Padshah’s parwana and presents, which, 
consisted .of a kalgi-turra , a sword set with 
rubies, a starp&ch and other jewels, and the dress 
of honour. When the Governor received them, 
another salute of 21 guns was tired by the Fort 
and the ships. 

The following are the presents :— 

A kalgi-turra set with diamonds ; 
a sword with a ruby and emerald hilt : 
a shield ; 


a quiver; 

a bow ; and seven shining jewels, 
rims the Governor received presents from 
the Padshah. 


The following are the particulars of the 


nazars given to the Governoi 


at the tent 


1 gave 
Annaswami 
Appavu .. 
Raza Sahib 


’All Naqi Sahib 


21 mohurs. 
10 mohurs. 
5 mohurs. 
7 pagodas. 
3 pagodas. 
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Yin&yaka Pillai was then sent to distribute, 
according to the Governor’s orders, loOmohuis 
and 600 rupees, to the Councillors, certain 
Europeans and the ship’s captain ; then the 
Second and the other Europeans offered nazars 
of 5 moliurs and 6 rupees. Thus in all 184 


mohurs, 12 pagodas and 204 rupees were given. 
Afterwards the Governor got into his palankin. 
The Bishop, the Second, and other Councillors, 
the Europeans, etc., followed him, together 
with the rest of the procession including the 
Padshah’s parwana and presents in a palankin 
When he was passing the BAja’s Street, he 
gave the dragoons 600 pieces of gold and 200 
rupees, to be distributed in handfuls among 
the beggars. This was done accordingly. The 
200 rupees and 600 pieces of gold amounted 
in value to 1,000 rupees. When the Governor 
reached his house, 21 guns were fired at the 
Fort and from the ships. The following are 
the details of the presents given to the 
Governor at his house : 

The people of Olukarai, 

Alisapakkam and other 

out-lying villages ... 50 pagodas. 

The Company’s merchants. 150 pagodas. 

Papayya Pillai . 50 pagodas. 

The same to Madame ... 50 pagodas. 

His son to the Governor ... 11 pagodas. 

The same to Madame ... H pagodas. 
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Naganna N&yakkan, sowcar 
Yallabhu Sundar’s 
gumastah. H pagodas. 

Timmanna Nayakkan, Go- 

vardhana Das’s gumastah. 5 pagodas. 

The mint-people ... • •• 100 pagodas. 

In all 394 pagodas and 144 rupees were 
presented to the Governor at his house, includ- 
ino the nazars of those Europeans who did not 
present any in the tent. 

The Moghul and those who accompanied 
him were given rose-water and pan supdri, 
and desired to take up their lodgings in 
Muttiya Pillai’s house, which had been made 
ready. The Moghul said he would remain at 
the washing-place to-day, and go to Muttiya 
Pillai’s house to-morrow morning. The Gov¬ 
ernor sent M. Delarche with the Moghul when 
he departed. 

I then requested the Governor to release the 
prisoners in the Choultry and in the Nayinar s 
house. He replied that he would order their 
release to-morrow. 

Wednesday, September IS} \\ hen the 
Governor woke up at ten o’clock this morning^ 
I reported the news to him and then came 
away. 


1 i-t PuratUfoi t Any}rasa. 
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He sent for me presently when lie had read 
the letter received with the Padshah’s parwana, 
and directed a copy of the Persian letter to 
be written out with an abstract in Tamil 
underneath, so that all might understand it. 
The Governor was overjoyed with the letter. 
He said that the Padshah had written as 
follows:—‘What Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan 
and Salabat Jang have given you and what 
the latter may give you in future, I will 
approve. You may depend upon this. Manage 
the Deccan countries therefore with Salabat 
Jang a nd protect them. Tf y ou come with him, 
1 will see you. T long to see you, and I am 
highly pleased with your victories and 
bravery.’ 1 

He asked me if the Padshah had ever con¬ 
descended to write so respectfully to any one 
before. I replied, ‘ No, for there never was your 
equal, nor over will be. I thus complimented 
him suitably. He told me to buy two candies 
of sugar to be distributed in the town. I said I 
would do so, and, having sent for the choultry- 
writers, gave .them orders accordingly. 

Deeming the time propitious, I said. ‘ Sir, at 
this time of joy nothing could be more noble 
than if you were pleased to release the prison¬ 
ers.’ He said he would do so this afternoon. 
I thanked him and then went to my office. 


See above, p. 187. 
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A quarter of an hour later, I heard that, 
according to the custom of giving 10,000 or 
20,000 to the reader of the Padshah’s parwana, 
a dress of honour had been given him and 
a chain weighing 20 pagodas put round his 
neck, by the advice of suitable persons. 

As I told the Governor that copies of the 
Padshah’s parwana should be sent to all the 
jemadars and killcdars, he gave orders accord¬ 
ingly to Madananda Pandit. He then sent 
for M. du Bausset and M. Delarche. I believe 
this was about sending the parwana to Muham¬ 
mad ’All who is at Fort St. David. 

A copy of the Padshah’s parwana to the 
Governor [received on] September 13. 1752, 
translated from the Persian 

The honourable letter written by His 
Majesty the blessed of God. to His Excellency 
the Governor Bahadur Zafar Jang on the lltli 
Rajab and in the fifth year of Ids' reign:— 

‘ Be it known to the Oapitan and Governor- 
General Bahadur Zafar Jang who awaits our 
<.racc and benevolence, that we have received 
repeated honourable petitions from* the coun¬ 
cillor of our royal secrets, Asaf-ud-daulah 
Bahadur Salabat Jang, touching your efforts 
on behalf of our Government and welfare. 
This has afforded us great pleasure, and our 


1 Reading Yenbavar for Yenbavcutilku. 
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royal favour towards you increases daily. If 
then you continue to regard Asaf-ud-daulah 
as a friend dear as your own life, and afford 
him all the help of which yon are capable, you 
may regard his grace and benevolence as our 
own. Moreover when Asaf-ud-daulah, our 
well-deserving friend, appears in our High 
Presence, your prosperity shall he increased if 
you accompany him. Moreover we approve 
your request regarding the manner in which 
Asaf-ud-daulah shall behave towards vou. ! 
The letter was thus written and dated. 

Friday , September 15 .'—After I had report¬ 
ed the news to the Governor this morning, 
he asked me what other news there was. I 
replied I had heard that Muhammad ’All 
Khan’s troops had left Bahur and encamped 
between the Kondur Tope near the Pennar and 
the Gadilam near Tiruvendipuram, and that 
Muhammad ’Alt Khan’s tents were pitched 
from the Fort St. David Bound-hedge up to the 
middle of Tiruvendipuram. 

The Governor then said, ‘ No one has ever 
received such a parwana from the Padshah as 
I have. Moreover it is written on the sort of 
paper used for petitions - such a thing is 
unknown. The Muhammadans are astonished 
that paper only used in writing to persons of 


1 3rd Puralldsi , Angirasa . 
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equal rank, should have been used in writing 
tome.’ 1 2 I replied, ‘lam nowise astonished: 
“When after the accession of Padshah Aurang- 
[zib], this country was brought under his 
umbrella, the throne of Delhi was threatened 
by Nadir Shah of Ispahan with his large army; 
then Nizam-ul-mulk, S’aadat Khan and others 
feared Nadir Shah because they were not your 
friends. But, though you and your army 
may remain here, and never march to Delhi, 
that great throne and Ahmad Shah Padshah 
who sits thereon and even the city itself and 
the dependent kingdoms— all tremble at the 
sound of your name, and seek your protection. 
What wonder then that Ahmad Slmh Padshah 
writes to you with compliments on paper he 
would use to his equals ? ’ He smiled at my 
words, and wont into Madame’s room. I wont 
to my office. 

Monday , September 18. 2 — I told the Gover¬ 
nor of the news brought by my people that the 
English troops at Madras, had marched along 
the beach to attack CoveJLong; that, on their 
approach, our people in the Fort, M. Lo Blanc, 3 

1 The suggestion may be hazarded that this extieme condescension 
hardly increases the probability of the letter's authenticity. 

2 Oth Purattdsi, Angirasa. 

3 In the French Correspondence , 1732, p. 113, occurs a letter from 
Duplcix to the Commandant who is addressed as ‘ Hoyt.’ This I 
conjecture to be the galiicised spelling of ‘ White.’ ^Lbout this time 
in Bengal an English sea-captain of this name was known as 

W hite Le Blanc. The Commandant may have been a relative of 
this man. 
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and others, who were on their guard, had 
opened tire, whereupon the English had fled 
to Anga Pillai’s Choultry beyond the back¬ 
water, where they fear they will he attacked 
by our troops at Chingleput fort. 1 The Gover¬ 
nor said that it was true, and added, ‘ M. Melon 2 
at Chingleput has written proposing to attack 
the English with liis army. I shall write to 
him telling to attack them with caution and 
promising to send some troops.’ 

I hear that the Governor has appointed ’All 
Khan captain of the sepoys, 3 and instructed 
him to dismiss all the washermen and barbers, 


replace them by able men, and enlist 200 more 
troopers besides the 300 already in pay. 

Wednesday , September 20 . 4 —As the Gover¬ 
nor heard that Maratha horse had plundered 
Semahgalam, Parangani and other places, 
westwards, at six o’clock this evening, he 
ordered the Valudavur and Yilliyanallur gates 


1 This was the occasion when Clive’s unformed troops ran away 
with such discreditable alacrity. See Orme, History , I. 261. 

2 Both Dupleix and Clive (French Correspondence , loc. cit and 
Hill, Catalogue of the Orme MSS., p. 2*21) mention Saint-Germain as 
commander of the troops at Chingleput. But the summons to 
surrender that place was addressed! to Melon. In default of better 
information, T suggest that Melon was the Civil Commandant, 
and Saint Germain, the Commander of the troops. Renault de St. 
Germain (son of the Company’s servant who surrendered Chander- 
nagore in 1757) was a Lieutenant of 1750. 

3 At this time the French do not seem to have appointed European 
officers to their sepoys. The commission in question was probably 
similar to that granted by the English to Yflsuf KMn in 1754. 
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to be closed, and also all but the wicket at the 
Madras gate. This was done accordingly. 

As the* Governor is unwell, the great gate 
was closed, and people came and went by the 
back-door. I went to the Governor that way, 
and, as we were talking, a peon came from 
Ghingleput with a letter from M. Melon for 
me. The Governor looked at it and gave it to 
me, saying that it was for me. I offered it 
him to read. He then opened and read it, as 
follows :—‘ When M. Le Blanc at Covelong was 
off his guard, the English approached the fort, 
and prepared to raise batteries and fight. If 
I had been there, I would have attacked the 
English by the backwater. M. Le Blanc is 
ill-treating Krishna Pillai.’ There followed 
certain detail about this. When he had read 
it and told me the contents, he retired into 
Madame’s room and I came away. 

Peon Muttu. who brought M. Melon's letter, 
told me that he was servant of Krishna Pillai 
who had given him a letter for me, and that, 
at Ghingleput, he had received further letters 
for me from Prakasan (head-peon Anan- 
tappan's grandson) and Mutta Pillai. Besides 
these, he gave me a message as follows : — 1 On 
the evening of Friday, September 15, the 
English troops reached Anga Pillai’s Chou l try; 
on the 16th, they went to Bade Sahib's gardens, 
where they raised a redoubt with four faces 
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There was hard fighting from the 16th to 
the afternoon of the 19th, when M. Le Blanc, 
being helpless, made terms with tlie English, 
delivered up the fort of Covelong to them on 
the evening of Tuesday the 19th and marched 
•'away. On Wednesday the 20th, M. Melon 
sent M. St. Germain with 500 or 600 sepoys from 
Chingieput. They arrived without knowing 
the fort had surrendered to the English; so 
Mr. Clive, the English commander at Cove- 
long, hoisted the white flag and fired one gun. 
M. St. Germain, the commander of our troops, 
approached with his men. The enemy waited 
till he was close, and surrounded him and 
opened fire. On perceiving that they had been 
tricked, our people resisted; but as many had 
been killed, M. St. Germain could not hold 
out and was put to flight.’ My letters were 
to the same effect. 

I then went to the Governor and told him 
Prakasan had written to me that the fort of 
Covelong had been delivered to the English 
on the evening of the 19th, and, having 
reported the rest of the news, produced the 
peon before -the Governor. He told his story 
in French. The Governor told me that in a 
letter of September 20 (sic), M. St. Germain 
had written as follows :—‘ I reached Tirup- 
pogalur 1 or thereabouts with 200 men, and 


* Probably Tirnpportir, 16 miles from Chingieput. 
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attacked tlie English wlio could not resist me. 
I shall march to-night and drive them away.’ 
Ho added, ‘ M. Le Blanc also wrote to me that he 
would be cautious, and that ho was very glad 
at my promising to send Europe ships with 
the help of which he would defeat the enemy. 
Moreover a cliobdar from Mylapore tells me 
that on his way he saw the white flag flying 
on the Covelong fort on the 20tli and that our 
people were defending themselves bravely. 
But your news says that the fori surrendered 
on the evening of the 19th. If that were true, 
should I not have heard about it ? ’ I replied, 
‘ The news related in my letters is confirmed 
by the peon.’—‘ I think,’ the Governor said, 
‘ that your news is not first-hand. It has come 
from Sadras. Send people to find out.’ But 
the peon said, ‘ The news is true. Some 
Topasses, who had escaped from the Fort, 
arrived and said it was true.’ The Governor 
said to me, ‘ Stay at your godown to-night 
after supper, and inform me if you receive 
any news.’ I said I would do so, went to my 
office, sent for my food, and stayed there. So 
far I have received no more news. 

tie afterwards sent for mo twice, and spoke 
about the same affair. He sent for me at 
eleven o’clock and asked if any news had 
come. I said none, except what is written 
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above. Then he told me to go home. I got 
home at midnight. 

Krishna Pillai’s letter to me is as follows 
‘ M. Le Blanc sent for me on the 14tli and told 
me to get in provisions as the English had 
reached Tiruvamiy ur. I said 1 would do so. 
He wanted them at once ; but I explained 
that they had to be brought from outside. He 
insisted that provisions must be sent for and 
supplied at once, or else I must say I had paid 
in 1,000 pagodas less than I really had. I 
replied that I could do nothing till I had 
written to my master and received his orders. 
M. Le Blanc hit me on the cheek. I said that 
he could do as ho pleased, but that I was help¬ 
less. He then produced a pistol and, pointing 
it at me, said, “ Will you deduct 1,000 pagodas 
and declare that you have not paid it, or shall 
I shoot you ? ” I was afraid that he who 
had done so much would not hesitate to shoot 
me, and wrote and signed what he desired. I 
then told him that the English army were at 
the village of Kadupuli. 1 M. Le Blanc said 
that they were not coming here, for he had 
heard they were marching by Chingleput, and 
that there was no need to do anything. Ho 
would not listen to anything I said, but threat¬ 
ened me, and cared nothing. On the 15th the 
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English reached Anga Pillai’s Choultry, and 
on the 16th Bade Sahib’s gardens. Our people 
sallied out of the fort, 1 and attacked them, 
killing two officers 2 and a few soldiers and 
sepoys, and losing three or four. M. Le Blanc 
then withdrew into the fort, with my peons. 
On the evening of the 19th, M. Le Blanc made 
terms with the English, surrendered the fort, 
and became a prisoner of war. Fearing to 
remain during such troubles, I have departed to 
a village near Pottireddi Cliingamanayakkan- 
palaiyam. As my peons have to be paid, I 
shall come to Pondichery. I enclose a note in 
French, saying that the Governor must be 
informed of M. Le Blanc’s behaviour.’ 

The Maratha troopers to-day, in parties of 
four, live, eight or ten, plundered the Com¬ 
pany’s jagliir villages and seized and drove 
off the cattle ; so that the people have been 
troubled and have run away. A few Maratha 
horsemen entered my agraharam at Tiru- 
vengadapurarn, threatening the people and 
beating and plundering the passers-by ; so the 
inhabitants have fled. 

M. LaYolonte Konapparangi went out with 
a few matchlock-people this afternoon to 
hinder the Marathas from carrving off the 


1 Reading Kotitai for Kopai. 

' Lieutenant Cooper is said to have been taken and subsequent^ 
killed. (Hill, Catalogue of the Ovme MSS., p. 221). 
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cattle. Each claimed cattle for his own, 
pointing out false marks, and offering half 
a rupee or a rupee for each. I hear that he 
took the money, and delivered them the 
cattle. 

Friday , September 22 }—The Governor asked 
me if it was true that the fort had been sur¬ 
rendered. I said it was, and that lie 3 was at 
Tiruvidandai. The Governor said, 1 Tie is a 
vile dog, and has been bribed by the English 
to betray us.’ I observed, ‘ He is a rascal. 
It would take ten thousand sheets to write 
and three hours to relate his iniquities at 
Covelong. Such a man would not hesitate to 
betray us. I am sure lie has done so.’ I then 
related his misconduct, and his pretending 
not to believe in the approach of the enemy ; 
and he answered, * He must certainly have sold 
us to the English.’ 

As we were talking, a letter arrived from 
M. Melon at Chingleput. He wrote as fol¬ 
low's :—‘ M. Le Blanc surrendered Covelong to 
the English on Tuesday evening. On Wednes¬ 
day morning, they hoisted the white flag ; a nd 
our men from Chingleput and M. St. Germain 
advanced, supposing we still held the fort. 
But when he was near the fort, he was sur¬ 
rounded ; the white flag was pulled down, the 
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English flag was hoisted, and the enemy 
attacked. As our people mistook the enemy 
for our own men, many were killed and M. 
St. Germain was made prisoner.’ 1 

When the letter had been read, Madame 
Dupleix came and talked to him. The Gov¬ 
ernor then called me and repeated to me what 
M. Melon had written. He asked me to send a 
reply at once, to M. Melon at Chingleput. 

I told him that ten bales of thin unbleached 
cloth had been packed and that there were 
altogether 1,114 bales on hand. ‘Well,’ the 
Governor said, ‘ will it be sorted to-morrow ? ’ 
I said that there would be more than 30 bales 
ready belonging to the Company’s merchants 
and the Ivarikal merchants. I then went to 
my office. 

The Maratha horse came as far as the Bound- 
hedge to-day, driving off the cattle, plundering 
the country, and wounding many. Conse¬ 
quently people in the out-villages in alarm 
took shelter in the town. Their trouble and 
loss-is indescribable. I know not how God will 
bring our immeasurable troubles to an end. 
The Governor sent M. d’Auteuil with 60 or 
70 of the European body-guard and 200 sepoys 
to drive them away. They fled ; so our people 
returned by half-past six. 


1 Cf. Sir George Forrest’s Life of Clive, Vol. I, p. 215. 
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The Governor sent for me at seven o’clock 
to-night and said to me angrily:—‘ M. Le Blanc 
writes that he surrendered Covelong on the 
evening of Tuesday, September 19, as the 
enemy were 2,000 strong, and would have 
stormed the place. He is a mule, and has 
betrayed us. Had any breach been made in 
the walls ? Or did he lack provisions ? Nothing 
of the sort. He has betrayed us. He says that 
he surrendered because he had not men enough 
to guard the walls if so numerous an enemy 

attempted an escalade.’ I replied suitably.. 

/■ 

The Governor continued, ‘ Anyhow he should 
have warned M. St. Germain that he had sur¬ 
rendered ; but he kept quiet, and M. St. Germain 
with his men fell into the enemy’s trap. The 
latter has been released by the English, and 
was brought in here at four o’clock. The 
Marathas wounded him on the way, so he is in 
the hospital. From what he says, I believe 
that M. Le Blanc is entirely to blame.' I 
replied suitably and went to my office. 

At ten o’clock to-night, I heard that Mr. 
Clive, having left a Brahman as amaltlar at 
Covelong with some peons to guard the fort, 
had crossed the backwater with his troops in 
order to attack Chingleput. 

I also hear that M. Lo Blanc, after surrender¬ 
ing Covelong, went to Sadras. 
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Letters came to-day from Salabat Jang - and 
M. Bussy at Hyderabad, saying that Ghazi-ud- 
din Khan was 35 kos this side of the Narbada, 
that Saiyid Laslikar Khan had been to Poona 
to treat with Bhaji Rao, that Shah Nawaz 
Khan had been given the subali of Hyderabad, 
with M. Bussy as killed at, that Shaikh 
Ibrahim had been made risaldar and ordered 
to raise horse, and given a covered palankin : 
that 40,000 troopers had been enlisted; but they 
wanted soldiers, sepoys, powder, shot, etc.; 
from Pondichery, for, if affairs there were once 
established, the Carnatic could quickly bo 
settled as the Governor pleased ; so they 
demanded every man that could be spared 
from here. So the soldiers and volunteers, etc. 
—about 100 Europeans—who came on board the 
Devandmpatta ncim from Mascareigne with a 
few sepoys and mortars and cannon, muskets, 
powder, shot, etc., are to be sent by the 
Anson. 

Sunday , September 24 }—I went to the 
Governor at ten o’clock when he returned from 
church, and reported the news, lie asked if 
any news had come from Chingleput. 1 
replied, ‘ Mr. Clive reached Chingleput on 
Friday ; when his troops were seen from the 
fort, M. Villeon, the commandant, and M. 
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Melon, posted the peons and sepoys for defence. 
They have provisions for a year, with suffi¬ 
cient powder and shot, so that nothing 
is wanting for the defence. God’s will re¬ 
mains to be seen; but the defenders will leave 
nothing undone to keep the enemy off.’ The 
Governor replied, ‘ M. Le Blanc is an English¬ 
man, and a traitor, else Covelong would never 
have fallen.’ I said that was true. He sent 
for me again afterwards, and observed that the 
proceeds of the bill of exchange on Sadras 
could not yet have been sent to Chingleput. 
I agreed, and then went to my office. 

M. Delarche told Yusuf Bashi Khan, who 
brought the Padshah’s parwana, that he could 
reach Masulipatam in three days by the Anson 
which is bound thither. Yusuf then went to 
the Governor and said that he preferred to go 
by land instead of sea. 

The Governor sent for me at three o’clock 
this afternoon and said that he would give 
50 rupees to any one who delivered a letter 
(which he gave me) to the commandant of 
Chingleput. I gave 20 rupees to two men and 
sent them off, telling them of the Governor’s 
promise. Again the Governor sent for me and 
told me to send another letter. So I gave 20 
rupees to two more men and despatched them. 

I hear this-morning that Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan, who was at Tiruviti, is halting at 
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Tiruttalur on his way to xG’cot, as he cannot 
cross the Pennar which is full. As it was 
raining when he set out, and as the river was 
full, his affair cannot prosper. 

When I told the Governor, he asked why 
the Marathas had allowed him to go. I said 
I had heard that they intended to accompany 
him. 

Tuesday , September 26 }—As bleached cloth 
was being examined, I went to the Fort this 
morning. When I was about to leave after 
the cloth had been packed, the Governor’s 
peon called me. When I went and paid my 
respects, he asked the news from Cliingleput. 
I said that the following had been written:— 
■ Mr. Clive and others are camped in the 
Nattain village. His troops cannot approach 
the fort from the west, east or north, but only 
from the south, where is the fort gate. He is 
trying to raise batteries, but is prevented by 
the fire of the fort. Being helpless, he has sent 
to Covelong for 3 or -1 mortars in order to drop 
shell into the fort. Nothing will be done until 
then. If a small body of troops wore sent 
from here, and the garrison of the fort made 
a brisk attack, the enemy would be put to 
flight. The fort gate is said to have been 
removed and the place built up.’ 
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I then reported that 44 bales had been 
packed at the Fort to-day ; there were 1,158 
bales in the godown, besides 60 bales of hand¬ 
kerchiefs arrived by boat from Masulipa tarn- 
in all 1,218 bales. 

The Governor then asked the news from 
Muhammad ’All Khan’s camp. I replied, 
‘ I heard that Muhammad ’Alt Khan, who 
was on the bank of the river, had marched 
with his army to Yillupuram ; but others say 
that his principal people are speaking qJ: 
marching to Arcot, after making another 
attempt on Gingee. We shall know in a 
couple of days.’ The Governor said, 1 M. Le 
Blanc has got M. Dormieux, the Second 
Captain 1 of the Dutch at Sadras, to write a 
letter on his behalf. lie is a mule. Why 
should he be so alarmed, if he had not betrayed 
us ? He ought to have come here as soon as 
he had surrendered the fort. Instead of that, 
his dark mind has made him wait to get 
letters about his conduct.’—‘ True,’ 1 replied, 
‘ his ill-conduct cannot be written or de¬ 
scribed. If he comes here and is personally 
questioned about certain matters, his misdeeds 
will be known. What is the use of accusing 
him in his absence ? When he comes, I will 

1 ‘ Captain ’ is probably used here in the sense of chief. Dor- 
mieux, who was a servant of the Dutch Company, subsequently 
became chief of Sadras. 
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tell everything.’ The Governor said that he 
well knew him to he a treacherous rascal. 
Papayya Pillai then came, and the Governor 
took him in Madanie’s room. I went to my 
office. 

Wednesday , September 27}— The Governor 
sent for me this morning and asked if there 
was news from Chingleput. I replied, ‘ Our 
people have walled up the fort gate and are on 
the alert. They are firing on the English to 
prevent their raising batteries and approach¬ 
ing the fort. xV 24-pounder and two mortars 
have been brought from Covelong. They 
mean to build a battery for their cannon on 
the south, whence they hope to open fire and* 
take the fort. Mr. Clive has asked Muhammad 
’Alt Khan to go thither, so the latter is march¬ 
ing by Villupuram.’ Having related this, I 
went to my office. 
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Sunday , October 1}— Tlie Governor sent 
for me at five o’clock this afternoon and asked 
the news from MuliammW ’Ali Khan’s camp. 
I replied, ‘ There is a river near AVan diwash. 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan is encamped beside it 
and is demanding from Taqi Sahib the 
balance of the money that was promised 
Nasir Jang. Vakils are going to and fro about 
this. The Maratlias are encamped south of 
the fort.’ 

I added, ‘ Two chelingas have arrived 
from Porto Novo with brown cloth and long- 
cloth (Dutch sort), and Surat dyed cloth on 
account of the Company’s merchants. There 
are 1,000 nagais of brown cloth and 1,500 of 
dyed cloth. M. Auvet [?] of the Porto Novo 
factory has written to me by the chelingas, 
saying that Bliujanga Rao Narasinga Rao. 
younger brother of [Morari Rao?], is en¬ 
camped four hours’ journey west of Porto 
Novo with two or three thousand Maratha 
horse, who are plundering wherever they go. 
The Dutch on receiving this news made ready 
to defend themselves. The merchants, etc.. 
and sea-men have been armed.’ 
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The Governor said that they would not 
find much, for 2,000 horsemen had already 
plundered as they came hy and returned with 
Muhammad ’All Khan. 

The Governor added, ‘To-morrow is a 
holiday on account of the Due de Bourgogue, 
the grandson of the King. So have elephants, 
horses, the naubat, etc., ready to-morrow after¬ 
noon. Tell the Muhammadans, merchants, 
etc., of this and invite them to be present.’ 
I invited the necessary persons, and then 
came home. 

Tuesday, October 3 }—The Governor woke 
up at ten o’clock this morning. When I had 
reported the news,, he went to his room to 
write. I went to my office. 

A letter from Seshadri Pillai at Sadras 
came to-day. He reports that Mutta Pillai 
and other Sadras people inform Mm that on 
Saturday, September 30, M. Yilleon made 
-terms and surrendered Chingleput and that 
he and his Carnatic sepoys are on their way 
to Sadras with their arms, goods and families. 
I did not like to be the first to tell this fatal 
news to the Governor, but preferred to wait 
till he had heard or some one else had told 
him. Moreover the Governor’s letters had 
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ordered the garrison to surrender the fort to 
the English. As there were no Europeans 
but only Carnatic sepoys in the fort, I sup¬ 
pose they thought they could not continue to 
resist. No one can he blamed. The fort of 
itself came into our hands at the appointed 
time ; and at the appointed time all things 
are being taken from us—so all men say. 
The Governor had ordered the commandant 
to surrender the fort on receipt of his letter ; 
but M. Melon, who had formerly lived in 
Madras, feared that, if he surrendered to Mr. 
Clive, he would not be allowed to depart 
with his property like the rest 1 ; so he climbed 
the wall at night, crossed the lake to the north 
and reached Sadras about ten o’clock on the 
30th. 

Saturday , October 7 2 —To-day’s news is as 
follows :—Mirza ’Abd-ul-nabi Beg, with 1,000 
rupees for his expenses, has been sent with a 
letter to treat with Morari Rao and Nandi 
Raja, chief minister of the Raja of Mysore, 
who are encamped together. The conditions 
are that they should march with their army 
and attack and slay Muhammad ’Ali Khan. 


1 This suggests that he should be identified with the Charles Melon 
(or Milon), whose house at Madras was sequestrated in 1749, on 
account of his having continued to reside there under French protec¬ 
tion. 
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Morari Rao is to receive two lakhs of rupees 
if he does this, and another two lakhs when 
Muhammad ’All Khan has been disposed of. 
The Raja of Mysore is to receive Trichinopoly, 
in return for which he is to pay thirty lakhs 
of rupees. Mirza ’Abd-ul-nabi Beg is to offer 
such terms for the assistance of these two 
persons with their armies, and to agree to any 
other demand they may make. 1 He was 
secretly despatched at twelve o’clock last 
night in a boat to Karikal, whence he will go 
by land to Trichinopoly to meet Morari Rao, 
etc. It began to rain as soon as he had got 
into the surf, so he got wet through and the 
rain filled the boat. He therefore came ashore 
again, and only set out at nine o’clock this 
morning. 

I went to the fort this morning in order to 
despatch some bales for Mascareigne ; but 
there was no room on the ship ; so the Second 
told M. Miran that the goods might be packed 
at leisure after the ship had sailed. I then 


2 This intrigue had been on foot for some time, and was already 

known to the English in the previous August (Military Consultations , 
1752, p. ^O). Apparently some of the letters from Dupleix and 

Madame fell into English hands, for Dalton writes, 2 * 4 1 have seen 
several, both of his and Madame la Marquise’s letters to the Morattoe 
wrote with much art, and generally accompanied with presents 
very acceptable. In these letters the English were generally very 
differently treated, represented as a truly plodding mercantile people, 
unacquainted with the art of war.’ (Orme MSS., India. Vol. Ill, 
f. 5G1). Cf. Military Consultations , 1752, p. 55. 
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went to the Governor, reported the news, and 
went to my office. 

As the Maratha horse have plundered 
Karukudikuppam, Bommayy apalaiyam, Kala- 
p'ettai, Kunimedu and other places, and driven 
off the cattle, the Governor to-day sent 
dragoons, who went out as far as Bommayyfi* 
palaiyam, and on their return reported that 
the Marathas had gone to Kiliyanur and those 
paits. 

Konapparahgi who was encamped with 
his" troops near Villiyanallur had marched to 
the Karukudikuppam mettu. Twenty-one 
guns were fired at six this evening. 

I did not visit the Governor till two o’clock 
to-day, as he was unwell and his door was 
closed. I hear that Europeans did not go 
either until the door was opened at noon. 

’All Naqi Sahib and two or three Muham¬ 
madans are said to have received news that 
.Muhammad ’All Khan’s army had moved 
from Wandiwash to Vellimettupettai after 
settling the Wandiwash affair for three lakhs 
of rupees, but that it was not known if he 
would march to Gingee or to Tiruviti by way 
of Villupuram. 

Forty or fifty Maratha horse at six o’clock 
this morning drove off the cattle at Perumal 
Nayakkan’s Choultry, Karukudikuppam, 
Kottakuppam and even by the Bound-hedge 
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near the Madras road. They have burnt 
Alankuppam, Kuy ilarpal aiy am, Y&nur and 
Pilichapallam. The inhabitants have fled in 
fear. They say tlieir terror is too great to be 
described or written. But the Marathas are 
said to have abandoned the cattle and fled 
when pursued by some of Konapparangi’s 
people from Muttiraipalaiyam niettu. 

I hear that Morari Rao has replied that he 
has ordered the commander 1 of the Maratha 
army with Muhammad ’All Khan not to allow 
his horsemen to plunder the villages of 
Pondichery, as they are said to be doing, but 
to help the Pondichery people and not injure 
them. This letter is said to have been sent to 
the jemadar of the Maratha troops in Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan’s camp. 

The Governor sent for me at seven o’clock 
to-night and said, ‘I hear there is a place 
called Katteri near Wandiwash. The army 
can only march direct from Wandiwash 
to Arcot with great difficulty, for they will 
have to pass over mountains and cultivated 
fields. Therefore they must move eastwards 
in order to go to Arcot. A spy has just 
come in and reported that the troops have 
reached Katteri whence they will proceed 
to Arcot. Do you know where Katteri is ? ’ 


1 This was lunis KhtLu. Orme, History, Vol. I, p. 2G0„ 
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I replied, ‘ I do not, but there are people who 
know the villages thereabouts and I will ask 
them and inform yon.’ He said that Mada- 
nanda Pandit would know, and told me to 
send for him. When he came, the Governor 
asked him. He replied, ‘I have heard the 
name, but I do not know where it is or what 
villages it adjoins. I shall find some one who 
knows it.” So saying, he went and fetched a 
Br&hman, Hari Pandit, and told the Governor 
that he had lived at Wandiwasli and knew 
those parts well. The [Brahman] said that 
the name was Katterikuppam, not Kattori ; 
and that it was about three miles north-west 
of Wandiwasli on the road to Arcot. The 
Governor took him to Madame ; and T went 
to my office. , 

Monday , October .9.'—The Governor’s gate 
was closed till eleven o’clock, so I stayed at 
my office till noon and then came home. 

He sent for me about three o’clock, when I 
had taken my food. He asked how it was 
that the Maratha horse ventured so close to 
the place. I replied, ‘ Muhammad ’All Khan, 
who was at Wandiwasli has returned towards 
Yillupuram and those parts on his way to 
Tiruviti. As he has Marathas with him, they 
may have marched in advance in order to 
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plunder tlie country.’ The Governor asked 
where he was. I said that he was near Villu- 
puram. He continued, 4 1 heard that he was 
at Sarasangupettai 1 . Can In? have marched to 
Villupuram so soon? Why such haste?’ I 
replied, ‘ I hear that the Raja of Mysore, 
Morari Rao, the Maravar and others have sur¬ 
rounded Tricliinopoly in the hope of taking 
it. Muhammad ’All Khan may have received 
news which makes him march in haste.’ The 
Governor replied, ‘ I hear that the English took 
the three lakhs of rupees for the Wandiwash 
affair, and gave nothing to Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan, so that they have quarrelled. Is that 
true ? ’ I replied, * They must have taken it in 
payment of their advances for powder, shot, 
etc. Besides, they say, Taqi Sahib has not paid 
the whole three lakhs but only 60,000 or 
70,000 or so, and asked time in which to pay the 
balance, for which he is responsible to Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Klian. That is the whole matter, as 
is well-known. It would have been a serious 
matter, if he had given a so wear’s bill for the 
balance.’ — ‘ That is Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s 
misfortune,’ the Governor said. I replied, ‘ So 
is the attack of the Raja of Mysore and others 
upon Tricliinopoly, by reason of which 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan was so troubled that 

1 Not known. Perhaps a corruption of Nash • Janguvai kdnra pettai « 
1 the village where NAsir Jang was killed.’ Cf« pp. 241-242 infra. 








be departed suddenly and will at last meet 
with his downfall. Shall his iniquities and 
those of the English at Wandiwash go in vain? 
His ruin is certain.’ He agreed. 

Vinayaka Pillai then came, and the Gov¬ 
ernor told him that rice had to be sent to the 
camp at Yamdavur and that therefore he must 
write at once for bullocks and send the rice 
without delay. He told me to see to it. I 
said I would do so, and went to my office 
where I had a garse of rice despatched at once 
and gave orders to have another ready to be 
sent to-night. By this time the Governor had 
sent for me three or four times, to ask if any 
rice had been sent. I replied, * According to 
your orders, I have sent one garse and ordered 
another to be despatched to-night. It shall 
go to-niglit if you will give the necessary 
orders to the gate-people.’ The Governor was 
pleased at this and gave me an order to permit 
me to send out rice whenever necessary. The 
rice has been sent accordingly. 

Tuesday , October ID . 1 —When I had reported 
the news to the Governor this morning, ho 
asked if Mr.. Clive had really gone to Madras 
from Chingleput instead of going to Covelong. 
I replied, ‘ I hear that Mr. Clive has gone to 
Madras, leaving at Chingleput a Muhammadan 
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ldlledar (whose name I do not know) with 200 
Muhammadan and Carnatic people armed 
with muskets, 20 Europeans and an ensign. 
At Covelong, he has left only 20 Topasses and 
Europeans and 40 or 50 sepoys armed with 
muskets, under an ensign. It is also said that 
a few English with Zuhur Khan and Mutta 
Pillai’s man, Kondaikatti Srinivasan who has 
lost his ears, have tied tdranams in the Cove- 
iong taluk of the Chingleput country. A few 
of Muhammad ’All Khan’s Muhammadans also 
went to Covelong and tied tdranams , whereon 
disputes arose and complaints were made 
to Mr. Saunders at Madras. The Governor 
ordered Appaji Nayinar and others at Madras 
to recall their people, as he was displeased at 
others exorcising authority after tdranams had 
been tied with such difficulty. He has also 
written to Muhammad ’All Khan, saying that 
the English have not made such efforts to 
capture the fort and country only to see him 
manage it, but that they have recalled their 
people, and he can do as ho pleases provided 
he pays what is due.’ Having reported this 
news, I went to my office. 

This evening the Governor sent for mo. 
He said, ‘ M. Very writes from Valudavur that 
Muhammad ’All Khan’s troops will march 
to-day to Tiruviti from Villupuram. Is that 
true ? I heard that ho was at the village where 
31 
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Nasir Jang was killed. Can lie have reached 
Yillupuram and Tiruviti yet ? ’ I replied, ‘ He 
really has reached Tiruviti fort. The news is 
that the Raja of Mysore, the Maravar, Morari 
Rao, etc., are attacking Trichinopoly. So he 
set out in 'haste and means to march to Trichi¬ 
nopoly. We shall see whether this is true.’ I 
continued, ‘ Some time ago, 1,000 rupees was 
sent for expenses at Chingleput but could not 
be got into the fort as the English had sur¬ 
rounded it. It was therefore kept at Sadras. 
When M. Melon and M. Villeon surrendered 
Chingleput and went to Sadras, they received 
a part of it for the late garrison of the fort. 
4,000 rupees more has now been received 
and I have delivered it to Appu. The balance 
[from Sadras] is still due and I will pay it 
in as soon as it comes.’—‘ Good,’ the Governor 
said, ‘ Appu told me of it. Have the English 
and Muhammad ’All Khan made friends 
again yet?’ I replied, ‘The English were 
angry with him at not getting the Wandi- 
vash money, and placed English guards all 
round the place where he had halted ; but are 
now encamped separately. The Marathas too 
have quarrelled with Muhammad ’Ali Khan 
and say they will go. So he is trying some¬ 
how to make terms with them ; and the 
bowels of his army are shaken with fear, so 
that it is breaking up. On this he fled. We 
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shall learn the details to-morrow when he 
reaches Tiruviti.’ I talked with him some 
time longer, and then went to my office. 

Ten or fifteen days ago, Madame gave strict 
orders about letters passing in and out; then 
there was a pause ; but now she has again 
ordered the inspection of letters. 

Wednesday , October 11 }—When I had 
reported the news to the Governor this 
morning, I talked about country affairs. He 
said he did not know what had happened 
after Muhammad ’All Klianls arrival at Tiru- 
viti yesterday. I replied, ‘ The English are 
bitterly complaining that their amils are 
not allowed to manage the country, and that 
the collections are not paid to them. Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan’s army is clamouring to be 
paid. lie is like a sick man gasping for 
breath, but who can neither die nor rise and 
walk. Muhammad ’All Khan’s play is draw¬ 
ing to an end. He must suffer for his 
treachery, even as Chanda Sahib suffered. His 
petty success in the last two months, his get¬ 
ting 3 lakhs of rupees at Wandiwasli, and his 
luck in capturing Oovelong and Chingleput— 
all these are but the last flicker of the candle. 
There is nothing more between him and ruin. 
I have repeatedly heard the Tamil astrologers 
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say that all his good fortune will he over by 
next June, and after that little hut evil will 
hefall him. The whole country says so. I 
tell you this as it is my duty to repeat what I 
hear.’ lie smiled at this, and I departed to 

my office. 1 

This ship left Europe in March with 
money, etc., for Mascareigne, As they had 
letters from here asking that the soldiers 
should he sent hither as soon as her cargo 
, had been landed, she was sent on with 170 
soldiers and officers for Pondichery, with 
orders to return with any goods that might 
he available. 

She arrived at three o’clock this evening 
and landed her soldiers and officers. There 
arc 1,000 bales ready for Europe but there has 
been no ship for them ; now it has been decid¬ 
ed to lade them to-morrow or the day after, 
and despatch her in 10 or 15 days. This ship 
brought no silver. 

She is the Bristol , commander, M. Surville, 
and she is quite small. The captain said tnat 
the Prince had received orders to sail a week 
before he left Europe in IVIarcli. M. MirftQ 
said the [captain] had told him that tho 
ship had touched at Mauritius whence sho 
sailed for Pondichery on September 2. 


1 Apparently there is some omission. 
8 Tho Prince was lost on tho voyago. 





Governor’s this morning ; but as lie slept till 
ten o’clock, I went to my office. 

M. Le Blanc, the killedar of Covelong, who 
is as great a sinner as he who sold God for 30 
pieces of silver, and M. Melon who was at 
Chingleput with M. St. Germain and M. 
Yilleon, went to Sadras after surrendering 
their forts to the English. They arrived at 
Pondichery this morning by boat, and desired 
to see the Governor ; but the latter was asleep 
and his door was closed. M. Le Blanc, hoping 
to prevent my bearing witness to his treachery, 
came to see me. M. Melon accompanied him, 
partly because he wanted to see me and partly 
because he desires my friendship which may 
be of use to him hereafter. I received them 
with respect and enquired after their health. 
They related what had happened and the sur¬ 
render of the forts ; to which I returned 
compliments. They said they could not resist 
the will of God, and talked for about an hour. 
When wo heard that the Governor had 
awakened and the door was open, we went 
thither together. They paid tlieir respects to 
him, and 1 did likewise. They told him 
about Mr. Clive’s arrival, the attack, and the 
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surrender of the forts. The Governor spoke 
angrily to M. Le Blanc, and ordered him to go 
away. He did so, and went into M. Bertrand’s 
writing room, and, after talking with him, 
went to his lodgings. The Governor talked 
with M. Melon for about an hour. The latter 
declared he had lost everything ; but the 
Governor comforted him and told him to go 
to his quarters. I reported the news and then 
went to my office with M. Melon, found lodg¬ 
ings for him, gave him food and clothing, and 
desired him to go to his lodgings. I came 
home at noon. 

Friday , October 20 }—I hear to-day that the 
Governor and Madame spoke definitely with 
pride to Krishnachari, a Tadwadi Brahman, 2 
who is Morari Bao’s vakil that, as Morari 
Bao’s army was coming without him, 1 j lakhs 
of rupees a month should be paid, that on the 
arrival of the army, one lakh should be given 
with another lakh and presents on Morari 
Bao’s arrival, and two lakhs more when 
Morari Bao departs. The agreement was 
written out and the Governor and Madame 
promised and swore to keep it, in token of 
which the Governor and Madame dipped their 
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fingers in red and touched the paper. 1 The 
Brahman vakil was then despatched. 

When Sama Bao, Morari Bao’s old vakil, 
perceived that his master’s business was being 
transacted by Krishnachari, and as he wished 
the Bishop Padre 3 to manage it instead of 
Papayya Pillai, he sent Appaji, Bao to the 
Bishop Padre, saying that the Bishop would 
earn great honour if he would settle Morari 
Bao’s business for 50,000 rupees more than had 
been obtained. The Padre agreed and said that 
he would certainly do so if a letter were obtain¬ 
ed from Morari Bao. I believe Sama Bao did 
not think fit to write a full account of this 
affair, but sent his Brahman to Morari Bao to 
relate it and obtain a letter to the Padre. 

As the Maravar and others in the south 
have been troubling the country up to Dindi- 
gul, Nandi Baja of Mysore, with his own and 
Morari Bao’s armies, camped at Karur and 
wrote recalling Innis Khan, the paymaster, 
who is with Muhammad ’Ali Khan. Innis 
Khan intends to take leave of Muhammad 
’Ali Khan and march with his men to-day or 
to-morrow. 


1 This recalls Orme’s remark (which Wilks could not corroborate) 
regarding the hand-print on the back of a letter from the Dalavai. 
‘A form equivalent with the Mysoreans to an oath.’ ( History , Vol. I, 
p. 348.) 

2 i.e.y Antonio Noronha, titular bishop of Halicarnassus. 
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Saturday , October 28 }—A strange thing 
happened to-day :—Muttayyan, younger bro¬ 
ther of Ranga Pillai (the Governor’s writer) 
has been confined to his house, with an 
abscess in the back for a month and a half. On 
Thursday, the day before yesterday, Madame 
went to his house, as though to enquire after 
his health ; she remarked that the Governor 
had never before enquired after the health of 
his servants when they were sick, and 
spoke of his obtaining salvation. She went to 
him again yesterday, and, calling Ranga Pillai, 
told him that something must be done to save 
his soul. Ranga Pillai replied, ‘ Madame, not 
so. We have many relations who will out- 
caste us ; so I cannot agree.’ But Madame 
persisted and said that he must be converted 
and his soul released from sin. When Rang# 
Pillai answered that he would consult his 
relations, she said, ‘ Very well,’ and went away. 
Now Ranga Pillai’s relations demanded of him 
how this could be done without disgrace ; so 
Ranga Pillai sent word by Ignace the Topass, 
that he could not comply with her desire. 
When Ignace informed Madame, she said 
nothing, but hearing that evening that he 
was worse, she went to Ranga Pillai’s house, 
beat and drove away the people there, said 
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mantrcims over him, all unconscious as he was, 
and anointed him with oil according to the 
custom. But Banga Pillai and the rest cried 
aloud that injustice could not be done. He 
went to the Governor and said, ‘ Sir, if this he 
done, our relations will outcaste us. So pray 
have us excused.’ But tlio Governor said in 
anger, 4 What does it matter to you ? Why 
hinder the salvation of his soul ? ’ When Raima 
Pillai fell at his feet and besought him, the 
Governor took up a cane and made to beat him ; 
so Banga Pillai departed, saying, 4 Let them do 
what they will.’ But the Governor had sent 
four catechists, two chobdars and four peons 
to his house. Banga Pillai said, 4 Why is my 
house I bus beset ? Let him be carried where 
they please.’ I hear they answered that the 
house was not his but Muttayyan’s ; and the 
catechists, peons and chobdars remain guarding 
the house, and prevent any of his people from 
entering it. Banga Pillai passed the night 
in my cattle-shed which is opposite his house. 

Sunday , October 29 ?—The catechists, chob¬ 
dars and peons posted last night over Banga 
Pillai’s house, remained there till three o’clock 
to-day, preventing all from entering. 

Last night Madame sent word to the St. 
Paul’s priests to baptize Muttayyan; but they 
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replied that they could not do so. as people 
would say it was by compulsion, because he 
did not agree. As the Padres had not appeared 
at three o’clock to-day, at four Madame sent 
thither an ivory palankin with- her ^ own 
bearers, ten peons, a head-peon, two chobdars 
and four Christians, to carry Muttayyan to 
Tanappa Mudali’s house; but Tanappa Mudali 
would not receive him, so ho was carried to 
the catechist Arulanandan’s in Mirapalli. 
Madame again sent word to the St. Paul’s 
priests, that Muttayyan had been removed to 
a Christian house, and that they should deliver 
him from his sins ; but they replied that ho 
had not signed what was needed before bap¬ 
tism, and that what had been done had been 
accomplished by force. She then sent for the 
Capuchins, but they also said the same. At 
last she went with Father Antony of Mylapore, 
the newly appointed Bishop, to the Catechist’s 
house, where they lit candles and performed 
all the customary rites at the time of death. 
I hear that peons and spies have been ordered 
to disguise themselves as beggars and go from 
door to door, to find out what people are 
saying about this. 

Muttayyan attained heaven at seven o’clock 
to-night. Hearing this the Governor’s wife 
ordered the corpse to be carried to another place 
and said she would come next morning to bury 










it with all ceremony. The corpse was therefore 
removed to another Christian’s house. 

Since the 6th, I have been too unwell to 
go out; but this morning the Governor sent 
for me six or seven times to come at once. I 
thought I could not delay longer, and I went 
to my office. 1 have written in my diary of 
yesterday and the day before about Madame’s 
underhand conduct in converting Muttayyan, 
younger brother of Ranga Pillai, son of Anaiya 
Pillai, and carrying him at the last gasp in a 
palankin to a Christian’s house in Mirapalli, 
and his death yesterday. To-day men and 
women were informed of his funeral and 
bidden to follow' the corpse to the cemetery ; 
she herself with 5 or 6 soldiers and 4 of the 
Body-guard went to Mirapalli, where she put 
the corpse in her son’s ivory palankin in the 
Christian manner, with boys bearing tapers, 
priests reading from the Sacred Books, music 
and the firing of crackers. 

I went to the Governor’s when I heard 
that he had awakened, dressed, and taken 
coffee, and that the door had been opened. Ho 
was alone, walking up aipl down the hall on 
the south. On seeing me, he sat down in an 
armchair and laid aside his glasses and the 
book he was reading on a chair near by. He 
asked if I was better. I replied I had recovered 
by his favour. 
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NOVEMBER 1752. 

Saturday , November 4 }—I heard the follow¬ 
ing news to-day from Naganna Nayakkan, 
Valiabku Sundarar’s gumastah who has 
received a letter from the gumastah at the 
bazaar in Ghazi-ud-din Khan’s camp. He 
says:—‘ As soon as Ghazi-ud-din Khan 
reached Aurangabad, Salabat Jang sent Saiyid 
Lashkar Khan to Sau Bhaji Rao, Bhaji Rao’s 
son, to ask his help. Saiyid Lashkar Khan 
went and conferred with him. Bhaji Rao 
then set out with Saiyid Lashkar Khan and 
came to Aurangabad, where ho spoke with 
Ghazi-ud-din Khan. Sau Bhaji Rao and 
, Ghazi-ud-din Khan resolved to offer Salajbat 
Jang Berar, but the latter replied that ho was 
resolved to rule his father’s subah, that he 
would not content himself with Berar, and 
that he would rather fight. The killodar 
of the Hyderabad fort refused to admit 
Europeans into the fort, or to give up the 
treasure without the Padshah’s permission ; 
Salabat Jang then put on a false air of friend¬ 
ship towards,the killedar and persuaded him 
of his sincerity by exchanging visits ; at last 
he invited the killedar, his people and other 
nobles to a feast, imprisoned him on their 
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arrival, seized the killa, stationed M. Bussy 
and other Europeans there, posted guards and 
sent in abundance of guns, mortars, etc., with 
powder, shot, etc., muskets, sword's, and spears, 
with provisions for the people. Thus lie 
strengthened the fort, and then he marched 
forth with 5,000 or 6,000 horse and foot that he 
had with him, and a few Europeans and 
guards. He pitched his camp outside, made 
ready some guns and other munitions of war, 
garrisoned the fort with Europeans, and 
himself remained in the camp outside. On 
this Ghazi-ud-din Khan and Sau Bhaji Bao 
marched with a lakh of horsemen, all ready 
for battle, from Aurangabad, and reached a 
place four days’ journey this side at the rate 
of 5 miles a day. All will happen as God 
wills.’ Naganna Nayakkan added that 
Govardliana Das’s gumastahs and Kasi Das 
Bukkanji’s gumastahs had received similar 
letters. Moreover Coja Qalandar Khan’s letter 
to me from Masulipatam contained the samo 
news as Naganna Nayakkan told me. So 
undoubtedly this is true. 

Friday , November 10 ?—Naganna Nayak¬ 
kan, Yallabliu Sundarar’s gumastah, came to 
me at eight o’clock to-night when I was in my 
office and said :—‘ A peon with a letter from 
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Golconda was taken before the Governor by 
one of the peons on the road. When the 
Governor learnt that the letter was from 
Golconda, he took it and sent for me. He 
showed me the cover and asked if it was for 


me. I read the address and saw that it was. 
He then told me to open it and tell him what 
it said about Salabat Jang. I therefore read 
it and informed him as follows :—When 
Salabat Jang had seized the fort of Hyderabad, 
he marched to Bidar, a strong place ten 
leagues off, with his uncle, our Europeans, 
sepoys, etc., 5,000 or 6,000 musket-people and 
10,000 horse, and is camped there. Ghazi-ud- 
din Khan, Bhaji Rao and others have left 
Aurangabad with 60,000 or 70,000 horse and 
have marched ten stages. As hoth sides are 
resolved on war, a battle is certain, but all will 
happen according to God’s will. I added that 
the letter also related the business of the bazaar. 


The Governor and Madame then dismissed 
me, promising gifts if we were the first to 
bring good news of Salabat Jang. I answered 
that we had come only to report the news. 
The Governor complimented me, talked of 
various affairs, and then dismissed me.' 

About nine o’clock this morning news 
came of Ghazi-ud-din Khan’s departure from 
Delhi with a lakh of horse to attack Salabat 
Jang with Bhaji Rao’s help, and rule the 
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Deccan subalis, liis arrival at Aurangabad, and 
his march towards Hyderabad to attack Salabat 
Jang who is encamped there. He halted at a 
place four stages this side of Aurangabad. 
Thereupon Salabat Jang sent woftl to the 
kitchen-people who served Ghazi-ud-din 
Khan’s food, that he would give them a lakh 
or two, if they poisoned Ghazi-ud-din Khan’s 
food so that he perished. The kitchen-people 
did accordingly. Bukkanji Kasi Das’s gumas- 
tahs there have written thus to his gumastah, 
Sivasankara Tarwadi, at Cuddalore and Fort 
St. David, saying that Ghazi-ud-din Khan fell 
sick on tasting the food and died on the third 
day. Sivasankara Tarwadi wrote to Acharam 
Tarwadi who is here. The latter went to the 
Governor’s to inform him ; but, as he was 
asleep, he came to my office, and told me. He 
said that, as the news had not yet been related 
to the Governor I should tell no one. He then 
went to the Governor’s, and told him, as soon 
as he woke up, the details of Ghazi-ud-din 
Khan’s death. I hear that the Governor is 
overjoyed at this. At first he ordered sugar 
to be distributed to the townspeople, salutes 
to be fired, and a present given to Acharam 
Tarwadi who had brought the news. But 
afterwards he postponed this until he had 
received letters from M. Bussy, etc., at Salabat 
Jang’s camp. As I was coming home at noon 
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in my palankin, Madananda Pandit came and 
told me the above, adding that the Governor 
was transported with joy. ‘ I am glad,’ I said, 
and came home. 

Sunday , November 26} —To-day I heard that 
Bhavanisankara Tarwadi, Bukkanji Kasi 
Das’s gumastali at Fort St. David, has written 
to Ackaram Tarwadi here the following 
news :— 

‘ Mr. Lawrence, the Englishman who came 
here from Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s camp with 
200 or 300 soldiers and what ammunition, etc., 
he had, yesterday marched back to Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan’s camp with the soldiers who 
came with him, munitions of war, and seven 
guns. Moreover when Salabat Jang heard 
the news of Ghazi-ud-din Khan’s death, he 
marched from Momunipettai to Aurangabad, 
and wrote to Muhammad ’All Khan confirm¬ 
ing him in the Arcot subah, promising him 
the declaratory parwana, and the Fish- 
standard, etc. honours, giving him the title 
of “ Anwar-ud-din Khan Bahadur.” He 
directed him to guard the country and live in 
peace. Muhammad ’Ali Klian has replied 
that, after the rains, he proposes to go to 
Madras or Chetpattu. When Salabat Jang sent 
Sanoji Nimbalakar and Saiyid Lashkar Khan 
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to Bhaji Bao to request his help, Bhaji Bao 
wished to detain them. Saiyid Lashkar Khan 
escaped but the other was seized. Hanumanta 
Bao, a Maratha sardar, and Baja Bamachan- 
dran (son of Baja Chandrasenan) then begged 
his release from Bhaji Bao, and these two 
with Sanoji went to Aurangabad to settle 
affairs there in consequence of the death of 
Gliazi-ud-din Khan. They then marched 
against Salabat Jang and are camped opposite 
to him.’ 

When Subba Bao, Morari Bao’s vakil, 
returned seven or eight days ago to Morari 
Bao, having taken leave of the Governor and 
obtained an agreement for Morari Bao’s alli¬ 
ance, the Governor wrote to Morari Bao as 
follows:—‘Mu’tabar Khan, Husain Sahib’s 
son, who occupies Banjangudi under Vali- 
kondapuram, had a certain amount of Sarkar 
money and goods which were passing to and 
from camp before Trichinopoly. He has be¬ 
trayed us by delivering them to the English. 1 
Moreover he has paid only a part of his dues 
and still owes a lakh or a lakh and a half of 
rupees. When therefore you march this way 
with your troops, attack this rascally bastard 
at Banjangudi, lay waste his country, and 
take his fort in revenge for his treachery. He 

1 Probably plunder taken from d’Auteuil's army when forced tc 
surrender in the previous May. 
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must make good what he has taken from us. 
You shall have half the plunder that is taken, 
if you bring him in a prisoner.’ 

Tuesday , November 28 }—At ten o'clock this 
morning, when the Governor had waked up, I 
paid my respects and reported the news. He 
asked what I had heard about Muhammad ’All 
Khan. I replied, ‘ It seems there is disagree¬ 
ment between him and the English, perhaps 
because he has to pay them a lakh of rupees 
every month. He cannot continue this now. 
Formerly the Mysore people paid him sums 
amounting to 40 or 50 lakhs, so that he fared 
sumptuously. Moreover the English often 
helped him, whereby Mr. Saunders, Mr. Law¬ 
rence and Mr. Clive and others made great 
profit. But now that has ceased. Moreover 
no money has come from Europe, and the 
English have nothing to give him. So they 
have ceased their help. Lingha Chetti’s and 
Kumarappa Chetti’s houses at Cuddalore have 
been made ready for Muhammad ’All Khan 
and his property has been lodged there. Mr. 
Lawrence, etc., have reached Fort St. David 
with the European troops ; and Muhammad 
’All Khan, I hear, will arrive in two or three 
days. ’Abd-ul-wahab, his younger brother, 
who left Arcot and went to Tiruvallur, has 
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seized the country of Baklit-ul-lah who went 
against Nelloro ; he has obtained the fort of 
Nellore. Muhammad Kamal, Anwar-ud-din 
Khan’s son by a concubine, who was in the 
fort, gave it up and has gone to Kovur, having 
taken a cowle. When ’Abd-ul-wahab Khan 
learnt the death of Ghazi-ud-din Khan, he 
wrote from Tiruvallur, on his way to Nellore. 
asking for Sampati Rao’s presence and 
designed to march to Nellore after consulting 
him. But the English sent people to intercept 
him and hinder him from proceeding until he 
had paid their dues.’ When I said that this 
was true news which had just been received, 
he agreed and said his people had been with¬ 
drawn from the pargannahs. He then went 
to Madame. I went to the sorting godown. 
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Monday , December 18 }—I heard to-day that 
last night Muhammad ’Ali Khan and the 
English had attacked our camp at Bahur and 
inflicted heavy losses so that out of 300 of 
our people only ten or twenty had escaped to 
Pondichery. I reported this to the Governor 
at eight o’clock. 

I hear that Naganna Nayakkan, Yallabhu 
Sundarar’s gumastah, has received the follow¬ 
ing news dated 17 days ago, from Salabat 
Jang’s camp at Bidar:— 

A battle was fought by Bhaji Rao, Mulhari 
Holkar and others against Salabat Jarig. 
After strengthening his army, Bhaji Rao 
again attacked Salabat Jang, having posted 
30,000 horse in front, 30,000 in the rear and 
30,000 in the middle—90,000 in all. The 30,000 
in front attacked and surrounded Salabat 
Jang’s army, who in alarm kept within their 
camp for two or three days so that they could 
make ready their artillery, arms and ammuni¬ 
tion. While the camp was thus besieged, 
even two rupees would not buy a seer of 
rice. Salabat Jang being struck with anxiety, 
after meditation, offered terms to Bhaji 
Rao and wrote as follows: — ‘ My father, 
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Nizam-ul-mulk, and you were close friends, 
and yon helped him in all matters, without 
even withdrawing your army from him. He 
has died, and after him, Nash* Jang, my elder 
brother. At last Ghazi-ud-din Khan has also 
perished. I alone remain, and, if my lips too 
are silenced, our name will be obliterated. 
That this may not come to pass, be iny friend 
as of old, nay, ten times more a friend, even 
as I will be to you.’ , Bhaji Bao, reflecting that, 
as Salabat Jang now wished for peace, he must 
have come to his senses, replied as follows:— 
‘ You ask me to remember our former friend¬ 
ship and make peace with you. This gives 
me great joy. We shall be at peace.’ So the 
fighting ceased, and they exchanged visits. 
After some conversation, Bhaji Bao said to 
Salabat Jang:—‘For long, our army helped 
you. If now you need assistance, shall we 
refuse ? So why keep Topasses to help you ? 
I will leave troops with you and we will be at 
peace.’ Salabat Jang then promised Bhaji 
Bao Kliandesh, Berar and Punala and other 
countries under Burhanpur, excepting the 
town of Burhanpur itself, as a jagliir. Then 
Bhaji Bao and Salabat Jang proposed to enter 
Mysore, as the King had not paid the tribute- 
money for ten or twelve years. But when 
they heard of the death of Tara Bai at Satara, 
the Nana set out for Satara, leaving Mulhari 
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Bao Holkar ancl 10,000 horse with Salabat 
Jang. He, Mulhari Bao Holkar, etc., propose 
to invade Mysore. 

Wednesday , December 20 . 1 —I heard this 
morning that Murtaza ’Alt Khan had sent to 
the Governor the following news-letter from 
Vellore:—On the 9th Muharram (correspond¬ 
ing with 3rd Karttigai) a battle was fought 
between Bhaji Bao and Salabat Jang. Both 
suffered heavy losses. As Salabat Jang had 
French help, Bhaji Bao thought that he could 
never overthrow him; so he wrote offering- 
terms, and proposed that if M. Bussy were 
sent to him, he would do as he desired. He 
also sent a vakil. Salabat Jang agreed and 
sent M. Bussy with Shafi’i Sikandar Khan and 
other sardars and nobles, to arrange peace. 
Bhaji Bao sent Mulhari Holkar, his son Appaji 
Holkar, and other sardars, to go some 5 miles 
to meet M. Bussy and escort him in. So 
M. Bussy and Shafi’i Sikandar Khan met Mul¬ 
hari Holkar and Appaji Holkar and embraced, 
enquired after each other’s health, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Sau Bhaji Bao’s camp. Bhaji Bao 
went out to the naubat-khana, embraced 
M. Bussy, received him with great respect and 
took him to his tent, wkere they sat down and 
discussed what was necessary to make peace. 
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He kept M. Bnssy two or three clays, and then 
gave him a feast costing 2,000 rupees, and 
presents as follows :— 

women’s lace-cloths, 7; 
a chain with a pendant; 
a Jcalgi turret ; 
a pearl necklace; 
an elephant with its howdah; 
a caparisoned horse, its trappings em¬ 
broidered with birds of paradise. 

After these presents had been given to 
M. Bussy, Shafi’i Sikandar Khan was given 
cloth and jewels, four articles in number. 

Bhaji Kao’s sardars and nobles gave each 
500 rupees for a feast to M. Bussy, and each 
gave him a dress of honour and a horse. 
M. Bussy then took leave and returned to 
Salabat Jang with Bhaji Bao’s vakil. He then 
related the details of what had taken place. 
It was arranged to pitch a tent midway 
between Salabat Jang’s lashkcir and Bhaji 
Ilao’s wherein the two princes might meet. 
When they had gone thither, Bhaji Bao pre¬ 
sented a nazar to Salabat Jang, and then they 
conversed. Bhaji Bao asked Salabat Jang if 
he would ful hi Ghazi-ud-din Ivlian’s promises. 
Salabat Jang agreed. Bhaji Bao then pro¬ 
mised not to recall the 25.000 horse he had 
in Salabat Jang’s service. During the war 
between the Marathas and Salabat Jang, Saiyid 
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lkar Khan had taken refuge in a fort five 
leagues from Palaki ; hut afterwards Salabat 
Jang sent for him, and on his arrival proposes 
to attack Mysore, with the help of 25,000 horse 
under Mulhari Holkar and others. It has also 
been agreed that these shall have half the 
tribute that may be collected. 

Later the Governor sent for me, and related 
what Murtaza ’Ali Khan had written about 
the peace between Salabat Jang and the Nana, 
but complained that nothing was said about 
Salabat Jang’s being accompanied by 25,000 
Maratha horse under Mulhari Kao or his 
sending for Saiyid Lashkar Khan ; either it 
had been forgotten or the interpreters had left 
it out. I thus paid him my compliments, 
saying, ‘ You enjoy the good fortune of kings. 
As you sent an army to help Salabat Jang, 
what wonder that they overthrew the Mara- 
thas ? You will assuredly conquer the 
Padshah himself and sit upon his throne, 
and at the sound of your name, Padshah, 
viziers, and nobles, Mussalman and Hindu 
alike, all tremble. Your glory dazzles like a 
million suns.’ He was delighted with my 
words. Afterwards taking me up to the first 
story of the Gouvernement , he showed the hall 
plated with silver, containing the great mirror 
that has come from Europe and with the 
windows hung with green velvet curtains 




exclaimed. I replied, ‘ Sir, the longer I behold 
the Gouvernement, the greater is my wonder. 
Howbeit such a palace is but worthy of you.’ 
Hearing my words with great joy, he continued 
to speak about it. We then talked of other 
matters. At last, I took leave and came away. 

Thursday , December 21 }—The following 
letter has been received from Varadappa 
Nayakkan, son of Mannaru Nayakkan at 
Vellore :—‘ I took leave of you in order to go 
to Gingee ; but as M. Le Gris had gone to 
Vellore, I came hither. He was sent here with 
13 soldiers by the Governor to make ready the 
Vellore fort. Nawab Murtaza ’All Khan has 
written to the Governor, and he is making' 
guns ready to oppose the English who are 
marching against this place. The Governor 
wrote to me to procure the escape of the 50 
Frenchmen and 3 officers who were imprisoned 
at Arcot. I sent men about this business to 
the Nawab and to the Europeans ; but when 
all was ready, the English learnt it, chained 
the men two and two together, and at nine 
o’clock on the morning of December 10, sent 
the 3 officers by palankin to Madras with an 
escort of 200 sepoys, 50 Europeans, and 2 guns. 1 2 


1 10th Margali, Angirasa. 

2 Cf. Frnich Correspondence, 1752, pp. 117-118, and the letters from 
Fascaud, op. cit„ pp. 134 and 135. 
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The N awab is making guns ready for battle. 
I think he will attack Arcot when he receives 
the Governor’s orders after Morari Bao’s arrival. 
At midnight on December 9, the Nawab 
received a letter from Salabat Jang. lie wrote 
that there had been two battles, one on the 8th 
Muharram, and the other on the 9th. 1 Mulhari 
Holkar, the Maratlia who came from Delhi 
with 40,000 horse, joined Bhaji Bao and per¬ 
suaded him to break the agreement that had 
been made, declaring that he had a lakh and a 
half of horse and that the Padshah at ] )olhi 
was powerless. So he attacked. 1,000 or 
1,500 horses and many Marathas were killed. 
Mulhari Holkar himself was wounded ; and 
about 400 of our Europeans also fell. 2 Then 
Bhaji Bao offered terms. M. Bussy, Namat-ul- 
lah Klian, Shafi’i Sikandar Khan and Mu’tabar 
Khan visited Bhaji Bao, who gave to 
M. Bussy an elephant, a horse with silver trap¬ 
pings, a sarpech , a pendant, a pearl necklace, a 
pair of pearl ear-rings and four jewels ; and to 
the three nobles he gave dresses of honour. 
Then he dismissed them. Salabat Jang offered 
Bhaji Bao half his country, the Burhanpur 
country and others, and 35 per cent, of the 
Arcot revenues, provided he would do as 
M. Bussy advised. M. Bussy intends to march 


1 November 15 and 1G. 

2 i.e .. about as many Europeans as Bussy had with him altogether ! 
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to Seringapatarn or Pondicherv according to 
the Governor’s orders. Salabat Jang wrote to 
the Nawab, that the Maratha Raghoji would 
be sent to Pondicherv with 25,000 horse. I 
arrived here on the fourteenth day, and wrote 
this for your honour’s information. Wherever 
I be, I am your slave, and shall prosper so far 
as you deem me yours. Eemcmber this, there¬ 
fore, and send me your commands. Our 
Muzaffar Khan, who was at Kandanur, made 
terms with Bhaji Kao and joined him on 
receiving a lakh and a half of rupees. 1 After 
Bhaji Kao and M. Bussy had made peace, 
Muzaffar Khan was cast into chains and 
imprisoned by M. Bussy. The peace was mado 
near Ilakki, a Raja Chandrasenan’s country. 
Salabat Jang has bestowed on M. Bussy the 
title of Ghazanfar Jang.’ 


Friday, December 22 ; 5 —Balaji Ghorpade 
(Morari Kao’s man), Naro Pandit, Govinda Kao, 
Subba Kao, Krishnachari, and others who 
arrived last night, visited the Governor at ten 
o’clock this morning. Papayya Pillai and 
Madananda Pandit met them at the Fort-gate 
and conducted them into the presence of the 
Governor and Madame. Morari Rao’s letter 
was then delivered to the Governor with a list 
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ofhis 22 demands. When they had said their 
say, the- Governor told “them to return this 
afternoon, when he would discuss matters with 
them, and write an answer to Morari Bao. 
Then they were given rosewater and pan supqrl 
and dismissed to their lodgings. 

Balaji Ghorpade, Naro Pandit, Govinda 
Bao, Subba Bao, Krishnachari and others 
visited the Governor at three o’clock this after¬ 
noon. Papayya Pillai and Madananda Pandit 
were present. I hear the following passed 
about the treaty to be concluded between the 
Governor and Morari Bao. The latter demands 
a jaghir besides certain forts, a lease of 
certain countries, and the Sirpi, Yadiki and 
Tadpatri countries in jaghir. When the list of 
22 demands was given to the Governor, he 
agreed to them all except the grant of the 
Sirpi, Yadiki and Tadpatri countries. They 
then asked instead that these should be given 
on lease ; he answered that he would not give 
Sirpi but would consider giving Yadiki and 
Tadpatri on lease, if that would satisfy them. 
They agreed, and said, regarding the' Arcot 
chautli, that by Ms treaty to the northward with 
Bhaji Bao, Salabat Jang had agreed to grant 
it and that Fatteh Singh, etc., were coming 
with 20,000 horse. The Governor replied 
that, in spite of their coming, he would give 
Morari Bao, the Carnatic chauth, on condition 
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that he assisted to drive them out. The 
Maratha vakils then asked about the sowcar’s 
bond. The Governor agreed to pay a lakh aud 
a quarter of rupees a month, besides the present 
agreed upon, one lakh immediately and another 
lakh in a month. He also agreed to give ele¬ 
phants, horses and jewels set with rubies as 
presents at the meeting, to send M. Albert (the 
Councillor) and Papayya Pillai to meet Morari 
Pao at Tiruvakkarai, and to receive him with 
such respect as was shown to Hidayat Mulii- 
ud-din Khan during his visit. Both parties 
took oath to perform this, setting their finger 
marks in saffron on the treaty. The Governor 
also wrote to Morari Rao asking him to move 
from Padirappuliyur to Tiruvakkarai. He also 
asked Balaji Ghorpade and others to write 
similar letters. He gave a gate-pass for the 
letters to be carried by a camel-driver and 
ten horsemen, whom he ordered to Make 
ready. He gave Balaji Rao a chain with a 
pendant, a piece of broad-cloth and a dross of 
honour ; Naro Pandit, Govinda Rao and 
Subba Rao, received a piece of broad-cloth 
and a dross of honour bach. Without Balaji 
Rao’s knowledge, the Governor and Madame 
privately called Naro Pandit, Govinda Rao 
and Subba Rao aside and told them if they 
could by any means secure Morari Rao’s 
assistance, they should be gratified. They 
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were then dismissed to their lodgings. At ten 
o’clock to-night the camel-driver and horsemen 
were despatched, but found the gate closed, 
and the officer there refused to let them out. 
So they returned to Balaji Kao’s lodgings. 

I think the Governor was overhasty in pro¬ 
mising to show the same respect to Morari 
Rao as was shown to Hidayat Muhi-ud-din 
Khan. But we shall see what he actually 
does. 

Friday , December 29}—l hear that the 
following news, 18 days old, has been received 
by Naganna Nayakkan, Govardhana Das’s 
gumastah, from Salabat Jang’s camp :—When 
Salabat Jang was about to march to settle the 
Carnatic, Bliaji Rao asked why he should go 
thither, and offered to send his own army. 
When Salabat Jang persisted, Bliaji Rao replied 
that Gliazi-ud-din Khan had granted him the 
Carnatic, and, desiring him to confirm the 
grant, proposed that he himself should march 
to settle it, while Salabat Jang proceeded to 
Aurangabad. Salabat Jang could not oppose 
his words, so he marched with his army to¬ 
wards Aurangabad and halted at Avasippudi- 
gai, while Bliaji Rao encamped at Aminabad, 
six kos from Avasippudigai. Bliaji Rao’s 
younger brother, Raghunatlia Rao, and 
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Sadasiva Rao are at Bidar with 30,000 horse on 
their way to the Carnatic. 

As it was decided to send M. Barthelemy 
to take charge of Karikal, I visited him. I also 
sent for Appaji Ayyan and Manga chiya Pillai, 
the gumastahs of the Company’s Karikal mer¬ 
chants, and told them to get a set of gold 
buttons worth 50 pagodas for the occasion of 
their visit. I requested M. Barthelemy with 
compliments to protect the Company’s Karikal 
merchants and assist their business. He pro¬ 
mised to do so. I also asked him to treat my 
Kandappan at Karikal with kindness, and 
mentioned other matters also. He agreed, and 
desired me to write a letter to Kandappan for 
him to take. I therefore showed him a letter 
(of which I have kept a copy) containing the 
details of wliat I had mentioned, had it sealed, 
and then gave it him. I also gave him a letter 
for the merchants, paid my respects, and came 
away. 
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Monday , January 1 }—I hear to-day that our. 
people have seized a letter from Sau Bhaji 
Kao on its way to Pratab Singh, Kaja of 
Tanjore, and have brought the karkaras before 
the Governor. He ordered them to stand aside 
while he read it. It says :—‘ I have made 
peace with the Pondichery General Sahib. 
You should be one with him and act as he 
desires. Moreover, although Chanda Sahib 
owed the Sarkar large sums, you knowingly 
joined the enemy Muhammad ’All Khan, and 
slew Chanda Sahib for which you are answer- 
able. If now you take off the head of Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan, the causer of disturbances, 
your fault will be taken away. Otherwise you 
remain responsible. Therefore know this and 
behave with wisdom.’ When he had read this, 
the Governor in delight sent for the two har¬ 
karas and gave them two rupees each. He 
ordered a copy of the letter to be taken and 
the messengers to be sent off by boat so as to 
reach Karikal this evening with their letter. 
He promised ten rupees to the boat-people if 
the letter were delivered without delay. He 
also wrote and despatched a letter to 
M. Barthelemy, the chief of Karikal, ordering 
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the Raja of Tanj ore’s letter to bo forwarded 
at once. 

Ilyas Khan to-day visited Papayya Pillai 
and demanded the balance still due to Morari 
Rao. Papayya Pillai replied that he ought to 
have ten per cent, on what Morari Pao received 
and offered to pay the balance with that deduc¬ 
tion. Ilyas Khan replied angrily, ‘ Did you 
arrange the matter for us ? We settled it for 
ourselves with M. Albert as interpreter. Why 
should we give you any thing ?’ So they began 
to quarrel violently, and Ilyas Khan taking off 
his shoe, offered to beat Papayya Pillai. Then 
Guntur Pali Chetti intervened, and agreed to 
pay the balance himself, thus pacifying both, 
and saying that Papayya Pillai had nothing 
to do with the matter. Thereupon Ilyas Khan 
departed. 

To-day the Governor received a letter from 
Sau Bliaji Rao. I hear it runs as follows :— 
‘ Peace has been made with Salabat Jang; I 
Pave sent Raghoba with 30,000 horse to settle 
the Carnatic. You should therefore assist 
him. I and Salabat Jang are advancing upon 
Mysore.’ The Governor was overjoyed at this, 
gave the messengers 40 rupees and two tur¬ 
bans, and ordered a reply to be written. 

Muzaffar Khan has written two letters, one 
to his family and the other to me, saying that 
he had retired, in disgust at the conduct of the 
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mutineers, with 16 troopers to the camp of 
Bhaji Bao, who maintained him ; that when 
Bhaji Bao desired him to return to the 
Carnatic, he replied that he had come in high 
position but had lost everything and therefore 
could not return ; on which Bhaji Bao pro¬ 
mised to give him whatever he needed, as 
usual, so he had consented. 

Morari Bao’s vakil, Subba Bao, went to 
the Governor to-day, and complained that 
Papayya Pillai had not paid all that was duo 
and that he had given a bond for a lakh and a 
half of rupees for the present. The' Governor 
angrilv struck the table with his hand and sent 
three peons to fetch Papayya Pillai. When 
he came, the Governor asked him wliv he had 
not paid the full amount due to Morari Bao 
and whether he had had orders to write a lakh 
and a half when only a lakh had been promised. 
Papayya Pillai replied that he had paid the 
amount all but a small balance, that he had 
sent to Ilyas Khan about the payment, and 
that he had never written a lakh and a half 
in the matter of the present. Then in the 
Governor’s very presence ho and Subba Bao 
abused each other. Subba Bao told Papayya 
Pillai that till lately he had lived by begging 
and that ho had only come by wealth by the 
Governor’s favour. As it had been arranged 
that Ilyas Khan should come and tell the 
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Governor that Papayya Pillai had paid the 
amount, he now did so, and thus Subha Pao 
and Papayya Pillai made it up. The Governor 
told Ilyas Khan that in ten days he would give 
him whatever money he wanted, and asked 
him to write to Morari Pao to bring Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan’s head with him. Then Ilyas 
Khan, Papayya Pillai, Subba Pan and the rest 
departed. 

Wednesday, January 31 .' — I hear the 
Governor had news this afternoon that our 
army encamped near Tiruviti had attacked 
Muhammad ’All Khan’s army. Muhammad 
’Ali Klnin, the English, etc., being unable to 
resist, fled towards Fort St. David. Our people 
are besieging the small party left in xiruviti 
fort and will take the fort. Venkatanara- 
nappa Ayyan, vakil of Nandi Raja of Mysore, 
has received the same news and informed the 
Governor. The Mysore vakil also told the 
Governor that the Raja of Mysore, by tricking 
the English and Muhammad ’All Khan, had 
taken the fort of Tricliinopoly, imprisoned 
some and killed the rest. The Mysoreans have 
entertained the 100 French soldiers formerly 
imprisoned there, and have posted them at the 
fort gates and on the batteries. All are re¬ 
joicing at this. I also was rejoicing at this 
news, having gone to the nut-godown, when 
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Governor’s peon called me. It was six 
o’clock. The Governor, his wife, M. du 
Bausset, M. Le Blanc and other Europeans 
were in the hall on the cast side of the 
Governor’s house, with Venkatanaranappay- 
yaii, vakil of Nandi Baja of Mysore. On 
seeing me, he came towards me and asked what 
news I had had from Tiruviti. I told him (as I 
have written above) the news about Tiruviti 
and Trichinopoly. He replied, ‘ M. Dusaus- 
saye 1 writes that Muhammad ’A li Khan and 
his army with the English, Mr. Lawrence, etc., 
abandoned Tiruviti and marched eastwards 
towards Fort St. David. When they had gone 
about four miles, the Maratha horse having 
learnt of this, fell upon Muhammad ’All 
Khan’s troops with great fury and M. Dusaus- 
saye was marching as well. Half an hour ago, 
when I was watching upstairs, I heard mus¬ 
ketry and cannon from Tiruppadirippuliyur 
and Tiruvendipuram and could even see tho 
flashes. We must find out. Further news will 
explain everything.’ I said that that was true. 

He then said carelessly, ‘ The Mysore people 
have taken the fort by a stratagem, released a 
hundred of our people who were imprisoned by 
Muhammad ’All Khan, and are now employing 
them to guard the fort. But they only took 
it by a trick.’ He talked thus for half an 

i Appointed Ensign 1733 ; promoted Sous-lieutenant in 1741 ; 
Captain 1750. 
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hour, and then went downstairs. I went 
with him, and we saw Muhammad Tavakkal 
and other Muhammadans. The Governor 
asked him if he had heard the news about 
Tiruviti and the fate of Muhammad ’All Ivlian s 
army. He replied, ‘ I am always praying 
God to bless you with victory, that we may 
live happily under your shadow. I hear that 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan has fled and that our 
people have taken Tiruviti.’ The Governor 
asked if he had heard that here or had received 
the news from outside, die said that he 
had no people going to and fro and that he 
had only repeated the news received here. 

«Then, it may not he true,’ the Governor said ; 

‘ wo must wait awhile.’ He then went away. 
I went to the nut-godown and thence came 

home at half-past eight. 

I hoard at nine o’clock to-night that 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan had reached Fort St. 
David with his army, and that our people 
were attacking Tiruviti foit. 

I heard to-day that ’Abd-ul-wahab Khan 
and the English had attacked Ayyan Sastvi, 
the amaldar of Tiruvottiyur, Kondavetti Srini- 
vasan and Pir Muhammad (Abu-Muhammad s 
younger brother) who had with them 2,000 
foot, that they were unable to resist and fled to 
Chetpattu, losing 300 muskets and 4 cannon. 
Their sepoys fled in all directions. 
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FEBEUAEY 1753. 

• Saturday , February 10? — On January 1, the 
inhabitants of Covelong, Taiyur, Semmanjeri 
and other villages, with the assistance of tank* 
diggers from Madras, were compelled to dig 
pits at seven o’clock at night at the foot of the 
northern wall of the fort, 4 cubits apart; and 
by midnight they had dug out nearly a third 
of the wall. 1 2 Next day when this was done, 
barrels of gunpowder were buried in them and 
kept in position by logs of the tamarind trees 
that had been cut down in the town. In the 
next five days pits were similarly dug in the 
eastern Avail, filled with barrels of powder and 
propped up with logs of tamarind. The same 
was done in the western wall in five days; in 
the south wall the same also in the same time, 
but the parts about the gate Avere left intact. 
Thus in 19 days (sic) pits Avere dug all round 
the fort, and barrels of poAvder buried, and 
covered with logs of tamarind. Then the 
cannon, etc., in the fort Avere sent to Madras 
by catamarans, and the north wall was blown 
up by a train, and then the Avest wall; but in 
the east wall, the place ' Avliere the flag-staff 


1 3rd Mdsi Angirasa. 

2 The razing of Covelong fort was reported to be a matter of more 
than usual difficulty, as the walls were double and the space between 
filled with sand. Military Consultations , 1752, p. 








stood was left. On the south side the gate 
alone was left. All the houses in the fort hut 
one were destroyed and the batteries on the 
hills outside the fort were demolished ; 3 
maistries and 17 coolies were left to level the^ 
ground ; the rest were sent oil to Madras. The 
great and small guns, field-pieces and other 
weapons, the rafters, doors, beams, chairs, 
boxes,' mirrors, gun-carriages, reapers, etc., 
in the fort, and other materials taken from 
the demolished houses, and the goods, paddy 
and other provisions found in the house of 
Bade Sahib’s son, Miyan Sahib, were sent 
away, some in chelingas and catamarans, and 
the rest by land. Goods are still being sent 
away. Captain Smith, 1 the Captain of Cove- 
long, stayed there till February 7, in the one 
house that had not been pulled down. Twenty 
soldiers and Topasses, 50 Coffrees, 60 sepoys 
and 20 coolies are still there, some near the 
gate and others in temporary sheds built in 
the town. In place ot the batteries that ha a e 
been pulled down east and west of the gate, 4 
small guns have been mounted on earthworks. 
Ton cannon have been put aboard a one- 
masted sloop from Madras, and ton more with 
carriages are on the beach, ready to be sent by 
sea. When formerly Madras was captured, 


• This was Joseph Smith, at this time a lieutenant. 
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cannon were sent by ship from Madras to 
Pondichery ; but the ship sank between Tiru- 
vadandai and Covelong ; so under our manage¬ 
ment divers were sent who recovered some of 
them. Some were sent to Chingleput and 
Covelong, and the remaining 37 are in the 
roads. Six of these have been sent to Madras 
and the rest are still there. 

The Governor asked if Sau Bliaji Rao was 
really coming with a large army to settle 
Arcot, as the English and Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan say. I replied, ‘ It is true. But men 
say that he is really coming to see you and 
with your orders to subdue the English, 
Muhammad ’All Khan, etc.’ He smiled and 
spoke of his former attack on the Portuguese 
and capture of Bassein. 1 1 then took leave 
and came home. 

I heard this evening that Nagesa Rao who 
had been released yesterday had been again 
imprisoned in the Nayinar’s house, and ordered 
by the Go vernor to pay a fine of 20,000 rupees. 

, Friday , February 16 . 2 —This morning after 
reporting the news to tho Governor, I went to 
the sorting godown, and came home at noon. 
The Governor was busy with his letters for 


1 The Marathas captured Bassein in 1739. See Danvers, Portuguese 
in India , Yol. II, pp. 410-411. 

2 9th Mdsi % Jngirasa. 
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Europe, so lie had no leisure to talk, but went 
upstairs. 

M. du Bausset told me to-day that an 
English officer, 8 soldiers and 200 sepoys who 
were marching from Devanampattanam to 
Tiruviti with a gun and provisions were 
attacked by 1,000 or 2,000 men under ’ Ali Khan, 
belonging to the French army, and 2,000 of 
Morari Kao’s horse ; the officer and all his 
people were killed and the cannon, muskets 
and provisions were carried to our camp. 1 
The good news was reported to the Governor 
last night, and ho told every one about it 
with great joy. I also heard this from other 
sources; but as the Governor was busy and 
did not talk to me, he did not mention it. 

I also hear that, as Blniji Kao is expected 
shortly, the Governor sent for his vakil, Sama 
Kao, and spoke encouragingly to him, and not 
only promised to give an order for batta on 
account of the killas but gave a bond for 10 
lakhs of rupees on the poligars, killedars and 
jaghirdars. But the other said that was no 
use, as the killedars and jaghirdars mentioned 
had no killas or jaghirs now. The Governor 
and Madame assured him that they had, and 
that the money would be paid. 


1 This appears to be the incident described by Orme, \ o). 1, 

p.277. 
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Nandi Baja has written to the Mysore 
vakil, Yenkatanaranappa Ayyanas follows:— 
‘ BalajiBao’s troops are at Sirpi in our territory, 
and therefore he is marching against us. If 
all our troops are gathered together, we can 
overthrow them, however many they he. 
Devaraja Ayyan, the chief dalavai, has desired 
me to leave sufficient men at Srirangam and 
join him. I have therefore set out in a fortu¬ 
nate hour, and shall march to-morrow towards 
Mysore. If you carry out my orders, and 
secure their help, the Pondichery people and 
Morari Bao will unite and prevent Bhaji Bao 
from ever crossing the passes. Then we will 
drive out the English and Muhammad ’All 
Khan, capture Trichinopoly, Arcot, etc., and, 
according to the agreement, we will keep 
Trichinopoly and they can have the Arcot 
subah. If this is not accepted, come away.’ 
On reading this, the Governor and Madame 
said, ‘ They are mere potters, people who make 
vessels of clay; that is why they say nothing 
in reply to our letter, but write about some¬ 
thing else.’ Thus they ordered a letter to be 
written. A letter was therefore written, put 
into a cover, and, I hear, despatched to-day by 
harkaras. 1 

5 As the foregoing shows, it was indeed only the invasion of Mysore 
by the Marathas and Salabat Jang that enabled Dupleix a little later 
to get his astonishingly good terms from Mysore. 
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I heard to-night that the English had seized 
the Tiruvannanallur and old Gingee jaghirs 
and killas. 

I also heard to-niglit that Papayya Pillai 
who has long had leprosy, has boils as large as 
nun a fruit all over his body, and passes blood 
with his urine; his skin has grown hard and 
the sores are on his face and near his eyes; so 
he has taken medicine, abstained from salt, 
and kept at home out of shame and weakness. 
But now two days alone remain out of the 
month allowed him in which to find a lakh 
and a quarter of rupees for Morari Bao; and 
as the Governor has been beating, kicking and 
abusing him to make him pay, he has at last 
gone out and visited Guntur Bali Clietti, Yira 
Chetti and others, to urge them to arrange for 
the money. 
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MAECH 1753. 

Wednesday , March 7. 1 —As to-day was the 
first day of tlic Europeans’ fast, 2 the Governor 
went to the church, hoard mass, and was 
smeared with holy ash, according to the cus¬ 
tom. When he returned, I paid my respects and 
reported the news. He then told M. Albert to 
go to Valudavur to meet Murtaza ’All Khan 3 
and return with him at six o’clock in the 
evening. 

M. Albert and Papayya Pillai.set out at two 
o’clock this afternoon with horses belonging to 
Muzaffar Khan and others, 20 in all. When 
they reached Arumpatai Pillai’s Choultry, they 
saw Murtaza ’All Khan advancing in state 
with seven or eight Muhammadan nobles, 
horsemen and foot. M. Albert and the others 
greeted Murtaza ’All Khan and his company, 
and conducted them hither. At six o’clock 
they entered by the Valudavur gate, where the 
soldiers were drawn up. A salute of 11 guns 
was fired from the corner battery west of the 
Madras gate. When he approached the Fort 
gate, his palankin was stopped, and the 
Governor sent M. Guillard and M. du Bausset 

2 [23tli HTdsi], Angirasa. 

2 i.e.y Lent 

3 This was the visit from which after having been proclaimed 
Naw&b, Murtazil ’All retired, ‘ convinced,’ as Orine says, ‘for the first 
time in his life that he had met a cunniuger man than himself.’ 
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to receive him. They went accordingly. 
Murtaza ’All Khan was desired to quit his 
palankin and M. Albert conducted him in and 
presented him to M. Guillardand M. du Bausset. 
When they had embraced one another, Murtaza 
’Ali Khan went in, accompanied by 5 or 6 nobles 
and ’Ali Sahib Salik, who has come with him, 
and 5 or 6 servants; but their torches and other 
marks of honour were left outside. However, 
as they had no torches, as there was no moon, 
and they were strangers, Europeans were sent 
to guide them. The Governor was waiting at 
the foot of the staircase in the Gouvernement. 
Murtazci ’Ali Ivhan and the others entered. 
When they had greeted and embraced each 
other, they sat on chairs together downstairs 
where the Governor was holding his office. 
A salute of 15 guns was fired. ’Ali Sahib Salik 
and others who accompanied Murtaza ’Ali 

Khan offered nazars to the Governor. Then 

% 

the Governor enquired after Murtaza ’All 
Khan’s health. Papayya Pillai went and 
stood by Murtaza ’Ali Klian who said something 
in Persian. As he cannot speak Persian, he 
had to ask Madananda Pandit what had been 
said and Madananda Pandit told him. Per¬ 
ceiving this, the Governor angrily told Papay¬ 
ya Pillai to go away. So ho went shamefacedly . 
After talking a while, the Governor went 
upstairs to Madame, leading Murtaza ’Ali Klian 
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by the hand, while ’All Sahib Salik and others, 
Madananda Pandit and Papayya Pillai depart¬ 
ed. After Murtaza ’All Ivhan had conversed 
with Madame, he was given rose water, and 
pan supdri, and they all came downstairs. As 
I was there, the Governor ordered me to tell 
Yinayaka Pillai to supply Murtaza ’All Khan 
with abundance of provisions. So I sent for 
him, told him the Governor’s orders, and 
permitted him to go. At half-past eight 
Murtaza ’Ali Khan departed to M. Dumas’ 
garden, where everything was ready. The 
conversation between the Governor and Mur¬ 
taza ’Ali Khan took place thusMurtaza ’Ali 
Khan spoke to ’Ali Sahib Salik, who told 
Madananda Pandit, who interpreted to the 
Governor. 

This Murtaza ’Ali Ivhan was not treated 
with a tithe of the respect that was shown to 
Morari Rao. 

The following are the presents given to 
M. Albert, Papayya Pillai and others when 
they received Murtaza Ali Khan at Arumpatai 
Pillai’s Choultry :•— 

To M. Albert, a horse and a dress of 
honour; 

to Papayya Pillai, a horse and a dress of 
honour; 

to Venkatanarasu (Madananda Pandit’s 
son-in-law), a dress of honour; 
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to Vinayaka Pillai who took provisions 
at night, a dress of honour ; and 

to Periya Parasurama Pillai’s son, a dress 
of honour. 

I heard that these presents had been given. 

Thursday , March 8 }—When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he was coming down¬ 
stairs, so I reported the news. He asked if I 
had seen Murtaza ’xVli Khan. I said I had. 
He then said, ‘ M. Carvalho’s uncle on the 
mother’s side, M. St. Hilaire, 1 2 used to live at 
Yellore. He must be the father of this man 
Murtaza ’Ali Khan, else why should ho have 
wished to murder any one or to run away? 
He is a mean fellow, quite unfit for his posi¬ 
tion.’ When the Governor thus expressed his 
disapproval of Murtaza ’Ali Khan, I replied 
according to his wish, and said that he was 
nothing like a nobleman. 


1 29th Mem , Jngirasa. 

2 There seem to have been two men of this name in India in the 
early part of the 18th century. One was a sea-faring man, who 
married a girl, said to have been English, but whose maiden name 1 
have not been able to determine. She afterwards married a man 
uamed Holcomb, and finally died at IVTadras, in 1/91, over 90 \ ears old. 
By her first husband she had a daughter, Marie St. Hilaire, who 
married Francisco Carvalho, merchant of Madras and Pondichery. 
The other St. Hilaire was a surgeon, who is mentioned in connection 
with Arcot affairs in 1718 and again in 1724. (Lettres et Conventions t 
p. 16 ; and Deliberations du Conseil SupJrieur , 1724-35, p 15.) This 
surgeon and the mariner were. I believe, brothers ; so that the surgeon 
was uncle to Francisco Carvalho’s wife. Perhaps this is the connec¬ 
tion alluded to by Dupleix. 
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The Governor then asked if Muhammad 
All Khan had yet fled, since no rice or other 
provisions could reach him. I replied, ‘ As 
our army has closely surrounded Muhammad 
’Ali Khan, what else can he do ? But Bhaji 
Rao has written to him holding out hopes of 
assistance, 1 2 so he still lingers ; and the English 
too are not altogether willing to abandon him. 
If the letter had not come, the English would 
have deserted him and then he must have fled.’ 
He agreed. 

Monday , March 26 }—When Murtaza ’Ali 
Khan visited the Governor this afternoon to 
take leave, the Governor gave him presents 
according to the Telugu list copied below. 
After this the Governor bestowed on him the 
title of Zulbasar Jang, and gave suitable 
presents to the Muhammadan nobles and 
gumastahs who had come with him. A 
salute of fifteen guns was fired at the Fort. 
Murtaza ’Ali Khan then took leave of the 
Governor and Madame, and departed by the 
Yaludavur gate. He is staying the night at 
Arumpatai Pillai’s Choultry, where he is to 
be entertained by Yinayaka Pillai. A salute 
of eleven guns was fired at the Gate when he 


1 Iii January a vakil from IMl&ji Rfio is said to be with Lawrence. 
i.e., at camp, and so, presumably with Muhammad Ali. (Onne 
Manuscripts, India , Vol. Ill, f. 042.) 

2 lVh Panguni s Angirasa. 





departed. Papayya Pillai and Madananda 
Pandit escorted him to Arumpatai Pillai’s 
Choultry. When the entertainment was over 
at midnight, Murtaza ’All Khan and others 
ate the feast and accepted the presents 
provided by Vinayaka Pillai ; and then moved 
to the tents pitched about a mile off. There 
Papayya Pillai and Madananda Pandit told 
him that the Governor had ordered them to 
demand the three lakhs he had promised, and 
added, ‘What is the use of your going to 
Vellore now ? Go to Tiruvannamalai and 
thence to Tirukkalur, Kalkurichipandiyam, 
Sankarapuram and other places, to collect the 
revenues due from those places. Thus you 
will weaken the enemy.’ Murtaza ’Ali Khan 
replied, ‘ You say truly, but how can I now 
give the three lakhs of rupees which you 
demand ? I will pay according to the agree¬ 
ment. What is the use of my going to 
Tiruvannamalai? I have 2,000 horse at Vel¬ 
lore ; so I shall go there, pay them, and then 
proceed to Arcot, collecting my forces. If I 
occupy Arcot, the rest will easily be taken. 
I have only few men with me, and what can 
they do ? I must go to Vellore, settle affairs 
there, and then seize Tiruvannamalai and 
other places; otherwise tho enemy will 
advance with his forces and ruin the plan. 
They replied, ‘ Morari Kao has joined us and 
37 
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must be paid monthly according to our agree¬ 
ment. He mil be of great help. Therefore 
give us at least a lakh of rupees, to be paid to 
him.’ He pondered a little, and, being desirous 
to get away quietly, AvithoUt being troubled to 
remain, 1 * patted Papayya Pillai on the back, 
saying, l I Avill send the money as soon as .1 
reach Yellore and do exactly as you advise. 
You must Avait till then.’ He was then given 
a mansab of 2,000 horse and a nagara. He 
took leave and departed with great j oy. He is 
going to Gingee ; but it is not known whether 
he will proceed to Yellore or Tiruvannamalai. 

Sama Rao, Sau Bhaji Rao’s vakil, came to 
my house at nine o’clock to-night, to take leave 
before returning to Bhaji Rao. ‘ It is well,’ I 
said and despatched him with a few words of 
compliments and presents. 

The following news to-day reached Bukkanji 
Kasi Das’s shop from Salabat Jang’s camp 
Salabat Jang has seized Kondavedu, Guntur, 
etc., given as a jaghir to Monsieur 3 and 
Kambampettai, etc., given as a jaghir to Shaikh 
Ibrahim. He has also dismissed 5,000 or 6,000 
sepoys who were serving under them ; and 


i Cf. Orme, History, Vol. I. p. 278. The passage in the text 

affords the most illuminating commentary on xlie historian’s remarks. 

3 Sc. Bussy. The districts mentioned had been granted him 
personally after the war with BfilAji Rao in 1752, and he had made 
them over to the French Company. 








ordered the remaining sepoys to be. paid only 
6 rupees a month or be sent away. He has 
also dismissed M. Goupil who is about to 
depart. 1 2,80,000 rupees are owing to the 
sepoys who have been dismissed, and he has 
given a sanad for this amount to be collected 
in Masulipatam. Saiyid Lashkar. Khan, Sanoji 
Nimbalakar and Raja Ramachandra Rao have 
joined together. Saiyid Lashkar Khan is 
Diwan and manages everything. They will 
collect the money due there and then proceed 
to Hyderabad. 

xuesday, Mafch 27?— I hear to-day that a 
salute of eleven guns was fired from the 
Yaludavur fort when Murtaza ’All Khan who 
departed yesterday evening, passed by that 
place. I have hoard nothing else. 

Friday , March 30 ?—I went and paid my 
respects to the Governor, when he came down¬ 
stairs this morning at half-past seven. He 
was drinking tea. He asked the news. When 
I had reported to him the news of the choultry 
and the Company’s merchants’ godown, etc., ho 
asked about Muhammad ’All Khan at Tiruviti. 
I replied that I had heard that Morari Rao 

1 When Bussy went to Masulipatam, on account of ill health, he 
left Goupil in command. For the beginning of this intrigue to get rid 
of the French, see a curious report from a spy in English service 
ap. Country Correspondence, 1753, p. 66. 

2 isch Panguni , Jngirasa. 

9 21st Panguni , Jngirasa. 
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with our horse and M. La Volonte Konap- 
parangi , etc., had seized Tiruvendipuram 
yesterday. He replied, ‘ The Tiruvendipuram 
temple has certainly been seized; but no 
English foot or sepoys were there, and only 
20 or 30 bags of rice that the Pindaris have 


carried off, together with four 6-pounders 
which have been seized. I hear that Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan is in great difficulty for money 
and provisions. Is this true ? ’ ‘ It is, I 

replied; ‘that is why he has put a gairison 
in Tiruviti and is going to Cuddalore. The 
tappal-people and travellers from there say 
that he means to return to Tiruviti after col¬ 
lecting provisions.’ He replied that he would 
fiud it difficult to remain there. I explained 
that I had only reported what was said that 
he was certainly going to Cuddalore. 








APRIL 1753. 

Monday, April 2 }—As the Yanam cloth was 
being sorted at the Port this morning, I went 
there at half-past ’six, and remained at the 
sorting-godown. When I heard that the Gov¬ 
ernor had come down to drink tea, I went 
and salaamed. As I approached, he said, 
‘ When Dost Muhammad, Morari Mo and his 
younger brother Bhujanga Rao, with their and 
our armies, were about to attack Tiruviti fort 
at ten o’clock yesterday, Muhammad ’Ali Khan 
and the English with their troops and seven 
or eight guns from Fort St. David approached 
within about three miles ; on this, our people 
and Morari Rao’s, except those posted to attack 
the fort, advanced against Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan. A few of our soldiers, an officer and 
a few sepoys were killed ; on which our men 
retreated. But Bhujanga Rao, Morari Rao’s 
younger brother, who was attacking the fort 
ditch, fell upon the enemy. Morari Rao and 
500 of his troopers fought bravely, threw the 
enemy into confusion, and took their guns 
and provisions. Muhammad ’Ali Khan and 
his bakhshi (whose name I do not know) who 
were on horseback were wounded by bullets 
and fell; on which the cry arose in Persian, 


1 24th Panyiini , Anglrasa. 
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“ The Nawab has been wounded by a bullet; 
fetch his palankin.” But one of the cannon¬ 
balls of the people in the fort who were firing 
at our side from behind, carried off Bliujanga 
Bao’s head ; and killed two jemadars besides, 
Another shot almost struck Morari Bao, and 
killed his horse which fell with him. So there 
was great confusion. Others of Morari Bao’s 
people were killed ; but the enemy lost more. 
Although our army retreated, the Maraihas 
fought gloriously. If they had only had guns, 
not a man of the enemy would have escaped. 
They showed two or three times as much 
courage as they usually do, and our people 
disappointed them. I shall send M. Albert 
and M. de Kerjean to Morari Bao with a letter 
of condolence, a dress of honour and a Mocha 
horse. I will tell them to condole with him, 
and return when they have presented the 
dress of honour and the horse. I have also 
ordered the naubat not to be beaten in the Fort 
for three days.’— 4 It is well,’ I said. He then 
summoned the Topass horse-maistry, and 
asked him to bring the Arab horse that came 
from Mocha. He also told Appu to fetch a 
silver bridle, which he had received. Tyagu 
was ordered to give a dress of honour worth a 
hundred rupees. When he had sent for M. 
Albert, he went upstairs ; Dost Muhammad 
went home, and I to the sorting godown. 
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1 received a note of tlie 38 bales of Yanam cloth 
that has been packed, and went to my office. 

M. Albert, M. de Kerjean and Papayya Pillai 
went ta camp to-day according to the Gover¬ 
nor’s orders, with the dress of honour and 
horse to condole with Morari Kao. 

Tuesday , April 3. 1 —[ ]• 

Wednesday , April 4r —I hear the Governor 
has received a letter saying that Sau Bhaji 
Rao, who was attacking Seringapatam, has 
agreed to withdraw to Satara, on receiving 80 
lakhs of rupees, and has already marched four 
leagues that way. 3 

When I had reported the news to the 
Governor at half-past seven this morning, he 
told me in Dost Muhammad’s presence, to 
listen to his report of the Port St. David news 
which was as follows ‘ There was a battle 
near the Tiruviti fort on Sunday, when Muh¬ 
ammad ’Ali Khan was approaching from Port 
St. David. Muhammad ’Ali Khan was 
wounded by a bullet and carried into Tiiu\ iti 
fort in a palankin. Tlie major and 120 men 
have certainly been killed ; it is uncertain 
whether the major is Mr. Lawrence or some 
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one else. A hundred Europeans have been 
wounded and 1,000 sepoys and 1,000 coolies, 
etc., have been lulled. Their. provisions of 
biscuit, bread, wine, rice, etc., have been plun¬ 
dered. Muhammad Abrar (Muhammad ’All 
Khan’s bakKshi), has been killed ; and the 
corpses are being eaten by dogs and jackals. 
Of our Europeans, five soldiers have been 
killed and seven wounded. Except these and 
Bhujanga Rao, we had no other losses. 
Henceforward the Marathas will cut off all 
communication with Fort St. David. 

Then Morari Rao’s man came and asked 
for shot for his cannon. The Governor sent 
for the master-gunner, and ordered him to 
supply them, klukunda Rao then came, arid 
asked if J had eaten. I said I had. The 
Governor asked me what he was saying, and I 
explained. The Governor then asked what I 
took in the mornings. I said, cold rice, butter¬ 
milk and pickles. The Governor continued, 
‘Tamil food is not worth eating. They eat 
animals’ food. What else is their vegetables 
and curry stuffs ? It is not food fit for men. 
Now a Muhammadan pilau is something ; but 
there is nothing like our food in the world, 
either for cooking or ingredients ; and it is 
served at a well-laid table, where wives, hus¬ 
bands, relations and friends all sit round and 
eat at their leisure in social enjoyment. The 









Muhammadans and Tamils always want our 
food but we don’t want theirs. We don’t like 
their vegetable food.’ He thus depreciated 
our food, dwelling on its defects, and added. 
‘ You eat at table like a European, don’t you ? 
But you have long lived with Europeans and 
arc intelligent, so you do not think it a breach 
of custom to do so. I am glad of that. Though 
the Tamils have long lived with us, still they 
say it is against their custom, and speak ill of 
us, comparing us, in their brutal ignorance, to 
Pariahs.’ He spoke like this at some length. 

He afterwards said, ‘ The Bishop who went 
to Cochin-China is being treated with great 
respect and visited. T hear that he has got 
permission for aU to trade there. So I mean to 
send a ship. Send the Bishop, on the Com¬ 
pany’s account, 5 corge of cloth, 40 cubits by 
2\. and 3 corge of Orkanti red cloth from 
Mathiripakkam, from 20 to 30 rupees a corge.' 
When I said 1 would do so, he rose and went 
upstairs, while I went to my office. 

Thursday , April 5 }—After I had reported 
the news to the Governor this morning, he 
said, 1 Papayya Pillai has heard that Muham 
mad’ ’Ali Khan has had to have liis hand 
amputated on account of his wound. Is that 
true ? ’ I replied. ‘ There are so many different 
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stories about it that I cannot tell. Some say 
that his hand has been cut off on account of his 
wounds ; others that his wounds are being- 
dressed ; while others again say that he has 
died of the unbearable pain. Whom are we to 
believe? We shall learn the truth to-day or to¬ 
morrow.’—‘ True,’ he said, ‘ we cannot believe 
everything. Muhammad ’ 41i Khan has already 
died a couple of hundred times and recovered 
as often.’ I replied, ‘ Who that has made an 
enemy of you has survived ? When rumour 
says that one is dead, he is assuredly dead. 
They said that Nizam had died, and that 
proved true ; so too has it been with Nash* 
Jang, Ghazi-ud-din Khan and others. So also 
Muhammad ’All Khan must have died.’ Tho 
Governor smiled his agreement and was 
continuing the conversation, but letters came 
from camp, so he went to read and answer 
them. I took leave and went to the sorting- 
godown. 

This afternoon the Governor received a 
letter from Morari Rao saying:— 

4 Two or three times your people have 
deceived me by not helping me and refusing to 
attack the enemy. They did the same yester¬ 
day and the day before. If they do this, how 
can affairs prosper ? Please write to your sardar 
here to help us and attack the enemy; and 
send powder, shot, guns, etc. Then I will fight. 
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Moreover regarding my pay, 00,000 rupees are 
due and you have not sent it. If it be sent 
without delay, I will pay my people and see 
that affairs prosper; otherwise the army will 
not fight. Our army is encamped this side 
of the Pennar; and the enemy at Kopra- 
mangalam on the other side. They have 
brought up 8 guns and are offering battle; 
and they have great store of shot in their 
camp. If you will send troops and money to 
your sardar, good ; otherwise, I will remain at 
Valudavur if you will give me a jaghir.’ 

On reading this letter of complaint, the 
Governor sent for Papayya Pillai and asked 
angrily why the 60,000 rupees due to Morari 
Rao had not been paid. He replied he would 
pay it at once, and took Morari Rao s people 
to his house. The Governor ordered a few 
soldiers and 100 Topasses to be held ready to 
march with one 18-pounder and one 12-pounder, 
and shot and powder ; and he despatched them 
with a letter to Morari Rao at ton o’clock 
to-night. 

M. Bury’s sloop arrived to-day from Masuli- 
patam with M. Aumont, 1 M. Dargy and two 
soldiers from Salabat .Tang’s camp. I hear that 
M. Bussy, etc., are at Masulipatam, Yanam and 
those parts, about to return here, and that the 

1 1 suppose the nephew of Madame Dupleix. He w,ns a sow 
lieutenant of 1750, and went to the Deccan in 1751. 
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Europeans at Salabat Jang’s camp are coming 
a few at a time. 1 

According to the Governor’s orders the 
Nayinar and Tillai Maistry escorted the pow¬ 
der, shot, cannon, etc., to camp to-day. 

Friday , April 6. 2 —When I had reported the 
news to the Governor this morning, he said, 

‘ The news of Muhammad ’All Khan’s death 
must be false, else his people would never have 
faced ours—a thing which they never ven¬ 
tured to do till yesterday. Would his army 
face ours without their commander ? ’ I replied, 

• Muhammad ’All Khan was only wounded, 
not killed. Owing to the glad news of Bhu- 
janga Rao’s death, Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s 
troops marched out and camped opposite to 
ours, although they had not dared to stir out of 
Tiruviti fort these last four months. Dost 
Muhammad said that lie had heard the same. 

The Governor then said to me, 1 Out of the 
thousands of people here, no one is willing to 
carry the cannon, which are still here. Go 
and toll Ramachandra Ayyan to send them 
by Pattanavars.’* On this Ramachandra 
Ayyan came and said, ‘ I have collected 


1 At this time Bussy was demanding to be recalled, mainly on the 
plea that it was impossible to maintain such a fellow as Salabat Jang. 
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Pattanavars but I have no peons.’—‘ I have 
none, ’ the Governor said, ‘ you must send 
yours.’ I therefore sent my peons with the 
chnnon, giving three pagodas from the liquor 
godown for the peons and coolies. I then went 
to my office. This money Ramacliandra Rao 

[ ]• 

Sunday , April 8 }—I went to the Fort this 

morning and reported the news to the Gov¬ 
ernor. He told mo to send powder and shot 
to camp. So I sent for Yinayaka Pillai and 
Tillai Maistry and told them. They did 
accordingly. 

The Governor sent for Yinayaka Pillai and 
said, ‘ I hear that your people at camp complain 
to the Europeans that there is no money for 
their expenses. How is that ? ’ — 1 It is true,’ 
he replied, ‘ I have no money for their expen¬ 
ses.’ The Governor said in anger, ‘ Large sums 
are due from you, so it is your duty to send 
money and not cause complaint. How can 
you say you have no money ? Send monoy and 
sec that these complaints are not repeated ! ’ 
The Governor thus dismissed him. I took 
leave and went to my office. I heard the 
sound of guns this afternoon. 

The Governor sent for me and said, ‘ Wo 
hear many guns at the camp. Our people arc 
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lighting well.’ I reported that after the great 
gun had been sent yesterday, there had been 
sharp fighting. He told me to get four or five 
carts to take match-locks to camp. I therefore 
told the peons to supply Tillai Maistry with 
carts. Two or three were accordingly given. 

This morning when I was going to my 
office from the Fort, the Second and M. 
Boyelleau told the Governor that cloth was 
lying in the sorting godown, that it looked like 
rain, and that the Company’s business was 
being hindered. 

Monday, April 9 .'—When I went to the 
Governor’s this morning, he said, ‘ Y&n&m 
cloth, 15, 19, .23, 26, 30, etc., Kunjams wide, and 
some bales of Masulipatam lung is, have 
arrived with 100 and odd bales of Yanam 
unbleached cloth. Tell M. Miran to send them 
to be washed and finished quickly. Give the 
necessary orders at the washing-place.’ 

He then asked the news from Tiruviti. I 
replied, ‘ No guns have been heard since this 
morning. Since eight o’clock last night people 
have been saving that Muhammad ’All Khan 
has fled into Tiruviti after marching to 
Kumaramangalam and camping against us. 
That would explain why we no longer hear 
guns.’—‘ That must be so,’ he said ; ‘ but should 
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we not have received news by now ? ’ I replied 
that it was only two hours after day-break, 
and news might come in another hour. 

Then M. Berthelin, who had been to Sadras, 
came to pay his respects to the Governor, and 
began to speak of the business about which ho 
had gone there. As it would have been impro¬ 
per to remain, I went to the sorting-godown, 
where I sat down and conversed. 

M. Berthelin then came to the sorting- 
godown and said, ‘ I have sorted your lam- 
passes and chintz which were brought from 
Madras to Sadras by M. Dormieux ; but in the 
accounts was entered the price at Madras and 
the cost of transport thither. This caused 
trouble. So I told M. Dormieux that you owed 
me oOO pagodas, had the cloth baled, and sent 
it here by the sloop along with my goods. We 
will settle the matter when she arrives. You 
can let me have the goods, if you like, or pay 

t le pagodas.’ I agreed. Ho then went home 
and I went to my office. 

A camel-messenger from Morari Bao arrived 
at noon with a letter from him to the Governor. 
He said that Muhammad ’All Klian had fled 
from Kumaramangalam into Tiruviti, and that 
Morari Bao had hoisted his flag and encamped, 
the Governor m joy gave him 100 rupees and 
two yards of scarlet broad-cloth. I hear that 
he promised to give 1,000 pagodas and dn 
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elephant to whomsoever brought him news of 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s death. I have written 
accordingly. 

Tuesday , April 10 . l —When I went- to the 
Governor’s this morning and reported the 
news, he asked me if Bhaji Rao had really 
crossed the Ivistna, and added, ‘ Bhaji Rao was 
hastening to Satara after settling the Mysore 
and Bednur affairs, as his younger brother, 
who had marched into Gu/.erat, had been 
surrounded by the subahdar. I have received 
news to this effect. He must have crossed the 
Kistna by now and reached Satara.’ I replied 
that, as lie had received the news by letter, it 
must be true. 

He then asked if plenty of grain was being 
brought in. I replied that large quantities 
were coming by land and sea. After talking 
about other matters, I went to my office. 

Thursday , April 12 *—When I had reported 
the news to the Governor at seven or half-past 
seven, this morning, Ilyas Khan, Mukfmda 
Rao, etc., came to him, so I went to my office. 

He sent for me at a quarter to twelve. 
When ho came downstairs to breakfast, after 
talking with Ilyas Khan, etc., and ’Ali Khan, 
I paid my respects. He said, ‘ I have ordered 
’Ali Khan not to go to camp but to stay here. 
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Tell the Nayinar to appoint men to prevent 
him from going to camp.’ I therefore told 
Periyanna Nayinar, who was standing by the 
Governor. He said he would be careful, and 
having salaamed, he departed. The Governor 
then sat down at table, and I came home. 

Monday , April 16} —After I had reported 
the "news to the Governor this morning, he 
said, ‘ Write to suitable persons at Porto Novo 
to buy the tin which has arrived on the 
Quedah ship, even if the price is 32 or 33.’ 1 2 I 
said I would do so. He then asked if there 
were any horses to be sold by auction. I 
replied, ‘ 24 Manilla horses have come ; but 
M. Eibec and others of the Manilla expedition 
have not yet returned.’ 

It was then reported that the sale of the 
horses had begun. ‘ You had better go,’ the 
Governor said, ‘ I am coming too.’ So I went. 
The sale was just beginning. A pair of good 
carriage horses had been already sold to 
M. Delarche for 610 rupees ; ho afterwards 
bought another horse for 303 rupees. I did 
not bid, as the prices ran so high. 3 A 
horse was then sold for over 500. None 
fetched less than 300 or more than 600 rupees 

1 8th Chittirai , Snmvlcha. 

2 i.e-y pagodas per candy of about 500 lbs. 

3 At a later date our diarist was reproached with his ostentation 
in acquiring a caleche and six. Dupleix, Reponse a la lettre chi sieur 
Godeheu , pp. 226, etc. 
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whereas formerly 200 rupees was thought 
the highest price. Muhammadans used to 
buy them at that rate and, after breaking 
them in, sell them for 400 pagodas. Similar 
horses now fetch twice the price, so I 
bought none ; but Naganna Nayakkan, Guntur 
Venkatachala Chetti and others bought 4 or 5; 
and the Governor bid for one, but let 4 Mir 
A’azam have it. The rest were all bought by 
Europeans. People say that, since God willed 
Nash* Jang should perish at the hand of 
Himayat Bahadur Khan, whereby the French 
obtained great wealth, so that they possessed 
lakhs upon lakhs, it is no wonder that they do 
not mind what they pay for their horses. 

Thursday, April 19 }—I went to the Fort 
this morning and reported the news, after the 
Governor had returned after hearing mass at 
the church, and had taken his tea or coffee with 
the others at the Gouvernemenl. He generally 
asks what news there is, and I tell him. But 
to-day he did not, and his face was darkened 
and sorrowful. Morari Bao’s man, Mukunda 
Bao, asked the Governor, just after his return 
from church, for 1,20,000 rupees due at the 
end of the month which expired yesterday. 
His appearance reminded [the Governor] that 
whithersoever his armies had marched, they 
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held i etired in defeat ; find that the on ©my 
had seized and occupied what few countries 
our people had captured, and had driven 
them out. Besides no money is coming' in, 
while three lakhs of rupees are paid out every 
month. The thought of all- this greatly 
troubled him. Perceiving this, I went to the 
sorting-godown, and talked for some time 
with the Second and others there. 

As up to Saturday it is the time of God’s 
suffering, the Europeans are wearing black in 
token of mourning, and are going to church; 
so they now went to their houses. 1 talked to 
the Company’s merchants, and then went to 
my office. 

Fi idcty. Apvil 20 }—The Governor did not 
return from church till ten o’clock this morn¬ 
ing, so 1 waited and then reported the news. 
After hearing this, lie went upstairs in silence. 
^ think this was because to-day is the day of 
confession and sacrament on account of God’s 
suffering since yesterday. Moreover thp flag 
was hoisted half-mast to-day in sign of its 
being a day of great mourning. In all the 33 
years I have lived here, the bells have not 
rung from the Thursday to the Saturday, nor 
has the flag been hoisted ; the poor have been 
fed, and the Governor has given at most two 
oi three pagodas to beggars, in all the eleveu 
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years he has been Governor. But the clubashes 
and the servants in the Gouvernement in the 
Tort say that this year he has distributed 100 
pagodas’ worth of fanams and rupees ; another 
extraordinary thing is that the flag has been 
hoisted at half-mast, while for these three 


days he has never been angry, and neither 
kicked, beaten nor abused any one. M. Lenoir 
used to give to beggars and the Capuchins 
church 150 or 200 pagodas in a year ; and 
M. Dumas would give even 1,000 or 2,000 
pagodas ; but with M. Dupleix, 30 pagodas 
is a great thing. Nevertheless, to the wonder 
of his household, on Maundy Thursday, he 
actually gave 100 rupees and 100 rupees’ worth 
of cash and fanams to the Christian beggars 
from Malabar, and ordered 100 rupees to be 
given away to the beggars at each of the two 
churches. According to what his household 
say, the Governor must have been moved to 
this piety by his wife, who tells him that, if 
he loves his people, is pious and charitable, 
makes his confession and receives the sacra- 
meDt, his enemies who now flourish will 
decay, and the gold he receives will no longer 
turn to ashes. But of what avail is all this ? 
God favours them only who turn from cruelty 
to do good. In what affair will they prosper 
so long as they do their people to death ? I 
write only what all are saying. 
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I hear that the amaldars of Tiruvottiyur, 
Madur antakam, Utramallur and Salavakkam 
have fled, and that the English have posses¬ 
sion of these places. 

Saturday , April 2V —The Governor, etc., 
did not return to the Gouvernement till ten 
o’clock after the ceremonies at the church. 
'When he had taken tea, the Mysore vakil came. 
The Governor rose on his arrival and went 
upstairs. As there was no need of me, I went to 
my office with Chinniya Chetti, Yenkatacliala 
Chetti and Guruvappa Chetti. They observed 
that the Mysore vakil had received a letter 
agreeing to all but one or two of the [French] 
proposals and that, if these terms were closed 
with at once, and lie 1 2 got an advance of four 
or five lakhs of rupees, he would be able to pay 
the establishment for two months, in which 
time he could find a further expedient. They 
supposed this was why he had gone upstairs 
at once without speaking to any one, even the 
Europeans. I shall learn the terms proposed 
on either side and write them to-morrow or 
the day after. 

Sunday , April 22 . 3 —The Governor wont to 
the church early in the morning with all his 
family as God, who has been suffering these 
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last three days even to death, was restored to 
life two hours before dawn this morning. He 
went again at half-past seven to hear mass 
and returned at eight to take coffee or tea on 
the ground-floor of the Gouvernement. When 
all had taken leave, 1 paid my respects and 
reported the news. He said, ‘ I hear that 
Muhammad ’All Khan marched from Tiruviti 
to Fort St. David yesterday evening, and that 
he is proceeding to Trichinopoly. There is 
another story that he cannot pay his sepoys, 
Europeans, etc., and that he has gone to Fort 
St. David to get money to pay his people and 
buy provisions.’ I observed that men were 
saying he must either go himself to Trichino¬ 
poly or send reinforcements, and also get 
money for his expenses and provisions, as he 
could get none where he was ; so he had march¬ 
ed to Fort St. David at six o’clock last night; 
but some asserted that all this was false. The 
Governor went upstairs to write an answer to 
be sent by Morari Polo's camel-man, who had 
brought him a letter. I went to my office. 

Monday , April 23 }—I found the Governor 
alone upstairs this morning, as he had not 
gone to the church, by reason of some bodily 
or mental discomfort. He seemed to be think¬ 
ing deeply. He said he had heard that 
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Muhammad ’Ali Khan had reached Fort St. 
David. I replied it was true, and that he had 
prepared to march for Trichinopoly to-morrow. 
He said, ‘ How can he march for Trichinopoly ? 
Will he not require money for his expenses on 
the way ? How can he pay the sepoys and 
horsemen who are troubling him, or how will 
they allow him to depart? ’ I replied that a 
Chetti from Cuddalore had informed me that 
Muhammad ’All Khan was certain to march 
to Trichinopoly, for he had received a letter 
announcing that unless he came, the fort could 
no longer be held, as the garrison were dis¬ 
affected and on the side of the* Mysoreans, 
having no money for their pay or provisions, 
and that no more letters would be sent. The 
Governor said this was untrue. I then took 
leave and went to my office. 

I hear that a camel-man brought a letter 
from Morari Rao saying that Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan had marched for Trichinopoly ; after 
reading the letter, the Governor rejoiced and 
wrote answers to Morari Rao and M. Maissin, 
the commander, desiring them to cut him off. 

Tuesday , April 24}— To-day was a feast- 
day ; the Governor went to the church this 
morning at ten o’clock and heard mass. When 
he returned, the contents of Murtaza ’Ali Khan’s 
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letter, brought by a camel-man, were reported 
to him as follows‘ 1,000 foot-sokliers, 100 
Europeans, a captain and two or three hundred 
horsemen of ’Abcl-ul-wahab Khan’s people, 
marched the day before yesterday to attack 
Vellore. When they were encamped at Kup- 
pam, my men attacked them and put ’Abd-ul- 
wahab Khan to flight. Two cannon, a kettle¬ 
drum on a camel, the captain of the English 
soldiers, five or six Europeans, and 100 mus¬ 
kets fell into our hands. About a hundred 
were killed and the rest fled in all directions.’ 1 
The camel-man confirmed this news. Tie was 
given 50 rupees and two yards of broad-cloth, 
and a reply was written congratulating Mur- 
taza ’All Khan. He was also desired to capture 
Arcot, Tiruvannamalai and other forts, and 
expel the enemy. The Governor told this 
with great joy. I congratulated him. 

Wednesday , April 25 }—I went to the Fort 
at seven o’clock this morning to inspect the 


7 An interesting account of this action is found in the Orme MSS . 
India, Yol. Ill, ff. 655, etc., by Joseph Smith, who was in command of 
the English party. He was sent out from Arcot on April 21 with 
40 Europeans, 2 companies of sepoys and a couple of field-pieces 
supported by a disorderly and useless body of the Nawab’s troops, 
to attack a party .reported to be advancing from Vellore to attack 
Arcot. When the enemy came in sight, Najib ul-lah (not ’Abd-ul- 
wahab, as stated in the text) could hardly be restrained from flight; 
and soon after, he abandoned Smith altogether ; Smith was then 
surrounded, and, being unable to withdraw to Arcot, was obliged to 
surrender. Of. the report from the Commandant at Arcot, Military 
Consultations , 1753, p. 67. 
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bleached cloth for Yanam and reported with 
the other news that 38 bales had been packed. 

The Governor said he had heard that 
Muhammad ’All Khan had advanced to Chi¬ 
dambaram, but that he had been prevented 
from going further by 2,000 of Morari Kao’s 
horsemen, and asked if this was true. I said 
it was, and added that they had sent men to 
Devikottai for coolies. The Governor agreed 
and added that when Muhammad ’All Khan 
had asked Mr. Starke for money for his ex¬ 
penses on the way to Tricliinopoly, the latter 
had only given him 2,000 pagodas, and that 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan could not do much 
with this. I said, ‘ Henceforth their fortunes 
will decline,’ and. taking leave, went to my 
office. 

Friday , April 27 }—When I went to the 
Governor at eight o’clock this morning and 
reported the news, lie said to Dost Muham¬ 
mad who was there, ‘Before the run-away 
Muhammad ’All Khan and the English arrive. 
Nandi Raja will have reached Tricliinopoly 
and will drive him away. If our troops press 
him hard, he may be caught and crushed, or 
he may be forced to take shelter with his 
friends in Tanjore.’ I observed, ‘ Muhammad 
’All Khan’s time of misfortune began 15 days 
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ago when he fled from Tiruviti. In another 
1^ days his business will be settled.’ The 
Governor said, ‘Mr. Lawrence has advised 
Mr. Saunders to his undoing. If he had not, 
they would have given up the struggle, as they 
were ordered to last year by the Europe ships ; 
and Muhammad ’All Khan must either have 
fled or perished a year ago. All this is 
Mr. Lawrence’s fault. Mr. Saunders is a 
thicv ish dog and a fool, who is running his 
head against a stone-wall.’ * When he uttered 
this angry abuse against Mr. Saunders, I 
replied, ‘ That is what always happens to those 
who lack foresight, are hasty, and pursue their 
desires without deliberation, rushing on their 
o" n destruction. I have seen such thing’s 
happen many times, and many times they will 
be seen again. Muhammad ’All Khan and 
Mr. Saunders are alike in this ; but the best 
example is N4sir Jang.’ He agreed, and asked 
it my man with the European at Porto Novo 
had written anything about this. I replied, 
/ J ha y e 110 011 « there. You dismissed my 
amaldar and appointed your man instead ; and 
now Muhammad ’All Khan’s people and the 
English manage it. It is 18 [months] since 
my man was dismissed..’ He made no reply 
to this but went upstairs. I went to the sort- 

mg'-godown ; and Dost Muhammad took leave 
and wont home. 





The Governor sent for me this afternoon 
and said, 1 A letter from Ouddalore says that, 
when Muhammad ’All Khan had passed 
Chidambaram and crossed the Coleroon, he 
heard that the Mysore Raja had taken Tri- 
chinopoly. On this he wanted to return to 
Ouddalore, but 2,000 of Morari Rao’s horsemen 
and our army with Konapparangi und others, 
attacked and beat him severely. His troops 
were defeated and fled in all directions, and 
Muhammad ’All Khan himself fled on horse- 
back. We took some cannon and a few guns, 
etc. Have you heard anything about it ? ’ I 
replied 1 had heard nothing so far. The Gov¬ 
ernor said that it must bo true as it had come 
from Ouddalore. I agreed, and he then in great 
joy sent word to the Mysore vakil and others. 

I took leave of him and went to my office. 

I hear people say that Kutti, Madame’s 
Brahman harkara, has deceived her and the 
Governor by telling them he has received the 
above in a letter from Ouddalore by which he 
is said to have got 100 rupees. 

Saturday , April 28}— Hasan-ud-din Klian 
has arrived. He fell into the hands of. 

- Muhammad ’All Khan and the English in the 
fight at Trichinopoly last June, and now has 
escaped from Fort St. David, where he was 
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imprisoned. He got away after nine o’clock 
last night, reached Ariyankuppam at two and 
at sunrise sent word to the Governor from 
Melugiri Pandit’s Choultry inside the Bound - 
hedge. The Governor sent for me at once 
When I arrived, he said, ‘ Ilasan-ud-din IChan, 
who was imprisoned at Fort St. David, has 
escaped and is at Melugiri Pandit’s Choultry. 
You had better go and bring him in.’ So 
saying, ho sent me with an ivory palankin 
for Iiasan-ud-din Khan at Melugiri Pandit’s 
Choultry. He advanced to meet mo, salaamed 
and embraced me, with tears in his eves. I 
comforted him, saying that his season of mis¬ 
fortune had involved him in troubles, but that 
now his time of prosperity had come. We then 
sat down. Hasan-ud-din Khan said, ‘ Yon 
are the Governor’s and Company’s dubash, so 
I will tell you the story of my escape; attend, 
therefore. For the last month I was a prisoner 
at Fort St. David, my food was brought in in a 
small box, made for the purpose, and carried 
out again. The sentinels knew this, but I 
gave them presents, amounting to 7,000 rupees, 
in hundreds, two hundreds, fifties, forties, 
thirties and twenties, to allow the box to be 
carried to and fro without hindrance. I had 
the windows of my cell closed for five or six 
days pretending that I had a headache ; 1 
refrained from food for four days, so that I 
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became weak. About nine o’clock last night, 
I made the servant who attended me, lie down 
in my cot, as though I myself was lying there 
by reason of the pain, in my leg. I then got 
into the box and told the man who usually 
carried it to take it out, leaving the servant 
behind. A gun fired; so I told him to carry 
the box out, as the firing was of good omen. 
He did so and loft the prison. The sentry saw 
the servant lying in the cot in the cell, as 
though he had a pain in his leg, and so closed 
and locked the door. When the box was being 
carried out, the sentry at the fort gate asked 
what it was ; but the bearer replied that he was 
the man who always brought food in for me. 
When I had been carried a quarter of a mile, 
I told the man to put the box down and open 
it, I got out. We walked along the beach 
till we reached Ariyankuppam about two 
'o’clock. I got here at sunrise and sent word 
of my escape.’ 1 I replied, 4 You have escaped. 

.v _ V , . 

• 1 Shaikh Hasan has .been frequently mentioned in the previous 
volumes, along with his brother, Shaikh ’Abd-ul-rahman, as the 
principal officers of the French sepoys. He had been taken prisoner 
at Srlrangam, in 1752, and, as lie was reputed to be the man who had 
slain Aiiwar-ud-din at Am bill', he had been guarded with great care. 
His escape caused much annoyance at St. David’s and Madras, where 
it was ascribed to connivance. Among the property which he left 
behind in his prison were fine wine-glasses ; so I suppose he was not 
a very rigid Mussalman. He is said by Orme to have been mortally 
wounded at Trinomalui in September, 1753 ; but, as Captain Campbell 
saw him in Pondichery in the following December, 1 suppose Orme 
mistaken—an opinion borne out by the diarist’s account. 
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That is all that matters. Trouble not your 
heart about other tilings.’ When I had com¬ 
plimented him, and was about to depart, 
Papayya Pillai and Madananda Pandit arrived 
according to Madame’s orders. When he had 
told his story in brief, Papayya Pillai said, 
1 The country, lands and the management there¬ 
of are yours. What you command, I will per 
form.’ He then desired him (according to the 
instructions Madame had given Madananda, 
Pandit) to tell the Governor confidentially 
that people at Port St. David were saying'that 
the Mysoreans had taken Trichinopolv and 
that Muhammad ’Ali Khan had fled. 

Then we all departed. He visited the 
Governor at half-past ten with a nazar of 21 
rupees, and related his story from beginning 
to end as written above. The Governor replied 
with compliments of joy at his escape, and 
presented him with a dress of honour, at which 
time a salute of 7 guns was fired. 

The Governor then asked him the Port St. 
David news. He replied that the Baja of 
Mysore had taken Tricliinopoly and Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan was said to have been unable 
to resist our people at the Coleroon and to have 
fled. The Governor rejoiced to hear this and 
told him to go to Madame. So ho visited 
Madame and gave her a nazar. After talking 
to her a little while, ho took leave, and visited 






the house of Chanda Sahib’s son, Raza Sahib, 
whence, after paying his compliments, he went 
home. 

Afterwards the Governor sent for me and 
in the Bishop’s 3 presence said that Hasan-ud- 
din Ivlian had succeeded in escaping from the 
English. I replied, ‘ His escape is nothing ; 
but Mr. Saunders, the Governor of Madras, 
and Mr. Starke, the Governor of Fort St. David, 
are on bad terms. As Hasan-ud-din Khan has 
now made his escape, Mr. Saunders will be¬ 
lieve that Mr. Starke received lakhs and lakhs 
to let him go, and so their enmity will increase. 
Muhammad ’All Khan besides will complain 
of Hasan-ud-din’s being released without his 
sharing the profit, and thus ill-feeling will 
arise between him and the English. His 
escape will produce a thousand suspicions, by 
your good fortune.’ The Governor rejoiced at 
my words and told the Bishop that it was 
true. He agreed. 

To-day tho Governor received a letter from 
the Council at Fort St. David.' 2 They wrote 
formerly that Muhammad ’Ali Khan had 
granted the Tiruviti fort to them, that it had 
thus become theirs, that their King’s flag was 
flying there, and that, therefore, it was 

1 Probably Antoiiio Noronha. 

2 The French Correspondence for 1753 is missing ; but the letter 
mentioned probably related to the Swiss prisoners in Pondichery. Cf. 
Military Consvltatiom . 1753, p. 75. 
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improper for our army to have attacked it. 
The Governor replied that when the fort was 
first in his possession, and his King’s flag was 
flying there, they and Muhammad ’Ali Khan 
seized it by force, removed our flag, and hoisted 
theirs, and that it was false to claim the fort 
as theirs. I do not know what the English 
have now written. Having read the letter, 
the Governor ordered the chobdar who brought 
it to be conducted beyond the Bound-hedge, 
and this was done. 

This evening Venkatanaranappa Ayyan, 
the Mysore vakil, visited the Governor and 
said that, with the help of the Tanjore people, 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan had reached Panda- 
11 allur by way of Oholamandalam, in order to 
proceed to Trichinopoly; that the Mysore 
people had surrounded the fort, and that our 
troops "were pursuing him. This disquieted 
the Governor, for it disproved his wife’s 
report, that the Raja of Mysore had captured 
Trichinopoly and that Muhammad ’Ali Ivlian 
had fled. 

At half-past six this evening there was a 
storm of rain with a violent wind, which con¬ 
tinued for about an hour. Then it drizzled, 
and there were one or two peals of thunder. 

Sunday, April 29 } —When 1 had reported 
the news to the Governor this morning, he 
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asked about Trichinopoly. I replied I had 
beard that the Mysoreans had not taken the 
fort. ‘ That must be the case, ’ he said. We 
then spoke of Hasan-ud-din Khan’s escape and 
the disagreement it would cause between the 
English and Muhammad ’All Khan. Then I 
went to my office. 

I heard the following news to-day :—The 
Governor promised the captain of a sloop to 
promote him to the command of a ship if 
he safely landed the Bishop of Cochin-China 
there. The captain did so and returned; but 
when he was ordered to go to China and 
Macao, he reminded the Governor of his 
promised promotion. The Governor replied 
he would see about it on his return. The 
captain answered that the Governor seldom 
made promises and that, when he did, ho 
should fulfil them. The Governor in anger 
exclaimed, ‘ You had better obey me, you dog,’ 
and sent him away. 

I hear that the Governor to-day ordered that 
swords should be worn by those only of the 
Company’s European servants who were at 
least sous-marchands. 

Hasan-ud-din Khan asked the Governor 
why he had given the Arcot subali to Murtaza 
All Khan, and declared that he would pay 
the revenues if it were given him, adding that 
41 
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he had Salabat Jang’s and Hidayat Muhi-ud- 
din Khan’s parwanas for the Yellore killa, 
Well,’ the Governor said, ‘ you may send your 
people to take possession of the Chctpattu fort 
and jaghir which have been assigned to you.’ 
He then went away; but the Governor sent him 
a message by Dost Muhammad. I think this 
has been done in order to be able to claim 
money from him. 

Monday , April 30 }—After I had reported 
the news to the Governor this morning, he 
asked if Muhammad ’All Khan had really 
crossed the Ooleroon. I said he had. He 
then observed that Trichinopoly had not been 
taken after all by the Mysoreans. ‘ True,’ I 
replied. ‘ What liars people are ! ’ he said. I 
replied, ‘ As people cannot go to and fro out 
of fear of the Marathas, a man can only repeat 
what he hears ; and so there is much difference 
between what proves true and what is said iu 
the bazaar.’ 

He was then told that a ship had been 
sighted to the southward, so he went upstairs 
to see it. I went to the sorting-godown, and 
thence accompanied M. Miran to the ramparts 
to see it. M. Miran said that it was a Europe 
ship. Some of the Europeans said it must be 
the Europe ship La Villeflix which was to 
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have sailed from China forMahe, and that she 

must have been driven back by contrary 
winds. 

The Governor then sent for me. He asked 
it l had received any answer to the letter sent 
to Porto Noyo about the tin. I said that last 
year A had fetched 42 pagodas, but that now 
it was 45. He told me to write offering 35 or 
so for the first quality. I agreed. He then 
said • As the Villeflix is shortly expected, we 
shall have plenty of tin.’ I then took leave 
and then went to my office. The Villeflix an¬ 
chored at eleven o’clock and fired a salute of 
11 guns. 
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Wednesday, May 2 }—When I had reported 
the news to the Governor this morning, he 
asked if Muhammad ’All Khan had really 
halted at Devikottai. I replied some said so, 
but others said that he had halted at the 
Tiruvadi 1 2 mint near Tanjore. ‘No one has 
certain nows,’ he said rather angrily and went 
upstairs. Those who have been with him, 
such as the chobdar and others, say that he 
has been ill-tempered since yesterday, as large 
sums of money have to he issued for the 
monthly pay. I listened to what they said, 
and then went to the sorting-godown. Seeing 
that 10 hales of coarse blue-cloth from Sadras 
were being packed for Mascareigne, I told the 
Second that the cloth had been badly dyed and 
conjeed, it was short of the proper measure¬ 
ments, and that the weaving, was loose because 
of the thinness of the thread ; and I asked 
whether it was really to be packed for 
Mascareigne. He replied that he had told all 
this to the Governor, but he had ordered it to 
be packed, so nothing could be done. I agreed 
and went to my office. 

Shaikh Hasan set .out for Morari Kao’s 
camp. 


1 24th Ckittirai, Srimukha. 
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Morari Eao has written to the Governor as 
follows :—‘ When 200 English soldiers and 300 
sepoys out of the 800 stationed in Tiruviti, 
marched out at eight o’clock this morning with 
a gun made of the five metals to attack our 
people, we beat them severely, taking 100 
English soldiers prisoner. Of the other 400 1 , 
some were killed, others were wounded and 
the rest fled, except 20 or 30 who. were taken. 
Their hands were cut off, and they were sent 
away with their hands tied round their necks. 2 
Moreover their gun was seized. Ladders were 
not ready to scale the fort, so the attack has 
been postponed.’ Thus Morari Eao announced 
his victory, and asked to be given the gun 
taken from the enemy. A horseman brought 
it at half-past four this evening and delivered 
it to the Governor. 

The Governor read the letter, was over¬ 
joyed, and answered Morari Eao that he 
might keep the gun. He gave the messenger 
30 rupees, a shawl, and a turban. After his 
dismissal, he came and told me the news. I 
gave him two yards of green broad-cloth and 
dismissed him. 


1 Reading NAn&ru for Niiru. 

3 I do not find this barbarous mutilation mentioned elsewhere and 
scarcely credit it. Mqr&ri Rao exaggerates the numbers of the party 
he engaged. It consisted of 60 Europeans and 200 sepoys. Military 
Consziltatiojis, 1753, p. 71. 
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Sau Bhaji Rao lias written to 
the Governor, saying that he has received a 
letter from Muzaffar Khan ; Bhaji Rao’s army 
is camping at Halehonuru 1 on his way to 
Satara. 

26 English soldiers and 3 officers taken in 
the fight at Tiruviti were sent here to-day, and 
arrived about half-past six. The Governor 
ordered them to be imprisoned. 

Thursday , May d. 2 —When the Governor 
had returned from church this morning, I 
reported the news. He said, ‘ Our people have 
caught 100 Europeans and 400 sepoys who 
marched from Tiruviti with a gun, killed 50 
Europeans and 200 sepoys, and taken 25 Euro¬ 
pean officers and others, besides the cannon 
and 400 muskets. We shall take the 50 Euro¬ 
peans and 200 or 300 sepoys who are still in 
Tiruviti, and the fort itself ; the news will not 
be long in coming.’ I said I had heard the 

9 

same. 

When we were thus talking, M. Selle, the 
captain of the Europe ship, the ViUeflix , which 
has returned from China, came and said, ‘ I 
have 10 candies of alum, 30 or 40 candies of 
China-root and some porcelain, but cannot find 
purchasers for them.’ The Governor told me 
to ask the Company’s merchants to buy them. 




1 Reading laskar Halehonuru for lall&r aleyunnuru. 
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I said I would. They then talked together, and 
I went to my office. 

I hear the following camp news about 
Muhammad ’All KhanMuhammad ’Alt 
Khan set out from Kumbakonam with 1,000 
English soldiers, 5,000 foot-soldiers and 18 
guns, and attacked the Mysore Baja’s troops 
encamped against Trichinopoly. There was a 
good fight lasting two hours ; but at last the 
Mysoreans retreated into Srirangam 1 . When 
Morari Bao heard that Muhammad ’Ali Khan 
was encamped by Trichinopoly, he sent 1,500 
horse under the command of Balaji Ghorpade 
and Manoji Ghorpade in pursuit of him ; they 
have reached the Mysore camp. Konapparangi 
who went from here with 200 Europeans and 
1,000 foot-soldiers is encamped with 6 guns on 
the banks of the Coleroon, attacking Chidam¬ 
baram. 

I hear that the French and Morari Bao’s 
troops who marched with Ilasan-ud-din Khan 
to Tiruviti are attacking it so closely that they 
will take it in a few hours. 

Papayya Pillai arrived from camp at eight 
o’clock to-night. Ilasan-ud-din Khan, who had 
visited Morari Bao, returned this evening and, 


1 A mistake. Lawrence had not yet reached Trichinopoly with the 
relieving forces. The Mysoreans withdrew from the plain into Srirau- 
gam, in consequence of Dalton s beating up their camp. Military Con¬ 
sultations , 1753, £>. 79. 
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after an interview with the Governor, went 

home. ' 

Saturday , May 5 }-1 hear that Moran Kao 

crave Hasan-ud-clin Khan a young elephant and 
a dress of honour, and related all things to 


him. •" 

At nine o’clock to-night the Governor sent 

to our troops attacking Tiruviti, his own 
elephants (including his great elephant), Raza 
Sahib’s elephants, and those belonging to 
people in the town, laden with shot, and coolies 
carrying shell weighing 150 pounds as well as 
18 and 20 pound shot. 

Sunday , May 6. 1 2 -They say that no business 
is being attended to except the despatch of 
men, powder, shot, shell, etc., to camp. 

Monday , May 7. 3 -When I had reported the 
news to the Governor at half-past seven this 
morning, he asked if the Orkanti and un¬ 
bleached cloth for Cochin-China had yet been 
dyed red. I said that it would take another 
month. He replied that that was no use, as 
the ship would have sailed by then. 

He then asked why no Salem cloth had been 
received. I replied, ‘ After Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan’s departure from Tiruviti, the Marathas 
prevented our letter-carriers from going to and 
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fro, and killed all they met with so that none 
conld pass ; for men set out with the fear of 
death on them, and after going a short way 
returned with some excuse ; and though we 
have sent them out again, it will take a month 
for them to arrive with their news. Hence all 
the delay.’ The Governor angrily said, ‘ Can 
that be, when Muhammad ’Ali Khan departed 
17 or 18 days ago ? ’ I replied, * Muhammad 
’Ali Khan has gone, but the Marathas have 
not. Moreover the English exercise authority 
in Kalkurichi, Yriddhachalam, etc., places, 
through which bullock-loads must pass from 
Salem or Udaiyarpalaiyam. When they kill 
our people on the mere suspicion of being ours, 
will they lot our bullock-loads pass ? ’ He went 
upstairs in great anger without a word. I 
went to the sorting-godown and remained there 
watching merchants’ bales being packed for 
Mascareigne, When this had been done, I went 
to my office and thence came home. 

A European trooper arrived at half-past ten 
to-night from our camp at Tiruviti. Finding 
the Yaludavur gate closed, he fired his carbine 
from near the ditch. The corporal of the gato 
demanded who was there. The trooper replied 
that he brought news for the Governor about 
the capture of Tiruviti. The corporal then 
opened the gate, and took the trooper to the 
Governor who was awakened from his sleep, to. 
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hear the trooper’s news, that we had taken 
Tiruviti this evening. The Governor in great 
joy sent for food for him, made him eat it at 
once, and gave him 3 bottles of wine with 100 
pagodas out of his chest. He also wrote a 
reply and sent him back with two harkaras at 
half-past eleven. 

People say that the English soldiers, sepoys, 
etc., at Tiruviti sent their property off to Fort 
St. David last night, and then all departed 
with all their weapons. In ignorance of this, 
our people went on firing cannon and mortars 
all the afternoon. As there was no one in the 
fort, there was no reply ; but our people 
thought they were keeping quiet only to de¬ 
ceive us ; so they sent a few coolies to find out. 
When they returned and said that there was no 
one in the fort, 100 horsemen and a few peons 
were sent. They also returned with the 
same news. Then the French troops, Morari 
Kao and others entered the fort, inspected it, 
and hoisted the white flag. They found in the 
fort 29 French soldiers and 12 officers formerly 
captured by the English, and with them one 
English officer and a soldier. So the story 
goes. 

Tuesday , May 8 . 1 — I went to the Governor 

this morning and congratulated him on the 
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capture of Tiruviti with a nazar of 21 pago¬ 
das. The Company’s merchants gave 70, and 
complimented him, saying that he would 
enjoy all happiness and occupy the Moghul 
throne. The Governor joyfulty answered that 
he would then give me one country and the 
merchants another. The Ivarikal priest, who 
is the Superior of the St. Paul’s Church, asked 
in Telugu what this was compared with the 
knowledge of God. I replied that that could 
be attained only after attaining a knowledge 
of this world. The Superior answered that the 
knowledge of God should come first. I 
repeated Avhat I had already said. He replied, 

‘ You speak well, and none can equal you in 
converse among the Europeans, the Muham¬ 
madans or the Tamils. That is why I say you 
should know God.’ I replied, 1 My hope is to 
learn to love God after knowing all there is in 
this world.’ The Governor interposed and 
said that the Superior was using much Tamil 
in his Telugu. I said that the Telugu spoken 
in tho Tamil country was always like that. 

Raza Sahib and ’Ali Naqi Sahib then came 
with nazars to congratulate tho Governor on 
tho capture of Tiruviti. I went to my office. 
Papayya Pillai gave a nazar of 50 pagodas to 
tho Governor and tho same to Madame. Mada- 
nanda Pandit gave 5 rupees, and Periyanna 
Nayinar 11 rupees, Mukunda Rao (Morari 
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Bao’s vakil), Yenkatanarayanappa Ayyan (the 
Mysore .Raja’s vakil), Mir A’azam and others 
also congratulated the Governor with nazars. 

I hear a letter has been written to Morari 
Bao, saying that Papayya Pillai has been 
ordered to take possession of Tiruviti, Bhuva- 
nagiri, Porto Novo, Tirtanagari, etc., which 
form the Panchmahal country. 

1 also hear that Tillai Maistry was sent for 
and told to send masons, maistries and earth- 
diggers to Tiruviti to demolish the fort. 

A t two o’clock I bathed and was about to 
eat when harkaras came and told me that they 
had delivered letters from Salabat Jang, M. 
Goupil, etc., to the Governor at eleven o’clock, 
and delivered to me a letter from M. Goupil 
on gilt paper and another written in Marathi, 
Having received them, I asked the harkaras 
when they had left Salabat Jang’s camp. 
They said, ‘ 21 days ago.’ I asked them 
where the camp was. They replied, ‘ The 
camp is at a small town (I don’t know the 
name) lying on the Godavari, 1 80 kos beyond 
Hyderabad and south of Aurangabad. He 


1 The camp seems to have been at Mahur, in the north of the 
modern Adilahad taluk of +he Nizam’s Dominions. Gentil ( M2 moires 
sur Vlndoustan , pp- 57—78) says they marched from Gulburga to 
Udgir, whence Bussy departed for Masulipatam ; then to the Gunga 
(the Godavari), and then to 1 Mahor, forteresse situee sur une mon- 
tague,’ where they stayed a month and were much oppressed by the 
heat before setting out for Aurangabad. If I am right, the camp was 
not on. but some sixty miles north of the Godavari. 
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will stay there a month and then pass the 
rains at Golconda. We have brought the 
Governor a parwana for the Carnatic subah. 
Salabat Jang-has spent all his money, so that 
the Europeans there- are four months in 
arrears, and the cavalry and the sepoys, etc., 
eight months. The troubles caused on this 
account by the horsemen and the sepoys may 
ruin the camp, unless affairs call be settled 
with money from here. So Salabat Jang has 
written to the Governor to send money. We 
do not know whether M. Goupil has written 
for money in consequence of the state of 
affairs, or whether it will be sent from here by 
sea to Masulipatam and carried up to Hydera¬ 
bad, or whether sowcars’ bills will be obtained 
/ and sent. We will come for your letters as 
soon as we receive his, so have them written.’— 
‘ Very well,’ I said and inquired whether 
Nizam ’Alt and Salabat Jang were on good 
terms. They replied, ‘Saiyid Lashkar Khan 
and Raja Ramachandra Rao have made peace 
between them, and Nizam ’All is marching 
in advance, and Saiyid Lashkar Khan has 
appointed some one to manage affairs for him 
as diwan. The people at the camp say that 
Salabat Jang is but a boy, attends little to 
business, and thinks of nothing but eating, 
drinking and women.’ I then dismissed 
them, asking them to come back before they 
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departed with the Governor’s letters. I placed 
the Telugu and Marathi letters on the table to 
be read afterwards and went to eat. 

The Karikal priest at the St. Paul’s Church 
said, 4 1 hear that you have permitted the 
celebration of the Kinni-ther 1 festival by the 
blacksmiths in honour of Kali. This has not 
been celebrated for five or six years. A festival 
which has long ceased ought not to be revived. 
I shall tell the Governor.’ I replied, ‘ Owing to 
the English troubles, no festivals were cele¬ 
brated in the several temples ; but, when I 
spoke to the Governor, he ordered the celebra¬ 
tion of festivals as before. Therefore this also 
is being celebrated.’ He went away, saying 
that it ought not to be allowed. 

When the King of Erance lately bestowed 
the title of Marquis upon the Governor, and a 
feast was given in his honour, the black¬ 
smiths, etc., went to the Governor and said, 
‘ Sir, pray permit us to celebrate the festival,’ 
and the Governor permitted them to do so. 
I sent a message about this to the Padre by a 
teacher at the St. Paul’s Church. 

Three Danish gentlemen came in a sloop 
from Tranquebar, on tlieir way to Bengal to 


1 Literally cup-car, so called from the upper part being decorated 
with rows of bell-metal cups. It is used only in processions performed 
by night, and seldom except in honour of a female deity. (Note 
kindly furnished by Mr. M. Srinivasa AyyangAr.) 
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build a new factory there. 1 After visiting the 
Governor they went aboard their sloop this 
afternoon, and a salute of 11 guns was fired by 
the Fort. 

[Saturday], May 12 ?—When I went to the 
Governor to report the news this morning, he 
told me that that could wait and added, ‘ See 
how fortunate I am ! I supposed that my 
title of Marquis could not be used'by any one 
after me, as I have no sons, so that what I 
have obtained with such labour would become 
extinct; but the King, knowing well that I 
have no hopes of a son, has ordered that my 
elder brother’s son shall enjoy the title after me. 
Hitherto such a privilege as this, to which I 
was destined, has never been known in France ; 
so I am the luckiest man in the world.’ 
I replied, ‘Who doubts it? What other 
Frenchman could have slain Nash- Jang- 
Subahdar of the Deccan, and ruled over it ? 
Ahmad Shah Padshah himself so feared you 
as he sat upon his throne at Delhi, that he 
courted your friendship and desired your 
help. Who else could have been destined to 
such fortune ? By .your great deeds, you won 
this title of Marquis ; and, as you have no 


1 The Danish Company did not secure the right of establishing 
factories in Bengal until 1755, when Serampur was founded. Lannoy 
et Linden, Expansion colo/iiale — N eerlande et Danetnarlc , p. 425. 
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son, your elder brother’s son will inherit it and 
others after him. Who can wonder at it ? ’ 

As I said so, he took off his cap in thanks. 
I thanked him in return, and said, ‘ All these 
are but signs that by God’s grace men will 
address you as “ Sire.” Who can doubt it ? 
What else is there ? ’ He thanked me again. 

M. Bertrand then came, and the Governor 
told him. M. Delarche, M. du Bausset and 
other Europeans also came, and the Governor 
repeated it to them too in a transport of joy. 
Then he went upstairs. M. Bertrand said, 
‘ With the Governor a piece of very good luck 
has always been followed by something very 
bad. So it has been with him up to now ; 
and, depend upon it, this good luck will be 
followed by trouble.’—‘Beally?’ I asked as 
though I knew nothing of it. ‘ Write it 
down,’ he said, ‘see if it does not come to 
pass ; ’ and then he related the good and bad 
that have happened till now. 

I then went to the sorting-godown, where 
M. St. Paul was examining the Company’s 
coarse blue-cloth for Mascareigne. When I 
told him about the King’s patent permitting 
the title to descend to the Governor’s family, 
he said, ‘ The Governor was recommended for 
the title of Marquis in Europe by the King’s 
concubine, Madame de Pompadour, and actu¬ 
ally secured it, owing to the King’s love of her ; 
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otherwise he would never have got it. The 
King has given the title to many others.’ He 
then mentioned a few Europeans who had 
obtained the same rank in Europe. I then 
went to my office. 

The Governor sent for me at half-past six 
this evening ; and when I went, he said with 
a smile, 4 As you said, the whole of 1752 was a 
time of extreme ill-fortune for me ; but this 
year, I have seen better days. Your words 
have come true. In future, I will follow your 
advice.’ I write what he said, for I think 
he meant it. He added, 4 As you have charge 
of the Company’s affairs, look well to them.’ 
I replied with respect that I would do so, and 
added, 4 Have you not bestowed such privi¬ 
leges on me, that my single name is known 
even at Delhi ? My season of ill-fortune made 
you doubt me ; but now my good time has 
come, and even the Padshah of Delhi is not my 
equal. You will ascend the throne of Delhi; 
and because your good fortune and mine fall 
together, when you become Padshah, I shall be 
your vizier.’ When he complimented me, 
I returned his compliments. 

He then said, 4 The Company wants 50,000 
pagodas’ worth of blue-cloth this year. I 
shall give an advance to-morrow.’ I agreed. 
The Second asked if I could get the whole 
quantity. The Governor replied, 4 Ranga 
43 
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Pillai must collect the whole quantity ; no 
one else need supply a thread. Of the 500 
bales, let half be Salampores and the rest 
brown. * 1 I shall give you the order on 
Monday- ’ M. St. Paul and M. du Bausset were 
both present at this conversation. 

He then showed me his finger saying, ‘ The 
ruby set in this ring shines like fire. Look at 
it in the lamp-light.’—‘ True,’ I said, ‘ it is like 
the rising sun.’ He nodded in token of his 
approval, and complimented me. I then took 
leave, as I had to go to the office. 

To-night Kali was drawn in the hinni-ther. 

Monday , May 14 .-—I did not go out to-day 
as I was unwell. The Governor also took 
medicine this morning, having been sick last 
night; so his door remained closed, and I hear 
that no one was allowed in. 

I heard the following news to-day :— 
Johannes Spitz, who has been chief of the 
Dutch factory at Sadras for the last 36 years, 
and who has had an abscess in his back for 
the last month and a half, died at twelve 
o’clock on Friday, May 11. When first this 
Johannes Spitz was chief at Sadras, there were 
certain caste-disputes which could not be 

1 This seems to imply that Salampores were bleached cloth; but 

I do not remember other instances indicating this use of the word, and 
normally, in the English records, at all events, it appears to mean 
half-pieces of long-cloth. 
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settled, so he transported two persons of each 
side to Africa. When S’aadat-ul-lah Khan, the 
Subahdar of Arcot, heard this, he declared 
that Sadras belonged to the Sarkar, that the 
Dutch could trade there but not seize the Sar- . 
kar’s people or transport them ; and angrily 
ordered him to restore the people 1 and pay a 
fine. After some discussion he agreed to pay a 
fine to the Sarkar and wrote about’ it to Nega- 
patam. But the Governor there replied that 
he would have nothing to do with it, as the 
money paid to the Sarkar might be entered 
in the Company’s accounts, and that the 
other was answerable for it to the Company. 
This was then reported to Batavia, and an 
order was sent that the sum paid to the 
Sarkar out of the Sadras factory must be made 
good out of his pay. Though he served 31 
years after that, yet at his death his property, 
including goods, cloth and ready money was 
only 1,500 pagodas. I have not heard any 
other news. 

Tuesday, May 22 ?—This morning 34 bales 
of Tan am cloth were sorted at the Fort. I 
reported this and other news to the Governor. 

I hear that two French deserters, who had 
fought against their own nation, were among 
those taken at Tiruviti. The Second and the 


1 Reading nabaru for Icabum. 
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officers held a council, and resolved that both 
should be hung. One of them was taken to 
the camp at Tiruviti to be hung, and the 
other is in prison. We shall see what is done 
. with him. 

A servant of Arunachala Pillai seized a 
letter written by Papayya Pillai’s Brahman 
who was with our troops attacking Chidam¬ 
baram, and who was spying on behalf of those 
in the Fort. He delivered it to a European 
there to be sent to the Governor, who kicked 
and beat Papayya Pillai, telling him angrily 
that his man must not behave like that. 
Thereupon Papayya Pillai reported this and 
that to Madame, and made her believe that 
Arunachala Pillai was in correspondence with 
the killedar. A letter was written in the 
Governor’s name, and Arunachala Pillai was 
seized and imprisoned in the Fort at six 
o’clock this evening. His elder brother’s son 
was imprisoned at the Nayinar’s house four 
days ago. Papayya Pillai can do such things 
only because the times are evil. 

Wednesday , May 23 }—As to-day was the 
Pillai Avargal’s ceremony, I bathed at sunrise 
and distributed rice, etc., to Brahmans ; and as 
it was the day of the Varadaraja Perumal car 
festival (the ninth day of the festival), I told 

1 7 4th Vaigdsi , SnmuJcha , 4 Varadaraja Perumfd’s festival, and 
the anniversary of the death of Pillai Avargal,’ the diarist notes in 
tne margin. 
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Annaswami, Appavu and others 1 * 3 to put on 
their best raiment and attend the procession, 
with palankin, horses, pipers, etc. I myself 
went to the Fort at eight o’clock. For the 
last week the Governor has been suffering 
from severe headaches at night. Yesterday 
he even fainted with the pain, in spite of 
fomentations. This morning, however, he 
came down and drank tea ; so I reported the 
news to him. He said, ‘ Muhammad ’Ali Khan 
has reached Trichinopoly by a stratagem, 
defeated Nandi Raja of Mysore and his army, 
and removed his treasure. La Volonte 
Konapparangi however advanced with our 
troops and covered Nandi Raja’s escape. Un¬ 
less our troops there are joined by our people 
at Tiruviti, and Morari Rao, Nandi Raja 
cannot stand. So I shall send them.’—‘ That 
should he done,’ I said. As his headache then 
increased, he went upstairs. I performed 
my devotions to the God and came home. 

Thursday , May 24 }—At seven o’clock this 
morning, I went to the Governor, and reported 
the news. He then said, ‘The Hercule , the 
Europe ship bound for China, arrived here on 
May 10. The Lys sailed from Europe thirteen 

1 Annasw&mi (who lias been already mentioned, Vol. VII, p. 400 

supra) was the diarist’s son, who was born in 1748 (Vol. IV, p. 305 
supra). App&vu was the son of Tiruvengada Pillai, Ranga Pillai’s 
younger brother. 
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days before her ; and I told you would arrive 
in a day or two. She did not sight Colombo 
or Galle, and was driven up to Sadras. She 
will reach the roads in ah hour or so. She 
has on board 300 Europeans, including officers, 
and a large cargo. The Company in Europe 
is flourishing.’ He spoke joyfully about these 
affairs and I replied suitably. "We thus talked 
together. 

A peon came to me, on the stroke of twelve, 
and said that the Governor wanted me. When 
I went, he complained that no Salem or 
Udaiy arpalaiyam cloth had come in. I replied 
that the pack-bullock would set out as soon 
as Morari Kao’s harkaras arrived there. 

He then said, ‘ The Dauphin , which sailed 
from here last year with a cargo, arrived 
safely. As there were no goods on hand, her 
cargo sold well, so that the Company writes 
with more gratitude than I can say, and 
demands large quantities this year also. 
Though they have not sent the ships they 
promised, still there will be no delay, for I 
have sent large quantities by the country ship, 
the Anson 1 * * , so the Company will be still more 
delighted by her arrival.’ I replied, ‘ You 
forget the 700 and odd bales you also sent by 

1 The Anson was an English Company’s ship taken ofl: Bombay in 

1747 by two French privateers. See Yol. IV, p. 176 and n. supra. 

She had been employed subsequently in 4 voyages de 1 Tnde en 1 

• Inde,’ and that is why, T suppose, Dnpleix calls her a country ship. 
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the Bristol. When she arrives, the Company 
will have yet more ground for pleasure. But 
though in one way the Company is alone to 
blame, 1 in another you must bear the blame 
with the Company.’— How is that ? ’ he asked. 
I replied, ‘ The Company is to blame for pro¬ 
mising ships which they did not send. But 
for these three years, the Company’s trade has 
been carried on while you have been conquer¬ 
ing so many countries in all directions, that 
they forgot their trade and the despatch of 
ships. This is your fault.’ 

M. du Bausset, M. Bertrand and one or two 
ships’ captains were present. The Governor 
said to the Europeans with a smile, ‘ Ranga ■ 
Pillai is very clever. He has not his equal in 
India or Europe for framing his words accord¬ 
ing to times and seasons, or for settling matters 
and speaking so as to please all.’ In reply to 
his words of delight, I added, ‘The emperor 
Aurangzib, Louis XIY, and other kings could 
hardly conquer a single country with all 
their might and years of effort. Aurangzib 
Padshah took 12 years *to conquer Bijapur; 
Zulfiqar Khan took as long to capture Gingee 
with a great army. But strong as Gingee is, 
you took it in an hour with 1,000 Europeans 
and 2,000 sepoys. You caused the head of 


1 Sc . for the shortage of ships. 
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Nasir Jang to fall in an hour though he was 
lord of the Deccan, with an army of a lakh of 


horse and 10 lakhs of foot-such is the power 
of your fortune. Other kings are not to be 
compared with the dust on your shoes.’ The 
Governor said he did not merit such praise, 
but nevertheless talked about it to the Euro¬ 
peans with him. 

He then turned to me and said, ‘ You had 
better go home, eat and return with the mer¬ 
chants. I will give you an order for the 
advances to be made under the contract. 
About the presents ready to be sent to the 
Cuddapah nawab, I will send them to you by 
Shuja’at Klian. Have them prepared and 
send them with a reply.’ I agreed, salaamed, 
and came home. 

At noon, the Lys which left Europe on 
September 1, 1752, anchored in the roads, and 
the captain fired a salute of 11 guns. She has 
brought only 20,000 marcs of silver but twice 
as much broad-cloth, velvet, etoffes d’or, mus¬ 
kets, etc. The Governor wrote to Europe, in 
the exuberance of iiis joy at the death of 
.Nasir Jang, that no money need be sent for 
the contract, as he himself would collect goods 
and have them sent, 1 but that ships should be 
sent without delay; therefore only a small 

1 Cf. Dupleix’ letter to the Company of February 15, 1751, ap. 
the M^moire pour le sieur Dupleix, pp. Gl-62. 
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quantity of silver has been sent. The ship 
also has brought 24 European guards for the 
Governor and 24 trumpeteers, etc. 

Sunday. May 27 }—Owing to a severe head¬ 
ache, the Governor did not go to church this 
morning. But when the councillors and the 
other Europeans returned at nine o’clock, he 
came down and drank tea as usual, while the 
others drank coffee. When I had-reported the 
news, I went to my office. 

At ten o’clock to-night I heard that 
M. Maissin and Mudamiah had written to the 
Governor, that a cowle had been given and 
received, on which the white flag of the French 
had been hoisted on the Chidambaram fort, on 
condition that a lease of the Chidambaram and 
Mannarkbyil countries should be given to the 
Nawab of Cuddapah, 1 2 at the usual rent to be 
paid to the Governor; Muhammad ’All Khan 
is to pay the balance of last year’s rent not yet 
paid to the English ; and for the present a lakh 
of rupees is to be paid. 

Monday, May 28 }—Nandi Baja wrote five 
or six times to the Governor asking for Hasan- 
ud-din Khan’s services. But the Governor re¬ 
plied contemptuously that he had only earned 
his name by being under European command 
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1 18th Vaig&si , Srimukka. 

2 Cf. Vol. VII, p. 229, supra. 
s 19 th Vaigisi. Sri mulch a. 






and that no one could be more incapable. Nandi 
Raja then wrote again repeating his request 
as his army had no commander. I hear that 
the Governor has sent for Hasan-ud-din Khan 
and ordered him to collect men and join Nandi 
Raja. 

It is said that M. Law has been sent in 
command of 150 soldiers, to join the tioops 
near Chidambaram for its protection. 

Wednesday , May 30 }—The Governor was in 
a good temper this morning when I visited 
him. Auliya Sahib said, ‘You sent for me ; so 
I came, and have been waiting, though nothing 
has been bestowed upon me. Be pleased to 
allow me at least my jaghir, so that I may be 
able to live here on its proceeds ; it yields 
1,500 to 2,000 rupees.’ So saying he gave me 
a writing. The Governor agreed to do so. 

Saiyid Shah then came and said, The 
writer d’Almeyde is placing the batta-money 
for my horse to the account of the 700 rupees 
I owe M. de la Yolonte. If I may draw the 
amount monthly from Yinayaka Pillai, it will 
be a great help to me.’ The Governor objected 
somewhat, but afterwards said that he would 
speak to the Arumpatai. ’All Khan then came 
and presented a petition, saying, ‘ When I was 
sent prisoner to Mahe by M. Bury, I delivered 


1 21 hI Vaic/fhi, Srimukha. 








to him my elephant, horses and the money 
arising from the pensions of the dead women 1 
and then departed. But he wrote that the 
horses had been lost when Chanda Sahib 
perished at Trichinopoly, and that the rest had 
been expended on maintenance. Now please 
order M. Delarche to send for the people and 
settle the matter.’ On seeing M. Delarche’s 
name mentioned, he asked angrily what he 
was wanted for. The truth was hidden from 
him by saying that the European had made a 
mistake when ordered to draw up a statement 
showing the allowances due to the women of 
the 60 dead men. He said, 1 Why should I pay 
allowances for 60 dead people ? The women 
are indeed allowed half-pay till their death, 
but afterwards nothing should be paid. The 
women are at Mahe ; no one knows if they are 
alive or not: and tlio people here are simply 
keeping the money in their own hands, as 
Lotis 2 3 did for some time. That is why I have 
stopped the pay for ten months.’ Lotis replied, 
as if he was perfectly innocent, that he had 
not made a single cash. ’All Khan then inter¬ 
posed and said, ‘ This is why I have come 
back from Mahe ; all but me have benefited 
under your rule.’ The Governor frowned at 


1 Sic. It should be understood, I think, as ‘ pensions granted to the 

wives of the dead.’ 

3 See below, p. 349. 
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this ; and said, ‘ He does not think before he 
speaks. When his master 1 and he came from 
Mahe, they had not money to buy themselves 
coats. Iiow then did these people get a crore 
of rupees in ready money, a mansab of 7,000 
horse, and the Fish and other marks of 
honour, and jaghirs yielding 20 lakhs or 30 
lakhs ? Whence came all that he has lost ? 
Was it got here or did he bring it with him 
from Mahe ? Why, they had not coats to wear 
when they came here ! ’ The Governor then said 
in the presence of all, ‘ Of all the Europeans, 
Muhammadans and Tamils I have known, 
none equals Monsieur Eanga Pillai in intelli¬ 
gence, in foresight, in giving timely advice, or 
in his zeal for work and his capacity to make 
or mar the kingdoms of kings. ’ I thanked 
him, saying, ‘ You exalt your slave. Your 
good fortune bestows royal dignity on those 
who but touch the dust on your feet. As I 
am the slave of so fortunate a man as you, 
what wonder if I attain glory ? ’ He was 
overjoyed at this, and, turning to ’All Khan, 
said, ‘ I will order the allowances of the dead 
people to be paid and make you rich. Get 
your property from M. Bury ; if he demurs, 
I will issue orders.’ 

Ho then turned to me and said, ‘ They say 
that Mr. Saunders, the Governor of Madras, is 


i.e ,, Shftikh’Abd-uI -rahman. 
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dead, and that Mr. Starke lias been summoned 
to Madras. Is that true ? ’ I replied, ‘ Dost 
Muhammad alias Lotis says so, and it may 
be true. He says the news came from a man 
at Mylapore. The wonder is that men live, 
not that they die. When we see a child 
die who was born but yesterday, it is not 
strange that a man of 50 should die. I had 
only heard that Mr. Saunders was in ill- 
health. People say that Mr. Starke lias been 
sent for.’ 

Formerly one Savari Pillai, a Christian 
of Karikal, showed to some merchants at 
Negapatam certain pendants and precious 
stones, which he offered as a pledge, but then 
left with them a box of common stones, and 
fled to Karikal. This fellow came here to 
study the Tiruchelvaraya Purdnam . 1 The 
merchants whom he had cheated complained 
to M. Le Riche at Karikal, and came here 
with a letter from him to the Governor, and 
the Second. As the affair had taken place 
there, M. Barthelemy was directed to enquire 
into it when ho wont to Karikal last December 
or January, and settle it with the Negapatam 
merchants who were told to accompany M. 
Rartlielemy to Karikal. Although Savari 
Pillai was also ordered to go, he not only 


1 The liev. Father Carty, s.j., informs me that this was probably 
the versified life of some holy personage, 
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remained here (for as a Christian, he was pro¬ 
tected by the priests and Madame), but also he 
tried to get the merchants brought back, pre¬ 
tending that he had been tricked into giving 
his bond by a Kammala woman of Tanjore 1 
who had been living in his house ; and then 
endeavoured to get his bond back by persuad¬ 
ing the priests and Madame to speak to the 
Governor and the Second and petitioning the 
latter to tell M. Barthelemy to send the mer¬ 
chants here. The Governor, however, said 
angrily, 4 He should have gone to M. Baithe- 
lemy or M. St. Paul to settle the business 
instead of troubling me ; he is a thief, who 
ought to be hung for such a trick.’ Dost 
Muhammad and Appu said that Madame had 
told him to appeal to the Governor. ‘Well,’ 
the Governor said to Appu, 4 ask M. St. Paul to 
write to M. Barthelemy to send the mei chants 
here.’ So Appu went to tell M. St. Paul. 
The Governor then went upstairs and I went 
to my office. 


i See Thurston, Cartes mid Tribes of Southern India, Vol. Ill, pp. 10G, 
etc. 
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JUNE 1753. 

Wednesday , June 6. 1 —I hear that the Gover¬ 
nor has "been busy these two or three days 
writing to Salabat Jang for a lease of the 
Carnatic at the rate paid to the Nizam in 
S’aadat-ul-lah Khan’s time. I also hear that, 
when the Governor asked Muhammad Tavak- 
kal and others, about the terms 'of the lease 
in S’aadat-ul-lah Khan’s time, they told him 
that 12 lakhs were paid to the Nizam, 3 lakhs 
to the Marathas, and 2 lakhs of rupees for 
darbar expenses, besides the separate peshkash 
to the Nizam for Trichinopoly and Tanjore ; 
S’aadat-ul-lah Khan had moreover to spend 

A 

about a croro of rupees when he visited the 
Nizam (which was twice or thrice) to obtain 
a release ; and Anwar-ud-din Khan paid the 
Nizam 35 lakhs of rupees. When he had 
learnt this, he said he would write to Salabat 
Jang agreeing to pay at S’aadat-ul-lah Khan’s 
rate. 2 

1 28th Vciigtei , Srim u kh a . 

3 The figures given in the text cannot be easily reconciled with 
other recorded statements. Thus (in, Military Consultations , 1755, 
p. 143) we read that in Safdar ’All’s time the Arcot country used to 
produce 33 lakhs of rupees; but perhaps this should be understood as 
exclusive of the tribute to the Nizam and the Marathas. In that case 
the Nawab’s statement to Clive (Orme MSS. } Various , Vol. 288) that the 
Arcot country under Anwar-ud-din used to produce 100 lakhs (I 
suppose inclusive of tribute) hardly exceeds the limit of pardonable 
exaggeration. 
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I hear that the Governor has also been 
busy these three clays writing to M. Bussy 
who has rejoined Salabat Jang. 

Friday, June 8 }—The Governor went to 
church at seven o’clock this morning with the 
Second, the officers, etc., and heard mass. On 
their return, the Governor, Second and other 
officers held a council, in the great dining-hall 
in the Gouvernement on the ground-floor, where 
a table was placed. 

Seven or eight days ago the Englishmen 
who were taken at Tiruviti were imprisoned by 
the North Gate. One of the gate guards, a 
French soldier, stabbed one of the English 
prisoners in the course of a dispute. As it has 
been decided to hang him, the sergeant of the 
main-guard was sent to fetch him from the 
Fort prison. The sergeant went accordingly 
and brought the prisoner with his hands tied 
behind his back, with a guard of 10 mus¬ 
keteers. When he had been examined, it was 
resolved to hang him near the North Gate, and 
an order was signed. He was then permitted 
to make his soul at the Fort church. When 
the council had broken up, and the Governor 
taken his tea, I reported the news and then 
went to my office. 


1 30th Vaigdsi , Srimuklia, 
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As it seemed useless to hang the soldier, as 
resolved this morning, only for killing an 
Englishman, he was carried with frequent 
halts to the North Gate, according to the 
custom, as though to be hanged ; and at dusk 
he was taken to the gallows, and a rope put 
round his neck ; but then he was released, put 
into a covered palankin, and taken to the 
hospital, so that the English might suppose 
he had been hung. 

I hear the following news 
Two nights ago, a bill of exchange for 3 
lakhs was received from Nandi Raja of Mysore 
on account of the 4 or 5 lakhs promised to the 
Governor, drawn on Kasi Das Bukkanji’s 
oumastah, Acharam Tarwadi, at a month and 

to 

a half’s sight. On seeing the bill, the Governor 
was very angry with Venkatanaranappa Ayyan 
of Mysore about the date of maturity. 
Venkatanaranappa Ayyan replied, ‘ I am only 
the vakil. Of what use getting angry with me ? 
I cannot act against the written order of my 
master. Large bills of exchange are never 
drawn payable at sight.’ The Governor 
answered angrily, ‘ I will recall my troops and 
the bill of exchange can bo torn up.’ Venkata¬ 
naranappa Ayyan replied that he must do 
as he pleased. Here the Governor’s wife 
interposed and told him to go, saying that 
she would explain matters. After thus,sending 
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away Venkatanaranappa Ayyan, the Governor 
decided that after all a bird in the hand was 
worth two on the wing ; and asked Tarwadi, 
Bukkanji’s gumastah, if he could pay the 
amount before the limited time. He replied 
that he could not. The Governor almost tore 
up the bill in anger, but, recollecting himself, 
told him to go. 

I also hear that Morari Rao has written 
urgently that 1,25,000 rupees is already 15 days 
overdue. Mukunda Rao is daily asking the 
Governor for it, and the latter is pressing 
Papayya Pillai about it. 

This evening the Governor received a letter 
saying that M. Maissin, the commander, had 
captured Vriddhachalam fort from the English. 
He replied that the fort should be destroyed. * 1 
It is reported that there were 15 Englishmen, 
200 Tamil troops, and 15 Topasses in the 
fort. 

Tuesday , June 12 '}—I heard this morning 
that the French had taken Kalkurichi from 
the English. 

I also hear that one of Mudamiah’s people, 
a Muhammadan, has come from Chidam¬ 
baram, to offer a lakh of rupees if he is 
continued in the possession of his pargannah. 


1 Reading Yidichchu for pidichchu. 

1 2nd Am, Srlmukhci. 
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Thursday, June 21} —As it was the feast of 
the Holy Sacrament, the Governor, the coun¬ 
cillors, etc., went in procession with the host, 
followed by troops with fixed bayonets. 
During mass three salutes were fired ; and 
then [the soldiers] fired four or five times. 
Afterwards all returned to the Gouvernement , 
where they took tea and coffee downstairs. 
Then the Governor and Madame went upstairs, 
and I went to my office. 

I hear the Governor retired so abruptly 
because Salabat Jang, Saiyid-ul-lah Khan, 1 2 
etc., have marched to Aurangabad with their 
troops, leaving the French soldiers under 
M. Goupil and other Europeans, and Shaikh 
Ibrahim and other Muhammadan infantry at 
Hyderabad 3 4 ; M. Bussy is also remaining there ; 
and there is other bad news as well; so that he 
must write letters thither. 

Friday , June 22} —When I went to the 
Governor at eleven o’clock, I found him con¬ 
sidering the news, which is as follows :— 

The European, M. Astruc and M. La 
Volonte K&napparangi, marched with 300 
soldiers, infantry, guns, etc., to help Nandi 
Raja, the dalavai of Mysore, w T ho is 

1 11th Aniy Srimulcha . 

2 Quere , Saiyid Lashkar Khan, 

8 200 French accompanied Salabat Jang; the remainder marched 
under Goupil to Hyderabad. Gentil. Memoires sur V Indouatan , p. 59. 

4 12th A?ii, Srimukha. 
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commanding the Srirangam camp in order 
to take Trichinopoly. 


Konapparangi and M. Astruc, the com¬ 
mander, marched with their own troops, guns, 
etc., and a few of if and i Raja’s troops to the 
Sandapettaimalai,* 1 2 beyond the Cauvery, where 
they entrenched, in case of being attacked. 

- For a week neither Muhammad ’Ali Khan nor 
the English did anything ; but on the eighth 
day, the English and Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s 
troops fell upon Konapparangi's troops by 
night. As it was the dead of night, when they 
lay sleeping and defenceless, they could not 
resist, but many were seized where they lay, 
and many others were killed by the firing. 
The survivors fled with difficulty to Srirangam. 
On this, Nandi Raja, summoning Konap¬ 
parangi and M. Astruc, angrily complained of 
their carelessness which had delivered their 
armies, munitions of war, guns, tents, etc., 
into the enemy’s hand and ordered them to 
remain at the four-pillared mantapam near 
Rayagopuramr Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s 
troops and the English set fire to our 


1 Father Newton, s.J., who has made a special study of the topo¬ 
graphy of Trichinopoly plain, informs me that this is the rock named 
by Orme the French Rock. The action mentioned in the text below 
is not referred to by Orme ; and must have been a very minor affair, 
somewhat exaggerated in the report here recorded. 

2 The name still borne by the southern gdpurani of the Srirangam 
temple. 
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entrenchments and carried off the muskets, 
cannon, elephants, horses and all other 
moveables into the fort of Trichinopoly. 

On receiving this news, the Governor called 
Mukunda Rao and others (Morari Rao’s gumas- 
tahs) and angrily declared that the English 
had only attacked because of their secret help. 
In order to divert 1 his anger, I went to pay 
my respects and reported the news. [He said], 

‘ No broadcloth has been taken [ ].’ 

The news this evening is that Saiyid Lashkar 
Kh&n sent Salabat Jang off to Aurangabad, 
telling him to write to Pondichery that the 
8 lakhs of rupees due to the Europeans must 
bo met out of the 50 lakhs due from the 
Carnatic, and that the balance should be paid 
without delay. He also proposed that the 
Europeans should be sent away and told to 
remain either at Hyderabad or Masulipatam, 
till after the rains, as large sums were due 
from Guntur and other large pargannahs in 
the Masulipatam country. M. Goupil has 
written to the Governor about this. His 
letter arrived to-day. M. Goupil and the 
French troops are said to have marched two 
stages towards Hyderabad. 

Saturday , June 23 ?—When I had reported 
the news to the Governor this morning, 


1 Reading muttukkoduththu for muttaikkoduththu. 
« 13 th A?ii, Srimukha. 
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he said, ‘ The English Company must have 
gone bankrupt, for no money has been 
sent out to Madras. 80,000 pagodas are 
due to Madame Medeiros, and large sums are 
due to the Armenians, Tamils and others. 
Mr. Saunders has been able to give them 
nothing but promises.’ 1 I agreed and added 
that English ships from Europe passed by here 
yesterday morning on their way to Madras. 

‘ True,’ the Governor said, ‘ we shall get news 
of a new Governor at Madras.’ He then heard 
that Europe ships had been sighted, so he went 
upstairs and I went to my office. 

The Saint-Priest, a Europe ship which left 
Europe in December, anchored here at noon 
to-day. The Captain M. Iiaumont, fired a 
salute, and then came ashore. He is a 
short paunch-bellied man. 

As it was the eve of the feast of St. John, 
this evening the Governor, the councillors, 
priests and others went in procession and lit 
the bonfire built as usual south of the Fort. 
Salutes were fired, with shouts of 4 Vive le roi .’ 
After watching the fireworks, he went home 
to the Fort. Some of the councillors also 
went home, others visited Madame Dupleix, 
as it is her name-day. 


' The Nawilb’s debt at this time amounted to 20 lakhs, so no 
wonder the English were short of money. 












Both when he stood before the assembly, 
and when the priests chanted, when he took 
up the torch to lit the bonfire, when the chant- 
ing began again, and when he was watching 
the fireworks, which took about half an hour,, 
he never smiled once, and was as dull and 
listless as the rest. He had lost that royal air 
and dignity which, though he were surrounded 
by a lakh of people, used to mark Mm as 
the master of them all, while the Goddess 
Lakshmi danced in his face. Why now has 
this royal grandeur vanished ? Some misfor¬ 
tune evidently has happened ; and he has 
looked more sullen than ever since the ship 
arrived this afternoon. I think she must have 
brought bad news. Meeting a councillor, I 
asked him privately if the new ship had 
brought important news. He replied, ‘ Abbe 
Padre, with trumpets and other instruments 
of music, some opera-dancers and a great clock, 
etc., had reached the port of L’Orient with all 
this and was ready to go aboard this ship, 
when he received a letter from the Governor’s 
nephew, M. Bacquoncourt, ordering him to 
return to Paris. He therefore directed the 
instruments of music, musicians, opera-girls, 
the watches, clocks and those skilled in their 
making, not to be embarked until his return, 
and himself set out post-haste for Paris, 
writing a letter to explain that he had been 
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summoned back to Paris by a letter received 
by a horse-messenger. Five or six days later, 
this ship sailed, as it would take him twenty 
days to go and return, even if he stayed but 
a night at Paris. I do not know why he was 
recalled to Paris; but all suppose that some¬ 
thing must have happened as he forbade what 
was in his charge to be put on board. Since 
the Governor read the Abbe Padre’s letter, he 
has been depressed; but what it says we 
cannot tell, though the Governor has been 
troubled ever since this afternoon.’ I then 
asked how many leagues it was from Paris to 
L’Orient. He replied, ‘By our European re¬ 
ckoning, it is 120 leagues,—that is, 40 kadams. 
It takes a month for orders to reach L’Orient. 
The ship which sailed in January may bring 
news of what has happened.’ 1 I then took 
leave of him, and went to my office. 

Monday , June 25 ?—When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he said, ‘1 hear the 
Europe ship that has reached Madras has 
brought no treasure. When they were asked 
for the 80,000 pagodas owing to Madame 


1 In December, 1752, the Dauphin reached L’Orient, with letters 
of the previous February. On December 27 an English vessel, which 
had sailed from Madras on July 27, brought the news of the 
downfall of Chanda Sahib. Dupleix’ delay in communicating this 
misfortune caused sharp comment in France. Lultru, Dupleix , 
pp. 356-357. 

* 15th Jni , Srimukha. 










Medeiros, they put her off and said that it 
should be paid when supplies were received 
fiom Europe. They told the Armenians, 
Chettis, etc., the same.’ I said 1 also had heard 
this. 

When we were thus talking, Jamal Muham¬ 
mad, Vijayarama Raja’s man, came and paid 
his respects. I said to the Governor, ‘ He 
wants to go home as soon as he has sold his 
mastei s giain, and has come to take his leave 
and obtain a reply to Vijayarama Raja’s 
letter.’ The Governor replied, ‘ I have already 
written to him, and to M. Moracin 1 as well. 
However 1 will give him a letter, as is usual, 
when he goes. Send for Madananda Pandit.’ 
When the latter came, the Governor ordered a. 
reply to be written as follows ‘I have 
already answered your letter and written to 
M. Moracin, the commandant of Masulipatam. 
You should concert with him what should be 
done to destroy the English, who are Salabat 
Jang’s enemies. I have written to M. Moracin 
that, if you do this, he is to speak to Salabat 
Jang and forward your business; and I am 
writing to him again now. If only you help us 
as I have written, rest assured that all your 
affairs shall prosper to your desire. I also 
send a message regarding certain matters by 


1 Chief of Masulipatam. and husband of Dupleix’iniece, 
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your gumastah, Jauial Mulianunad, wlio will 
tell you everything.' Having ordered Mada- 
nanda Pandit to write such a letter, he went 
aside with Jamal Muhammad, Vijayarama 
Raja’s man, and gave him the following secret 
message 

‘ Though your Raja is a zamindar under 
Salabat Jang, yet he helped the English, the 
enemies of both us and Salabat Jang ; and 
without this help, they could not have main¬ 
tained their factories in the countries of 
Chicacole, Rajahmundry and Ellore. Never¬ 
theless these same people have since brought 
much trouble on your master, though now 
they pretend to be his friends again.’ Jamal. 
•Muhammad replied, ‘ When yon and Salabat 
Jang wrote a parwana to J’afar All Ivlian, 
ordering him to destroy the factories at 
Vizagapatam, and other ports in those coun¬ 
tries belonging to the English, and to drive 
them out, our Raja indeed helped them ; but 
now he only pretends to be their friend until 
with your protection (as he writes) he can 
punish those wdiom ho formerly helped.’ To 
| this the Governor answered, ‘ I have written 
about this to M. Moracin ; if, according to our 
letter to the Raja, he destroys our English 
enemies, we will get from Salabat Jang more 
mansab jaghirs, covered palankins, parwanas, 
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and whatever else your Raja desires ; and I 
myself will ask M. Moracin to supply him with 
powder, shot, cannon, etc., as far as he can. 
Convince your master of this.’ Jamal Muham¬ 
mad replied, ‘ Y our words accord with my 
Raja’s wishes. I will return ; and you will 
learn all things from the letters that will be 
written to the chief at Bunder and from 
what we actually perform.’ The Governor 
replied that he had already written to the chief 
at Bunder, but that he would write again by 
the sloop which is sailing to-day. He then 
gave him a dress of honour, made of Bunder 
chintz, together with a piece of Aurangasliahi 
cloth and a chintz turban for his writer. So 
he dismissed them. 

Lakshmana Rao, younger brother of Bapu 
Rao and son of Melugiri Pandit, came running 
into the Governor’s presence and salaamed. 
The Governor asked him what the matter was. 
He replied, ‘ I have come to ask for the 20,000 
rtfflees that our mint-people lent you.’ The 
Governor exclaimed, ‘ You dog ! How dare you 
approach me to demand payment ? You 
shall suffer for this, you pimp ! ’ The Governor 
added even worse words than these in his 
anger. He then called me, as I was talking 
with Vijayarama Raja’s people, and saying, 
‘ See what this dog has done ! ’ told me what is 
written above. I replied suitably, ‘ Ho must 
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wait of course till you are pleased to pay; and 
not come to demand the money. Who is he to 
appear before you ? ’ The Governor continued, 

‘ Why, the master of the country mints used to 
get 10,000, 20,000 and even a lakh of rupees 
every year ; but what do they give me ? After 
all, what has the assayer to do but prepare the 
standard bar of gold, for which he gets a rupee 
and a half in every 1,000 without spending 
anything ? Since the silver mint was opened 
here he must have made ten lakhs. The 
smiths bear all the charges, while he makes all 
this money without cost or trouble. The 
accounts must bo looked into. The Muham¬ 
madans used to get yearly presents, etc., in 
proportion to the amount coined and the 
minters’ profits. But there is nothing like 
that here. I will appoint new assayers on a 
salary, so that the Company shall have all the 
profits.’ Thus speaking, he dismissed him. 
I said little to Lakshmana Kao, for he knows 
French and was listening, so there was no need 
for me to say much. Such was the conversation 
with Lakshmana Rao ; and Bapu Kao, who had 
been with him, related it to Saravana Pathan. 1 
Then they all went to the sorting-godown. 

When Madananda Pandit brought the letter 
for Vijayarama Raja in a laced bag, T gave it 


A Tamil honorific applied to goldsmiths. 
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to Vijayarama Raja’s man and dismissed him, 
saying that I would write my letter at home 
and give it him. I then took leave of the 
Governor, and went to the sorting-godown. 

Wednesday , June 21 }—I hear this evening 
that the Governor sent for Papayya. Pillai and 
told him to get the collection and the nattars’ 
accounts, duly signed by the kanungos and the 
deshmukhs. II 9 said he would' do so, and, 
after taking leave, wrote to the people in the 
pargannahs. 

The townspeople say that M. le Marquis 
Dupleix and Madame are managing the govern¬ 
ment as Nawab and Diwan without carino- 

O 

what becomes of the country, like the blind- 
man who tried to describe the elephant. 2 The 
receipts are not even a quarter of the expendi¬ 
ture which has been daily increasing, so that 
the edge of business is blunted, but none 
troubles about it. What is done . . . [a 
line missing] is done just as it pleases him 
without consideration. Some ask why this is ; 
others answer that it is due to his ill-fortune. 
I write what I hear. 


a 17tli Ani, Srimukha. 

2 An allusion to the popular story of the blind man who wished to 
know what an elephant was like. On feeling one of its legs, he 
exclaimed that it was like a tower ; on feeling its tail, he compared it 
to a snake ; on feeling its ear. lie declared it must be like a winnowing 
fan, and so on. 
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Thursday, June 28 . l —I visited the Governor 
when he came down to take his tea at nine 
o’clock ; and when I had reported the news, 
Papayya Pillai came with a letter from 
M. Astruc, the commander of our troops at 
Trichinopoly, and said that the French had 
captured the Kaludaimalai, 2 about three miles 
from the fort, where they had taken a cannon 
and killed some infantry and 10 Englishmen 
who were there. After reading M. Astruc’s 
letter, the Governor showed it to those present. 
It says :—‘ When the English and Muhammad 
’Ali Khan’s troops withdrew into the fort, we 
captured Kaludaimalai , where wo found a 
cannon and a few muskets. Some of the 
garrison 3 fled, but the rest were killed. In a 
week’s time, I shall be able to send you good 
news of our success.’ The Governor related 
this to all, and then went upstairs joyfully with 
Madame Dupleix. I hear that harkaras have 
been ordered to be in readiness to carry his 


answer. 


1 18th Aid, SrimuJcha. 

2 i.e ., the Faqirs Rock. This is identified as that known to Onne as 
the G-olden Rock ; but in this particular case I think the Five Rocks 
south of the Faqlr’s Tope must be indicated. Cf. Orme History, Vol. I, 
p. 289. There are, however, difficulties in the way of either interpre¬ 
tation. Astruc does not seem to have attempted to seize the Faqtr’s 
Rock till later ; and the occasion of his occupying the Five Rocks was 
the withdrawal of the garrison. 

3 Reading thonaiyam for thattdnaiyum. 
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Sunday , July 1 }—When the Governor had 
returned from church and taken his tea, I 
reported the news. He said he would inspect 
my Choultry to-morrow afternoon. I thanked 
him saying that I was fortunate. I then told 
Vinayaka Pillai to have everything sent to 
the tamarind tope in Bommayyap'alaiyam, and 
went to my office. There I ordered my people 
to erect thatched pandals in my agraharam, 
cover the roads with leaves, according to the 
European fashion, and send fruit, cakes, sweets, 
etc., to the Choultry for refreshment in the 
evening. I then came home. 

I gave 20 pagodas to get powder and cannon 
to fire salutes on his arrival at Bommayya- 
palaiyam and my agraharam , and also 50 
rupees for fireworks. 

Monday , July 2 }—As the Governor was 
going to Bommayyapalaiyam, I preceded him 
to the tope there, to make ready small mortars 
fixed upon posts, so that 21 might be fired on 
the Governor’s and his wife’s arrival, at the 
time of his taking coffee, at the time of his 
rising, at dinner time, at the drinking of 
healths, and again at night. So a salute was 


2Ut A/ll , Srimukha. 


3 22nd Ani , Srimukha. 
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fired on Madame’s arrival. As the Governor 
was said not to be arriving till half-past ten 
or eleven, I paid my respects to her and went 
to my Choultry. He came at half-past ten, and 
a salute was fired. Immediately I went to the 
Bommayyapalaiyam tope and paid my respects 
to the Governor who said, ‘ Bonsoir, Monsieur 
Banga Pillai.’— 1 By your favour,’ I replied, ‘ I 
am at your service.’ Then Papayya Pillai 
brought a letter from Trichinopoly camp. It 
says:—‘ When Nandi Baja’s, Morari Bao’s and 
the French troops were near Kaludaimalai , the 
English under Mr. Lawrence and Muhammad 
’All Khan with his people attacked them. The 
French retreated with M. Astruc, their com¬ 
mander, abandoning their cannon, etc., and 
fled to Nandi Baja’s camp throwing away all 
they carried. 1 All the infantry except the 
slain flung away their arms and fled. Balaji 
Ghorpade, a sardar of Morari Bao’s army, 5 or 
6 jemadars and 20 or 30 troopers were killed. 
If the Marathas had not fought bravely, our 
whole army would have been destroyed. 
One of Nandi Baja’s principal officers was also 
killed.’ 

I hear the Governor and Madame, after 
reading this letter, were very downcast. His 

1 This is the action of June 26, called by Orme the Battle of the 
Golden Rock, which was brought on by Astruc’s seizing the Faqir’s 
Rock (or Golden Rock). The Tamil name is literally Ass’s Rock. 







face showed, the same, and they did not even 
counterfeit pleasure. As it was after twelve, 

I paid my respects and proposed that they 
should start ; but the Governor asked Madame 
to visit my choultry and said he would not go 
himself. So Madame said she would go in the 
evening ; and the Governor said he would do 
the same. Then I took my leave and went to 
Tiruvengadapuram, to have a pandal erected 
thatched with green leaves and see that the 
roads were covered with leaves. The same 
was done round the tank ; large flags were 
hoisted, toranams tied, and the whole place 
decorated. Moreover water was sprinkled on 
the ground. 1 again ordered all the people in 
charge of the fireworks, dancers, etc., to be 
ready ; and I myself took food and waited in 

readiness. 

Tuesday , July 3 . 1 —At three o’clock this 
afternoon, the Silhouette, M. Roncourt captain, 
arrived from Europe, after touching at Masca- 
reigne. I have not yet learnt how much gold 
she has brought. 

Thursday , July 5 .' 2 —When I had reported the 
news to the Governor this morning, ho said, 
‘ M. Berthier complains that Ranga Pillai is not 
troubling to collect the pagodas owed him by 


1 23rd Ani, Srimukha. 
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Koyilandi Krishnama Nayakkan. Can you not 
speak to him about it ? ’ I replied, ‘ I under¬ 
stand that he has asked M. Delarche to pay 
the amount, and they are arranging it with 
M. Delarche. It will be settled.’ 

Ella Pillai then complained that Muttiya 
Pillai had delayed the payment of what he 
owed him, and that when he told the Second 
about it, the latter only asked whence he had 
got so much money to lend. A petition was 
also presented to the Governor, saying that his 
family held the country-writership, and that 
he owned houses and other property. After 
reading it, the Governor gave it to me, telling 
me to enquire into and settle the affair. I 
agreed, and coming away, sent Venkatesa 
Ayyan to question Muttiya Pillai. He sent 
word that he would give in a petition to the 
Governor in three days. I informed the Gov¬ 
ernor and then went to my office. 

I hear that Periya Perumal Pillai, the 
public accountant and manager of the Chidam¬ 
baram country, who was seized and brought 
here on a chelinga, has been imprisoned in the 
Nayinar’s house. 

Monday , July 9 . 1 —When I had reported the 
news to the Governor at nine o’clock this 
morning, he went upstairs. I wondered why 


1 29th Ani, Sri mulch a. 
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he had gone away without a word, until I 
heard that he was troubled at the news of 
Morari Rao’s urgent need of money and 
Muhammad ’All Khan’s arrival at Devikottai. 
The news that Muhammad ’Ali Khan is at 
Devikottai is false ; nevertheless, the Governor 
has been told that he has been there and his 
informant departed with a present. The 
Governor will know the truth in a day or two. 

Wednesday , July 11 }—When I had reported 
the news to the Governor this morning, letters 
were brought to him from M. Moracin, the chief 
at Masulipatam. He took them upstairs to 
read, and I went to my office. 

I heard this afternoon that some Europeans 
were saying' M. Moracin had written that the 
poligars had been plundering our taluks. 

I hear that Sau Bliaji Rao has written to 
Morari Rao that though the Carnatic belongs 
to him, and Morari Rao has been ordered not to 
interfere with it, he has not ceased to plunder 
it, which it was improper of him, and that he 
must take heed of the consequences. There¬ 
upon [Morari Rao] despatched his treasure, 
elephants, etc., to his own country, and wrote 
to the Governor, enclosing Bliaji Rao’s Persian 
letter, and saying that, as ne could not stay 
longer, he desired permission to depart. 


3lst Am, Sri mulch a. 
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Thursday , July [12 ]}—At nine o’clock this 
morning I went to the Governor and reported 
the news. He said nothing, but went upstairs, 
very dejectedly, and busied himself with letters 
to Masulipatam, Hyderabad and elsewhere. 
So I went to my office. Letters were received 
to-day from Salabat Jang to this effect:— 
‘Although the Carnatic was delivered to you 
three years ago, you have paid no tribute, so 
that the Padshah blames me for putting it 
in your possession. Though you know my 
straits for money, yet you have sent none, even 
after my writing about it.’ I do not know 
what else has been written. I write what I 
have heard. 

Saturday , July 14 }—The Governor talked 
to me pleasantly when I went this morning. 
He said that many were going to the Villiya- 
nallur car festival, and asked if I meant to go. 
I said, ‘ It is better to see you than to see many 
wonders.’ The Governor said smilingly, ‘ Your 
words are true. Muhammad ’ Ali Khan has not 
reached Devikottai after all, but is demanding 
money at Tanjore. The Raja is trying to avoid 
giving him any, lest wo should blame him, and 
is making excuses.’ When he said that this 
had been written to him from Tanjore, I said 
that I had heard the same. He then talked 


1 1st Adi Srimukha. 


2 3rd Adi , Srimukha. 
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cheerfully for about an hour about several 
other matters. When the Second and others 
came to speak with him, I took leave and 
went to my office. 

Sunday , July 15} —I visited the Governor 
when he returned from hearing mass. He took 
his tea, and gave orders about sending sepoys 
to Masulipatam. Then he went upstairs. 

I hear that he withdrew without talking to 
anybody, because he has to write letters to be 
sent by the Devandmpattanam which is sailing 
for Masulipatam; so 1 went to my office. 

Monday , July 16.' 1 —When I reported the 
news to the Governor this morning, he made 
no reply as he was busy with his letters for 
Masulipatam to be despatched by the Maurepas 
and the Devandmpattanam which are ready to 
sail. So I went to my office. 

150 soldiers, cannon, shot, mortars, bombs 
and other munitions, are being sent by the 
Maurepas. It is said that these two ships will 
sail for Bengal after landing the sepoys, 
soldiers, cannon, etc., at Bunder. 

Thursday , July 19} —I hear to-day that the 
commander M. Astruc has written from Trichi- 
nopoly as follows:—‘When Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan and Mr. Lawrence, the commander, 
marched with their troops to Tanjore, they 

i 4th Adi , Srimukha. 2 oth Adi t Srimukha 

3 8th Adi , Srimukha. 
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interviewed tlie Raja from whom they obtained 
1,000 or 1,500 horse, 5,000 foot, and a lakh of 
rupees for their expenses. After leaving Tan- 
jore they made an alliance with Tondiman, the 
Maravan, and others. Now they are encamped 
against us. Nandi Raja’s troops cannot stand 
before them, and I cannot continue without 
assistance.’ The Governor on this is said to 


have recalled M. Astruc. 

The army at Aurangabad has been divided; 
and Saiyid Lashkar Khan, Sanoji Nimbalakar, 
Shah Nawaz Klian, Raja Chandrasen’s family 
and other nobles with Salabat Jang s younger 
brother, Nizam ’All Khan, and the N&na Bhaji 
Rao’s son, have become enemies of the French, 
and resolved to drive them out of these parts. 
In order to accomplish this, Salabat Jang has 
been separated by *a trick from the army 
which has been sent in small bodies to Golconda 
and elsewhere and has fallen into confusion, 
so that the troops, that once in the time of our 
prosperity were feared in far-off Delhi, ai c no 
longer regarded. As matters stand thus, Saiyid 
Lashkar Khan has written to the zamindars and 
others near Masulipatam to seize the jaghirs 
in those pargannahs. Owing to this and 
Shaikh Ibrahim’s abuse, Ramachandra Raja o 
Ongole and other zamindars, with the help Q 
the English have seized Bandurti (?) ant 
other inland and coast towns. M. Dulaurens, 
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etc., cannot withstand them and have with¬ 
drawn to Masulip^tam. So affairs are in utter 
confusion there also. Moreover by reason 
of the Marathas’ ravages, Tiruvottiyur, 
Tiruviti, etc. (the Panchmahals) and other 
countries attached to the subah of Arcot, 
Tirukkoyilur, Eravasanallur and ten or twelve 
countries, the Gingee, etc., countries, 20 or 30 
pargannalis in all, lie uncultivated. The 
English are attempting to seize some of the 
countries, so there is alarm everywhere. Not a 
cash has been received from the 150 and odd 
pargannalis of the Carnatic, for our enemies 
Muhammad ’All Ivlian and the English have 
invaded them. So the Carnatic subah is also 
in confusion owing to the enemy. On a promise 
of 40 or 50 lakhs if we helped Nandi Raja to 
get Tricliinopoly, M. Astruc and M. La Volonto 
Konapparangi were sent with their troops. 

, But, as Muhammad ’All Khan is so strong, the 
French troops have been recalled for fear of 
evil befalling them if they remained. They 
have written that they will come and are on 
their way. So nothing is being done in the 
south either. The Governor is troubled because 
the Company in Franco have sent no money 
this year, but only many ships to be filled with 
ooods. Morari Rao has eaten up 14 or 15 lakhs 
of rupees in the last seven months but has 
done nothing; and is writing every day that 
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he will go. Apart from cannon, powder, 
shot, muskets, etc., the establishment requires 
a lakh or a lakh and a half of rupees every 
month. Four or five lakhs of rupees have 
been found by Papayya Pillai out of the 
collections, and this with what has been got 
from Murtaza ’All Klian, Mudamiali and 
others, and the three or four lakhs of rupees 
paid by the Mysore people, say 10 lakhs, 
amounts altogether to 14 or 15 lakhs of rupees. 
All this has been spent and more, and, as no 
more money can be got, the Governor is 
troubled, and angry enough to beat and kick 
his wife who managed affairs, and Papayya 
Pillai her agent. The Europeans, Tamils and 
Muhammadans, etc., in the town all say this. 
We do not know what will happen. 

Sunday , July 22 J —I hear to-day that a 
letter was received from Morari Rao at seven 
o’clock last night, to the following effect 
‘ Muhammad ’Ali Khan has obtained money 
for his expenses from Tanjore. He has 
marched with the Raja’s army, escorting a 
train of provision-bullocks to Trickinopoly, 
and has paid something to his sepoys. I wrote 
yesterday that he had assembled the Eng¬ 
lish army, his own troops, the Tanjore army, 
Tondiman’s army, the Maravan’s army, etc., 


11th Adi , SriviuJcha, 
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against Nandi Raja ; and six or seven days 
ago, he attacked the latter, who was defeated 
and his troops fled, some to Srirangam and 
Tiruvanaikkoyil and some to Manapparai with 
Nandi Raja himself. The French troops and 
sepoys escaped to Srirangam and Tiruvanaik¬ 
koyil. Thus their army was scattered. But as 
the Cauvery is in flood, Muhammad ’All Khan’s 
troops could not cross to attack the troops at 
Srirangam and Tiruvanaikkoyil. Nandi Raja 
is collecting troops to renew the struggle. 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan is growing in strength. 
You should undertake only one affair at a 
time ; but you indiscreetly seek to finish all 
affairs in different places at the same time. 
How can you do this, when the enemy is 
growing strong ? You must send troops to 
one place only, and when you have succeeded 
there, you may send them elsewhere. How 
can you hope to succeed everywhere at 
once ? First you tell me to march against 
Arcot, then against Trichinopoly, then against 
Devikottai, and then against Chidambaram 
and Vriddhachalam. If you write thus, where 
can I go and how can affairs prosper ? My. 
coming has cost you money ; but I have lost 
<rood sardars, my younger brothers, and many 
men, without succeeding at any point. If 
you will pay my expenses, I will go. Your 
Europeans are useless. But if you will send 
48 
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Hasan, and desire me to inarch against 
a single place, I will do my best.’ 

I hear that the enemy’s strength at 
Trichinopoly and the defeat of Nandi Raja’s 
and our troops have vexed the Governor. On 
receipt of this letter, he went to Madame, and 
made her read the letter, after which his mind 
was eased. 

Monday , July 23 }—The Hercule set sail 
this morning for Bunder and Bengal. At six 
o’clock this morning went aboard her M. Roth, 
the Director from China, under a salute of 11 
guns and 11 more guns were fired when the 
ship set sail. He will remain a month at 
Bunder, then go to Bengal, and sail for Europe 
by the December ship. It is said that he will 
be made a Director of the Company when he 
arrives. He has lived in China for 16 years 
and made 6 lakhs of pagodas as Directeur? the 
councillors tell me. 

At seven o’clock this evening, the Com¬ 
pany’s merchants came and said that, when 
M. Cornet presented the account of their 
balances to the Governor, the latter remarked 
that there was a mistake in the advances and, 
summoning M. Guillard, told him to check the 




1 12th Adi , [Snmuhha^. 

2 2 . 6 ,, Chief of the French factory at Canton Roth served as a 
Director of the Company at Paris 1755 — 1764 (Weber, La Compagnie 
fran$aise des Indes , p. 452). 
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account. M. Miran and M. Cornet had men¬ 
tioned this, and said that this would be 
discussed next day. So I said to the merchants, 

‘ You had better bring me your accounts. I 
have also kept an account and will examine 
it. You should also have a copy of your 
accounts made.’ I came home from my office 
at half-past eight. 

Tuesday , July 24 }—When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he said, ‘ I have seen 
the merchants ’ accounts, and they owe about 
50,000 pagodas.’ I replied that they could not 
owe so much. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ I will bring 
the account when I come back.' So he put 
on his coat, and went to the old Gouvernement* 
saying that he would be back at eleven, when 
he would discuss the matter with me and 
decide what should be done. I went to the 
sorting-godown, where I found the Company’s 
merchants whom I informed, and then went to 
my office. Hearing at ten o’clock that the 
Governor had returned to the Fort from the 
old Gouvernement , after examining old papers 
and burning those that wore not wanted (as 
he did yesterday also), I went to the Fort and 
paid my respects to him downstairs. M. 
Cornet produced an account of the advances 

1 13th Adi , Srimuhha . 

2 His former residence, to the north of the citadel. The new 
Qprjivervemevt was inside Fort Louis. 
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made to the Company’s merchants, the value 
of the goods they had supplied and the 
balances still due. He read it, and asked, 

1 How can you say they owe nothing, when * 
they owe 40,000 pagodas ? ’ I replied, 1 It must 
be about 39,000 pagodas according to the 
accounts. Perhaps M. Cornet has shown only 
the goods that have been baled. The details 
are :•—Salem cloth 15,000 pagodas ; with the 
washers, 7,000 pagodas; Orkanti Percallas, 
etc., 10,000 pagodas, besides 2,500 pagodas’ 
worth of cloth in the Fort godown. Besides 
this, about 50,000 pagodas have been advanced 
for the washers’ cooly and for the Karikal and 
Yanam cloth ; thus the advances are accounted 
for.’ The Governor replied, ‘ The advances 
must stand against their names until the cloth 
is baled and the account is written up. That 
is all. That is the value of the cloth to be 
supplied ; so your account is correct.’ So 
saying, he gave it to M. Cornet, and told him 
to get an order on M. Guillard for 10,000 
pagodas to be advanced to the Company’s 
merchants. So I got an order written by M. 
Bertrand and M. Flacourt, and gave it to the 
Governor in his room upstairs. He signed it 
and said, ‘ The merchants owe 40,000 pagodas 
within a thousand either way. Now 10,000 
pagodas more have been advanced, and the 
broadcloth comes to 40,000 pagodas. All this 







amounts to 90,000 pagodas. If 10,000 more are 
advanced, it will come to a lakh, which will 
produce 1,000 bales of coarse and fine cloth. 
You have promised 500 hales of coarse blue 
cloth and M. Moracin has written from 
Masulipatam that he will send 2,000 bales of 
Yanam cloth. This makes up 3,500 bales. 
There are about 800 bales in the Fort godown. 
So altogether there are 4,300 bales within a 
hundred or so either way ; but anyhow there 
will be 4,000 bales which will lade three ships.’ 
I replied, ‘ None can doubt it. All know the 
foresight and good fortune which bring you 
such success that even your dreams come true. 
When the throne of Delhi totters before you, 
what must be said of your power ? What 
wonder is it that you should have got together 
4,000 bales.’—‘ No doubt,’ he said, ‘but it is no 
small thing. The Company’s merchants need 
not pay for the Salem cloth delivered by the 
Salem merchants in the presence of the St. 
Paul’s priests. Nandi Raja will pay that sum 
and I shall recover it from the Company.’— 
1 That should be done,-’ I said. He continued, 
‘ I hear that this cloth was made for the 
English; but when Nandi Raja and the 
English quarrelled, the Salem mint-people 
were ordered to supply them with no more 
cloth. 1 So it was stopped and is now being 


1 Cf. Vol. VII, p. 209 and n. 1 , supra -. 
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sent to us.’ I agreed, but observed that it had 
already been rejected by the English. He 
made no reply, but asked why the Madras 
people were selling their broadcloth cheaper 
than formerly. I replied that it depended on 
the state of the market. The Governor said, 
‘ For the last three years there have been 
signs of the English Company’s ruin, and their 
present management confirms this.’ I replied, 


‘ He who runs far must at last sit down.’ 

Then Sungu Sesliachala Chetti came and 
salaamed in the door-way. The Governor 
asked him why Ghandhavadi Venkatarama 
Chetti’s big diamond had not been sold. Seslia- 


chala Chetti answered that the troubles had 


hindered business. He went into Madame’s 
room as though he had not heard what was 
said. 

I then went to the sorting-godown and 
gave orders to the Company’s merchants telling 
them the Governor’s intention to despatch 


bales by the shipping and added, ‘ You must 
certainly get 1,000 bales. Don’t be so careless 
as you have been.’ I repeated this a dozen 
times, and then, saying that Guruvappa Chetti 
would bear witness to my words, I told them 
to go to M. GuiUard and get the money. 
When I inquired about the latter, I was told 
that he had taken physic. I then told them to 
go for the money when they pleased. They 
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received the order, and said that they would 
get it, so I went to my office. 

Wednesday, July 25} —To-day was a Euro¬ 
pean feast-day. [The Governor] did not 
return from mass and take tea until ten 
o’clock. When he was taking his tea, a camel- 
messenger, who went to Nandi Raja at Trichi- 
nopoly four or five days ago, -returned with 
letters. He read them and went upstairs with 
Madame. All went home and I did the same. 
The Governor looked very dejected. 

The following are the contents of the letter 
from Nandi Raja, near Trichinopoly, received 
this morning :—‘ M. Astruc, the commander 
of your army, has received from me not only 
his pay and batta, but also presents of gold 
and silver jewels set with precious stones, 
worth two lakhs of rupees, as well as a lakh 
of rupees out of what I owe you. But in spite 
of all this, he picks quarrels with us, and 
pretending that you have recalled him, he has 
crossed the Coleroon with his army and reached 
Samayavaram. Muhammad ’All Klian, the 
English, the Tanjore people, the Maravan, 
Tondiman and other pollgars, have joined and 
encamped against our army, which cannot 
alone attack them. Be pleased therefore to 
write to M. Astruc, your commander, to help 


1 14th -Adi , Srimukka . 
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me beat tbe enemy ; and send reinforcements, 
with powder, shot, guns and cannon ; other¬ 
wise I myself and my army will be ruined.’ 
On reading this cowardly letter, the Governor 
immediately wrote to M. Astruc and his army 
to march, and replied to Nandi Kaja, saying 
that M. Astruc would assist him with his army 
to beat Muhammad ’All Khan and that he had 
been strictly ordered to remain and obey him, 
until Muhammad ’Ali Khan had taken to 
flight, that Nandi Kaja had only paid 3 lakhs 
of rupees instead of the 15 lakhs he had pro¬ 
mised, that the remaining 12 lakhs should 
be sent immediately, and that reinforcements, 
powder, shot and other munitions of war 
would be sent. I hear that such letters have 
been written/ to Nandi Kaja and M. Astruc ; 
moreover Venkatanaranappa Ayyan, the 
Mysore vakil, was sent for and told to write 
similar letters. He had them despatched by 8 
harkaras with 2 camel-messengers this after¬ 
noon. I have written accordingly. 

I hear that Mudamiah of Chidambaram, 
who was imprisoned in the clock-tower, has 
been removed to the underground dungeon 
by the western gate ; fetters were brought, 
and he was threatened with being manacled 
unless he paid without delay. So he offered 
to pay 3 lakhs of rupees, but was forced to 
agree to pay 5 lakhs. Periya Perumal Pillai, 






who was imprisoned in the dungeon by the 
western gate, has been removed to the 
Nayinar’s house, on his agreeing to find 5 
lakhs of rupees for Mudamiah. 

Saturday , July 28 }—'This afternoon the 
Governor went round the fort-walls with 
Tillai, the maistry-mason, and the master- 
gunner, to inspect the batteries, and shelters. 
He also inspected the Cuddalore Gate, etc., 
and ordered the necessary repairs to be done, 
the windows to be bricked up, the cannon 
which were lying on the ground without 
carriages, to bo mounted on new carriages and 
powder and shot to be supplied ; and all the 
master-gunners are to bo in readiness. After¬ 
wards he entered the Fort by the Sea Gate. 
During the English troubles in 1748, 2 and 
when Nasir Jang encamped near Yaludavur, 
the Governor never went near the batteries, 
nor did he inspect them afterwards. But he 
now has climbed the walls, gone round the 
batteries for two hours, and made the cannon, 
etc., all ready. The townspeople all say that 
a European attack must bo impending, and 
they recall in fear the war of 1748. 1 write 

what I hear. 

I hear that two of Sampati Bao s peons 
from Madras, who were carrying letters to Mir 

17th Adi, Srlmukha, * Beading Vibhara for Viya, 
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Madan-ul-lah Khan, who three months ago 
married Khalif Khan’s grand-daughter, were 
seized by the Nayinar’s peons on the Madras 
road and brought to the Governor at seven 
o’clock to-night. When the Governor ques¬ 
tioned them, they replied that they had 
carried two or three letters about the jaghir 
and killa and that they knew no more. I 
write accordingly. 

At nine o’clock I heard that they had 
been detained at the Nayinar’s house. Mir 
Madan-ul-lah Khan’s house was searched, but 
he heard of it and lay hid ; however his wife 
and family have been imprisoned and peons 
posted at tlio town-gates. 

Monday , July SO }—Tillai Maistry went to 
the Governor about seven o’clock this evening 
with the following newsMu’tabar Khan, 
Husain Sahib’s son of Yalikondapuram, has 
collected men and seized Eravasanallur and 
eleven other places, putting to flight 300 or 
400 foot, capturing the amaldar, and killing 
and wounding 200 men. Now he is in posses¬ 
sion of the country. No money can be 
collected there unless 1,000 or 1,500 Maratha 
horse, or one or two thousand foot, are sent to 
expel him. The Governor, thinking he was 
trying to make him spend money, gave him 


* 19th Jdi Sri mulch a. 
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five or six kicks, struck him seven or eight 
times with his hand, and ordered his chobdar 
to beat and imprison him in the dungeon. He 
then called Papayya Pillai and said angrily, 
‘ This fellow is only a cooly mason; and you 
have lost me country yielding lakhs.’ He then 
treated him as he had treated the other, 
except that Tillai Maistry was imprisoned, and 
Papayya Pillai was not. He afterwards visited 
the Great Lady. 

Sliuja’at Khan, a Turk, arrived from 
Trichinopoly this morning and visited the 
Governor. He said that M. Astruc had treated 
Nandi Raja, the Mysore dalaval, very dis¬ 
honourably, by trying to swell the account 
against him, and only desisting when he had 
obtained ready money and jewels set with 
precious stones amounting to 5 lakhs of 
rupees, and when Nandi Raja’s own turra set 
with precious stones, his sarpech , pendants, 
chain, etc., worth two lakhs of rupees, had been 
sealed up and offered as a pledge for one lakh. 
This packet was shown to the Governor, 
sealed with Nandi Raja’s seal; and the mes¬ 
senger then related M. Astruc’s withdrawal 
of his troops across the Coleroon, his return on 
receipt of the letter ordering him to rejoin 
Nandi Raja, and his supersession by M. 
Brenier. On this the Governor replied angrily, 
1 M. Astruc writes that you took Nandi Raja's 
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side, received much money from him, ruined 
our affairs and made ill blood between him 
and Nandi Raja/ Thereupon Shuja’at Ivhan 
explained the matter. The Governor then 
summoned Venkatanaranappa Ayyan, the 
Mysore vakil, and said, ‘ As our commander 
has disobeyed his orders, he has been dis¬ 
missed and M. Brenier sent instead. Here are 
Nandi Raja’s own jewels, offered as a pledge 
for a lakh of rupees, sealed up. I will seal 
the packet myself to show that I have seen it 
and send it with a letter by camel-messenger. 
You had better write as well.’ The latter 
wrote accordingly ; and the packet of jewels 
and letters have been sent to Nandi Raja at 
Trichinopoly. I write what I have heard. 

Tuesday , July 3V —The Governor did not 
come down this morning but took tea upstairs. 
I Avent up to pay my respects. Letters from 
Salabat Jang and some European at Auranga¬ 
bad (whose name I do not know)' 2 had come, 
so a Topass was sent for Madananda Pandit 
to read the letters. The Governor looked very 
angry when he read the European’s letter. 

1 20th JcU, Srtmukha . 

2 It is not clear who went in command of the party which accom¬ 
panied Salabat Jang to Aurangabad. The English vakil mentions a 
‘M. Davettore 1 or ‘ Datore 1 (Country Correspondence , 1753, pp. 84 and 
103) whom I have not identified j but Gentil (an eye-witness) speaks 
of Joinville (or Jainville) as if in command (Memoires sur Vlndous- 
tan, pp. 72-73). The latter was a Lieutenant of 174G, and promoted 
Captain 175L Joinville also is mentioned below, p, 393. 
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An officer came to see him but he sent him 
away abruptly, saying that he must come 
when he was downstairs, not when he was 
upstairs. So I came downstairs and went to 
my office. M. Albert, Shuja’at Khan, Auliya 
Sahib, two other Muhammadans, Dost Mu¬ 
hammad and others were there, but all came 
away with me except M. Albert and Shuja’at 
Khan. The letters must have brought bad 
news. 
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AUGUST 1753. 

Wednesday , August 1 }—At nine this morn¬ 
ing I went to the Governor and reported the 
news. He said, ‘ I hear that Mr. Morse has 
been appointed Governor of Madras, and 
salutes of 21 guns were fired when he landed 
and when he entered the Fort. lie did not 
announce his appointment till he had landed, 
when he showed his commission ; so then 
salutes of 21 guns were fired after he had 
landed and when he entered the Fort. I do 
not think that this news can be true. Have 
you heard anything about it ? ’ I replied, ‘ I 
hear that Mr. Morse has returned as a private 
merchant to settle his affairs which have been 
long lying in suspense. He has also brought 
his three daughters, whom he hopes to marry. 1 2 
The Company has ordered all possible help and 
respect to be given him. Mr. Saunders, the 
present Governor, was originally Mr. Morse’s 
private agent, then became a Company’s ser¬ 
vant and councillor, then chief of Vizagapatam, 
and, lastly, Governor of Madras. He has shown 
respect to Mr. Morse by reason of his former 
position ; and desires to raise his character in 

1 21st Adi , [Snmuhha], * 

2 Jane, Frances and Emelia Morse came out with Nicholas Morse 
on t he Elizabeth . But Jane, I think, was his wife, not daughter. 
Frances married Charles Boddam, and Emelia.'Henry Vansittart. 
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the eyes of the people who have been blaming 
him for delivering Madras to the French. 
This is all and I do not think that Mr. Morse 
has returned as Governor ; nor have I heard 
any one say so. But he has really arrived, 
and salutes were fired in his honour. I hear 
that he has come on his own business, not on 
the Company’s.’—‘ That may be,’ he said and 
went upstairs, ordering Dost Muhammad to 
brand Mirza ’Abd-ul-nabi Beg’s horses. 

Thursday , August 2 }—I hear that a servant 
has come from Nandi Raja with a bill of ex¬ 
change on Kasi Das Bukkanji for two lakhs 
of rupees for the Governor, to relate to him the 
misdeeds committed by the Europeans. He 
was received with honour. After visiting the 
Governor and Madame, he went to lodge with 
Venkatanaranappa Ayyan. I also hear that 
Shuja’at Khan has been sent back to Nandi 
Rajfi. 

Saturday , August 4r— M. Cornet went to the 
comptoir to-day. When I had reported the 
news, the Governor went upstairs, so I went 
to the sorting-godown. M. Carvalho then 
came, and said, ‘ Mr. Morse has reached Madras 
with his three daughters. Mr. Saunders wrote 
home that he wished to return and desired 
another to be sent out. * The new man will 


1 $$ndAdi, SrimuJcha. 


2 $Jfth Adi , Srimiikha. 
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arrive early in September and Mr. Saunders 
will go home by the October ship. Mr. Starke 
was formerly nominated, but it was written 
home that a man born in India should not be 
appointed General, and that some one else 
should be sent instead; he will arrive in 
August or September, or perhaps in January if 
he goes to Bombay. Mr. Saunders always eats 
alone, for he dislikes company. 1 He is always 
writing in his room, which even his servants 
may not enter. When he was at Vizagapatam, 
he used to eat Tamil food—rice, dhall, ghee, 
pepper, pepper-water, pachadi, etc.—and now 
he never comes to table, although it is usual 
to entertain the captain of the guard, ships’ 
captains, and so on—some forty persons al¬ 
together. Although he spends all his time 
alone writing, he is mindful of his business, 
and hopes to live at ease in Europe, where he 
will buy a park, or an estate. 2 Mr. Morse has 
spent all his money in Europe ; he has returned 
to make some more and then return. 3 * * * * 8 Other¬ 
wise he would not have come. But his return 
will be fruitless for trade is dead.’ After 

1 In contrast to the current practice of the Governor’s dinner-table 

being practically public. 

3 He built himself a mansion at Brill, in Buckinghamshire, and 

took a wife out of the family of the Pitts of Boconnoc. But no des¬ 

cendant of his appears to remain ; and his only memorial in England 

was his epitaph in Brill Church now removed. He sprang from an 

old Bucks family. 

8 He died at Madras in 1772. 
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talking about these matters, M. Carvalho 
went away. I reached my office at half-past 
ten. Letters were sent to Trichinopolv by a 
camel-messenger. 

Monday , August 6. 1 —I heard to-day that, 
when Murtaza ’Ali Khan’s troops, Siddhi 
Saiyid Khan, Shaikh Muhammad Sharif, 
Hasan-ud-din Khan’s man Govinda Kao, 
etc., approached Tiruvannamalai, the enemy 
attacked them so fiercely that they retreated to 
Yellore, abandoning two cannon and 100 or 
more guns. 2 On hearing this, the Governor in 
anger ordered ’Ali Khan, M. Buttans [?] and 
the troops at Gingee to Tiruvannamalai. . 

Wednesday, August S. 3 —I hear that letters 
came this evening from Salabat Jang at 
Aurangabad and from M. Bussy at Hyderabad. 1 
The harkaras say that Salabat Jang’s younger 
brothers, Nizam ’Ali Khan and another, have 
been imprisoned in the fort of Daulatabad, and 
that Saiyid Lashkar Khan has ordered the 200 
French soldiers arid their captain (M. Joinville) 
to depart; they have reached Golconda, and 
written for orders about their future move¬ 
ments. 


| t6th Adi, Srimukha. ... 

2 Apparently the action described by Orme, History, Vol. I. p. dto. 

» iSth Ali, Srimukha. 

» Un his way to rejoin Salabat Jang and reestablish the 1 tench 
supremacy, which had been rudely shaken. 
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[ Thursday ], August 91 —At ten o’clock 
to-day Auliya Saliib took leave and departed.' 
He said lie had come because the Governor 
had promised to grant him certain countries 
with a few troops, but that, having waited 
seven or eight months and spent seven or eight 
thousand rupees, he begged at least to receive 
his jaghir of 2,000 rupees, wherewith to pay 
his expenses and perform the Governor’s 
orders. He added that, although three par- 
wanas had been written, Papayya Pillai had 
refused to do anything, and that he had taken 
leave as he could get no redress. 

At half-past nine to-night, I twice heard 
the sound of guns. I think it was the ships, 
sighted to the south this evening, coming to 
anchor. 

Fridai/, August 101 —At eight o’clock this 
morning, the Europe ship the Rouille 3 arrived 
from Mascareigne and fired a salute of 15 guns. 
Her captain is M. Triboulet [?]. M le Marquis 
de Conflans, 4 with 150 soldiers and a sergeant 
and a corporal, under his orders, has arrived by 
her. I hoar that he is to be the commandant. 
He wear£ the small cross of St. Louis. 


1 29 th Adi , Srimukha. 

* 30th Adi , Srimukha . 

n Kiriliytr here, but later mentioned as the Rultf. 

9 One of these, says M. Cultru, ‘ que leur famille envoyait au 
loin pour se refaire une fortune,’ Instead, he was made prisoner at 
Masulipatam in 1759, 
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Saturday , August 11 }—I hear that there 
has been a battle at Trichinopoly between 
Muhammad ’Alt Khan’s and Nandi Raja’s 
troops, in which two leaders of 500 men at¬ 
tacked Muhammad ’Alt Khan with their 
people, killing a few and scattering the rest; 
and returned with some horses, cannon, etc., to 
Nandi Raja, who richly rewarded the two men 
(whose names I do not know). The Mysore 
vakil says that the Governor informed him he 
had received news to this effect. A camel- 
messenger arrived with the news at half-past 
ten, and at once a letter was written to M. 
Brenier, the commander, and sent by the 
camel man. 

[Sunday], August 12 ?—At five o’clock this 
evening, M. Renault, the European in charge 
of the washing-place, came and said, ‘ The 
Governor sent for me and said lie had received 
complaints that the cloth sent by the RouilU 
v as much torn, and badly washed, and asked 
why I had not examined the cloth after it had 
been conjeed. I replied that I had done so 
both when it had been Conjeed after washing, 
and when it had been given out to be pressed ; 
but that, when the lading was being hastily 
completed, some torn pieces might have 
escaped my notice, in spite of their being 


1 31st Adi, Srimuhha. 


4 32nd Adi, Sriniul'ha. 
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carefully examined.- Pie then dismissed me, 
telling me to be more careful. The Governor 
was not angry, hut spoke gently.’ 

Ho also told me that this ship had left 
Europe on March 8, and, after touching at 
Anjuvam[?], she arrived on Friday, August 10, 
five months and two days after she put to sea. 
She must have brought the latest news, because 
she was the last to sail. The news of Chanda 
Sahib’s death, etc., must have reached England 
and France by the English frigate by December 
and so this ship must have brought orders 
about it. 

I hear the following news to-day:—When 
Nandi Raja’s army at Trichinopoly was 
attacking part of Muhammad ’All Khan’s 
army, Muhammad ’All Khan reached the fort 
with bullock-loads of provisions, 1 and the rest 
of his troops. This was when Nandi Raja’s 
two leaders broke into and scattered Muham¬ 
mad Ah Khan’s troops. It is not known 
whither Muhammad ’All Khan has gone : 
Manoji Appa has been killed and Muhammad 
’All Khan wounded with a bullet. When 
Pap ay y a Pillai. had received the above news 
yesterday and reported it to the Governor, the 


‘ Cf. Orme, History, Vol. I, pp. 299, etc. Of the bullocks 300 only 
were loaded with grain, and the remainder (about 3.700) ‘with a heap 
of trumpery not worth the carriage.’ 
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latter informed the Tamils and Europeans. 
One or two people have told me the same. 
Besides this, the Governor received a letter 
from Nandi Baja, saying that Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan, Manoji Appa, etc., had retired into 
Trichinopoly, with their provisions, but meant 
to come out again and fight; the French army 
was ready to fly rather than encounter them, 
and were declaring that they could not stand 
with their small numbers against a superior 
enemy, or attack them without being over¬ 
thrown ; and Nandi Baja would withdraw if 
reinforcements wore not sent. The Governor 
lias replied that money is scarce hero, but that 
Morari Bao and his army, M. Maissin and the 
Europeans, the Muhammadan troopers, Tamil 
peons, etc., will support Nandi Baja, and that 
reinforcements are being sent. 

Sunday , August 19 ?—When I visited M. 
Cordier this morning, he offered me a piece of 
cloth of gold with a gold fringe, a female doll 
from China, and Japanese tea-cups and saucers 
with gold letters on them. 1 2 I accepted them, 
and went to the Fort at eight o’clock. It was 
half-past ten before the Governor had had his 
tea after mass ; and then harkaras arrived 
with letters from Saiyid Lashkar Khan at 

1 7th Avani, Sriimikha. 

2 The Tamil of the foregoing passage is corrupt and obscure ; 
the translation is offered under reserve. 
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derabad. When I informed the Governor 
of this, he called M. Albert and Madananda 
Pandit, and desired them to translate the 
letters. Nag anna Nayakkan accompanied the 
harkaras. 


Mirza Muhammad Beg, the Moghul, and 
Srinivasa Rao, a Maratha Brahman, came this 
afternoon about the affairs of ’Abd-ul-nabi 
Khan of Cuddapah at Chidambaram and the 
release of Mudamiah who is in prison ; but 
they were themselves ordered to be detained 


in the clock-tower. 


[Monday], August 20 }—I hear that Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan attacked Nandi Baja’s troops 
encamped at Allitturai; and that tlicso were 
defeated and fled to Krishnapuram with the 
loss of many. They say that Nandi Raj4 is 
pressed for money, and that he can only hold 
out with great difficulty. 

The agents of ’Abd-ul-nabi Khan of Cudda¬ 
pah are said to have been released and 
conducted by a cliobdar beyond the Bound- 
hedge. 

Tuesday , August 21 }—I hear that Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan and the English at Arcot have 
burnt the Vellore pettai but wore beaten off 
[from the fort]. 


1 8th Joani, Snmnkha. 


a Oih A rani, Srimukha. 





Wednesday, August 22}—l heard at midnight 
that Periya Perumal Pillai had been fetched at 
ten o’clock last night and ordered to pay 41 
lakhs of rupees in a week. He replied he 
could not. On this the Governor caught up a 
cane, had him bound, and gave him 40 or 50 
blows, and then the Coffrces gave him 300 or 
400 more, on which Periya Perumal Pillai 
fainted and nearly died. When he was 
questioned again, he declared that he posses¬ 
sed only 20,000 rupees. He was then impri¬ 
soned in the under-ground dungeon, and 
threatened with being bound from head to foot 
with wliip-cord and hung head downwards. 
I also hear that Mudamiah will be treated 
similarly to-morrow night. 

Thursday , August 23?— I heard at midnight 
that, after Periya Perumal Pillai’s beating hist 
night, lie was brought up again at half-past 
ten and the Coffrees stood ready with ropes 
and canes. Periya Perumal Pillai begged the 
Governor in great terror to torture him no 
more, and cast himself at his feet. The 
Governor said that the Muhammadan was 
obstinate, but that, as Periya Perumal Pillai 
seemed to be honest, he should have the coun¬ 
try as before. Periya Perumal Pillai there¬ 
upon promised to pay a lakh of rupees in a 


1 10th A cant, Srimukha. 


2 lltli Avatn 'ty Srimukha. 
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week. The Governor was satisfied and ordered 
him to be kept at the Nayinar’s house until 
he had paid. He was imprisoned accordingly, 
and was promised the country when he had 
paid the money. 

Friday, August 24} —M. Buttans [?] and the 
other Europeans at Gingee who attacked Tiru¬ 
vannamalai, Mirza ’Abd-ul-nabiBeg and other 
Muhammadan commanders, Siddhi Saiyid 
Khan’s, Govinda Kao’s and other sardars’ 
troops sent by Murtaza ’All Khan from 
A ellore, advanced, raised batteries and mounted 
guns to besiege that place. But the Brahman 
Margasahayan in the Tiruvannamalai fort 
came out with his troops, and attacked them. 
Our people were defeated and the Yellore 
troops retired to Yellore, and ours to Gingee. 
M. Buttans sent in this news on reaching 
Gingee, and his letter arrived at midnight. 
So the Governor sent for Hasan-ud-din Khan, 
and ordered him to march to Tiruvannamalai 
with 200 sepoys, 50 Europeans and a gun. The 
Eui opcans and sepoys set out this evening and 
camped outside.j [I hear that Hasan-ud-din 
intends to march to-morrow ; he has received 
1,000 rupees for his expenses. 

The messengers who came this evening 
from M. Bussy say that, when Salabat Jang 


1 12th Avani , Srtmukha. 
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urgently demanded money, the Governor 
ordered M. Bussy either to return to Pondi- 
chery or to go to Masulipatam ; they have 
brought M. Bussy’s answer. He and the rest 
intend to go to Masulipatam. 

Saturday, August 25} —As to-day was the 
birthday of the King of Prance, I found the 
Governor wearing the cross of St. Louis in 
honour of the festival. The Governor had 
opened the great hall upstairs, the eastern hall, 
etc., and was receiving all the Europeans there. 
I also went and paid my respects, offering him 
a bouquet. lie took it, and returned my 
compliments, showing me even more respect 
than he showed the Europeans, God alone 
knows why. All wont to church, heard 
mass, and sat down to table according to their 
custom. The Governor drank to the King’s 
health, bowing to the Marquis de Conflans, 
who has lately arrived, and asking all to 
drink the health. They did so, and a salute 
of 21 guns was fired. Salutes wore also fired 
from the ships. The Governor then went into 
his room ; and Madame, who had returned 
from church, joined him. The Governor sent 
at once for M. Albert, who came. I think that 
the Governor withdrew from the feast and did 
all this, in order to write his reply to Salabat 
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Jang and send it with the presents that have 
come, otherwise affairs may not prosper. Some 
bad news or other arrives daily ; messengers 
have been sent (with orders to make the 
journey in ten days) to stop M. Bussy and 
others, and make them halt at Golconda ; and 
it has also been resolved to write and send 
presents to Masulipatam. What has now hap¬ 
pened confirms all this. Moreover the 
Governor was depressed to-day, and his face 
was downcast ; so was Madame’s. Having 
seen all this, I went to my office. 

Tuesday, August 28 }—I paid my respects 
and reported the news when the Governor 
came down for his tea. He asked if cloth Avas 
being sorted. I replied, yes. He asked, Iioav 
many bales there were. I told him 60 or 61 
bales had come in, but, as a good deal would 
have to be turned out, they could only be 
reckoned as 55. 

He then asked the Madras news, and I said 
there Avas nothing particular. Dost Muham¬ 
mad then said that yesterday, Avhen he was 
passing the Bound-hedge on certain business, 
lie had met a dubash going to Fort St. David 
whom he had known, Avhen they were both 
serving M. Bruno. He had therefore approach - 
ed him, and, asking the Madras news, had 
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learnt that the King of England was dead. 
The dubash then went on to Fort St. David. 
The Governor said to me, ‘ The King of England 
was very old and has reigned for a long time. 
His son is only a boy so the Government will 
fall into confusion, for the people murdered 
their former king, and this king was set on 
the throne 56 or 57 years ago. Since then 
there has been no revolution and the affairs 
of Government have been conducted regularly. 
But as the King is dead, and his successor is a 
mere boy, there will be changes. Either good 
or evil may come out of this. We shall see 
what happens.’ 1 I replied, ‘ The country 
prospered under the late king, but now for 
some time there will be troubles, and then 
perhaps prosperity will return, for in this 
world neither good nor evil fortune is lasting, 
but each succeeds the other. So now there 
will be alterations.’—‘ True,’ the Governor 
replied, and added that the Pretender was 
watching his opportunity to return, but that 
Heaven alone knew what would happen. I 
replied, ‘ If he had been fortunate, would he 
not have succeeded when Louis XIY helped 
him ? Then Louis XV, the present King, 
fought hard for him, the Scotch received and 
crowned him, and the English lost half the 


Dupleix scarcely seems well-informed on his subject. 
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country ; but afterwards he had to fly, and 
could not secure success. His son’s fortune 
remains to he seen.’ The Governor smiled and 
said that either side might win. I replied, 
‘ His father was king but was murdered, and 
the late king was established by the people; 
ever since then he has been making attempts 
but was not destined to enjoy the Government. 
Nevertheless his son may get it.’ The Gover¬ 
nor remarked that I was well acquainted with 
the history of Europe, and asked what Guruva 
Pillai 1 had written in his journal about the 
English and French kings. I replied, ‘ The 
French King rules the country himself, and 
has no equal. His own kingdom is populous ; 
* and the kingdoms and government of Spain, 
are also under him ; so that he is more 
powerful than any other king. But the King 
of England can do nothing without the 
consent of the Parliament ; so the coun¬ 
try and army are not under him ; and like a 
cooly he obeys the commands of the Parlia¬ 
ment or does nothing. Pie can spend nothing 
without the leave of Parliament; so no one 
regards his rule. One day at London, the 
capital of England, he visited the opera. 


1 Former dubash, apparently a cousin of Ananda Ranga Pillai. 
See General introduction, Yol. T, p. vii, supra . The habit of keeping 
a diary Seems to have run in the family. Ranga Pillai’s nephew also 
kept one. 





Before his very face, a woman went on selling- 
fruit, among the audience who showed no fear 
of the King’s presence, but jested familiarly _ 
with her, and bought and ate her fruit ; and 
all this because the king has no power. 
Whereas men so trembled before the King of 
France that they could not speak in his pre¬ 
sence, and even kings acknowledged Louis 
XIY to be the greatest among them. The 
palaces of the King of England cannot be 
compared in size or beauty with the stables of 
the King of France. But for the administra¬ 
tion of the Regent and the ruin of the country 
by M. Law the Controller-General, with his 
bank-bills, the administration of France is 
admirable, exceeding that of all other king¬ 
doms.’ For an hour I described in detail the 
customs of the country, the strange sights, 
manners, curiosities, gardens, groves and 
buildings. He said that it was all quite true 
and added that, as the journal was in French, 
ho should like to see it. I said that it should 
be as ho desired. The Governor then [spoke] 
of the presents for Salabat Jang, which 
consist of a small box fully engraved with 
trees in flower and bearing fruit, besides small 
knives [ J. 
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SEPTEMBER 1753. 

Monday , September 33 —I heard the following 
news at eight o’clock to-nightWhen 
Periyanna Nayinar reported at nine o’clock 
that 70 or 80 Englishmen had landed from 
two boats near the Vellala’s Choultry, the 
Governor sent 500 Europeans and Topasses and 
200 sepoys, under a captain, with the Nayinar, 
to seize the Englishmen. Also letters were 
despatched at ten o’clock to the'sliips’ captains, 
directing them to seize the boat-people, .if they 
tried to put out to sea, and to anchor their 
ships opposite to the Vellala’s Choultry. The 
ship-people accordingly seized them ; and 
when the troops sent by land had made en- 
quiry, they received the following account 
M. Destouch.es, the severe Frenchman who used 
to be here, has been carrying on a small trade 
with the money he made after the capture of 
Madras. He was returning from Pulicat with 
certain goods, and landed at the Vellala’s 
Choultry at seven o’clock to-night and asked 
for water at the fishing village near by. This 
was refused. lie abused them, and in alarm 
the people ran away, saying that 70 or 80 
men had landed to plunder. One found the 
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Nayinar’s man and told him. When the Nayi- 
nar found all this to be false, he desired M. 
Destouches, the European, to accompany his 
people and the boatmen to the Ponclichery 
road, and himself went in advance to the 
Governor and told him that no Englishman 
had landed but that it was M. Destouches 
who had landed in a boat and a'larmed the 
people. Those who set out this morning have 
all come back again. I hear that the Gover¬ 
nor’s haste in sending out the troops caused 
much alarm in the Fort until they had re¬ 
turned. 

Tuesday , September 4 }—At half-past eight 
this morning, I went to the Governor and re¬ 
ported the news. When Dost Muhammad was 
present, lie said that Morari Kao had set out, 
resolved to surround Trichinopoly, seize 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan, and capture the fort, 
which ho would do, as surely as he had 
already taken Tiruviti. Dost Muhammad 
replied that that affair had been managed by 
the Maratlias alone, and that Morari Kao 
always accomplished what ho had set his heart 
upon. I asked if I might speak without 
incurring anger. He desired mo to do so ; 
so I said, ‘ It was by your good fortune that 
Morari Rao and Hasan-ud-din Klian won their 
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Deccan, was beheaded, that Madras was, 
taken, that Mr. Boscawen was defeated and 
driven away from Pondichery, that your army 
reached Aurangabad and even Poona, over¬ 
throwing Bhaji Bao whom Nizam-ul-mulk, 
Nasir Jang, or the Padshah himself, could 
scarcely defeat. Who else could have done so 
much ? Prom the beginning of October, you 
will win many victories; and in the beginning 
of November, Muhammad ’Ali Khan and the 
English will fly in indescribable confusion, as 
you will see. Think not that my words will 
prove false. This same Morari Bao accompa¬ 
nied Nasir Jang, but was defeated and fled.’ 
He listened to me, and asked if it would real¬ 
ly take two more months. ‘ It will, Sir,’ I 
replied; ‘ but, after that, you will receive glad 
news of victory from all quarters, of the 
capture of Trichinopoly with its garrison, and 
the occupation of the countries in the north. 
Wealth and power will be yours, and you will 
be glad. All men will praise you, and your 
enemies will be troubled and destroyed. I 
know not if vou remember what I have 
formerly predicted, but good and evil have 
occurred even as I have foretold these last ten 
years; and when our evil days cease, and our 
good days begin, you will know the truth 
of my saying.’ The Governor observed, 4 Of 
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course your words always come true.’ Dost 
Muhammad said, ‘ It is all true. Senhor Ranga 
Pillai said eighteen months ago that these 
evils would come to pass, and that his affairs 
also would suffer. To this day, he has weigh¬ 
ed the future truly in the balance of his wis¬ 
dom ; and now who will discredit what he 
foretells ? ’ 

When we had thus been talking about an 
hour, Madame’s Topass servant-maid came to 
tell the Governor he had not put his. cap on. 
He smiled at me and said that he had been 
too busy to think of it. I replied, ‘ That is 
the way with kings. Although Aurangzib 
conquered the other kings and brought the 
whole country under one umbrella, he used to 
wear a coarse outer gown and turban. So too 
your waist-coat is of coarse cloth, and your 
breeches of gingham ; of your cap, I need not 
speak.’—‘ Then,’ he answered, ‘ I am like 
Aurangzib Padshah,’ and showing me his 
waist-coat, breeches and cap, which were made 
of coarse cloth, asked whether they wore fine. 
I said that they were very coarse. He con¬ 
tinued, ‘ Because I too am a Padshah, I dress 
like Aurangzib. Is my waist-coat close-fitting 
or easy? ‘ Do the great trouble about such 
things ? ’ I asked. Dost Muhammad observed 
that Aurangzib earned his living by tailor’s 
work, as he thought it a sin to touch money 
52 




taken from the country. The Governor made 
no answer. 

He then said, ‘ Three corge of 23-kunjam 
Yanam cloth are wanted at once for caps, etc. 
Send for them.’ I nodded at Tyagu and said 
I would get them. The Governor then went 
upstairs. I went to the sorting—godown, and 
told the writer, Ganapati Pillai, of the wash¬ 
ing place, to deliver to Tyagu three picked corge 
of 23-kunjam Yanam cloth, bleached with- 
out having been boiled. He agreed, and went 
away to the washing-place. 

Friday , September 7 }—The Europe news 
alleged to have been brought by the Rouille 
on Friday, August 10, as told me by coun¬ 
cillors and padres up to to-day is as follows 
The killing of Chanda Sahib in June, 1752, 
the release of Law and other European 
officers who had been taken prisoners of war, 
on giving their parole, according to the 
European custom, not to take up arms and to 
appear whenever summoned, the capture of 
M.d’Auteuil at Utatur, his similar release, 
the imprisonment of about 1,000 soldiers, the 
taking of Arcot, Yriddhachalam and other 
important places, the fact of the Pondichery 
garrison being reduced to 14 soldiers, so that 
Major Lawrence would have seized it but for 
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Mr. Saunders, the Governor of Madras, 
Madame’s mismanagement at Pondichery to 
the Company’s ruin,—all these details were 
written in a letter which the English sent to 
Europe in July. 

M. Aumont’s daughter, who had first mar¬ 
ried M. Friell, after her husband’s death, 
desired to marry M. Aubert, but the Governor’s 
Avife hindered her. Thereupon she fled secretly 
to Madras and married him there. 1 When the 
ship mentioned above sailed for Europe, 
Aubert, who was at Madras, wrote to his uncle 
• M. [ ], the Company’s director, about 

what had befallen M. d’Auteuil, M. Law and 
others at Tricliinopoly, Chanda Sahib’s death, 
the presence of only 14 soldiers at Pondichery, 
Mr. Lawrence’s Avish to seize it when it Avas 
weak, and Mr. Saunders’ hindering him from 
doing so, just as the English had said. He 
added that the Governor was completely ruled 
by his wife, and thus had ruined the Com 
pany ; and that Salabat Jang Avas less success, 
ful than Bhaji Eao. One or two more letters 
A\ r ere also sent AA r hich must have reached 
England early last January, and haA r e been 
sent on from London to Paris, to be delivered 

l Marie Rose Fran<;oise Aumont, daughter of Jean-Baptiste 
Aumont and Marie Madeleine Albert (sister of Madame Dupleix) 
married Jacques Friell in 1745 at the age of 16. He died in 1751. In 
1752 she ran away to Madras with Louis Aubert de la Mogere. 
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to the Company’s director (whose name I do 
not know) M. Aubert’s uncle. 

On learning this, the English drew up an 
account which they printed and published 
everywhere, so that all spoke of it and it was 
printed in the Gazette. When the .Company 
read this, they thought that the Company’s 
affairs in India had been ruined. The French 
ministers too and all people read the Gazette 
in every street, so that the news spread far 
and wide, the King of England and the Par¬ 
liament learnt of it, and the English Company 
rejoiced. Although the French ministers knew® 
the joy of the ministers in England, neverthe¬ 
less they concealed their grief and declared 
that they could only believe it after it had 
been confirmed from Pondichery, because five 
or six times before it had been falsely reported 
that the English had captured Pondichery. 
When the Company went to the ministers and 
complained that M. Dupleix had interfered in 
Moghul affairs, was wasting great sums of 
money every year in spite of repeated letters, 
pretending that he had the King’s orders, and 
so disobeying the Company, with this news 
as the result, and heaven knew what more 
besides, the ministers could only repeat what 
is written above and promise that when M. d’ 
Auteuil and the others should arrive in May 
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or June by the Centaure with certain news, 1 
then two frigates should be despatched with 
decisive orders. 

I have already mentioned M. Aubert’s letter 
from Madras to his uncle M. [ ], the director. 

The latter went to the Hotel of the Company, 
and though he feared to be blamed if he 
revealed the contents of his nephew’s letter, 
he drew out the three or four lakhs which he 
had in the Company’s funds, on which various 
others did the same, there was a panic, and 
men said publicly that the Pondichery Com¬ 
pany had been ruined. Every one wanted to 
sell their shares, even at 50 per cent, loss, in 
spite of the minister’s declaring that the news 
of the Company’s ruin must be false, as it 
came only from English and Dutch sources. 
However the news contained in the Director’s 
letter was being kept secret, andjbwo frigates 
were ready to bring out orders as soon as news 
arrived from here by the Centaure in May or 
thereabouts. 

When M. Boscawen, the English Admiral, 
was beaten in 1748, the King and the whole 
nation thought there was none to equal 
M. Dupleix ; and it was resolved to fetch 
him homeland make him one of the four 

1 d’Auteuil and Amat (the latter a Company’s servant) had been 
sent home in October 1752, to support Dupleix’ views and minimise 
the effects of Law’s defeat and Chanda Sahib’s death. 
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ministers of State. When the King’s letters- 
patent arrived here, all exalted his name. It 
was the same when first Anwar-ud-din Khan 
and then Nasir Jang were killed ; but the 
English and Dutch wrote letters making 
light of these events ; so that now he is as 
much contemned as formerly he was praised ; 
and men accuse him of obeying his wife, 
breaking the Company, ruining himself and 
dishonouring the nation. I even hear they 
say in Europe that on his return he will be 
little thought of and put to shame. I have 
- written but a tithe of what is being said. 
Moreover, by sending lakhs to the ministers, 
lie was able to stave off the Company’s com¬ 
plaints until December last. But as the Com¬ 
pany is thought about to burst, he cannot now 
blame the ministers. This is what the gentry 
are saying. I have written it in brief. 

Sunday , September 9.'— Papayya Pillai 
came to report what he had heard about 
Hasan-ud-din Khan’s attacking the walls of 
Tiruvannamalai yesterday and being obliged 
to retreat to his entrenchments, as no one 
supported him. The Governor and his wife 
then withdrew, and I went to my office. 

A Dutch sloop arrived from Bunder, 
with M. Goupil, M. Mainville, M. Marion* 


1 $Sth Acani, Srtmuhha . 
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M. Mileon [?]’ and others with their money and 
property. After interviewing the Governor, 
they went to their lodgings. They were on 
the way from Aurangabad and Hyderabad, 
when M. Bussy set out from Masulipatam for 
Hyderabad, in order to march with his army 
to Aurangabad according to Salabat Jang’s 
request. Then M. Goupil, etc., reached Bunder 
and arrived by a sloop to-day.' She set sail 
after landing them and their goods, and firing 
a salute of 15 guns. 

I hear that as Mudamiah, who was impri¬ 
soned at the Fort, has not paid what is due, 
he was removed to Papayya Pillai’s house and 
then sent aboard a Europe ship at ten o’clock 
to-night. 2 I also hear that Qutb-ud-din Khan, 
who till to-day was imprisoned in the clock- 
tower for not paying, has been removed to the 
underground dungeon. 

After letters from Trichinopoly brought 
by Papayya Pillai’s camel-man had been read, 
the camel-man was imprisoned; but the reason 
is unknown. 

Monday, September J.0 ?—I did not go out 
to-day as it was the second day after the 
death of Viraragliava Pillai. 


11 suspect this should read ‘ M. Mariou de Mersan.’ 

3 1 suppose in order to terrify him with the fear of being sent to 
the Isles or elsewhere. 

3 29th Avcuii, Srimukha. 

) ' 








The following are the contents of a letter 
from Muzaffar Khan, 1 who is with* Bhaji Kao 
at Ahmadnagar, to his younger brother Hasan- 
ud-din Khan:—‘On the 10th July, Balaji Kao 
received a parwana from the Padshah, declar¬ 
ing that the Subah should not be. given to 
Salabat Jang but to the Nana, and ordering 
Salabat Jang to be seized and sent to Delhi; 
or if that could not be done, to put him to 
death. On receipt of this, the Nana ordered 
his tents to be pitched without the city, and 
summoned his troops in the several garrisons 
to return, he himself entering his tent on the 
10th July. Thence he marched to Ahmad¬ 
nagar on the 1st August. Gaudiya, a jemadar 
who was in Guzerat, has joined him here with 
30,000 horse. The Nana has 80,000 horse. He 
will attack and beat Salabat Jang this month. 
The Padshah has appointed Ghazi-ud-din 
Khan’s son, vizier with the title of Amir-ul- 
umara, and bestowed on him the box of office. 
The Padshah is so angry at Salabat Jang’s bes¬ 
towing the Carnatic country on the Europeans 
without regard to the Padshah’s name and 
country, that ho regards him as the greatest of 
traitors, deserving no less than to be hanged. 
Salabat Jang’s Subahs of the Deccan have 
been confirmed in the Nana’s name, and I 
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have been ordered to enlist 10,000 musketeers 
and 4,000 cavalry, with whom to march into 
the Carnatic. Thus Salabat Jang will be over¬ 
thrown this month, and I shall proceed to the 
Carnatic, when all things will be made known.’ 
This letter was received by Hasan-ud-din 
Khan at Tiruvannamalai and sent to his house 
here ; so I have written its contents in Tamil, 
besides rendering the Persian into Telugu. 

Tuesday , September LZ. 1 —People say in the 
town that Nandi Eaja’s and Morari Kao’s 
troops, with the French army, have closely 
surrounded Muhammad ’All Ivhan and the 
English troops in the fort of Trichinopoly, 
where provisions are growing scarce. The 
Tanjore army has retired to Tanjore, and they 
are secretly helping our people. 

When I went to the Fort this morning, I 
saw the Second. M. Miran came and said that 
the blue cloth could not be baled. The Second 
said that it could be done to-morrow morning 
and departed. 

All the officers and councillors assembled 
at nine o’clock this morning in the Governor’s 
gieat hall upstairs, which had been decorated, 
to witness the presentation to M. Goupil of 
the Cross of St. Louis that lias come from the 

1 30th Avani, SrimuJchci- 

A second dute, Thursday, September 13 (or 1st PuratUsi) has been 
entered in the margin. 
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King. M. Gonpil appeared and knelt before 
the Governor. Then a major read the King’s 
patent, and the Governor touched both M. 
Goupil’s shoulders, his breast and head, with 
a sword. After making M. Goupil declare 
that, however severely wounded, he would 
fight to the death, the Governor presented 
him with the Cross of St. Louis, which he 
hung upon his breast, afterwards embracing, 
kissing, and congratulating him. The others 
did the same. I also congratulated him, and 
he thanked me kindly. Then the Governor 
mounted the howdah on his elephant, east of 
the Fort, and, followed by other elephants 
with the Fish, kettledrums, etc., and accom¬ 
panied by M. le Marquis do Conflans, the 
captains, the ships’ captains, etc., displayed 
the marks of honour which the Padshah had 
bestowed on no one else but the Nizam. These 
were then restored to their proper places. 
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Thursday , October 4} —When the Governor 
came down at eight o’clock this morning, I 
paid my respects and reported the news. He 
then went upstairs to read the Europe letters. 
Father Saint-Amour, who has come from 
Europe, complimented me, and said, ‘ When I 
visited M. Montaran, I saw and spoke with 
M. Duvelaer, the Company’s director, who 
mentioned your services when Madras was 
taken during the English troubles, in defence 
of Pondichery when it was besieged by Mr. 
Boscawen, the Unlucky Admiral, from the 
death of Anwar-ud-din Khan to that of Nasir 
Jang, when the Company secured as jaghirs 
the Villiyanallur, Bahur. Valudavur, etc., 
countries and Masulipatam. M. Montaran 
was delighted to hear this, and gave me a 
letter for you, and M. Duvelaer did the same. 
T have both with me. Other matters are tak- 
ing place, which I will tell you of when I 
visit you with the letters at your house. Of 
course I had much to tell them about you.’ 
He then visited the Governor and I went to 
the office. 

At half-past eight I heard that the 
Governor was listening upstairs to the 

1 22ml Purattdsi , Sri mulch a. 
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Monday , October 8 }—The English at Tiru- 
vannamalai, Muhammad ’ All Khan’s people 
and those at Vettavalam made a night attack 
on our army, the Vellore army and the other 
Muhammadans under Hasan-ud-din Khan and 
the Europeans under M. Duvachor [?], killing 
of M urtaza ’ All Khan’s people Siddhi Saiyid 
Khan, Sardar Khan, Saiyid Khan Saloji’s son, 
and others. Thereupon Hasan-ud-din Khan 
and his Muhammadan troops and M. Duvacher 
and his Europeans quitted Tiruvannamalai 
for Gingee, and ten days ago Hasan-ud-din 
Khan returned to Pondichery with twenty or 
thirty of his people. I hear to-day that the 
enemy have tied toranams in the Tiruvottiyur, 
UtramaMur and Salavakkam countries, and as 
far as Vellimettupettai near Tindivanam ; and 
some of our people in those parts have escaped 
hither with their bare lives, abandoning their 
arms, etc., and the rest have been killed or 
scattered. Tindivanam alone remains un¬ 
occupied in all the country up to Mqrkanam 
to the north-ward. So this is a time of success 
for our enemies, and of defeat for our Governor. 
Who knows what else God purposes ? The root 
of all this evil is the Governor’s wife. The 


1 26th PuratMsi Srimu/cha. 
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'Hour or disgrace of a realm depends upon a 
single person, as they say ; and Madame 
Dupleix has brought disgrace upon this 
kingdom. 

Tuesday , October 9 }—When 48 bales had 
been packed, I, the Second, M. Miran and 
others went upstairs to see certain goods from 
Europe unpacked from their boxes and laid 
out on a table in the central hall.' The fineness 
of their workmanship, polish and finish cannot 
be imitated in these parts ; nor do people hetre 
know how to make them. The rich must live 
in Europe to enjoy life ; for here they know 
not how to do so, and each envies the other. 

I heard to-night that the English and 
Muhammad ’All Khan’s army with the help 
of Matalavar had slain Muhammad Kamal, 
the amaldar of Tirupati, plundering his ele¬ 
phants, horses and goods and seizing Tirupati. 


The Governor had written to Madananda 
Pandit’s people, Piruku Raja and Gopala 
Pandit, to get 8,000 rupees from Muhammad 
Kamal, but he was killed first. One of these 
two men has brought the news of Muhammad 
Kamal’s death to Madananda Pandit. If it be 
true, the French must be losing their power 
for, although Muhammad Kamal was not in 
the Governor’s pay and had received no help 
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from him, he has been managing the country 
in the name of the French with 500 horse, .2,000 
foot and Carnatic peons, 4 elephants, camels, 
bullocks, etc., ever since he left Nellore, and 
with the aid of Matalavar, displaying his 
power in these parts like a tiger, filling his 
enemies with fear, capturing Tirupati, and 
maintaining the French affairs there, and in 
Cuddapah and Kandanur up to the Kistna, 
and even in Masulipatam in the north-east, 
although here French power was waning. So 
if the news of his death is true, our authority 
there also will come to an end. I write what 
men are saying. It is believed that the news 
is true, and that these things will indeed come 
to pass. The times are such that whole 
armies vanish. I fear Muhammad Kamal has 
shared this fate. 

Wednesday , October 10 }—When I had re¬ 
ported the news to the Governor this morning, 
he said that the ships would have to sail 
shortly, and the merchants must be warned 
to get the cloth baled and ready. 1 agreed. 
He then went upstairs as the officers were 
consulting together. 

Tho 230 soldiers and officers who arrived 
by the 8t. Louis were despatched to Trichino- 
poly to-day with 4 guns. I hear that ’All Khan 


1 28th Puratt&si , Srimnkha. 
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and liis 200 men who are guarding the 500 
cooly-loads of powder, shot, muskets, etc., at 
Tirunamanallur, 1 2 which could not he sent on 
owing to fear of the enemy, will accompany 
them. 

At noon the ship with M. de La Gatinais 
dropped anchor. After landing, he visited the 
Governor with M. de Kerjean. 

Thursday, October 11.~ —Hasan-ud-din 
Khan’s men last night brought the Governor 
news of the murder of Muhammad Kamal at 
Tirupati ; so the Muhammadans went to 
condole with Muhammad Kamal’s Avife and 
children. 

I hear that Pilaiporutta Pillai and his son, 
Avho Avas Avounded, have been seized at 
Yriddhachalam and that that country has 
been occupied. 

Ever since the first of this month, 3 avo ha\ T e 
been getting iicavs of the loss of armies, the 
damage of the ships, the strength and success 
of our enemies, the English and Muhammad 
’ All Khan, and our oaaui defeat ; Ave shall see 
Avhat happens in the coming month. The 
Governor is much perplexed, but Avith great 
courage puts a good face on matters. Never¬ 
theless they do not mend. 


1 In the Tirukkoyiltir taluk. 

2 29th Purattdsi, Srimulcha. 

3 The 1st Purattdsi, Le.. September 13. 
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M. Very, M. Desjardins’ son-in-law, being 
sick, arrived to-day from the camp at 
Trickinopoly at his house here, and sent word 
of it to the Governor. But the Governor is 
said to have angrily forbidden him to appear 
in his presence. I hear that this is owing to 
the losses sustained owing to his carelessness. 

Friday , October 12} —I hear that 200 foot- 
soldiers were sent to Alambarai on receipt of 
news that the English had attacked the Fort 
there. 

Saturday , October 13. 2 —I hear that the 
Governor received letters to-night from 
Salabat Jang and M. Bussy at Aurangabad and 
Hyderabad. 

Sunday , October Ik:' —I hear that M. Main- 
ville and other officers set out for Trichinopoly 
to-night. Dost Muhammad’s younger brother 
was given 300 muskets and despatched to 
Trichinopoly with the newly entertained 
sepoys. 

Tuesday , October 16:'— I heard to-day that 
the chauth of the Carnatic had been granted to 
Morari Bao, who has entertained 1,000 troopers, 
and tied toranams in the countries occupied by 
Muhammad ’All Khan, appointing amaldars 


1 30th Puratt&si, Srimukha. 5 1st Arppisi, Srimukha. 

3 2nd Arppisi , Srimukha. ‘ 4th Arppisi, Srimukha. 
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to the same, and naming men to receive the 
chauth. He has agreed to keep one quarter 
of the collections for himself and hand over 
the remainder to the Governor’s people. A 
sanad has been written to this effect; and three 
dresses of honour have been made ready to be 
given this afternoon to Morari Rao. 

I also hear that the Governor is to pay a 
lakh out of the 1,20,000 rupees promised to 
Morari Rao, and that Papayya Pillai the amal- 
dar, must pay the balance of 20,000 rupees, 
besides the 50,000 rupees in arrears. Last night 
the Governor told him with great anger to pay 
these sums. Anybody but Papayya Pillai 
would have run away or taken poison, if he 
had had the misfortune to suffer such daily 
indignities, as to be beaten, kicked and spat 
upon. But Papayya Pillai does not mind such 
things. None but he would dare to look men 
in the face again, so every one says. 

I hear that Muhammad ’All Khan’s people 
haye seized Tyagar fort and prevented our 
people from raising their heads in those parts. 

Wednesday, October 17 }—I hear that Morari 
Rao has not been given the sanad for the 
chauth mentioned above, nor his people the 
dresses of honour ; but the Governor has given 
them 20,000 pagodas. 
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At three o’clock this afternoon, the Gov¬ 
ernor sent for me and said, ‘ 400 bales must he 
sent by the Trieze Cantons to Mahe, where she 
will take in pepper and then sail for Masca- 
reigne. She will take in the Anson's and 
other ships’ hales, and then sail for Europe. 
342 bales have been laded on the Trieze Can¬ 
tons and 58 bales more are wanted. Get these 
somehow by Saturday, so that they may be 
put on board her.’ I said I would attend to it. 

_ 1 Can I say that 400 bales will be sent ? ’ he 

asked. 1 Certainly,’ I answered. 

He then asked how Mr. Morse was getting- 
on at Madras. ‘ What is the matter with him ?’ 
I asked ; ‘ lie looks red and healthy.’ M. Iver- 
j ean then asked if he had been ailing. I replied, 

* Not only did he deliver up the sea-port which 
he ruled, but also fell into the enemy’s hands, 
and was disgraced, so that men mock him, 
saying that he gave up his city without a 
blow, surrendered himself helplessly, brought 
to beggary the dwellers in a town wherein 
was abundance of silver, gold and all kinds of 
jewels, so that the whole was brought to de¬ 
solation. He had better have died than dwell 
dishonoured in the city he ruined. This is not 
mv opinion only but that of all the world. 
The Governor turned to M. Kerjean and said, 
‘ I would rather have begged my living in a 
strange city than return like that. Ranga Pillai 
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speaks thus because lie is a gentleman, whose 
father and grandfather held high appoint¬ 
ments and were rich. No one else would 
speak so.’ He thus praised me in his affection 
for half an hour, relating the talents of my 
elders, the Chevalier Guruvappan’s visit to 
Europe on account of M. Hebert s injustice, 
the Duke of Orleans and his mother acting as 
his god-father and god-mother, and the respect 
shown him in lungs’ palaces in Europe. He 
added, ‘ As to-day is the anniversary of the 
English besieging the city and of Mr. Bosca- 
wen, the Unlucky Admiral’s defeat and flight, 
we must go to church and pray. The new 
musicians from Europe will perform and sing. 
You had better come and hear the music.’ So 
saying, he went with his family to the church. 

I thanked him as well as I could, and followed 
him to the church. There all the Europeans, 
men and women, were assembled. 21 guns 
were fired when the service began. The three 
Europe ships flying the Portuguese flag, and 
that on which M. de La Gatinais came, fired 
21 guns each. A hen the service was over, 
there was music accompanied by the vina and 
other instruments. Then the Governor, etc., 
returned to the Gouvernement, where all paid 
their respects, on the anniversary of his success 
over the enemy in repulsing them when they 
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sought to capture the city. Then all took 
leave and I went to my office. 

Friday , October 19 }—The Europeans who 
have gone on board the two ships are as 
follows:— 


M. Le Riche, who was Governor of Ivari- 
kal and ruined that town, cheating the Com - 
pany and making five or six lakhs of rupees; 

M. Alvarez [?], the goldsmith, who came 
here from Europe to trade; 

M. Marion, an officer who accompanied 
M. Bussy, etc., to Golconda, Hyderabad and 
Aurangabad, stayed with Salabat Jang, mak¬ 
ing lakhs of money, and who desires to return 
to Europe as he cannot make any more here 
and has plenty on which to live in comfort 
with his children and relations, buying him¬ 
self lands and gardens, and obtaining an 
appointment by means of presents; 

M. Yilleon; 

M. Delarche’s son, another boy whose 
name I do not know, and one or two officers; 

the wife of M. Chretiens who came out 
from Europe to join her husband, but he was 
killed by the English at Kirumampakkam 
under M. de Kerjean 2 ; so she is returning 
with her son. 


1 7th Arppisi , Srlmulcha. 


* At the action of BAhfir. 
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The Trieze Cantons will sail for Europe to¬ 
morrow or nest day with 400 and odd bales, 
and will take in pepper from Mahe. 

Monday , October 22 }—An elephant standing 
5| cubits, two horses, and a dress of honour 
were sent to Srirangam to-day as presents to 
Morari Rao. 

The Governor sent for Hasan-ud-din Khan 
and told him to entertain horse and foot. But 
Hasan-ud-din Khan replied, ‘ I hear that Mur- 
taza ’Alt Khan of Vellore, who till now was on 
our side against Muhammad ’All Khan and 
English, has gone over to them, paid them 
Jpeshkash, and is about to dismiss his horse, 
foot, and Carnatic peons. If you will give 
Jthem a cowle promising them so much, it can 
/be sent and they will come.’ So the Governor 
wrote a cowle, agreeing to take into pay any 
number at 30 rupees to each trooper and 11 
rupees to each foot-soldier, but he said that he 
had no ready money for their pay but offered 
three lakhs of rupees in jewels in return for a 
loan. Hasan-ud-din Khan said, ‘ If I had that 
sum, should I bo selling my goods and horses 
for my maintenance ? so I cannot find the 
money.’ The Governor told him to ask the 
merchants. Hasan-ud-din Klian rejoined, 
‘ When yesterday I asked all the merchants for 
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three or four thousand rupees against the 
pledge of jewels, on account of Muhammad 
Kamal’s death, I could not get it. So I had to 
sell the jewels at the mint in order to get 
money. That is the state of the town.’—‘ But,’ 
the Governor said, ‘ there are Guntur Bali 
Chetti and the Guzeratis’ gumastahs. Send for 
them and ask them.’ The Governor’s wife 
repeated this. Thereupon Hasan-ud-din Khan 
returned home dejectedly, and sent for 
Timmanna Nayakkan (Govardhana Das’s 
gumastah), Acliaram Tarwadi (Kasi Das 
Bukkanji’s gumastah), Naganna Nayakkan 
(Vallabhu Sundar’s gumastah),and Guntur Bali 
Chetti. He said, ‘ I wish to pledge jewels for 
two or three lakhs of rupees.’ They answered, . 
‘ It is our business to write and send hundis in 
return for ready money. We do not deal in 
money. Is not this known to all ? We cannot 
then give you the money.’ So saying they 
went away. I hear that Hasan-ud-din Khan 
sent word to the Governor about this by Dost 
Muhammad, and will speak about it to¬ 
morrow. 


Wednesday , October 24 }—I heard to-night 
that the Governor’s great elephant, named 
Vcnkatachalam, worth 20,000 rupees and 7 
cubits high, and on which Husain Sahib used 
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to fight, entered the city of Yama 1 2 at nine 
o’clock to-night. 

Thursday, October 25 ?—I hear the Gover¬ 
nor is so angry with M. Maissin, who returned 
yesterday from the camp at Trichi nopoly, that 
he has ordered him not to appear in his 
presence, for losing the army by his ignorance 
of war 3 . 


1 The God of Death. 

2 13t,h Arppisi, Srimukka , the Dipavali and Kedariswara festivals. 

3 A letter of October 16, 1753, said to have been written by Dupleix 
to Machault {Me mo ire pour la Compagnie contre le sieur Dupleix , 
Piecea , No. 8) exonerates Maissin from all responsibility for the severe 
defeat, of September 21, explaining that he was sick with dysentery, 
and that the command had thus devolved upon Astruc. 
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Tuesday , November 6 }—I went to the Gov¬ 
ernor’s at eight o’clock this morning and paid 
my respects. He asked if a fine pandal 
had been erected. I said, yes, and added,' * Such 
a lofty pandal has never before been built. A 
great pole has been used to join the two pillars, 
from which to hang the new lantern of coloured 
glass that is eight feet high.’—‘Yes,’ the 
Governor said, ‘ I did that so that it may be 
used when needed.’ 1 2 3 

So saying he went into M. Bertrand’s room, 
and then upstairs. I went to the sorting- 
godown, thence to my office, and at last went 
and sat down in the pandal that .has been built 
near the Manakkulam Pillaiyar temple. M. 
Estabar [?], the ship’s captain, who was going 
southward in his palankin, got out on seeing 
me, and came up, saying, ‘ You have received 
two or three letters from M. Duvelaer, the 
Company’s director. He is very powerful and 
his word prevails over all others’ so that none 
can say him nay. He is very fond of you, so 

1 25th Arppm , Srimukha. 

2 If I remember right,—I have mislaid my reference,—this was 
erected for the. celebration, with due pomp, of the marriage of de 
Ker.iean with Jeanne Carvalho, which took place on November 17, 1753. 

This must have been a second marriage on the part of de Kerjean, for 
the French Correspondence , 1752, p. 112, shows him manned, and very 
uncomfortably married, to (apparently) a niece of Madame Paradis. 
But M. Martineau’s invaluable edition of the Actes de VEtat Civil de 
Pondidktry fails to throw any light on this earlier marriage. 
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next year you will be very prosperous. He 
told me that when M. Dupleix was promoted 
from Bengal to be Governor of Pondichery, he 
entrusted you with his private trade, and 
you managed everything until Nasir Jang’s 
death, so that his affairs prospered and 
he and the nation shone like the sun. 
Moreover you secured for the Company, 
which till then had confined itself to its trade, 
countries yielding 15 lakhs of rupees, Bunder, 
and other places. Nevertheless M. Dupleix 
thought fit to dismiss you, 1 fitted as you were 
to bear the burden of the State, and entrusted 
the management to Madame who fetched a 
fellow from Madras begotten of generations of 
beggars, and who himself had lived by begging 
and stealing, for which he had been impri¬ 
soned, chained and beaten, at Madras. To him, 
she entrusted the management of the country, 
whereby all our glory had been tarnished, and 
our wealth and territory lost. Why was this 
done ? or what right had he to do anything 
of himself ? ’ 

Thus he related to me all that M. Duvelaer 
had said. It would take me 20 or 30 shoots to 
write it all, and no one would believe it. Ho 
said, ‘ The city is going to ruin. There is no 
order in it, or in the country that they manage. 

1 RangaPillai was not dismissed, it seems, from the Chief Dub&sh 
ship, but was not entrusted with political duties, 
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Wlio ever heard of any one’s entrusting the 
management of affairs to his wife, as is done in 
Pondichery ? Next year will come orders from 
Comptroller-General, the King’s minister, 
confiding the management to yon. Then you 
may believe what I am telling you. 

‘ His worst enemy is M. d’Auteuil, whom 
he sent home. 1 He has written that the 
Governor can neither rule nor manage; and 
has even said that the Company will lose the 
place if he remains here as Governor. The 
Governor’s nephew saw the letter, but I do 
not know if a copy has been sent out. 

‘The European ladies and gentlemen, in¬ 
cluding the Council, are all complaining of 
his wife in their letters to Europe. The ships’ 
captains and the very sailors who arrive in 
Europe say that Madame Dupleix has ruined 
the Company, and their complaints resound 
through all France, the Netherlands and Eng¬ 
land, so that I wondered at their knowing 
what had happened here, when I knew nothing 
of it.’ He talked about this for two hours and 
then departed. 

I suppose the Comptroller-General of 
Finance, the Company, the people of Paris 


1 See above, p. 413 n. If this is true, d'Auteuil was as unreliable 
a political as a military agent. It may be noted that his connection 
with Dupleix had been weakened by the death of Madame d’Auteuil 
in 1751. 
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and those at L’Orient have learnt of our 
acquiring territory and defeating our enemies 
after I was entrusted with the management, 
and of our failures ever since I was kept out 
of business and the management was given 
to Madame. So they are talking about it. 
This is better than the conquest of kingdoms, 
for what greater joy can I have than to know 
that my conduct has been approved by my 
master, the Company, and its master the Minis¬ 
ter ? "When I was appointed, there came the 
English troubles, in which Madras was taken 
and the English were beaten. Then Anwar- 
ud-dinKhan, the Nawab of Arcot, was beaten: 
and after him, Nasir Jang, the Padshah of the 
Deccan, was defeated and Hidayat Mulii-ud- 
din Khan was placed on the throne, and then 
Salabat Jang. "When the countries had been 
conquered, I thought I had satisfied the Gover¬ 
nor ; but then M. Delarche stepped in to share 
the meal ; then Madame replaced him, and 
scavengers and chucklers became men of 
worship, so that the kingdom was ruined and 
the Company dishonoured. I have been 
wondering who would bear the news to 
Europe, 6,000 leagues away. What greater joy 
is there than the unlooked-for pleasure of 
knowing that men so distant have heard of 
what has happened here ? The Padre said 
I was spoken of by M. Duvelaer to the 
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Comptroller-General, M. Machault, M. Monta- 
ran who is next to him, and even before the 
King himself, a dozen times. I do not write 
all this in detail lest I should seem to be 
writing my own praise. 

Saturday, November 10 }—I hear that news 
has reached the sow cars’ shops, that Bhaji Rao 
and Tara Bai have quarrelled, „Tara Bai has 
sent Salabat Jang a hundi for five lakhs of 
rupees, with a message that Bhaji Rao wishes 
to overthrow her and conquer his Moghul 
country, proposing to unite in order to defeat 
Bhaji Rao, for which purpose the five lakhs 
were sent for the preparation of artillery and 
troops, and promising to help him with 20,000 
or 25,000 horse, to destroy Bhaji Rao. As Tara 
Bai wrote thus, Sanoji Nimbalakar who is an 
enemy of Bhaji Rao, told Salabat Jang that 
if he obeyed Tara Bai’s wishes, he would join 
him with all the troops he. could collect, in 
order to attack and slay Bhaji Rao. Salabat 
Jang has accepted the five lakhs of rupees, 
and is preparing artillery and troops to attack 
Bhaji Rao. 

The following message was sent to Tara 
Bai by Bhaji Rao:— 

‘ You are helping the enemy and will ruin 
your house. I have never betrayed you, but 
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acted as your chief minister, taking the 
Moghuls’ country and reducing your enemies’ 
power, for your sake. I have never attacked 
your country. If you suspect me of injuring 
you when I am Striving for your glory, and 
if you imprudently assist your enemies, you 
will ruin your house. My lot is decreed 
according to the writing on my head. What 
can Salabat .Tang or the Padshah or you or 
others do ?• Because you are a woman, you 
act without circumspection ; therefore I write 
to you. You will do as you please, hut think 
well before you act.’ This letter was written 
and sent to Tara Bai by respectable persons, 
and this news has been sent to the sowcars. 

I have written accordingly. 

Wednesday, November 21 }—I hear that, » 
when Senlior da Cruz [ ?], the Portuguese 
officer, 2 marched from here to Utramallur with 
twelve soldiers, Bamalinga Ayyan and his 
foot-soldiers and the manager, they were 
attacked by the English, and in the retreat 
M. da Cruz, the commander, and the twelve 
soldiers were lulled, and the rest who escaped 
in safety returned with Bamalinga Ayyan, 
having abandoned 400 guns and other muni¬ 
tions to the enemy. This news was concealed 


1 10th Karttigai , Srimulclia . 

Bussy had a so-called Portuguese company with him in the 
Deccan ; there were others, it seems, at Poudichery. 
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from the Governor, as Madame alone knew of 
their despatch. Even she was not informed 
for two or three days ; and the Governor was 
still ignorant of it this evening. 

Saturday , November '24} —They say that a 
Brahman, who accompanied the valcil sent 2 3 to 
’Abd-ul-wahab Khan at Arcot to inform him 
that 10,000 horse had been sent to help 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan at Trichinopoly, says 
that they have crossed the Kistna into Mysore 
and will only proceed to Trichinopoly after 
plundering the country. 

Friday , November 30} —A messenger 
came to-day with a letter from M. Bussy to the 
Governor, saying that Salabat Jang had ordered 
M. Bussy and the French troops at Hyderabad 
to march to Masulipatam, promising to send 
for them, if necessary, when he visited Mysore 
and those parts ; that he had sent an order for 
5 lakhs of rupees on account of the Hyderabad 
mortgage 4 ; and that, as ho had been ordered 
to march to Masulipatam, he was taking 200 
Europeans and 500 foot, leaving behind a few 
soldiers and foot to escort the money, and had 
advanced four stages this side of Hyderabad. 

1 23th Korttigai; SrhnuJcha. * Presumably by BkAji RAo. 

3 29th Kdrttigai , [SrimuTcha ]. 4 For arrears of pay. 
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DECEMBEK 1753. 

Saturday, December 7.'—At three o’clock 
this afternoon I heard that M. Astruc, who 
commanded the troops at Trichinopoly and 
was carried prisoner into Trichinopoly by the 
English and Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s troops in 
the battle last September, had arranged with 
the English and Muhammad* ’Ali Khan’s 
sentries at the fort gate to pay them 50,000 
rupees if, after making a show of resistance, 
they opened the gates to M. Mainville and the 
Eiench army. ]\f. Astruc then wrote to M. 
Mainville to approach the fort without inform¬ 
ing Morari Kao, or Nandi Baja, or any one 
else. So two nights ago M. Mainville marched 
with his soldiers, infantry, etc., without the 
knowledge of Nandi Baja or Morari Kao ; 
Muhammad Ali Khan’s people at the gates 
fought at first and then fled having opened the 
gates. After entering the place, M. Mainville 
wrote to Nandi Baja and Morari Kao, who 
marched to Chintamani. Balaji Pandit' Pa- 
payya Pillai’s vakil, has written to Papayya 
Pillai by two peons. When Papayya Pillai 
reported the news to the Governor, the latter 
in delight gave 100 rupees and a painted 
turban to each of the peons. He then sum¬ 
moned the master-gunner, and ordered him 
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to get the camion ready loaded with powder ; 
and he also directed flags to be hoisted. The 
councillors, padres and other gentlemen have 
been informed ; and letters written to Salabat 
Jang, and M. Bussy and to Masulipatam, Mahe, 
and other ports. 

As no letter had come about this news this 
evening from M. Mainville the commander, 
the hoisting, of flags and firing of salutes have 
been postponed. 

The Governor sent for the musicians who 
have come from Europe and ordered them to 
perform until eight o’clock to-night ; he then 
had his supper, and afterwards dismissed the 
company and went to sleep. 

At half-past nine to-night Papayya Pillai 
received a letter from Trichinopoly which he 
read to the Governor at ten o’clock. It says 
that the English enticed our people into the 
fort; and only a few escaped to Srirangam. 
The Governor was drowned in the ocean of 
sorrow at this news. He ordered the two 
peons who brought the nows this afternoon 
about our victory to be imprisoned and to 
refund their 100 rupees. Papayya Pillai was 
also treated with the usual courtesy of kicks 
and blows. I heard this at midnight. 1 


1 This'at tempted’ escalade came most perilously near success. The 
Orme MSS:{In<fia,%V ol. Ill, f. 661) contain a spirited account of 

Lieutenant John! 1 Harrison, who was in command, as Captain Kill- 
patrick was incapacitated by sickness. 








Sunday , Decem ber 2 }—This morning 1 went 
to the Fort, and when I was sitting in the 
sorting-godown at half-past eight, M. Delarche, 
M. Bourquenoud, M. Cornet, M. Miran, and 
other Europeans—25 or 30 persons in all—Avere 
sauntering about, talking together. They said 
they had heard the sound of guns from 
Cuddalore, 63 guns in three firings, so that 
yesterday’s neAvs must be untrue, but that the 
English and Muhammad ’All Khan must ha\ T e 
laid -a trap for our people, when they 
attacked the fort, so that they fell into 
danger. Besides, 21 guns Avere heard at six 
o’clock ; so they thought our army must liaA~e 
suffered some misfortune. Though this anus 
so, the GrOA r ernor bclieA r ed the false iicavs 
brought by Papayya Pillai yesterday, and, 
AA T ithout •waiting for letters from the Europeans, 
announced the capture of the toAvn and ordered 
its celebration. Then at nine he learnt that it 
was all false and fell into grief. By the 
announcement of such false news, he is the 
occasion of the loss of honour, wealth and 
territory. Who knows what other losses he 
will cause ? But this and many worse mis¬ 
fortunes will result from setting up a man 
Avho three years ago Avas suffering all the 
miseries of poverty. Such was their conver- 
sation. 
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When the Governor and the others had 
returned from Church after mass at nine 
o clock, and taken tea, I and the Company’s 
merchants stood before the Governor. I paid 
my respects and reported the news. Then he 
abruptly went upstairs. For two years the 
Governor has never looked so happy as he 
lid yesterday, or so sad as he does to-day. 
Europeans, Tamils and others all say the same. 

This news has only added dishonour to the 
tear that has prevailed in the town for the last 
five or six days on account of Papayya Pillai. 
As the proverb says, ‘ It is like adding tilth 
to dung.’ The town is unlike itself and is 
wrapped in darkness. God alone can protect 
us from worse things. 

At two o’clock this afternoon a chobdar 
came from Mr. Starke, the Governor of Fort 
St. David, with a letter, and departed with a 
reply and 10 rupees as a present. I hear that 
he mentioned the number of troops taken in 
the fight of the 17th of last month at Trichi- 
nopoly and said that the wounded were bein° 
attended to. 

I heard to-night that Isara' Muhammad 
Ivhan, the killedar of Chetpattu, whose father 
fled from hero, had himself departed. 

Monday , December a.*—When I was in my 
office at eleven o’clock to-day, Periyanna 
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Nayinar came and said, 4 The Governor sent for 
me and told me I was answerable for the escape 
of the killedar of Chetpattu’s father. I replied 
it was not my fault for I had given him no 
pass to go out ; but that it had been thought 
that, like Chanda Sahib’s son, he would return; 
and if he had not done so, the blame was not 
mine.’ The Governor replied that he had 
warned me to be watchful of Papayya Pillai’s 
people, and that I was therefore responsible 
for this man’s escape. I answered that I 
should be responsible only if 1 had given him 
the pass. As I was coming away, he told me 
to send a man to find out if he was at Olu- 
karai. I promised to do so, and came away.’ 
I replied that he had answered properly to 
the Governor’s question. He went away after 
telling me about his attack of jaundice for 
which he was taking niruri 1 and other 
medicine, and being strictly dieted. 

As the Governor lets any one in the town 
exercise authority, and there is none to keep 
their misconduct within bounds, what wonder 
that such things happen ? They say men 
may do anything except carry off women ; 
and even that has happened a dozen times,— 
such is our wretched fate. 

Wednesday, December 5 . 2 —At nine o’clock 
this morning, 50 soldiers, 60 sepoys and 3 


1 See A\ at-ts, Economic Products of India , p. 887. 
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officers with Dost Muhammad marched for 
Trichinopoly. 

[ Thursday ], December 6 }—The following 
is the day’s news :—To-day and yesterday 
Papayya Pillai has been seizing the Komuttis, 
Vellalas, Agamudiyans and others who were 
going about in white garments, 1 2 3 and demand¬ 
ing loans running from 200 to 2,000. Some 
were made to stoop and stones were placed on 
their backs ; others were tied by the wrist to 
a tree and flogged; others had their skin 
pinched between sticks, and suffered other 
diabolical tortures ; so that merchants have 
fled from the town, such as Salatu Venkata- 
eliala Chetti, Muttu Tiruppili Chetti, Irusappa 
Chetti, etc. Men say that such iniquities 
have never been heard of or even read in the 
chronicles of Kings. 

Friday , December 7. :i —M. Astruc, who is in 
Trichinopoly, won over the Europeans and a 
Muhammadan at the Trichinopoly gates with 
promises of 50,000 rupees, and, having made 
all things sure, sent word to M. Mainville, 
who wrote to the Governor, and gave the s 
money according to the Governor’s orders. 

So, when M. Mainville appeared on the night 
of Tuesday the 27th, the Europeans and the 


1 25th Kdrttlgai t SHmukha. 

2 i.e„ belonging to the right-hand castes. 

3 26th Kdrttigai , Srtm ukha. 
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Muhammadan opened the gates and let him in. 
[The Trench] posted no troops at the gate but 
overturned the guns on the rampart into the 
ditch. La Volontc Konapparanm and M. 
Lambert had been ordered to guard the gate 
with their people, and so the ammunition 
was left there with 10 men. But Konap- 
parangi and M. Lambert and their party did 
not appear. So Mr. Lawrence the Major who 
was in the Fort, 1 sent troops to close the gate. 
They prevented our people from entering, and 
seized the powder, shot, etc. Then the major 
marched with a small party, and threw 
grenades and fired field-pieces against [our 
men] on the ramparts. As we had no cannon, 
and our shot could not reach them, and our 
reinforcements had not come, we could not 
hold out ; but some leaped into the ditch, 
and others, about 400, fell into the enemy’s 
hands. Among thoso were nine officers. But 
M. Mainville, the commander, escaped to the 
camp. A letter with this news came the day 
before yesterday. I hear that the Governor 
the same night promoted his son 2 to the rank 
of an officer, for his father’s efforts, and 
yesterday morning sent a reply with 50 
Europeans, 3 officers, Dost Muhammad and 
sixty or seventy foot. I heard the news a 


1 a mistake, 
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week ago, but have only written it to-day, 
as I waited to learn whether it was true. 
Although such efforts were made as, at other 
times, would have been successful, yet the 
fortress was not taken, because God was not 
with us, and many have lost their lives in 
vain. It will be hard to recover our former 
position ; and how can the Governor expect 
success when all his actions are unjust; 
victory will attend him only when his heart 
is right. I am certain of this. 

Saturday , December 8 }—When I went to 
the Fort at eight o’clock this morning, the 
Governor had gone to the church to hear 
mass, as it is a European feast-day. When 
he returned at nine o’clock, he took his tea, 
and then went upstairs with his wife to talk 
with her. Before he went to church, Papayya 
Pillai went with the following news :—Sivoji 
Ghorpade, Morari Rao’s cousin, had agreed to 
remain here as a hostage with Mukunda Rao, 
the Brahman, while, of the four lakhs of 
rupees due to Morari Rao, one lakh was to be 
paid at once ; and for the other three lakhs, 
Nandi Raja’s property was to be sent back 
with a request for a bill of exchange payable 
to Morari Rao. In order to raise the money, 
the Company’s merchants in town, both old 
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and new, the retail traders, the cloth mer¬ 
chants,’ the provision-dealers, the shroffs and 
all who wear white garments, were seized and 
tortured, tied head and feet together, kicked, 
beaten with the fist, made to stand on a single 
toe, and to carry stones on their backs, and 
nipped between sticks. But when seventy or 
eighty-thousand rupees had been thus col¬ 
lected, the merchants left the' town, and this 
went on for 15. days. Meanwhile Mukunda 
Rao, who was at Arumpatai Pillai’s Choultry 
having, received a lakh of rupees, and dis¬ 
cerning from the rigour that was exercised 
that no more could be expected, wrote what 
had been done to Morari Rao and received an 
answer from him. Then Sivoji Ghorpade, the 
surety, was secretly carried out by him at 
eight o’clock last night to Arumpatai Pillai’s 
Choultry, near which 500 horse had been 
collected under pretence of escorting the 
treasure, 200 at Tiruviti and 300 at Tiruvenna- 
nallur, etc. Having made careful arrange¬ 
ments, Mukunda Rao attended the feast 
given by Yinayaka Pillai in honour of the 
Pillaiyar on Friday. When Yinayaka Pillai 
retired to rest at mid-night, and when the 200 
horse from Tiruviti came within a mile of 
the choultry and sent word of their arrival 
thcso persons departed and proceeded to 
Ramapakkam on the Pennar, where they wore 






joined by the 300 others. They drove off the 
cattle in Ramapakkam and other villages of 
the Company and stole the dharis which were 
being made for Papayya Pillai and Appu 
Mudali at Tittagudi and Pennadam. Such 
was the news reported to Papayya Pillai from 
Arumpatai Pillai’s Choultry. I suppose this 
is why the Governor went upstairs to consult 
his wife. Morari Rao has now made lakhs of 
money and will not take any further part, as 
there is no more money to be got. 
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No. 1. 


AGREEMENT made under the great seal and signature of 
Xawab Salabat Jang Bahadur, Subahdar of the Deccan, dated 
13th Rabi-us-sani 1104 A.H. (March 12, 1751), confirmed by 
oaths, for the grant of the Governments of Chicacole, Rajah- 
mundry, Ellore, Masulipatam, Mustaphanagar and Murtaza- 
nagar to Nawab Anwar-ud-din Khan [i.e., Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan] with two strong killas and a suitable jaghir to be chosen 
by him which shall stand in his name as sanad-i-milkiat-i- 
istimrar. Received through Chanda Sahib, M. Dupleix, 
Governor of Pondicliery, M. Bussy, M. Law and the wife of 
the Governor of Pondicliery, on 1st Rajab 1104 A.H. (May 27, 
1751). 



I 


COWLENAMAH OR agreement in favour of Anwar-ud-din 
Khan Bahadur the valorous. 

After you have sent your family and brothers, with your 
property to such a place as you shall think safe, you may with 
all confidence, appear before me. If God please, neither you 
nor your brothers, nor your courtiers, nor your family shall 
be called upon to account for the dues of your father or for 
the accounts of the Carnatic and Trichinopoly in any respect. 
Your hereditary rank and jaghir as desired by you and your 
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two forts will be restored to you and you will be appointed 
to the Governorship of Chieacole, etc., the 6 Circars. God 
and His Prophet are witnesses to this agreement made 
between us and my promises shall be fulfilled. 


No. 2. 

LETTER from Dupleix, Governor of Pondichery, 
declaring his responsibility for the agreement offered by 
Salabat Jang, dated 1st Rajab 1164 A.H. (May 27, 1751). 

‘ May you the gracious, discerning and benevolent Nawab 
Sahib live in peace.’ Complains of his not writing and 
dislike of Dupleix’ advances. He is being guided by the advice 
of his enemies to his own undoing. He should refrain from 
disturbances and obey Salabat Jang’s orders. 


No. 3. 


Agreement, dated 12th Shaban 1164 A.H. (July 6, 1751)^ 
under the signature and seal of Husain Dost Khan alias Chanda 
Sahib confirmed by oaths relating to the appointment of the 
Nawab to the Governorship of Chieacole, Rajahmundry^ 
Ellore, Masulipatam, Mustaphanagar and Murtazanagar and 
the grant of two forts and a jaghir as desired by him and also 
making promises to raise the position and dignity of the 
Nawab over all the nobles of the Deccan. 

Received through M. Law on the 14th Shaban 1164 A.H. 
(July 8, 1751). 

No. 4. 

COWLE from Jani Begamto Anwar-ud-din Khan (Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan), dated 13th Ramzan 1164 A.H. (August 6 ? 
1751). Received 20th Ramzan. 

Confirms Salabat Jang’s promises. ‘ You may consider this 
agreement as having been made on behalf of the French by 
the Company and myself.’ 

The initial abstract describes Jani Begam as follows :— 
‘This lady had great power in the affairs of the country 
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Every one hacl to approach her. By her the treaty with 
Nawab Nash- Jang, the martyr, was settled.’ 

No. 5. 

COWLE from M. Law to Anwar-ud-din Khan (Muhammad 
’Ali Khan), dated 10th Ziqaidali 1164 A.H. (October 1,1751). 

Promises to procure a sanad from Salabat Jang in the 
terms already made, and that the promises of Husain Dost 
Khan and Governor Zafar Jang shall be fulfilled. 

In the initial abstract Law is described as Commander of 
the French forces before Trichinopoly. 
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NOMINAL INDEX. 


Abb6 (Padre), 359, 360. 

’Abd-ul-bflqar Khan Sahib, ]00, 101. 

’Abd-ul-h&ji, 26. 

*Abd-u1-jalil Khan, 82, 135. 

’Abd-ul-lah, Coja, 94. 

’Abd-ul-mansi\r ’All Khan, 26. 

’Abd-ul-nabi B£g Khan, 61, 74. 

’Abd-ul-na^i Khan, 42, 39S. 

’Abd-ul-raMm Khan, 82, 83. ^ 

’Abd-nl-rahman, 12. 

’Abd-ul-wahab IChdn 1, 142, 144, 145, 150, 105, 166, ISO, 258, 259, 277, 
312, 438. 

Abeille, M., 197. 

Abu-Muhammad, 277. 

Aohflram Tarw&di or AchAram or Tarwadi, 32, 94, 98, 255, 256, 353, 354, 
430. 

Achille (ship), 47. 

Aohin, 135. 

Adilabad, 332. 

Adivar&ha Chetti, 119. 

Adoni, 30, 31. 

Africa, 339. 

Ah m ad n agar, 416. 

Ahmad Shilh Durani, 14. 

Ahmad Sh&h Padshah, 104, 117, 141, 217, 335, 419. 

Alagapp.x Mndali, 21. 

Alagapuri Vanniyan, 7, 8. 

Alagarkoyil Kallar, 9. 

Alumbarai, 49, 50, 170, 424. 

Alamgir, P&dsh&h, 104, 

’Alam Khan, 33, 67, 81, 83. 

Alanknppam, 237. 

Albert, M. ^Frau^is Xavier), 4, 104, 111, 137, 201, 209, 273, 28 1, 285, 
n 286, 294, 295, 389, 398, 401. 

Albeit, Louis, 411. 

Albert, Marie Madeleiue, 411. 

Aldworth, 3. 

’All KMu, 189, 192, 210, 218, 231, 301, 316, 317, 318, 393, 422. 

’All Naqi S&hib, 162, 210, 211, 236, 331. 

’Ali Sahib Salah, 35, 39, 40, 41, 

’All S&bib Salik, 285, 286. 

Alisapakkam, 185, 212. 
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Allithurai, 398. 

Almeyde d’, 346. 

Alvarez' ?], M., 428. 

A mat, 413. 
y Ambtir, 317. 

Aminabad, 270. 

Ammaya Nayakkan, 6. 

Ammayanayakkanflr, 6. 

Anaiya Pillai, 183, 184, 251, 

Ananda Ranga Pillai or Ananda Ranga Bai or *R ah gap pa or Ranga Pillai 
or Monsieur Ranga Pillai or Senhor Ranga Pillai, 4, 6, 18, 24, 62, 89, 
108, 137, 138, 140, 142, 144, 147,163, 337, 3 :8, 341, 343, 348, 368, 369, 
404, 409, 426, 433. 

Ananjathalavan, 8. 

Anantaji Pandit, 168. 

Anantappan (head-peon), 219. 

Andrade d’, 3. 

Anjuvam, 396. 

Annaswami, 211, 341. 

Annichi Nayakkan, 8. 

Anson (ship), 172, 227, 228, 342, 426. 

Antoine or Antonio or Antony, Padre, .see Noronha. 

Anwar-nd-din Khan Bahadtir, 72, 135,136,139,171,172,200 201,204, 
259,317,351,414,419,435. 

Appaji Ayyan, 271. 

Appaji Holkar, 202. 

App&ji Nayin&r, 241. 

Appaji Rao, 247. 

Appan Pandit, 129. 

Appavn, 214, 341. 

Appaya Nayakkan, 7. 

Appu, 110, 202. 242, 294, 350. 

Appa Mudali, 448. 

Arcot, 26, 32, 33, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 55, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 67, 74, 
76, 77, 79, 85, 94, 95, 108, 109, 110, 128, 130, 133, 136, 155, 166, 171, 
179, 180, 187, 194, 200, 229, 230, 237, 238, 256, 258, 265, 266, 2G8, 280 
2S2, 287, 289, 312, 321, 339, 351, 375, 377, 39S, 410, 435, 438. 

Ariyaltir, 6, 122. 

AriyAnkuppam, 121, 185, 193, 195, 196, 203, 205, 206, 316, 317. 

Ariyappa Ayyan, 48. 

Arni, 5, 78. 79. 

Arulanandan, 250. 

Ainmpatai, the, 183, 200. 

ArunAchalam, 85, 86. 

Arnnachala Clietti, Tadi, 60, 119. 

Arnnacfcala Pillai, 340. 

Astruc, M., 355, 356, 366, 368, 373, 374, 375, 383, 384, 387, 431, 439, 444. ' 
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Athankarai, 9. 

Aubert, M., 113, 199, 411, 412, 413, 

Auger, M., 137. 

AuliyA Sahib, 346, 3S9, 394. 

Anmont, M., 299, 411. 

Auraont, Jean-Baptiste, 411. 

Aumontj Marie Rose Framjois *, 411. 

Aurangabad, 26, 27, 32, 39, 41, 42, 57, 97, 105, 150, 151, 180, 181, 252, 
253, 254, 255, 256, 257. 270, 332, 355, 357, 374, 388, 393, 40S, 415, 424, 
428. 

Aurangzib, 217, 343, 409. 

Anteull, M. d\ 11, 13, 16, 28. 29, 30, 32, 33, 31, 37, 61, 62, 98, 103, 107, 
108, 112, 113, 114, 115, 124, 125, 139, 14S, 170, 175, 177, 195, 203, 225, 
257, 410,411,412, 413, 434. 

Auteuil, Madame d\ 12, 32, 434. 

Anvet, Mi, 232. 

Avasippndigai, 270. 

Ayalflr Maniyagarampatti, G. 

Ayyan Sastri, 277. 


Bacquonoourt, M., 359. 

Bade Kb An, 108. 

Pad6 Sahib, 219, 223, 279. 

Bahftr, 162, 183, 196, 199, 202, 204, 216, 260, 419, 418. 
Baklit-ul lah, 259. 

Balaji GhorpadS, 267, 268, 269, 327, 368. 

Balaji Pandit, 439. 

Balaji Rao, 4, 25, 150, 194, 239, 270, 282, 2S8, 290, 295. 416. 
BAH Chetti, Gunfcftr, 51, 119, 273, 283, 430. 

Bandurti (?), 374 
Bangarupalaiyara, 12. 

Bangarutippai, 33. 

Bapu RAo, 363, 364. 

Barkbush ’All KliAu, 74. 

Barnett, 135. 

BarthSiemy, M., 24, 27,121, 130, 137, 175, 271, 272, 349, 350. 


Basava Reddi, 6. 

BasBein, 280. 

Batavia, 339. 

Banssefc, M. du, 106, 121, 140, 203, 215, 270, 281, 284, 285, 330, 338, 343. 
Beduur, 71, 72, 73, 191, 208, 304. 

Bengal, 3, 4, 15, 16, 24, 43, 77. 98, 101, 105, 11*, 143, 145, 154, 210, 217, 
334, 335, 373, 37S, 433. 

Berar, 252, 261. 

Berthelin, M., 303. 

Berthier, M., 369. 

Bertrand, M., 102, 246, 336, 343, 3S0, 432. 
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Bhaji Bao or San Bhaji Bio or Naw&b Bhaji Bao or the Niina, 4, 26, 
40, 91, 96, 97,150, 180, 186, 187, 227, 252, 253, 254, 257, 260, 261, 262, 
263, 261, 266, 267, 268, 270, 272, 273, 274, 280, 281, 2S2, 28S, 290, 295, 
804, 326, 371, 374, 408, 411, 416, 436, 438. 

Bhavani DAs, 22. 

Bhavanisanbara Tarwadi, 256. 

Bhujanga Bao, 85, 180, 293, 294, 296, 300. 

Bhuvanagiri, 2, 67, 141, 196, 332. 

Bidar, 254, 260, 271. 

Bijapur, 343. 

Boconnoc, 392. 

Boddam, Charles (Senior), 152. ^ 

Boddam, Charles (Jimior), 152, 163, 167, 390. 

Bombay, 342, 392. 

Bommarajapalaiyam, 5, 12, 23. 

Boramayyapalaiyam, 236, 367, 368. 

BoBcawen, Mr., 3, 135, 182, 408, 413, 419, 427. 

Bourquonoud, M., *141. 

Bovet, M., 144. 

Boyelleau, M., 302. 

Brenier, M., 28, 62, 79, 115, 387, 388, 395. 

Brill, 392. 

Bristol (ship), 244, 343, 

Bioussay, M. Gardin du, 138, 140. 

Bruno, M., 402. 

Buckinghamshire, 392. 

Bugden, Sophia, 164. 

Bunder, see Masulipatam. 

Burbanpur, 180, 181, 201, 266. 

Bury, M., 114, 125, 132, 139, 1S4, 299, 346, 313. 

BusBy, M. (Ghazanfar Jang), 3, 4, 26, 32, 41, 42, 76, 91, 100, 101, 144, 150, 
151, 173, 182, 3 85, 187, 227, 253, 255, 262, 263, 266, 267, 290, 291, 299, 
300, 332, 352, 355, 393, 400, 401, 402, 415, 424, 428, 437, 438, 440, 449, 
450. 

Buttans, M., 393, 400. 

Caldwell, 6. 

Campbell, Charles, 199, 317. 

Canton, 378. 

Cap de Bonne Esperance, 15. 

Carnatic, 5, 16, £1, 26, 38, 52, 56,76, 136, 114, 160, 169, 173, 192,201, 
204, 227, 233, 234, 241, 268, 270, 271, 273, 274, 333, 351, 357, 371, 372 
375, 416, 417, 422, 424, 429, 449. 

Carty, The Rev. Father, 349. 

Carvalho, M., 287, 391, 393. 

Carvalho, Francisco, 287. 

Carvalho, Jeanne, 482. 
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Canvery, the (river), 28, 29, 62, 99, 103, 356, 377. 

Centaure (ship), 138, 413. 

Cham Raj, 134. 

Chand/l Sahib alias Husain DAatKhan, 5, 10, 11, 16, 17, 18, 23, 28,29, 30, 
31,33, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 45, 47, 48, 50, 53, 54, 56, 57, 59, 61, 62, 65, 67, 
68, 70, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 80, 81, 82, 83, 89. 90, 95, 98, 99, 103, 105, 108, 
110. Ill, 112, 113 114, 115, 127, 128, 130, 131, 133, 135, 136, 149, 161, 
167, 168, 169, 179, 200, 201, 204, 210, 243, 272, 319, 347, 360, 396, 410, 
411, 413, 443, 449, 450, 451. 

Chandernngore, 218. 

Chandra Rao, 168. 

Chandrasekhara Pandit, 67. 

ChandrasSnan or Raja Chandrasen, 96, 97*257, 267, 374 
Chengama pass, 75. 

Chfitpattu, 5, 18, 78, 79, 80, 256, 277, 322, 442, 443. 

Chicaeolo, 362, 449, 450. 

Chidambaram, 159, 313, 315, 327, 340, 345, 346, 354, 370, 377, 384, 398. 
China, 3, 24, 106, 109, 135, 321, 323, 326, 341, 378, 397. 

Chinglepnt, 74, 84, 144, 148, 218, 219, 220, 222, 224, 225, 226, 227, 228, 
229, 231, 233, 240, 241, 242, 243, 245, 280. 

Cbinna ParasurAraa Pillaf, 73. 

Chinnatambi, 21. 

Chinnatambi Pillai, 132. 

Chinnayyn Chefcti, 60, 119. 

Chinniya Chetfci, 309. 

Chint&mani, 439. 

Cbittoor, 12. 

Chokkampatti, 7. 

Chokkathalavan, 8. 

Chftlamandalam, 320. 

Chretiens, M., 428 
Christiana, 86. 

Circars, 450. 

Clive, Mr., 18. 48, 51, 52, 56, 60, 63, 7S, 79, 105. 103,120, 164,170, 171, 
172, 177, 178, 21S, 220, 225, 226. 227, 229, 2 1, 234 240, 215, 253, 351. 
Cochin-China, 45, 122, 297, 321, 328. 

Cookoll, William, 142, 143, 

Coimbatore, 7. 

Coleroon, tho (river), 28, 29, 57, 61, 62, 99, 103,315, 318, 322, 327, 38**, 
387. 

Colombo, 342. 

Comorin, Cape, 9, 136. 

Compagnie des Indei (ship), 43. 

Conflans, M, le Marquis de, 394, 401, 418. 

Conjeeverftm, 31, 55, 56, 83, 131, 155. 

Cooke, Thomas, 164. 

Cooper, 223. 
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Coote, Col., 132. 

Cope, Mr., 1, 19, 32, 73. 

Cordier, M., 397. 

Cornet, M., 116, 378, 379, 380, 391, 441. 

Coromandel Coast, 24. 

Cosaon de la Lande, Elisabeth, 184. . 99d 

Covelong, 18, 27, 85, 86, 92, 108, 111, 125, 143, 217, <;19, 2.0,221,224, 
226, 228, 229, 231, 240, 241, 241, 245, 278, 279, 280. 

Cudd'alore, 13, 14, 34, 5G, 119,120, 164, 253, 258, 292, 311, 315, 385, 411. 
Cuddapah, 17, 150, 344, 345, 398, 422. 

Cultra, M., 3, 16, 91,139, 360, 394. 

Dalton, 1, 134, 235, 327. 


Damal, 56 
Damerle, 56. 
Dancy, M., 28. 
Dangers, 280. 


Dargy, M., 299. 

Darvesli Muhammad, 60, Cl. 

Dati-d Khan, 115 

Daulatabad, 393. * 

Dauphin (ship), 43, 342, 360. 

Davettore, M. (Datore), 388. 


Dei d ; M 25, 10 26; 36, 39, 93, 96, 10., 173, 181, 186, 214, 255, 299, 335, 341, 
408 416, 435, 437, 449, 450. 

Delarcho, M., 4, 13, 17,20.88, 189, 190, 192, 208, 213, 215, 228, 30o, 336, 

3 47 370, 428, 435, 441. „ 

Delhi,’ 14, 39, 97, 104, 105, 136, 137, 141, 186, 187, 189, 217, 254, 268, 33o, 


337, 374, 381, 416. 

Denmark, 140, 141, 335. 

Desjardins, M, 421 

Desjardins ^Lawrence Cosson de la Lande), Madame, 184. 
Desjardins, FranQoise Eldanore, 184. 

Desjardins, Guillaume, 184, 

Destouches, M., 406, 407. 

Desftr, 53. 

DSvanakottai, 131, 136. 


Devanampattauam, 36,110, 281. 
Devan&mpattanam (ship), 206, 227, 373. 
Devaraja Ayvan, 282. 

Devikottai, 1, 45, 313, 324, 3/1, 372, 177. 


Dharmapuri, 75. 

Dindigul, 1, 6,7, 247. 

Divi, 136, 140, 141, 16o. 

Dormieux, M., 230, 303. 

Dost Muhammad alias Lotis, 347, 349. 
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Dosfc Muhammad, 200, 207, 20S, 293, 234, 295, r 300, 313, 314, 322, 350, 
389, 391, 402, 407, 409, 424, 430, 444, 445. 

Drake, Dawsonne, 164. 

Drake, George, 164. 

Draper, Sir William, 164. 

Due <3e Bourgogne, 233. 

Due de Parme (ship), 2, 13, 14. 

Dull, Grant, 97, 100,181,295. 

Dulaurens, M., 374. 

Damas, M., 286, 30S. 

Dupleix, M. ie Marquis (Zufar Jang or Nawab Governor-General Sabat 
Jang Sfihib Avargal), 3, 13, 15, 18, 20, 25, 28, 33, 37, 43, 52, 60, 68, 76, 
79, 91, 105, 117, 121,122, 124, 127, 132, 139, 147,1.60, 152, 153, 162,170, 
172, 175, 177, 182, 187, 193. 215, 217, 218, 235, 282, 287, 305, 308, 342, 
344, 360, 361, 365, 403, 412, 413, 431, 433, 434, 449, 450, 451. 

Dupleix, Madame, 4, 12, 16, 84, 47, SO, 51, 90, 91, 125, 173, 176, 22S, 285, 
358, 366, 411, 421, 434. 

Duroolier 1 h Perinne, M., 16. 

Dusaussaye, M., 276. 

Duvaoherf?], M., 420. 

Duyelaar, M., 419, 432, 433, 435. 

Elizabeth (ship), 390. 

Ella Pillai, 370. 

Elliot, 101, 166. 

Ellore, 166, 362, 449, 450. 

Elumadai Nayakkan, 8. 

Elumalai, 8. 

Etnberuinal Pillai, 132. 

Empson, Martha, 164. 

England, 178, 182, 392, 396, 403, 404, 405, 411, 412, 434. 

Eravappa Nayakkan, 9. 

Eravasanallur, 196, 375, 386. 

Eriyddu, 6. 

Estabar[?] f M., 432. 

Ettappa Nayakkan, 8. 

Ettiyapuram, 8. 

Eucarpie, M., Pevdque'd', 122. 

Europe, 2, 3, 4, 13, 15, 24, 95, 106, 109, 116, 117, 12 \ J24, 125, 130, 135, 
138, 140, 141, 143, 154, 165, 167, 170, 175, 221, 214, 258, 264, 281, 314, 
322, 32*% 336, 337, 341, 842, 343, 344, 358, 360, 861, 369, 378, 392, 394, 
396, 404, 410, 411, 414, 415, 419, 421, 426, 427, 428, 429, 434, 435, 440, 

Eaqir’s Koek, see Knluduimalui, 

Farruklisiyar, 140. 

Futh-i-’Aii Khan, 203, 210. 

Fafteh Singh, 40, 268. 

Flaoourt, M., 380. 
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Forresfc, Sir G., 78, 225. 

Fort) Louis, 379. 

Fort St. David, 1, 13, 15, 18, 24, 32, 35, 57, 58, 67, 63, 106, 110, 117, 120, 
127, 135, 142, 143, 145,146, 152, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 175, 177, 178, 
180, 193,196,198, 199, 209, 215, 216, 255, 256, 253, 275, 276, 277, 293, 
295, 296, 310, 311, 315, 316, 318, 319, 330, 402, 403, 442. 

Fort Sfc. George, 152, 164. 

Fosses, Castonnet des, 79, 124. 

France, 15, 139, 153, 334, 335, 360, 375, 396, 401, 405, 434. 

French Bock, see Sandapettaimalai. 

Friell, Jacques, 411. 

Frifill, Madame, 12. 

Gadawal, 95. 

Gadilam, the (river), 216. 

Galle, 342. 

Ganapati Pillai, 410. 

Gaudiya, 416. 

Gennes, W. de, 153. 

Geutil, J.-B.-J. 41, 332, 35o, 388. 

Ghazi-ud-dln KhA.n, 2, 26, 38, 39, 64, 9b, 141, 149, 160, 180, 181, 187, 
201, 204, 227, 252, 253, 254, 255, 256, 257, 259, 261, 263, 270, 298, 

416. 

Gino’ee, 16, 23, 53, 66, 79, 115, 126, 128, 144, 15b, lo/, 158, 160, 16*>, 
180, 230, 236, 265, 283, 290, 343, 375, 393, 400, 420. 

Gingens, M., 5, 11, 28, 57, 73. 

Godavari, the (the Gunga, river), 26, 332. 

Godehbu, M., 150, 187, 305. 

Golconda, 17, 18, 97, 131, 151, 254, 333, 374, 393, 402, 428. 

Golden Bock, sec Kaludaimalai. 

Gollaputty, 9. 

Gooty, 7. 

Gopala Das, 22. 

Gopiilanaranappayyan, 56, 67, 114. 

G6p(Ua Pandit, 421. 

Gbpftia Rao, 40, 41. 

Gop&man, 14. 

G6par&pnram, 56. 

Goapil, M., 291, 332, 333, 355, 357, 414, 415, 417, 418. 

Govardhana Das, 180, 213, 2o3, 270, 430. 

G6v’inda K&o, 12, 56, 6L, 63, 267, 268, 269, 393,400. 

Great Mount, the, 92. 

GMalftr, 7. 

Guillard, M., 122, 140, 2^4, 285, 378, 380, 382. 

Gulbarga, 332. 

Gund6 Pandit), 113, 114. 

Guntur, 9, 290, 357. 
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Gnruva Pillai or Guruvappan, Chevalier, 404, 427. 

Guruvappa, 113, 114. 

Guruvappa Clietti, 309, 382. 

Guzerat, 304, 41G. 

Haibat Khan, 41. 

Ilailat Khan, 58, 63. 

Halehonurn, 326, 

Halicarnassus,Bishop of—see Noronha, Antonio, 

Haraont, 76, 1S2, 187. 

Hanumanta Bao, 257. 

Eari Pandit, 238. 

Harisankara TarwAdi, 95. 

Harrison, Lieutenant John, 440. 

Hart, Mary, 152. 

Hasan-ud-din KI.An, 56, 73, 8\ 82, 83, 174, 179, 210, 315, 316, 319, 
321, 327, 328, 345, 346, 393, 400, 407, 414, 416, 417, 420, 423, 429, 
430. 

Haumont, M., 358. 

Hubert, M., 427. 

Hercule (ship), 143, 144, 341, 378. 

Heron, Col., S 
Horpin, M., 154. 

Hidayat Mubi-ud-diu Khan, see Muzaffar Jang. 

HidAyat Mahi-ud-din Khan (Muzaffar Jang’s son), 89. 

Hill, Mr. S. 0., 218, 223. 

Himayat or Himuiafc Bahadflr Khan, 31, 42, 51, 142, 306. 

Hindustan, 98* 

Hirasat Kh&u, 85. 

Holcomb, 287. 

Holdornoss, 147. 

Holwell, J. Z., 77. 

Hopkins, Charles, 140. 

Husain Dost Khan, see Chanda Sahib. 

Husain Muhammad KbAn, 170, 172, 173, 174, 175, 178. 

Hnsain Sahib, 257, 386, 430. 

Hyderabad, 42, 91, 94, 14!, 142,149, 181, 192, 227, 252, 254, 255,291, 
332, 333, 355, 357, 372, 393, 398, 416, 424, 428, 438. 

Ignace, 248. 

Ikk6ri, 64. 
llakki, 267. 

Ilyas Khan, 273, 274, 275, 304. 

India, 19, 28, 117, 147, 184, 235, 280, 287, 288, 312, 343, 392, 412, 440, 
413. 

Indrathalavan, 9 
Innasi, 129. 
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Innis Kh&n, 237, 247. 

Irattaikkudai Vanniyan, 7, 8. 
Irayappa Nayakkau, 9. 

Irusappa Chetti, 444. 

Ieara (Nizar) Muhammad Khan, 442. 
Ispahan, 217. 


J’afar } Ali Kb&n, 862. 

Jamal Muhammad, 361, 362, 363. 
JambukSswaram, 103. 

Jani B6gam, 450. 

Jeddah, 98, 

John V, 3. 

Joinville (Jainville), M., 388, 393. 
Joseph, 3. 



Kadalakkudi Nayakkan, 9. 

Kadavdr, 6. 

Kadnpuli, 222. ^ 

Kalanga Nayakkan, 8. 

Kal&pettai, z36. 

KalaBapakkam, 180. 

Kalfcurichi, 35, 144, 329, 354. 

Kalkurichip&ndiyam, 289. 

Kallakurichi, 196. 

Kaludaimalai or Faqir’s Rock, or Golden Rook, 150, 366, 368. 

K&makshi NAyakkan, 6. 

Kdma Nayakkan, 8. 

K^ambam, 7. 

Kambampebtai, 290. 

Kammaya N&yakkan, 6. 

Kanakar&ya Mudali, 172, 210. 

Kanara, South, 64. 

Kandama Nayakkan, 8. 

Kandanftr, 30, 31, 94, 95, 111, 267, 422. 

Kandappan, 271. 

K&ng*yam,7. 

Kangaya Nayin&r, Ufctangal, 38. 

Kanniv&di, 7. 

Kanfcayar&ja, 89, 90. 

KaraiyamputtrCtr, 195. 

Karikdl, 17, *>, 32, 73, 111, 115, 207, 225, 235, 271, 272, 331, 334, 349, 350* 
428. 

Karukudikuppaiu, 236. 

Karunguli, 136. 

KartLr, 81, 90, 93, 247. 




r asi Das Bukkanji, 17, 20, 32, 47, 94, 180, 253, 255, 256, 290, 353, 354, 


391, 430. 

Kasltiri Rangappan, Kaviswara, 80, 82. 

Kattappa Nayakkan (Catobominaig), 8. 

KattSri, 237, 238. 

Katfc§rikuppam, 238. 

KftvSrip&kkam, 56. 

KSchalappa Nayakkan, 9. 

Keene, Lieutenant William, 120. 

Kerjean, M., 91, 151, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 167, 177, 185, 192, 
198, 199, 202, 294, 295, 423, 426, 428, 432. 

Kesa-va B&o, 50, 53, 84, 110, 118. 

Kb air- ud-din Khan, 142. 

Khaiif Kh&n, 38G. 

Khan Bahadur, 82. 

Khandesh, 261. 

Kiliyanflr, 236. 

Killpatriok, Captain, <140. 

Kinneer, Major, 157, 160, 163. 

Kiram&mp&kkam, 428. 

Kistna, the (river), 4, 9. 95, 136, 304*422, 438. 

Kodandarama Pandit, 105, 130. 

Kolarapettah, 8. 

Kolas try, 71. 

Kolattanad, 44, 64, 

Kolaltftr, 8. 

Kdaapparan^i, see Monis. 

Kondavedu, 290. 

Konduraja, H8. 

Kondtir Tope, 193, 196, 216. 

K6n§ri Pandit, Krishnaji, 128. 

Kopv&mangalam, 299. 

Kottakuppam, 236. 

K6?tr, 259. 

K6yiladi, 99, 103, 

Krishnfl.ch&ri, 216, 247, 267, 268. 

Krishnama Nayakkan, KdyilAndi, 370. 

Krishna Pillai, 219, 222. 

Kriskn&puram, 398. 

Krishna R&o, 83. 

K&dapakkam, 150. 

Knlandai Chetti, 119. 

Kftlappa Nayakkan, 6, 7. 

Kulittalai, 6. 

Knroaramangalam, 302, 303. 

Kumarappa Chetti, 258. 

Kum^raswami Reddi, 9. 
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Kumdratkalavan, 9. 

Kumaravadi, 6. 

Kumbakonam, 327. 

Kdnimedu, 171, 236. 

Kunnatfr&r, 92. 

Kuppam, 312. 

Kuppiya NAyakkan, 53. 

Knrnool, 30, 31. 

Kutti, 315. 

Kuy ilarpdlaiy am, 237. 

Labat, M., 24, 27. 

La Bonrdormais, M. de, 43, 138, 152, 153,154, 184. 

La Gatinais, M. de, 423, 427. 

Lahore, 14, 104. 

Lakkaya Nayakkan, 0. 

Lakshmana Eao,363, 364. 

Laid, 203, 205. 

Lambert, 34., 445. 

Lannoy et Linden, 335. 

La Reine (ship), 123, 154. 

La Riviere, M. de, 123, 154. 

La Selle, M. de, 15, 18. 

La Tonclie, M de, 195. 

La Tour, M. de. 124, 125. 

■La Villeflix (ship), 322, 323, 326. 

La Volonte, see Monis. 

Law, M., 24, 25, 28, 29, 33,^34, 61, 62, 73, 80, 81, 82, 83, 95, 98, 103, 103, 
111, 112, 114, 115, 117, 118, 120, 129, 130, 136, 162, 169, 170, 346 405’ 
4.0, 411, 413, 449, 450, 451. 

Lawrence, Major, 113, 46, 147, 156, 160, 163, 171, 178.193, 196, 199,202 
204, 256, 258, 276, 288, 295, 314, 327, 368, 373, 410, 411, 415. 

Le Beaume, M., 19, 20, 21,45. 

Le Blanc, M , 85, 86, 87, 92, 217, 219,220, 221 , 222, 223, 224,226 228 
230, 245, 246, 276. 

Le Gris, M\, 265. 

Lenoir, M., 308. 

Le Riche, M., 57,349, 428. 

Lesqaelen, M., 175. 

Le Verrier, M., 115, 161. 

Light, Mr., 8, 9. 

Lin-rama Nayakkan, 6. 

Lingha Chofc'f) 258. 

Lisbon, 154. 

Little Mount, the, 92. 

Lcgan, William, 45, 71. 

Lc ndon, 404, 411. 
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L’Orient, 4, 43, 359, 380, 435. 

Lotis, see Dost Muhammad. 

Louet, M., 72, 

Louis XIV, 343, 403,405. 

Louis, XV, 403. 

Lys (ship), 341, 344. 
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Macao, 321. 

Muchaulfc, M., 431, 436. 

Machault (ship), 154. 

Madananda Pandit, 18,19, 28,31,35, 47,48,49,52,53,65, 66,71,79, 
89 91 99 ICO, 101,102,110,112, 122, 128,144,145,189,190, 191,192, 
201,202, 215, 238, 256, 267, 268, 2S5, 286, 289, 318, 331, 361, 362, 364, 
389 398 421. 

Madras, 4* 6, 14, 47, 48. 50, 51, 52,79.85, 92, 99. 103, 108, 109, 111, 

1.21 125, 127. 135, 139, 144, 145, 140, 147, 152, 153 154, l5o, loC, 160, 

103, 164, 166, 167, 16S, 171, 175, 182, 185, 210, 217, 219, 234, 237, 240, 

241, 256, 265, 278, 27&, 280, 284, 287, 303, 317, 319, 318, 349, 358, 360, 

382* 385, 386, 390, 391, 392, 402, 406, 408, 411, 413, 419, 426, 433, 435. 
Madura, 1,6, 7, 8, 9, 19, 20, 33, 6/. 

Madurantakam, 309. 

MngaruvAr, 75. 

Maha Rao, 149. 

Mahe 44, 64, 72, 73, 323, 346, 347, 348, 426, 429, 440. 

Mahfuz Khan, 171. 

Mali nr, 332. 

Mainville, H., 4’4, 424,439, 440, 444, 445. 

Mai-sin, M., 311, 345, 354, 397, 431. 

Malabar, 44, 45, 71, 30S. 

Malavar&yan, 6. 

MallcFOii, Col., 121. 

Malraja, 85, 87. 

Manapparai, 377. 

Mangachiya Pillai, 271. 

Manian, 51. 

Manilla, 24, 27, HI, 125, 135, 161, 305. 

Manimangalam, 62, 85. 

Maniyachchi, 8. 

Mannarkoyil, 345. 

Mannftru Ntlyakkan, 265. 

Mannat-ul-lah, 180. 

ManOji Appa, ID, 112, 113, 115, 396, 397. 

Man6ji Gborpade, 32/. 

Manst^r ’Ali Khan, 14, 186. 

Maravar or Maravan, 239 ; 242, 247, 374, 376, 383. 

Margasahayan, 400. 

Marihrishtapnram, 205 * 
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Marion, M., see Meraan. 

Marragon, M., 114. 

Martineau, M., 432. 

Marudappa Thevan, 8. 

Maruddr, 177, 183. 

2SS5?»V«i »>.»». ». 235, 2M, 321, 329, 336,369,391, 

■ MU * Blind.''. 17, 20, 43, 90 131 WJ, 1«. l«j «•. “J 
ICR 228 230 253, 291, 299, 302, 332, 333, 357, 361, 363, 371, 6 ( 1 , 3/3, 
37 V 375, 1 378, 381, 394, 401, 402, 414, 415, 419, 422, 433, 438, 440, 44i , 

450. 

Matalavar, 421, 422. 

Mathiripakkam, 297. 

Maurepas (ship), 373. 

Mauritius, 47, 244. 

Mecca, 77. 

Modeiros, Madame, 358, 300, 361. 

« 87, 218, 219, 220, 221, 225, 227, 228, 231, 212, 2.5, 246. 

Melugiri Pandit, 363. 

Merk&nam, 420. 

Meraan, M. Marion tie, 414, 41o, 428. 

SI5 41, 42, 43, 47, 52,54, 78, 79, 162, 306, 332. 

Mir ’All Akbar, 42. 

Miran, M, 235, 244, 302, 322, 379, 417, 421, 441. 

Mir&palli, 250, 251. 

Mir Asad, 18. 

Mir Ghulam Husain, 42, 43, 168. 

Mir Ja’far, 77. 

Mir Madan-ul-lah Kh&n, 385, 386. 

B8 S .1 •Abd.ul.u.H B%, m, 2.0, 231, 233, 391,100. 

Mirz& Muhammad ’Ali B§g*, 62. 

Mirza Muhammad B§g, 398. 

Miysln Sahib, 14, 279. 

Mocha, 294. 

M ogere, Lonis Aubevb de la, 411. 

MomunipSttai, 256. 

Moniohan, Henry (Inichoban), J63. 160,185, 223,236, 

Monis or La Volonte or K^napparang , U0, 157, lo9, 

237, 292, 315, ^27, 341, 346, 3o5, 356, o75, 44o. 

Mcntaran, M., 139, 419, 436. 

Mora in, *.,861,802, 868, 371 3 ^ ^ m u9> 129 , 130, 133. 

237^9, W, 246, 247’, 257, 266, 267, 269, 269 , 270, 273 
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274, 275, 281, 282, 283, 286, 289, 291, 293, 291*, 295, 290, 298, 299, 303 
306, 310, 311, 313, 315, 324, 325, 327, 328, 330, 331, 332 , 341, 342, 354 ’ 
357, 368, 371, 375, 370, 397, 407, 408, 417, 424, 425, 429, 439, 446, 447 ! 
448. 

Morse, Emelia, 390. 

Morse, Frances, 152, 890. 

Morse, Jane, 390. 

Morse, Nicholas, 390, 891, 392, 426. 

Mouhy, Chevalier, 79. 

Mud&miah, 345, 354, 376, 384, 385, 398, 399, 415. 

Muhammad Abraf, 296. 

Muhammad ’All Khkn (Poldr), 48, 49, 50, ol, 00 , 56, 61, 03, 64. 

Muhammad ’Ali Kh&n (Anwar-ud-din Khan Bahadur), 2, 10, 20, 21, 22, 
25, 32, 33, 35, 36, 37, 38, 41, 58, 59, 61, 68, 69,*72, 73, 75, 77, 82, 83, 90, 
93, 94, 95, 96, 98, 105, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 116, 118, 119, 121, 

127,129, 130, 133,130, 141,142, 144, 145, 146, 149, 150, 151, 152, 155, 

156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 163, 165, 160, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 17 2, 

173, 175, 176, 178, 179, 180, 183, 184, 187, 188, 190, 192, 193, 194, 

195, 196, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 209, 215, 216, 

228, 230, 231, 232, 233, 234, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 241, 242, 243, . 
247, 256, 258, 260, 272, 275, 276, 277, 280, 282, 288, 291, 292, 293, 

295, 296, 297, 298, 300, 302, S03, 304, 310, 311, 313, 314, 315, 31S, 

319, 320, 321, 322, 324, 327, 328, 329, 341, 345, 356, 368, 371, 372, 
373, 375, 376, 377, 3S3, 384, 395, 396, 397, 398, 407, 408, 417, 420, 
421, 423, 424, 425, 429, 438, 439, 441, 449, 450, 451. 

Muhammad X am&l, 259, 421, 422, 423, 430. 

Muhammad Masili Khan, 170, 172, 173, 174, 175, 178. 

Muhammad Sh£h, 189. 

Muhammad Tavakkal, 170, 172, 173, 174, 176, 178, 194, 277, 351. 

Muhi-ud-din Sahib, 55, 74. 

Mukunda Kao, 296, 304, 306, 331, 354, 357, 446, 447. 

Mnlaikaraipatti, 9. 

Mulhari Rao Holkar, ISO, 260, 261, 262, 264, 260. 

Munawar Khan, 3J, 51, 94, 95, 142. 

Mumich&vadi, 75. 

Murray, Daniel, 120. 

Murtaza *Ali Khan (Zulbasar Jang-), 18, 63, 64, 128, 262, 264, 26o f 
284, 285, 286, 287, 288, 289, 2d, 311, 312, 321, 3/0, 393, 400, 420, 429. 

Murtaz&nagar, 449, 450. 

MusaravAkkam, 31, 51, 53, 56. 

Mustaphanag-ar, 449, 450. 

Mu’tabar KhAn, 19, 108, 142, 257, 266, 380. 

Motta Pillai, 219, 233, 241. 

Muttaya Nilyakkau, 6. 

Mutfeayyan, 16, 129, 248, 249, 250, 251. 

Muttayya Pillai (Arumpatai’s son), 183. 

Muttiraipalaiyam, 237. 

Muttiya Pillai, 213, 370. 
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Muttu, 129, 

Muttu (peon), 219. 

Muttu MallA Reddi, 78. 

Muttu Tiruppili Chetti, 444. 

Mnzaffar Jan? or Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan, 9, 10, 17, 30, 31, 53, 54, 
71, 91, 109, 110, 127, 135, 136, 194, 205, 214, 269, 270, 322, 435. 
Mnzaffar Khan, see Shaikh ’Abd-ul-rahmun. 

Mylapore, 3, 13, 36, 92, 182, 221, 250, 349. 

Mysore, 1, 6, 21, 22, 51, 57, 58, 59, 67. 69, 70, 75, 77, 80, 82, 89, 90, 
93, 94, 95, 107, 129, 133, 134, 136, 145, 149, 150, 151, 155, 166, 191, 
234, 235, 239, 242, 247, 258, 261, 262, 264, 273, 275, 276, 282, 304 
309, 315, 318, 320, 327, 332, 341, 353, 355, 376, 384, 387, 398, 395’ 
438. 

Nadir Shall, 217. 

NAgalApDram, 9. 

NAgamalai, 7. 

NAgamalai Range KalJar, 9. 

Naganna NAyakkan, 213, 252, 253, 260, 270, 306, 898, 430. 

Nag§sa Rao, 280. 

Najib-ul-lah, 312. 

Naliurchdy, 8. 

Nallakkutti, 8. 

•Namat-uMah KhAn, Coja, 94, 95, 141, 267 
Nambithalavan, 8. 

NAnA the, see BhAji Rao. 

Nandi Raja, 75, 80, 81, 89, 90,93, 129, 130, 133, 234, 247, 275, 276, 282 
313, 341, 345, 346, 353, 355, 356, 368, 374, 375, 377, 378, 381, 383, 384* 
387, 388, 391,395, 396, 397, 398, 417, 439, 446, 

Nanguneri, 9. 

NAnjanadu, 7. 

Narasinga Das, 22, 59, 90. 

Narasinga RAo, Bhujanga RAo, 232. 

N arasinga Rao, Kanungo, 90. 

Narasinga Rao, 131. 

NArAyana Pillai, 109. 

NArAyana Kao, POlur, 82. 

NarAyana Sastri, 23, 78. 

Narbada, 180, 181,227. 

Navi, the (river), 157. r~ c ) & 

Naro Pandit, 207, 268, 269. 

Naair Jang, 2%, 25, 26, 53, 71, 72, 93, 96, 100, 127, 136, 141, 171, 181, 201 
204, 232, 242, 261, 298, 306, 314, 335, 344, 385, 408, 414, 419, 433, 435, 
451. 

Natfcam, 6, 9. 

Nattam, 229. 

NayinArkuppam, 34, 





Nollacotta, 8. 


Nellore, 259, 422. 

NSsanur, 198. 

Netherlands, the, 434. 

Newton, Father, 356. 

Nilakkdttai, 7. 

Nirmal, 26, 42. 

Nizam *«Ali Khan, 181, 333, 374, 393 
Niz&rapattanam, 136. 

Niz&m-ul-mulk, 217, 261, 408. 

Noronka, Antonio, or Pere Antoine or Padre Antonio, or Father Antony, 
Bishop of Halicarnassus, 3, 182, 210, 247, 250, 319. 

Noiial, Jacques de, 118, 119. 



Odiyampattu, 185. 

Olukarai, 47, 183, 212, 443. 

Ongole, 130, 131, 374. 

Orkanti, 16, 297. 

Orleans, Duke of, 427. 

Orme, Kobert, 1, 7, 8, 9, 11, 19, 21, 27, 28, 29,73, 10S, 15G, 160, 199, 218, 
223, 235, 237, 247, 2SL, 2S4, 288, 290, 312, 317, 351, 356, 366, 3G8, 393, 
396, 440. 

Oudh, 14. 

• t - 

Pachchakkadni, 57. 

Padir&ppuliyftr, 269. 

Padre, see Noronha, Antonio, 
paiaki, 94, 97, 2C4, 267. 

Palameottah, 8, 9. 

Palni, 6, 7. 

Panchalamkuriulii, 8. 

Pandanallfir, 320. 

PSpayya Pillai, 4, 16, 22, 23, 55, 74,79,83,84, 110, 114,122, 162, 175, 176, 
179, 208, 212, 231, 247, 267, 268, 2G9, 273, 274, 275, 283, 284, 285, 286, 
289, 290, 295, 297, 299, 318, 327, 331, 332, 340, 354, 365, 36G, 3G8, 376, 
387, 394, 396, 414, 415, 425, 439, 440, 441, 442, 443, 444, 446, 148. 
Paradis, Madame, 432. 

Paramanandan, 129. 

Parangani, 218. 

Parasurama Pillai, 71. 

Paris, 153, 359, 360, 378, 411, 434. 

Pascaud, 265. 

Panri L ?], 135. 

Peddu N&yakkau, 85, 87, 105, 

Pennadam, 448. 
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PennAr, the (liver), 164, 198, 195, 196, 216,229, 299, 446. 
Pfiraiytir, 8. 

Perinne, see Durocher la. 


Periyanna Nayinar or the Nayinar, 110, 111, 168,. 305, 331,406, 407, 442, 
443. ' 

Periya Parasurama Pillai, 287. 

Periya Perumal Pillai, 370, 384, 309. 

Perumal Ayyan, 44. 

Pernmbftdftr, 62. 

Pernmukkal, 14. 

Pethana NAyakkan, 9. 

Philibert (ship), 15. 

Pioard, M., 43. 

Pichard, M., 15, 18. 

Pilaiporutta Pillai, 38, 423. 

Piliohapallam, 237. 

Piramalai Kallar, 9. 

Pir Muhammad, 277. 

Pirpai, 193. 

Pirnku Kaj/l, 421. 

Pompadour, Madame de, 124, 153, 336. 

Pondichery, 13, 15, 24, 28, 31, 33, 60, 61, 62, 78, 79, 91, 94, 95, 99, 106, 
111, 114, 120, 125,131, 135, 136, 139, 147, 152, 157, 159, 182, 183, 192, 
202, 203, 223, 227, 237, 244, 245, 260, 267,' 272, 280, 282, 287, 317, 319, 
357, 401, 407, 408, 410, 411, 412, 413, 419, 420, 432, 433, 434, 437, 449, 
450. 

Poona, 227, 408. 

Poonamallee, 36, 92, 110. 

Porto Novo, 22,144, 196,198, 232, 305, 314, 323, 332. 

Portugal, 3, 182. 

Pottireddi Chingamanayakkanpalaiyam, 223. 

Prak&aa Mudali, 172. 

Prakasan, 219, 220. 

Pratab Singh, 272. 

Prince (ship), 244, 

Pdchiya N&yakkan, 6. 

Pu'icat, 92, 151, 406. 

Punala, 201. 

Punganftr, 12 2. 

Punjab, the, 14. 

Ptiran&nkuppam, 186 . v Q 

Qalandor Khan, Coga, 52, 53, 253. 

Qamar-ud-din Khiin, 97. 

Quedah, 305. 

Qailon, 45. 

Qutb-ud-din Khan, 35, 67, 79, 80, 415. 
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Raghava Pandit, 114. 

Ragh6ba, 273. 

Raghoji, 267. 

Raghoji Bh6risla, 40. 

Raghun&fcha Dae, Rajil, see RamadaB Pandit. 

RaghuDatha Mo, 150, 270. 

Raghnpati Raja, 130, 131. 

Rajag6pftlan, 02. 

Rajagdpdla Pandit, 62. 

Rajahmnndry, 94, 106, 362, 449, 450. 

Ramabhadra Nayakkan, 7. 

Ramabhadra Reddi, 8, 9. 
m Ramachandra Ayyan, 300. 

Ramachandra Raja (Ougole), 130, 374. 

Rdmacliaiidra Rao, 48. 49, 53, 96, 97,127, 257, 291, 301, 333. 

Ramad/ls Pandit (R&jA, Raghuniltha DAs), 17, 20, 26, 41, 42, 52, 53, 

100, 101, 105, 130, 131, 186. 

Ramagiri, 6. 

RAmalinga Ayyan, 437. 

R&mnn, 172. 

Ramapakkam, 447, 448. 

Rama RAo, 4. 

Ramaswami Reddi, 9. 

Ramayyapattanam, Karayedu, 130. 

Ramnad, 6. 

Ranga Acli&riyar, 25. 
ltanga Pillai. 185, 369^ 

Ranga Pillai, writer (Anaiya Pillai’s son), 183, 184, 198, 218, 249, 251. 
Rangd Pandit, 34, 38, 5‘6, 102, 107, 108, 113, 14 k 
Ranjangudi, 103, 108, 134, 257. 

R&yaji, 180. 

Rayappa Raja, 12, 23. 

Raza Sahib,* 35, 36, 37, 39, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46, 47, 62, 65, 78, 80, 92, 
110, 114, 161, 203, 210, 211, 319, 328, 331. 

Renault, M., 1S6, 395. 

Renault^ de Saint-Germain, M., 213, 220, 224, 225, 226, 24o. 

Rettai Alagramam, 157. 

Rhins, Monsieur le Chevalier de, 2. 

Ribec, M., 305. 

Robins, 2. 

Ronconrt, M., 3f9. 

Roth, M., 378. 

Bouille, Kiriliyer or Ruhd (sliip), 13, 394, 395, 410. 

S’aadat Khsin, 217. 

S’aadat-ul-lah Kbau, 129, 339, 351. 
gad&siva Rao, 271. 
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Sadr as, 92,177, 221, 226, 228, 230, 233, 234, 242, 245, 301, 324,!338, 339, 
342. 

Safdar ’All Khan or Safdar ’All, 18, 351. 

Safdar Jang, 26. 

Sahib ZAda, 47, 79. 

Saidapet, 92. 

Saint-Amour, Father, 419. 

Saint-Germain, see Renault de. 

St. Hilaire, M., 287. 

St. Hilaire, Marie, 287. 

St. Hilaire (Surgeon), 287. 

Saint Louis (ship), 422. 

St. Malo, 152. 

St. Paul, M., 122, 336, 338, 350. 

Saint Priest (ship), 358. 

Sfc. Thomd, 2, 3. 

Saiyid A'azam, 84. 

Saiyid Kazim, 196. 

Saiyid Khan or Saiyid Khan Sal6ji, 56, 63, 420. 

Saiyid Lashkar Khan, 41, 42, 101, 105, loO, 181, 188, 194, 227, 252, 250, 
257, 263, 264, 291, 333, 355, 357, 374, 393, 397. 

Saiyid Muhammad, 31, 51, 189, 190. 

Saiyid Muhammad ’Alam, 30. 

Saiyid Muhammad Khan, 32. 

Saiyid Shah, 22, 346. 

Saiyid Sharif Khan, 26. 

Saiyid-ul-lab Khan, 355. 

Sakkirapnram, 160. 

Salabat Jang (Asaf-ud-rlaulah Bahadur or Saiyid Muhammad KhAn 
Bahadur Salabat Jang), 9, 10, 17, 18, 19, 20, 26, 30, 3!, 32, 33, 36, 39, 
41 42, 52, 54. 67, 68, 71, 04, 96, 97, 99, 101, 101, 105, 108, 109, 110, 

112, 141, 144, 149, 150, 180, 181, 182, 185,. 187, 18S, 192, 194, 201, 204, 

205,’ 214, 215, 216, 227, 252, 254, 255, 256, 257, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 

266*, 267,208, 270,273,282,290, 299,300, 322,332, 333,351, 352,355, 

357 * 361 ,362, 372, 374, 3SS, 393, 400, 401, 402, 405, 411, 415, 416, 417, 
424, 428, 435, 436, 437, 438, 440, 449, 450, 451. 

Salavakkam, 309, 420. 

Salem, 51, 75. 81, 328, 329, 342, 380, 381. 

Salim-ul lah, 210. 

Salminiaque, see Solminiao, 79. 

Saluva Thevan, 8. 

SAmaya NAyakkan^ 6. 

Sam A RAo, 247, 281, 290. 

Samayavaram, 103,107, 383. 

Sambasiva RAo, 39, 46. 

Sambayyan, Thupakkundui, 179. 

SSmbayyan, 74. 
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Sambu Das, 75. 

Sami or SAmiyappa Nayakkan, G. 

Sampati HAo, 14, 110,170, 171, 177, 259, 385, 

Sandaiytir, 7. 

Sandapettaimalai (French Rock), 73, 35G. 

SankaranAruyana Reddi, 9, 

Sankarapnram, 289. 

Sanoji Nirab&Jaknr or San6ji, 25, 250, 257, 291, 374, 436. 

Saptflr, 8. 

Sarasangup§ t tai, 239. 

Saravana Pa than, 364. 

Sardar KhAn, 56, 63, 420. 

Satara, 261, 295, 304, 326. . 

SatghAr, 85. 

Sattdr, 9. 

Sau BhAji RAo, see Bhaji RAo. 

Saunders, Thomas, 24, 25, 35, 30, 37, 45, 109, 110, 125, 144, 145, 146, 
151, 155,156, 104,168,170, 171,241, 258,314,319,348,349,368, 390, 
391, 392, 4L1. 

Savari Pillai, 819. 

Savari Rao, 129. 

Schanb, Capt., 177. 

,/SelIanj6ri, 194. 

Sella TAvar (Vijaya EaglmnAtha SStupati), 6. 

Sello, M., 326. 

Semangalam, 218. 

Semmanjeri, 278. 

Sennava Nayakkan, 7. 

Serampnr, 335. 

Seringapatam, 267, 295. 

Seshachala Chetti, Snngu, 382. 

SeshAdri Pillai, 233. 

Setupati, 6. 

Seturayan, 8. 

Sewell, 6. 

Shafi’i Sikandar KhAn, 262, 263, 26G. 

Shabjahanabad, 150. 

Shah Nawaz Khan, 227, 374. 

Shaikh ’Abd uUrahman or "Abd-ul-rahman or Muzaffar KhAn, 30, 94, 
95, 110, 141, 142, 210, 2G7, 273, 284, 317, 326, 34S, 41G. 

Shaikh Hasan, 5, 12,23', 30, 37.80, 81, 95,99, 110, 111, 112,117,127, 
317, 324, 378. 

Shaikh Ibrahim, 100, 101, 210,227, 290, 355, 374. 

Shaikh Muhammad, 60. 

Shaikh Muhammad Sharif, 74, 98, 393. 

Shuja 'at KhAn, 344, 387, 388, 389, 391 
Siam, 122. 
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Siddhi Saiyid Khan, 393, 400, 420. 

Silhouette, M.,"l39. 

Silhouette (ship), 369. 

Singampatti, 8. 

Sinnananja Theyan, 7. 

Sirpi, 268, 282. 

Sirumalai Nayakkan of Melaniftndai,Jc). 

Sitaram, 114. 

Sivaganga, 6. 

Sivagiri Vanniyan, 7. 

Sivanaga Keddi, 67, } 

Sivapattanam, 35. <* 

Siyarama Pandit, 78. 

Sivasankara larwildi, 255. 

Sivoji Ghorpad§, 446, 447. 

Smith, Joseph, 279, 312. 

Solminiac (Salminiaqne), M., 27, 79. 

Sondikuppam, 70. 

Soranavtir, 195. 

Spain, 404. 

Spitz, Johannes, 338. * 

Srinivasan, Kondaikatti, 241, 277. 

Srinivasa Pao, 398. 

Srirangam, 28, 29, 57, 61, 95, 98, 99, 103, 107, 10S, 111, 112, 117, 282, 
317, 327, 356, 377, 429, 440. 


Starke, John, 164. 

Starke, Richard, 152, 164, 165, 167, ISO, 313, 319, 349, 392, 412. 
Stephens, Mr. Morse, 164. 

SubbaEao, 257, 267, 268, 269, 274, 275. 

Subbayyan or Subba, 148. 

Surat, 232. 

Surville, M., 244. 

Siittala Th§van, 8. 


Tadiyathalavan, 8. 

Tadpatri, 31, 51, 208, 268. 

Tahmasp Quli Khan, 189. 

Tailappa Chetfci, 119. 

Taiyftr, 278. 

Talavankdotai, 9. 

Tali Y6li, 8. 

Ta .appa Mudali,'250. 

Tanduvalayanair&r, 184. 

Tanjore, 5, 17, 30, 38, 39, 45, 46. 76, 77, 82, 111, 112,115, 122, 123, 136, 
141, 272, 273, 313,320, 324, 350, 351, 372, 373, 374, 376, 383, 417. 
Tannarasundttu Kallar, 9. 

Taqi Sahib, 232, 239. 
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Tara Bai, 261, 436, 437. 

Tarwadi, 32. 

Tellicherry, 7l. 

Tlmrsfcon, Mr., 300, 350. 

Tillai Maistry or Tillai, 197, 300, 301, 302, 332, 385, 386 387 
limiri, 63, 155. ’ 

Timmanna Nayakkan, 213, 430. 

Tindivanani, 78, 420. 

Cinnevelly, 6, 7, 8, 168. 

Tirtanagari, 144, 196, 332. 

TirubhdskaranallAr, 103. 

Tiruehelvaraya Mudali, 21. 

Tirukanangudi, 8. 

TirukkalAr, 289. 

Tirnkkanji, 184, 190, 192, 193, 194, 205 
TirukkoyilAr, ^75, 423. 

Tirumalai Rao, 48, 49, 53, 54, 61, 127. 

Tirunamanallfir, 423. 

Tirupati, 62, 421, 422, 423. 

Tiruppachur, 80. 

TiruppadirippuliyAr, 276. 

TirupptUappandal, 196. 

TirnppAgnlAr, 220. 

TiruppArftr, 220. 

Tiruttalftr, 229. 

Timvadandai, 224,280. 

Tiruvadi, 324. 

Tiruvakkarai, 269. 

Tiruvallur, 74, 258, 259. 

TiruvamatrClr, 144. 

TiruvflmiyAr, 222. 

TiravanaikkAyil, 29, 377. 

TirnyanA Thevan, SettAr, 7. 

T o' <T ' i ““'* i) ’ S ’ 2S - '»• “«•m 280,312, 317, 393 , 400 , 

TiruvAndipuram, 144,145,195, 216, 276, 292. 

TiruvAugacla Pillai, 341. 

TimvAngadfipuram, 223, 369. 

TiruvennanallAr, 5, 283, 447. 

22 8 9qg* !q/o ll ^ ll4; lo ^ 158,16 ^ 167, l7l > 177, 195 196 

302 303 qi n otV ^ ^ 275 ’ 276 * 277 ’ 281 > 291 > 292 , 293, 295* 300* 
34i,' 3 52 ; 87 6 ; 407 ; 4 3 ;?: 325> 326 > 327 > 328 > 829 > 33 °. 331 > 33 2. 339,’ 340,’ 
3'iruvottiyOr, 277; 309, 375, 420. 

•jittagadi, 448. 

Tonrl- 014 "’ 70, 82 > 3V4 > 376 > 383 ’ 

Tonrtj ‘^»piratliu Kallar, 9. 
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Yndali, 85. 
Tranquebar, 140, 334. 
Travancore, 7, 63. 
Triboulet, AJ., 394. 



Triohinopoly, 1, 5, 6, 10, 11, 19, 22, 25, 28, 29,33, 35, 36, 37, 45, 46, 48, 57, 
58, 61, 62, G7, 68, 69,70,72,73, 76, 77, 79,80, 81, 82, 89, 93,95, 
108, 109, 111, 112, 113, 118, 120, 121, 127,130,132, 133, 131, 136, 142, 
146, 149, 152, 155, 162, 165,166,169, 172, 235, 239, 242, 257, 275, 276, 
282, 310, 311, 313, 315, 318, 320, 321, 322, 327, 341, 347; 351, 356, 357, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I 

The present volume covers a period of 
sixteen months, with some material gaps, 
although none is so extensive or regrettable as 
that from December 8, 1753, to September 8, 
1754, which separates the last volume from this, 
due, I presume, to the disappearance of one 
entire volume of the original diary. In that 
interval much had occurred. At Trichinopoly, 
which continued to be the main theatre of the 
Anglo-French struggle, the French had come 
within an ace of success by a boldly planned 
escalade, when the commandant, Killpatrick, 
lay sick, and the command had devolved on 
Lieutenant Harrison, who one night was 
suddenly alarmed by hearing the Grenadiers’ 
march being beaten within his garrison and 
sustained musketry-fire along the walls. The 
French had succeeded in penetrating the 
enceinte, but by mischance their scaling- 
ladders were broken and a largo number were 
penned up in a narrow space between the first 
and second walls, where they were obliged to 
surrender. 

This failure was the last attempt to take 
Trichinopoly by assault, although the block¬ 
ade, by joint French and Mysorean forces, 

b « 
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continued until a truce was concluded in 
October, and in the course of February, 1754 j 
an important English convoy was surprised 
and destroyed. The other incident of moment 
in the Carnatic was the conference of French 
and English deputies at Sadras in January. 

At this meeting Dupleix put forward his 7 
claims to the government of India south of 
the Kistna, while the English asserted their 
right to a position of equality with the French. 
Neither would give way and the conference 
separated, as Dupleix had foreseen, and as he 
actually desired. His object indeed was not 
to make peace, but to put the English in the ^ 
wrong. 

Meanwhile in the Deccan, Bussy had con¬ 
tinued to direct the forces of Salabat Jang. He 
had secured more than one of those singular 
victories which had resulted in the surrender 
of territory by the conqueror to the conquered ; 
and had obtained as a material guarantee for 
the payment of his troops grants of the Circars 
lying north of Masulipatam, already a French 
possession. During most of the year 1754, the 
French were principally engaged in expelling 
the Marathas from their new territories and in 
effecting a settlement of the revenues. Bussy 
is stated to have settled with the renters and 
zamindars for a total sum of 18|- lakhs of 
rupees. 
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But these were trifles compared with the 
revolution which burst on Pondichery on 
August 2, when Godeheu landed with orders 
recalling Dupleix and authorising his arrest if 
he hesitated to obey. The new Governor was 
accompanied by 2,000 new troops, to enforce 
his will if need were ; but he was also directed 
to bring the struggle with the English to a 
close and to free the French Company’s trade 
from the encumbrances of war. 

These orders Avero the outcome, partly of 
Dupleix’ failure to redeem his promises of 
peace and prosperity, partly of the great 
Frenchman’s astonishing neglect to explain 
Avhat his policy really was, and partly of the 
remonstrances of the English. In 1752 Dupleix 
had Avritten to Saunders a letter of prodigious 
length emphasising and defending his claims. 
He had also sent copies home to Paris, Avith a 
suggestion that one might bo sent on to the 
English directors. This Avas done, but never 
< Avcre expectations more disappointed. The 
directors addressed the ministry ; the English 
ambassador was desired to seek explanations ; 
ho obtained a disavowal of Dupleix’ conduct; 
and tlnee months later the French ambassador 
at the Court of St. James’s Avas directed to 
give Newcastle private assurances that 
Dupleix Avould be recalled. The story Avas 
long believed that when the French minister 
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agreed to this, lie made it a condition that 
Thomas Saunders, the English Governor of 
Madras, should also he summoned home—a 
condition which the English were alleged to 
have left unfulfilled. M. Cultru disposed of 
this story so far as Saunders was concerned, 
but believed that the English did not apply for 
the recall of Dupleix. As is seen from the 
foregoing they did so apply, but unofficially, so 
that nothing remained on the French record. 
Eanga Pillai’s references to Saunders’ continu¬ 
ance on the coast in the present volume sup¬ 
port the view that the story of his supposed 
recall was not current at the time in Pondi- 
chery. It probably originated in Parisian 
gossip to which the various defences of Dupleix 
gave currency. 

The present volume thus opens with a new 
Governor, Godeheu, at that great Gouvernement 
which Dupleix had built for his own magni¬ 
ficence, but had scarcely occupied two years ; 
and a Governor who was charged with the duty 
of reversing the policy of Dupleix, which for 
all its possibilities had obtained little beyond 
private fortunes coupled with public disasters. 
The subject-matter of the Diary, from Septem¬ 
ber, 1754, to December, 1755, falls therefore 
under three well-defined heads :—the winding- 
up of the policy of adventure ; the inaugu¬ 
ration of a new policy by Godeheu ; and its 
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effects under Leyrit who succeeded Godeheu as 
Governor in the month of March. To these 
we may add the effects of such variations of 
persons and measures upon the personal 
fortunes and position of the diarist. 

II 

The leading event, in the 'first of these 
groups, was of course the assumption of office 
by Godeheu, on August 3, and the announce¬ 
ment of the recall of Dupleix, at that famous 
meeting of the Council at which the fallen 
Governor greeted the reading of Godelieu’s 
Commission with the cry of Vive le roi. But 
this patriotic exclamation was not incompati¬ 
ble with the keenest displeasure at an event 
for which Dupleix had little time to prepare. 
The crucial matter was finance. The great 
Governor had made small difference between 
the public and private purse. Had ho obtained 
the success he hoped for, there would have 
been enough to repay himself and still leave a 
respectable balance for the Company. But the 
disasters he had encountered, and the conse¬ 
quent occupation of great tracts of the Carnatic 
by the English in the name of Muhammad ’Alt, 
had fatally deranged Ms balances. Papayya 
Pillai, to whom the land revenue had been 
rented, was in arrears. Nandi Raja had not 
fulfilled his promised payments. Morari 
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Rao was clamouring for the unpaid balance of 
his subsidies; the treasury at Pondichery was 
empty. On Godeheu’s arrival Dupleix made 
an attempt to secure for himself the outstand¬ 
ing balances owed by Papayya, by claiming the. 
Carnatic revenues as a private affair between 
himself and Salahat Jang, and impudently as¬ 
serting that Papayya was the latter’s Receiver 
General. It is hard to imagine a more 
convincing proof of the demoralisation into 
which the French Company’s service had 
fallen. Godeheu rightly refused to admit the 
possibility of such a thing as the private hold¬ 
ing of great public revenues ; he imprisoned 
Papayya in the hopes of extracting money 
from him ; and ignored Dupleix’ allegations. 

But though he laid Papayya by the heels, ho 
failed to extract money from him. Perhaps 
Papayya had none—he had served an exacting 
master with a wife who spoke Tamil as well as 
she spoke French. But all Pondichery, and 
Ranga Pillai with it, believed that the late 
renter had sent to Madras and elsewhere 
great sums which by a wisely severe treatment 
he might have been made to disgorge. In this 
matter the diarist is a very hostile witness, 
and the story which he told Leyrit at a later 
time—that Papayya had four or five lakhs of 
rupees—rests probably on no better evidence 
than hearsay. But his criticism of Godeheu’s 
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conduct—that the renter’s employees were 
released before they had been obliged to 
produce accounts—stands on a different foot¬ 
ing, and goes far to explain why the enquiry 
was never brought to a definite conclusion. 

While this great matter was still pending, 
and while Dupleix himself must have been 
making hurried preparations for departure, 
other unsettled accounts stood little chance of 
being adjusted. Among these wore the ac¬ 
counts apparently showing a balance due from 
Ranga Pillai. Although on September 13 the 
late Governor asked him why he had not 
brought them, yet he had not settled them 
when he unexpectedly went on board before 
dawn on October 15. This was specially 
annoying to the Courtier , because he had long 
owed the Company certain sums on account of 
transactions in coral and broad cloth, and had 
been promised a remission of the debt. 

Annoyance at not obtaining Dupleix’ ack- 
* nowledgment of this probably added a touch 
of bitterness to the moralising with which of 
course the diarist relates this noteworthy 
departure. He had already recorded the belief 
that Dupleix was carrying off with him the 
jewels found in Nasir .Tang’s treasury and 
images from the temples. Now he dwells on 
the sudden downfall of bis late master, and 
the indignity of his sailing without that 
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square flag at the mast-head which the Gov¬ 
ernor of Pondichery was entitled to fly. He 
recalls how Dupleix had been wont to say that 
he would like to lay his bones in the city 
which he had raised to so proud though 
brief an eminence. These are the fruits of 
women's advice, of froward councils, of not 
fearing God. Eanga Pillai had indeed little 
cause to praise Dupleix’ conduct. It had long 
excluded him from a share in those political 
transactions in which it had ever been the 
custom to consult the Courtier , thus flattering 
his pride and possibly filling his pocket. Yet w 
when, a few months later, Dupleix’ name- 
day came round, Eanga Pillai remembered 
the feasts, the salutes, illuminations with 
which it would have been celebrated. The 
magnificence of the town had vanished with 
the great Marquis, and its short-lived greatness 
was to crumble like the belfry which Dupleix 
had built and which almost crushed his 
successor in its fall. 

Thus ended that remarkable attempt to 
establish French rule over the whole of South¬ 
ern India, serving at once as a model and a 
warning to the more fortunate English. Its 
radical weakness lay in the fact that the 
French could not command the long sea-route 
to India, so that at the first touch of actual 
war all the French schemes, intrigues, and 
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alliances collapsed like a house of cards. This 
was attested by the war destined to open 
within less than two years after the Due cV 
Orleans had borne Duplcix away from Pondi- 
chery. It was attested by the war which 
followed, though English sea-power was then 
strained almost to the breaking-point, for even 
then the French failed to land their forces in 
India till the war was almost over. It was 
attested in the most striking form by the great 
Avar against Revolutionary France and Napo- 
leon. Duplei-x had indeed only secured such 
measure of success as he obtained under 
conditions which prevented British men-of- 
war from blockading Pondichery and cutting 
off his supplies and reinforcements. 

The second main defect of the policy of 
Dupleix has usually been considered to lie 
in the corruption of his rule, the bribes 
which he and Bussy and their subordinates 
accepted, the peculation which reigned in 
their revenue-administration. This was 
necessarily a source of great weakness. A 
purer administration would undoubtedly 
have permitted more regularly paid troops ; 
more regularly paid troops would have 
been better disciplined, would have fought 
more bravely, would have been more victorious. 
But corruption, though a source of weakness, 
,was not necessarily a cause of collapse. The 
c 
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English administration of Bengal from the 
battle of Plassey to the arrival of Cornwallis 
cannot he called pure ; the English adminis¬ 
tration of Madras from the fall of Pondicheiy 
to the assumption of the Carnatic was little 
better than the administration of Dupleix. 
The administration of the Dutch in Java, of the 
Portuguese in Mozambique, of every colonising 
power in the West Indies—the administration, 
in short, of every tropical dependency in the 
18th century was seamed with corruption, 
jy as not then a fatal obstacle to the main¬ 
tenance of power. I would suggest that the 
second main defect in the position of the 
Erench was less their corruption than the 
mutual jealousy which divided their councils 
and obstructed their success. As M. Martineau 
has well and truly said, “ L’esprit de disci¬ 
pline et de methode qui, dans la paix, prepare la 
force des nations, fut tout a fait etrangor a la 
plupart des conseils qui administrerent nos 
depcndances.” In the age of Dupleix and long 
after they were almost incapable of good team¬ 
work. 

An allusion in the present volume points 
to a startling example of this fatal defect. 
Madame Dupleix apparently told Godeheu 
that she had often concocted letters from the 
country p owe is and cautioned him against 
others who might use the same device. 




Madananda Pandit, the Persian munshi, admit¬ 
ted that he had in Madame’s time been 
concerned in such tricks—that “he had 
done as he was told.” We do not learn whether 
these forgeries were designed to deceive 
Dupleix or the authorities in France ; but who 
ever it was, we are necessarily left wondering 
how a policy liable to such influences could 
possibly succeerl. 

Ill 

Godeheu remained at Pondichery just over 
six months in all—from the beginning of 
August 1754 to the middle of February 1755. 
This necessarily implied that in all matters of 
detail the now policy which he was sent out to 
inaugurate would bo hastily adopted and 
might need subsequent alteration, as he had had 
no time to learn the interplay of the circum¬ 
stances or the real value of the characters by 
which he was surrounded. Thus Eanga Pillai 
accuses him of having attached undue value 
to the opinions of the only Frenchman in 
Pondichery who understood Persian. This 
was Henri Delarclie, whose name constantly 
occurs in Ilanga Pillai’s diary. He was the son 
nf a captain in the French garrison and a 
Pondichery lady of mixed blood ; and at this 
time was 35 years old. Ho had been brought 
up in India, and was probably conversant with 
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Tamil as well as Persian, which latter tongue 
he had acquired when serving at the French 
Basra factory. He had married an Armenian 
lady, and so was in close touch with what 
went on in the Indian world. His knowledge 
of languages and his supposed honesty had 
recommended him to Dupleix; but he was 
more useful as an agent than as an adviser. 
Banga Pillai did not like him, and his esti¬ 
mate of Delarche must be considered with 
caution ; but the diarist’s criticisms of his 
advice to Godeheu, tinged as they are with 
jealousy at the intrusion of a European into 
his special domain, afford a curious proof of the 
extent to which the ideas of Dupleix had pene¬ 
trated Pondichcry. Chanda Sahib’s family, 
now headed by the late Nawab’s son Baza 
Sahib, had continued to live among the French, 
even after Dupleix had made Murtaza ’Ali 
of Vellore nawab in succession to Chanda 
Sahib ; but their dignity and state had fallen; 
they were above fill anxious to recover their 
former consideration. There is no reason to 
doubt Banga Pillai’s hints that they bribed 
Delarche in order that he might persuade the 
now Governor to accord them the honours 
which they had formerly enjoyed. The 
intrigue succeeded. Baza Sahib was received 
with 21 guns, and treated as though he was 
master of the Carnatic. Thus did Godeheu— 
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in the Courtier's eyes—cast away half the glory 
which the French had acquired ; the new 
Governor did not understand that he must 
jealously maintain his state. 

Ranga Pillai, however, hardly grasped the 
revolution in policy which had taken place. 
To Godolieu and to the French Company who 
had sent him out, the pomp and dignity which 
Dupleix had assumed in his character of JSTaib 
of the countries south of the Kistna, were mis¬ 
placed. The late Governor’s object had been to 
impress Indian minds; but he had neglected 
the fact that, at the same time, he was provok¬ 
ing the English to hostility. Godcheu’s scheme 
was to renounce all these external and 
provocative marks of honour, and to treat the 
French Nawab as if he were a real power, 
while, at the same time, he held firmly to all 
those material gains which had survived the 
disasters of his predecessor—the territory still 
held round Pondieliery and the Northern 
» Cirears. This was tbe policy which underlay 
the negotiations with the English—the truce 
concluded in October and the provisional 
Treaty signed in the following December. 
Those relieved the French of that incessant 
warfare in which Dupleix had involved them, 
while they preserved the gains which ho had 
acquired. What Godolieu hoped to secure was 
peace with the English as well as retention of 
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the French grants. As I have shown else¬ 
where, it was a skilful though uncanclid 
policy. 

The individual ally on whom the burden 
fell was not the Subahdar of the Deccan, as has 
usually been said, but the unfortunate Nandi 
Raja at Trichinopoly. Godeheu's policy made 
no difference to Salabat Jang at Hyderabad. 
Bussy and his contingent of French troops 
remained as before to support the ruler whom 
they had established. Nor did Godeheu’s 
policy in the Carnatic affect the northern ruler. 
It is true that Ranga Pillai tells us of demands 
put forward by Salabat Jang to receive an 
account of the Carnatic revenues. But this 
was, I think, a mere device brought about by 
Dupleix to lend colour to that theory of the 
French financial arrangements which he had 
hurriedly invented on Godeheu’s arrival. 
However much Dupleix and Godeheu might 
differ in general policy, neither had the 
least intention of administering the Carnatic 
for the benefit of its nominal overlord. Gode¬ 
heu's negotiations made no difference to 
Salabat Jang. 

But they made much to Nandi Raja. For 
nearly three years a large Mysorean army had 
lain before Trichinopoly, relying on the pro¬ 
mises first of Muhammad .’All to deliver over 
the city when the French had been repelled, 
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and later of the French to help them in driving 
out the English. But neither Muhammad 
’All nor the French had kept their word. The 
first had refused to hand over the place when 
Chanda Sahib had been caught and killed ; 
the second had failed to make any impression 
on the English defence and were now retiring 
from the contest. Worse than that, the terms 
which Godeheu had made with the English 
prevented Nandi Baja from attempting to 
continue his efforts to acquire the southern 
provinces of Madura and Tinnevelly. He had 
spent great sums' and obtained nothing by his 
French alliance. 

The grievances however were not all on the 
one side. The diplomatic dexterity of Dupleix 
had obtained an agreement from Nandi Baja, 
when the hopes of getting Trichinopoly were 
still bright and fresh, that ho would pay the 
expenses of the French troops before Trichino¬ 
poly and provide the Company with 3 lakhs 
of rupees a year besides. These payments had 
at first been made regularly. But presently it 
became clear that Nandi Baja had gone to war 
without counting the cost. His treasury sank; 
his payments to the French became irregular ; 
in the last volume we saw his agents offering 
a sealed parcel of jewels for a loan. In short 
his allies were expensive and war could not be 
conducted round Trichinopoly at a profit. In 
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Godeheu’s eyes the Mysorean also figured as 
an ally who had broken his word. lie angrily 
asked the vakil, who abounded in promises of 
regular payments, what he had given but 
words ; and declined to continue the siege of 
TrichinopoW for the benefit of an ally who 
would not pay for it. Here also we find his 
plans inspired by the material interests of the 
moment. 

Of the man himself we see or hear little ; 
but what Ranga Pillai does record is, time and 
place duly considered, to the credit of this' 
astute and unimaginative personage. We find 
him refusing twice the public offer of a dia¬ 
mond ring, made first by the diarist himself 
and afterwards by the Company’s merchants, 
on the well-understood convention that it 
would be privately redeemed later for a sum 
of money; and when he enquires of tho 
Courtier what opportunities of gain may occur, 
ho is careful to explain that he wishes only to 
make money respectably, as had been done by 
Lenoir and Dumas, instead of imitating the 
ways of Dupleix and Madame. 


IV 

Godeheu’s departure, in the middle of Feb¬ 
ruary 1755, was followed by an interregnum 
of five Aveeks, during Avhich the Governor’s 
powers were entrusted, not to an individual, 
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but to a commission of three councillors, 
headed by Barthelemy and known as the 
Secret Committee, though Banga Pillai does 
not refer to it by that name. The interval was 
more interesting in private than in public 
events, as we shall see in the following section; 
and at last on March 25, after one false alarm, 
a vessel flying the square flag of ' the Governor 
of the French in India dropped anchor in the 
Pondichery roads ; and Duval de Leyrit came 
ashore, and was conducted over the sands 
along a path, made of cut grass with longcloth 
laid above it, to the Gouvernement in Fort 
Louis. 

The new Governor was younger brother of 
Duval d’Espremenil, the brother-in-law of 
Dupleix and for a brief while commandant of 
Madras when that place was in French hands. 
The two had come out with the fairest pros¬ 
pects — their father was in the directorate of 
the Company ; but the elder had soon tired of 
India and gone homo suddenly in 1747. The 
younger, after being for a while the chief of 
Mahe, became Directeur of Bengal in the year 
his brother went home, and now succeeded 
Godehou in the command of the French settle¬ 
ments. 

He is best known to history as the anta¬ 
gonist in India and the persecutor in France 
of the unfortunate Lallv. But no one hitherto 
seems to have troubled to form an exact 
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judgment of his character. In this connection 
some passages in the present volume deserve 
attention. Miran, for instance, gives Eanga 
Pillai a lively description of de Leyrit. If he 
just listens, and bites his handkerchief without 
saying anything, he dislikes the proposal. At 
other times the watchful Courtier notices how > 
the Governor keeps councillors waiting, how 
he merely listens to them without revealing 
his opinions, or how he wanders round gazing 
at the decorations of the Gouvernement scarcely 
deigning to speak to anyone. These inci¬ 
dental references, noted down on the spur of 
the moment, aptly illustrate the demeanour of 
this cold, silent, haughty man, whose solemnity 
covered little but dullness, self-seeking and 
irresolution. Those who wounded his feelings 
or his pocket, found him implacable in his 
resentment; but those who know how to 
manage him found him plastic as clay. To 
the conduct of a man weak, ungracious and 
short-sighted, family interest had entrusted 
French affairs in India. It was a great 
triumph, and a great misfortune. 

The nine months which followed de Leyrit’s 
accession to power were not marked by any 
outstanding political events. The country 
remained as peaceful as could reasonably be 
expected. The disputes with the English re¬ 
garding the administration (and revenue) of 
certain villages claimed by both sides when 
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the truce came into operation, dragged along 
without approaching an issue either by settle¬ 
ment or by an open breach. Another subject 
of difference cropped up—the English des¬ 
patched an expedition under Colonel Heron to 
enforce Muhammad ’All’s claims in Madura 
and Tinnevelly. The French declared this to 
be a violation of the truce, while' the English 
regarded it as legitimate conduct in country 
in which the French had had no footing all 
through the war. The discussion left the two 
parties suspicious hut still at peace. De Leyrit 
was not the man for a policy of adventure. 

In this respect no doubt he resembled his 
predecessor ; but he did not follow the same 
example in the matter of private gains. He 
was curious to know who had money at 
Pondichery, and how they had got it. He 
learnt — from Kanga Pillai — that no rich 
Indians were left, for they had all been suck¬ 
ed dry by Dupleix. Diamond rings now-a- 
days ran no risk of refusal. Eanga Pillai 
was expected to sell at a good price a parcel of 
olibanum which the new Governor had 
brought with him ; and had been pointed out 
as the person who could if ho would make 
do Leyrit’s fortune. So long as that impres¬ 
sion lasted, the Courtier on the whole enjoyed 
the Governor’s favour, though not to the 
degree that he considered Iris due. 




These changes in men and measures had 
profoundly affected, not only the course of 
French policy, but also the personal position 
of the Courtier at Pondichery. During the 
sixteen months covered by the present volume 
he enjoyed a second period of official favour, 
comparable to that which he had enjoyed 
until Madame Dupleix discovered there was 
money in politics. But this second summer 
of prosperity was grievously chequered by 
untoward events which must often have filled 
him with foreboding. 

At first the change seemed wholly for the 
better. The removal of Dupleix and his wife 
removed the main obstacle to Ranga Pillai’s 
recovery of political influence ; and although 
in the first few weeks of Godeheu’s govern¬ 
ment the Courtier held aloof, as uncertain of 
the reception his advice would meet, from 
about the middle of September ho was taken 
into full favour, and enjoyed that power and 
dignity which he valued above money. No 
other Indian was allowed to wear his shoes in 
the Governor’s presence. The Persian munshi, 
who presumed to claim a similar privilege, 
was threatened with a beating should lie pre 
sume again. Ranga Pillai was consulted once 
more about the views and disposition of the 
country princes. He was entrusted with the 
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general management of Indian affairs within 
the city. He began to consider how he might 
recover the long-lost jaghir and killa at 
Chingleput granted him by Muzaffar Jang. 
Above all to him was confided the farm of the 
land revenues of the territories still dependent 
on Pondichery. He was thus the first Hindu, 
—his comments on the honours Godeheu 
accorded to Baza Sahib suggest that in his 
opinion he ought to have been the first Indian 
■—in Pondichery. He seemed to have within 
his grasp the certainty both of honours and 
of wealth. 

These hopes were strengthened before Gode- 
heu’s departure. On the second day of the 
Now Year, when Ranga Pillai conducted the 
Company’s principal Indian servants to pre¬ 
sent their annual offerings to the Governor, 
Godcliou publicly ordered them to make their 
reports to and take their orders from the 
Courtier , who at the same time received gifts 
of jewels, broad cloth and clotlx-of-gold while 
a salute of 15 guns was fired in his honour. 
A little later, when Godeheu was on the 
point of sailing for France, his promises were 
repeated and amplified. He would procure 
from the King presents and titles of honour for 
the faithful Ranga Pillai ; the office of 
Courtier should be made hereditary in his 
family ; special orders should bo left, signed 
by Godeheu himself and all the Council, 
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restraining Barthelemy (the Second and 
interim chief) from acting to the Courtier's 
prejudice and enjoining de Leyrit to continue 
the management of affairs in the Courtier's 
hands. And all the bright hopes thus en¬ 
gendered were made the brighter by the receipt 
of letters from Duvelaer, one of the most influ¬ 
ential directors in Prance. With his and 
Godeheu’s support at home, and with the 
favour of the new Governor de Leyrit, Ranga 
Pillai must have felt well able to defy his 
enemies and believed his astrologer’s predic¬ 
tions well on the way to fulfilment. 

However before de Leyrit’s arrival a circum¬ 
stance, apparently quite trivial in itself, gave 
Ranga Pillai enormous annoyance. Among 
the Company’s Indian servants was one desig¬ 
nated the Aruvipc&ii, whose duties seem to 
have combined those of a minor accountant in 
Pondicliery itself along with the very profit¬ 
able employment of victualling troops in the 
field. The present occupant of the office— 
which like most others at this time was quasi - 
hereditary—was Yinayaka Pillai. The diarist 
declared to de Leyrit that he had made four 
or five lakhs out of his employment, and that 
Yinayakan had complained to Godohou of his 
having had to give Duplcix two of them 
During the interregnum between Godeheu’s 
departure and de Leyrit’s arrival Barthelemy 
invested + liis worthy with the privilege of 
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having a roundel carried over him in public 
in return (as the diarist avers) for a present 
of 10,000 rupees. 

It is unlikely that the offence resided 
merely in this very usual transaction. The 
dignity conferred was certainly reckoned 
great ; but so was the responsibility of the 
office. The real crime (in llanga Pillai’s eyes) 
was that he as Courtier had not been consult¬ 
ed in the matter, although the Arumpdtai 
was under his orders ; and, what was worse, 
he feared that Vinayakan was intriguing to 
become Courtier. Tale-bearers informed him 
that a fortnight after de Leyrit’s arrival, 
Vinayakan had held a cacheri and announced 
his coming appointment. The tale exagger¬ 
ated the fact ; but Vinayakan was actually 
presented to the Governor by Barthelemy, and 
allowed to offer a nazar and receive a dress of 
honour, apparently provided at the recipient’s 
own expense. 

The severity of this blow was however 
softened by the magnificence with which 
llanga Pillai celebrated the marriages of his 
daughters and other relatives. An elaborate, 
highly decorated panclal was erected. On the 
set day the diarist’s two sons wero sent each 
on an elephant, with rich howclahs, to bid the 
Governor and his Councillors to the wedding. 
They came in state, and remained from six 
till midnight, when they departed with costly 
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gifts—the Governor with an English cut 
diamond ring worth 500 pagodas, and Ranga 
Pillai’s great enemy Barthelemy with one 
worth 100. Yet this splendid festivity was 
said to he not a hundredth part as fine as that 
which attended the marriage of our diarist’s 
eldest daughter. 

An attempt is said to have been made 
to turn this to his undoing. One of the 
many who grudged Ranga Pillai his restored 
influence and the revenue farm is related 
to have pointed out to de Levrit that on 
the former occasion Dupleix had received a 
present of 40,000 rupees, although at that time 
the Company held no territory beyond the few 
villages dependent on Pondichery, so that the 
only persons to bestow gifts on Ranga Pillai 
himself had been the Company’s merchants 
and the towns-people ; now that he must have 
laid all the revenue amaldars and others under 
contribution, ho must have received much 
more, and could easily have given the Governor 
a lakh, had he maintained the proportion of 
the former ceremony. If this story was really 
told to de Leyrit—and it is likely enough—it 
must have lingered in his mind, even though 
it had no immediate effect. 

At the moment Ranga Pillai’s position in 
the Governor’s favour was secured by the pro¬ 
mises he had made. On do Leyrit’s arrival he 
had held himself in the back-ground, waiting 
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to see what attitude the Governor would 
assume towards him, and no doubt reckoning 
that his services would be more highly valued 
if de Leyrit were left to seek them instead of 
finding them pressed upon him. De Leyrit had 
moreover heard of the Courtier. On the voyage 
down from Bengal a member of the Council, 
Lenoir by name, had apparently sung Banga 
Pillai’s praises, as the person most capable of 
looking after the Governor’s interests. On his 
arrival other councillors, notably Boyelloau, 
had confirmed the speeches of Lenoir. On the 
other hand Barthelemy had pressed Vinayakan 
on his attention and had probably depreciated 
Banga Pillai’s capacity for service. But 
Bartlielemy’s reputation did not stand high. A 
black mark had been set on him by Godeheu’s 
refusal to leave him in independent charge of 
the settlement until de Leyrit’s arrival. On the 
whole then the new Governor was probably 
prepossessed in the Courtier's favour ; and this 
feeling may well have been strengthened by 
Banga Pillai’s attitude. On April 2, the 
affair of Vinayakan brokc'down the Courtier's 
reserve. In a curious interview ho reproached 
the Governor for the undeserved favours ho 
had shown to Barthelemy’s protege, and 
declared himself anxious to promote the Gov¬ 
ernor’s profit “ if you also will listen to no 
advice but mine.” This de Leyrit was quite 
prepared to do—on condition that it was 
is 
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materially beneficial—and he proceeded for¬ 
mally to recognise the diarist as Courtier. 
Ranga Pillai failed to secure all the honours he 
desired. He had hoped to be received with 
military honours in passing the Town and 
Fort Gates. His friends in Council did not 
venture to recommend such a deviation from v 
custom ; but he was received with the same 
honours which had been accorded him by 
Godelieu. 

So far matters seemed shaping tolerably 
well. But Ranga Pillai was soon to find that 
he had strong enemies. Delarcho, for example, 
succeeded in interfering in the management of 
affairs with Raza Sahib : thus trenching again 
on what had been—in the old days before the 
French had become a political power—the Cour¬ 
tier's special field of business. More threatening 
still was the matter of flic revenues. On de 
Leyrit’s arrival, when he assured Ranga Pillai 
that ho should be continued in his farm, ho 
had spoken warningly about the need of regular 
payments. Then, when two old amaldars 
under Papayya Pillai refused to give in their 
accounts, Ranga Pillai beat one and confined 
him. Barthelcmy intervened and got him 
released. Then' came up the matter of the 
European sureties, which requires more ex¬ 
planation than is to be found in the diary. 

Very little is known about the brief history 
of French land revenue administration in the 








Carnatic. Some documents of a later date arc 
to be found in the memo ires issued on behalf 
of Lally and de Leyrit ; but these relate to a 
subsequent and even more disordered period 
than the present. There are a few references 
to Ranoa Pillai’s management in the extracts 
printed by Dupleix in his Repo use a la lettre da 
sieur Godeheu. But the chief source of infor¬ 
mation is provided by letters written in 1756 
and 1757 by Ranga Pillai himself, copies of 
which I found among the Gallois-Montbrun 
papers at Pondicliery, and was permitted to 
transcribe by the courtesy of their owner. I 
hope to print these as appendices to the later 
volumes of tiro Diary to which they more 
properly relate. 

It appears that when the land revenues 
were taken from the charge of Papayya Pillai, 
they were separated into a number of leases, 
given each to a single person for whom in¬ 
habitants of Pondicliery, approved by Godeheu, 
stood surety. But in January, when an 18 
months’ truce with the English was proclaimed, 
it was thought that a larger amount could be 
secured. Ranga Pillai offered—or was, as he 
himself says, over-persuaded to offer— a lakh 
and a half of rupees more than the total of the 
existing leases. What this total was I have 
not found stated ; but the leases were can¬ 
celled, and the whole revenue management 
transferred to the Courtier for live years. He 
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proceeded to sub-let the revenues to various 
farmers ; and it is stated in the diary that the ' 
great cause of Barthelemy’s enmity against him 
was his refusal to grant him Gingee at less 
than the regular rent. However in several 
cases he accepted Europeans as sureties for 
sub-farmers whom they recommended to him. 
They were for the most part the military com¬ 
mandants of the districts concerned. On the 
strength of their leases from Ranga Pillai they 
interfered in the administration of the amal- 
dars, made collections, vexed and ill-treated 
the inhabitants, but made no remittances to 
Pondicliery, so that Ranga Pillai could only 
meet his obligations to the Company by borrow¬ 
ing on his private credit. Meanwhile in 
November ho was reduced to complain to the 
Governor that the persons who had stood 
sureties for the old renters would not pay what 
was duo under the leases that had been can¬ 
celled. On the 13th of November some were 
called before de Levrit and ordered to pay ; 
and on the 16th others appeared. But although 
the Courtier had thus far the support of tho 
Governor’s authority, tho situation was evi¬ 
dently threatening, and the year closed with a 
great uncertainty whether ho would bo able to 
continue the payments on account of his lease. 
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SEPTEMBER 1754. 

Sunday , September 8 .'—When the Governor 1 2 3 
returned from church this morning, M. 
Delarche was talking with him. I went when 
he sent for me and he asked why Taqi Sahib 
had not given him a dress of honour. I said, 
‘ He has been trying to see you for the last 
four days, but you were tmsy writing letters 
with closed doors, so he did not bring it.’— 
‘Tell him to bring it at half-past four this 
evening,’ he said. I said I would do so, and 
told him that the master-gunner should be 
ordered to fire a salute of five guns. He told 
me to send a peon for the master-gunner. 
When he came, I gave him the proper orders 
and sent him away. 

M. Delarche then said that we ought to 
have men at Madras and Cuddalore to report 
the arrival and departure of ships. I said I 
would see to it. He continued, ‘ It does not 
matter even if it cost 100 rupees a month to 
get the news. I will also write to my Armenian 
friend at Madras to get news.’ a 

1 27th Avani , Bhava. 

2 That is, Godeheu who arrived at Pondichery on August 2. 

3 It was usual for the rival settlements to maintain a close watch 
upon each other’s trade, which was a subject of regular report to the 
Companies at home. 
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The Governor approved and added, ‘ I heal¬ 
th at three ships have reached Cuddalore with 
troops. Is that true ? ’ I said that it was, 1 2 and 
added, ‘ Some of the soldiers who were landed, 
were sick and some have been sent to Trichi- 
nopoly by way of Dcvikottai. More ships are 
coming. I hear that a new Governor of St. 
David’s has been appointed ; Mr. Saunders has 
been appointed Commissioner to make peace 3 
and Mr. Pigot at Yizagapatam is coming as 
Governor of Madras. 3 The terms of peace will 
be discussed when he reaches Madras.’ 
M. Delarclie said, ‘ I have heard that. This 
Pigot, who is Chief at Yizagapatam and who 
has been appointed Governor of Madras, was 
only a young writer ten years ago.’ The 
Governor did not take up the subject but said 
that Mr. Starke 4 would become the Second at 
Madras. After talking thus for about a. 

1 This was Watson’s and Adlercron’s expedition. The Britannia 
reached Fort St. David September 1. and the Kent and London soon 

• after her. They carried part of Adlercron’s regiment. Watson with 
H.M.SS. Kent and Salisbury arrived September 9. The whole 
expedition comprised four ships of the liue with a frigate and a sloop, 
and about 900 royal troops. 

2 He had received orders to enter into a provisional treaty, but it 
made no difference to his position as Governor. 

3 George Pigot, son of Richard Pigot of Westminster, was born in 
1719, and came out writer in 1737. He was a brother of the Admiral 
Pigot who was sent out to replace Rodney in the West Indies in 1782. 
He became a prisoner when Madras was taken in 1746, and went 
home where he remained till 1750. After serving a short time at 
St. David’s, lie was appointed Chief of Yizagapatam. He succeeded 
Saunders as Governor when the latter resigned in January 1755. He 
must then have been thirty-six—an early age. 

• See Vol. Yin, p. 164, n. 1. supra . 
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quarter of an hour, I took leave, but 
M. Delarche stayed behind for five minutes. 
M. Desfresnes then went away with M. Clouet, 
T went to my office. 

He then sent for me at eleven o’clock to 
give me a letter from Safdar Husain of Kalavai, 
saying that a dress of honour was being sent 
with congratulations on his appointment as 
Governor. When the messenger who brought 
the letter was questioned, he presented the 
dress of honour. The Governor received it 
and said that Taqi Sahib’s dress of honour 
could be presented this afternoon. He told 
me to write a reply with compliments to 
Safdar Husain Sahib, killedar of Ivalavai. 
He also told me to get the letters translated 
into French. I said 1 would do so and came 
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away. 

At four o’clock this evening Taqi Sahib’s 
presents and cloth, and those of the poligar 
of Turaiyur were carried in the Governor s 
palankin from my office to the Governor s 
house with music and dancing. When Taqi 
Sahib’s presents had been given, a salute of 
five guns was fired. Taqi Sahib’s presents 
were as follows :— 

A horse ; 
a muhamudi 1 ; 

1 Cf. Country Correspondence i, 174!), p. H7. “A Msihomodey 
Jamavar.” I take it the word here signifies n dress after the Muhain 
madan fashion. 
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a turban ; 
a mattakaka 1 ; 
a mrpech ; 

and a jamawcir, along with a dress of 
honour for his younger brother. 

The Turaiyur poligar’s presents were :— 

A shining dress of honour and five jewels y' 
for the Governor and five more for his younger 
brother. 

The Governor was delighted with the 
jewels when they were presented to him, and 
graciously read the French statement presented 
by the Turaiyur poligar’s people. The valuls 
who had come were given leave after receiving 
rose-water and pan supart. The Governor then 
drove out to Ariyankuppam in the evening 
for the festival 2 ; but when he returned at 
about nine o’clock, he found the gate closed. 

He sent word to the Major, and, hav in g; 
obtained his orders, entered and went home. 

Till then I had been at my office but then 
came home. * 

I ate my supper at eleven o’clock ; and at 
half-past eleven, as my younger brother 3 was 
breathing his last, 1 visited him and had all 
the ceremonies performed. When he had given 
me his last commissions, his soul left his body 

1 Not. identified. 

- The Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. The Jesuits had a church 
at AriyAnkuppani. ^ 

3 TiruvAugadam Pillai. 







at midnight and reached the feet of God. He 
was horn in the year Vijaya, 7th day of the 
month of Margali, 1 under nakshatra Purva 
Ashada, at 25 naligais at night in Tula lagna. 2 
Venus and Ealiu were then in the next house 
to the Lagna Vrischika ; in the third house 
from Lagna, that is, in Dhanus, there were the 
Sun, Mercury and the Moon ; in the fourth 
house, that is, in Makara, there was Mars ; in 
the fifth house, that is, in Kumbha, there was 
Jupiter ; in the eighth house, Vrishaba, there 
Was Ketu ; in the tenth house, Karkataka, 
there was Gulika ; in the eleventh house, 

, Simha, there was Saturn. Pirambur Tiru- 
vengadam Pillai’s second son, Tiruvengadam 
Pillai, was born under this horoscope. He 
Was married in the year Rakshasa in the 
month of Ani, on the lltli day. 3 His son was 
horn in Nala year, 19tli day of Masi on 
Tuesday at 27 naligais at night in Makara 
lagna, 4 His daughter was born in Raudri 
on Saturday, 10th Arppisi at 24 naligais 
in Kanya lagna. 6 

He lived in pleasure like Indra, in giving 
like Kama, in intellect like Yugi the minister, 
in courage like the Himalaya mountain, in 

1 December 7, 1713. 

2 For these and the following astrological terms, the reader may 
be referred to Diwan Bahadi'lr Swamikannu Pillai’s Indian Chronology , 
Madras, 1911. 

Jl 3 June 10, 1735. 

1 February 15, 1737. 

5 October 11, 1740. 
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grandeur like the ocean ; he thus lived 40 
years, 8 months and 20 days, and died in 
Bhava year on Sunday, the 27th day of Avani 
between 15 and 16 naligais after night-fall. 
Then every member of our household felt as 
if the whole world had come to an end. The 
moment of his death was in Mithuna lagna. 
under nakshatra Rohini. The horoscope for 
that moment is the year Bhava, Sunday, 27th 
day of Avani, the sixth tithi in the dark fort¬ 
night ; at 6f naligais, the 7th tithi began ; 
the nakshatra was Krittika until 20§ naligais ; 
and of nakshatra Rohini 26 naligais had 
elapsed at the moment of death. The Karana 
Bhadrava ended at 6| naligais by day ; the 
Varjyam for night was nothing. In the third 
house, Simha, at this moment were Jupiter, 
the Sun, and Mercury ; in the fourth house, 
Kanya, were Venus, Mars and Rahu ; in the 
seventh house Dhanus, there was Saturn. In 
the tenth house, Mina, there was Ketu. In 
the twelfth house, Vrishaba, there was the 
Moon. In this position of the planets he died. ' - 

Horoscopes for the birth of his son and daughter. 
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Jupiter, Rahu. 


Mars, Saturn. 


Kulanclai’s horoscope. 


K6tu. 


Moon. Sun, Mercury. Venus. 


Monday , September 9 . 1 —The corpse was 
carried to the burning ground this morning, 
in an ivory palankin, with music, roundels, 
peacock-fans, &c., followed by the great men 
and the Company’s merchants of the town. 
Guns were fired ; cloths spread on the road 
Up to the burning ground ; and while the 
corpse was being carried thither with all these 
marks of honour, and during its burning, two 
Brahminy kites circled round. 2 The ceremo¬ 
nies were completed by ten, and all returned 
about cloven o’clock. 

1 heard this evening that M. Aubert, 
who has been sending away his property little 
by little, had tied to Fort St. l)avicl with 
M. Guyonnct’s wife. 3 I am told that he owes 
Nallatambi Arunachala Chetti 11,000 rupees 
and hi ambi, Arunachala Chetti, Tani Chetti, 
Muttu Chetti, Irisappa Chetti and Muttu 
Chetti jointly, 8,000 rupees. These say they 

1 2Sth Avani , Bhava. 

2 An auspicious omen. See Thurston’s Ethnographic Notes, j . 
247. 

1 There was a very able surgeon of this name at Poudichery. 
The English records do not appear to mention the incident. 
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have his bonds for the amounts. As I could 
not go out, 1 2 3 * * 1 told them to go and complain to 
the Governor. 

Tuesday , September 10'} —To-day, I heard 
the following news :— 

The old Governor sent for M. Dusaussaye 
and told him that Papayya Pillai had been 
kept in prison for the last month without 
food, so that his stools wore bloody and he 
himself at the point of death. Therefore he 
desired him to go to the new Governor and 
tell him to permit Papayya Pillai to take his 
food at home, as otherwise his accounts could 
never be settled. M. Dusaussaye informed 
M. Delarche, who told M. Godeheu, the now 
Governor. He did as he was desired. But as 
Papayya Pillai cannot even walk, he was 
carried in a, covered palankin with an escort 
of 8 soldiers and 8 sepoys. His son, Alanka- 
ram, who is imprisoned in the Fort dungeon, 
Sundara Pillai’s younger brother Chandra¬ 
sekhara Pillai, and Gangadhara Pillai, who are 
also imprisoned, accompanied him to his 
house. The soldiers stood by even during 
their meal ; and then they were carried in the 
covered palankins back to their dungeon. 8 


1 Because the ceremonies for liis brother were as yet incomplete. 

2 29th A rani, Bhava. 

3 These men were imprisoned in the hope of wringing out of 

them the truth regarding the tangled accounts of the Carnatic rev¬ 

enues. 





Wednesday, September 11} —I did not go 
out to-day. , 

I hear that three Europe ships have reached 
Fort St. David with about 1,000 soldiers, can¬ 
non, muskets, powder, shot, &c., in abund¬ 
ance. The chief man who came by the ships, 
learning that the fugitive M. Aubert was a 
Frenchman, ordered him to be "imprisoned. 
Nallatambi Arunachalam, Tani Chetti, Mut- 
tayya Chetti, Alagappa Chetti, Irisappa Chetti, 
Muttu, Nallatambi Arunachalam and mv 
younger brother are going to the Governor to 
complain that he owes them money jointly. 

To-day Papayya PilJai, &c., were allowed to 
take their food as yesterday and again impri¬ 
soned. 

Thursday, September 12}— M. Godehcu, the 
how Governor, and M. Barthelemy the Second, 
sent Yinayaka Pillai to fetch me and Appavu, 
to condole with me on the death of my 
younger brother. Wo wont accordingly. The 
Governor condoled with me, saying, ‘ Don’t 
remain at home overcome by sorrow for your 
younger brother’s death ; but take courage 
and attend diligently to the Company’s busi¬ 
ness. The Company trust you greatly. 
Therefore conduct yourself so as to satisfy 
them. Having spoken thus, he gave Appavu 


1 30th Aram. Bhava. 


31xtAvani, Bhava . 
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a dress of honour, and ordered a salute to be 
fired. He also gave me presents and sent me 
home with music, dancers and players. So I 
returned home in state, where I dismissed them 
with rosewater and pcm supdri. 

To-day the old Governor also sent for me 
and Appavu and expressed great sorrow at 
the death of my younger brother. I replied 
that he had been fated not to eat the Gover¬ 
nor’s food longer. He answered, ‘ His health 
has been bad for these nine years, and I know 
you did your utmost for him. But God 
willed otherwise, so of what use is lamenta¬ 
tion ? ’ . 

Having thus consoled me, he asked if any 
one had come to buy elephants. I replied I had 
written for sowcars to come. He continued, 
‘ If they will come and buy, well and good ; 
but if not, I am not going to trust the ole- 
phants to anyone. I will have them shot.’ 
I said that sowcars would come, and took 
leave, promising to return in two or three 
days with the accounts of our transactions. 

Papayya Pillai was not allowed to cat at 
home, as he did yesterday and the day before. 

At eleven o’clock the new Governor sont 
for me as a letter had come from Nandi Raja. 
1 interpreted its contents, and, as it was long, 
he asked me to get it written out in French. 
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He then gave me the letter sent through 
M. Maissin by Muhammad ’All Khan at 
Trichinopoly and asked me to interpret it. 
It was as follows :—‘ I have learnt everything 
from your boastful letter. You ask me to 
release your soldiers that have been captured. 
I am surprised that you should have written 
so improperly. Fifty or sixty years ago, you 
petitioned the Nawab here to be permitted to 
build a factory at one of the sea-ports and 
to carry on trade. The Nawab agreed in order 
that the Sarkar might benefit by your trade. 
So for many years you carried on trade. Then 
' Dupleix, the late Governor, seized the 
country belonging to the Padshah and des¬ 
troyed it. How can you trouble the Padshah’s 
country ? You must confine yourselves to 
trade and not exceed those limits.’ 

When I reported the contents of this boast¬ 
ful letter, he observed that it must have been 
■written by the advice of the English ; and 
asked me to get it translated into French by 
M. Delarche. I gave it accordingly to Mada- 
Uanda Pandit, and sent him to M. Delarche to 
get a French translation. I then went to my 
office. 

This afternoon the Governor sent for me. 
Madananda Pandit came with M. Delarche’s 
French translation of Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s 
letter. When the Governor had read it, he 
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said angrily, ‘ Muhammad ’All Khan was so 
puffed up with pride that he knew not 
what he was writing. I will send him a letter 
that will bring him back to his senses.’—‘ It 
should be so,’ I said. 

He then asked me to interpret Nandi Raja’s 
and Perumukkal Miyan Sahib’s letters. Nandi 
Raja’s letter was as follows :—‘ M. Maissin, 
the commander, who was with our army 
at Rettaimalai, Allur and those parts, has 
marched to Srirangam, sending his cannon and 
other munitions of war by boat. I sent word 
asking why he should go to Srirangam with 
his army, leaving my army here. He replied 
that he only wished to carry away the surplus 
ammunition and would leave the rest with the 
army here. When crossing the Cauvery, one 
of the boats sank. I have spent over two 
crores in order to capture Trichinopoly. So 
why should I write falsely ? ’ Four pages were 
written about this matter ; but 1 only reported 
briefly the important points. The Governor 
then ordered the letter to be translated, as it 
was very long, adding, ‘ Morari Rao’s and 
Nandi Raja’s letters must be sent to M. 
Maissin ; so get them put into French.’ 

Perumukkal Miyan Sahib’s letter was as 
follows :— 4 Though I have been a friend of the 
French for the last fifty years, yet my jaghirs 
have been seized and I have been put to great 
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trouble. But now that you are pleased to 
order my jaghir to be restored, it is again 
in my possession.’ When I reported the 
contents of this letter, with the usual compli¬ 
ments, the Governor was delighted. 

Then Salem Savarimuttu came with an 
order for 1,800 pagodas on account of the 
Company’s cloth. When the Governor had 
signed the order, I gave it to Savarimuttu’s 
son-in-law ; and taking leave went to M. Le 
Beauine to desire him to translate the letters. 
But he replied that it was late and that it 
might bo done to-morrow. So I wont to my 
office. 

When the Governor sent for me at eleven 
o’clock, M. Boyclleau came to me and said, 

‘ I told the Governor that according to custom, 
presents should be given to your younger 
brother's son and salutes fired on account of 
his father’s death. He agreed and told me 
that he had heard, both in Europe and from 
Europeans on his arrival here, that you are a 
great man, clever and capable enough to 
manage the Company’s affairs with success and 
reputation for whomsoever employed you ; 
and on seeing you he formed the same opinion, 
and entrusted to your management the affairs 
of the Tamils and Muhammadans, the outside 
country and the town itself. But he thinks 
you arc afraid of M. Dupleix and unwilling 
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to take part in business. If you would only 
inquire into matters and inform him, he would 
give you this and that; but as you do not do 
so, and he has but newly taken charge of the 
Government, he is like a man lost in a great 
forest, not knowing which way to turn. He 
desired mo to tell you all this.’—‘ Indeed,’ I 
replied, ‘ when he imprisoned Papayya Pillai, 
he asked me to attend to affairs both within 
and without and to appoint men to examine 
his accounts and search all persons passing 
through the gates. So I prepared to attend 
duly to all matters, and in all ways to examine 
the accounts. But then he entrusted some 
matters to M. Delarche, some to the Second, 
and others to you, to M. Dusaussaye and 
writer Ranga Pillai and he listened to 
everything people said to him. M. Delarche 
concealed some things and reported others ; 
and at their desire procured the restoration 
of the houses of Papayya Pillai’s agents. 
When I began to report one or two matters 
to the Governor, he told me he would 
manage through me from September onwards, 
and till then not to visit him unless I was 
sent for. So of course I have been doing 
nothing.’ To this M. Boyelleau replied, ‘ The 
Governor is new, and believes whatever he is 
told, and gives orders accordingly. Why do 
you not go and toll him what should be done 
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and what avoided ? He should settle matters 
affecting Europeans and you the affairs of the 
Tamils. Why do you not attend to the Com¬ 
pany’s business as diligently as you did until 
jSTasir .Tang’s death, working day and night 
and securing glory as dazzling as the sun ? ’ I 
replied, ‘ The Governor is new. I do not know 
his nature, nor he mine. He has ordered me 
to visit him only when sent for ; and he has 
given the management of affairs to others. If 
now I were to go and toll him something, he 
might ask in anger what concern it was of 
mine ; and tell me to keep quiet. You know 
well, Ido not wish to incur his anger. How 
then can you advise me thus ? Affairs will 
prosper only if they are managed as I have 
advised ; and if they are entrusted to mo after 
they have been ruined by others, nothing 
but blame can fall upon me.’ When I thus 
explained matters to him, M. Boyellcau said, 

‘ That is true. I will tell the Governor to listen 
to no one but you, and manage all business 
by you ; and lie shall send for you and tell you 
everything.’ I replied that I would not attend 
to any business until he had spoken to the 
Governor and the latter had sent for me and 
told me to attend to the affairs of the Tamils, 
the town and country business and that of the 
Muhammadans. M. Boyclleau assented. 
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Friday , September 13 }—When I went to the 
Governor this morning, he gave me Morari 
R&o’s letter to interpret. It says, ‘ Because 
the French are valiant, resolute and glorious, 
who have prospered in many former matters, 
and by their conquests spread their fame even 
to the ears of the Padshah at Delhi, therefore 
I harkened to the words of that great man, 
M. Dupleix, consented to his terms, and was 
ever ready to obey his wishes. After thus 
joining you in war, I lost many horses and 
men, including my younger brother, but I 
have never received the promised pay for eight 
or nine months, and M. Dupleix made false 
charges against me, although he owed me 
13 lakhs of rupees for pay, etc. I will never 
give up what is due, but will collect it some¬ 
way or other. As you are a great man newly 
come from Europe to inquire exactly into all 
tilings, I appeal to you to settle this affair. 
As I place all reliance on you, I am sending 
to my vakils all the deeds executed by 
M. Dupleix. Be pleased to make full inquiries 
about them, procure payment of what is due 
to me, and send a reply.’ 

When I interpreted it thus, he told me to 
get it translated into French by M. Le Beaumc. 
I and Madananda Pandit therefore visited 
M. Le Beaume. 


' 1st Purattcm , Bhava. 




Afterwards the old Governor sent for me 
and Raza Sahib (Mir Ghulam Husain’s sister’s 
son) who brought a notary’s copy of the bond 
for the lakh of rupees lent by Mir Ghulam 
Husain. When we arrived, the old Governor 
asked if he had brought Mir Ghulam Husain’s 
bond. He replied that he had brought a 
notary’s copy. Thereon the old Governor 
continued, ‘ Oh, you do not trust me then, and 
have brought a copy of the bond ! I could 
not bo trusted so far ! ’ Thus he spoke very 
angrily and told him to go, refusing to pay. 
When ho had gone, he said mockingly that his 
face was like a monkey’s or a devil’s, and 
added, 4 1 hear that Arunachata Pillai has got 
a lease of the Chidambaram and Tiruviti 
Panclimahals, and the Yriddhachalam and 
Gopurapuram countries, for three years, at 
5 lakhs for the first year, and 7\ for the second 
and the third, with 10 per cent, deduction for 
the cost of sibbandi. As everyone wants to 
secure for himself what he can get in these 
troublous times, who indeed can be trusted ? 
No leases should be granted at present; and 
you should say who is and who is not a man 
of property, for you know everything.’ I 
replied, 4 Have I any say in those matters ? 
M. Delarche and writer Ranga Pillai settle 
it.’—‘ Then,’ he replied, 4 why are you named 
manager of Tamil and Muhammadan and 
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country matters ? Even if you are not sent 
for and consulted, should you not say what is 
right and what wrong ? ’ I replied, ‘ I can only 
do that if I am sent for ; if I were to say any¬ 
thing without being asked, I might be told 
that it was not my business and that I could 
say nothing. What could I answer ? ’ He then 
angrily dismissed me. But as I was beginning 
to go, he called me back to ask where Morari 
Rfto was. I said I had heard he was at 
Yalikondapuram. He then asked why I had 
not brought my accounts and why I was 
interfering in country affairs. He threatened 
me with all sorts of things if I did not 
produce the accounts. I replied that the 
accounts were being written, and that I would 
bring them. 

So I took leave and went to M. Le Beaume 
to get the French translation of Morari Rao’s 
letter ; but Madananda Pandit was fetched 
away to read Arunachala Pillai’s parwana of 
confirmation. Afterwards he was given 
presents and dismissed ; so that it was half¬ 
past twelve before Madananda Pandit came 
back and the letter was finished. When all 
was finished, I came home. 

Saturday , September 14} —1 paid my respects 
to the Governor this morning and gave him 


1 2nd Purattrixi. Bhara. 









the French translations of Morari Rao’s, the 
Turaiyur Reddi’s and the [killedar] of Kala- 
vai’s letters. He read them, and then taking 
me aside, asked why his name had not been 
written in Salabat .Tang’s letter. I replied, 
‘ It is not necessary in Persian letters. Only 
the name 1 is written, and a seal bearing your 
name is affixed. They do the same whenever 
they write. But as at first no seal had been 
cut with your name, the small seal with your 
coat of arms' 2 was affixed, and your name was 
written so that they might know from whom 
it came.’ He then asked me why I had sent 
my letter to Salabat Jang in the same bag as his. 
I replied, ‘ It would not be seemly for you 
yourself to write of your greatness and 
glory. Therefore I wrote at length about your 
valour, glory and character, and explained 
what respect should be shown to you. This 
is customary ; otherwise I should not have 
done so.’—‘ But,’ he objected, ‘ why has not 
M. Bussy written all this ? —‘ That,’ I replied, 

1 is because M. Bussy has been all powerful 
with Salabat Jang. But when my letter is 
received, I shall be openly informed of what 
they mean to do and I shall inform you. 
Hitherto lie 3 lias been managing all affairs 
without interference, but he now fears some 


1 i.e. of the addressee. 


2 Lit. 4 your weapons.’ 


3 i.e. M. Bussy. 
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hindrance may arise, if I should write [to 
Salahat Jang], whereas he thinks he can 
continue doing as he pleases if you prevent 
me from writing. Since Nasir Jang’s death, for 
the last three or three years and a half, I have 
not written to Salabat Jang, etc., nor he to me ; 
for M. Dupleix and Madame used to write 
or sometimes Madame Dupleix alone. So 1 
have had no correspondence with them. But 
formerly my letters were sent with theirs, and 
the same was done with Kanakaraya 
Mudali’s.’—‘ Is that true ? ’ he asked. ‘ Why 
should I tell you lies ? ’ I replied. ‘ You may 
ask M. Boyellcau, M. Delarche or any one else 
who used to bo a councillor, or the Brahman 
who has always written the Persian letters.’— 
‘ This is why I have been displeased with you 
for the last week,’ ho observed. 

Ho then continued, ‘ I became Governor 44 
days ago, but, although you have been the 
chief of the Tamils and Muhammadans and in 
charge of country matters, you have never 
told mo plainly how affairs should be 
managed.’ I replied, ‘ I can only explain if 
you send for me and ask me. I told you about 
one or two matters, soon after your arrival, 
but you did not listen to me. So I have been 
keeping quiet.’ He said, ‘ First you have 
caused the removal of M. Dupleix and now 
the imprisonment of Papayya Pillai. Why 
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should you do nothing and never explain 
affairs?’ I replied, ‘You did not consult me 
about imprisoning Papayya Pillai ; but told 
me of it the evening afterwards, and asked 
me to make enquiry. Then I ascertained the 
names of the farmers, and used every effort 
y to get evidence and proof about his accounts. 
I arranged to keep guards on 'the houses of 
Papayya Pillai’s gumastahs, and had them 
sealed up. In consequence of the fear that 
this caused, one or two paid up what they 
owed Papayya Pillai. I do not know what 
M. Duploix and writer Banga Pillai may have 
told you, but then they sent people to remove 
the seals from the houses of Papayya Pillai’s 
gumastahs and did what seemed good to them. 
This upset matters, and I did nothing more ; 
for if I had, I should have been blamed. Had 
you but consulted me touching Papayya 
Pillai’s imprisonment, I would have done 
what was needed to unravel his affairs. But 
that was not done, either first or last. Other¬ 
wise I would have arranged to clear up the 
whole matter ; but what was done was like 
tying up air in a bag. Like air, the matter 
has slipped through our fingers, and success 
will be very difficult.’—‘ Let bygones be by¬ 
gones,’ the Governor replied. ‘ Henceforward 
I will manage European affairs, and you shall 
)]' be chief of the Tamils and Muhammadans, 








and manage the country and town affairs. 
No one else shall have any hand in them. 
I promise it shall be so.’ 


He then said, ‘ I hear that outside people 
used to send presents to M. Dupleix ; why 
have they not done so to me ? ’ I replied, ‘ I 
have sent word to Nandi Raja, Morari Rao, 
the killedars and other great people who are 
friendly to us, about presents ; I have already 
delivered you the presents received from 
some ; and others will be received. Morari 
Rao has delayed his presents because his affair 
has not yet been settled. I have now sent 
word to his vakils to hasten them, and they 
have written. The presents will come shortly. 
As for Nandi Raja’s presents, as you are 
a great man newly come from Europe, and 
he also is a great man, I told his vakil 
"V enkatanaranappa Ayyan to obtain rich and 
honourable presents, such as elephants, horses, 
laced dresses of honour, jewels, etc. He 
accordingly wrote to Nandi Raja ; and as the 
latter had no suitable things by him, he has 
written for rich jewels to the Raja and the 
chief dalavai at Seringapatam. A letter has 
also been sent from here to Seringapatam. 
They will be packed and sent on as soon as 
they are received.’ I added, ‘ As for Salabat 
.Tang’s presents, M. Bussy should tell him to 
despatch suitable ones with due respect and 
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without delay.’ The Governor observed, ‘ You 
must send your men to get Salabat Jang’s 
camp news, without M. Bussy’s knowing it, 
and also to Masulipatam, to Bhaji Bao, to 
Nandi Baja’s camp at Trichinopoly and to 
Morari Bao’s camp. Moreover le'tters must be 
Written to the Padshah, his vizier, and Bhaji 
Bao.’ I replied, ‘It is not usual to write to 
the Padshah, but to Ghazi-ud-din Khan’s son, 
who is the vizier of Alamgir Padshah.’— ( Tn 
that case,’ he replied, ‘ write letters to Ghazi- 
ud-din Khan’s son and Bhaji Bao. Hencefor¬ 
ward I will attend to the European matters 
and you shall manage the affairs of the town, 
and the country and Muhammadan business 
as you please. I will see that none except our 
two selves manage matters.’—‘ If you persist 
in this,’ I said, ‘ you shall see how well and 
diligently I will conduct your affairs to a 
successful end, just as you have heard how I 
laboured for the Company’s glory till the death 
of Nash* Jang ; and how affairs went wroim 
when they wore entrusted to others.’ He 
answered joyfully that he would entrust 
everything to me. I then took leave in order 
to visit M. Le Beaume and get Nandi Baja’s 
letter translated into French, after which I 
went to mv office at eleven o’clock. 

As the Governor had ordered the French 
answer h* Muhammad ’All Khan’s letter to 
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be written out in Persian by M. Delarche, 
Madananda Pandit visited the latter at the 
comptoir in the Fort. His Persian translation 
was as follows :—‘ You complain in your letter 
that I who derive my authority from you, 
have not addressed you by your proper titles. 
You also say that 50 or 60 years ago the ~ 
French sought leave from former Nawabs to 
hoist their flag in one of the sea-ports and 
carry on trade, which was permitted in the 
hope that the Sarkar’s revenues would thus be 
increased ; but that besides carrying on trade, 
they have seized and destroyed the Padshah’s 
countries. I am astonished that you should 
have written thus and know not who could 
have advised you so improperly. Who knows 
your titles ? We and the English in our 
country only mention you as Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan without the addition of any title. My 
King has invested me with all power and 
appointed me master of the ports in India, to 
dismiss Governors and Generals and appoint + 
others in their place, for which ho has given 
me a sufficient force of ships and men. In 
Europe I am of high rank. The whole world 
knows that your Padshah, Muhammad Shall 
Padshah, gave us a mansab jaghir, title, naubat 
and other marks of honour. But who knows 
your titles or whether you have not invented 
them ? Moreover when our enemies, the * 





English, attacked our town, you joined them 
and did all you could against us, until you 
found the task too great for you. Even if 
there had been but a single man in the French 
factories,' he would have maintained himself. 
And now you ask me to recall my troops. I 
will only do that when you have made peace. 
I am ready for either war or peace, as you 
mav choose.' When he had read this letter, 
he told, me to put it in a cover and despatch it 
to-morrow. 

I was sent for at half-past four this even¬ 
ing ; so I went with Madananda Pandit. The 
chobdars at the gate said that they had been 
ordered by the Governor to admit none into the 
house with their shoes or slippers on ; but I and 
Madananda Pandit kept ours on. The Gover¬ 
nor was with his younger brother. He showed 
us a letter from Husain the mahout ; but then 
turning to Madananda Pandit asked angrily 
how he had dared to come in with his shoes on 
' in spite of the chobdar’s orders. He told him 
to go out and come back without them. 
Madananda Pandit replied evasively, ‘I 
always used to come in with my slippers on.’ 
But the Governor’s anger was only increased. 
He exclaimed, ‘ No one but Rangappan may 
come in with liis slippers on. Go out, and 
take off your slippers. Or else look out.’ 
After this threat, Madananda Pandit went out 
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and returned without his slippers. He then 
read Husain the mahout’s letter, which was as 
follows :—‘ Papayya Pillai has given me a 
bond for 30,000 pagodas—for 20,000 pagodas 
which he owes mo and 5,000 pagodas which he 
owes Hasan-ud-din Khan for an elephant. 

He tried to recover the bond by stealth, 
wherefore I came away. But I hear that you 
have come from Europe to enquire and do 
justice. Be pleased to order Papayya Pillai 
to pay me my money. I will visit you when 
you desire.’ 

As he was still angiy with Madananda 
Pandit, he said, ‘Well, he had better ask 
Salabat Jang for his money.’ 

He then read Nandi Baja’s letter which 
was translated this morning as follows :— 

‘ Although I wrote that, for the last year 
M. Maissin has behaved without spirit, while 
M. Mainville has fought well and gained 
success, yet the facts which I wrote were not 
credited, and I was told in answer that r 
M. Maissin had won five or six battles in the 
country. I am assured that you will render 
me fill the necessary help to secure victory. 

I have spent two crores of money on this 
business, and myself am a great man. Should 
I speak falsehoods ? I will send away all the 
royal troops, and visit you at Pondickery with 
my own 500 brave horse.’ 
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He was very angry at this and ordered me 
to bring Venkatanaranappa Ayyan, Nandi 
Baja’s vakil, to-morrow. I took leave and 
went to my office. 

I was sent for at nine o’clock to-night and 
told that a letter must be written to-morrow 
morning to Gliazi-ud-din Khan’s son, the 
vizier of Alamgir, the now Padshah at Delhi. 
I took leave, returned to my office and came 


home at ten. 

The Governor said this morning that ,20 
passes must bo made out in Persian, Marathi, 
Telugu, and Tamil, ordering our various posts 
to allow the English to pass freely with their 
goods and clothes of all sorts, palankins, horses 
and money, etc. 1 think ho means by this to 
obtain as many passes from the English so 
that all trade may go freely. 1 2 

[Sunday], September 15 r —After returning 
from church, the new Governor summoned 
all the councillors to a Council; but I do not 
know what was discussed. After the council 
had broken up, and when the councillors were 
departing, a peon said that the Governor 
wanted me. I found the Governor and his 
younger brother talking in his room. He 
said, ‘ I told you last night to prepare 20 


1 This was stipulated by article 8 of the Truce. Military Conxul- 
tatioiw , 1754, page 22(5. 

2 3rd Purattdsii Bhava. 
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passes written in Persian with a Telugu trans¬ 
lation below, to be sent to Mr. Saunders at 
Madras, to allow cloth, goods, palankins, horses 
and people to go free. Are they ready ? ’ I 
said that they only needed his seal. He 
opened his box and gave me the seal; and I 
gave him the .20 passes duly sealed. He then 
asked in what languages the passes were writ¬ 
ten, and whether they should be written out 
in French as well. I replied, ‘ 18 are in Persian 
with Telugu below, and the other two in 
Persian with Marathi. If each is translated 
into French and signed, the Tamils, Muham¬ 
madans, etc., will understand the Persian, 
Marathi or Telugu, and will see your name 
upon the seal ; and the Europeans will read 
the French with your signature.’ Thereon he 
sent for liis own European writer and signed 
the French translation on each pass. He then 
wrote a letter to Mr. Saunders, the Governor 
of Madras, put it in a cover with 20 passes and 
despatched it at once by a cliobdar to Madras. 

Ho then asked why Venkatanaranappa 
Ayyan, the Mysore vakil, had been constantly 
visiting M. Duplcix, the former Governor. I 
explained that M. Dupleix had sent for him 
about business every three or four days, but 
not for the last ten days. I added that Morari 
ltao’s vakils often visited him about their 
business, and the merchants of the town about 
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money. ‘ Why did you not tell me about this ? ’ 
he asked. I replied, ‘ I should have done so 
had you asked me. As the Councillors and 
other Europeans come and go with your per¬ 
mission, I thought that this too was with your 
leave.’—‘ Never mind about my orders,’ ho 
said ; ‘ watch who visits him and tell me. I 
depend upon you entirely in all affairs.’—‘ I 
will do so faithfully,’ I replied. ' ‘ For, these 
40 years my father served the Company in its 
trade and I am now courtier. You may have 
heard how we have striven for the Company’s 
welfare, and you shall be satisfied with my 
conduct. Never should I think of deceiving: 
you about anything. But you must pardon me 
if I err by ignorance.’—‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ enquire 
about the town affairs, the Company’s mer¬ 
chants, the petty merchants and others, and 
inform me.’ I promised, went to my office, and 
thence came home. 

At three o’clock this afternoon the Gover- 
. nor sent for me, and, giving me a letter from 
Nandi Raja, told me to interpret it. It is as 
follows :—‘ You may know that Mahfuz Ivhan 
is marching from Udaiy arpalaiy am to Trichi- 
nopoly with 1,500 foot, 1,000 horse and 300 
Europeans, and that Muhammad ’All Ivhan 
means to halt near Serukkuvarpalaiyam, 
Uttamaseri and those parts. The poligars of 
Ariyalur, Turaiyur and Udaiyfupalaiyam are 
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attempting to cut off provisions from our 

a 

armies at TJtatur, Lalgudi and those parts. 
This will put our army to great straits ; there¬ 
fore order M. Maissin to attack the enemy 
wherever they may appear.’ When I reported 
this, he told mo to get the letter translated 
into French. I took leave and went to my 
office. As it was late, I decided to get it 
translated by M. Le Beaume to-morrow. 

Just then M. Barthelemy, the Second, sent 
forme and said, ‘ We must send 10,000pagodas 
to M. Maissin for the Tricliinopoly troops. 
How did you send 3,000 pagodas formerly ? ’ 
I replied that I had put them 500 in a hag, 
tied a bag round the waist of each golla, and 
despatched them with peons to guard them. 
‘ Do the same now,’ he said. I answered that 
this used to be the Arumpatai’s business and 
asked that he should be ordered to see to it. 
Vinayaka Pillai was therefore sent for and 
given 10,000 pagodas to bo despatched to M. 
Maissin at Tricliinopoly. I saw the money 
despatched. 

[The Governor] then was watching a game 
of chess and desired my presence. I was with 
him about a quarter of an hour, took leave, 
went to the office at half-past nine ; and came 
home at ten o’clock. 
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Friday , September 20 }—At nine o’clock this 
> morning, tlie new Governor sent for me and. 
gave me letters to Nandi Raja and Morari Rao 
to be translated from French into Marathi and 
Telugu. Then Morari Rao’s vakil Ivrishnama- 
chari came and salaamed. The Governor told 
* him that he would write to Morari Rao, and 
directed him to write as follows ‘ You must 
settle all things with M. Dupleix as I have 
nothing to do with it. M. Dupleix denies that 
he owes you anything. But as you write that 
13 lakhs of rupees are due to you, you must 
settle this with the old Governor. Or as Nandi 
Raja owes 20 lakhs, your dues may be set 
against this amount, and you may secuie what 
is owing to you, and pay the rest to me. The 
Governor added that Morari Rao must bo told 
not to abandon the french. Ivrishnamachari 
replied, ‘ My master is halting at Magalupcttai, 
about five miles of Tvagadrug. I will leave 
two persons hero as sureties and \ isit him, 
. explain affairs here, and return in in e oi six 
days after learning his intentions.’ ‘ A letter 
will do as well,’ the Governor loplicd, and 
no one need go.’ Although Krislmamachari 
urged his request, the Governor only repeated 
his answer. So we took leave. 1 went to M. 
Le Beaurao with Madananda Pandit and had 


1 Sth Puratktsi, Bhava. 
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the letters to Morari Rao and the Raja written 
in Marathi and Telugu. 

He sent for me at noon and, giving me a 
draft of a French letter to the Raja of Pegu, 
asked me to have a letter written to him. I 
took it away to Madananda Pandit to get it 
written in Persian, in which letters to that 
Raja are usually written, and told him to take 


it to M. Delarche. 

As I was going home for food, he said to 
me, ‘Go to Mirza ’Abd-ul-nabi Beg and tell 
him that he must pick out 30 of the hundred 
horses we have in pay ; that 30 shall be fed at 
the Company’s expense and the men placed 
on the strength of the army ; if any of the 
horses die, he shall be paid for them. Tell 
him they will only be wanted for a couple of 
months, so he must do this. Examine the 
horses and explain the matter to him.’ But 
when I spoke to him in the street, in the 
Governor’s own presence, he refused, and the 
Governor wont in angrily. 

I then took to the Governor the two presents 
sent to him and his younger brother by the 
killcdar of old Gingee and read the letter of 
compliment. He was pleased and told me to 
reply briefly, that he should receive a jagliir. 
I said I would do so, and came home. 

Mirza ’Abd-ul-nabi Beg came to me and said 
that the Governor had sent for him again and 
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told him that, unless he gave the horses, he 
must join the army with the whole of his 
troop. He then took leave. 

I went to the Beach this afternoon and 
stayed with M. Le Bcaume till half-past eight 
preparing the letters for Nandi Raja, Morari 
* Rao and the Raja of Pegu. I gave them to 
the new Governor after supper at half-past ten, 
had them sealed, put Nandi Raja s and the 
Raja of Pegu’s letters in lace bags and tied 
them up. Morari Rao’s letter was merely 
sealed. The Pegu Raja’s letter was given to 
M. Bruno who put it along with the letters to 
1 be sent by the ships, and sealed it up. Nandi 
Raja’s and Morari Rao’s letters were put with 
M. Maissin’s letter and sealed up together. 
He then dismissed me and I reached home at 
eleven o’clock. 

Saturday , September 21 }—I went to the 
Governor’s and paid my respects to him as he 
was going to church for the feast. He asked 
if there was any news. I said I had heard that 
Morari Rao was camping at Manalurpettai 
• near Tiruvannamalai, and that the English 
had sent some men to Tiruvendipuram. He 
then went on to church, and I went to my 
office. 
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Monday , September 23} —To-day I went to 
Perumal Nayakkan’s Choultry at six o’clock 
to have the sixteenth day ceremony duly per¬ 
formed by Appavu for my younger brother, 
Tiruvengadam. When I and the others had 
retied our turbans, 1 2 * I left the choultry at 
seven o’clock with the Achariyar in a palan- 
kin, Appavu, Annaswami, Ayyaswami 8 and 
others preceding him in a palankin, and 
accompanied by led-horses, music and dan¬ 
cing, actors, and men bearing lances, roundels 
and other signs of honour. We reached home 
at eight o’clock. I distributed pan supdri to 
all and dismissed them. When they had gone 
home, I took food with my relations, and 
went to sleep at eleven o’clock. 

I hear that the mahancittdrs presented a 
petition to the new Governor, requesting per¬ 
mission to rebuild the Vedapuri Iswaran tem¬ 
ple, which M. Dupleix unjustly ordered to be 
destroyed. 4 * 

Wednesday, September 25 }—At ten o’clock 
the new Governor sent for me and told me to in¬ 
terpret the Tanjore Raja’s letter. It says :—‘ I 


1 11th Purattdsi , Bhava. 

a In sign of the ceremonies having been completed. 

* AnnaswAmi and Ayyaswami were Ranga Pillai’s own sons. 

4 In 1748. See Vol. V, p. 295, supra . 

6 13th Purattdsi , Bhava. 
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understand the contents of your letter. You 
have not kept the terms of the treaty made when 
I gave you Karikal, for when Hidayat Muhi- 
ud-din Khan attacked our fort, your soldiers 
helped him with cannon, and greatly damaged 
the fort and our country. This is well-known ; 
and you too know it, for you are wise, and 
hold the Government. If you behave so as to 
render the country happy, you will win glory 
and our friendship will increase. Return the 
agreement which was given you when you 
seized the country, releasing you from the 
payment of tribute. Desist f rom your recent 
conduct, and behave as of old, so that there may 
be peace and prosperity in the land. Thus you 
will become glorious.’ When I reported this, 
he told me to get it translated into french. 
I agreed. 

The Governor and his younger brother 
received two dresses of honour sent by the 
killedar of old Gingee. I gave his vakil, 
Yasanta Rao, pan supdri and rosewater and 
read his letter of congratulations. 1 then took 


leave and came home. 

I went to M. Le Bcaume this evening, to 
get a letter written to the Raja of Tanjore, and 
a list which I had been ordered to make, of 
the 9 jewels (a pearl necklace, a cross-hilted 
dagger, a goblet, breast ornaments, tobacco 
■ pipes set with rubies and diamonds, and 
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valued in all at 20 lakhs of rupees) which 
Nandi Raja had wished to pledge for 50,000 
rupees last July when he needed money hut 
which had been returned 11 days later. 1 2 * M. 
Le Beaume said that he would correct and 
return it to-morrow. I took leave and went 
to my office at half-past seven. On the way 
I heard that M. Godeheu, the new Governor, 
had gone to M. Barthelemy’s to supper. So 
I came home. 

Thursday , September 26 ?—I hear that Morari 
Rao is halting at Sankaripuram, which he has 
captured, busily preparing to go home and 
destroying everything he cannot take away. 

Saturday , September 28 ?—I visited M. Du- 
pleix, the old Governor, who had sent for me 
this morning to the Fort. I found there Mir 
Ghulam Husain’s sister’s sons [Mirza ’Ali 
Sahib and Mir ’Abd-ul-lah Sahib 4 ] and 
others. The old Governor was taking his 
coffee downstairs. I went and paid my res¬ 
pects. He rose and approached me, and, 
calling Mir Ghulam Husain’s nephews, gave 
me a decree signed by M. Bourquenoud, for a 
lakh of rupees, on which 94,000 had already 


1 See Vol. VIII, p. 387, supra . 

2 14th Purattdsi . Bhava. 

* 16th Purattdsi , Bhava. 

4 The names are conjectural. 








been paid. The interest up to September 15 
was upwards of 30,000 rupees, so that the 
balance due was 36,493 rupees, 2 fanams and 
27 cash. He told me to read it. When I had 
done so, he said, ‘ Tell him that I will pay 
64,000 rupees as a favour, but I am not bound 
* to pay even that. Mir Ghulam Husain died 
leaving neither son nor wife, so that his pro¬ 
perty belonged to the Sarkar. W hat cl aim can 
the nephews have on it ? It was given to me 
when Chanda Sahib was on the point of seiz¬ 
ing all his property.’ He told me all about 
this, and added, ‘ Mir A’azam wants half as 
his wife is a daughter of another sister of 
Mir Ghulam Husain.’ He told me to tell 
them this. When I did so, they said that the 
64,000 rupees had been borrowed before Chan¬ 
da Sahib’s coming. On this he replied that 
he would pay when they produced their bond. 
They objected that he ought to pay the 

money before receiving the bond. No, no, he 

said, and, giving Mir A azam M. houique- 
noud’s decree, dismissed them. As the} were 
going, he took back the paper, and gaA e it to 
me, saying, 4 Don’t pay them unless the} 
produce the original bond. I have included 
the 64,000 rupees I borrowed in the list of 
my debts, and I will pay it when I receive the 
^ 29 odd lakhs of rupees owing to me by the 
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Company.’ The others did not agree to this, 
hut he told them to go away. 1 


He then gave me Imam Sahib’s account 
and told me to read it to his man when he came. 
Then M. Guillard, M. Bourquenoud, M. du 
Bausset, and other gentlemen came with whom 
he went upstairs. I took leave and went to 
my office. 

Mu’tabar Khan (Husain Sahib’s son), 
killedar of Valikondapuram and Itanjangudi, 
sent M. Godeheu, his younger brother, M. 
Delarche and me a dress of honour each. M. 
Delarche presented the Governor’s and his 
younger brother’s at ten o’clock to-day, when 
a salute of 5 guns was fired. Replies were 
also written and despatched. 

Sunday , September 29 ?—I wont to the new 
Governor at half-past seven this morning and 
waited for him. When he was going to church 
at nine o’clock, I paid my respects. He went 
to the church and I to my office. 


1 This passage seems to refer to two separate transactions Mir 
Ghulam Husain had lent the Company a lakh in 1745 ; and in 1750 the 
diarist mentions a sum of 64,000 rupees lent by him. Most of the 
first loan appears to have been paid off leaving a balance still due of 
6,000 plus 30,000 interest. That Dupleix refused to have anything to 
do with, I suppose on the ground that it had been lent to the Company. 
The second sum he seems to have been more or less willing to dis¬ 
charge, by deputy if not in person. 

2 Several loans had been made by him to the Company ; his children 
were still making claims against the French when they resettled Pon- 
dichery in 1765. 

3 17th Purattdsi , Bhava. 
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When he returned, he sent for me and for 
the Company’s merchants and said, ‘ Mr. 
Saunders, the Governbr of Madras, has sent 
20 passes, so that our trade may not be 
hindered, saying that he would attack any 
one who did so.’ So saying, he gave ten pass¬ 
ports to the merchants' and told them 
to procure goods quickly. They received 
them and took leave, saying that they would 
send for goods to Arni, Kunnattur, Saidapet, 
Salem, Udaiyarpalaiyam, Chidambaram, Shi- 
yali and other places. He replied that no 
goods had yet been provided for the ship 
sailing this month. They replied that they 
liad only received an advance a month ago, 
that the pagodas could have only just reached 
distant places by now, and that the cloth had 
yet to be made. 4 Get it quickly, he said, and 
dismissed them. They then went away. It 
remains to be seen what effect will be pro¬ 
duced by the 20 passes that have been sent by 
the English in return for ours. Ihe passports 
are written in Persian above, with the Persian 
seal close to one side, and in lelugu under¬ 
neath. It is written in English on the back, 
and signed by Thomas Saunders underneath. 
The Persian seal has the inscription, ‘Thomas 
Saunders, Governor of the port of Chenna- 
patnam.’ I write this so that all may know. 
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Monday , September 30} —M. Godeheu told 
me to-day that the English and French had 
agreed to exchange 20 passes so that trade 
should not be hindered, that they had 
arranged a truce for 3 months,. each nation 
keeping possession of the countries and forts 
which it held, and that, if peace had not 
been made within this time, they would begin 
fighting again. So I have written this news 
and published it in the several villages and 
among the merchants according to his orders. 

I hear from Madras that Mr. Morse has 
arranged the pay for the seamen on the 
men-of-war and for the soldiers, majors, 
commanders and others who came this year 
from Europe, on condition of his receiving 5 
per cent. He has taken ship for Fort St. David. ’ 
Muhammad ’All Khan has sent to Mr. 
Saunders a naubat, 12 horses, an elephant, a 
dress of honour and other insignia, which are 
being kept at the writer’s garden. * 2 3 


: 18 th Purattdsi , Bhava. 

2 He acted as agent for the pay, etc., of the squadron 

3 Cf. Love’s Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol. II, p. 432. This was in 
imitatiou of the French Governor who had enjoyed the privilege 
since 1742. 
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Tuesday , October l . 1 —At nine o’clock this 
morning I went to M. Godeheu, the new 
Governor, to get the Tanjore Raja’s letter 
scaled, and obtain a lace hag. I put the letter 
into it and delivered it to the Governor. 

When news came that Mir Sahib 2 of Era- 
vasanallur fort had defeated the poligar of 
Venkatammalpettai, who is called ‘ the sledge¬ 
hammer,’ and taken two horses from him, he 
was ordered to send them in here. They 
, arrived last night. When M. Godeheu was told 
this morning that they had not been placed in 
his stables, he ordered them to be delivered to 
the Topass horse-keeper. I did so. When I 
was leaving for my office, M. Godeheu again 
sent for me and gave me the Tanjore Raja’s 
and Muhammad ’All Khan’s letters to be sent 
to Tanjore and Trichinopoly respectively. I 
' therefore called Nagayyan who had come 
from Kondiyampettai in the Trichinopoly 


l 19th Purattdsi, Bhava. 

2 He had been a captain of French sepoys, and had been entrusted 
with the command of EravasanallAr by Dupleix. He is mentioned 
under the names of Mir SAhib, Mir’Alam-ud-din Husain, and Mtr Abd- 
ul-rahm&n ; he must not however be identified with Shaikh ’Abd ul 
rahman, who was at this time in service with BAlAji RAo. Shortly 
after this time, Mir SAhib, like YAsuf Khftn, rebelled against Ins 
employers and was slain. 
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country, and sent him with two harkaras and 
my letters, instructing them to deliver the 
Tan j ore Raja’s and Muhammad ’All Khan’s 
letters, and return Avith the replies. They 
took leave saying that they would go as soon 
as they had eaten. 

At three o’clock, I was sent for and told to 
send the Tan jore Raja’s letter but return that 
for Muhammad ’Ali Khan. As the Brahman 
harkaras were about to start, I sent for them 
and told them to give me back Muhammad 
’Ali Khan’s letter and set out for Tan j ore with 
the Raja’s letter. I then took leave and went 
to my office. 

Monday , October 7 }—The new Governor 
sent for me at ten o’clock and told me to read 
him Nandi Raja’s letter. I interpreted it as 
follows :—‘ M. Maissin, the commandant, has 
come and told me that you have recalled his 
troops and that he must go. Ho is transport¬ 
ing his stores over the Coleroon. I‘ am undone 
if you do this, and shall incur the displeasure 
of the Government. I thought the French 
were strong, brave, and careful of their pro¬ 
mises ; so I spent large sums and came here 
at great cost. I will give suitable hostages for 
the 15 lakhs of rupees owing to you together 
with the cost of sibbandis if you will capture 


1 25th Purattdsi , Bliava. 
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the Trichinopoly fort and give it to me ; or 
else I will pay what is due to you out of the 
60 lakhs of rupees which the enemy offered to 
pay when Thana Singh went to him, and so 
redeem my promises. Therefore order your 
army to stay here for another 15 days instead 
* of marching at once. This is my request. 
You have succeeded the Governor who for¬ 
merly managed the Company’s affairs, and I 
am confident you will do as I desire. Even 
the Padshah has not so great an army as 
yours; and if only you would attack the 
enemy, Trichinopoly would be taken. But if 
you recall your troops against my wishes, I 
shall be ruined and unable to pay you.’ 

When I reported the contents, ho told mo 
to reply, as follows :—‘ If you w iH P a y m 3 r 
troops from the time of their joining you, and 
pay them regularly every month in future, I 
will allow them to remain ; else I must recall 
them. We and the English have agreed on a 
, truce for three months, and thereafter war 
will be renewed or peace be made. \ ou may 
then fight. If you get the 60 lakhs of rupees 
which were offered you, what cannot be done 
with the help of so much money ■ I wrote 
thus accordingly. 

At half-past three the Mysore dalavai 
Devaraja Udaiyar’s and Nandi Baja s presents 
for the Governor and his younger brothei 
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which had been kept in Ella Pillai’s Choultry, 
were brought in two of the Company s palan- 
kins, according to the Governor’s orders, by 
his secretary M. [ ] (I do not know his 

name) and Venkatanaranappayyan (the Mysore 
vakil) accompanied by flags, music, dancing 
and stage-people. The procession passed down 
my street, and the presents were taken to the 
Governor’s house by the southern gate. A 
salute of 11 guns was fired. He asked if such 
salutes were fired when the former Gov¬ 
ernor received presents. I said, ‘ Yes.’ So lie 
ordered the same to he done. Devaraja Udaiyar 
and Nandi Raja gave the Governor and his 
younger brother two dresses of honour each, 
four in all, richly flowered with gold, together 
with the following jewels 


Pagodas, 

240 

75 

175 

100 


A turra valued at 
A sarpech valued at 
A pendant valued at 
Another pendant valued at 


Altogether 600 1 


Also an elephant with one tusk ; two horses 
for the Governor ; and a horse for his younger 
brother. 


1 Sic. 
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These presents were sent under the escort 
of 100 horse and 300 military belonging to 
Nandi Raja and Dammaji Pandit, the valul. 
The Governor ordered them to be supplied 
with uncooked victuals. 

Wednesday, October S.'-Venkatfichala 
N&yakkan, Vira Nayakkan’s younger brother, 
came to me at half-past eight, and told me the 
now Governor had forbidden any to go abroad 
with torches after gun-lire at nine o’clock. 
Gopalaswiimi has also written about it. 

As the now Governor asked me for 6,000 
pagodas which lie wants to borrow, I sent to 
my house for it and gave it to lmn He gave 
me a bond for the amount with intcrost at 8 
per cent ; I put it in my box. 

Thursday, October 10 ?-The Governor told 
me this morning to interpret Nandi Mja s 
letter. It is as follows: M. Maissin, the 
commander, has sent a small detachment 
across the Colcroon with all Ins stores, saying 
that you have recalled his troops. I begged 
him to remain, saying that otherwise I con 
not remain here with my family, as none could 
tell what might happen if the enemy attacked 

me, and therefore I “^"^d Cch 
month or 15 days at least until i 

SSth PwatUtsi, Bhava. 


i 27th Purattdsi, Bhava 
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dhoolies, palankins, carts, etc., from the city to 
remove my family. But he refused and 
persisted in departing. Thereupon I resolved 
to assemble my wife and children in a house 
and blow it up with gunpowder. But then 
he told me he had orders to remain with his 
troops, at which I was overjoyed, that you 
should thus escape the dishonour of reducing 
to despair him who has trusted the French these 
three years. Hereby both you and I have 
earned glory. Henceforth I will call my sons 
by your name. I have given your commander 
money for his expenses, and promised a lakh 
more in eight days. My army has advanced 
towards Madura whence two or three lakhs 
will be got ; so there will be no difficulty about 
money, and I will certainly pay it.’ 

When I had interpreted the letter, the 
Governor asked if Nandi Raja was really 
pleased, and ordered it to be translated into 
French so that ho might dictate a reply. 

I then took leave and went to the old 
Governor at the Fort, who said, ‘ I hear that 
you owe something to Sungu Seshachala 
Chetti, who lent you a pair of ear-rings ; he 
complains that you have not returned them, 
and refuses to sign the acknowledgment 
written by the country-writer for what he 
owes the Company, namely the amount due on 
Yachama Nayakkan's affair (less the 1,230 
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rupees due to me), and what you advanced to 
him and his gumastah for their expenses.’ 1 
replied, ‘ I have a pair of his ear-rings. But he 
owes me 1,000 rupees as well as a number of 
small sums, of which I have accounts. When 
the accounts are settled, any balance due nia} 
' * be paid. That is the right thing. But how 
can he refuse to sign the acknowledgment ? 
Thereupon ho called Seshachala Chetti and 
Appu, and made the country-writer write out 
two receipts, according to the above details. 
The old Governor, Seshachala Chetti, and I 
, signed them. One copy was kept to be deli¬ 
vered to the Governor’s attorney and the othei 
was given to me. I then took leave, went to 
my office and came homo at noon. 

Krishnappa and Krishnachari, Morari Bao’s 
vakils, delivered Morari Bao’s letter to the 
Governor this afternoon. The Governor called 
me to interpret it. It says : M. Dupleix 
owes me about 12 lakhs of rupees. As you 
• have succeeded him, and he is going to Europe, 
you must pay the debt. Indeed I need not 
doubt its repayment since it is payable by so 
great a man as you; and 1 know lnn\ I tan 
recover it, since you are responsible for your 
predecessor’s debts. Please send 20,000 Hint^ 
through my vakils who are • with | you. 
Hearing this, he ordered a French translation 
tMl of it to be written. We then took leave an 
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went to my office. The Governor went to the 
Fort to take leave of the old Governor who is 
departing for Europe. 

Friday , October 11 }—The new Governor 
sent for me this morning, so I went and paid 
my respects. When lie went to the Fort last 
evening to take farewell of the old Governor ■* 
on his departure for Europe, the latter gave 
him letters from Salahat .Tang and Shah 
Nawaz Khan which had been delivered to him 
although addressed to the new Governor and 
to me. The new Governor gave me the letters 
and told me to interpret them. The letter 
says :—‘ You have written that you have come 
from Europe as the Padshah’s vizier, with 
many ships and men, to destroy his enemies. 

I rejoice at this, for they will be of assistance 
to me. The French are faithful friends. Let 
therefore our friendship increase. M. Bussy, 
the commander here, has conquered every 
enemy, however strong his fortress and how¬ 
ever numerous his troops. Last year he r 
wanted to go to Europe, hut I detained him. 

He is about to go to Chicacolo and Raj ah - 
mundry, to put his commandant in possession 
of those places.’ My letter was as follows : 

‘ 1 have learnt all things from your letter. 
Let my friendship with the French continue 


1 29th Purattdsi, Bhava. 
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and increase.’ Shah Nawaz Khan’s letters 
were to the same effect. 


The Governor listened to this with indiffer¬ 
ence and said nothing ; nor did he tell me to 
get them translated into French. Thinking 
that this ought to be done, I asked if the 
t letters should be translated. He replied that, 
of course, I must get them written out, but 
without saying into French. I then asked 
him if my letters too should be translated. 

He made no answer beyond waving me 
away with his hand. He did not order 
the translation, because he was displeased 
with the letters. I gave him the French 
translation of Morari Rao s letter and the 
Persian lotter that came last night. I then 
Wont to the old Governor at the tort at 
half-past elovon. There I paid Mm my 
respects and showed him M. Lc Blanc s 
Covelong bond, and M. Brcnier s bonds, to¬ 
gether with an account, amounting to 2,800 , 

and odd pagodas, for goods plundered. He 
said nothing, and went in to table. I waited 
till he had risen from table, when 1 repeated 
the matter. He called his pii\atc wiitei, 

M. Bertrand, and told him to make the neces¬ 
sary entries after examining the bonds. 1, 

M. Bertrand and Ramaji Pandit, went to 
M. Bertrand’s office, whore I showed linn the 
receipts and the account, M. Bertrand took 
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them to the old Governor who said that all 
the bonds were correct, hut though he could 
not question the account of the plunder, he 
lacked time to inquire into it before returning 
to Europe, and that his successor must inquire 
both into that and Zada Sahib’s 1 business, and 
give what may be due. He wrote accordingly, 
signed it and returned it. It was then half- 
past two, so I came home. 2 3 

This is what Ramaswami Pandit has 
written. 

I heard to-day that an order had been 
made forbidding any to leave the town after 
eleven o’clock at night; so the Brahmans, etc., 
who had gone out without knowing of this 
order, were seized and robbed of tlioir money 
and clothes by the sepoys and soldiers patrol¬ 
ling the streets, and warned that those who 
did so to-morrow would be shot. It is said 
a musket was actually fired to terrify them. 
I did not hear any other nows. 

San day, October 13? —M. St. Paul (the old 
Second), M. Albert [?] with a few officers and 
others went on board the Due d'Orleans the 
vessel on which M. Dupleix is to sail. His 
property and Madame’s comprised chests of 
clothes, ready money, the pendants, turra , etc., 


1 Probably llazfi Sahib is meant. 

2 Apparently there is some omission at this point. 

3 31st Purattdsi, Bhava, 






found in Nasir Jang’s treasury, jewels given 
him and Madame [?] at various times in hi s 
long government, jewels which he got in other 
ways—all these with monkeys, birds, musical 
instruments, and images out of the temples, 
were sent on board ; but each kept a box with 
clothes for immediate wear and a box of 
papers. So they are ready to start at any 
moment. Thinking they would sail to-night, 
I asked M. Boyelleau, who said they would. 
I then went to my office. 

Monday , October 141— This afternoon the 
new Governor visited the old one and told 
^ liim there was no time to be lost as the ship 
was ready to sail. But ho answered that ho 
would go on board after supper. It was 
decided that ho should sail at three o’clock 
next morning. 

I visited the old Governor at the Fort, and 
asked him to sign some accounts regarding 
our transactions. I said, 6 You have shown 
me great kindness for the last thirteen years. 
Bo pleased to remember me and continue your 
kindness.’—‘ I will do so,’ ho answered. He 
was sauntering up and down. 

Tuesday , October 151 —A salute of 21 guns 
was fired at three o’clock this morning, when 
the old Governor, M. lo Marquis Duplcix, 

f 1 Purattdsi ' Bhava. Sic. The date should be the 1st Arppisi. 

2 2nd Arppisi, Bhava. 
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went on board with his wife, her daughter 
Chonchon, Madame Aubert (M. Aumont’s 
daughter), M. d’Auteuil’s children and their 
attendants, M. Kerjean, liis wife, M. Arnault^ 
four of M. Dupleix’ blood-relations who came 
out this year, the opera-people [?], Demai, 

Innasi and other Topass servants. A similar 
salute was fired when they had got on board. 

M. Albert [?], M. Boyelleau, M. du Bausset, 

M. Delarche, etc., went in a chclinga and after 
accompanying M. Dupleix on board the 
Dae d'Orleans, they returned and reported to 
M. Godehou, the new Governor. They then 
went to their homes. I went down to tlio 
Beach at six o’clock, to see the ship. She fired 
a salute of 21 guns ; and the same number was 
returned from the shore. The ships’ captains 
then fired, and wore answered with 14 guns. 

She then set sail. 

As I watched this, I remembered how ho 
used to say that lie hoped to leave his bones 
hero in Pondicliery. Yet now lie, great as lie 
was, has been dismissed, accused and arrested. 

Who can trust in wealth ? Nasir Jang, though 
Lord of the Six subahs and a half in the 
Deccan for the Delhi Padslmh, yet trembled, 
for his courtiers and the Pathans, Himmat 
Bahadur Khan of lyandanur, ’Abd-ul-nabi of 
Cuddapah, ’Abd-ul-majid Khan of Savanur < 
and Bankapuram, his son Karim Khan and 
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others, conspired together to kill him ; hut 
the credit of it was ascribed to M. Dupleix, 
so that the throne of Delhi shook at the terror 
of his name. His army accompanied Salabat 
Jang to the Narbada, 200 leagues away, and 
gloriously defeated Sau Bhaji Bao ; yet this 
great man has been arrested and put with his 
property on board ship. Such is. the fate of 
the man who seeks his own will without the 
fear of God ; but he who acts with circum¬ 
spection, and refrains from molesting the 
upright, escapes falling into sin. But a man’s 
thoughts depend upon the times and seasons. 
Who then can be blamed ? Such is the world. 
He who is destined to happiness Avill bo wise ; 
and ho who is destined to misery will bo 
foolish. Do not the Yedas say so ? What was 
to bo has come to pass. 

When a Governor goes home, it is usual to 
hoist a coloured flag at the main-mast-head. 
A few wonder why this has not been done, 
but the reason is that he is going under arrest 
for some crime with which ho has been 
charged. 

The Saptha Shdstra truly says that he will 
reap evil who takes a woman’s advice. 
Madame alone has caused all M. Dupleix’ 
troubles ; but ho did not understand this till 
matters were irretrievable, and then he said 
as much to some .Europeans. He has eaten 
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the fruit of his actions. I need not write it in 
detail. Twelve years and nine months ago 
yesterday on the morning of Sunday, January 
14, 1742, he landed here from Bengal to be¬ 
come our Governor. In all this time, he has 
gained lakhs upon lakhs by my efforts, but 
has never troubled about me. In all this time, 
I myself have given him over a. lakh of 
pagodas by sharing profits with him, by 
making presents, and by the adjustment of 
accounts. Thus I have become indebted to 
the Company, besides other small debts. Both 
he and I have copies of the accounts explain¬ 
ing everything. Moreover when in 1749, I 
leased from Chanda Sahib Tiruviti, Bhuvana- 
giri, Tirtanagari, Vonkatampettai, Tindivanam, 
and Achcharapakkam, etc., places, I was put to 
loss by the troubles at the time of Nasir 
Jang’s coming. After his death, Hidayat 
Muhi-ud-din Khan was slain in battle on his 
departure from his place, and was succeeded 
by Salabat Jang. When he had returned to 
Hyderabad in April, they wished to take the 
management from me by reason of Chanda 
Sahib’s dislike to me. But I complained that 
the countries had been leased to mo for three 
years, that Nasir Jang had held it from 
January to March; and that therefore it 
ought to bo left to me for the full term. When 
I and Chanda Sahib discussed this in the 
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Governor’s presence, lie decided tliat I should 
keep the countries for three years according 
to the lease witnessed by M. Delarche and 
Madananda Pandit, on condition of paying 
three lakhs of rupees, one lakh each year. 
Narayana Sastri, son of Iswara Ayyan of 
Yillupuram had offered a bond for the pay¬ 
ment of one lakh for each current year on 
Ani 30, and surrender the country. When the 
accounts had been examined, it was decided 
that this should be accepted, his bond was 
taken and the country delivered to him. But 
when I showed the bond to the Governor and 
told him of the agreement, he said I must give 
him the bond as I was indebted to the Com¬ 
pany. His anger was boundless ; so I gave him 
the bond. Afterwards I sent my man to the 
Governor’s writer Muttappa Nayakkan with 
the money which had been paid by Narayana 
Sastri, and had a lakh entered in the accounts 
in my name. But next year Madame Dupleix 
got the lease for Bango Pandit; and when I 
spoke to M. Dupleix, he said, ‘ What does it 
matter to whom it is given ? I am responsible 
for your lakh of rupees.’ When I went again 
with Narayana Sastri about the country, he 
said ho would only give what remained after 
paying my debt to the Company and dismissed 
us. As he was Governor, I could not even 
demand the balance. Nor was that all. There 
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was money owing to me on the contract, and 
on account of the English plundering—8,000 
pagodas altogether. But when I ashed for this i 
ho grow angry ; and it was just the same, when 
I ashed for the 50,000 rupees due on balance 
of the money transactions. I did nothing 
more till the new Governor, M. Godehcu, came, 
and I was ashed for the accounts. When I 
produced them, he gave a writing that 46,000 
and odd rupees due on my private transactions 
should be adjusted in the Company’s accounts, 
as well as the Covolong business. He gave me 
bach the bond 1 for three lakhs of rupees and 
then spoke of other matters, in order to 
put it out of my mind and told mo I could 
go. ‘ But,’ I said, ‘ if you do not pay me the 
three lakhs of rupees, I shall sink under 
my debt to the Company and my various 
other debts. From the day when this town 
became populous and flourishing 2 till now, 
Europeans have made 40, 50 and 60 lakhs of 
rupees, have obtained the title of Nawab, and 
rule the country, using the Fish and other 
emblems of power. But I who was the root 
and support of this prosperity have secured 
nothing but debt. 1 can blame nothing but 
my fortune.’ And with my head bowed 


1 Reading maru tipu for rnarudi. 

2 Reading ana janapattanam dramhichat/mmuthal for ana sanna- 

pattanam pickathutnuthal. 
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towards my belly, 1 added, ‘ If you will but pay 
this money so that I can pay the Company’s 
and my other debts, I and all mine will, by 
your favour, be made happy ; and I shall pray 
for your prosperity. Others for their own 
benefit have given petitions complaining of . 
the bribes they paid to you ; them you sent for 
and gave bonds to. You know well what 
sums I have paid ; and God knows also. Your 
accounts, my heart and mind all bear witness. 
Scorning to be as unjust as others, I only ask 
for what you yourself promised me. Be 
pleased to stop the wound of my debts.’ He 
said he would see about it and again dismissed 
me. 

Thinking therefore he would be just to me, 
and that even if he were not, it would be 
improper to speak of it in another’s ear, I 
waited, and at last gave him two written peti 
tions, which ho read and returned, still putting 
me off with promises ; so that in the end I 
resolved to present a petition to M. Godeheu, 
and wrote one. This I showed to him [M. 
Dupleix] together with a paper signed by him. 
He told me to wait till the ship sailed. I took 
the papers therefore and put them in my chest, 
but still visited him. Last night he said he 
was leaving at seven or eight o’clock to-day 
and would then do what I wished, but instead 
I heard the guns announcing his departure at 
8 
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three o'clock. So how could I see him ? I 
can only continue my labour. I dwelt in 
truth and justice under his government ; but 
from first to last he regarded neither justice 
nor truth. Without God’s help no labours can 
serve to make one rich. My future fortune is 
to be seen. 

Thursday , October 17 . 1 —At ten o’clock this 
morning, I visited M. Godeheu with Venkata- 
naranappa Ayyan, the Mysore vakil, with 
Nandi Raja’s letter that came last night, and 
the French translation. Having read it, 
M. Godeheu asked Yenkatanaranappa Ayyan 
whether Nandi Raja did not wish M. Maissin 
to remain with him. The other answered, 

‘ His letter came yesterday, and he has also 
desired mo to speak about it. M. Godeheu 
said his letter did not mention it, and told me 
to get my letter translated. I explained that 
it was the same as his letter of the day before 
yesterday. He denied it. But I asked him to 
read it. He, therefore, looked at the Persian 
letter, at the head of which was written in 
French, the name of the writer, with the year, 
month and day. He said, ‘ This is the usual 
way of writing in French, but I have received 
nothing else in French.’ He then questioned 
his writer who came in to get a letter signed. 


1 4th Arjjpisi, Bhava, 
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The latter replied, ‘You gave me a letter 
yesterday, and orders have been sent to M. 
Maissin, the commander, to remain with him.’ 
He agreed, and, turning to Yenkatanaranappa 
Ayyan, said, ‘ Write to your Raja that I 
constantly desire his welfare, and I will do 
nothing that is not for his interests, but that 
he must ever trust me and do as I wish him 
to.’ Yenkatanaranappa Ayyan said that the 
Raja had ordered him to say that he regarded 
the Governor as nothing less than his elder 
brother. ‘ Then,’ M. Godeheu continued, ‘ write 
to him that all shall be done as he wishes ; I 
have written to M. Maissin to remain with 
him, but he must not attack Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan or the English, or their countries.’ The 
vakil replied, ‘ Madura is in the hands of Alam 
Khan’s people and we are concerned about it. 
It belongs to neither Muhammad ’Ali Khan 
nor the English, but was held by ’Alam Khan 
for Chanda Sahib, and has not been troubled for 
these two years past, but is liable to be attacked 
from Trichinopoly, when Alam Khan’s people 
are there.’ 

The Governor then asked if ambassadors 
had come from the Maravan Tondiman. 1 I 
replied that they were expected. He then 
questioned Yenkatanaranappa Ayyan if his 


Represented now by the Raja of Pudukkottai. 
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master, Nandi Raja, had written to him about 
the eight yards of cloth of gold and two pistols, 
sent as presents. He replied his elder brother 
had written that M. Maissin had presented the 
Raja with some Europe cloth of gold, etc., a 
dress of honour and a pair of pistols. The 
Governor replied that he himself had sent 
them. 

Venkatanaranappa Ayyan then said that 
Mahfuz Khan was about to attack Madura, 
and, if so, that it should be permitted to 
attack him. [The Governor] looked at a map 
of the southern countries, and, having found 
Madura, he exchanged compliments with 
the vakil, telling him that he had ordered 
M. Maissin to remain with Nandi Raja, as a 
proof of his regard, and that all matters should 
be [settled] with him. 

Saturday , October 19 .'—When [ went to 
the Fort this morning, I found the Company’s 
merchants there. After strictly ordering them 
to supply goods without delay, I went to 
the Gouvernement , and paid my respects to 
M. Godeheu and other gentlemen there. 
M. Godeheu and M. Barthelemy afterwards 
sent for me. M. Barthelemy was telling 
M. Godeheu that the two runaway headmen 
of the Kaikkdlars 2 had been caught and 


1 6th Arppisi, Bhava. 

1 See Thurston’s Castes and Tribes . Vol. Ill, pp. 31, etc. 
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imprisoned, and that I wished to speak to him 
about it. I said, ‘ Last year M. St. Paul spoke 
to Madame Dupleix, and she procured these 
Kaikkolars to be appointed headmen, and all 
were obliged to agree, though a few had at 
first to be imprisoned. If they complain of 
these men having been forced upon them, you, 
who have come out as Governor to .do justice, 
should be pleased to ascertain the ancient 
custom, enquire into this violation, and punish 
the guilty.’ He asked what had been done 
before. I replied, 1 When headmen are ap¬ 
pointed in any caste, the caste-people assemble 
to choose two. They report their choice to the 
chief dubash, who confirms it and dismisses 
them with pan supari. This is what should 
be done.’ The Governor and the Second agreed. 
M. Barthelemy then said that the heads of the 
Tamils wanted leave and assistance to rebuild 
the temple. 1 M. Godeheu observed that the 
Company could never contribute anything, 
and that the Company’s orders must be had 
before the temple was rebuilt. I replied, 
‘Your predecessor unjustly destroyed the 
temple, and grieved the towns-people. But 
they believe you to be just, and sympathetic. 
If you give such orders, the town will decline 
yet more.’ He said, ‘ There are already two 


1 The Vedapuri iswar&n Temple, destroyed in 1748. 
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temples—one dedicated to Siva and the other 
to Vishnu.’ I continued, ‘The Siva temple 
belongs to the left-hand castes, and the Veda- 
puri Iswaran Temple, which belonged to the 
right-hand castes, was destroyed. Therefore 
they beg that a new temple may be built.’ I 
then explained to him the disputes between 
the two groups, as a. result of which the 

A 

Kalahasti Iswaran Temple had been built 
when M. Hebert was governor. Among us 
Tamils, worship comes hrst. At Madras, 
Negapatam, and elsewhere, the Companies 
have bestowed money. 1 That need n ot be done, 
but if in other respects the same were done, 
within two years the town would abound with 
all castes of Tamils, Guzaratis, and Hindustani 
folk.’ M. Godeheu [ ]. I added, ‘ The 

English Company at Madras and the Dutch 
Company at Negapatam not only make a 
monthly allowance, but send officers with a 
dozen soldiers, sepoys, or peons at festival 
times to prevent disorder. I myself have seen 
this. Our Company’s merchants are always 
saying that the town will not flourish unless 
the same is done here ; otherwise it must 
decay.’ When I persisted in speaking thus, 
M. Godeheu admitted that this was true, but 

1 It is unlikely that the Dutch Company contributed to build 
temples. The English in some instances allowed tolls to be collected 
for their support. 







said that he could give no orders without 
the Company’s permission, although it was 
the reason why the town had not thriven, 
because men could not follow the customs 
of their caste. He would say nothing more. 
M. Delarche who was present, every now 
and then raised objections, and M. Barthe- 
lemy said to me that some of the Tamils 
objected to the proposed temple. I replied 
that every man must speak up for his own 
religion; and that he who did not must 
be a bastard. The three looked at one 
another in silence. ■ Then M. Godeheu asked 
M. Barthelemy when the temple had been 
pulled down and when the Governor promised 
to rebuild it. He answered, ‘ It was destroyed 
when people quitted the town at the time of 
the siege’ ; and M. Delarche confirmed this. 
The Governor then asked when a promise 
had been made to build it at the Company’s 
cost. I replied, ‘In the time of M. Lenoir 
and his predecessors, orders were received 
from the King of France to destroy the Veda- 
puri Iswaran Temple. All the caste-people 
were summoned, and told that a temple would 
be built elsewhere, as it was in the middle of 
the street and their own church had to:be built 
there. But the caste-people all persisted in de¬ 
claring that they would rather die than have the 
temple demolished. So orders were obtained 
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from Europe that all should be allowed to 
follow their own religion. M. Lenoir there¬ 
upon said he would permit a new temple to he 
built, and allowed the car and other festivals 
to be celebrated as men pleased. Therefore 
the town increased and trade flourished ; and 
4,000 or 5,000 houses were suffered to be built 
beyond the gates, and within the Bound- 
hedge. Then was great plenty of goods and 
money. But now there is not a house outside, 
and houses inside the gates stand empty with 
only mud walls. The town is so impoverished 
that you cannot find goods for 100 pagodas 
and money is not to be had. What was done 
in M. Lenoir’s time must be repeated ; and 
men must be freed from fear and suffered to 
do as they please, as is done in Madras, 
Negapatam and other places which belong to 
the Europeans. If only a half or a quarter of 
their privileges were given, the town would 
prosper and you would become famous [ ].’ 

He replied, ‘ It is but right that each should do 
as he pleases. I shall see what can be done 
when the Europe ships sail in January.’ 
M. Barthelemy said that I should enlist the 
favour of Father Lavaur.i the Superior of 
the St. Paul’s church. I replied, ‘ Each one 
should look to his own business ; he who 
governs should treat all alike.’ He then 
said, ‘ Let the weavers who have gone away 
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return and live in peace under two heads 
of their own choice.’ I suggested that 
he should release the men who were in prison, 
and tell them so. He agreed and stood up. 
M. Delarche also rose. When M. Barthelemy 
had gone, M. Delarche told the Governor that 
a letter should be written to the poligar of 
Udaiyarpalaiyam who had paid no peshkash 
for three years, that, unless he paid, the French 
troops from Trichinopoly and Yriddhachalam, 
would seize his jungles and country, and 
establish another in his place. On being- 
asked why no peshkash had been demanded 
for three years, he replied, ‘ It was so,’ and the 
Governor said carelessly that a letter should 
be written. 

It was also directed that, as the old poligar 
had died a month ago, his successor should be 
told to send in all the goods that were ready. 
A letter was written, sealed, and sent accord¬ 
ingly, together with another from me. 

Then [? the vakils of] Morari Rao [? came], 
asking what more should be written. ‘ I have 
already told you what to write. Have you 
not done so ? ’ he asked. 

[One replied], ‘ Two of us are here. I will 
go and return when I have spoken about the 
accounts.’ 

‘ Very well,’ the Governor said. But M. 
Delarche said, ‘ His master Morari Rao cannot 
9 
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remain, for his country is being plundered by 
the Pathans ; so he will return home.’ So the 
Governor continued, ‘You can go when your 
master goes.’ They said, ‘ Very well. But we 
have given Papayya Pillai a receipt for the 
mortgaged countries ; a certain sum has been 
paid, and you promised to give orders on the 
amaldars for the balance of 30,000 rupees.’ 
M. Delarche replied, ‘ The old Governor has 
irone, and so his business is closed. That 
matter cannot be re-opened.’ 

M. Godeheu seemed to approve what was 
said. The vakil answered, ‘ Then why should 
we stay here ? We gave receipts, trusting that 
Morari Bao’s money would be paid, and 
Morari Bao said that part of what was collected 
under the mortgage must be paid to him 1 ; so 
we borrowed 12,000 or 13,000 rupees from the 
merchants here, and they are troubling us.’ 
But M. Delarche persisted in what he had said. 
Krishnamachari was then dismissed and I 
took leave and went to my private office. 

The news of Wednesday 2 the 17th:— 
Gopalanaranappa Ayyan, Petti, Innasi, Mutta 
Pillai, etc., were put in the dungeon about the 
Turaiyur affair. Sundara Perumal, elder 
brother of Cliandrasekharan, Papayya Pillai’s 


1 The Tamil of this passage is very corrupt, and its meaning 
uncertain. 

2 Sic, The day of the week should be Thursday. 
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son-in-law, was put in the dungeon west of 
the Tort gate, to compel him to reveal where 
he had put his money. 


Tuesday , October 22. 1 —At seven o’clock this 
morning, I went to the Fort. M. Godeheu the 
Governor, the officers, and captains, who had 
gone to church returned to the Gouvernement , 
and talked in the hall downstairs. When I 
salaamed, the Governor asked me whether 
Morari Rao had reached Arni or thereabouts. 
I replied, ‘ He is remaining in that country, 
demanding one lakh or fifty thousand from 
the Vellore, Arni and other forts. He is 
taking whatever ho can get, seizing women, 
and burning or destroying the country that 
refuses to give as he marches through. He 
has done this round Tiruvannamalai, Vellore, 
Arni and their villages. He means to do this 
all along his march as he goes home.’ 

The Governor then asked the Madras news. 
1 replied, ‘Mr. Pigot arrived from Vizaga- 
patam and became Governor on October 16. 2 
Mr. Saunders will be Chief Governor and 
Commissary, to conclude peace during the 
three months’ truce. Ho has recalled sepoys 
to Madras, leaving only a few in the several 
garrisons. Mr. Lawrence and the English 



1 9th Arppisi, Bhava. 

2 He took his seat as Second of Council, and did not become 
Governor until the departure of Saunders in the January following. 
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soldiers at Trichinopoly are marching to Fort 
St. David, leaving behind a commandant with 
a few men. 1 They will arrive in a few 
days. One ship has sailed and another is ready 
to be despatched for Europe, and goods are 
coming and going.’ The Governor said that 
he knew all this, and asked whether the 
people of Pondichery desired war or peace 
with the English. I replied, ‘ The merchants, 
ryots and all people desire peace, and pray 
with all their hearts that God will be pleased 
to send some happy man to establish peace 
throughout the country and restore content to 
the people. Only the smaller portion of the 
people, the sepoys, jemadars, soldiers, officers 
and troopers, they who live by plunder 
selfishly, wish that war should be continued.’ 
He agreed. 

At three o’clock this afternoon, the Gover¬ 
nor sent for me. I went with Madananda 
Pandit. The Governor’s writing-room is 
upstairs looking east and south. He was 
talking to his younger brother M. Clouet, 
M. Law and others ; but came into his room 
on seeing us. He then gave us Balaji Kao’s 
letter to M. Dupleix and ordered us to 
interpret it. Its contents are as follows :— 


1 Lawrence was summoned to Madras, but the army remained at 
Trichinopoly under the command of first Killpatrick and then Heron. 








‘ Although I have sent you two or three letters 
and also vakils, yet you have not paid a cash 
of the chauth for the last two years. I now 
send Narasinga Rao to you. You should 
appoint his men amaldars for the chauth 1 and 
send me what is due for the last two years ; 

V otherwise our friendship will become enmity. 
So behave that this comes not to pass. Last 
year my intention was to send my troops 
thither ; but I refrained lest the state of the 
country should be thereby rendered worse. 
But now I must do so, unless your behaviour 
is changed.’ A slip of paper was enclosed 
with the following words :—‘ A certain island 
(the name I do not know) with a fort thereon 
is held by the Hubshis. 2 My ancestors strove 
to capture it, but could not. I have resolved 
to do so, and have sent my forces with all that 
is needed. If you will send troops with 
powder, shot, cannon, etc., by ship, our friend¬ 
ship will increase.’ The letter also says that 
his brother Raghunatha Rao, and his gumas- 
tah Mulhari Holkar, had installed Alamgir as 
Emperor of Delhi after imprisoning^ Ahmad 
Shah, of which the Governor had probably 
heard. 

1 The Marathas always claimed that the chauth should! be col. 
lected by their own people. 

Ranga Pillai writes ‘ Avisikal. 1 But he probably means the 
Angrias, whom the Marathas attacked in the following year with aid 
from Bombay. 
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After this, the Governor inquired the con¬ 
tents of Madame Dupleix’ letter. I said it 
ran as follows :—‘ I have written a letter to 
M. Dupleix, desiring him to send the chauth 
due for the last two years. In future it must 
he collected by Narasinga Kao whom I have 
sent.’ The Governor said he had expected 
this. 

lie then desired the letter from Salabat 
Jang received through M. Bussy to be inter¬ 
preted. It was as follows :—‘ By reason of 
M. Bussy’s skill and wisdom, I have sent him 
with forces to Rajahmundry, Chicacole and 
other places, to settle the revenues, and 
then return. Should the revenues be delay¬ 
ed in collection, let money be given him to 
raise the necessary troops, so that the 
poligars and others may pay the peshkash 
and he may return to me. If you do this, 
it will be a token of your friendship.’ 
When I had interpreted the letter, he gave me 
a duplicate of the same. After reading it I 
said that it contained nothing new. I was 
then given to read a copy of Salabat Jang’s 
former letter to M. Bussy. I said that it only 
ordered M. Bussy to return speedily. M. 
Godeheu observed that he had ordered M. 
Bussy to return. ‘ That was well done,’ I said. 

The Governor then gave me copies of 
[Balaji] Kao’s letters to M. Bussy. They 






say :—‘ The Pondichery people have paid no 
chauth for two years. I have therefore written 
to the Governor to pay the Arcot chauth and 
transact all that business by means of my 
gumastah Narasinga Bao. I have despatched 
troops against the Hubshis who occupy an 
Y island in the sea ; and of this also I have writ¬ 
ten to the Governor of Pondichery.’ 

When I had interpreted these letters, he 
told me to get them translated into French, so 
I gave them to Madananda Pandit, namely 
Sau Bhaji Bao’s letters to M. and Madame 
Dupleix, Salabat Jang’s letters to M. Godeheu 
and M. Bussy and copies of Bhaji Bao’s letters 
to M. Bussy. I told him to give them to M. 
Dolarche, to be translated into French. 

M. Godeheu then asked for Nandi Baja’s 
letter to be interpreted. Before Madananda 
Pandit began, M. Godeheu having noticed the 
envelope, asked how [Nandi Baja] had got 
Europe paper, and whether it had not been 
i written in Pondichery. Madananda Pandit 
replied that the writing was just the same as 
usual, and that there was plenty of Europe 
paper to bo had. When ho thus answered 
vaguely, the Governor observed that Madame 
Dupleix had told him that she had done that 
sort of thing, that others here would do the 
like, and that he had to be on his guard. He 
added that Madananda Pandit was very 
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capable of playing such tricks, and asked if 
that was not the case now. He replied that 
Madame Dupleix had often done such things 
and that he himself had done as he was told. 
The Governor then told him to interpret 
Nandi Raja’s letter. 

It says, ‘ In my former letter, I informed 
you that if you would allow your troops to 
remain for 15 days, I should be able tP settle 
the matter of the 60 lakhs of rupees with the 
English and Muhammad ’Ali, whose proposals 
I had refused, so that I should find means to 
pay your debt and return to my country. 
Now you have agreed with him without my 
knowledge on a three months’ truce. But they 
only offered me the 60 lakhs when their fort 
was besieged, their provisions stopped, and 
their people hindered from going out. 1 But 
now that there is no fear, they will strength¬ 
en themselves with forces and provisions ; 
how then can I bring them to terms ? They 
will pay nothing but increase their strength. 
By January the term of agreement will have 
expired and they will have devised other 
plans. Write a reply to this. The other news 
has been written to vakil Venkatanaranappa 
Ayyan and Ananda Ranga Rao who will 

1 Details of the English negotiations with Mysore will be found in 
the Military Consultations , 1754 , especially under the dates May 13 and 
October 24. It does not seem that they ever made a definite offer of 
60 lakhs, but only considered the Mysore proposals, 
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inform you of it.’ When the contents had 
been thus reported, he ordered a French trans¬ 
lation to be made and drove out to Olukarai. I 
went to my office. 


Friday, October 25 .'—At nine o’clock this 
morning, the agent of the old Gingeo man and 
a relation of the Kaja of old Gingee, brought 
a dress of honour. When they visited the 
Governor, he said that they could settle the 
business of their jaghir and peshkash. They 
said they would do so by means of M. Delarche. 
‘Yery well,’ he replied. They were given 
pan sup dr l, and rose water, and dismissed. 

> The Governor then told me to seal the 

letter written by M. Delarche to ’Abd-ul-nabi 
Khan of Cuddapah, asking him to send a 
vakil, and despatch it by two of our har ; 
karas with his man (a Muhammadan whose 
name I do not know). M. Delarche said, 
‘ When M. Dupleix imprisoned the Cuddapah 
agent who came about Mudamiak (’Abd- 
ul-nabi Khan’s vakil), Morari Kao’s vakil, 
Mysore vakil, etc., interceded and pleaded 
for his release, threatening not 2 to depart 
unless ho were set free. Thereupon he was led 
outside the bounds and released. Since then 
nobody has been willing to go as our vakil. 
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* Apparently this should be deleted. 
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Dupleix lias done so much like this that the 
whole country lost confidence in him.’ 

Then a letter to Taqi Sahib was sealed and 
the lease for the Tindivanam country drawn 
up in the names of Raja Pillai, with Nainiya 
Pillai, the writer of the country forts, as his 
surety, for 50,000 for 1754-1755 and 60,000 for 
1756-1757, exclusive of the jaghirs and the cost 
of sibbcindis. 

Taqi Sahib’s letter runs thus :—‘I have 
received the dress of honour and the horse 
sent by you. About the jaghir, I will send a 
letter by Subba Rao your vakil. Ayyan 
Sastri has been removed from the Tiruvottiyur 

i 

country. TTdaiya Nayinar (son-in-law of Agas- 
tiyappa Nayinar) has been appointed amaldar 
for the present. See that the affair he will 
tell you of prospers.’ 

The Brahman also sealed another paper but 
I know not what it was. The Governor then 
dismissed M. Delarclie and me. 


He asked what was to be done if Mysore 
Yenkatanaranappa Ayyan’s affair was not 
taken up. I said that as we had been dis¬ 
missed, we had better wait until the Governor 
sent for us again. He went home displeased 
with my answer. I went to my office, where 
I gave the Cuddapah letter to the harkaras 
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and despatched them witkthe Pathan for that 


place. 


. There was also a letter for M. Brenier to 
allow the dead body of Mudamiali buried at 
Gingee 1 to be dug up, and taken to Nagore. 
His people took the letter and went to Gingee. 

Saturday , October 26 . 2 —This afternoon I 
heard that the renters of the bound-villages had 
given the Governor a petition against Appu 
Mudali which he had handed to M. Barthelemy, 
the Second, for enquiry. Appu was accordingly 
questioned and put in the dungeon, tied head 
and foot, and kept in the sun. When asked if 
he had taken a bribe of 10,000 rupees, and yet 
given the lands to other persons, and why he 
had not given a maniam of two cawnies in 
Alisapakkam, he replied that M. Dupleix had 
done this, that he himself had only obeyed 
orders, and that M. Delarche and M. du Baus- 
set could explain all. He was then placed 
under the charge of two sepoys, with orders 
that he was not to leave the town ; and guards 
were set over his house. I hear that he has 
been told that further enquiries will be made. 

I hear this afternoon that M. Barthelemy 
sent for Chinna Parasurama Pillai and Yina- 
yaka Pillai to enquire into the former’s com¬ 
plaint against the latter. Yinayaka Pillai has 


1 Where he had died in captivity. 
9 [_13th] Arjipisi, Bhava. 
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eight days’ time in which to prepare an answer 
to the complaint. 

Tuesday , October [29 ]. 1 —This morning the 
weather was cloudy and drizzling. Brown 
cloth and Udaiyarpalaiyam cloth were sorted 
and given out to be washed. 

Then 1 took to the Governor translations of 
the three letters given to mo yesterday. He 
was upstairs with M. Barthelemy, M. Delarche 
and an officer. M. Barthelemy was reporting 
that a European ship’s captain named 
M. Chantoiseau, had complained that a certain 
Company’s peon had not brought fish as he 
had been ordered to yesterday ; for which he 
had received 30 stripes and had complained 
to the Governor. The Governor asked 
M. Barthelemy if the peon should have been 
beaten, and M. Barthelemy was justifying it. 
Such w r as the conversation. 

[M. Barthelemy] also mentioned settling at 
Karikal the affair of Vasanta Chotti’s people, 
who were formerly here, by giving Madame a 
diamond ring worth 1,000 rupees. Tiruven- 
gadam was fetched up to settle the matter. 
He thought that Ilangappan’s 1,200 pagodas 
and the arecanut mortgage of 1,000 pagodas 
ordered to be given, need not be mentioned. 
I do not know what else was said before he 


\ L 1(ith] A rppist , Bh a va. 
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went away ; but bis dubash was present, and 
if asked, can relate the whole. 

M. Delarche accompanied Chanda Sahib’s 
man Raghava Pandit, to present the Governor 
with a dress of honour and a pendant, and his 
younger brother with a dress of honour, which 
had been procured by M. Delarche through 
Chanda Sahib’s son. A salute of- seven guns 
was fired. Raghava Pandit who marched 
behind the dress of honour was dismissed with 
pan supari and rose water. 

I then brought Madananda Pandit to salute 
the Governor, and said, ‘ Rango Pandit was 
imprisoned at Fort St. David with Shaikh 
Hasan. The latter escaped but the former 
still is there. As the European and other 
prisoners are to be released by both sides, 
the Brahman begs that you will procure 
Rango Pandit’s release as he is his amaldar.’ 
The Governor did not agree at first, but 
afterwards said that ho would write. 

' When ho was about to go into his room, I 
gave him back the three papers he gave me 
yesterday with French translations. Having- 
read them, he told M. Delarche that they con¬ 
tained the defence of Savariraya Pillai, Itmasi, 
Mutta Pillai, and Arcot Mutta Pillai, for 
jealously writing to present the Turaiyur 
people from paying Paramanandan. 1 Ho 


l Cf. p. 6G supra . The Tamil of this passage is uncertain. 
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turned to me and told me to inquire fully into 
this. He then went in with the letters. We 
took leave, and I went to the sorting-godown 
where I saw M. Miran. 

Vinayaka Pillai came to me and com¬ 
plained that Parasurama Pillai had complained 
against him. When M. Miran told Vinayaka 
Pillai that the whole town, and even children 
ten years old, had witnessed his injustice in 
imprisoning Parasurama Pillai, and asked if 
he could deny it, Vinayaka Pillai admitted 
this, and said that he must submit to what 
might happen, and people could say what 
they liked. When M. Miran had gone away, 
Vinayaka Pillai again mentioned the com¬ 
plaint against him and said that he would get 
the complaint and say in answer that I knew 
all the facts. I replied that my name could 
not be mentioned, and, having taken leave of 
him, went to my office. 

Just after mid-day, Vasaman, 1 M. Barthe- 
lemy’s dubash, met me, as I was coming home 
in my palankin, and said, ‘Although you said 
nothing, I spoke to M. Barthelcmy to-day, 
who told M. Godolieu, that the Negapatam 
merchant Vasanta Ohetti, had borrowed 
money ten years ago from Banga Pillai, and 
that this had been settled at Karikal by 

1 Sic. Perhaps we should read Raman , subsequently mentioned as 
M. Bartheleray’s dubash. 
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Barthelemy] for 1,200 pagodas and a bond 
1,000 pagodas on the areea-nuts, when a 
diamond ring worth 1,000 rupees was given 
to Madame Dupleix ; and he produced 
M. Dupleix letter about the bond, ordering the 
i People and Tiruvengadam to be sent. As they 
; could do as they pleased at Pondichery, he 
promised to get the bond and the money, 
and on their arrival ordered them to be 
imprisoned in the Nayinar’s house, until 
M. Delarche had inquired into the matter, 
as it had been settled by [M. Barthelemy]! 
The written sentence was therefore given to 
w M. Delarche. Although Ranga Pillai had not 
accepted the settlement for the 3,000 pagodas 
due to him [M. Barthelemy,] nevertheless 
claimed to have settled the affair.’ The 
dubash also accompanied me to my house, 
told me the news, and then departed. I told 
him about my petition to M. Dupleix and what 
had taken place, showed him the petition and 
1 gave it to him to be shown to his paster. But 
afterwards, I sent Ellappa Chetti to get it 
back, and put it into my box, as I can show it 
him at a suitable time. I write only the chief 
points of what was said. 

Gopalanaranappa Ayyanof the Villupuram 
country, who in the year 1749-1750 obtained 
the amaldarship by means of Sesha Rao from 
the southward, who got great sums of money, 
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and escaped to Cuddalore during Nasir Jang’s 
invasion, who helped Nasir Jang against the 
French, and then joined our enemy Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan, is said at last, finding he 
cannot remain there, to have got permission to 
visit the Governor through the St. Paul’s 
priests and M. Law, and has got a promise 
from him. Now that this man is here, he will 
never keep quiet, hut will interfere in every¬ 
thing and especially Villupuram ; but what 
he will do remains to be seen. . » 

A messenger from M. Bussy arrived to-day 
from Masulipatam, whence letters are coming 
every two or three days. 

A letter came from Mr. Saunders at Madras. 
I suppose the Cuddalore rumours are that 
Muhammad ’All Khan is coming from Tri- 
chinopoly to Cuddalore to discuss peace. 

I did not go out as the rain which began 
suddenly yesterday afternoon continued till 
six this evening. 

Madananda Pandit sends the following 

news:— . 

‘ M. Delarche sent for me and said, “ A 

certain European who dresses like an Arab 
and was formerly in Mu’tabar Khan’s service 
as master-gunner after quarrelling with him 
joined Wahab Khan’s troopers in Sama Rao’s 
service. He visited M. Godeheu to-day and 
told him that, when M. d’Auteuil and others 
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were captured at V alikondapuram, their 
munitions, powder, shot and cartridges were 
seized by Mu’tabar Khan, and kept in a house 
in Ranjangadai. Mu’tabar Khan not only be¬ 
trayed M. d’Auteuil and others but also seized 
, ^heir money, while their munitions were 
delivered up to the English and Muhammad 
’All Khan. Thereupon M. Godekeu sent for 
me 1 and told me to write a sharp letter com¬ 
manding Mu’tabar Khan and his vakil to send 
everything to M. Maissin at Trichinopoly.” ’ 
We shall see what Mu’tabar Khan replies. 

When I went to the Fort this morning, I 
... 4 Walked with M. Cornet and M. Martin up and 
down the sorting-godown. I told them I had ' 
seen the fall of the unfinished part of the tall 
belfry, newly built this year by M. Dupleix, 
the former Governor, for the Padres’ Church 
opposite . 2 It was in course of being plastered. 
Dharmasiva Chetti had said that it might fall 
in the next rains, but not sooner. M. Martin 
remarked that to-day was a ceremony like the 
Tamil ceremony of the Mahalayapalcsham * in 
memory of departed souls, and that as 
M. Godeheu and others were going to church, 




1 i e., Delarche. 

8 Sc. y opposite my house. 

The period so eaUed is the ’dark half’ of Purattasi— i.e., when 
JSl mo ? n 1S °n the wane. It is intended to provide for those departed 
nose descendants have forgotten to perform or have been prevented 
° m Performing the annual commemorative ceremony. 

11 
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he would go at once and tell him beforehand. 
He then went upstairs. I gave orders that no 
one should go near the church. When Bishop 
Noronha of Mylapore had finished service in 
the church, he went out by that gate. When 
everything was ready for the next service, 
M. Legou’s son and two or three others being 
in the church, the top part gave way, and the 
bell and the stone arch above, fell near the 
church door and part broke into the church. 
The north wall cracked here and there. The 
noise brought all flocking thither. M. Godeheu 
watched it from his upper story. The coun¬ 
cillors and other gentlemen who witnessed it 
said that, when it was built, people foretold 
its collapse. M. Dupleix had not been able to 
complete it till recently only for it to fall at 
once. M. le Marquis Dupleix built this belfry 
onto the church, and made it loftier than the 
flagstaff. Its fall is an ill-omen. The church 
was finished in 1723, thirty-one years ago, 
out of the money given by Coja Saffar, the 
Armenian, and stood till now without fault. 
What is destined must happen, but only at the 
appointed time. A man can neither escape 
nor foresee destiny. 

The Governor then sent for M. Sornay, and 
told him to inspect the place and do what was 
necessary. Sentries were posted to prevent 
people from going near. 
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When M. le General Godekeu, the councillors 
and others had taken coffee upstairs, and were 
about to proceed to the Capuchins’ church out¬ 
side the Fort, I paid my respects and said, 
‘ God has caused this to happen to manifest 
His love towards you. If the building had 
fallen half an hour later, you and many others 
would have been in peril. But you did not 
merit this, and God desired to manifest His 
love ’towards you, that all may dwell happily 
under your rule.’— ‘ True,’ he said, ‘I do always 
seek others’ welfare ; and therefore God pro¬ 
tects me. Thank you for your good words.’ I 
thanked him in return. All the councillors 
and others present addressed compliments to 
me on my words ; but one indeed, M. Delarche, 
looked awry. 

The Governor then signed the pay sheet * 1 
which M. Delarche had brought, heard mass 
in the Capuchins’ church near the Fort, and 
returned. 

Then he called me and gave me Nandi 
Raja’s letter to interpret. It says:—‘Youhave 
recalled all your troops but 300 military and 
1,000 foot with a commander. The English 
and Muhammad ’Ali Khan are great rogues. 
I have moved with them and done business 
with them. None knows them as I. They are 

V , , ' 5^"] 

1 Reading mdsackckambalam for marachchambalam v 

1 

‘ 
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gathering troops at the Fort daily, 100 military 
or 200 sepoys at a time. I have only a small 
force at Srirangam ; and who will protect me 
if they come against me before I can send you 
word and your troops can arrive ? When Major 
Lawrence went to Madras, he took with him 
only a few soldiers. I write this because your 
commander has only a small force. Write to 
me about this.’ 

When I had interpreted the letter, he told 
me to write reassuring Nandi Raja, saying that 
they could do him no harm, that Europeans 
never broke their word, and that Muhammad 
’All Khan was going to Cuddalore. I accord¬ 
ingly took leave, translated it, and had the 
answer written to be despatched when he 
orders it. 

300 soldiers and 1,000 sepoys have been 
left at Trichinopoly and the Srirangam temple 
under the command of M. Maissin ; and the 
remaining soldiers, sepoys and troopers have 
reached the washing-place near the little fort 
outside. 

Although there were orders that the 
bleached cloth should be well-dyed and the 
wet cloth beaten, they refused to do so. 
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Monday , November 4. 1 —As it was the name- 
day of M. Godeheu, the Commander-General, 
a salute of 21 guns was fired at five o’clock. I 
^ went to the Fort at half-past six, but no one 
was there ; nor was any one upstairs. I tried 
to see him, but Ellappan and Naga Pillai said 
that he had not yet dressed, so that even I 
could not go in. When I was waiting in the 
central hall, M. Le Beaume and an officer 
came. When the Governor appeared at half¬ 
past eight, I gave him a bouquet saying, ‘ All 
pray that they may ever be as happy as they 
are on the name-day of Charles Robert Godeheu. 
May your happiness increase daily, with long 
life and wealth ! As this is their daily prayer, 
God will surely grant you this from to-day 
onwards. Accept this bouquet with my 
prayers that God will bless you with wisdom 
to the prosperity of the town and to your own 
glory.’ Thus I offered the bouquet. He accept¬ 
ed it. I then offered him that one of the three 
rings I got from M. Noual, which is set with a 
large diamond and worth 350 pagodas. But he 
absolutely refused, telling me not to [offer such 
gifts]. As the Europeans were coming to pay 
their respects, the Governor said to me in kind 
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gathering troops at the Fort daily, 100 military 
or 200 sepoys at a time. I have only a small 
force at Srirangam ; and who will protect me 
if they come against me before I can send you 
word and your troops can arrive ? When Major 
Lawrence went to Madras, he took with him 
only a few soldiers. I write this because your 
commander has only a small force. Write to 
me about this.’ 

When I had interpreted the letter, he told 
me to write reassuring Nandi Raja, saying that 
they could do him no harm, that Europeans 
never broke their word, and that Muhammad 
’All Khan was going to Cuddalore. I accord¬ 
ingly took leave, translated it, and had the 
answer written to be despatched when he 
orders it. 

300 soldiers and 1,000 sepoys have been 
left at Trichinopoly and the Srirangam temple 
under the command of M. Maissin ; and the 
remaining soldiers, sepoys and troopers have 
reached the washing-place near the little fort 
outside. 

Although there were orders that the 
bleached cloth should be well-dyed and the 
wet cloth beaten, they refused to do so. 
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Monday , November h . 1 —As it was the name- 
day of M. Godeheu, the Commander-General, 
a salute of 21 guns was fired at five o’clock. I 
^ went to the Fort at half-past six, but no one 
was there ; nor was any one upstairs. I tried 
to see him, hut Ellappan and Naga- Pillai said 
that he had not yet dressed, so that even I 
could not go in. When I was waiting in the 
central hall, M. Le Beaume and an officer 
came. When the Governor appeared at half¬ 
past eight, I gave him a bouquet saying, 1 All 
pray that they may ever be as happy as they 
are on the name-day of Charles Robert Godeheu. 
May your happiness increase daily, with long 
life and wealth ! As this is their daily prayer, 
God will surely grant you this from to-day 
onwards. Accept this bouquet with my 
prayers that God will bless you with wisdom 
to the prosperity of the town and to your own 
glory.’ Thus I offered the bouquet. He accept¬ 
ed it. I then offered him that one of the three 
rings I got from M. Noiial, which is set with a 
large diamond and worth 350 pagodas. But he 
absolutely refused, telling me not to [offer such 
gifts]. As the Europeans were coming to pay 
their respects, the Governor said to me in kind 
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terms, * What have I done that men should 
so think of me ? ’ I replied that all our 
dependence was on him. Then the European 
gentlemen and ladies came, and all went to 
church. Before mass ended, three volleys and 
three salutes of 21 guns were fired. When the 
Governor left the church, and approached the 
parade, the men saluted him with their lances 
and colours, the captain of tho European 
troopers with drawn sword, according to 
custom, and the trumpeters, drummers and 
fifers playing until he had entered the Gouv- 
ernement. He sat down to table with all the 
Europeans on the ground-floor. A salute 
of 21 guns was fired for the King’s health. 
When all had finished, M. Godeheu went 
upstairs. There the Company’s merchants 
were waiting to present him with a dress of 
honour embroidered with precious stones, and 
flowered with gold and silver, [worth] 200 
rupees, and a diamond ring worth 400 pagodas. 
The Governor accepted only the dress of honour t 
and refused the ring. The old Company’s 
merchants also visited the Governor with 
lungis, 1 white broad-cloth, etc., worth 50 pago¬ 
das. Tiruviti Seshachala Ohetti’s daughter 
and Salatu Venkatachala Chetti presented 
pieces of silk costing sis and four pagodas, 




1 Literally lungis made of several small pieces. 
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respectively. All the rest presented him with 
limes. Mysore Venkatanaranappa Ayyan, etc., 
also visited the Governor. Then the letters of 
congratulations sent from Muzaffar Jang’s sons 
and Shaikh Ibrahim’s son with dresses of 
honour were interpreted. At the time appoint¬ 
ed for Chanda Sahib’s son’s visit, the mint- 
people were ready with their present, but 
departed, leaving with me the diamond ring 
I had given them. Then Chanda Sahib’s son, 
’Ali Kaza Ivhan, ’All Naqi Sahib and others^ 
embraced the Governor and sat down. Chanda 

Sahib’s son made the following presents :_ 

A rose-water sprinkler and salver set 
with precious stones ; 

a plain gold sprinkler and salver ; 
a betel-stand of fine Manilla work ; a 
silver-gilt drinking cup and plate ; 

a fine pearl necklace with a pendant 
consisting of an emerald set round with rubies; 

a gold stand for cloves, nutmegs, mace 
and cardamoms; 

a turra set with precious stones ; 
a great horse worth six or seven hundred 
rupees ; 

a betel-stand set with precious stones ; 
a plain gold rose-water sprinkler and a 
salver. 

They estimated these presents at 10,000 or 
12,000 rupees; but we reckoned them at 8,000. 
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When they paid their congratulations and 
offered these presents, a salute of 21 guns 
was fired. After a few words of compliment, 
a present was given to Chanda Sahib’s [son] 
comprising broad-cloth, gold sprigged velvet, 
jewels, etc., worth 8,000 rupees. They re¬ 
ceived them and departed. M. Delarche 
acted as interpreter and arranged for the 
visit. M. Delarche made a mistake in this 
affair. The Governor does not know the 
custom of the country and allowed 21 guns to 
be fired. M. Delarche said that presents 
worth 15,000 rupees were to be given, 
but in fact they were only worth 8,000. He 
behaved just as when the Arcot people 
exercised authority ; but ever since 1749-1750, 
the Trench have been masters and [the Arcot 
people] have been under them. No more 
respect should have been shown than that used 
by M. le Marquis Dupleix. But M. Delarche 
arranged for the same respect as was shown 
when they were Nawabs and trade flourished 
by land and sea. Neither I nor the Councillors 
were consulted about M. Delarche’s proposals. 
By treating the Muhammadans as though they 
were still masters, he 1 has cast away half the 
glory that the French have acquired. People 
say that this was due to M. Delarche—as the 


1 The Governor is meant. 
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proverb says, ‘ Open your door, blind old 
woman.’ 

After Chanda Sahib’s son had been dis¬ 
missed with presents, Imam Sahib’s son came 
with a dress of honour. He was given pan 
, supari and dismissed. 

Writer Ranga Pillai then came with the 
amaldars’ renters who were told tQ give nazai’S 
of mohurs and pagodas, but M. Godeheu 
declined them. Thereupon they presented 
seven or eight rolls of silk. After dismissing 
their visitors, the brothers gazed at the pearl 
necklace with its pendant as if they had never 
seen such a thing before. I and the Europeans 
then took leave. The ceremony v^as not 
magnificent. Ho does not realize that visits 
should bo conducted with grandeur ; nor will 
he take advice, except that of M. Delarche 
who cares for nothing but his own profit, and 
so has cast away the glory that followed on 
the death of Nasir Jang, when the Padshah 
himself feared the French and the Muham¬ 
madans seemed but their subjects: The 
Governor has done this because the time has 
come for all this glory to be lost; but 
M. Delarche advised him to it. The first 
knows not what he does. But the conduct of 
the other shows that Baja Lakslimi was conti¬ 
nued here by the influence of Jupiter only 
until M. Dupleix departed. Since then the 
12 
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planet’s old influence has returned. I need say 
no more. 

Wednesday, November 6 }—The troops re¬ 
turning from Trichinopoly are halted at 
Pombai. 2 

The cloth wetted at the washing-place by 
the rains was stored in the godown and 
covered up. 

I hear that the Europeans have plundered 
much, and shown no respect for sex or age. 
Every man is as a Governor in the town. I 
cannot write our troubles. I write only the 
chief heads. 

Saturday , November 9 3 —At half-past four 
this evening, I heard that M. Godeheu was to 
inspect the troops lodged at the washing-place. 
So I went thither, expecting that the cloth 
affair might be mentioned, as it had caused 
delay, and the wooden blocks used for stamp¬ 
ing had been buried and spoilt in the earth, so 
that no stamping could be done. I went with 
M. Renault who is in charge of the washing- 
place. Then we found the Governor, his 
younger brother M. Clouet, and others in a 
coach and six. A company of military and 
200 sepoys met .them at the Bound-hedge gate 
with a standard. European troopers, who are 



2 Not, identified. 
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in sheds here, also escorted them. 1,400 mili¬ 
tary and 1,500 or 2,000 sepoys were drawn up. 
On the Governor’s arrival in state, they sainted 
him according to custom. The minute guns 1 2 
fired 21 rounds as he went along the first 
detachment, and the same as he inspected the 
Europeans. Then a bronze cannon and other 
great and powerful guns, set opposite the gate 
of the washing-place, were fired. These also 
fired 21 times. Afterwards, as the Governor 
went in, 21 guns were again fired. I and 
M. Renault stood before him as he entered, and 
paid our respects. He bowed in return. Then 
he looked round. We followed him through 
• the mud and dirt; but he asked no questions, 
and spoke to no one. When he had finished 
his inspection and was coming out again, the 
great cannon at the gate gave 21 shots. W hen 
he had finished and moved on again, 21 guns 
were fired. When he reached the Asolcciscilcvi , 
a minute gun fired 21 rounds. Then a body of 
Europeans was wheeled round and marched 
back to their former position. They were 
commanded by M. Saint Aulas who had com¬ 
manded at Trichinopoly. M. Aumont and 
other officers were mounted and carried theii 
swords drawn, in a rank in front. When 


1 That is, the field-pieces firing 12 rounds or so to the minute. 

2 I suspect a corruption of the text. 
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the Governor got into his carriage, 21 guns 
were fired. The troopers, sepoys, their sardars, 
M. Saint Aulas and the other officers, dragoons, 


etc., escorted him to the Madras gate, and 
some even to the Fort. I* then went to my 
office, and came home at eight o’clock. 

The sky was overcast this morning and the 
snn only appeared after seven o’clock. When 
I went to the Fort, M. Godeheu was examining 
the sentry-post at the east gate of the Fort. I 
paid my respects to him, and he bowed to me. 

Ella Pillai told me that after dark 

i' 

Europeans had appeared with drawn swords, 
stabbing and killing many, and ravishing 
women. He said that, if I told the Governor 
about the troubles experienced by women 
whenever they went outside the gates, he 
would give the necessary orders. I therefore 
told M. Dusaussaye,’ asking him to inform the 
Governor. He replied that he would tell the 
Governor and give orders, so that I need not 
mention it. I agreed. 

Tuesday, November 12 . 1 2 3 —I went to the Fort 
this morning, and told the Governor that a 
Europe ship was still lying off Madras on 
November 6. ‘ Just so,’ the Governor replied. 

Then I reported the news, that Morari Eao 

1 A Captain of 1/J50. In the next year lie went to command the 

troops at Srlrangam. 
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had reached his fort at Venkatagiri beyond 
the passes. He said he had heard so. 

Then I told the Governor about the be¬ 
haviour of the Europeans in the town—their 
feeling the breasts of, and otherwise shaming 
and molesting women who go beyond the g-ates 
to draw water, their cutting and stabbing men, 
their plundering the bazaars and the money¬ 
changers’ shops, and their stopping the work 
in the washing-place by stealing or burying 
the stamping blocks. He said he would give 
orders to M. Saint Aulas, M. Pichaud, and the 
German officers to prevent soldiers from going- 
out after dusk and that he would send them 
away from the washing-place in a week. 

I heard this afternoon that 100 German 
soldiers, 100 French soldiers and 100 sepoys 
wpuld be despatched under the command of 
M. Law to join M. Bussy’s camp with Salabat 
Jang. They will halt in my choultry ; and 
Yinayaka Pillai will return after despatching 
them. 

t 

Wednesday , November 13 }—This morning 
I went to the Fort to see M. Godeheu. He was 
taking coffee upstairs. I paid my respects and 
he bowed. 

Morari Kao’s vakil, Krishnamacliari, then 
brought a letter from Morari Kao. The Gov¬ 
ernor received it. 


1 1st Kdrttigai , Bhava. 
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The Company’s merchants then came to ask 
for money for the contract. 

The sons of Ghulam Rasul Khan, killedar of 
Sekkidi, 1 had sent a dress of honour with a 
letter. When the dress of honour was presented 
and the letter interpreted, he asked why it 
contained nothing but compliments without 
mention of business. I said that they wished 
to congratulate him on his coming with a 
dress of honour. He told me to write a reply 
of compliments. 

He then gave me Morari Rao’s letter to 
interpret. It says:—‘ I have come hither, made 
terms with the killedar of Vellore and others, 
and am now retiring to my country. I have 
ordered my troopers not to touch your territory. 
Send your money soon, with a vakil and other 
persons. I trusted in M. Dupleix and the 
French that they would never break their pro¬ 
mises. As you have succeeded M. Dupleix, who 
has departed to Europe, I lay the burden on 
you, and will abide by your decision.’ Ho told 
me to get this written out in French; so I took 
it for that purpose. 

He then told me to interpret 'the Turaiyur 
Reddi’s letter which says, ‘ Formerly Papayya 
Pillai, Nandi Raja and M. Mainvillo the com¬ 
mander, took three lakhs of rupees from me, 




1 Perhaps Sakkudi in the Madura district. 
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but then ruined the country. You are now 
Governor ; so I hope that the troubles will now 
cease and I and my country be in peace. But 
the commander, M. Maissin, sent Paramananda 
Pillai to me, demanding 30,000 rupees as a 
present for the new Governor. Fearing him 
and the Company, I agreed, paid him part of 
the amount, and will pay the rest. - But while 
affairs are thus, Nandi Baja has seized Varada 
Beddi, and with his aid is collecting forces to 
attack me. My country is broken and miser¬ 
able. Bo pleased to order Nandi Baja and M. 
Maissin not to interfere with me. You may 
, learn all things from my vakil Kasturi Ban- 
gayyan.’ He told me to bring a French trans¬ 
lation of the letter. 

He then asked if a reply had been written 
thanking the lcilledar of old Gingeo for his 
dress of honour and letter. I replied, ‘You 
ordered the affair about which he sent his agent 
to be settled by M. Delarche. When that is 
done and they are departing, I will give the 
reply.’—‘ Write a letter of compliment,’ he said, 
giving me the letter for translation. 

He then told me to reply to the letter from 
Haidar Khan, Mudamiah’s son-in-law, that a 
letter had been written to the killedar of Gingee 
for the removal of Mudamiah’s body to Nagore, 
and that the affair would be settled with due 
regard to justice at the proper time. I agreed. 
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A letter was then ordered for the poligar of 
Ariyalur as follows:—‘ Why did you not pay 
when M. Saint Aulas demanded the money 
and why did you beat the vakil whom M/Mais- 
sin sent ? Who told you not to pay ? Which 
of the Company’s peons approached you ? ’ 
He noted this on a piece of paper, and told me 
to write a peremptory letter. I then asked 
about the letter delivered by Morari Rao’s vakil. 
He replied, ‘ Tell him to go home. His master 
is beyond the passes. So let him go, but write 
to him to continue our friendship and that 
other matters will be related by his vakil.’ He 
told me to write to this effect and give it, add¬ 
ing that I need not have mentioned this affair 
as I could have done it myself. 

I hear that Sambu Das’s gumastah and 
Guntur Bali Chetti are sending with M. Law, 
to be sold in Salabat Jang’s camp the nine 
elephants belonging to the old Governor, M. le 
Marquis Dupleix, purchased from him by M. 
Delarche and M. du Bausset for 45,000 rupees. 
I also hear that the two elephants presented to 
M. Godeheu, the new Governor, by Nandi Raja 
and Chanda Sahib’s son are to be sent along 
with these. 

Friday , November 15 }—I remained at home 
as the rain was worse to-day than yesterday. 

1 3rd K&rttigai, Bhaca. 
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I was told that the Governor wanted me. A 
peon went to fetch Madananda Pandit. M. 
Godeheu was alone when we paid our respects. 
He gave me Nandi Raja’s letter, which I inter¬ 
preted, and as he wanted a French translation, 
I kept it with me. It says, ‘ When you discuss 
peace with the English, you should have the 
Dutch and Danes as mediators, before whom 
you may produce your parwanas from Hidayat 
Muhi-ud-din Khan, Salabat Jang and Chanda 
Sahib, and the English theirs from Nasir Jan<* 
and Ghazi-ud-din Khan. In the presence of 
mediators peace may he quickly made. If 
they speak on behalf of Muhammad ’All Khan 
and you on ours, Muhammad ’Ali Khan 
cannot win the day, by reason of the grant he 
made me of the Triehinopoly fort and country. 
Till now I have not been informed of your 
negotiations ; pray observe this and do what 
may be necessary. If you treat with the 
English without mediators, the matter will 
not be settled for centuries. I write my 
opinion. As you are blessed with great wis¬ 
dom, and you must have meditated long on 
this, pray inform me of your resolve.’ When 
I had read this, he told me to get it translated 
into French. I have written only the outline 
so that it may be known. 

I then gave M. Godeheu the translation of 
Morari Rao’s letter with the original Persian, 
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the Turaiyur Reddi’s letter and its French 
translation, the original and French translation 
of the letter from the sons of Ghulam Rasul 
Khan, the lcilledar of Sekkidi, and the French 
translations of the replies to the killedar of 
Old Gingee and to Haidar Khan (Mudamiali’s 
nephew) and of the tdldd to the Nayinar of 
Ariyalur. All the replies were sealed at the 
Governor’s orders, who gave them to Mada- 
nanda Pandit to he delivered to those who had 
brought the letters. When the talcid for the 
Ariyalur Nayinar was given to the Governor, 
he told me to have it despatched myself, so 
I took it. 

Sunday , November 17 .'—When I was pass¬ 
ing the Madras gate, I heard that Vinayaka 
Pillai and Krishna Rao were on their way in 
a palankin to Potti Pathan Choultry, where 
M. Law, etc., were halting with their army on 
their way to Salabat Jang’s camp at Hyderabad. 
Krishna Rao is accompanying M. Law to 
Hyderabad, and Vinayaka Pillai will go with 
M. Law as far as Sadras by the Governor’s 
orders. I also hear that Vinayaka Pillai was 
asked to accompany M. Law to Hyderabad hut 
replied that it was usual to send others as he 
had affairs to manage here ; he was again told 
angrily that others could do his business here 


1 5th Kdrttiycu , Bhara. 
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and that lie must go ; thereupon M. Delarche 
told Yinayaka Pillai to go as far as Sadras and 
return ; so Yinayaka Pillai will do accordingly. 

M. Godeheu went into his room, so I and 
M. Cornet took leave of him. The latter then 
said, ‘You OAve money to the Company over 
the coral and broad-cloth business. 1 When 
money had been sent out to distant places, 
there arose the English troubles, the despatch 
of troops to slay Anwar-ud-din Khan, the 
arrival of Nasir Jang six months later, his 
death, the death of Hidayat Muhi-ud-din 
Khan and others, and that of Chanda Sahib, 
etc., at Trichinopoly, so that the balances 
could not be asked and collected. OAving to 
these troubles, the country has gone to ruin. 
Moneys due from several places liaA’e been 
lost. If you will state all this in a petition, 
you Avill be excused payment. Moreover 
M. Boyelleau has complaints against the 
former Governor ; and a new GoA r ernor will 
break the noses of all avIio complain in future. 
ShoAV mo your petition.’ I agreed to do so, 
and taking leave, Avent to my office. 

Saturday , November A?. 2 —I heard to-day it 
had been decided at yesterday morning’s 
council that the Tamils should give up to 
Europeans Avho Avant them their houses east 


1 A long-standing debt, as will be seen. 










of the canal and west of the liquor-godown 
at cost price, and that, in return, the Tamils 
would be given lands and gardens in Pavala- 
pettai ; a wall is to be built with three gates 
separating the Tamil from the European 
quarter. The town before was in a miserable 
state. Ever since the English troubles, that is, 
for the last ten years, there has been no trade. 
There have been famines. Men have been 
afflicted and full of cares. As astrologers 
have said, by the influence of Saturn men 
have suffered troubles. Pondicliery is not 
what it formerly was, but is now decaying ; its 
inhabitants are afflicted. Moreover the lands 
in Pavalapettai, Mirapalli, etc., have been 
acquired and given away. Thus the towns¬ 
people are indeed in great straits. M. Lenoii 
beautified the town by converting huts into 
houses of stone. The town, which stretched 
but a quarter of a mile before, became about 
two miles long. The town where the Goddess 
Lakshmi used to dance has been decaying 
these last three years, and this year the rains 
brought great losses. So men speak. As the 
council has decided to give all the Tamils’ 
houses to the Europeans, and it has been pro¬ 
claimed by beat of tom-tom that the houses 
which have fallen down shall not be rebuilt, 
the anxiety is indescribable. I write biiefly 
what people are saying. 






Monday , November 25}- —[On a separate sheet 
is written :—‘ The diary was commenced on 
13th Karttigai, Bhava, corresponding to Mon¬ 
day, November 25.’ 2 ] 

Tuesday, November 26. 3 - —When I was in 
the sorting-godown this morning, M. Miran 
who was writing in the comptoir, having- 
learnt that I had come, called me in and asked 
me to sit down. He said, ‘ The rains and wind 
have done some damage in Nogapatam, Veda- 
1‘anyam and other sea-ports to the southward. 
On the banks of the Gadilam near Fort St. 
David, Cuddalore and Manjakuppam, a new 
; x tbwn sprang up during the French and English 
troubles, 4 and the rich built houses there to 
live in. The floods were so great that the in¬ 
habitants had to carry off their goods and 
escape to European and other houses on high 
ground. Some left their clothes, goods and 
money behind ; others saved their valuables. 
Things were carried away by the floods and 
buried, or left on other men’s ground. So 
there was much loss there. The floods 
Were only half as great in Vandipalaiyam, 
Tiruppappuliyur, Cuddalore, otc. ; but still 

1 13th Karttigai , Bhava. 

4 'After this occur rough notes relating to the period December 
These are printed as foot-notes under those dates. I think the 
j.° m pilation of the diary must have fallen into some confusion at this 
lne ’ probably from delay in writing up the rough notes. 
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much damage was done. No lives were lost as 
the floods came by day. It was published by 
beat of tom-tom that all property carried away 
by the floods should be restored to the proper 
owners,' under pain of punishment or fine. 
The French and English factories at Porto 
Novo have been washed away. There is thirty 
feet of water in the Dutch factory, so they are 
going to build a factory in the washing-place. 
Yesterday afternoon, M. Godeheu received a 
letter from our European at Porto Novo. He 
was talking to M. Dargy at table about build¬ 
ing a factory on some other site ; but they 
can’t do it; the Dutch are best at trade and 
building purposes ; the English may be half as 
good as the Dutch ; but the French are incapa¬ 
ble of trade or government or administration ; 
they lose their temper too easily. But I said 
nothing, except that if they did build a factory, 
it would soon be closed again.’ 

We also talked about painting taffetas, and 
the continuance of rain. He observed, ‘ There 
is little to do in the Fort even in fine weather ; 
and who will come in the rain ? He will not 
want you. You had better go.’ So, I took 
leave and wont to my office. 

Wednesday, November 27}— After coffee this 
morning, the Governor took me into his 


1 15th Kdrttigai, Bhava. 








cabinet and gave me a Turaiyur letter to be 
interpreted, as Madananda Pandit was not 
present. I interpreted it and he told me to get 
it translated into French. I agreed and took 
leave. It says, ‘ After your coming, I sent a 
dress of honour and six letters by a vakil. I 
have not received a reply to any .of them. All 
the poligars under Trichinopoly are obeying 
Muhammad ’All Khan, who is in the Fort there. 
I alone trusted the French to keep their word, 
and thought myself safe under their protec¬ 
tion. Eut Nandi Kaja and your Frenchmen 
have taken three lakhs of rupees from me, 

t thrice plundered my country, and then 
demanded more money as a nazar on your 
arrival as Governor. Although my country 
was ruined, I gave M. Maissin something by 
Paramananda Pillai. I will pay the balance. 
When this is so, with the help of my people 
Nandi Kaja proposes to collect forces and 
attack my country again. Write to Nandi 
Kaja and M. Maissin not to interfere with me.’ 

I sent for Mariadoss, 1 told him to get the letter 
translated into French and went to my office. 

Thursday, November 28 ? — This morning I 
Went to the Governor and gave him the French 
translation and the originals of the Turaiyur 

. . ! Probably Maridas Pillai, who was later on very active in supply- 

iiig French enquirers with information regarding Hindu antiquities 
Un d customs. See the Revue ffistorique de l' Tnde FranQaise , 1920. 

" Mtth Kdrttigai, Bhava. 
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letter given me yesterday for translation, as 
well as Nandi Kaja’s letter received on Novem¬ 
ber 16, and ordered to be translated into French, 
but which I had kept with me owing to the 
rains. He took them and told me to have a 
reply written to the Turaiyur Beddi in the 
following terms :—‘ I have instructed Nandi * 
Baja and M. Maissin, the commander, not to * 
meddle with you and you may be at peace.’ ’ I 
said I would bring it to-morrow morning, and 
explained that the coral merchants, whom hes 
had ordered me yesterday to bring, were 
suffering from fever. 

Friday , November 29 }—At three o’clock 
this afternoon one of the Governor’s peons 
came for me. When I went, M. Godoheu’s 
younger brother and M. Boy elleau said, ‘We 
sent for you by the Governor’s orders, as 
M. Guyonnet heard yesterday that M. Albert 
was detaining his wife and sons. A s Ganjam is 
in Vijayarama Baja’s country, please write In 
M. Godeheu’s name to Vijayarama Baja that * 
the two children should be delivered to the 
men who would bring a letter from M. Moracin 
at Masulipatam 3 . This is why we sent for 

1 17th Kdrttigai, Dhava. 

a The four Northern Circars had been ceded to B^sy at the 
end of 1753 : aud he was at this very time engaged in settling them. 
Vijayarama RAja had been allowed to rent the two circars of Jk 
Rajahmundry and Chicacole, in the latter of winch was Ganjam. 1 * 
But I can throw no further light on the incident. Albert may have *1 

been one of the vagrant Europeans in VijayarAma RAjA’s service. 
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you.’ I had the letter written accordingly in 
Persian by Madananda Pandit. The Gover¬ 
nor’s younger brother got the seal from 
the Governor and had the letter sealed. 
Then 1 took leave. The Governor at first 
refused to give the seal; but when M. 
Boyelleau was told, he ordered the contents to 
be written out [in French] on paper. The 
Governor’s younger brother then went again 
but returned without it as the Governor said 
that everything could be done to-morrow. 
The Governor was at last persuaded to give it 
as the Bunder messenger was about to set out. 
The seal was thus obtained after much trouble 
and returned again. In this trifling affair, the 
Governor did not trust even the Councillor. 
1 know not what he would have done in an 
important matter. 
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Tuesday, December 3 ?—As a truce was made 
between the English and French for three 
months from October 11, in order to arrange a 
peace, most of the sepoys, guards and troopers, 
etc., who had been posted in the several pargan- 
nahs, were discharged. The rest have not 
been paid for a month or a month and a half ; 
but there was none to question it. Five or 
six days ago they were summoned and 
told that their pay would be delivered 
when the rolls had been made up. I also 
hear that new enlistments have been ordered 
and the Pathans desired to send troops for 
their [camps]. I think that some difference 
must have arisen between the English and 
French about the peace-terms. It remains to 
be seen what happens. 

Wednesday , December 4 ?—This morning 
the Governor told me to interpret the letter 


1 21st Kdrttigai , Bhava. 
fl 22nd Kdrttigai , Bhava. 

Below are printed rough notes of the diary which occur earlier. 

The Tamil is most obscure in parts. “ On the morning of Wednesday, 
the 22nd, the Governor sent for M. Boyelleau and told him to pack in 
3 bags 1,400 rupees for Srirangam, 427 rupees and 6 fanams for Vrid- 
dhachalam and 248 rupees for Gingee, and have them despatched with 
letters. M. Boyelleau mentioned my jaghir to which the Governor 
replied; the Turaiyftr letter was sealed ; Shaikh Ibrahim asked 
whether the sowcars who owned elephants at Porto Novo might 
carry them out that way, and a reply was given 

At three o’clock in the afternoon of Wednesday, the 22nd, the 
Governor sent for me and told me to get the French letter for Nandi 
R&ja. translated into Telugu. 

As you are treating for peace with the English, kindly [ 1 * 

about my jaghir [ j.” 
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sent by the Pathans who have landed 
elephants at Porto Novo. They desire the 
amils to be ordered to collect only the usual 
customs on the route to Bhuvanagiri, etc., 
villages. The Governor told me to reply that 
the commander had been ordered to take only 
the usual customs, that the latter would give 
the necessary orders to the amils, and that 
therefore the amils could take away their 
elephants without trouble. It was written at 
once, sealed and given to head-peon. 

M. Boyelleau afterwards sent for me and 
gave me three small bags of rupees saying, 

‘ M. Godelieu told me to give you these to be 
sent to Srirangam, Vriddhachalam and 
Gingee. The bag of 1,400 and odd rupees is 
for the sick at Srirangam, the bag of 640 and 
odd for those at Vriddhachalam and that of 
248, for Gingee.’ After a short silence, 
M. Boyelleau said, ‘Peace is now being dis¬ 
cussed. Have you shown the Governor 
the parwana for your own and your son 
Annaswami’s jaghirs, and the killa and a 
mansab jaghir, which have been seized by the 
English ? ’ 1 I replied, ‘ I thought it would have 
been mentioned in February of last year when 
M. Dupleix sent to Sadras Father Lavaur (the 
Superior of St. Paul’s church), M. duBausset, 

1 These lands seem to have been near Chiugleput. Cf. Vol. VI, 
pp. ‘207-208 and 211 ; Vol. VII, p. 441. 
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M. Kerjean and other Europeans to discuss 
peace. Besides M. Godeheu has all the papers 
about it, so I thought it needless to say any¬ 
thing ; and I might be asked how I had 
learnt of the secret proceedings with the 
English respecting my jaghir and killa or I 
might be told that the parwana Would be . 
obtained when everything was settled. These < 
were the reasons of my waiting.’—‘You are 
wrong,’ he answered ; ‘ you must speak to 

him.’—‘ I will write it out in French and show 
it to you,’ I said. ‘ Never mind that,’ he 
replied, ‘ I will speak about it.’ He then went 
up to M. Godeheu, when the latter came out of 
his room, and spoke with him. M. Boyelleau 
afterwards told me that the Governor 
understood the whole matter, that I 
should be asked to show the parwana, and 
that M. Godeheu would settle the matter. 

M. Godeheu then went in again and 
M. Boyelleau departed. 

At three o’clock this afternoon two peons * 
came and said that the Governor wanted me. 




On my arrival, he came out of his room, and 
said, ‘ M. Boyelleau told you this morning to 
have three bags of rupees sent to Gingee, 
Srirangam and Vriddhachalam. The letters 
you received were his, not mine ; here are 
mine. Have them sent with the money to the 
three places. Did he give you a letter for 










Nandi Raja ? ’ I said, ‘No,’ and reminded him 
that he had said that he would give it me 
to-morrow morning. 1 1 will give it you 
at once,’ he said, and then, going in, had a 
letter mitten by his writer, M. Chevreau and 
gave it to me, telling me to write a letter to 
* Nandi Raja. I took it and said I would do 
so. He then took me into his ro'om and said, 
‘How can I he expected to know things unless 
you toll me ? ’ I replied, ‘ What have I failed 
to tell you that you have asked ? On your 
arrival, you and M. Boyelleau told me I was 
afraid of M. Dupleix, hut that my duty was to 
manage all affairs well as you had succeeded 
him. I agreed and wrote to Salabat Jang, Sau 
Bhaji Rao and other Deccan subahdars, to 
Ghazi-ud-din Khan at Delhi, to the Rajas of 
Tanjore and Mysore and their vakils, kille- 
dars, etc., and managed affairs here carefully. 
But afterwards in many matters J was not 
consulted, and, when I brought any affair to 
/.v your notice, you spoke indifferently. I did 
not know your mind, and therefore have kept 
quiet. I have delayed nothing.’ 

Thursday , December 5. 1 —At eight o’clock 
.this morning, I went to the Governor to tell 
him I had brought the Telugu translation of 

1 23rd Kdrttigciii Bhava. 4 

The rough notes say:- “On Thursday the 23rd Nandi Kaj&’s 
letter was sealed and given to his vakil.” 
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Baja. He gave me his seal to seal the letter 
with. After the letter had been sealed, he 
told me to give it to the Mysore vakil for 
despatch. Saying 1 would do so, I took and 
gave it to Madananda Pandit for Yenkatanara- 
nappa Ayyan. 1 

Saturday , December 7. 2 3 —At three o’clock 
this afternoon, I went to the Governor, as a 
peon said he wanted me. The Governor’s 


1 The rough notes give the following for Friday, for which day 
there is no transcript of the diary:—“ On Frifday] the 24th the 
Governor was let blood, so nobody visited him. I went to the Fort 
where I saw M. Miran, M. Cornet, etc., and then w r ent to my office. 

“ When Yinayaka Pillai was returning from Madras after despatch¬ 
ing M. Law, M. Law plundered the English villages on his way and 
ravished women ; hearing this news, the English sent 200 soldiers and 
500 foot against M. Law ; but the English troops had to return fruit¬ 
lessly as M. Law and his army had already gone, but they fcaught] 
Yin&yaka Pillai near the Tiruvattiswaran temple on his way to Pondi- 
chery. I hear that on learning this news, the Governor wrote to 
Madras at ten o’clock to-day. I heard of this the day before 
yesterday.” Cf. Madras Military Consultations, 1754, pp. 264 and 267. 

3 25th Kdrttigai , Bhava. 

The rough notes say—‘‘No one could go to the Governor on 
Saturday the 25th as he was unwell. I went to the Fort and thence to 
my office. 

“ He sent for me at three o’clock, and, giving me my letter from 
Nandi Baja, asked why there was one for me only. 4 That is usual,’ I 
said. He then asked me its contents. I said, ‘ An agreement was 
made to give two lakhs of rupees to M. Maissin for three months 
expenses for which one lakh’s worth of land was assigned on the banks 
of the Cauvery and the other lakh was assigned on [Turaiy6r]. But 
Paramanandan accepted some money from them and has spoiled the 
business, and now they say that the money need not be demanded but 
ask for a lakh of rupees in ready money.’ When I read this, he told 
me to get it translated into French. 

44 He then took me aside and said, 4 In a day or two, I will entrust 
all my affairs to you and follow your advice.’ I replied suitably.” 
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younger brother and Madananda Pandit were 
there. Giving me Nandi Raja’s letter, he 


„ asked to whom it was addressed. ‘ To me,’ 
I replied, and he asked why there was no 
letter for him. I answered that it was usual 
; to write to me with instructions to report the 
contents to him. ‘ Tell me its contents,’ he 
said. I interpreted it as follows :—‘ M. Fla- 
court and your dubaslies here have prevented 
me from collecting money from the poligars, 
though I agreed to pay your expenses. There¬ 
fore I wish to depart. Ramalinga Pillai 
(Arumpatai Pillai’s man) Paramanandan and 
M. Placourt have ventured to receive money 
from the poligar of Turaiyur for settling the 
affair for one lakh of rupees instead of two 
as previously determined. I am being much 
troubled for an agreement not to interfere in the 
affair of that palaiyam. I have agreed. Thus 
the affairs of State are being ruined by these 
men’s plundering and greed. You do not know 
this, and even when I write, you do not believe. 
Even after Paramananda Pillai was seized 
and sent away for his ill behaviour, Ramalinga 
Eillai and M. Flacourt have continued to spoil 
all business. If others are appointed with 
Proper orders in their place, I will continue ; 
otherwise I shall depart. Inform the Governor 
• of this.’ 
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me to get the letter translated into French, 
and, having dismissed Madananda Pandit, he 
took me into a room and said, ‘ I am going to 
ask you about a certain affair. You must tell 
me the truth.’ I said I would. He continued, 

4 Have not the former Governors here made 1 
money ? I also want to make money, but by <> 
fair means. None but you can get money for 
me. When M. Lenoir was Governor, he 
satisfied the merchants and people and sought 
the Company’s profit, and himself gained 
much. All this is well-known in Europe. 

M. Dumas made money somehow. But after 
my arrival, I learnt that M. Dupleix’ injustice 
was notorious. Certainly I do not want to 
make money as he did ; but help me to get 
money like M. Lenoir and M. Dumas.’ He 
added much more. I replied, 4 M. Lenoir was 
freely offered presents by the merchants and 
people on his name-day, New Year’s day, etc. 

The Company’s merchants would offer him 
presents to have their contracts settled easily, 
but he sternly refused to receive them. They 
would then offer small presents and even 
these he would sometimes refuse. But he 
never received bribes. In the Mocha trade, 
he made large profits, but he did not get much 
in other ways. M. Dumas made money both 
by trade and by other means ; and you know **• 1 
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how M. Dupleix got his wealth.’ He replied) 

‘ Trade is not flourishing at present, so I 
cannot make money like M. Lenoir. I must 
try to get money like M. Dumas.’ I answered', 

‘ You know the whole state of the trade. As 
for the country affairs, they must be managed 

L carefully. When you seized Papayya Pillai, 
you did not keep the country accounts and 
leases under your own control, but managed 
affairs by M. Delarche and Ranga Pillai 
(M. Dupleix’ writer) who could not manage 
affairs successfully. When Papayya Pillai 
was imprisoned, all were alarmed and offered 
to arrange for 6 lakhs of rupees; but no 

* 

advantage was taken of this, so the amount 
was lost. Moreover in collecting rents and 
revenues from the country, everybody made 
money, and thus no money came in. There 
are two kinds of sibbandis, pur ana 1 sibbandi, 
and kumald sibbandi ; for the latter people 
were allowed by you an eighth or a quarter of 
what was collected. Thus the Company’s 
business was spoiled in all kinds of ways. 
But you do not make money like M. Dupleix, 
and in your time, neither the Company nor 
you have gained, though others have eaten.’— 
‘ Who can be blamed for the past ? ’ he asked. 
‘ Henceforward, I will do as you say. The 


' \ 


Literally, ‘old.’ 

15 


2 Literally, 1 help.’ 


\ 
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Company’s business must proceed, but at tbe 
same time, I must make something by proper 
means. Consider and tell me what I should 
do.’—‘ I will,’ I said. 

When we were talking thus, M. Clouet, the 
Secretary who accompanied him, entered. So 
he said, ‘ Come to-morrow when I shall be at 
leisure.’ So I took leave and went to the 
sorting-godown. As it was cloudy, I went 
to my office and then came home. 

Thursday , December 12 }—This morning, 
the Governor after dressing, inspected the Fort 
.gates, etc., where the European guards are 
posted and returned to the Fort. I salaamed. 
He acknowledged it and went upstairs to take 
coffee with the Europeans. 

When he had dismissed them, ho took me 
into his room and said, ‘ I and Mr. Sauuders 
will return to Europe in February as peace 
cannot be concluded here between the English 
and the French. When M. Dumas and 
M. Lenoir were Governors, they made money 
before returning to Europe. I want to make 
something too before I go. I am told that 
M. Dumas forced people to give him something 
when he departed for Europe. Is that true ? ’ 
I replied, ‘ It is true that he made money and 
returned, but not that he asked people to give 


1 1st Mdrgali, Bhava. 
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hi in money. When the Marathas under 
Raghoji Bhonsla and Fatteh Singh cut off 
Dost ’Ali Khan in 1740, the Arcot people took 
refuge here owing to the troubles; upwards of 
10,000 pagodas were collected for their support 
from the nobles who belonged to the subahdar 
and others- outside ; but many of those who 
had come in had departed. I do not know if the 
amounts were entered in the Company’s or in 
his own accounts. [It is not possible] now to 
get money like that. For tho last ten years 
there have been the English troubles ; till 
now trade has been bad, seasons poor, and 
people have been living on what they have 
saved, or have run into debt, and have kept 
at home. Ten or a dozen live meanly ; tho 
rest would have nothing to live on, but for 
the country revenues and tho sepoys. If 
these means failed, you would see the state of 
affairs. The town flourished under M. Lenoir ; 
but now the people have departed ; the houses 
are falling into ruins ; when you drive out, 
you can see nothing but mud walls.’ He 
replied, ‘ I must get something ; you must find 
some way.’ I replied, ‘ For tho last three 
years, tho country business, and that of the 
merchants and the mint-people were not 
managed through me by M. Dupleix, but 
through his wife. So I cannot arrange 
matters as I like. If affairs are managed 
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through me, the Company’s dubash, as in the 
time of M. Martin, I will help you without 
creating complaints and settle everything in 
two months.’—‘ Very well,’ he replied, ‘ we 
will talk about it when you come to-morrow.’ 

M. Clouet then brought a letter of which 
he wished to speak to the Governor, so I 
took leave, went to the sorting-godown and 
thence came home. As he has to settle affaiis 
in Europe with Mr. Saunders, he wants to 
make as much money as possible by fair means. 
We shall see what happens to-morrow. 

Wednesday , December 18}— At six o’clock 
this morning, M. Godeheu, his younger brother 

M. Clouet, M. Delarche, M. Sornay and other 
Europeans drove out to inspect the French 
army encamped near Pirambai; they then 
inspected the Valudavur fort that ‘has been 
destroyed, and directed M. Delarche and 
M. Sornay to rebuild the fort. After taking 
food, they went to Tiruvengadapuram at half¬ 
past seven in the evening, where they conferred 
with M. du Bausset, M. Guillard, etc., who 
had been there [for the Last] 13 days. [They] 
took dinner there, and returned. 

Saturday , December 21. 2 —I hear that Raza 
Sahib, ’All Naqi Beg and Gowhar Baba 


7th Mdrgali , Bhava . 


3 10th Mdrgali , Bhava. 
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Klhuddus Beg have been visiting M. Delarche 
about raising some money. 


This morning Mysore Venkatanaranappa 
Ayyan accompanied me to M. Godeheu 
General Avargal. We went upstairs at half- 
past eight. He was taking coffee. When he 
had dismissed an Englishman who.came here to 
see him on his way from Fort. St. David to 
Madras *, he asked me what news there was. I 
gave him the Telugu translation of the French 
draft he had written to Nandi Raja the evening 
of the day before yesterday, and said that 
it could be sealed. I also gave him the French 
translation he had ordered of the Persian letter 
received from Nandi Raja on the 14th, together 
with the razinama 1 2 given by the Marak- 
kayars 3 of Porto Novo for the land given 
north of Porto Novo for a factory in the place 
of the one washed away, and its French trans¬ 
lation. The Governor then turned to Yen¬ 
katanaranappa Ayyan and asked whether the 
4. account written by Mr. Saunders, the Governor- 
General of Madras, about Nandi Raja’s occu¬ 
pation of Tinnevelly were correct. Venkata¬ 
naranappa Ayyan replied, ‘ The Tinnevelly 
country was conquered in February or March 

1 1 suppose Palk or Vansittart, who were arranging the terms of the 

Provisional Treaty. See Military Consultations , 1754, p. 277 

3 Confirmation of an agreement. 

3 Tamil-speaking Mussalmans. See Thurston’s Castes and Tribes. 
Vol. V, p . 1. 
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1751, and we liave held it for the last three 
years and ten months. If they can prove that 
we took it during the truce, we will bear any 
punishment you please to impose.’ 1 M. Gode- 
heu replied, ‘ Well, it matters not what they 
write. I have now written to M. Maissin to 
enquire into it fully and I have written also 
to your Nandi Kaja. I shall give it sealed. 
You had better also write and get a reply.’ 

He then asked Venkatanaranappa Ayyan 
if bales of cloth had really been stopped 
and the Madura fort attacked. The other 
replied, ‘ If Madura fort were in Muhammad 
’Ali Khan’s possession and we attacked it, we 
should be responsible ; but when we and 
Muhammad ’Ali Kh&n were one, ’Alam Khan, 
a Pathan of Chanda Sahib’s seized it; after 
Chanda Sahib’s death, Muhammad ’Ali Khan 


1 This account differs materially from those with which I am 
acquainted elsewhere. For example, Dr. Wilson writes (Or me MSS.- 
Varioii8, XV, p. 33) :—“ Soon after the Nabob marched from Trichino. 
poly \i.e., July, 1752], the Maisour General sent a party to take 
possession of Madura ; which was taken from him again about the 
beginning of December by the Maravans; who, though in friendship 
with us, are like to keep it for themselves until we are in a better 
capacity to call-them to an account.” On October 29, 1754, Heron 
wrote : — “I am told by the Nabob that he has received accounts that 
Coke Saib with some of the Mysore horse aod Seapoys are endea¬ 
vouring to raise disturbances in the Madura country, that some of 
their straggling horse have plundered Tinnevelly, which has been in 
his [i.e., the Nawab’s] possession some time past.” Military Consul¬ 
tation*, 1754, p. 258. The Mysoreans may have taken the country 
before the truce, and also been dispossessed before that event. Earlier 
in 1754 they were asking English help to obtain possession of these I 
districts. 





and the English attacked it but retired without 
success . 1 Then M. Dupleix wrote saying that 
help should be given lest ’Alam Khan’s enemies 
should capture the place. His letter had no 
effect, and a body of Pathans captured it. 
From that time, the country was held neither 
by Muhammad ’All Khan nor by -the Eno-lish 
nor by the French, but by him . 2 Before the 
truce was made, we sent troops who seized 
some of the country, and besieged the fort. 
But for these three months, we have not fought 
at all. Taking advantage of this, Muhammad 
’All Khan, with other enemies and the Pathans 
treacherously attacked our army, at a time 
when no attack should have been made on 
Tmnevelly fort, slew our chief sardars and a 
few of our men, and captured the fort. This 
has already been written to you, and the 
French translation also contains it. If you 
enquire narrowly whether it was captured now 
or before, you will learn whether the English 
' and Muhammad ’All Khan’s words are 'true 
or ours. If our words are false, wo will 
submit to any punishment.’ He said yet 
more, adding, ‘ The English and Muhammad 


1 This must refer to Cope’s attack in 1750, before ChandA SftMhV 
de,tt. I do not think th. E.gU.h po. ti.ip.Wd 
Southern Countnes between that and Heron’s expedition in 17 « 
ButtheHawab alleged that the Pathan leaders-mentioned belol^ 
had acknowledged him. See Orme, Vol. I, p. 399 . 

8 i.e., one of the Pathan leaders. 
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’All Khan can never be trusted. They only 
write to deceive you.’—‘I know all this, 
M. Godeheu replied, ‘ and have written to 
M. Maissin to ascertain and inform me what 
happened about the Tinnevelly country, the 
Madura fort, etc., from beginning to end. I 
have also written about it to your Raj 4. But 
why has any one written to Mr. Saunders that 
hales of cloth have been stopped? n He replied, 

‘ I cannot tell. I must write before I say 
anything about it. It must certainly have 
happened before these last three months ; yet, 
I cannot say without making enquiries.’ Here 
[the Governor] went into his cabinet, and said, 

‘ You seem to trust Muhammad ’Ali Khan, 
although you were betrayed into your present 
difficulties when you trusted him before. I 
hear that discussions are going on between your 
Raja and Muhammad ’Ali Khan. a If you do 
this, believe mo, you will certainly fall into the 
well.’ Mysore V enkatanaranappa Ayyan said, 

‘ His proposals and the replies of those in the 
fort 3 were at once communicated to you ; and 
the matter was decided by your advice. 
Nothing has been done without consulting you. 
The Raja considers you as second only to God.’ 

* Possibly cloth coming from Salem. The French Correspondence 
for 1754 is wanting, so the reference to Saunders’ letter cannot be 
checked. 

2 See above, p. 118, n. 1. 

* 6fc, of Trichinopoly. 
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The Governor replied that this was mere talk 
which had not been proved by action. ‘ How 
have we behaved ? ’ he asked. [The Governor] 
replied, ‘ It is five months since my arrival. 
What have you given me except words ? I 
will presently examine the accounts of M. 
Dupleix’ time. In spite of repeated demands 
for the monthly expenses of the army, you 
have done nothing; you promise anything, 
-but there is no result.’ When M. Godcheu 
spoke thus at great length, Venkatanaranappa 
Ayyan said, ‘ If you will only say what 
monthly sum must be paid, I will have it 
paid every month from to-day.’ M. Godeheu 
asked him if M. Dupleix had not given a state¬ 
ment of what was to bo paid every month. 
The vakil replied, ‘ I do not know what writing 
he may have given you ; but by the agreement 
between us and him, no definite payment was 
fixed. The soldiers and sepoys sent to us were 
to be counted and paid what was due. Since 
then they have not been counted, nor has a 
balance been struck. That may be considered 
when the accounts are settled.’ The Governor 
replied, ‘ I will do nothing in your affair unless 
you pay .on the spot. If you do, I will protect 
you from every wind and act as you desire. 
If you do not, I will recall my troops, and this 
will cause troubles in your country and fort. 
I have said nothing of this in my letter ; you 
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must write without fail.’ He spoke thus in 
much detail, sealed his letter to Nandi Raja, 
and dismissed him. The vakil said that he 
would write and get a reply, and, having 
asked me to write a letter as usual and send 
Damma Pandit, departed after speaking about 
other affairs. The Governor went to church 
on account of the festival and I went to my 
office. 

Thursday , December 26 }—The Governor 
sent for me at six o’clock last evening, but I 
sent word by his messenger that I was ill. 
Thereupon he sent a message by Ella Pillai 
that presents had come from Balaji Rao (Bhaji 
Rao’s son) which must be received this 
morning, and that therefore music, nautch- 
people and [lancers], must be prepared. Ella 
Pillai said that he had given orders to the 
Nayinar, and added that I was to be present 
at six o’clock. 

Before going to the Governor this morning, 
I looked at the French writing, among my 
papers, about the ceremonies used the last time 
that presents came from Bhaji Rao’s son in 
the time of M. Dupleix. On that occasion, 
M. Delarche, M. Albert and I wont with music, 
dancing-people, the naubat, standard-bearers 
and [cloths] to the Saram tank, where the 


loth Mdrgali, Bhava, 
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presents were kept ; they were brought to the 
Governor ; Sanaa Rao the vakil'also came ; and 
when the Governor received the presents, a 
salute of 15 guns was fired ; the vakil was 
asked to sit down while inquiries were made 
regarding the Raja’s welfare ; and was sent to 
his lodgings with orders to be supplied with 
provisions ; and when he was sent back, he 


was given cloth, etc. I gave [the Governor] 
this French writing, and explained matters. 
He took it and said, ‘ I will do the same 
as before.’ So I went with M. Itta and 
M. Romain, with my palankin, standards, 
^ lancers, horns, drums, head-peons, chobdars, 
the Nayinar and the standards, etc., of Muzafllar 
Khan’s son 1 who has been brought up by 
Hasan-ud-din Khan. The presents were in a 
tent pitched near the tulip-tree by the Madras 
gate. They are :—A. dress of honour, four 
jewels and a sword for the Governor ; and a 
dress of honour, four jewels and a [? dagger] 
for the Governor’s younger brother. These 
were carried in a palankin to the Fort with 
every mark of honour, and there presented 


to the Governor and his younger brother. 
Dilawar Khan, Muzaffar Klian’s man, who 
came with the presents, visited the Governor. 
A salute of 15 guns was fired. 



1 Muzaffar Khan, i.e M Shaikh ’Abd-ul-rahman, had been granted, 
or had assumed, the Fish Standard. 
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Madananda Pandit opened Balaji Rao’s 
Persian letter and read it to M. Delarche who 
interpreted it to the Governor as follows :— 4 1 
have heard that M. Dupleix has gone home and 
that you have taken his place. Let our friend¬ 
ship continue as in the time of M. Dupleix. 
Moreover let Muzaffar Khan and Hasan-ud- «j 
din Khan retain their jaghirs with the Fish 
standard, covered palankin and other honours. 

It is proposed to give the daughter of Mu’in- 
ud-din khan, killedar of Surat, in marriage to 
Haidar ’All Khan, Muzaffar Khan’s nephew, 
and arrangements are being made for it. Lot 
Muzaffar Khan’s wife and children therefore 
be sent.’ When this had been interpreted, the 
Governor said that lie would do as ho was 
desired. 

The Governor also told M. Delarche that 
he would continue the jaghir and other marks 
of honour. The latter said to Baqir Miyan, 
who has been brought up by Hasan-ud-din 
Khan, 4 The Governor has granted you the 
jaghir and other marks of respect according 
to° the letter. Thank him.’ He did accord¬ 


ingly. 

Then Madananda Pandit 


read Muzaffar 


Khan’s Persian letter to M. Delarche who 
interpreted it as follows: " M. Lussy and 

Rumi Khan told many falsehoods to Salabat 
Jang and unjustly carried away 5 [lakhs’ 








worth] of property, 1 though they themselves 
have made 30 or 40 lakhs in many ways. 
Rumi Khan has made ten or twelve lakhs. 
Lot my children be sent for Haidar ’Ali Khan’s 
marriage. The rest will be learnt from my 
statement.’ M. Dclarche added that Muzaifar 
Klian had informed Balaji Rao of the 
Governor’s arrival, fired salutes and distri¬ 
buted sugar. 

Muzaifar Khan’s French letter to the 
Governor, which was then read, was as 
follows:—‘ Since I loft Malie, I fought for the 
Company at Madras, then against the English 
, . Avho attacked Pondichory, thirdly against 
Anwar-ud-din Khan in support of Hidayafc 
Muhi-ud-din Khan and Chanda Sahib ; and 
fourthly I marched against Tan j ore. After that 
I followed Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan when 
ho attacked the poligars of Cuddapah and 
Kandanur, and even marched to Aurangabad. 
Let inquiries be made about M. Bussy’s debt 
to me and let the amount be recovered for me.’ 
As the letter did not mention the sending of 
Muzaifar Khan’s children and the grant of his 
[jaghir], etc., the Governor did not believe 
what M. Dclarche had reported, and abruptly 


1 Presumably belonging to Muzaifar Khan. It was perhaps seized 
when Muzaffar Kh&u suddenly deserted Salabat Jung’s for Balaji 
Han’s pervice. Rumi Kh&n was Bussy’s dhv&n, who was killed in 

i tea. 
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said that Muzaffar Khan’s children would not • 
be sent as his letter said nothing about them. 
Moreover in the presence of Muzaffar Khan’s 
son (adopted son of Hasan-ud-din Khan) who 
was sitting opposite, when his message was 
spoken of, the Governor frowned and said 
that his marriage could be celebrated here and 
that there was no need to send him to Surat. 

I think he was angry at his present being 
worth but 50 rupees, and his brother’s but 40 ; 
while Muzaffar Khan’s present to Iiasan-ud-din 
Khan’s son consisted of bright and precious 
jewels from Burhanpur and a sword, and were 
delivered to the Governor before they were 
received and worn, so that he perceived they 
were more costly than his. Their own dresses 
of honour were worth but 100 rupees each, but 
[the young Muhammadan’s] was worth 600. 

I do not think he will help Muzaffar Khan’s 
business in future. 

Moreover Dilawar Khan who escorted the 
presents, told M. Delarche in Hindustani that, 
if ho were sent as the Governor’s vakil to 
Balaji Rao, he would do whatever he wished. 

As M. Delarche does not know Hindustani but 
only Persian, he told the Governor that our 
vakil wished to remain with Balaji Rao and 
Balaji Rao’s vakil to remain hero. The Gover¬ 
nor shook his head but said nothing. 
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The Governor then gave me the letters to 


be translated into French and returned to him. 
He also gave me Balaji Bao’s letter to Baza 
Saliib (Chanda Sahib’s son) for delivery. 
M. Delarche then said to me, ‘ Muzaffar Khan’s 
people have Balaji Bao’s presents for Baza 
Sahib. Let them be placed, Senhor Banga 
Pillai, in a palankiu and taken to him, with all 
marks of honour, and conduct Hasan-ud-din 
Khan’s son to him. So you shall attain great¬ 
ness.’ In spite of his compliments, I wanted 
to ask the Governor before doing so unusual a 
thing, but as M. Delarche had said it was the 
Governor’s order, I feared the former would be 
' angry. Therefore I said nothing, for fear of 
needlessly incurring his anger, and, going 
downstairs, proceeded to the sorting-godown, 
and M. Delarche went to his comptoir. 


Madananda Pandit followed me ; and I 
said, ‘ You know it is not usual to take out 
the flag and palankiu like this. Ask 
a M. Delarche plainly about it.’ He replied, 
‘ I know all this has already been settled by 
the Governor, so it is useless to ask further. 

‘ Are we sure of that ? ’ I asked. ‘ We should 
be on the safe side if we ascertained. As we 
were talking thus, M. Delarche, Avho had got 
into his coach to drive away, stopped it, called 
me and said, * Senhor Banga Pillai, the Gover¬ 
nor has ordered you to take the palankiu, flag, 
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etc. So’ you must do this.’—‘ Shall I ask the 
Governor about it ? ’ I asked.—‘ You need not,’ 
he replied, 4 1 have already obtained his orders 
about it.’—‘ If you say so, it shall bo done,’ 

I answered ; and putting the dresa of honour 
worth 60 rupees and the letter for Btaza Sahib 
(Chanda Sahib’s son) in a palankin, I took 
them to Chanda Sahib’s house with all marks ' 
of honour. 

I heard to-day that Nandi Baja had sent 
M. Delarche a shield with its handle set with 
emeralds, a cross-hilted dagger encrusted with 
emeralds and rubies, a pearl necklace, a tobacco- 
pipe set with small emeralds and rubies, with 

a 

other costly jewels and a dress of honour, with 
a request to help him in his affairs. Mysore 
Venkatanaranappa Ayyan only told me about 
the dross of honour, but Madananda Pandit 
said a pendant and a dross of honour. I have 
tlms heard three stories, but I think that the 
first is true. We shall see in two or three 
days. 

Sunday , Decern be)' 29 ?—All the councillors 
but M. Barthelemy, the officers, etc., woro 
with the Governor when I went to him this 
morning. I gave him the French translations 
of Nandi Baja’s letter received on the 23rd 
together with Imam Sahib’s niece’s letter from 


1 isth Afargali, Bhava. 
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Yaludavur, and the Turaiyur poligar’s letter 
received at one o’clock yesterday. Having 
read them, he gave them to M. Chevreau his 
under secretary, and put the originals into his 
avashi. 1 

As it was nine o’clock he went to church to 
hear mass and after returning,, ordered rice, 
coconuts, plantains, bread, etc., to be brought, 
and watched for an hour the feeding of the 
single-tusked elephant given by Nandi Raja 
and that given by Raza Sahib. He also 
watched them picking up rupees and giving 
them to the driver. Afterwards, as he was 
going upstairs M. Dusaussaye showed him 
some letters. When he had gone upstairs, 
M. Delarche reported the death of Hirasat 
Khan of Satghar and told him that a letter of 
condolence should be written. As Hirasat 
Khan married Raza Sahib’s sister, the follow¬ 
ing gentlemen, M. du Bausset, M. Dusaussaye 
and himself were to visit and condole with 
Raza Sahib. Hirasat Khan had no sons, but 
four daughters. His son by a slave-girl is but 
young, and he has no brothers, so Murtaza ’Ali 
Khan of Yellore hoped to seize Satghar when 
Hirasat Khan was ill. A letter was also to 
he written to Mr. Saunders, Governor of Madras, 
to order ’Abd-ul-wahab Khan, the subahdar of 


17 


1 Unidentified. 
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Arcot, not to attack Satghar or do any harm. 1 
Thus M. Delarche obtained orders for letters 
to be written and had them despatched. I 
learnt all this and then went to my office. 

At four o’clock this afternoon the Governor 
sent for me. I went ; and Madananda Pandit 
was also present. Four letters had come from 
Nandi Raja, two for him and two for me. 
Giving me my letters, the Governor told me 
to report the contents of his. One of them 
says :—‘ I am highly pleased with your kind 
letter desiring me to remain in peace at Sri- 
rangam, promising to send many soldiers, 
munitions of war, shot, etc., and to see that my 
affairs prosper, but desiring mo to pay what I 
owe you so that it may be used for your needs. 
This sincere and loving letter has dispelled all 
my anxiety, and has rejoiced me more than if 
I had been given the dominion of the world.’ 
The second letter says :—‘ I will pay every 
month the cost of the large army and supplies 
you promise to send. Moreover I will pay the 
former dues according to the accounts. Let 
troops and munitions be sent without delay. 
The English and Muhammad ’All Khan are 
full of deceit. You should destroy them by 
any means you can. The former Governors 


1 The English agreed. Letter from Saunders to Godeheu, January 
9,1755. French Correspondence, 1755, No. 2. 
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were appointed by the Company ; but you 
were the Thing’s minister 1 before you were 
appointed Governor here and have come to 
settle affairs and achieve victory. Therefore 
success will always attend you, and niv affairs 
also will prosper. I have written to our vakil 
\ Yenkatanaranappa Ayyan about other matters 
* ■ of which he will inform you.’ When I report¬ 
ed the contents, he replied, ‘ He only gives 
promises and many'words. These five months 
ever since I came here, 1 have got nothing.’ 
Thus he spoke at length, and I replied. He 
told me to get the letters translated into French. 

He then said, ‘The Second and the other 
Councillors do whatever they please. I do not 
like this, for I do not hear what is going on. 
Henceforth nothing should bo done without 
my orders.’ He spoke emphatically and at 
length. I replied, ‘ You were [now] but now, 
have learnt the customs here ; so everything 
will now be done under your orders.’ I then 
1 went to my office. 

Later I went to Chanda Sahib’s house to 
condole with him about Hirasat Khan’s death, 
and came home. On my way, I met M. De- 
larche, M. du Bausset and M. [Dusaussaye] 
returning from their visit. 


> Godeheu had been a Director of the Company but never, I think, 
in the King's employment. 
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Tuesday , December 31 }—The Europeans are 
saying that, according to the agreement for a 
truce for three months from October to Decem¬ 
ber, M. Clouet is carrying a letter to say that 
there shall be no war for 18 months from 
January, until we receive orders from Europe 
about it ; he will arrive in four days with an 
agreement to this effect. So there will be no 
war. 1 2 

The Bishop of Mylapore says that Bhaji 
Rao is coming. 

1 20th M&rgali, Bhavci. 

2 Clouet and Tobin carried to Madras the French copy of the 
Treaty signed by Godeheu. See Military Consultations , 1754, p. 289. 
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JANUARY 1755. 

Thursday , January 2 }—The Governor sent 
for me this morning. He said, ‘ According to 
the writing about the office of dubash, I will 
order all but the Europeans, namely, Tamils, 
Muhammadans and all Indians, to obey you 
as their master ; and report the news to you. 
Attend therefore to the Company’s business 
faithfully and behave so as to bring gain and 
glory to the Company which has suffered 
greatly.’ I replied, ‘ With the Governor’s 
favour, I will work for the Company’s gain as 
you desire. My actions shall satisfy you. 
What more can I say to your command to act 
faithfully ? ’ He smiled. 

He then ordered me to come at eleven 
o’clock with the headmen and the Company’s 
servants ; so I went to my office and sent peons 
for the several people. 

The Governor gave M. Boyelleau an order 
on M. Miran for a sarpech , kalgi turra and 
jewels set with precious stones, two pieces of 
fine broad-cloth and two pieces of cloth of gold 
woven in silk, to be given as presents to me. 
He then called the master-gunner and told him 
to fire a salute of 15 guns. 


A#' 


1 22ncl Mdrgali , Bhava. 
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At eleven o’clock I ’went to the lort with 
the headmen and the Company’s servants and 
presented them to the Governor with their 
New Year’s gifts according to custom. This 
done, he summoned the Company’s servants 
the Arumpatai (Vinayaka Pillai), 1 Kama- 
chandra Ayyan of the Beach, the mint-people, 
the tobacco- godown people, the manager of 
Bapu Bao’s choultry, the people living outside 
the Fort, Rangappa Mudali, the amaldar of the 
Country, the Company’s merchants, the Nayi- 
nar and other headmen—and said, ‘ Henceforth 
you need not report news to me, hut go to Ranga 
Pillai and do as he orders. Whoever does not, 
will be fined or otherwise punished.’ Having 
given this order, he gave me the presents men¬ 
tioned above, with rosewater and pan supdri. 
Then a salute of 15 guns was fired from the 
Fort. The Governor told me to visit the 
councillors and show them the presents before 
going home. I thanked him, and, according 
to his orders, visited the Second and other 
councillors with music, dancers and actors and 
accompanied by the Company s servants and 
headmen, and paid my respects. They were 
highly pleased and congratulated me, gH ing 
me rosewater and pan supavi before dismissing 
me. M. Delarche alone sent word that he was 


1 Bee Vol. IV, p. 341, n M supra. 
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busy and would see me to-morrow or the day 
after, so I did not visit him. Then I came 
home with the same marks of honour and all 
visited me with presents. I distributed rose¬ 
water and pan supari and dismissed them. 

Sunday, January 5 }—I went to the Fort 
this morning and thence to the room up-stairs 
where were Monsieur Charles Robert Godeheu, 
the Governor and Commander-in-chief, the 
Commissary M. Barthelemy, M. Guillard and 
others of Council, together with M. Clouet. I 
paid my respects. Then they all held a Coun¬ 
cil in the Governor’s room except M. Clouet, 
who walked up and down outside. After¬ 
wards the Governor and the rest went to the 
Church where the Europeans were drawn up 
with drums beating and with a new white 
flag, a red and white flag, and a white and blue 
flag, four 2 in all. The Governor and Council 
boro these flags into the Church, whore they 
heard mass and the flags were blessed, all 
praying that God might bless and prosper 
them by reason of the two years’ peace con¬ 
cluded between the English and French, who 
are no longer to strive one with the other, but 
to unite if the Marathas and Muhammadans 
should attack from the north. After offering 


1 25th Margali Bhava. 


2 Sic . 
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devout prayers, for God’s protection, they came 
out, and a proclamation written on large paper 
was read aloud as follows:—‘Until news 
arrives of a settlement between the English and 
French in Europe, no one shall take up arms 
for 18 months. We and the English are to join 
against other enemies.’ All then wished the 
King of France long life and a salute of 21 
guns was fired. Then the Governor, the 
Bishop of Cochin-China and the Councillors, 
after witnessing the service at the Church, 
went upstairs, and all paid their respects to 
the Bishop. When they were about to take 
coffee, I went with the Company’s merchants. 
When the Governor came out to us, we paid our 
respects. He exchanged compliments cheer¬ 
fully and said, ‘ We have made peace for 18 
months, so all may live in quiet. Merchants, 
inhabitants, travellers and everyone need 
fear nothing.’ I then replied, ‘ After your 
arrival all disturbances ceased ; and wo shall 
have peace for 18 months, without any troubles, 
so that men may live happily. But during 
the late troubles, many lost their wealth, and 
many have perished. As you have thus 
restored happiness to us, you have earned 
everlasting glory both in India and Europe. 
We thus paid our compliments. 

Perumukkal Miyan Sahib’s letter to the 
Governor says ‘ I depend on your friendship. 
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The English have seized some of your jaghirs, 
and Muhammad ’Ali Khan others. Some of 
my jaghirs have also been taken. Only a little 
is left. M. Sornay damages my saltpans in 
the middle of the river, by causing nets to be 
spread. Let me he protected from his troubles.’ 
He told me to come at six o’clock with a, French 
translation, and added that as he was our 
friend, we should -assist him in his troubles. 
I took leave and went to my office. 

Monday , January 6 . 1 — As Yenkatanara- 
nappa Ayyan, the Mysore vakil, was waiting 
with the two letters from Nandi Raja, I went 
upstairs with him. The Governor, M. Barthe- 
lemy, M. Boyelleau, the Governor’s younger 
brother, M. Clouet, etc., were sauntering about 
the southern hall. The vakil paid his respects 
and delivered the two letters. The Governor 
asked him if I had told him yesterday’s news 
about the conclusion of peace. ‘ Yes, sir,’ he 
replied ; and the Governor said to him, ‘ Ever 
since I came here five or six months ago, I have 
been waiting, but you have offered for my 
satisfaction nothing better than vain boasts. 
How long am I to wait ? I must replenish 
my money-chest while I am drawing out of it. 
We and the English have concluded peace for 
18 months.’ 


IH 


26th Mdrgali , Bharu. 
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Monday, January 13} —I hear to-day that 
Sau Bhaji Kao is at Adoni five stages this side 
of the Kistna on his march towards the 
Carnatic, and that letters have come saying 
that he will visit Kumbakonam for the Malid- 
makham . 1 2 I also hear that Salabat Jang is 
pursuing him to prevent his entering the 
Carnatic ; but all will happen according to 
God’s will. 3 

Tuesday, January 14} —A chobdar came 
this morning and said that the Governor 
wanted me. When I went, he gave me Yeli- 
gotti Bangaru Yachama Nayakkan’s letter of 
congratulations. I informed him that the 
letter congratulated him on his appointment 
as Governor, with the following presents :— 
One muhamudi 5 ; one sash ; one “ Molcashy ” 
turban ; one sarpech ; one kattani 6 ; two mus¬ 
lin upper cloths ; [besides] seven jewels. 

Ho then gave me two letters from the Raja 
of Pegu and his minister, telling me to inter¬ 
pret them. The first says, ‘ I am highly 
pleased with your letter and presents sent by 
M. Bruno. I am sending by him what you 


1 4th Tai , Bhava. 

2 A festival recurring once in twelve years at Kumbakonam, where 
special rites in honour of Siva are performed. 

3 See Orme, Yol. I, p. 404. 

* 5th Tai , Bhava. 

fi See p. 3 supra. 

fl A cloth of mixed silk and cotton. 
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wish and an elephant as a present.’ I thus 
reported the contents of the Raja’s letter ; the 
minister’s says that three elephants have been 
sent. The Governor observed, ‘ M. Bruno’s 
letter does not mention the elephants. Why 
is that ? Well, bring a French translation of 
them.’ Then I took leave, and after attending 
the Simantham Kalyanam 1 2 3 at Uppittu Sam- 
bayyan’s house, came home. 

Naro Pandit, Muhammad ’All Khan’s vakil, 
and a dubasli (I do not know his name) write 
from Trichinopoly that after conferring with 
M. Maissin at Srirangam, they went to Nandi 
Raja and discussed the money agreement, but 
that he would not accept it, and more than 
once objected to the faithless conduct towards 
him of Muhammad ’All Khan and of the 
English. 

Thursday, January 16 ?—A Company’s peon 
came and told me at seven o’clock this morning 
that tlio Governor wanted me. As I must go 
whenever the Governor calls me, I took my 
prescribed food 1 and went at eight o clock to 
the Fort, where I visited the Governor. He 
said, ‘ Our man, Ilirasat Khan, has died. I 
have written to Vellore Murtaza All Khan 


1 The ceremony performed in the fourth, sixth or eighth month 
of a woman’s first pregnancy. 

2 7th Tai, Bhava. 

3 The Tamil word indicates that he was on a diet. 
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to help whoever succeeds Hirasat Khan. You 
must also write suitably about it.’ I said I 
would. 


I added that I had received complaints 
saying that Mir ’Abd-ul-rahman 1 of Elavana- 
sur fort was troubling my villages. He told 
me to write a French letter in his name as 
follows :—‘ The former Governor did not treat 
you properly, hut have I done the like ? 
You wrote to me that if I sent a cowle, you 
would visit and obey me. But I hear that 
you are troubling my country. It is not right 
to do so, for I have concluded a peace with 
the English for eighteen months. If you be¬ 
have properly, well and good ; if not, I will 
send all my troops and inflict proper punish¬ 
ment upon you.’ He also told me to write 
severely in my own name. 

Mu’tabar Khan, son of Husain Sahib of 
Valikondapuram, has written to the Governor 
saying, ‘ You wish me to send into Srirangam 
the shot, powder, etc., seized and kept here 
during M. d’Auteuil’s battle with the English 
at Valikondapuram. 2 M. d’Auteuil gave the 
English a list of the goods which have all 
been removed by them, so that nothing remains 
here.’ When I had reported the contents, the 


* See above p. 41. 


•- In 1752. 
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Governor told me to get the letter translated 
into French. 

I then gave him the French translations of 
the letter from the Raja of Pegu, his minister, 
and Bangaru Yachama Nayakh an—3 in all— 
which he received, as well as a copy of the 
French letter to Murtaza ’All Khan of Vellore, 
• which I also gave him. After this I took leave 
and came home. 

A Persian letter has been written to Mir 
’Abd-ul-rahman of Elavanasur and a French 
copy prepared. I have also sent for a French 
translation of V alikondapuram Mu’tabar 
, Khan’s letter. M. Very 1 writes to me, ‘When 
I stood surety for Ayyan Sastri and obtained 
some country for him, the country was under 
your control ; and I asked you to continue it 
to him. You said that you would do him this 
favour instead of giving it to others. But I 
now learn that you have given it to a different 
man. Is it right to do so ? ’ 

I replied to M, Very as follows : — ‘ I ques¬ 
tioned Ayyan Sastri as I promised, but he 
would not accept my terms and said that it 
might be given to whomsoever I pleased. He 
wrote and signed an agreement to this effect 


1 Very de St. Romain, for whom see above Vol. VIII, p. 184, n. 2 
Later in this year, when he was Commandant of Utramallftr, Ranga 
Pillai was to have some trouble with him over a farmer of revenue for 
whom Very stood surety (for a consideration). 
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four days ago. This was not done without 
waiting for four days, speaking with him 
about it, and obtaining his assent.’ I had this 
letter despatched to M. Very. 

Sunday , January 19} —M. Boyelleau and 
the Governor’s son talked for a while and 
then went to church. As I was going down¬ 
stairs, I met M. Duliron, 1 2 3 the killedar of 
Alambarai, who said, ‘The Governor was 
asking me about the English having occupied 
the Karunguli country. Do you know any¬ 
thing about it ? ’ I went with him to M. 
Dulaurens’ son’s* office, and got the latter to 
write a statement as follows ‘ 50 horse, 50 
sepoys and 50 Carnatic peons belonging to the 
English encamped at Kandracheri and seized 
8 villages under Kiliyanagar, 12 villages under 
Murungampakkam, 15 villages under Peruk- 
karanai, 15 villages under Koyapakkam 50 
villages in all. They also say that they 
mean to seize Achehar apakkam, Chunampattu, 
Ckeyyur, Kolattur, etc., places. I liav e 
received news to thte effect. If this is done, 
all the forts except Alambarai will fall into 
their possession.’ 4 He wrote this statement 

1 10th Tai, Bhava. 

3 Soufe-lieutenant of 1751, promoted lieutenant 1752. 

3 Jacqnes Baleine Dulaurens had died in 1749, leaving two sons in 
the Company’s service at Pondichery. 

♦ This matter constituted the chief subject of discussion between 
the French and English commissaries who held lengthy and Iruitless 
discussions in 1755 and 1750. Militfwjj Sundry Boolcx , Nos. 4 and o. 
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and gave it to the Governor, who told me that 
he would write about it to the Governor of 
Madras. Nattu Virama also said that he 
would obtain from M. Godeheu two or three 
letters to be sent. He then took leave and 
departed. 

Monday , January 20 }—The Governor sent 
word this afternoon by the captain of the 
guard that he wished to sell the elephants and 
horse given to him by Nandi Raja, and the 
elephant and horse presented by Raza Sahib, 
as well as the horses given by others. I 
agreed. 

Friday , January [24 ]}—This morning, the 
Governor sent orders to the European 
Commanders of the killas of Utramallur, 
Alambarai, Gingee, Vriddhachalam, Tiruviti, 
etc., that henceforth they should not interfere 
with country leased to me, that they should 
get what they required from my amaldars, 
and that they should keep their soldiers and 
sepoys in proper order. I then reported that 
the English had occupied the Karunguli 
country and he replied, ‘You need not be 
anxious about that. I have written to the 
Governor of Madras ; if they give it up, well 
and good ; if not, I will send soldiers, and 



1 11th Tai , Bhava. 


a 15th Taiy Bham. 
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post them at our limits to seize their country.’ 
I then took leave and came home. 

Saturday , January 25 }—This morning the 
Governor’s younger brother marched to Gingee 
by way of Valudavur with the stores prepared 
yesterday. I sent my Ayyavu, Guruvappa 
Chetti, Nachana Pillai, etc., with him. As 
the Governor was busy, I stayed at home. 

He sent for me at half-past eleven, to ask 
about his younger brother’s departure. I said 
he had gone. 

As he was then at leisure, I said, ‘ Since 
the outbreak of war between the English and 
the French in 1745, the English Commodore, 
Mr. Peyton and others, seized our ships and 
blockaded our town. When their ships appear¬ 
ed in our roadstead to boast their strength, M. 
Dupleix, the Governor, then called me and 
said, “ In this time of troubles, unless you 
undertake the management, our affairs will 
not prosper.” So I undertook the management, 
and although people were in difficulties and 
the Company lacked monoy, I succeeded in 
paying tho establishment, obtaining supplies 
and feeding the people. In order to [dis¬ 
honour] our English enemies and capture 
Madras, the seat of their authority, I adopted 
the four kinds of conduct 1 2 for tho capture of 


1 16th Tai , Bhava. 

* A proverbial saying. The four methods of treating an enemy 
wereconciliation; gifts ; sowing dissension ; and open attack. 
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the place, imprisoned Mr. Morse the Governor 
and the Councillors; drove away Mahfuz 
Khan who came to their assistance with his 
army, concluded peace with him and brought 
him here 1 . Again when Mr. Bear-Admiral 
Boscawen surrounded and attacked the town 
with his 40 ships by land and sea for three 
months, I withstood him. Then Nawab 
Anwar-ud-din Khan caused trouble to the 
French ; therefore to destroy him, I sum¬ 
moned Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan and 
Chanda Sahib with their great armies and 
despatched large forces from here, who slew 
Anwar-ud-din, seized Arcot and the Carnatic 
country, and brought them under the French 
Company’s sway. I also made Baja Pratab 
Singh of Tanjore and other Bajas pay us tri¬ 
butes. Again when later Nasir Jang marched 


with a lakh of horse, 10 lakhs of [infantry] 
and a numerous artillery, etc., assisted by the 
Nawabs of Cucldapah, Kandanur, Savanvir, 
Bankapuram and the Subahdars of Arcot, 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Mysore, etc., their 
agents and the English attacked Pondicherv, 
and fought for a year. I procured sibbandis , 
powder, shot, cannon, muskets, etc., with 
which our troops attacked the enemy who 


V 


1 The account seems to ignore La Bourdonnais, Paradis, and others 
who did the actual fighting as well as Dupleix who did (or at least set- 
on foot) the intriguing. 
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had surrounded the town, threw them into 
disorder and conquered the country. I directed 
affairs so well for a whole year, without 
sleep or food by day or night, that the mere 
mention of our troops’ advance struck terror 
into the enemy’s mind. At last Nasir Jang 
was lulled, all he had was plundered, Hida- 
yat Muhi-ud-din Khan was appointed to the 
Deccan subahs, and glory earned for the 
French Company and King as bright as crores 
of suns all shining together.’ I then described 
with detail and fulness the time when any 
one, even the sweepers, influenced Hidayat 
Muhi ud-din Khan, who thereby lost all his 
glory for nothing and was covered by the 
black darkness of dishonour. The Governor 
listened attentively to all this and said that 
he had heard all this discussed before the 
French Company and King whenever there 
was occasion ; he added, ‘ I have inquired 
about all this since my arrival as Governor 
five months ago, and, after satisfying myself, 
I gave you all authority. Although the 
French Company and the King are aware of 
what you have related, yet write out in French 
what you have said and give it to me so that 
when I go to Europe I may show it to the 
King and obtain for you presents and high 
titles, and the King’s orders giving your 
appointment to your children so long as the 




Company shall endure. I will get you all this 
when I return hy the beginning of the 18th 
month.’ I replied politely and thanked him, 
saying that I should enjoy all authority as I 
had his countenance. I then took leave and 
came home at noon. 

Sunday, January 26 ?—Three German com¬ 
manders complained roughly to the Governor 
to-day that they had not received their pay, 
so the Governor in anger ordered the three 
to be imprisoned. The 400 or 500 Germans 
were allowed to keep their muskets but 
deprived of their cartridges and bayonets, 
while the French soldiers were supplied with 
twice the usual number of cartridges. The 
gates were ordered to bo closed at seven 
o’clock at night. 

Tyagayyan, my vakil, writes to me that 
M. Dusaussaye, the commander, reached tie 
Srirangam camp on the 22nd January and 
visited 5 Nandi Raja on the 23rd from whom he 
received presents of lace, jewels, a pendant, a 
horse, etc., worth 2,000 or 3,000 rupees. 

Tuesday , January 28 ?—'The drums were 
beaten this evening to proclaim the release of 
all English and French prisoners; 8 and it 


* 17 tk Tai, Bhava . 

V ^A^man-for^man exchange took place, which Btill left many 
Frenchmen in English custody. 
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was announced tliat henceforth, any French 
officers and soldiers deserting to Cuddalore or 
Madras would be returned to the French, as 
also that English officers and soldiers desert¬ 
ing hither would be likewise returned. 
Letters were read, and drums beaten to 
announce this. 

Wednesday , January 29 }—The English 
soldiers and officers—upwards of 500 in all— 
who were imprisoned here, were sent to Fort 
St. David with the three officers 1 2 3 who came 
hither, on the understanding that, as soon as 
they reached Fort St. David, an equal number 
of French soldiers and officers should be sent 
to Pondiohery and the rest to France by way 
of England on a Europe ship. 

Thursday, January 30 . s —At five o’clock this 
morning I went to the Fort with the naubat, 
music, dancing-people, standards, chowries, 
etc., as M. Godeheu, the Commander-in-chief 
was to go to Villiyanallur to meet his younger 
brother coming from Gingee. He had ordered 
me to bo ready to start at seven o’clock. 
The Governor was dressed by half-past-seven 
and there were assembled M. Barthelemy, 
M. Guillard, M. Boyelleau, M. Meyer (the 
Second at Tranquebar), M. Desfresnes, captain 

1 20 th Tai t Bhava. 

* Captains Polier and Beaver were sent to receive the English 
prisoners. French Correspondence, 1755, No. 7. 

3 21 st Tai, Bhava. 
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of the soldiers, [the Major], M. Goupil, 
M. Clouet, and other Councillors and officers 
together with Hasan-ud-din Khan’s Fish 
Standard, etc., borne by an elephant. Cloth to 
be laid before them, the peacock-feather fans 
and white chowries were also ready. At half- 
past seven I went to the Governor, and asked 
him whether, as the sun was hot, he would 
take his coffee here or at Arumpatai Pillai’s 
Choultry. He said he would have it at Arum¬ 
patai Pillai’s Choultry. I then desired him 
not to delay his departure ; so he set out. I 
went with Annaswami, Ayyaswami, etc., to 
Arumpatai Pillai’s Choultry, where a salute of 
21 guns was fired when the Governor descend¬ 
ed there at| half-past eight. As he sat down, 
the dancing girls danced before him. I pre¬ 
sented Annaswami and Ayyaswami to the 
Governor, who accepted two limes from each. 
The Governor asked if they were my sons. I 
said they were. He asked how many daugh¬ 
ters I had. I said, two. He then asked how 
many sons and daughters my younger brother 
had. I said, one son, who had accompanied 
M. le Commandeur , and a daughter. He in¬ 
quired if Annaswami were like his mother. I 
said, yes. He then remarked that Ayyaswami 
was like me. The Governor turned to M. Bar- 
thelemy, M. Desfresnes and M. Boyelleau and 
said, ‘Generally, the first son resembles the 
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mother and the second, the father. That is the 
case with me and my brother.’ He then point¬ 
ed to Ayy&swami and said he looked sharp 
and mischievous, according to the saying that 
the elder is meek and the younger sharp-witted. 
‘ That is the case with us,’ he said; and, turning 
to Annaswami, continued, ‘ His large eyes and 
bright face show that he will be as happy and 
lucky as a Raja.’ M. Boyelleau, M. Desfresnes 
and other European gentlemen said the like 
and blessed him. The Governor said that ho 
sincerely regarded my family as the Com¬ 
pany’s, and repeated it so as to show all the 
Europeans his great favour towards me. 

After looking at the kalgiturra, blue pend¬ 
ant and other jewels worn by Annaswami, the 
Governor said that they were valuable and 
asked if they had been got during Nasir Jang’s 
downfall. I replied, ‘ They were not acquired 
at that time, but were made for my father, and 
notout of my own acquisitions.’ The Gover¬ 
nor continued, 1 Your father had these jewels 
made, but you must have yet costlier and finer 
jewels than he, and your sons than you.’ I 
thanked him suitably. 

At half-past eight or nine he ordered his 
coffee to be brought, but was told that it was 
not yet ready as he had been expected to take 
his mid-day meal. He then asked for a couple 
of plantains and some wine. On learning that 
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that also would have to be sent for, he told 
me to send a man quickly to Pondichery to get 
bread and wine. I said I would do so, and sent 
a man at once. 

After witnessing the amusements for a little, 
he set out with the others for Villiyanallur to 
meet his younger brother. I also followed 
with Annaswami and Ayyaswami. The writer 
Rangappa Mudaliand others received him with 
music, dancing-girls, etc., and led him to a 
pandal where amusements were shown. He 
then again asked for his coffee, but as none 
was ready, I told Rangappa Mudali to fetch 
boiled cow’s mil k and sugar. When he brought 
this, each drank two cups. By now the bread 
and wine arrived from Pondichery, and at 
eleven he took his early meal ; as his younger 
brother had still not arrived, he went to in¬ 
spect the new fort built on the south side, 
which he had not seen before. He remarked, 
‘ The work has been carefully done ; but the 
rooms are too small. M. Dupleix was wanting 
in fore-thought to order such a building. It 
would have been healthier if the rooms had 
been larger. But if 16 cannon and 100 men 
Were stationed here, 4,000 or 5,000 horse could 
be beaten and put to flight.’ 

Afterwards, the Company’s merchants in¬ 
vited the Governor to visit their ware-houses. 
They showed him the chintz and coarse cloth, 





etc., made there. The Governor then asked 
them what tolls were paid on them. I replied 
in the presence of the Villiyanallur amil, 
Rangappa Mudali, ‘ They collect great sums as 
customs ; but duty should not be collected 
for Valudavur which is within the limits of 
Pondichery. Nothing was done about it in 
M. Lenoir’s time. M. Dupleix. used to say that 
M Dumas would not remit the toll whep. 
Safdar ’Ali Khan, Chanda Sahib and other 
Nawabs came here during the Maratha 
troubles ; but he forgot about it afterwards. 
If the toll is removed, the people will be 
happy and trade will flourish in the town.’ 
He replied that he would see about it when 
I produced an account of the duties. I said I 
would attend to it. Rut writer Rangappa 
Mudali’s face fell and he went aside. The 
Governor being anxious about his younger 
brother not having arrived, returned to the 
pandal after inspecting various things. 

I told M. Barthelemy, M. Boyelleau and M. 
Desfresnes that I would wait till the command- 
eur arrived at the pandal which had been 
erected for him, and that they could go to 
Arumpatai Pillai’s Choultry. The Governor 
asked what I had said. When they repeated my 
words, he said, ‘ True, Rangappan prepared all 
this for the common deur, so it is but fair that 
he should wait and receive him.’ Just then 
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news came of tlie comtnctnd&ur 's approach., so 
writer Bangappa Muclali was at once ordered 
to go with music, dancers, etc., to receive him. 
The commandeur was accordingly brought to 
the pandal, by Appavu, etc., with all marks of 
honour. The Governor and the Councillors 
embraced him with great joy and asked about 
his visit to Gingee, Villupuram, Tiruviti, etc., 
places. Writer Bangappa Mudali brought 
cloth of gold, a roll of silk, etc., worth 1,000 
rupees as a nazar. The Governor’s younger 
brother mentioned my Appavu to the Gover¬ 
nor as follows:—‘ He is very able, and guarded 
, me day and night, his behaviour pleased me 
much. There is no limit to my affection for 
him.’ He also said to me, ‘Your younger 
brother’s son is so clever and capable that I 
am highly pleased with him.’ I replied, ‘ He 
is your servant who awaits your favour.’ The 
Governor, his younger brother and others 
observed that he would be very fortunate. As 
it was noon all retired to Arumpatai Pillai’s 
Choultry to eat. I went to Yilliyanallur with 
Annas warn i, Ayyaswami, Appavu and others 
to take food and returned to Arumpatai Pillai’s 
Choultry at half-past four. The Governor 
was watching the amusements with his brother 
and the Councillors. I paid my respects. The 
Governor again remarked that I was one of 
the Company’s family. 

20, 
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Yinayaka Pillai gave cloth of gold, etc., as a 
present. The Governor after watching the fire 
works for some time, set out at half-past eight 
with all marks of honour, and, having reached 


the Fort at nine, retired upstairs. When I took 
leave he said that I was much fatigued and 
that I had better rest and talk of business next 
morning. I took leave and came away with 


all marks of honour. 

Friday , [January 31 ]}—This morning the 
Governor sent for me ; I went accordingly. 


He said, ‘I complained to Mr. Pigot, the 
Governor of Madras, about the unjust acts of 
Muhammad bill Khan’s people ; so Mr. Pigot 
wrote to ’Abd-ul-wahab Khan, the killedar and 
agent at Arcot, not to plunder our country , as 
a truce had been made between the English 
and French for 3 months from October 11, 
1754, and continued for 18 months, for which 
time both parties should retain the countries 
they possessed and abide by the peace settled 
in Europe. Here is the letter. Write a takid 
to him 2 in my name as follows :—“ Having 
the welfare of the people at heart, we made 


peace from January 27, prescribing the limits 
of both the parties. But your people are 
transgressing their bounds and creating dis¬ 
turbances. Know by this that you must warn 


1 22 nd Tai, Bhava . 


i.e.y ’Abd-ul-wahfib Khan. 
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your people, reading to them this takid and 
ordering them to observe their bounds ; if 
they transgress them, I and the English will 
become your enemies and your affairs will be 
in danger. Enclosed is the letter from Mr. 
Pigot, the Governor of Madras, from which 
you will know everything.” Bring this written 
in French to be copied into the book.’ I 
accordingly took Mr. Pigot’s letter. 

He then said, ‘ Your younger brother’s son 
who went to Gingee with my younger brother 
is very clever, intelligent and capable. My 
brother has told me liow carefully he managed 
everything, and I am much pleased. I do not 
think that even you could have managed as 
well as ho.’ 

In return for the English soldiers who were 
released and despatched to Fort St. David, 167 
stout picked Frenchmen, with some mestice 
and Topass servants, arrived here to-day. 








FEBRUARY 1755. 

Tuesday , February 4 }—The news-letter 
from the north is as follows :—‘ Salabat Jang is 
near Acloni or thereabouts. Coja Namat-ul- 
lah Khan, who was amil of Acloni, has been 
replaced by a Moghul (whose name I do not 
know). Savai Nana is preparing to leave Poona 
with his troops and march into the Carnatic. 
The Mysore vakil is with him. Salabat Jang 
and the Nana, who were till recently at 
variance have united and are proceeding to 
Mysore ; thence they will march hither. As 
Alamgir Padshah is powerful at Delhi, Ghazi- 
ud-din Khan does as he pleases ; Mulhari 
Holkar’s [army has been sent to put down] 
the poligars who were plundering these parts. 
A parwana with a dress of honour, 11 jewels, 
kalgi, sarpSch, etc., have been sent to Auranga¬ 
bad as presents for Salabat Jang. Mulhari 
Holkar has been seized and beheaded for 
suffering his troops to plunder Delhi. This 
should be known to you.’ 


2Gth Taiy Bhava. 
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chery divided as follows :— 


Kddam . 

Pondicliery to Arcot . 10 

Arcot to Adoni .25 

Adoni to Rachur. 5 

Racliur to the [Kistna]. 1 

[The Kistna] to Gulbarga " ... 9 

Total ... 50 

Golconda to Gulbarga . 15 

Gulbarga to Aurangabad ... 25 

Golconda to Aurangabad ... 40 
* Adoni to Udanabad (Cliandra- 

sen’s country) . 10 

Aurangabad to Burhanpur ... 8 

Burbanpur to the Narbada ... 8 

Wednesday , February 5 }—I reported to the 
Governor this morning that a letter had 
reached Vellore with news that Salabat Jang 
. was near the Pennar, somewhere between 
Adoni, Gulbarga and Narayanapettai ; and 
that ho would march to the Carnatic by way 
of Mysore. The Governor asked why M. Bussy 
had not yet written. I said that a letter must 
be coming. ‘ We must see what ho writes,’ he 
said, 
t 

v 


1 27 th Tai, Bkava * 
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Then I gave him a Trench translation of 
what I wrote in yesterday’s diary about Alam- 
gir Padshah’s sitting on the throne at Delhi, 
Ghazi-ud-din Khan’s enjoying all powers and 
the execution of Mulhari Rao Hollcar for his 
atrocities and plunder at Delhi. 1 The Governor 
read it and observed that he had not heard 
this Delhi news. I said that it should be true 
and that M. Bussy would write about it. 

The Europe ship the Machault has arrived, 
after touching at Mahe, with 33 chests of 
silver weighing 12,018 marcs and worth 
2,50,000 rupees, on board. 

The Governor said, ‘ I shall sail for Europe 
a week to-day ; M. Loyrit, my successor, will 
arrive by the end of the month ; and the 
Second can do nothing until his arrival. Ho 
will continue to be in charge of his office as 
usual but nothing more. I will write a paper 
ordering all affairs to be conducted through 
you ; it shall be signed by the Councillors, and 
myself ; it shall be sealed and given to you in 
two or three days. Give it to M. Leyrit on his 
arrival ; and he will do as I have written.’ 1 
replied, ‘ Why be troubled about my affairs ? 
Have I not your favour ? All will happen as 
God wills. The towns-people are fearful; and 
I know not what will happen.’ He smiled and 

1 Alamglr II was placed on the throne by Ghilzi-ud-din and 
Mulhari Rao in June, 1754. 
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continued, ‘ There is no room for anxiety. 
The Second will have no power, you may 
depend upon that. Give my paper to M. 
Leyrit, who will do evei'ything through you. 
He then asked when houses had been demo¬ 
lished in the town, and why it had gone to 
ruin. I replied, ‘ At first, affairs went poorly ; 
but then in the time of M. Lenoir, trade 
flourished. The Eaikolars, Sedars, Seniyars , x 
painters, etc., flocked hither and actively 
carried on their business. So thatched houses 
were replaced by houses of brick, and poor 
men became Maharajas. There were people 
A hero worth ten, twenty, forty thousand or a 
lakh, all earned by their trade. Men saw 
jewels and money who had never seen them 
before. Thus all lived plenteously and their 
children ripened in prosperity. 2 As trade 
flourished, the jungles were turned into houses, 
and all things smiled with wealth. But in M. 
Dumas’ time, trade fell by a half ; and then 
in M. Dupleix’ time, the Marathas, Muham¬ 
madans and the English caused troubles and 
destroyed the country, with plunder, violenco 
and rape, on all sides. People lost their 
houses, goods and wealth. Men say, “ Like a 
gardener, M. Lenoir reclaimed land, ploughed 
and manured it, and prepared it for cultivation. 



Weaving-castes. 


* The Tamil is obscure. 
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He planted it with trees, which blossomed, 
and bore fruit, and for a while he enjoyed 
their fruit. M. Dumas devoured its produce. 
In M. Dupleix’ time, a tempest laid the garden 
waste.” So too, you, my lord, planted and I 
was hoping to enjoy the fruit at the proper 
time ; but now you are going, and all fear a 
tempest to uproot every tree.’ M. Godeheu 
replied, 4 AT. Leyrit who is coming is a good 
gardener, skilled in cultivation. He is a gentle¬ 
man, and all will be [happy].’ I paid him 
high compliments, and then came home. 

n Sunday, February 9 . 1 —At seven o’clock this 
morning, I visited the Governor. Venkata- 
naranappa Ayyan, the Mysore vakil, gave a, 
French writing to the Governor, saying, 4 1 
wish to see Nandi Raja who has written for 
me. As you are going to Europe, I am also to 
mention the commissary whom you proposed 
to send to Tinnevelly and those parts, and as¬ 
certain your mind.’ The Governor having 
read the paper, said, 4 What if I am going to 
Europe ? M. Leyrit is a greatei man than I. 
If you speak to him about affairs, he will do 
as you desire. You had better go after seeing 
him and receiving his orders.’ He then gave 
me Nandi Raja’s letters to him and to me, 
received the day before yesterday, and told me 


1 1st Mdisi, Bhava. 
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to bring French translations. He then told 
Venkatanaranappa Ayyan that he would reply 
to Nandi Baja when I brought the French 
translation, and that he could then send it 
along with a letter of his own. Then he 
dismissed him. 

He then said, ‘ I told you to write a letter 
^ to the Arab Baja at Mocha for the Mocha ship 
now ready to sail. Has the letter been writ¬ 
ten ? ’ 1 said it had, and related its contents 

as follows ‘ You wrote that you would send 
coffee or other goods for the money due from 
several persons at Betelfaqi for whom you 
would be answerable. But nothing has yet 
been received. A ship is now sent with M. 
Len<merne[?] Be pleased to assist the vessel 
to procure goods for the sums still due.’ I 
wrote this and added such compliments as 
were usually paid by M. Dupleix. The letter 
was sealed and given to M. Lenguerne. 

Messengers arrived with two letters from the 





Nana in the north and a letter from Muzaffar 
Khan in French. He told me to get them 
translated into French ; but I returned him 
Muzaffar Khan’s as it was in French already. 
Having opened and read Nandi Baja’s and the 
Nana’s letters, I gave them to Madananda 
Pandit for M. Le Beaumo to be translated. 

The Governor then said, ‘ I am sailing for 
Europe on Thursday. Four days ago, I wrote 
21 . 
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and sealed a letter telling M. Leyrit to pay ten 
times the attention to your advice that I have 
paid. He will act accordingly. I will give 
you the letter. Until he arrives, you should 
attend to the Company’s and country affairs, 
and render an account to him. You are not 
accountable to any till then. I have given the 
necessary orders.’—‘ All shall he according to 
your greatness,’ I replied, and paid him my 
compliments. 

The Governor then said, ‘ You know that I 
have abolished the Valudavur toll. Are not 
tolls collected in the country round Madras ? ’ 
I replied, ‘ The country round Madras belongs 
to Muhammad ’Ali Khan, so toll must be 
collected. When formerly the country round 
Pondichery belonged to the Muhammadans, 
tolls were collected both here and outside. As 
Valudavur and Villiyanallur are now the 
Company’s jaghir, people would suffer if tolls 
were collected both here and outside, and 
trade would decay. So they have been abolish¬ 
ed. It is also not right to collect both land and 
sea-customs. Former Governors wished to get 
rid of the tolls in order to promote the town’s 
prosperity, but they were not destined to earn 
that glory, which was reserved for your merits.’ 
I thus spoke with compliments. He said, 
‘ Well, the councillors have met in the council- 
room and I must go.’ He then went to the 
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council-room. I took leave and came home. 

I did not go out this afternoon, so heard no 
news. 

Monday , February 10 }—This morning M. 
du Kocher, the European, sent to me the 
Governor’s order to visit him. I went to him 
accordingly, and in the course of our conversa¬ 
tion, he said, ‘ Two French and English com¬ 
missaries are to confer about the Karunguli 
country 2 , so I have orders to ascertain who 
occupied it before the peace. I have asked the 
amaldar to give me a statement of how affairs 
stood when negotiations for peace began and 
what has happened since. If you will bring 
the statement to your old office, I will come 
to-morrow, and discuss matters. ’ Thereon I 
sent for writer Eangappa Mudali and told him 
to give me a copy of the statement dated Octo¬ 
ber 11, given to M. Delarche about what the 
English had done. I was also told to send for 
Ayyan Sastri, former amaldar of the Wandi- 
/ wash country, and Kangaji Pandit 3 , amaldar 
of the Karunguli country, and ascertain what 
happened at that time ; as also for Muttu 
Malla Eeddi of Karungulipalaiyam, who was 
on the English side, to obtain a statement 
from him. __ 

1 2nd Mdsi , Bhava. 

0 They were du Rocher himself ond Tobin, for the French ; &as- 
kelyne and Paccard for the English. 

3 Probably a slip for Venk&ji mentioned below. 
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Tuesday, February 11 }—This morning I 
sent for writer Rangappa Mudali, Yenkaji 
Pandit and Ayyan Sastri, the former amaldars 
of the Karunguli and Wandiwask countries 
and Muttu Malta Reddi of the Tindivanam 
country, and told them to remain there in my 
office in the nut-godown, till I returned with 
M. du Rocher. Afterwards I went to M. du 
Rocher’s and told him that I had summoned 
writer Rangappa Mudali, etc., to my office as he 
had desired yesterday, and that, if he would 
come, we could discuss matters. He replied, 
‘ I will come in about an hour. You can keep 
them till I come.’ I took leave therefore and 
went to the Fort to visit the Governor, giving 
him a bar of pale-coloured gold, and saying, 
‘ I succeeded Kanakaraya Mudali as the Com¬ 
pany’s chief dubash on his death, on February 
12, 1746. I sent spies about the capture of 
Madras and I know how that territory was 
obtained. I sent my younger brother, Tiru- 
vengadam with M. de La Bourdonnais when 
he went against Madras, and was in charge of 
business after our capture of the place, during 
Mahfuz Khan’s attack, his sickness and flight 
to Conjeeveram, his subsequent march with 
Muhammad ’All Khan and encampment on 
the banks of the Pennar near Fort St. David ; 


1 3rd Aldsi. Bkava. 
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his attack on Pondichery, and the conclusion 
of peace. When in the year 1748, the English 
Admiral, Mr. Boscawen, the Unlucky, raised 
batteries and attacked Pondichery for two 
months by land and by sea with 40 ships and 
sloops, all the Tamils and Christians left the 
town with their women and children ; but I 
remained with my family, reporting the 
country news, amidst bombardments of shot 
and shell. Chanda Sahib and Hidayat Muhi- 
ud-din Ivhan then came, and in the battle of 
Ambur M. d’Auteuil and his army cut off 
Anwar-ud-din Khan, the Nawab of Arcot. 
Then when Nasir Jang had come, and 
taken Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan prisoner, 
Chanda Sahib fled to Pondichery, but our 
army attacked Nasir Jang (who had re¬ 
tired to Arcot) at Desur and defeated him. 
Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan then came here, 
obtained the Deccan subahs and moved again 
to Arcot. In all these matters, I laboured 
, hard, while M. Dolarche, only for interpreting 
to Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan for 15 days, 
got 5 lakhs of rupees. He then got himself 
appointed caissier in the Council. Long be¬ 
fore this, M. Lenoir had advised with me and 
sent me as captain to Porto Novo and managed 
all trade by me. My bales of blue-cloth were 
, stamped R and sent to Europe, and accounts 
written of my services ; a letter of thanks was 
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sent in return.’ I had written out all these 
details in a cahier in French and gave it to 
the Governor, reporting all that had taken 
place within my memory. He replied, ‘ I 
always keep my word and will show this docu¬ 
ment to the Company, and the ministers, and 
get you a medal and presents, with treasure 
adequate to your services. I will bring these 
when I return in 18 months, or, if I do not 
■come, I will send them to you, and I will write 
to the Governor to treat you well, and write 
to you every year also. I have already written 
a note to M. Leyrit, which I will give you the 
day after to-morrow. I sail on Saturday and 
I shall talk with you at leisure. You may go.’ 
Just then M. Clouet came, and the Governor 
talked with him, so I departed to the sorting- 
godown. I told Appavu to be present at the 
sale of horses by outcry, and was about to go 
according to my appointment with M. du 
Eocher, when M. [ ]’s 1 son came 

to me and said, ‘ M. Cornet has got an order 
signed by the Governor for 300 pagodas, for a 
gold chain, pendant, sarpech and turra to be 
presented to you. I wrote out the order.’ I 
thanked him, and went to my office where M. 
du Eocher was waiting. What happened 
there [ ]• 


1 The transcript has Semirsupayan. 
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Tuesday , February 18} —Raman, M. Barthe¬ 
lemy’s servant [says], that as M. Barthelemy 
is in charge of the government, 2 he is promis¬ 
ing every one this and that, and encouraging 
one to accuse another, hoping to get sums from 
100 to 3,000 or 10,000 rupees. M. Godeheu 
knew that his 3 master, M. Barthelemy, was 
taking bribes ; so, before departing, he ordered 
him to do nothing without the consent of 
the Council, for fear that he should shake all 
the fruit, ripe and unripe, from the tree. Men 
say they know not what punishment God will 
give him for his conduct. 

» This morning I reported the following 
news ‘ In the Ulaganallur, Kachirayan- 
palaiyam, Mangalur, etc., tannahs—7 or 8 
places in all—a Moghul, who was head of the 
Ulaganallur tannah, on not receiving his pay, 
made friends with the captains of the sepoys, 
and sent word to Mir ’Abd-ul-rahman of the 
Eravasanallur fort, swearing to join him and 
t his people ; after which he seized the people of 
the Kalkurichi country, yielding a revenue of 
two lakhs, forcing them to cut their paddy, 
etc., and collecting money. He does not suffer 
my amaldar to appear in those parts, and is 




1 10th Mdsi , Bhava. 

» Godeheu had sailed on February 16, leaving affairs in charge of 
a Committee of three, Barthelemy, Boyelleau, and Guillard. 

8 the dub&sh’s. 
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causing endless troubles. The poligar of 
Vettavalam is doing the same.’ "When I had 
reported all this, he told me to bring a written 
statement. Mir ’Abd-ul-rahman has long 
been exercising authority, has seized the 
whole of Tirunaman allur and is making dis¬ 
turbances in Tiruviti, etc., places. He has 
taken cowles from the cultivators in Kal- 
kurichi, Villupuram, etc., countries in those 
parts, and collected even 40,000 or 50,000 rupees 
from the people. When I promised to write 
all this, he said, ‘ Do so ; I will send powder, 
shot and soldiers, etc. Also write out the dis¬ 
tances of Gingee, Yriddhachalam and Tiruviti 
from those parts. ’ I said I would do so. He 
then went to the sorting-godown and thence 
to his house. I stayed till 49 bales of cloth 
had been made up ; then when M. Guillard 
and other gentlemen had gone away, I came 
home at noon. 

Friday , February Si. 1 —Before going to the 
Fort this morning, I went to M. Barthelemy’s 
and said, ‘ The jemedars [ ] etc., and 

heads of the guards at Kachirayanpalaiyam, 
Mangalur, Ulaganallur, etc., belonging to the 
Kalkurichi taluk, complain that M. Godeheu 
paid them only a part of their six months’ 
arrears. Pera Sama Rao who took a lease from 


1 13 th Mdsi , Bkava. 
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me in January lias not been allowed to enter 
Kalkurichi; the ryots were seized and beaten ; 
the crops were ordered to be cut, and the 
revenue seized ; having done all this, they 
joined Mir ’Abd-ul-rahman, who has been 
causing disturbances from Eravasanallur fort. 
Mir Sahib also went there and made terms, 
when salutes were fired and sugar distributed. 
They intend to plunder the Tiruviti, Villu- 
puram, etc., countries.’ These are the contents 
of the cadjan letter which I have translated 
into French. 

Venkata Rao, amaldar of Vriddliachalam, 
v has written that the major serving under the 
Commander, is compelling the bazaar-people 
to give him four or six rupees for each shop, 
and heating, kicking and otherwise troubling 
people. Having translated this letter also, I 
oave him these two letters, along with the 

O | 

French complaint about the disturbances 
caused by Mir ’Abd-ul-rahman of Eravasa- 
v n all hr and the loss of 40,000 rupees sustained in 

our country by troubling the people. I also 
delivered M. du Rocher’s letter fromMaduran- 
takam addressed to the Council and sent bv 
Venkaji Pandit, who was amaldar of the 
Karunguli country in writer Ranga Pillai s 
time, and who has come here. 

, % Muzaffar Khan’s son then came with 

M. Godeheu’s passport for Muzaffar Khan s 
22 
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wife. He read the passport and, signing^ it, 
said that it only mentioned Muzaffar Khan’s 
Avife. I observed that she must be allowed to 
take her people and goods, and repeated this 
to Baqir Miyan (Muzaffar Khan’s son) and 
Dilawar Khan. 

Shaikh Ibrahim’s son then came, saying, 
‘On receipt of M. Bussy’s letter about sending 
me and my mother, M. Godeheu sent for me 
and gave us leave and a gate pass. It has 
taken us long to make all our preparations. 
Permit us to leave this evening.’ So saying 
he showed M. Godeheu’s pass for the Madras 
gate. He read and signed it underneath and 
told them to go by Ellore, Rajalimundry and 
Chicacole. Muzaffar Khan’s son and Shaikh 
Ibrahim’s people then departed. 

M. Guillard, who is acting as the Second, 
M. Bourquenoud, M. Boyelleau, M. Delarche, 
M. du Bausset and others came to hold a 
Council. Learning that they had come to hold 
a Council upstairs, M. Barthelemy said to me 
that he would place before the Council the 
papers I had given him, and went up. I went 
to my office in the flower garden and waited 
there. NaHappa Nayinar, the newly ap¬ 
pointed head-peon, came and said, ‘ Only 
Muzaffar Khan’s wife’s name was mentioned 
in the pass, so I reported that her eldest son 
should stay here, but asked whether the two 
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children in arms might be taken away. He 
permitted me to do so ; so in his presence, I 
wrote a pass and gave it.’ I replied that he 
must do as the Governor had said. He took 
leave and departed. 

A cholxlar and M. Bartlielemy’s second' 
dubasli said that all the Councillors but 
M. Barthelemy, M. Guillard and M. Boyelleau 
had gone away and that therefore I was 
wanted. When I went upstairs, I found M. 
Barthelemy, M. Guillard and M. Boyelleau. 

I was offered a chair. They said, ‘ M. du 
Rocher’s letter from Madurantakam says :— 
* “ Yenkaji Pandit with Elaichivappa Mudali 

managed the Karunguli country in writer 
Ranga Pillai’s time. I am sending him back 
lest he should do something unexpected, or 
join the English amaldar and tell lies against 
us.” Where is Yenkaji Pandit ? ’ I replied, ‘ M. 
du Rocher has written the same news to me- 
He is very clever and capable, and I find him 
i using much prudence in all things. The state 
of affairs there proves the zeal and activity he 
has shown in transacting our people’s business. 
Rumour or something, I know not what, made 
M. du Rocher suspect Yenkaji Pandit and send 
him to M. Duliron at Alambarai, who has sent 
him on here with four sepoys. M. du Rocher 
has managed the affair so cleverly that neither 
Yenkaji Pandit nor the people there knew till 
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this evening that he was to he brought t'o 
Pondichery. No one else can see through the 
trickery of the English or manage the Com¬ 
pany’s affairs.’ But M. Barthelomy could not. 
hear my praise of M. du Kocher, and said, 
‘What does he know? Venkaji Pandit can 
only he imprisoned if some definite charge is 
brought against him, and evidence given to 
support it.’—‘ True/ I replied, ‘ this Yenkaji 
Pandit formerly served the English and then 
came here. Now he is on neither side. Now 
that conferences are going on, M. du Becker 
feared that Yenkaji Pandit might go back to 
them, and assert falsehoods. So he has been 
prudent enough to send the Pandit unsuspect¬ 
ingly to Alambarai and thence here, knowing 
that nothing will be done to him, and that we 
can send him home when affairs have been 
settled.’ M. Boyelleau and M. Guillard said 
that I spoke truly. M. Barthelemv agreed. 

He then asked about Mir Sahib. I replied 
that along with Mahadeva Ayyan’s guard, he 
was troubling people greatly. He replied, 
‘ That is because they have received no pay. 
That business must be stopped. A letter must 
be written to Madras about Mir Sahib saying 
that, though he is our man, he has been caus¬ 
ing disturbances in our country against us, 
that therefore troops must be sent against 
him, when their reply has been received.’ I 
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replied, ‘ The English are not to he trusted. If 
we try to secure peace by fair means, they 
throw some obstacle in the way, so, they must 
be treated as they treat us.’ M. Barthelemy 
said that M. du Rocher was acting hastily. I 
replied, ‘ Ho is not that sort of man. When 
he went there with Mundu Venkata Reddi, 
the amaldar of Karunguli, the sentries at the 
gate stopped the latter and almost tore his 
gown from his shoulders. When M. du 
Rocher left them and came out, Mundu Ven- 
katarama Reddi showed him his torn gown, 
and related what had happened ; and M. du 
Rocher sent an angry message to the run¬ 
away 1 captain sent by the English, that his 
man should not have been treated with such 
disrespect and that he would not brook the 
repetition of such conduct. Is he to blame ? ’ 
He then asked me how much had been paid 
in of the collections up to now, and when the 
balance would be paid in. I replied, ‘ There 
are accounts of what has already been paid. 
More than 1,50,000 rupees will be paid by 
March 30, and as much more by April 30 ; 
and the balance will be paid monthly by Sep¬ 
tember 30.’ Ho said that in two months from 
to 2 lakhs must be paid. I replied that I 

1 Reading 6dinakapit hi Tor Chlakapitdn. I believe the reference 
is to Paccard, who was alleged by the French to have twice deserted 
from Pondichery. French Correspondence, 1755, No. 17 
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would certainly pay over whatever was collect¬ 
ed without failure. He asked if the whole 
amount. would be paid in by September. I 
said it should and added, ‘ Mir Sahib with the 
tannah people is disturbing the Kalkurichi 
taluk, yielding a revenue of two lakhs. The 
Pandari of Yettavalam is doing the same. 
You know this, and also the disturbances in 
Karunguli and the departure of M. du Rocher 
thither. There are also disturbances in cer¬ 
tain villages yielding a revenue of a lakh of 
rupees in Wandiwash taluk.’ M. Barthelemy 
said, ‘ That will be all right. ‘M. du Rocher has 
gone thither ; and we will write about Mir 
Sahib’s conduct, have him punished, and pre¬ 
vent such disturbances.’ I replied, ‘ I must 
report to you what goes on, otherwise you 
will blame me. Moreover it concerns the 
revenue and that is why I report it to you.’ 1 — 
‘ Don’t worry,’ he replied, ‘ I will see that 
there are no disturbances.’ 

Then M. Barthelemy said in the presence 
of the councillors, M. Guillard and M. Boyel- 
leau, ‘ I see all sorts of people are entering 
the Fort in palankins. Henceforth the Com¬ 
pany’s courtier among the Tamils, and Chanda 
Sahib’s son, Taqi Sahib’s son and ’Ali Naqi 
among the Muhammadans, alone are to be 


1 The diarist liad rented the revenues of the country round Pondi- 
chery. 
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admitted in palankins.’ He then gave orders 
accordingly to the major. I requested permis¬ 
sion also for my son, [and] Appavu. M. Guil- 
lard and M. Boyelleau were against my request; 
but M. Barthelemy said, ‘ Don’t argue with 
them now. Wait and I will get the permis¬ 
sion for you.’ We then talked at length 
about affairs in M. Dupleix’ and M, Godelieu’s 
time. There were present in all five persons— 
M. Barthelemy, M. Boyelleau, M. Guillard, 
M. Chevreau M. Godehcu’s secretary, and I. 
After some conversation, I took leave and 
came home. 

^ Saturday , February 22 }—When I went to 
M. Barthelemy’s this morning, he took me 
aside and asked me who Mir ’Abd-ul-rahman 
or Mir Saliib was. I replied that Mir ’Abd-ul- 
rahman’ s real name was Qarnar Sahib. There¬ 
upon ho asked what should be done in his 
affair. I replied, ‘ The tannah people, having 
received no pay for six months, have joined 
—^ Mir Sahib and are plundering the country. 
If 300 soldiers, 700 peons and 50 troopers are 
sent with sufficient powder, shot, cannon, etc., 
with the help of the poligars of Mangalur and 
Kangudaivayan, they will boat Mir Sahib, and 
all will be struck with fear. Some of his 
People are sending messages offering to join 




1 14th Mdsiy Bhava. 
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our people once our troops march from here.’ 
M. Barthelemy said, ‘ He was our man former¬ 
ly, but now he is giving trouble. We must 
first write to the English that we are sending- 
troops to attack him and then despatch the 
troops ; for, otherwise, the English may say 
that he is their man ; but if we write to them, 
they will not say so. But have you written 
out a list showing the route, the halting- 
places, and the villages on the roads, ready 
for our sending troops to Eravasanallur ? ’ 
I said that I had not and that I would write 
one now in French and come back with it. 
He replied, ‘I have written to the English 
according to the terms of your letter of 
yesterday. I will go to the Fort, hold a council 
about it, and add what more should be written. 
You had better also come to' the Fort.’ So 
saying [ ^ 

Sunday , February 23. 1 —I loft home this 
morning, and, going to M. Barthelemy’s, said, 
‘Yesterday a letter was received from Nandi 
Baja in a iacod bag addressed to M. Godehou. 
I am going to M. Le Beaume to get it translated 
into French.’— ‘ What does it say?’ he asked. 
I replied, ‘ It is to the following effect“ When 
I was in Mysore, Muhammad ’Ali Khan pro¬ 
mised me Trichinopoly, confirming it by oath 


1 15th Mcisiy Bhara. 
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and a writing. But after his business had 
been done, he did not keep his promise but 
offered instead a crore of rupees towards my 
expenses. At that time M. Dupleix offered, 
with the council’s approval, to give us the fort 
of Trichinopoly. Thinking that the French 
always kept their word, I gave up my agree- 
" ment with Muhammad ’All Khan, and for two 
years maintained my own sibbandis, at the 
same time bearing the cost of the French 
troops. At that time a letter summoned me 
back to Seringapatam. I informed M. Dupleix ; 
but he replied that I must not go as many men 
, were expected by seven or eight Europe ships, 
on whose arrival he would send reinforce¬ 
ments to capture Trichinopoly and give it to 
me. M. Godeheu then arrived by the ship as 
temporary Governor, and he wrote that I should 
trust him. He recalled M. Mainville, the 
commander, and sent M. Maissin, who spoiled 
everything. Ho then, to serve his own ends, 
4 wrote that a truce had been established for 
three months. Thereon I wrote that I should 
return home as there was no war. M. Godeheu 
replied that I should not do so, but remain 
at Srirangam, whither after three months he 
would send large forces to capture Trichi¬ 
nopoly and give it to me. Him also I believed 
and remained. Otherwise 1 would have gone. 
Then it was settled that there should be no 
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war for 18 months. "When three months 
were over, Muhammad ’All Khan and the 
English captured the southern countries and 
the middle country belonging to me. But 
we have not been asked to send troops to 
recover them. Moreover now Xawab Salabat 
Jang and M. Bussy have crossed the Ivistna 
and are coming against Mysore to collect the 
peshkash. 1 In reliance on you, I expended all 
the peshkash money on maintaining troops. 
So how can I pay Salabat Jang and M. Bussy ? 
If you will give me Trichinopoly, I will give 
a bond to the merchants and get money with 
which to pay them. Otherwise let Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan he asked for money to be paid 
to me for my expenses ; and I will repay 
it. It is the duty of the Governor to find 
resources for this money, so you must write 
in such a manner as to prevent M. Bussy and 
Salabat J ang from causing disturbances in our 
country ’ ”. Hearing this, he said, ‘ I will read 
it later on. "We must both examine the 
accounts of the peons for the first of the 
month and settle them.’ — ‘ I will do as you 
please,’ I replied. 

Friday , February 28 ?—This morning 
M. Barthelemy, M. Guillard and M. Boyelleau, 
having summoned me, wrote out and gave me 


1 See Orme, Vol. I, pp. 404-4Q5. 
* 20 th Mdw, llhava. 
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in French the reply to be sent to Nandi Raja. 
M. Clievreau (M. Godeheu’s secretary) was 
present. I took the paper to M. Le Beaume 
and had it translated into Telugu. M. Barthe- 
leniy then sealed it and gave it back to me 
to put in a laced hag. I despatched it by a 
camel-man with one to M. Dusaussaye. The . 
■*. letter says :—‘ M. Dusaussaye writes to me 
that you sent troops against Turaiyur in spite 
of all ho said to you. You know that we have 
resolved on peace and that neither side shall 
take up arms, that Turaiyur is ours, and that 
we collect its peshkash; therefore I am 
surprised at your behaviour. However I trust 
that, on receipt of this letter, you will with¬ 
draw your army, and act in a friendly manner ; 
otherwise I shall regard you as an enemy. 
This should bo known to you. Deeming you 
my sincere friend, I wrote to M. Dusaussaye 
to help you, observing the terms of the treaty, 
and behaving in a friendly manner towards 
you. You should do likewise.’ 

M. Bartheleniy also gave me a cadjan 
letter from M. Yvere[?], the commander at 
Tiruviti, saying :—‘ Morari Ilao has plundered 
Satghar, and ’Abd-ul-waliab Khan’s people 
are interfering unjustly. The Nawab of 
Cuddapah is marching with a large army 
supported by the Nawabs of Kandanur, 
Savanur and Bankapuram, and even Morari 





Rao, to seize Chidambaram. In the battle 
between Salabat Jang, and Raghoji Bhonsla 
and Fatteh Singh, the Marathas were defeated 
and put to flight, and Salabat Jang has gone 
to Hyderabad with the 2,000 horses and 5 
cannon which he captured. The Nana and 
Muzaffar Khan are marching with 40,000 
horse and 60,000 valiant soldiers towards the 
Carnatic. Narasinga Rao has delivered the 
letters he obtained for the Nawabs of Cuddapah 
and Ivandanur, and is marching against 
Tirupati with 500 horse and 500 valiant 
soldiers.’ When I thus reported the contents, 
three-fourths of which are false and only a 
quarter true, he told me to keep the letter. 
I have put it in my avashi. I then took 
leave and came home. 

I sent for Vcnkatanaranappayyan, the 
Mysore vakil, who sent Sesliappan his writer. 
I told him about the letter written to Nandi 
Raja and advised him to write to the latter 
that, if he acted rashly, the end would be bad. 
I did not write to Nandi Raja myself, as the 
writer, Vcnkayyan, had gone to Kumbalconam. 
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MARCH 1755. 

Saturday , March 1} — At seven o’clock this 
morning, I went to M. Bartkelemy’s. I was 
told that ho was talking to M. du Rocker, the 
commissary at Madurantakam, to settle the 
villages in the Karunguli, etc., countries dis¬ 
puted between the English and the French. 
I went therefore to my office, where I heard 
thatM. Bartlielemy, M. Guillard, M. Boyelleau, 
and M. du Rocher, 4 persons in all, had con¬ 
sulted together till half-past twelve. I then 
came home as it was past noon. 

At half-past five this afternoon, M. Bartlie- 
lemv sent his chobdar with a receipt for 
30,000 rupees to bo paid out of the rent 
moneys. The chobdar delivered mo the 
receipt and said that ho had been ordered to 
give me two letters in bags brought by a camel- 
messenger from Nandi Raja. I told the 
chobdar that I had no money but I should 
receive money in two or three days, when I 
would pay it and take the receipt. So saying 
I returned the receipt. Of the two packets, 
one was addressed to M. Bartlielemy, M. 
Guillard and M.^Jloyelleau and the other was 
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addressed to me. The packet addressed to 
M. Barthelemy, etc., was open ; it contained a 
list in Kanarese of the amounts owed by 
Ramalinga Pillai (Vinayaka Piliai’s man). I 
do not know why it was in that packet instead 
of in mine. Nandi Raja’s letter to M. Barthe- 
lemy, etc., says :—‘ I hear that our vakil, 
\ r enkatanaranapp a Ayy an, said that we should 
leave Srirangam if M. Dusaussaye the com¬ 
mander were not recalled and another ap¬ 
pointed in his stead. I neither wrote nor gave 
any such order ; nor would Venkatanaranappa 
Ayyan say such a thing without orders. No 
such thing could have happened. If a new 
commander has been sent, let him he recalled 
and M. Dusaussaye continue.’ The letter 
contained compliments. 1 went out intending 
to get it translated into French and give it 
to-morrow. 

I therefore left my house and went to my 
office in the flower-garden. Raman, M. 
Barthelemy’s dubasli, brought mo back the 
receipt for 30,000 rupees, saying, ‘ The chobdar 
is a foolish fellow. Why did you send it 
back ? You can pay the money in instalments 
in three or four days ; but try to send 10,000 
rupees to-morrow.’—‘ Very well,’ I replied, ‘ I 
will send you all the money that has been 
collected to-morrow.’—‘ Let it be sent,’ he said. 
As he was leaving, I said, ‘ The money has to 
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be paid to tbe sepoys, and M. Barthelemy bas 
already spoken to me about it. The amount 
will be paid in small sums.’ So saying I took 
the receipt and dismissed him. 

After he had gone, Madananda Pandit 
came and said M. Lo Beaume had told him 
that, as it was very late at night, he had had 
no time to translate Nandi Baja’s letter into 
French and that he would have the transla¬ 
tion ready to-morrow. I told Madananda 
Pandit to keep the letter and bring the 
translation to-morrow. 

Nandi Baja has not mentioned the details 
4 above-written in his letter to me, but says that 
M. Maissin has received from him largo sums 
of money, and jewels, which must be returned, 
and that Tyagayyan knew all about the 
matter. 

A t the time of the exchange of prisoners, 
M. Godeheu wrote asking Mr. Saunders to 
release Bango Pandit, who was imprisoned 
along with the soldiers in Fort St. David at 
the time of Chanda Sahib's death in 1752. I 
now hear that Mr. Pigot, Governor of Madras, 
has written about it to Mr. Starke, Deputy 
Governor of Fort St. David, along with the 
letters to the council here. Venkata Bao, 
Bango Pandit’s nephew, reported the news to 
me this afternoon. 
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Wednesday, March 5. 1 * —I was too unwell to 
go out this morning, so remained at home, 
having sent Appavu and Guruvappa Chetti 
to the'place where the Company’s merchants 
were packing cloth. 

Kasturi Rangayyan (the Turaiyur vakil) and 
Ivulasekharam Yenkatanaranappa Ayyan read 
to me the cadjan letter of Yaradaraja Reddi, 
the Turaiyur dalavai. It says, ‘ I have given 
large sums to the Company and am nuclei 
their protection. This displeased Nandi Raja 
who is now collecting the troops he has in pay. 
Troubles may begin at any time. I have 
written the thing that is. Nandi Raja has 
sent 3,000 horse, 5,000 foot, and 5,000 of the 
fort troops, 3 to help Rama Reddi and Yarada 
Reddi, against the wishes of the commander. 
The troops set out on the 20th, appeared on all 
sides on the 21st and fought fiercely till the 
26th, many being wounded on both sides. 
Yarada Reddi treacherously brought large 
forces into the town. Unable to continue any 
longer, the dorai and I sot out with our 
children on the morning of the 24th and 
reached Ariyalur. The palace and the town 
have been plundered and Nandi Raja must 
have taken ten or twelve lakhs of plunder; 


1 25ih Mast , Bhava. 

* i.e., of those lying before Trichinopoly. 
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though Rajasri Piilai Avargal 1 is at the head 
of all affairs, and he and the Company are well- 
disposed towards me, yet Nandi Raja lias 
attacked me. Tell this to Rajasri Piilai Avar¬ 
gal, whose duty it is to maintain matters as 
formerly, so that he may settle our affairs and 
protect us, thus obtaining glory .• Remain with 
him day and night and explain all things to 
him, so that he may earn the honour of estab¬ 
lishing a settlement. Formerly in the matter 
of horses and elephants, he sent them to get 
glory ; and now if ho is on our side, like Sri- 
ranganayaka,- and helps us, all things will 
i, prosper. As the times are bad, it will be of 
great help if the money is sent through 
Seshfichalam. Tell this to Rajasri Piilai 
Avargal.’ 

Thursday , March 6 . s —I was unwell, so I 
remained at home this morning also. I hear 
the following news :—When Vi nay aka Piilai 
was granted the roundel, 4 10,000 rupees were 
# given to M. Barthelemy as a nazar, 120 pago¬ 
das apiece to M. Delarche and M. du Bausset, 
25 pagodas to M. Guillard, 21 pagodas to M. 
Desfrcsnes who refused it, and 25 pagodas to 
M. Boyelleau who also refused it and told him 

1 i.e., the diarist. 

» Sriranganayaka or Sriranganatha is the God of the great Vishnu 


temple at Srirangam. 

3 26th Mdsi , Bhava. 

4 A very special privilege and dignity. 
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to go away. Thereon Yinayaka Pillai went 
out and gave the nazar to M. Boyelleau’s 
dubash, who took it at once to M. Boyelleau. 
But on seeing the pagodas, the latter in anger 
struck his dubash twice, and told him to bring 
Yinayaka Pillai hack. He ran out immedi¬ 
ately after Yinayaka Pillai and brought him, 
having given him back the pagodas. On see¬ 
ing Yinayaka Pillai, M. Boyelleau said, ‘ Am I 
to take money got by thievery ? Why did 
M. Barthelemy give it 1 you who stand with 
folded arms before the courtier ? Go.’ Yina¬ 
yaka Pillai then gave a nazar of 11 pagodas to 
M. Miran, who refused it, but asked, ‘ Where is 
your roundel? You should cover your head 
with a basket or winnowing fan. They would 
become you well. You write accounts as a 
cooly works for daily wages ; so why should 
you have a roundel ? ’ Thus Yinayaka Pillai 
was dismissed in anger, and his pagodas were 
refused. 

This morning I sent by Sieur Yida Correa 
[?] to M. Chevreau, M. Godeheu’s secretary, 
the Persian letter from ’Abd-ul-majid Khan, 
Nawab of Cuddapah, with its French transla¬ 
tion. 

Nandi Raj As letter to M. Barthelemy, 
M. Guillard and M. Boyelleau says :■—‘ I hear 


1 The privilege of having a roundel. 
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that you propose to send another commander 
to replace M. Dusaussaye, at the 'request of 
my vakil, Venkatanaranappa Ayyan ; I never 
wrote to him about it, nor could he have said 
so. If anybody bas already been sent as com¬ 
mander, letihim be recalled and M. Dusaus¬ 
saye be sent back.’ I received this letter 
and its French translation along with the 
others ; but I think they had been opened by 
the Company’s people. 

There was also an account for 41,762 rupees 
and 5 fanams made up as follows :— 

Money due from Arum- 

patai Ramalinga Pillai. 11,000 rupees. 
Money due from Salidan 

Mudali ... ... ... 6,100 rupees. 

Money due from Ekam- 
bara Mudali ... ... 20,000 rupees. 

Money due from Bapu 


Chetti. 3,342 rupees 


and 5 fanams 


Money due from Tiru- 
vengadanatha Mudali. 720 rupees. 


Total in chakrams from 

five persons . 41,762 rupees 1 


and 5 fanams 


1 The actual total is 41,162 rupees. 
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There was a French copy of this account 
and these two were sent by M. Chevreau. 

Nandi Raja’s letter to M. Dusaussaye, the 
commandant, is as follows :—‘ Beyond what 
was promised by note of hand on Turaiyur 
in Paramananda Pillai’s time, for what further 
sum are we responsible ? Why do you object 
saying that you have received a letter from 
Turaiyur ? It is not the Company’s. The 
poligar is under me, and has paid me rent 
these four years. Everything shall be settled 
in the proper manner.’ I gave this letter, and 
its French translation—8 writings in all—to 
Sieur Yida Correa who told mo at five that he 
had deli vered them to M. Chevreau at the Fort 
at four o’clock. 

The Topass Louche[?] at three o’clock 
brought a letter from Nandi Raja to M. 
Barthelemy, dated February 28. He said that 
M. Barthelemy wanted a French translation. 

I sent it to M. Lo Beaume at four o’clock by 
Madananda Pandit to be translated into French. 
It says that Turaiyur is one of the countries 
pledged for interest on the loans given by 
Nandi Raja to [Muhammad ’All] ; that the 
poligar has nothing to do with the Company, 
and a letter will be written about it; that 
Nandi Raja did not exceed his rights, or 
cross the Cauvery to attack the English ; but 
that the English and Muhammad ’All Khan 
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transgressing tlioir limits, have captured the 
country as far as the palaiyam of Manapparai 
and are advancing southwards ; that although 
he has written several times about this, no 
answer has been received and he is unwilling 
to continue in Srirangam. 

The receipt of these letters, the recall of M. 
Dusaussaye, and the several reports, make me 
believe that M. Dusaussaye, the commander, 
has had a bribe of 20,000 rupees with 10,000 
to the dubashes and others, to purchase his 
consent to and countenance of Nandi Raja’s 
seizing Turaiyur. Hence these letters. 

Friday, March 7.'—Yi nayaka Rillai, having 
sent all necessaries last night to Chanda 
Sahib’s house, ordered food to bo prepared there 
for a feast to bo given to him and M. Barthe- 
lemy ; then with all the dishes that had been 
cooked, Chanda Sahib’s son Baza Sahib, ’Ali 
Naqi Sahib and Yinayaka Pillai went to M. 
Barthelcmy’s house and ate. Two salutes of 
, 19 guns and throe salutes of 15 guns wore fired. 

Two pieces of broad cloth, five yards of cloth 
of gold, two small mirrors and a musket with 
a. broad-cloth cover, were given as presents to 
Chanda Sahib’s son. At four o’clock, M. Bar- 
thelcmy drove out in a coach and six with the 
Sahib Zada on his right and ’Ali Naqi Sahib 


27th Mdsi , Bhava. 
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and M. Delarche sitting opposite. After them 
came a carriage drawn by two horses with 
two accountants. Then in a one-horse carriage 
drove M. Barthelemy’s secretary, and after him 
Vinayaka Pillai driving himself in a one-horse 
carriage. Then came two Europeans (whose 
names I do not know) in a coach and pair, and 
last of all M. Barthelemy’s dubash Eamu 
Pillai on horseback with four troopers. They 
returned at seven o’clock. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon, M. Barthe- 
lemy sent a bond for a lakh of rupees given 
on the security of Pulluvari Chennappayyan 
and executed by Nandi Baja in favour of Para- 
mananda Pillai on account of the Company’s 
dues. As it was in Kanarese, I sent Gopala- 
swami at five to Mysore Venkatanaranappa 
Ayyan’s house to get it translated by his writer 
Seshayyan into Tolugu and Tamil. I write 
below the details :— 

‘ A document given by Nandi Baja to Para- 
mananda Pillai on 2nd Arppisi [October 15] 
the 14th day of the bright half, of Aswija. If 
a dress and a seal-ring arc obtained for Chen¬ 
nappayyan by 17th Arppisi [October 30] Bhava 
(the 15th day in the bright half of Kdrttigai ), 
Paramanandan must receive the amount from 
Chennappayyan ; but if they are not given 
within this time, I will pay the lakh of rupees.’ 


i [Sic] V Dark half. 
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Gopalaswami asked Yenkatanaranappa 
Ayyan what this was about and who Cliennap- 
payyan was. Yenkatanaranappa Ayyan said, 
‘ Kedam Pulluvari Chennappayyan is a respect¬ 
able person holding an appointment in Mysore. 
He went to Nandi Baja and proposed to train 
the troops in the fort and take charge of the 72 
military posts, for which office, which is called 
Kctndachar, 1 he would pay the Palace a lakh of 
chakrams with a present of a lakh of rupees. 
Nandi Baja replied, “I owe money to tho 
French ; if you will pay them, I will get you 
a dress and a seal-ring for tho appointment 
from Mysore.” Chennappayyan then agreed 
to pay the amount to Paramananda Pillai and 
at his request Nandi Baja gave this bond in the 
name of Paramananda Pillai.’ Gopalaswami 
asking if Paramanandan had really received 
the amount, Yenkatanaranappa Ayyan replied 
that he must have received it and given Nandi 
Baja a receipt. 

* Gopalaswami reported this to me at seven 
o’clock. Thereupon I sent for my vakil 
Tyagayyan, in order to ask him what he 
knew of the matter. On his arrival, Gopala¬ 
swami questioned him. He replied in Telugn 
and 1 have written it also in Telugu. 


* The word seems to have meant either military administration or 
the police establishment. See Rice’s Mysore , Vol. I, pp. 579 and 604. 
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Yesterday M. Barthelemy sent me the 
agreement executed by Nandi Baja in favour 
of Paramananda Pillai, for translation into 
French. I had no time to get it done yesterday, 
hut at ten o’clock to-day, I sent Bamanji Pandit 
and Gopalaswami to M. Le Beaume for that 
purpose. They accordingly went to M. Le 
Beaume but as he was busy with the Com¬ 
pany’s accounts, there was some delay. A 
chobdar from M. Barthelemy came and said 
that he had been sent to fetch at once the note 
which had been given for translation. I sent 
him back with a message that I had given it 
to be translated, and that I would send it as 
soon as it was finished. When this message was 
given, M. Barthelemy waited a short while and 
then sent another chobdar for it. The latter 
said that the Governor was very angry and that 
he had been ordered to bring it at once. Im¬ 
mediately, I sent two peons for it to Bamanji 
Pandit and Gopalaswami, but M. Le Beaume 
still had not done it. By this time M. Barthe¬ 
lemy had sent another peon. As I could not 
delay longer, I sent the peon to Vida Correa to 
get it done and have a Ka n arose copy made of 
the original letter sealed by Nandi Baja. When 
this had been done, I sent the chobdar to M. 
Barthelemy with the Kanarese copy, the 
original and the French translation with a 
translation of Nandi Baja’s letter to M. 
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Barthelemy and its original—5 papers in all— 
and told him to deliver them to M. Barthelemy 
•with my salaams. He did so and informed me 
accordingly. 

Soon after the tappal-man from Srirangam 
told me that he was going hack with a letter 
from M. Barthelemy to M. Dusaussaye, the 
commander there. They showed me the letter. 
I gave it back and told them to go. I won¬ 
dered why M. Barthelemy had been in such 
haste for the bond. I suppose he has sent 
Nandi Baja’s agreement with Paramananda 
Pillai along wdth his sealed letter to M. Dus¬ 
aussaye. Nandi Baja’s Ivanarese writing to 
Paramananda Pillai is as follows [ ].. 

Sunday , March 9 }—At live o’clock this 
morning Melugiri Chetti visited mo in private. 
He tells me that Bamayya Pillai spoke to him 
as follows ‘ When I was outcasted, Pillai 
Avargal of his love procured my restoration. 
After this, I almost starved ; the lady 2 gave 
me charge of the. cattle business, with a share 
in the profit, and made me happy. Then I 
became dubash to M. Barthelemy. Chanda 
Sahib’s son made me a present of a dagger, and. 
when I wore it in visiting the £ Hovei noij, he 


* 29th Mdni, Bhava. 

» Ammdl Avargal. Perhaps Ranga Pillai’s wife ; but it nmy mean 
Mme. Dupleix. 
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said, “ Even Pariah grooms are wearing dag¬ 
gers,” and gave me a Bunder dress of honour. 
For this reason I behaved as I did to Vinayaka 
Pillai. Raza Sahib is giving me presents ; and 
now if only 1 be given a fine dress of honour, 
I will settle everything in a week.’ Melugiri 
Chetti told me that I should give him a good 
present. I replied, ‘ You told me just now all 
I had done for him and how he had behaved 
to me. He himself has told you everything. 
Besides, he is our man, so what matter how he 
behaves ? But I must tell you this. When 
Yinayaka Pillai was writer in M. Dupleix’ 
time, everything was managed without diffi¬ 
culty. Nevertheless when Parasurama Pillai 
returned in the palankin given him by Chanda 
Sahib, he was told that he might only ride in 
a palankin outside the bounds and not within. 
How much must not M. Barthelemy have 
demanded for permission to use a roundel ! He 
will be blamed for that. I will, however, give 
Ramayya Pillai a dress of honour, a chain 
with a pendant, and a palankin and send 
Appavu to conduct him home, if he brings 
hither the roundel that has been bestowed.’ 
Melugiri Chetti then took leave, but returning 
at noon, said, ‘ I have informed R&mayya 
Pillai of everything and he says that your plan 
cannot be followed, but he will do everything 
in a week. M. Delarche, M. du Bansset and 
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Chanda Sahib’s and Vinayaka PiHai’s people 
have told M. Barthelemy that you were 
saying you would send M. Barthelemy, M. 
Delarche and M. du Bausset in chains on 
board ship to Europe; therefore, before this 
happened, Yinayaka Pillai should receive the 
privilege of the roundel and everything else, 
and possession should be taken of the country. 
That is why all these things have been done. 
[Bamayya Pillai] promises to reverse and 
settle all these matters in a week ; he adds 
that M. Barthelemy intends to-morrow to 
give you such presents as have never before 
been known, and that therefore you should be 
pleased to come abroad to-morrow.’ I replied, 
‘I need no presents.’ Then, patting him on 
the back, I encouraged him, saying, ‘As I 
told you this morning, he is my man ; let 
him seize the roundel that has been given, 
and bring it to me. Then I will give him a 
palankin.’ 

At seven o’clock this evening Guntur Ven- 
katachala Chetti came to me, saying, ‘ When 
I visited M. Guillard, he complained that 
you no longer favoured him with news as you 
used to do, or visited him, at which he is 
angry. He said that M. Barthelemy’s con¬ 
duct was so faithless that it would certainly 
lead to his imprisonment, for he had done 
what no writer had ever done since the town 

. 
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began, for he had plundered the Company, 
and was willing to do unheard of things for 
whatever was offered him, with more to that 
effect. M. Boyelleau also asked why you had 
not visited him, and I explained that you had 
been unwell. He replied that he had heard 
of your illness, but that your real reason was 
M. Barthelemy's behaviour ; but, said he, that 
does not matter, for M. de Leyrit sailed 12 
days ago, the winds are fair and gentle, and 
he will arrive in five or six days, when many 
strange things may happen. He told me to 
advise you to have ready two lakhs of rupees 
of the country money, 1 and to give M. Bartlie- 
lemy something, if he demands it.’ This is 
what happened. 

Tuesday , March 11 ?—At five o’clock M. Bar¬ 
th elemy received a letter from Nandi Raja ; 
but it brought only the news contained in that 
which arrived on March 6 ; I got it translated 
into French and sent it to M. Bartlielemy. 

Salabat Jang’s letter to M. Godeheu received 
to-day is as follows:—‘ I am gratified with 
the sword, etc., sent as presents by M. Bussy, 
who has returned after settling affairs in 
Chicacole, Rajahmundry and those parts. May 
M. Bussy’s fame and friendship increase.’ I 


1 the revenue collections. 


1st Pang uni, Bhava . 
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got this letter of compliment translated into 
French, and sent it to M. Barthelemy by a 
chobdar. I have kept a copy in the table- 
drawer. 

Friday , March Ik : l * 3 —I did not go out this 
morning. The Englishman from Karunguli, 
M. Barthelemy, M. Guillard and M. Boyel- 
leau discussed their business till noon and 
then went home. 

Saturday , March 15 *—'Tambi 4 Kanda 
Pillai writes from Karikal that the new poli- 
gar of Karikal will give a nazar of 10,000 
rupees, and that the revenue of the four 
mdgdns (including the tolls) has been settled 
for 1,20,000 rupees. 

Sunday , March 16 /—This afternoon, M. 
Boyelleau sent a man for me about eight 
times, supposing that the Europe ship sighted 
at three o’clock had M. de Leyrit on board. 
He even had a letter written by Guntur Yen- 
katacliala Chetti and sent it to me. Before I 
reached the Fort at four o’clock the drums were 
beating, and M. Barthelemy was going slowly 


1 4th Panguni. Bhava. 

" The Commissaries at this moment were Edmund Maskelyne and 
Achilles Preston ; but their proceedings reveal no trace of a visit to 
Pondichery. The Englishman must therefore have been some other 
person. 

3 5th Panguni. Bhava. 

4 Literally * younger brother,’ but probably used here as a term 
of affection. 

b 6th Panguni , Bhava . 
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to the beach, having ordered the soldiers 
and sepoys to assemble there ; Yinayakan and 
Raman followed him with blank faces. The 
vessel, supposed to be bringing M. de Leyrit, 
left Europe on August 8, and put in nowhere 
on the voyage. 1 The name of the ship is the 
Diane, M. Racelliere 2 captain. The catamaran- 
people brought letters, the perusal of which 
lightened the faces of M. Barthelemy, M. 
Delarche, Vinayakan and Raman. 3 I arrived 
at that moment, and immediately after, M. 
Barthelemy set out homewards with the 
standards borne in front of him. He was ac- 
comj)anied by M. Delarche ; and behind them 
went Vinayakan and Raman and a palankin. 
Thus they returned home talking together. I 
went to the choultry on the beach, where 
the Europeans were assembled. In our conver¬ 
sation the European gentlemen said, ‘ As the 
ship did not fly the square flag on coming 
into the roads, and fired eleven guns, wo 
thought that M. de Leyrit must have come. 
Europe ships never arrive in this month, and 
such a thing is most extraordinary. Ships 
have come for the English ; and as these two 

1 Leyrit was of course coming clown from Bengal. This was a 
false alarm. 

2 Ranga Pillai writes ‘ Pilashilier ’ but cf. Correspondaure de 
Pondicli&ry avec Bengale, Vol. Ill, p 267. He died on the return 
voyage from Bengal. 

3 The letters would show that the vessel came from Europe and 
therefore could not have Leyrit on board. 
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ships have arrived together, something impor¬ 
tant must have happened.’ Every one then 
went away and I went with them to the Fort. 
When the ship’s captain landed with the 
packet of letters, nine guns were fired from 
the ship. He went upstairs. I went to the 
small garden, to listen to the music there and, 
after spending some time merrily, came home 
at eleven. The packet of letters was opened in 
council, and I hear that it was eight o’clock 
before the letters had been read, after which 
the councillors departed. 

Afterwards Yiraraghu came and reported 
the following ‘ Melugiri Chetti formerly 
came and asked me to write a letter to Gingee 
which should remain in his charge. It was 
arranged that he should see you, and that you 
should then tell M. Barthelemy and give him 
the letter, in return for which everything you 
wished should be done in eight days. He 
now asks why the matter is delayed, and fears 

/ that affairs may take a different turn. I 
replied that I could not speak again to my 
master, before learning hi’s mind, on a matter 
that had been discussed only four days before, 
that nothing would prosper unless my master 
agreed to it, and that nothing would be got by 
threats, which was all that I could say 1 .’ 

* 1 The matter of this intrigue is obscure. I suppose it is not 

unconnected with Yin&yakan’s roundel. 
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Melugiri Chetti waited till noon to visit 
me privately, and then said, ‘ You know that 
I was to have a letter about Gingee to be 
delivered to M. Barthelemy, when he should 
promise to do as you wish within a week. 
Why is the matter delayed ? I fear that things 
may go wrong, and only Ramayya Pillai’s 
father has prevented that till now. Now at 
least write the letter and give it.’ I was 
astonished at his words. Who is he to talk to 
me thus without fear or forethought ? I gave 
him rope enough to see how far he would go. 
But he could not understand, and talked large. 


Ramayya Pillai spoke to him, and ho has 
spoken to me. Meditating this, I replied, 
‘ What! a thing like him to threaten me ! Who 
and what is he ? When formerly he was a 
starving outcaste living on alms, I restored 
him into caste, provided for his food, made a 
man of him again, and introduced him into 
M. Barthelemy's service. Has ho forgotten 
all this ? But now that he has a little money, 
he has lost his wits, and acted thus and sent 
me witless messages. How dare he act thus ? 
He will learn wisdom from what will befall 
him to-morrow. You are like a rustic selling 
beans, not a man who serves a gentleman or a 
dorai. The Marquis Dupleix listened to his 
wife’s words, treated me as an enemy, and 
did his utmost against me. Before his time, 
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Kanakaraya Mudali used underhand means 
against me ; yet what did he achieve ? When 
my father was imprisoned for ten days in M. 
[Hebert’s] time, forty or fifty thousand was 
spent to get the matter heard even in Europe, 
with the result that orders came to imprison 
M. [Hebert] here and put him in irons, and 
confiscate his property ; and he was sent in 
irons 1 to Europe, to receive due punishment. 
Such was mv father. You are but a mosquito. 
Why should I fear your threats ? You will 
learn bettor when you go to the gallows to¬ 
morrow. As he is my man, a plant planted 
by me, I have borne with him all this time. 
How comes it that you did not know this, and 
behave accordingly ? Hitherto I hkve been 
patient. You are of Sunguvar’s family ; and 
so long as you are with [Ramayya], you must 
give him advice. Why do you always sing to 
his tunes ? Take my advice. Go.’ Thus I dis¬ 
missed him. 

When I went to the Fort this morning, the 
council was examining the letters received 
from Europe in order to deliver them to the 
proper persons. As all were thus busy, I 
went upstairs to pay my respects to M. 
Barthelemy and the other councillors and then 
went to the sorting-godown, as there was no 
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need to remain when all were sitting in 
council. While I was there, the letters were 
distributed, after the letter to the council had 
been read. I related to M. Guillard, in the 
presence of M. Desfresnes, the contents of the 
letter I had just received from M. Duvolaer, 
the director of the Company in Europe, who 
has gone to England on an embassy from the 
King. 1 Kamachandra Ayyan and others were 
in the sorting-godown, when I opened the 
letter and read it. It was written with high 
compliments, as to an equal, telling me that I 
should learn all the news from the letter he 
would send by Father [Labustement ?] He 
added that, as eighteen ships had been des¬ 
patched to India, seven for Pondichery, three 
for Bengal, three for China, four for Masca- 
reigne and one for Mahe, I must attend to 
getting in goods to he sent by these ships ; lie 
is looking after my interests ; he is now in 
England ; but on his return to France, he will 
attend to my affairs and do what is needful. 
On hearing this, Bamachandra Ayyan and the 
others declared that, never since the town was 
founded, had the Company written thus to its 
courtier, but by my good fortune the Com¬ 
pany’s director had written from England, on 


1 He was the leading person in the deputation sent in 1754 to 
confer with the English Company about peace. 
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an embassy from the King of France, with so 
many compliments. They said they were 
delighted at my receiving it. 

The following matter was discussed to-day 
at the Council:—M. Barthelemy reported a 
letter from M. Porcher, 1 saying that the lands 
belonging to Karikal had not be.en weeded and 
that the banks had not been repaired, which 
could not be done ouce the waters had arisen ; 
he urged therefore that the lands should be 
let out at once so that the renter should take 
pains about it. But M. Boyelleau objected 
that it should not be done, as M. Godeheu 
before his departure ordered the matter to lie 
over till M. Leyrit’s arrival from Bengal, as 
people might offer more than 1,20,000, which 
was offered at Karikal. M. Barthelemy ob¬ 
served the date of M. de Leyrit’s arrival was 
uncertain, and that, if the matter were delayed 
till then, the work in the villages could not 
be done. At last it was decided that the 
matter must lie over for a week, and that, if 
M. do Leyrit should not arrive by then, it 
should be put up to outcry. I hear that 
letters have been despatched to Karikal sum¬ 
moning people to bid. I then wont away to 
my office in the flower-garden. 

About noon a peon came and said that M. 
Barthelemy wanted me. When I went, he 


1 Chief at K&rik&l. 






gave me a cacljan letter of Santappa Muclali of 
Karunguli to Parpathiyam Naranappa Ayyan 
of Achcharapakkam to be translated into 
French. He also asked if I had translated 
into French Yenkaji Pandit’s cadjan letter 
about which M. Godeheu had left a note in his 
own hand saying he had given it to me to be 
translated. I replied that I had given him the 
original, and the French translation soon after 
M. Godeheu’s departure. M. Barthelemy said 
that he did not remember it. I observed that 
I must have recorded it in that day’s diary. 
‘Would you really?’ he asked. ‘Certainly,’ 
I replied. ‘Then, bring me a copy,’ he said. 
I agreeing took leave, and came home. I 
examined my diary for February 16 among 
the dufters, and found there a note that 1 had 
given it. I wrote accordingly, made copies of 
Yenkaji Pandit’s cadjan letter and its French 
translation as written in the diary, and put 
them ready in the almirali. 

At five o’clock this evening, I went to the 
Fort. As the Council was not sitting, I did not 
gi\c bantappan the original and the French 
translation of the cadjan letters of Yenkaji 
Pandit and N&chiyappa N&yakkan ; but I 
took to my office in the flower-garden the 
French translation of the cadjan letter from 
Karunguli given to me this afternoon by M. 
Barthelemy. I came home at nine o’clock. 
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When M. Barthelemy was returning to his 
house at eleven o’clock after tlie council had 
broken up, he, accompanied by M. Delarche, 
visited Chanda Sahib’s house. Raza Sahib 
gave M. Barthelemy a dress of honour, a baju- 
band 1 set with precious stones, and a pendant, 
as presents, and a dress of honour and a 
sarpech to M. Delarche, after which they were 
dismissed. 

When I went to my office in the flower- 
garden at five this evening, I wrote a reply to 
M. du Roclier’s letter to me from Maduranta- 
kam, had it despatched and put the copy 
„ v among my French papers. 

Wednesday , March 19 ? — At sunrise before 
going to the Fort at seven o’clock this morning, 
I examined the foundation which is being laid 
for a kitchen on the south side of my house. 
When I went to the Fort, the Germans had 
three new standards ready to be consecrated 
there. M. Barthelemy had invited the coun¬ 
cillors and others to a feast. M. Barthelemy, 
etc., the German officers, captains, etc., M. 
Richard, and others, and even the peruppdnai* 
heard mass. The German soldiers were 
formed in line and fired three volleys ; and 


1 A bracelet. 

2 9 th Pang uni, Bhara. 


3 Literally, the great pot. Perhaps we should read Pirupillai, the 
Great Pillai, i.e the time-serving Ramayya. 
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three salutes of 21 guns were fired. After the 
ceremony of consecration, the flags were 
carried out and displayed, at which all thrice 
shouted Vive le roi and the old flags and the 
poles were burnt. All then dispersed. It is 
the name day of the Marquis Dupleix. If he 
had remained here, there would have been 
great firing of guns and cannon, feasts, illu¬ 
minations, fireworks, and so on ; but as he is 
gone, there was none of these. 

Friday, March 21 }—The following news 
arrived this evening by letter from vakil 
Tyagayyan’s younger brother at Srirangam. 
One letter, dated [March] 12, says : 

‘ Muhammad ’ Ali Khan and the English who 
marched southwards, 1 2 have captured Madura 
fort ; Mudamiah [and] four [others] fled to 
the south ; but were pursued. Muhammad 
’Ali, etc., have occupied the middle country and 
even advanced to Tinnevelly which has been 
seized. They intend to march against Setupati 
with the aid of the Raja of Tanjore and the 
Tondiman. Hearing this, Nandi Raja sent a 
message to the commander complaining that 
the 18 months’ time was enforced only against 
himself, and asking why ho should sit still 
like a helpless man while Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan and the English attacked his ally 


1 llth Pane/uni, Bhava. 

2 Tins relates to Herons expedition to Madura. 
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Setupati, and captured liis possessions, Madura 
and other places.’ 

The letter, dated [March] 13, says about the 
appointment of Varadaraja Reddi as the new 
poligar of Turaiyur, that when a lakh of 
rupees was demanded for the Company, 30,000 
rupees for expenses at. Pondichery, and 25,000 
rupees for the expenses of the commander— 
1,60,000 rupees in all—Nandi Raja replied that 
part of the Company’s lakh had already boon 
paid, that he would pay the balance, and that 
he had required Varada Reddi to pay 60,000 
rupees, but the latter would pay only a portion 
immediately and the balance after he had been 
installed as poligar. 

The letter of [March] 16 says :— ‘ M. 
Dusaussaye, the commander, wrote to the 
Raja of Tanjore that he ought not to attack 
Setupati before the expiry of the 18 months, 
and that his troops must be recalled. Nandi 
Raja has received presents from the Turaiyur 
poligar for his installation ; but the command¬ 
ant at Trichinopoly disapproves. Neverthe¬ 
less they have been kept ready to bo sent on 
his arrival. Mir Sahib of Elavanasur sent a 
confidential man to Muhammad ’All Khan at 
Trichinopoly and secured a lease of Elavanasur 
for 10 or 12 years at an annual rent of 40,000 
rupees. The commander visiting the fort, 
complained that, as they had agreed that there 
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should he no war for 18 months, they should 
not help Muhammad ’All Khan to capture 
Madura, Nadumandalam and Tinnevelly, or 
to attack Setupati. Thereupon they agreed to 
withdraw their troops in a week. But when 
they had sent M. Dusaussaye, the commandant, 
back to Srirangam, they ordered Muhammad 
’ Ali Khan’s troops in the south to capture 
Tinnevelly at once, and return, leaving a 
garrison there. Appaji Pandit, the Turaiyur 
vakil, is treating about Turaiyur, but the 
affair goes badly. Muhammad ’All Khan and 
the English are said to be about to march to 
Arcot.’ There was added an account of the 
country watered by the Cauvery. 

Varadaraja Keddi, the new poligar of 
Turaiyur, has written to me with compliments 
that, as the former man was disobedient and 
troublesome, refusing the peslikash, and kill¬ 
ing two or three of the Company’s servants, 
Nandi Raja, has been pleased to give Turaiyur 
to the writer, who prays for my support also. 

Monday , March 24 }—I went to the Fort this 
morning, where M. Barthelemy and the other 
councillors were assembled ; so I paid my 
respects and went to my office in the flower- 
garden, where I received letters from Guru- 
murti Ayyan, younger brother of Tyagayyan, 


1 14th Panguni , Bkava . 
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fit Srirangain. The letter of [March] 1 ( says : 
Nandi Baja summoned commandant Dus- 
aussaye, and asked him whether Turaiyur 
Varadaraja Beddi should ho appointed poligar 
of Turaiyur. The commander agreed, provid¬ 
ed that a lakh should be given to the Company, 
35,000 to the Governor, and 25,000 to the 
councillors. Nandi Baja replied that he would 
write about this to Pondichery. The com¬ 
mander departed, saying that it could bo done 
after orders had been received. Nandi Baja 
then sent Ayyamperumal Pillai to Turaiyur, 
and will send Haidar ’Ali Khan to-morrow, as 
ho means to appoint Varadaraja Beddi s son 
poligar. Varadaraja Beddi’s man has visited 
the commander offering for the Governor of 
Pondichery a yearly nazar of 12,000 rupees, 
25,000 for tne councillors for this year only, 
and over 15,000 for tho commandant and the 
darbar expenses, and saying that the people 
of Appaji Pandit (the Turaiyur vakil) should 
not be allowed to show their faces. The 
commandant has more or less agreed. Iho 
Europeans who came in five palankins from 
Tricliinopoly, returned in the evening after 
eating. 

The letter of [March] 18 says In conse¬ 
quence of the commandant s former letter to 
the Baja of Tanjoro, desiring the recall of the 
27 
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men sent against Vellaiyan Servaikaran 1 , 
orders have been sent to the fort-people for 
their return. No poligar has yet been ap¬ 
pointed for Turaiyur. Ramalinga Pillai, 
Savariraya Pillai, and Bapi Chetti the 
Komutti, who left Pondichery on Thursday, 
are on their way. 

The letter of [March] 20 is as follows :— 
When the Turaiyur vakil visited the com¬ 
mandant, [the latter] asked him for 35,000 
for the Governor, 25,000 for the councillors, 
and 30,000 for the expenses of the commander 
—90,000 in all ; but this was not agreed to ; 
so the commandant sent for Appaji Pandit, 
the old poligar’s vakil. Appaji Pandit has not 
yet arrived. But Varadaraja Reddi has sent 
a vakil to this place 2 ; and Ayyamperumal 
Pillai has been appointed diwan. Nandi Raja 
has sent respectable persons with a horse, a 
gold bangle, and a dress of honour, to invest 
him with the office. The man sent by the Raja 
of Tanjore to assist the poligar of Ariyalur 
is at Tirumalavadi. Mandumiyan 3 has joined 
Vellaiyan Servaikaran, and his wife and 
family have been imprisoned in Madura fort. 
Twenty lakhs have been seized by his people 
and three lakhs were secured by Muhammad 
Ali Khan for his expenses. 

1 Dalavfii of Setupati, Madura District Manual , Part III, p. 271. 

a Pondichery. 

9 Mu dam i ah ? 
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Tuesday , March 25. 1 —M. Duval de Leyrit, 
the Directeur of Bengal, arrived by a ship at 
seven o’clock this morning off Yirampattanam 2 . 
A square flag was flown on her main mast. 
The old flag at the Fort was hauled down and 
a new one hoisted. Then the generate was 
beaten, and the soldiers and officers assembled. 
I myself went down to the Beach, at seven, and, 
sending for Vinayaka Pillai and Nallappa 
Nayinar, told them to erect plantain trees and 
tie coconut leaves, on both sides of the way 
up to the Fort gate, then to cut the Icdrai 3 in 
the ditch and spread it in the middle, and 
over this to lay 20 pieces of bleached long- 
cloth. Afterwards M. Boyelleau, M. Des- 
frcsnes, M. Goupil, M. Solminiac and M. 
Pichard, the commander of the German troops, 
went to meet him in a chelinga provided with 
seats 4 ; and when they reached the ship, a 
salute of 21 guns was fired from the Fort, and 
the ships in the roads also saluted. M. Ley- 
rit’s ship replied to them ; and at nine o’clock, 


1 15th Panguni, Bkava. 

This passage down to the end of the diary for March 29 is repeated, 
with minor variations, at pages 1—20, Volume XII of the Madras 
transcript. 

2 The latter copy gives the name of the vessel as the Company’s 
ship rijidien, M. Bouchez commander. 

3 A kind of long grass. 

4 The chelinga, or masula-boat, being intended for carrying cargo, 
rather than passengers, was not usually provided with seats. 
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when she was off the town, she fired a salute of 
11 guns which was returned by the Fort with 
an equal number ; at half-past nine when M. 
Leyrit got into the chclinga, his ship fired 21 
guns, which w^ere answered by all the other 
ships. M. Barthelemy, M. Delarcho and others 
then went down to the Beach ; the chelinga 
reached the shore, and M. Leyrit landed. M. 
Barthelemy and the rest paid their respects to 
him, and he returned his compliments. As he 
approached with all ceremony and entered the 
sea-gate, a salute of 21 guns was fired, and all 
then went upstairs in the Fort. I also accom¬ 
panied them. After waiting there for a quar¬ 
ter of an hour, when the councillors had 
brought the King’s orders appointing M. Leyrit, 
and the soldiers had been drawn up opposite 
the Gouvernement in the Fort, all went thither 
in order, the letter was opened, and the Secre¬ 
tary read the order for all to hear. All thrice 
shouted Vive le roi , and 21 guns wore fired. 
When M. Leyrit was turning to go upstairs, ^ 
I offered him two limes with my compliments. 

He took them pleasantly, and, having thanked 
mo, went upstairs. I accompanied him. He 
examined the building, and told M. Barthelemy 
that it was fine. M. Barthelemy invited him 
to breakfast. He accepted, and, getting into 
the state palankin, he went first with music 
and all pomp followed by M. Barthelemy. 









When he reached M. Bartlielemy’s house,' I 
went to my office in the flower-garden and then 
came home. 


Wednesday, March 26 . 1 —At seven o’clock 
this morning I went to the Fort, where were 
assembled the councillors, Tanappa Mudali 
(Kanakaraya Mudali’s younger brother), the 
1 newly-appointed Nayin&r Nallappa, the Choul¬ 
try-writer, Madananda Pandit and others. 
When M. Leyrit had waked, dressed, and come 
out, all went and paid their respects. I did so 
too. A box of letters and records packed in 
gunny, and which had been brought from 
Bengal was opened ; and when the Governor 
had examined them, the councillors, officers, 
captains, writers, etc., paid their respects and 
departed. The Armenian Johannes (Coja Elias’ 
son-in-law) and others did the same. Five or 
six priests of the Capuchins’ church also visited 
him, but ho did not speak with them at length, 
only exchanging compliments. The Bishop 
from Cochin-China also paid his respects ; 
then the Superior of St, Paul’s church came, 
but had to wait before paying his respects ; 
so he came to me and said, ‘ There is a place 
called Sadasiva Pillai’s Panikkankuppam 
under Venkatampettai; it is a Christian village, 
and Protestant priests from Tranquobar dwell 


1 IGtk Panguni, Bhava . 
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there under the protection of Sadasiva Pillai 
of Yenkatampettai, and preach their religion 
to the annoyance of the Christians 1 there. The 
revenue of the village cannot be even 20 or 30 
pagodas ; and, if it were rented to me, the 
Christians would pay the rent and the Protest¬ 
ants would be unable to continue there and 
would go away. When I spoke to M. Godeheu 
about it, he said that he would give it free; 
but as he has gone away, be pleased to do us 
the favour of getting it for us.’ I replied, 
‘ Louis Prakasan has already spoken to me 
about this and I said something or other to 
him. But if you will send for him now, I will 
question him about it, and send the necessary 
orders, to prevent the Protestants from little 
by little spreading their religion.’ The priest 
then visited the Governor, spoke with him a few 
moments, and went away. M. Barthelemy has 
frequently visited and talked with the Gover¬ 
nor. When M. Boyelleau and M. Lenoir were 
with the Governor, I went to the Council Hall 
and paid my respects. He returned my com¬ 
pliments. M. Boyelleau then said that the 
Governor wanted to speak to me about affairs. 
M. Leyrit then asked about the two lakhs 
of rupees of revenue due on March 30 
according to the terms of the agreement. 


1 Sc. Roman Catholic, 
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M. Boyclleau replied, ‘ He will pay two lakhs 
of rupees, hut it will consist of several kinds 
°f pagodas and fanams as received from the 
country. The pagodas must be changed into 
rupees, and the fanams will have to be 
sent to the proper places’ to be changed into 
pagodas, which must be changed into rupees 
bere. Madras rupees are of lower touch 
than ours and therefore will not be current 
bere. So Banga Pillai says tbat the money 
shall be paid, partly in rupees and partly 
in pagodas.’ The Governor observed tbat 
I bad agreed to pay rupees and that four 
-* lakhs of rupee's had to bo sent to Bengal. I 
replied that only three lakhs of rupees need be 
sent to Bengal, and the remainder kept in 
pagodas here in the chest to meet the expenses. 
The Governor asked if there would not be a 
loss over the exchange. I replied, ‘ Why 
should there be loss ? The Company’s mer¬ 
chants receive advances on their contract in 
pagodas ; and they may be kept for that.’— 

‘ That is possible,’ ho said. I then continued, 

‘ Three lakhs and a half may be sent instead of 
four ; for two lakhs and sixty thousand rupees 
will be paid in from the mint, and I will pay a 
lakh, so that three lakhs and sixty thousand 
rupees may be sent.’—‘Well,’ the Governor 
replied, ‘ you may carry on your work without 
a uxiety,’ X thanked him. M. Barthelcmy 




who had been outside came in and showed the 
Governor a writing. After reading .it, "the 
Governor went out with him to the Secretary s 
room, where Kanakaraya Mudali V younger 
brother’s adopted son, the * choultry -writers, 
Madananda Pandit and his people, and 
Yinayalca Pillai, came and presented him with 
limes. M. Barthelemy talked all the time; 
the Governor said nothing, not even looking 
at me or nodding his head. He then came back 
and told me to look after the lands and the 
Company’s business as in M. Godehcu’s time. 
M. Boyellcau said to M. Leyrit that 'as, after 
M. Godeheu’s departure, I had not been treated 
well, I had been eagerly expecting his arrival 
without transacting any business, and that I 
had been hoping for some encouragement from 
him. Thereon M. Leyrit turning to mo said 
that I might depend on him so long as I 
attended to the Company’s affairs as in 
M. Godeheu’s time and since, and managed 
the countries ; that in two or three days, he 
would do as I desired ; and that there was 
no need to bo anxious. I thanked him and 
said that I would do accordingly. So I came 
away. The Governor went into the further 
room, and M. Barthelemy who had seen all 
this, went away to his house Avith a down¬ 
cast look, after inviting him to a meal. 
M. Desfresnes then came with the minutes of 
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Council and went away after obtaining the 
Governor’s signature. M. Boyelleau also de¬ 
parted. Having taken leave of him, I went to 
M. Guillard’s office to pay him 3,000 star 
pagodas and 2,000 Porto Novo pagodas—5,000 
in all—and desired him with compliments to 
give them to the money-changers and enter in 
my accounts te day their value in rupees 
according to the current rate. He promised 
politely to do so and dismissed me. I took 
leave,- went to my office in the flower-garden, 
and thence came home. 

Thursday, March 2 7. 1 —When I went to the 
Fort at seven o’clock this morning, I paid my 
respects to M. Duval de Leyrit, the Commander- 
General, as he was returning to the Gouverne- 
ment from Church with the councillors, officers, 
sous-marchands and others at nine o clock on 
account of the feast. Having returned my 
compliments, he went upstairs with the rest 
into the central hall where all paid their 
respects to him, but he did not seem to return 
their compliments or speak to them. He 
seemed to be examining and admiring the man¬ 
ner of the building, decorations and structure, 
for he had no eyes for anything else. In spite 
of this, M. Barthelemy persisted in talking to 
him, but for all that the Governor neither 

- 17th Panguni, Bhava. KdsuperutiAl [«•«■, Maundy Thursday]. See 
Vol. VI, p. 427, n. 1, supra. 
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nodded nor smiled nor looked pleased. I was 
astonished at this. He then went into the 
large "verandah, outside on the south, and 
examined the workmanship with interest. 
When I was there, M. Lenoir, the councillor 
who went up to Bengal from here and accom¬ 
panied M. Leyrit hack, came to me and said 
that this place had little trade, and was famine- 
stricken. I replied, ‘ What else can be expected 
when the country is full of troubles and 
famine ? The trade has been ruined by politics. 
Now that M. Leyrit has come as -Governor, it 
will flourish again.’ M. Lenoir replied, ‘ When 
I was in Bengal, I often told M. Leyrit about 
you, your ability and character ; I also spoke to 
him, when we were sailing here, and he always 
spoke favourably of you and your affairs, and is 
so inclined towards you that he will assist your 
affairs to the utmost, as I will too.’ I replied 
with such compliments as to increase his joy 
and his affection to me. M. Boyelleau then 
approached me and said, ‘ I have spoken to the 
Governor about you. Why do you always 
wa it to bo sent for instead of attending the 
Governor and explaining affairs, to him ? I 
never saw any one like you. My tongue aches 
with speaking to the Governor about you. In 
M. Godoheu’s time, you never visited him 
unless he sent for you. That was wrong of 
you. Do as I tell you. Tell him of your own 
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accord what should be done, and attend to 
your affairs.’ I replied smoothly, ‘ I have kept 
quiet as I do not know his nature ; if 1 knew 
him, should I wait till I was sent for ? You 
know my nature.’ M. Leyrit, who had watched 
my conversation with M. Boyelleau and 
M. Lenoir, then called me up and asked 
me where some cadj an letters had come 
from. I replied that they had come in 
the tappal from Karikal in the south, for 
merchants and others. Thereon he told me 
to distribute them and went to his room to 
Write letters. M. Barthelemy afterwards went 
in to talk with him, but ho was sent away as 
the Governor was busy with his letters. He 
then wont home. I also went downstaiis and 
went to M. Guillard’s place. He observed, 
‘ M. Leyrit is very close, and only acts with 
deliberation. He will take every plan to pieces. 
So you too must remember this and refrain 
from hasty proposals. Then only your affairs 
will prosper.’ He continued, T ou have sent 
me 5,000 pagodas—3,000 Star and 2,000 Porto 
Novo. They will not pass here but we will do 
our best. I have entered 16,000 rupees 1 re¬ 
ceived in your account.’ I replied politely, 
‘Thank you for your kindness. I have also 
s ent some pagodas and fanams Madias way to 


1 The second copy says 19,000 rupees. 
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be exchanged for rupees, so I am not idle.’ 
Then, taking leave, I went to my office in the 
flower-garden, and on the stroke of noon, I 
came home, bathed, ate and went to sleep. A 
peon came and said that the Governor wanted 
me. When I went, M. Leyrit gave me a letter 
from Nandi Raj4 to be translated into Trench. 
I took it, and gave him a French translation of 
the letter from M. Pigot, Governor of Madras, 
dated the [24th] instant and given to me by 
M. Barthelemy to be translated into French! 
The Governor took them, and went out for a 
drive. I went to the Beach, then to my office 
in the flower-garden, and at last came home. 

Saturday , March 29 }—When I went to the 
Fort at seven o’clock this morning, M. Leyrit 
the Governor, the councillors, officers, writers, 
etc., had gone to the Church whence, when 
new water and fire had been blessed, the bell 
rung, and all had been finished, they returned. 
The Governor went up to the central hall of 
the Oouvernement, whither all went and paid 
their respects including myself. While the 
Governor was talking with M. Barthelemy, 
M. Desfresnes and M. Delarche, I and M. Lenoir 
were talking in the southern verandah about 
business. M. La Toucho came up and said, 
‘ M. Leyrit has 15 or 20 candies of Olibanuni 


1 19th Panguni, Bhava. 
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from Ormuz. It is of good quality. Try and 
sell it here.’ I replied, ‘The troubles here 
have reduced the trade to Arcot and other 
places. The traffic is small. No one will buy 
it here. It should be sent to Mocha. He 
replied, ‘ That can only be done next year. 
M. Leyrit told me to ask you. ' Try therefore 
to seli it here.’ I said I could promise nothing 
about it. 

Just then M. Leyrit, who was in the central 
hall, called me by name. When I went up to 
him, he said, ‘During the troubles between 
the English and the French, and on October 
11, 1754, the Ivarunguli taluk, consisting of up¬ 
wards of 360 villages, was in French possession. 
On October 15 the English began to trouble the 
management. The writing in M. Delarche’s 
hand _ contains what was said in Council 
yesterday.’ M. Dolarcho said that writer 
Kanga Pillai had the three cadjan letters writ¬ 
ten by amaldar Venkaji Pandit and Elaichi- 
yappa Mudali about these disturbances caused 
by the English. M. Leyrit turned to me and 
said, ‘ Get the cadjans from him and bring 
me French translations of them.’ I replied, 
‘ From the day when the fighting ceased up to 
November, the English exercised no authority 
in the Utramallur country, Wandiwash, 
Yettavalam, etc., places, in Karunguli, but 
only in the Karungulipalaiyam and the town 
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of Madurantakam. Since October 15, some of 
their guards and sepoys in Karunguli fort and 
Madurantakam have been marching out, seiz- 
ing cattle and creating disturbances. There¬ 
fore our amaldars collected forces in order to 
take possession of their country of Maduran¬ 
takam and hoist flags in our own villages. 
They wrote cadj an letters accordingly to the 

jemadars.’ M. Delarche said, ‘That is true'. 

. 

When Pap ay y a Pillai in August delivered up 
to me possession of the places he was manag¬ 
ing, we had 70 villages in the Karunguli 
country. M. Yery, having collected a few 
German and French soldiers, marched against 
Merkanam, Ckunampet and other places in the 
Karunguli country. Consequently the English 
manigars, peons, etc., in the several places fled.’ 
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Wednesday , April 2 . 1 —When I was eating 
my cold rice this morning, Kulasekharam 
Yenkatanaranappa Ayyan came and said, 
‘ When I went to Yinayaka Pillai’s house last 

L' night, he was holding Icacherl ; he had sent for 

the Mysore yakil Yenkatanaranappa Ayyan, 
Krislinappan (Morari Rao’s vakil), the Pandit 
Govindan (JBhaji Rao’s vakil), Naroji, the old 
Nayinar and his other friends. They all 
arrived as Raman, M. Barthelemy’s dubash, was 
talking. Yinayaka Pillai told them gladly that 
he had been appointed chief dubash, Papayya 
Pillai manager of the country, and M. Barthe- 
lemy entrusted with the general superin¬ 
tendence ; and that tli6 Governor would 
give them presents next day, so that they all 
should come to visit him. He said he would 
arrange for the Company’s merchants and 
mahandttars to visit the Governor to-morrow. 
He boasted of his cleverness, and told them all 
to come back at six o’clock, having provided 
aowns and turbans for those who should give 
them, and mohurs, rupees, etc, to be given as 
nazars to the Governor, and appropriate pre¬ 
sents if the chief dubashship should be given, 

h 
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d others if only a cane should be given, and 
otherwise dresses of honour.’ I asked him to 
find out the truth and inform me. He went 
accordingly, and reported to me that Vinayaka 
Pillai in great joy had taken to the Fort all 
those who had come to his house. Afterwards 
I went to the Fort, and, on my way, I saw all 
assembled at M. Barthelemy’s house. The 
Governor was just going upstairs to receive his 
guests, after visiting the Capuchins’ church, 
St. Paul’s church and last of all the Mission 
church. I paid my respects and waited there. 
The Governor was talking to the Europeans— 
M. Desfresnes, M. [Lenoir], M. Goupil, M. 
Dubois, M. Bury and others, when M. BarthA 
lemy arrived. I desired him to arrange for 
the Company’s merchants to visit the Governor. 
I was told that he would speak about it this 
evening and that the visit might be paid to¬ 
morrow. When I was waiting after I had 
dismissed them, Vinayaka Pillai, the Mysore 
vakil and Morari Bao’s vakil, etc., arrived. 
The Governor went into his room with M. 
Barthelemy who talked to him along with M. 
Desfresnes and M. Lenoir. I was also present. 
M. Barthelemy then told him that the vakils 


had come to visit him. The Governor tur ni ng 
to me told me to send for them. I sent Srini¬ 
vasa Bao for them. But when he went, Vina¬ 
yaka Pillai told them not to go. As the 
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Mysore vakil, Venkatanaranappa Ayyan is a 
Tamil, and knows wliat has been going for¬ 
ward, he disregarded Vinayaka Pillai’s words, 
and, getting up, came in deeming it improper 
to stay when sent for. Morari Rao’s and 
Bhaji Rao’s vakils came with him. Mysore 
'Venkatanaranappa Ayyan and Krishna Rao 
presented the Governor with a nazar of 11 
moburs each and Bhaji Rao’s vakil with one 
of 7 mohurs. When the nazars had been 
accepted, I told the three to be seated. They 
then spoke with compliments about their 
affairs. I repeated to the Governor what they 
said and returned his compliments to them. 
Meanwhile Vinayaka Pillai came in with 21 
mohurs and 21 rupees on a tray which he pre¬ 
sented to the Governor, and then stood aside. 
When the vakils had been given rose water 
and pan supdri with their dismissal, Raman 
brought a dress of honour on a tray, which he 
gave to M. Barthelemy with some words. M. 
Barthelemy, receiving it, desired the Governor 
to touch it and give it to \ inayaka Pillai. 
The Governor then went into a room with M. 
Barthelemy who talked to him. When the 
latter came out, he met Vinayaka Pillai at the 
door and took him in to the Governor to let him 
speak a few words of respect, after which ho 
went home with the others. I then went in and 
said, ‘ You have done a very wise thing. This 
29 
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man is a thief who has robbed the Company of 
lakhs of money. Many complaints against 
him were presented to M. Godeheu ; and some 
have been made to me since M. Godeheu’s 
departure. Although the man who should 
rightfully have been appointed to his place in 
the management of affairs is now at Cuddalore, 
yet Vinayaka Pillai won over M. Barthelemy 
and others with bribes to misrepresent the 
case ; you therefore gave presents, believing 
what was said. In these circumstances, how 
can my management prosper ? ’ The Governor 
replied, ‘Why did you not tell me all this 
before ? How else could I know ? ? I replied, 
‘ I have not seen you enough to know your 
nature ; nor did you send for me to question 
me about all this. How then could I have 
known your wishes and reported all matters ? 
I was able to satisfy M. Lenoir, M. Dumas and 
M. Dupleix because they followed my advice. 
I never visit the councillors nor do I serve 
others. I deal direct with the Governor, nor 
do I visit others with gifts. Many complained 
to M. Godeheu against M. Dupleix ; among 
them was this Vinayakan. On this M. Gode¬ 
heu summoned and questioned me. But I 
neither wrote nor complained. When he went 
away, M. Dupleix complimented me suitably. 
Thus I have used my whole strength on behalf 
of him who governed, seeking only his gain, 
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and satisfying myself with the glory. If now 
you also will listen to no advice hut mine, and 
act accordingly, I will strive for your profit 
and win your favour.’ In his delight he pro¬ 
mised me his protection, calling on God to 
witness what he said, vowing to do nothing 
without consulting me. I replied, ‘ If you 
only do as I say in all affairs, I will so conduct 
you as to bring you gain.’ I then explained 
fully to the Governor the character of all here, 
and the profits they make with proof of every¬ 
thing, as well as affairs ' at Karikal and 
Masulipatam, Yilliyanallui and Bakui, and 
about the villages comprised in the four 
mdgdns of Karikal. The Governor ordered me 
to come to him at half-past six to-morrow 
morning, when he would discuss everything 
with me’ and do as should appear best. He 
then gave me leave and I departed. 

Chinnu Mudali presently returned after 

visiting the Governor. I came home. 

I hear that a complaint has been presented 
to the Governor, in his palankin, against 
Yinayakan by Black Muttayyan’s younger 
brother. The Governor read and kept it. 

At four o’clock M. Royne came, and with 

T nut in French an account 

his help I wrote out m 

of what took place between M. C.odeheus 
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departure and M. Leyrit’s arrival. 1 Having- 
added a few details, I went to my office in the 
flower-garden with the petitions given me to 
be presented to the Governor to-morrow 
morning. I got them all written by M. Keyne, 
and then sent him to his house, and myself 
remained in the office. 

While I was still there, M. Desfresnes sent 
a message that he would settle with the 
Governor about the presents to be given to me 
when the mahdndttdrs paid their visit the day 
after to-morrov/, and that I should say what I 
desired. I sent the following message with 
compliments :—‘ I have already been given all 
honour, I desire only one thing more. As I 
am the Governor of all the Tamils, and you 
and the Governor know what respect should 
be shown to me, let the Governor order the 
ta mbour to be beaten at the Fort and town-gates 
in my honour. If you will be pleased to speak 
to the Governor about this, I shall never forget 
your kindness.’ Such was my answer. 

Thursday , April 3 . 2 —The following is the 
message sent this morning by M. Desfresnes 


1 This is probably the document a copy of which I was permitted 
to see, among: other papers, by the courtesy of the owner, M. Gallois- 
Montbrun, at Pondicherry. I understand that this most interesting 
collection of papers suffered much damage during the cyclone of 1916, 
I print the document as an appendix to this volume. It is dated 
March 29 ; perhaps Reyne only revised the diarist’s draft. 

2 24th Panguni, Bkava, 
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in reply to mine of last night‘ When the 
Governor, ]V1. Bovelleau and I weie talking at 
table, we said to him that presents were 
usually given to the courtier when the Com¬ 
pany’s merchants visited the Governor, and 
that this should be done when the merchants 
visited him to-morrow. Hu asked us what 
should be given. We said that a turret, 
sarpech, chain and pendant, four pieces of 
scarlet broad-cloth of the best quality and an 
18-yard piece of Europe cloth of gold costing 
30 pagodas a yard, should be given, with a 
salute of 15 guns. “ I will do so to-morrow,” 
he said if we had received your message, 
we might have discussed it; but as we had 
not, the other matter could not be mentioned, 
and we sent word to you last night. 

AH things were being got ready at the Fort 
this morning. I took the Company’s mer¬ 
chants, the new Nayinar, and Bapu Kao of the 
tobacco-godown, thither at seven o’clock, and 
they visited the Governor at eight. The 
Company’s merchants presented him with a 
cloth worth 100 pagodas and a diamond ring 
worth 220 pagodas ; my Appavu with 200 on 
account of his country management; Salatu 
Venkatachala Clietti with 50 pagodas and a roll 
of silk ; Bapu Kao with 50 pagodas ; and the 
Nayinar with a roll of China silk. ^ hen all 
had offered their nazars, he put round my 
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neck with his own hands a chain with a 
pendant, tied the turret and sarpech, gave me 
four pieces of the finest broadcloth and 18 
yards of cloth of gold, and ordered a salute of 
15 o n n s. The others were given rosewater 
and pan supari, and dismissed with orders to 
obey me. I came home with them and the 
presents, accompanied by music and other 
marks of honour, distributed pan supari , and 
gave them leave. 

Just then four cliobdars and ahead-peon 
said that the Governor wanted me. Immedi¬ 
ately I got into my palankin and visited the 
Governor at the Fort. He asked me about the 
contents of a cadj an letter received from 
Karungulipalaiyam on October 3* and delivered 
to the Governor with a French translation 
which I had mentioned to M. Barthelemy. I 
replied that writer Bangappa Mudali must 
know as he was the manager of the country ; 
and the latter said that he would report every¬ 
thing in the evening. 

Afterwards the Governor took me aside and 
questioned me about Villiyanallur, Bahur 
and Karikal. I replied, ‘ M. Godeheu at M. 
Boyelleau’s request said that these two affairs 
should be managed by Venkatachala Chetti. 
So I settled 20,000 pagodas for Villiyanallur, 
and Bahur, and 80,000 rupees for the four 
mdgdns of Karikal. But M. Porcher wrote 
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saying that 1,20,000 rupees had been offered by 
the Ivarikal people for the four magans, 
Tirumalrayapatnam (which Chinnu Mudali 
has on lease) and Kilaveli with the tolls. 
Yenkatachala Chetti then offered 1,30,000 
[rupees]. Then, when M. Godeheu had sailed 
for Europe, M. Delarche and M. du Bausset 
told M. Barthelemy that, as M. Dupleix 
jagliir was being managed by Bangappa 
Mudali, the taluks of Yilliyanallur and Bahur 
should not be given to any one but Yinayaka 
Pi 1 Ini . and they proposed 23,000 pagodas for 
the two taluks. M. Barthelemy agreed, and 
proposed the matter in Council. But M. 
Quillard, M. Boyclleau and M. Desfresnes 
objected that before M. Godeheu’s departure, 
he had been managing Yilliyanallur, Bahur 
and Karikal affairs by Yenkatachala Chetti’s 
means and that the matter should not be 
settled till your arrival. After a delay of a 
few days M. Barthelemy again opened the 
subject in Council and proposed that it should 
be settled at outcry. Whe® matters stood 
thus, you arrived, and decided that it should 
be done accordingly.’ When I thus related M. 
Godeheu’s intentions in order to convince M 
de Leyrit, the latter after a pause asked why 1 
had not reported this to him before. I replied 
‘Because I did not know your nature My 
habit is to take the Governor s pleasure and 
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not to mind other people.’ The Governor 
replied, ‘ It has been resolved to sell the farm 
at outcry. The Arumpatai 1 has offered 22,100, 
so it must fetch upwards of 23,000. But as 
this decision has been taken, why mention 
Karikal and Venkatachala Chetti ? Let it be 
written in your name.’ I replied, 1 1 men¬ 
tioned Yenkatachala Chetti only because M. 
Godelieu spoke to me about him for the sake 
of M. Boyelleau ; but I am here to obey.’ He 
answered, ‘ It should be in your name, but the 
matter is to be settled at outcry ; so what can 
be done ? ’ He then called his secretary. The 
Governor talked with him for about an hour 
and then sat down at table. I took leave and 
came home. 

Frida//, April 4 ?—At seven o’clock this 
morning I went to the Fort and paid my 
respects to the Governor who was alone, tie 
asked the news. I gave him the three peti¬ 
tions I was carrying—the first presented by 
Black Muttayvan about his imprisonment by 
Yinayaka Pillai ; the second given by Bangaru, 
his uncle, when he was afterwards rebuked, 
with M. Godeheu’s orders requiring me to 
examine the matter fully and report to him ; 
and the third given by Black Muttayyan 


1 i.e., Vin&yaka Pillai. 


1 i5th Panguni, Bhava. 
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and Parasurama Pillai. [I said,] ‘ Black Mut¬ 
tayyan was in my custody when M. Godeheu 
directed me to inquire about him ; but while 
I was doing so, M. Godeheu departed. Then 
Vinayaka Pillai sent peons to fetch Muttay- 
yanfrom my house to the Fort without telling 
me ; on which I went to M. Barthelemy, 
M. Boyelleau and others and reported what 
Vinayaka Pillai had done. Thereon M. Bar- 
thelemy sent for Vinayaka Pillai and said, 

“ Bangappan alone has authority to take men 
out of any house. How dare you send peons 
to hrino- Muttayyan from Bangappan’s house 
without telling him ? I will tie you up and 
give you 50 stripes.” I told him that Ins mere 
threat was equal to a beating, and took my 
leave Two or three days afterwards, M. Bar- 
thelemy himself ordered Black Muttayyan to 
be seized and put into the dungeon, where he 
still continues, and yesterday he was not even 
allowed out for his food. This Vinayakan 
plundered all the Company’s goods, and gave 
them away to stop men’s mouths. He pre- 
sented a petition to M. Godeheu s aymg that I 
had given M. Dupleix 1,50 000 rupees at the 
time of his departure. On this fellow s word, 
M. Barthelemy has put Black Muttayyan^n 
dungeon not oven allowing him out to his 
food ’ The Governor grew angry at these 
words, and he said, ‘ What business or M. 

30 
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Barthelemy is this ? This Vinayakan is only 
one of the 70 writers. Who allowed him to use 
palankin and roundel ? and who empowered 
him to imprison or heat any man ? ’ 

Then I reported in detail the affairs of 
Karikal, Bunder and the town, and, requesting 
his patience, I said, 1 Many things have to he 
done ; and if you will hut attend to business 
strictly, without allowing influence to others, 
and if you will listen to me alone, you and 
the Company will gain greatly, while you 
will earn the Company’s gratitude.’ The 
Governor answered, ‘I will do this. I will 
give you Villiyanallur, Bahur and Karikal; 
and will discuss all matters with you at 
leisure before I do anything.’ 

The mahdnattdrs then came. I introduced 
them, gave them rosewater and pan supdri , 
and, giving the Governor their petition about 
the temple together with the Chettis’ petition, 
addressed him with compliments ; then I sent 
the mahdnattdrs home with App&vu, hut my¬ 
self remained. M. Barthelemy then brought 
a petition which he gave to the Governor and 
talked to him. M. Desfresnes came to me and 
said, ‘ M. Barthelemy wrote to me asking why 
Villiyanallur and Bahur have not been sold at 
outcry. I took the letter to M. de Leyrit, and 
asked him what reply should he given. He 
told me none was necessary. I asked him 
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wliat I should say if M. Barthelemy asked 
why I had not answered his letter. He replied 
that I should tell him that it was no business 
of his.’ Comparing M. Desfresnes’ words with 
the Governor’s, I perceived the Governor s 
intention, and, taking leave, I went to my 
office in the flower-garden, and thence came 
home. 

This evening, when I was in my office in the 
flower-garden, two Europeans (whose names I 
do not know) came at eight o clock and gave 
me a bos of attar for Annaswami, and said, 
‘This afternoon M. Barthelemy presented a 
petition to the Governor offering 25,000pagodas 
for a village 1 under you, but M. Leyrit refused, 
whereon M. Barthelemy went away shame¬ 
faced ’ I heard this afternoon that all last 
night Vinayaka Pillai was writing a petition, 
which ho took this morning to M. Delarche 
at his comptoir to be corrected and sent to 
M. Barthelemy by Saravana Mudali. I think 
he proposed 25,000 for the Yilliyanallur and 
Bahur countries. This is the news. 

Sunday, April 6. 2 I visited the Govern^ 

this morning when he asked me if his seal 
ibis morning, ' it WO uld be ready 

had been finished, l 1 
in three days. 


i Sic. But see below. 
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Then he asked about the complaints written 
by the European at Utramallur against the 
amaldar of that place. I replied, ‘For the 
sake of ten fanams, the European there yuth 
the help of some people is hindering the amal- 
dar’s work, and then writes here after raising 
disturbances there. This sort of thing happen¬ 
ed in M. Dupleix’ time ; and he, knowing all 
this, ordered the commandant not to interfere 
with the country or the amaldar, hut look 
after the fort and troops, obtaining what he 
needed from the amaldar. M. Godeheu did 
the same.’ 

He then continued, ‘Porto Novo is a sea. 
port; could such a thing happen there ? ’ 1 
replied, ‘ The merchants there have agreed to 
pay in ready money; but if disputes aiise, 
they may offer to pay in kind ; so if Europeans 
interfere, how can the Company get money ? I 
have leased out the whole country.’ Thereupon 
the Governor wrote in his own hand how the 
Europeans should behave, and returned the 
several letters to M. Chevreau, telling him to 
add it to the four letters and despatch them. 

Yesterday afternoon, I sent for writer 
Rangappa Mudali and told him to bring the 
inhabitants of the Villiyanallur, Babur and 
Valudavur countries to visit the Governor, 
lie replied that they had already visited the 
Governor four times this year, at the festival, 
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etc., and asked how they could pay him another 
visit. I replied in anger, ‘How dare you 
contradict me ? Is the country yours or is it in 
your charge ? You are hut a writer, and must 
obey me, instead of doing as you please. So 
bring them all to-morrow morning to visit the 
Governor.’ He then said that he had no 
money. I asked him where was the money 
collected from the country. He replied that 
ho had paid it all in yesterday. I then told 
him to borrow. He asked what should be 
done about M. Dupleix’ jagliir, Valudavhr. I 
advised him to speak to M. Delarche about it 
and do as he advised. So he went, and, re- 
turning in about half an hour, said that he 
had received orders. I then told him to bring 
them all this morning. Accordingly a messen¬ 
ger came and said that Eangappa Mudali had 
come with all and requested a gate-pass for 
the Fort I got one and sent him away with 
it. Then the Villiyanalldr, Baliur and Valu- 
diiviir people came with music and dancing, 
and I presented them to the Governor. The 
VUlivanallur and Bahur people gave a nazai 
of lOO gold mohurs according to custom and 
the Valudavur people the mine. e ‘ 
kuppam people gave a nazar oj 11 P‘ - ' 

All then received rosewater and pm. 
and, before taking leave, they said, 
lived under the French flag for 5 years 
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receiving our share of the crop without 
disputes. Be pleased to allow this to conti¬ 
nue.’ They were told that it should be so, and 
sent away. 

When all had gone, the Governor asked me 
if I had brought any letters. I replied, ‘ There 
are several, which may be dealt with one by 
one.’ He then went into his room. Vinayaka 
Pillai then brought him a letter and talked 
with him. As Savarirayan and Bamalinga 
Pillai were waiting outside, I think that Vina¬ 
yaka Pillai’s letter proposed sending them to 
Sriranoam. Then I took leave and came home 
at noon. 

I think the Governor asked about the 
letters because of my promise on the 4th to 
give him an account of all that had been done 
in M. Barthelemy’s time, but this did not occur 
to me at the moment. 

Monday, April 7.'—When I went to the 
Fort this morning, the Governor was going 
about the Fort inspecting the comptoir , liquor, 
broad-cloth and clotli-godowns besides the 
armoury and various other godowns. Lastly 
he inspected the sorting-godown. He smiled 
when he saw the stage erected, and, going 
upstairs, called for me. When I went, he 
asked about Nandi Baja, Papayya Pillai and 
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the country affairs. I replied, ‘Nandi Raja 
still owes a balance of 22 lakhs of rupees to us, 
and to Morari Rao ten or twelve lakhs. 
M. Godeheu promised to pay Morari Rao when 
Nandi Raja paid his dues. Salabat Jang has 
been claiming three or four crores as due to* 
him ; he has obtained four or five lakhs from 
» the Nawabs of Cuddapah, fvandanur and 
Adoni, but has spent this on his camp ; and 
he is marching towards Mysore to satisfy his 
claims. The Raja of Mysore and Nandi Raja 
are on ill-terms, as the latter owes us large 
sums and has spoilt here four crores without 
the Raja’s permission. And Nandi Raja 
blames us in every letter, but ignores what ho 
owes us.’ The Governor replied that all this 
could bo settled when Nandi Raja came here. 

I then continued, ‘M. Godehou’s first object 
was to secure peace ; so in October he agreed 
that each side should enjoy what country it 
possessed. M. Dupleix had declared that 
Arcot was ours, though the English had seized 
it, and that it should be retaken as soon as 
troops arrived from Europe. At that time, the 
troops were all at Aurangabad, Masulipatam 
or Trichinopoly. As we had few men here, 
the English took this opportunity to conquer 
extensive countries. Affairs would have gone 
bettor if M. Godeheu, who arrived at that 
time, had insisted on seizing half the country ; 
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but, as be did not do so, many places conti¬ 
nued in the English possession with only a 
few outlying places in ours. As M. Godeheu 
and M. Barthelemy did nothing, the English 
claimed country yielding one or two lakhs 
after the agreement had been made. Besides 
this, they have lately seized the Madura, 
Nadumandalam and Tinnevelly countries, 
yielding 16 lakhs of rupees. Such is the state 
of affairs in the country.’—‘ M. Godeheu 
behaved without foresight. We will see,’ the 
Governor said. 

The Governor then asked about Papayya 
Pillai. I replied, ‘ M. Godeheu imprisoned 
Papayya Pillai on August 14, sealed up 
his houses, etc., and imprisoned his people. 
This caused much alarm, and, if he had 
struck the hot iron, and^ordered the accounts 
to be produced and examined, large sums 
would have been collected. Instead, M. De- 
larche (M. Dupleix’ procurateur) was entrust¬ 
ed with the management of the country and 
the examination of the accounts. Papayyq, 
Pillai’s people were released, the seals were 
taken off his houses, he himself was 
treated kindly, and the accounts checked only 
in name. This emboldened people and the 
affair was spoilt. In M. Dupleix’ time, an 
account had been given in of 8 lakhs due from 
Papayya Pillai and 4 lakhs due from his 
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people—12 lakhs in all. But lie 1 went away 
without examining it. 2 He now says lie has 
obtained a release from M. Dupleix.’— 1 Never¬ 
mind the release,’ the Governor said, how 
much is he worth ? ’ I replied, 1 He is worth 
four or five lakhs of rupees, and I know that he 
'has put his wealth into safe places outside.- 
‘ Is that all ? ’ he asked. I replied, ‘ The affair 
has been spoilt, and it will he very difficult 
to settle it now. That would not have been 
the case before. His man, Sama Bao, falsified 
the military accounts to the extent of 30,000 
rupees and secured the amount. Mahadova 
Ayyan, Papayya PiUai’s man, told me of this 
and I told M. Godeheu, who ordered me to 
enquire diligently into the affair. When I 
imprisoned and questioned him, ho agreed to 
r>ay 10,000 rupees through Bali Ohetti. But 
then M. Godelieu departed, and M. Barthelemy 
and his dubasli Raman reconciled him and 
Mahadova Ayyap.and sent them with troops to 
Elavanasuri 3 M. Godeheu did not enquire 
what guards and jemadars had been maintained 
in M Dupleix’ time, but left all that to the 
major for awhile. So Naroji and others raised 
a little money for the major, M. Barthelemy, 
and his dubasli Raman, and thus managec 


1 Quere, Dupleix or Godeheu. 

a : r Puuavva Pillai s account*. 

a C'/ Ranga PiUai’s letter printed in the Appendix, 
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the affair. Then M. Godeheu entrusted the 
matter to me. ’Ali Khan and others, came and 
offered me a month’s pay, amounting to 54,000 
rupees, if I could get them their arrears. But 
then, M. Godeheu returned to Europe. When 
M. Barthelemy sent Sama Rao and Maliadeva 
Ayyan to camp with troops, it was agreed to 
give M. Barthelemy a month’s pay, and Raman, 
his dubash, half a month’s pay. ’Ali Khan 
and others said that their remaining here 
would be useless, so they departed.’ All these 
details I had noted on a paper which I gave 
to the Governor, saying, ‘Pray, don’t think 
that I am complaining against a gentleman. 
I am only reporting this because all profits 
since your arrival should go to you.’ The 
Governor replied that M. Barthelemy had 
visited him yesterday evening, and said that a 
sum had been arranged in the matter of the 
troops. I observed that he knew what I 
should write, and so, being on the alert, had 
reported thus. 

Afterwards I gave him the French trans¬ 
lation of Yachappa Nayakkan’s Persian lotter. 
He asked when a reply should be written. 
I replied that none need be sent at present 
and that I would tell him when it should be 
done. 

I then said that the killedar of old Gingee 
was coming to visit him with an elephant. 
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‘ Why an elephant ? ’ he asked. ‘ Won’t they 
give money ? ’ I said I would ask and inform 
him. He asked how many elephants M. Du- 
pleix had. I replied, ‘ He had twelve elephants, 
but sold three; but, as he had Yaludavur, 
yielding a lakh of pagodas, besides the 
Masulipatam jaghir, he considered himself a 
mansabdar of the Padshah, and spent money 
lavishly. You have succeeded him, so you 
are now the Padshah’s mansabdar. Only you 
need a jaghir.’ He smiled and nodded. 

M. Desfresncs then came, so I went out. 
As ho was departing afterwards, I told him all 
were expecting the sale of Villiyanallur and 
Bahur. He went away, saying that the 
Governor had decided in my favour. 

The Governor again called mo and asked 
about Papayya Pillai. I replied, ‘ Wha/t can be 
done now that the opportunity has been lost ? 
Nothing can be aot without much trouble, by 
frightening people and preparing accounts.’ 
M. Boyelleau then came, so 1 went out. When 
he was leaving, he came up to mo and said, 

‘ You have settled Papayya Pillai’s affair for a 
very little Sum. Why did you not get a fat 
one ? ’ I replied, ‘ How can I know the Gover¬ 
nor’s mind ? If I mentioned a large sum, it 
would have to be realized.’— 4 But the sum 
ought not to have been iixed so low,’ he said. 
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Then he went. I took leave, when M. Barthe- 
lemy was coming, and I came home. 

Seshadri Pillai of Chingleput, who has 
arrived from Sadras, waited at my agrakdram 
over an hour after sunrise to-day so as to reach 
my house after tydjyam.} There I found him 
when I arrived home after gunfire. He related 
his going and return. I said that, as the month 
of Chittirai 2 was approaching, the marriages 
must he settled. He replied that he had made 
enquiry but could find • no suitable gill; 
however Maharaja Bajasri Tirumalairaya 
Pillai was coming to-morrow when the affair 
might bo settled. I replied that it ought to bo 
settled without more delay. Then 1 went to 
my office. 

Tuesday , April 8 .*—'This morning I went to 
the Fort and paid my respects to M. Guillard, 
who said that he had received rupees and 
pagodas on the appointed date, and desired me 
to bring M. Barthelemy’s receipt for what I had 
paid, so that, when he had seen it, he could 
oive’me a receipt for the whole amount. I 
sent a man at once to fetch it and went up¬ 
stairs to the Governor. A council was being- 
held about sending M. Goupil to Trichinopoly, 


One of the two iuauspicious parts of the day. , 

Panguni, Chittirai, Vaig&si, Am and Tai are generally the 


months for marriages. 

3 29th Panguni , Bhava. 
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so I waited outside. M. Goupil, after taking 
leave, came up to me and said, ‘ I am going to 
Trichinopoly. I do not know who is coming as 
dubash instead of Paramananda Pillai ; but 
Ramalinga Pillai is also coming. If you have 
anything to be done there, tell me, and I will 
see to it.’ I replied, ‘ I am glad- that you are 
going. On your arrival at Srirangam, explain 
the coral and Turaiyur affairs to Nandi Raja 
and get them settled.’—‘ Certainly,’ ho said, 
‘ but write and remind mo after my arrival.’ 
So saying he departed. 

I then spoke with M. Lenoir who told mo 
the Governor’s intentions and what was going 
to be done. Then M. Barthelemy’s receipt came 
and I took it to M. Guillard. Having read it, 
M. Guillard said, before M. Bourquenoud, 
M. Carvalho, and his own writer, that the 
receipt was not written in the usual form and 
that therefore he would see about it and give 
a receipt for the whole sum to-morrow. I have 
now paid M. Guillard 19,800 pagodas in Porto 
Novo, Star and Pondichery pagodas, or 72,270 
rupees, at the average rate of 363 rupees per 
100 pagodas. I have also paid 1,10,000 rupees in 
rupees and 30,000 rupees to M. Barthelemy—in 
all 2,10,270’ rupees. Besides this, 25,682 rupees 
have been paid to the sepoys out of the revenue 


1 The total should be 2,12,270 rupees. 
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collections. I therefore asked M. Guillard to 
give me a receipt for the entire sum of 2,37,982 1 
rupees. He said he would give a receipt to¬ 
morrow for 2,12,270 rupees paid here, and 
another receipt for the second amount, when 
the orders for paying 25,682 rupees to the 
sepoys had come in. He then gave me leave. 
When I came out, I met M. du Bausset who 
said I had made no enquiries for him when 
he had been sick. I replied, ‘ I went to see you 
thrice, but each time I was sent away from 
your door, as you could not see me. I did not 
therefore forget to enquire after your health. 
If they did not inform you, what can I do ? ’ 
M. Mir an then came, complaining that no 
village had been given him. I replied that all 
the villages were his and that he and 1 were 
the same. He observed, 1 The Governor can 
hold his breath as well as a diver. If 
he just listens, and keeps biting his hand¬ 
kerchief in silence, remember that the affair 
will not prosper; but whatever he says 
may be regarded as if it had been cut on 
stone ; ho does one day or another whatever 
he promises ; he never forgets.’ I replied, 
‘ True ; M. Boyelleau said just the same yester¬ 
day afternoon when I was talking to him. I 
am the Padshah’s mansabdar of 3,000 horse 


1 The amount should be 2,37,952 rupees. 
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and Annaswami of 1,500 ; so that I am really 
a mansabdar of 4,500 horse. All this I owe to 
you and your kindness, as I never forget. 
I do not serve for the sake of gain. "What is 
more important than honour ? ’ M. Miran re¬ 
plied, ‘ I have told the Governor that a writer 
cannot use a roundel or a palankin. Because 
you go out with two roundels, should he 1 also 
use them ? He should ho deprived of his 
roundel and palankin. He may use them out¬ 
side, but not here. I have told the Governor 
that ho should not be allowed to use a 
roundel, and I am sure he will do as I said.’ 

He added that no news had come from 
Karikal about the coral people’s payment and 
that they had not settled their accounts with 
M. Cornet here avIio was asking about it. I 
replied that everything should be settled with¬ 
out delay. On the stroke of noon, I came home. 

Wednesday , April .9. 3 —This morning I went 
to the Fort, to pay my respects to the Governor, 
and waited. The Governor sent for me to his 

4 w 

room. When I went in, he asked what Nandi 
Baja had written. I related to him Nandi 
Baja’s first appearance, his quarrel with 
Muhammad ’All Khan after Chanda Sahib’s 
death, his friendship with M. Dupleix, and the 
20 lakhs of rupees owed to us. He asked how 


1 Yin Ay aka Pillai. 


2 30th Pang unit Bhava . 
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the money could be recovered. I said that he 
would only pay if we pressed for it. He said 
he had heard that he had nothing. I then 
explained fully the relations between Nandi 
Raja and the lord and master of Mysore, the 
character of the people there, and the way 
in ‘which money might be got by pressing 
Nandi Raja. He then gave me the letter to 
be translated into French. 

He next asked the Villiyanallur news. 
I replied, ‘ Venkatachala Cliotti has arrived. 
Vinayaka Pillai offered 23,000 pagodas ; but 
24,000 pagodas shall be given to the Company 
as rent and 20,000 rupees to your honour. The 
lease will run from July 1755, and till then it 
can bo managed by a paid agent.’—‘ So be it,’ 
the Governor said. I therefore summoned 
Venkatachala Chetti who gave him the 
diamond ring worth 220 pagodas, formerly 
presented by the Company’s merchants as their 
nazar, and which I had provided for his visit. 
The Governor, calling his secretary, told him 
to write out the contract for 24,000 pagodas, as 
rent for Villiyanallur and Bahur from July 13. 
I told Venkatachala Chetti to wait outside. 

He then asked how much M. Delarch© was 
worth. I replied, ‘ His original property, what 
he acquired by M. Dupleix’ favour after Nasir 
Jang’s death, and his profits in five months 
after M. Godeheu’s coming and during 
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M. Barthelemy’s management—all this amounts 
to about 10 lakhs of rupees.’ He then asked 
what M. Barthelemy was worth. I replied 
that his profits at Madras, at Ivarikal and since 
M. Godeheu’s departure in the affair of the 
sepoys and by means of Yin Ay aka Pillai, 
Mahadeva Ayyan and Sama Bao, amounted to 
three or four lakhs of rupees. He then asked 
what M. Dupleix was worth. I replied that 
there was no limit to his wealth, for he had 
obtained all the wealth of Nasir Jang, the 
subahdar of the Deccan, after his death, with 
such rubies, diamonds, emeralds and pearls 
as not even lords and princes could buy one of. 
He then asked about M. Bussy’s. I said that he 
was a second Salabat Jang, who no longer 
desired to return hither, for he already owned 
a crore. ‘ What other Europeans have made 
money?’ he asked. I replied, ‘Every officer 
has made lakhs, not here, but when he was 
abroad.’ 1 —‘ And who are the rich Tamils ? ’ 
he asked. I replied, ‘ M. Dupleix was so clever 
at securing money that he sucked the people 
dry, so what is left ? ’ 

Then he asked about Karikal. 1 described 
the earnings of the people there, and the-means 
by which they made them. When he asked 


1 Leyrit himself wrote later on, “ Le militaire en general est 
aujourdhuy trop riche. Les principaux out g?U6s par les com- 
mandemens qu’ils ont eus pendant la guerre” 
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about Paramananda Pillai, I described, him 
and Ramalinga Pillai also. He asked about 
Masulipatam and I told him about the money 
made there by Mandala Eeddi. 

Just then the Secretary brought the 
contract for Villiyanallur and Bahur, for the 
signatures of the Governor and the rest of 
council, except M. du Bausset who is sick. 
As we were talking thus, M. Barthelemy’s 
arrival was reported ; but the Governor sent 
word to him to wait. So he waited. 

All say that the Governor, who usually 
says nothing, uttered at least a thousand 
words to-day, and I four thousand. At half¬ 
past eleven I and the Governor came out. He 
came down to inspect M. Godeheu’s cloth 
that is being packed, and the Mathiripakkam 
cloth, 4 cubits wide and 32 cubits long ; he 
remarked that better kinds of cloths could be 
had in Bengal; then he looked at the bell 
that M. Dupleix got from Europe for 60,000 
rupees. At last he went upstairs. I took 
leave and came home. 

Thursday , April 10 }—When I had paid my 
respects and reported the news to the Governor 
at the Fort this morning, he took me apart 
into his room and asked the news. I first 
gave him the Governor’s new seal with which 

o 


1 1st Chittirai , Yuva. 
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he was pleased. 1 Then I gave him the French 
translation of Nandi Raja’s letter and the 
French writing about Yinayaka Pillai’s affair. 
He remarked that Yinayaka Pillai was said to 
he involved in debt. I replied, ‘ What of that ? 
His debts may amount to ten or twenty 
thousand in small sums, but his property 
must have been worth four or five lakhs, out 
of which M. Dupleix swallowed 2 lakhs, as he 
complained to M. Godeheu. Even now he 
manages the household affairs of M. Barthe- 
lemy, M. Delarche and M. du Bausset. His 
pay is only two pagodas, so how did he come 
by so much ? Neither by trade nor as a renter, 
but by thievery he got it all. Men would 
give a lakh of rupees every year for his 
appointment. His cousin, Parasurama Pillai, 
who formerly held the post, is here. He offers 
to pay 50,000 rupees if he does not prove the 
other to be worth three lakhs of rupees.’ 1 
then introduced Parasurama Pillai who 
offered a nazar of 500 pagodas, and narrated 
the circumstances of his case. The Governor 
nodded, gave him rose water and pan supdri, 
and told him to wait outside. 

The Governor then asked about Papayya 
Pillai. I related his whole story —his former 
beggary, his being made by Madame Dupleix, 

1 The seal or ‘ chop ' with the Governor's name and titles in Per¬ 
sian, used to authenticate the Country Correspondence. 
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the consequent mismanagement of affairs, and 
his profits and those of his people to the ruin 
of all business. Thereon the Governor said 
that, if that was so, half the people pf the 
town should be imprisoned, but that would 
not look well. ‘ No such thing,’ I replied ; 

‘ if a couple were imprisoned or pressed, the 
rest would come with offers of their own 
accord.’ He answered that the Company’s 
business must be remembered as well as 
one’s own. 1 replied, ‘ The Company’s busi¬ 
ness must come first ; then private affairs 
will prosper. Vinayakan has given Rama- 
1 ingam a palankin and sent him to 
Trichinopoly. First his affair and that of 
Paramanandan must be settled. Ho' should 
be sent for immediately.’ He agreed to do so ; 
and asked what reply should be written to 
Nandi Raja. I replied that it should run as 
follows ‘ I am much pleased with your 
letter of congratulation on my appointment. 
I will show you more kindness than did 
M. Godeheu. But let not the moneys owing 
to us be forgotten.’ Ho told me to write this 
out in French and asked if he would pay if 
pressed. ‘Undoubtedly,’ I replied ; ‘ Salabat 
Jang is coming ; and astrologers say that from 
July 13 all our affairs will prosper and we 


1 i.e, RAmalingam 
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Shall hold large countries. The English and 
Muhammad ’Alt Khan have now taken from 
us Madura, Tinnevelly, Nadumandalam, etc. 
We must not stand idle but take suitable 
measures.’ — 1 What you say is true ; the 
Governor said, 1 but there must be no room for 
complaint. Our conduct must be just and 
* proper. So reflect over this and tell me. I 
will do as you say. Did M. Dupleix really 
believe in astrology ? ’ T replied, ‘ Ho had no 
faith in astrology until two predictions had 
been fulfilled ; then he believed ; and was 
enabled to secure the capture of the ships, the 
taking of Madras, the defeat of the English, the 
deaths of Anwar-ud-din Klian and of Nasir 
Jang, the conquest of countries and the acqui¬ 
sition of wealth.’ — ‘ Who foretold these ? he 
asked. I replied that the predictions were 
made by Malabar astrologers, whose predic¬ 
tions always prove true. _ ‘ What do they fore¬ 
tell now?’ he asked. I replied that they 
expected great good fortune. I think ho now 
believes in astrology. Thus to-day wo 
discussed several affairs. Ilis manner of 
questioning and train of thought make mo 
think that he has many things in view. 

M. Desfresnes came and said that 4,000 
rupees had been.offered for the old Nayinar's 
affair. The Governor asked how a European 
could know of that. I replied that it must have 
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been mentioned before liis arrival, and talked 
of since. ‘ Europeans ought to know nothing 
of these matters,’ the Governor said. I then 
related fully the Nayinar’s affair and pacified 
him. 

I gave the Governor the original and the 
French translation of Nandi Raja’s letter, 
obtained and sent by M. Dusaussaye, the 
commandant at Srirangam, saying that in 
Paramananda Pillai’s time M. Maissin had 
received some money but that not a cash had 
been given to the present commandant. 

I also gave him the originals and the 
French translations of the two cadj an letters 
received from Karunguli. He took them, and 
asked the news of Nandi Raja. I replied that 
ho had given up his hopes of this place, for 
the English and Muhammad ’Ali Khan had 
seized his countries of Madura, Tinnevelly 
and Naduraandalam, about which he had 
written to M. Godelieu and M. Bartlielemy in 
vain, so that as peace had been made for 18 
months, he would no longer stay at Srirangam 
but would depart. The Governor observed 
that M. Godelieu did business hastily, without 
sufficient forethought. 

I then said that the Srirangam people had 
agreed to pay a lakh of rupees a year if the 
Arumpatai’s place were given to them. The 
Governor said that Yinayakan had the post 
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and asked what should be done. ‘ Who is 
he ? ’ I replied. ‘ Is not the Arumpatai merely 
a Fort writer on daily pay ? What has he to do 
with it ? ’—‘ I will see about it,’ he said. Then 
I took leave and came home. 

Friday , April 111 —I went and paid 
respects to the Governor this 
when he was at the sorting-godown in the 
Fort. He returned my compliments. Thirty- 
two hales of Yanam cloth have been 
packed. Some Europeans then came and 
talked to him, but the Governor, making 
them no answer, took me upstairs and 
gave me a letter about the flight of Nandi 
Mja, saying, ‘ See, he has run away.’ I replied, 
‘ Did I not tell you so yesterday ? He has lost 
all hope of this place. The Mysore people too 
keep writing to him that lie has spent three 
crores for nothing ; so he can hope nothing 
from them. And now as Salabat Jang (Nasir 
Jang’s younger brother) is in those parts, pre¬ 
paring to attack Mysore, he will go to him with 


Sl 


promises 


of large sums, 


in order to get his 


help to capture Trichinopoly.’ The Governor 
asked wliat Salabat Jang could do if the 
French and the English attacked him. I re¬ 
plied, ‘ How can you do so ? In M. Dupleix’s 
time he was demanding 130 lakhs of rupees as 


1 2nd Chittirai, Yuva . 
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due to him, and he demanded still larger sums 
from M. Godeheu. He wants to recover all 
this, and is coming hungrily with 25,000 Mara- 
tha horse, besides his own 20,000 horse—45,000 
in all-and many foot, guns, cannon, etc. On 
his arrival, the killedars and poligars will all 
join him ; the English and Muhammad ’All 
Khan hold many countries, whereas we hold 
only a few villages near the Bounds. If he 
claims that, as he gave us the country, we are 
responsible for the revenues, we must seize 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan and strive to defeat his 
English allies who hold the country. So how 
can we join the English against him ?’ The 
Governor replied, ‘ In that case, M. Godeheu has 
managed things without knowledge or fore¬ 
thought. I am sorry I came here.’ I replied, 

‘ M. Godeheu was sent as Commander-General ; 
and what did he care ? M. Duploix perceived 
his responsibility, but not so much as M. 
Lenoir who strove to complete whatever ho 
began. M. Duploix would begin business with 
ardour like M. Lenoir, but never completed it, 
though, as he felt his responsibility, the fruit 
ripened and decayed at the appointed seasons. 
But now that you are responsible for all things, 
let affairs be first well-examined and then well- 
managed.’ As M. Desfresnes then came, I went 
out, to allow him to talk to the Governor. He 
departed on the stroke of nine, and I was 
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again sent for, so I went in. On seeing me, 
lie said, ‘ Nandi Raja has departed ; and a letter 
must bo written to M. Dusaussaye, the com¬ 
mander. Our debts are not secure. What 
should he said to him.’ I replied that a strict 
letter must be written to him. ‘ But what can 
he do,’ he asked, ‘ now that Nandi Raja has 
cheated us and gone away ? ’ I answered, ‘ Can 
that be said ? Why was he posted there ? Ho 
has received sonic 50,000 or 60,000 ; and if ho 
now writes to say that he has received nothing 
from Nandi Raja’s hand, but that the latter 
has departed, should we not ask him why he 
was sent there and tell him that ho is respon¬ 
sible for Nandi Raja ? ’ The Governor asked 
what he could have done, since the other had 
horse and other troops. ‘ Why ? ’ I answered ; 
‘what could Nandi Raja’s horse and troops 
have done, if M. Dusaussaye had drawn his 
sword, and, placing it at his belly, told him 
to remain ? ’ He smiled and said, ‘ That is true ; 
as large sums are due to me, I will write 
strictly to M. Dusaussaye.’ 

Then I brought Kasturi Rangayyan, the 
Turaiyur valdl, to visit the Governor with a 
nazar of .400 pagodas. I told the Governor 
that the former poligar had formerly conducted 
himself to the satisfaction of the French 
Governor, but that Nandi Raja had then 
hindered him from doing so, for his own. 
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purposes, and against our interests, driving 
out the poligar and appointing another; 

I related his residence at Ariyalur, and Nandi 
Baja’s booty when the town was plundered. 
When I had finished, the Governor said that 
he would punish Nandi Raja propeily for 
his behaviour. Thereupon I told Kasturi 
Rangayyan to wait outside and said to the 
Governor, ‘ You have come as Governor, and 
know your responsibilities. As each man has 
done as he pleased, affairs are upside down. 
But if you Avill act with circumspection, you 
•will obtain wealth and glory and the Company 
•will prosper.’ ’VVhen I thus opened all affaiis 
to him, his mind was troubled, and he asked 
what could be done. I told him not to despair 
and related in order all that had happened up to 
to-day, from the seizure of ships by the English 
and the capture of Madras and what the astro¬ 
logers had predicted, and added, ‘ The astro¬ 
logers’ prophecies al ways prove true. The new 
year lias commenced, and this year Salabat 
Jang will come into these parts. He will 
demand the surrender of our countries so that 
he may demand theirs of the English, appoint 
our friends over them and strengthen our 
armies. This will bring you much gain.’ He 
replied, ‘You seem to have great faith in pre¬ 
dictions. But what if Salabat Jang does not 
come ?’ I replied that he could not depart, for 
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the Kistna would be full in May owing to the 
rains on the west, so that he could only cross 
after the middle of November. I added, ‘ He 
will visit Mysore, Tanj ore, Trichinopoly and 
Arcot, settle affairs and collect his dues, and 
then return in mid-November. He has written 
to ’Abd-ul-walmb Khan ordering-him to quit 
the Timiri, etc., forts ; and the latter at once 
wrote to Muhammad ’All. Thus what I have 
said will happen, nor can the shcistras bo 
mistaken.’ When I thus spoke in detail of the 
sh&stra.s, lie agreed, and spoke of business. 

Afterwards he spoke of important matters 
and the reasons of his strict management ; 
and I replied to him frankly. Ho said that 
M. Dusaussaye had been deceived and got 
nothing from Nandi Raja. I replied, 4 Not he 
but you have been deceived by the letter lie 
sent from Nandi Raja, saying that ho had 
received nothing from him. He took notes 
from Nandi Raja for 5,000 rupees every month 
and reported that Nandi Raja had paid this 
for the expenses. Careful inquiry will prove 
whether he was deceived or whether you were 
deceived by that letter.’— 4 It may be so,’ he said. 

The Secretary was told the day before 
yesterday to write out the contract and get 
an agreement from the lessees of Baliur and 
Villiyanallur. Accordingly the deed was 
written out by the notary and signed to-day by 
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the Governor and the councillors. Guntur 
Vcnkatacliala Chetti’s signature has still 
to be obtained. After talking till noon, I 
took leave and came out. Then I met Qhfii- 
vappa Chetti and Ella Pillai who said that 
they were surprised to see that the Governor, 
who scarcely speaks to any one for fear of 
tiring his tongue, had been talking to me 
for three hours. I asked them how they 
know. They said that they had seen us talk¬ 
ing in the mirror. Then I came home, ate and 
was lying down in my room when nows came 
that Srinivasa Pandit (Ramanji Pandit’s elder 
brother) had died suddenly. I said that this 
was an unlucky time for Ramanji Pandit as 
his younger brother had lost his wits and died, 
and as his older brother was now dead ; 
Ramanji Pandit is not so intelligent as ho used 
to be and 1 have to drag him along. 

Saturday , April 12 }—A letter from Tyagap- 
pan’s younger brother came to-day from Sri- 
rangam saying ‘ Bari Singh and Manoji are 
coming from Tanjore to confer with Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan. The Nana’s horse and 
Salabat Jang have invaded Mysore, seizing a 
fort near by ; they have killed many Mysore¬ 
ans and arc closely besieging Seringapatam. 


3rd Chittirai. Yura. 




The dalavai Devaraja Udaiyar, who has 
been sickly, is dead ; the place is to be given to 
another ; and the kingdom is full of troubles. 
Nandi Raja was therefore urgently desired to 
come at once. He set out on the night of the 
8th. The people at Srirangam and those who 
came with Nandi Raja have. gone away. 
Nandi Raja said that he would leave Thana 
Singh and Hvder ’All Klian at Srirangam ; hut 
ho has not done so. The commander has 
mounted cannon on the Rai/agopuram, and 
posted infantry along the roads ; Nandi Raja 
proposed terms, but the commandant dis¬ 
approved. When it was so, Nandi Raja de¬ 
parted. When the English and Mahfuz Khan 
attacked Sivili Thevan, the latter with Muda- 
miah fell upon Mahfuz Khan’s camp and slew 
many, on which Mahfuz Khan’s army is 
retreating by way of Madura to the fort. The 
Tanjore army attacked Yellaiyan Servaikaran, 1 
but the latter slew many, and the former re¬ 
treated into Tanjore in order to collect troops 
and attack him again, Salabat Jang has 
desired Muhammad ’All Klian to bring money, 
but the latter has replied that ho has none 
and therefore ho cannot go.’ 

Sunday, April 13 . 3 —When I was at home 
this morning, 1 told Viraraghava Pillai to fetch 


Cf. p. 210. //. 1, supra. 
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Pennathur Sama Rao and Mahadeva Ayyan to 
settle the accounts of the first kist. But Vira- 
raghava Pillai returned, saying that they had 
refused to make any answer as they -were 
responsible only to their masters, Papayya 
Pillai and Rangappa Mudali. I then came out 
and sent for Sama Rao and Mahadeva Ayyan 
who were upstairs, and asked them what was 
to be said about the accounts of the first kist. 
Pennathur Sama Rao answered that he Avould 
render accounts only to Papayya Pillai and 
Rangappa Mudali his masters, and asked what 
harm there was in that. I replied, ‘ How 
dare you speak thus to me ? Am I not your 
and your master’s master ? I will give you a 
lesson.’—‘ What have you to do in all these 
matters ? ’ he said disrespectfully. This roused 
my anger. I gave him two strokes with my 
cane saying, ‘ If you do not deliver in your 
accounts, you will not be let off lightly. Ac¬ 
cording to Papayya Pillai’s accounts, laklis of 
money are due from you and .you shall pay 
them.’ ‘ I ordered a peon to accompany him 
upstairs and obtain the account of the first 
kist. He replied disrespectfully, ‘ Let me see 
you get it,’ at the same time laying his hand 
upon his dagger. Immediately Bunder Ven¬ 
kata Rao seized it. This roused my anger yet 
more. I gave him four blows with my cane, 
ordered him to be imprisoned in the choultry, 
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ancl then went to the Fort. As it was Sunday, 
the Governor and the councillors had gone to 
church to hear mass ; so I waited at the sorting- 
godown. After mass, all returned and went 
upstairs, whither I also went. The Governor 
talked with M. Desfresnes and with M. Barthe- 
lemy in the southern hall. When these had 
gone, he talked to M. Boyelleau and M. Miran. 

Venkatachalam (the choultry dubash’s young¬ 
er brother) then came and told the Governor, 
before M. Boyelleau and M. Miran, that, when 
he had informed M. Bartliolemy of the impri¬ 
sonment in the choultry of Pennathur Sama 
Bao, lie had been ordered to report it to the Gov¬ 
ernor. The Governor, who is very angry with 
Sama Bao, called me to him. When I went, 
he asked why I had not reported the facts. I 
said because so many were with him. There¬ 
upon in anger with Sama Bao the Governor , 
told mo to- put him in irons in the dungeon. 
This was accordingly done. I was then taken 
inside and asked for the rupees promised for 
settling the Villiyanallur and Baliur affairs. 

I said I would get the money in two days and 
added that the old poligar of Turaiyur offered 
a nazar of a lakh of rupees if he were restored. 

He replied that he would do so when ho had 
received a letter announcing M. GoUpil’s arriv¬ 
al. I then called in Kasturi Bangayyan, the 
vakil ; taking from him a note for a lakh of 
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rupees, I gave it to the Governor, who put it 
carefully in his box. 


I then reported that Raja Pillai had arrived 
from Srirangam and offered 50,000 rupees to 
the Company, and 40,000 to him, besides the 
usual rent if the lease of the Cauvery villages 
should be settled here through him. He said 
it should be done. Thereupon I called Raja 
Pillai, and, taking the note from him, gave it 
to the'Governor. lie put that also into his 
box. 

I continued, ‘The English are capturing 
countries up to the very fort gates. Instead 
of doing nothing, should we not write to them 
properly ? ’ lie replied, ‘ M. Godelieu’s inquir¬ 
ies could not settle the matter, therefore he 
made a truce for 18 months, and went away. 
How can they raise new troubles ? This is the 
King’s business and the smallest mistake will 
have serious consequences.’ I replied, ‘ Rut we 
shall not he blamed unless we do wrong. 
Some two months before M. Godchcu’s depar¬ 
ture, I explained everything to him and ho 
wrote to Madras. The Madras people, not 
agreeing, sent two men to inspect the country 
and settle the disputes on the basis of each 
party’s occupying the country in its possession 
on October 14. At that time, M. Godeheu 
sailed ; and afterwards M. Barthclemy could 
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to act like that. Tliey are there¬ 
fore encroaching on what we held on October 
14, and are making disturbances. They have 
also seized countries to the south belonging to 
Trichinopoly, Madura, Nadumandalam, Tinne- 
velly, etc. When they thus exceed their limits, 
can we do nothing ? ’ He then "read the letters 
from the commander at Srirangam, giving the 
same news as I had related. Being thus satis¬ 
fied about the injustice of the English, he 
asked what should be done. I replied, ‘ I will 
write out for you, as I did for M. Godelieu, 
what should bo done, with the reasons; for it, 
so that you may read it and write to them. 
Formerly they wished to harm us, ancl by a 
trick seized our ships. But as God is just, He 
was pleased to put Madras into our hands. 
Now that they have again transgressed their 
bounds, God will not bloss them with suc¬ 
cess. Besides Salabat Jang is coming hero 
with M. Bussy after making terms with 
Mysore, and ho will conquer many countries, 
demand money and settle affairs to our 
satisfaction. Much may thus bo done ; why 
then hesitate ? The Mysore dalavai is dead, 
and a now commander must be appointed. 
Vonkatapati Ayyan, who was formerly 
Pradhani, will bo appointed. Ho desires 
our friendship and may help to collect the 
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money which Nandi Baja has tricked us of. 
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Henceforth, the promises of Muhammad All 
Khan and the English will not he heeded.’ 

‘ Well,’ the Governor replied, 4 what you say 
is true. We must deal with the English 
properly for having transgressed their limits. 

He then said that I must get him something 
for settling the merchants’ affairs. 4 Certain¬ 
ly,’ I said, ‘the Company has only sixty or 
seventy-thousand pagodas and the business 
must be limited to this. The merchants usually 
pay 3 per cent. If wo settle for an advance 
of 10,000 pagodas to the merchants, 6,000 
pagodas for redwood, 6,000 for lungts , 6,000 for 
Karilral, and 7,000 for the painters, etc.—35,000 
pagodas in all — I will arrange with them and 
get what is due to you. More advances may 
be made when the revenues come in from the 
countries, and money from Europe.’— 4 Very 
well,’ he replied. I replied that I would do 
this in two days, as the constellations to-day 
and to-morrow are Bharani and Kruttigai! 


The Governor then said, 4 M. Delarcho came 
to me this morning, saying that Chanda Sahib s 
business should be settled by him and not by 
the courtier. What do you say to that ? I 
replied that not only in this but in all other 


i The second and third lunar asterisms ; the former generally and 
the latter always exert an evil astrological influence. The former com- 
prjses 3 stars in Musca $ the latter is the Pleiodea, 








matters which Madame Dupleix had managed^ 
every one had had a word. 

I then related to him in full, without con¬ 
cealing the truth, all the following :—Chanda 
Sahib’s imprisonment in Satara ; my assisting 
his people ; my endeavours to bring him here 
from Satara and the help I gave after his ar¬ 
rival ; Chanda Sahib’s panic on Nasir Jang’s 
arrival; my management of affairs at that time ; 
Chanda Sahib’s subsequent conduct ; the con¬ 
trol under which M. Dupleix kept him ; the 
nazars given by Chanda Saliib and others to 
M. Dupleix as if he had been the Company ; the 
visits paid to the Councillors’ houses and the 
kind words given to them ; M. Dupleix’ press¬ 
ing them for money ; the way in which M. 
Delarche obtained a few fanams from them 1 * 
after [M. Dupleix’] departure ; the false stories 
he told to M. Godeheu on his arrival about 
their being made Nawabs, so that they might 
be given presents and salutes and give presents 
in return; and the petition given to M. Godeheu 
at the time of his departure praying that the 
Company should allow them 50,000 rupees a 
year. I added, ‘ He is no Nawab ; he is power¬ 
less. In the old days there were Safdar ’All 
Khan and Dost ’All Khan. In their name 8 he 
accompanied Hidayat Mulii-ud-din Khan, and 


1 i.e., Chanda Sahib’s family. 

a i.e., claiming succession from them. 
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was under him. When the country was under 
M Dupleix, he was under him also ; and was 
responsible for large sums to the Company. 
When I faithfully narrated what had taken 
place, and what should he done, he said, ‘ Is 
that so ? ’ Thus he learnt everything from me. 

I took leave and came home. 

At four o’clock this afternoon a peon came 
and said that the Governor wanted me. When 
I went and paid my respects, I found M. Bar- 
tlielcmy who had given in a writing about 
Pennathur Sama Eao, and had been saying that 
Sama Eao was a commander of sepoys under 
his control, whom I had ordered to be seized, 
beaten and imprisoned, without his know¬ 
ledge, in order to recover money from him, that 
the Governor without full enquiry had put 
him in irons in the dungeon, and that he 
(Barthelemy) could not manage any business 
if matters went on thus and that none would 
respect him or his office. When ho had finished, 
the Governor turned to me and said,‘ You said 
he was a Brahman, but M. Barthelemy tells me 
he is a commander of sepoys. Why did you 
have this man beaten and imprisoned without 
telling me ? ’ — ‘ I am surprised at this,’ I 
answered. ‘Is ho a commander of sepoys? 
He used to be an amaldar under Papayya 
Pillai’s management, and owed four lakhs of 
rupees. lie was also amaldar under Bangappa 
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Mudali, and he is answerable to me for the 
first lust account. He and Mahadeva Ayyan 
owe a lakh of rupees. When therefore I ques¬ 
tioned him, he defied me. You, the European 
Governor, have appointed me Governor of the 
Tamils and other castes ; therefore I summon¬ 
ed and questioned him ; yet' he defied me. 
Should he not be punished and put into the 
dungeon ? I have merely done my duty, and 
what has M. Barthelemy to do with it ? ’ 
M. Barthelemy interrupted, saying that Sama 
Itao commanded the sepoys under him, and 
that I would certainly have to pay. I replied, 
‘ By no means, for I have not received and 
misappropriated 40,000 or 50,000 like you. 
You said that you had settled Sama Rao’s 
affair for 34,000 rupees and given the money 
into M. Godeheu’s hands. It was at once 
reported in conversations and petitions to M. 
Godeliou that the accounts were false. I was 
ordered to inquire into the matter ; therefore 
I sent for and told him to take 4,000, and pay 
in the balance of 30,000. He offered 10,000 
rupees ; but I then told him that, if lie paid 
20,000 rupees, the balance of 14,000 should be 
excused. At that time M. Godeheu who was 
about to leave, told me to explain the affair to 
M. Leyrit, who was coming, and have it settled- 
There are witnesses to prove that ho agreed 
to pay 10,000 rupees. As Sama Rao was an 
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amaldar, sepoys were sent with, him. But has 
he therefore become a commander ? ’ I thus 
justified what I had done. The Governor 
remarked that, if the old accounts wore ex¬ 
amined, his room would not be large enough to 
hold all the money. lie ordered me to release 
Mahadeva Ayyan and take off the guards at 
Sama Rao’s house. He then drove out with 
M. Barthelemy, M. Boyelleau and other coun¬ 
cillors, and I went to my office in the flower- 
garden. Here I heard that Sama Rao had been 
unironed and removed to Parasurama Pillai’s 
godown. The Governor returned to the Fort 
after his drive, and M. Barthelemy went home. 
Papayya Pillai who had not yet taken his food, 
Ramayya Pillai who had not oven eaten a 
betel-nut, Ranoji and Vinayaka Pillai then 
complained to him that he 1 had not yet been 
released. M. Barthelemy then wrote to the 
Governor, who throw down the letter and 
said nothing. The peon told M. Barthelemy, 
that, when he wont to the Governor to secure 
the release, he was dismissed angrily. M. 
Barthelemy again wrote to the Governor 
requesting him to release Sama Rao at least 
at meal-times. On reading it the Governor 
appointed two soldiers and two sepoys to 
guard him while eating and then take him 
back to the dungeon. 


1 i e , Sama. Rao. 
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Monday , April 14 }—This morning I went to 
the Fort and paid my respects to the Governor. 
Europeans were talking with him one by one ; 
so I waited outside, meaning to go to him 
when summoned. When M. Lenoir came, I 
gave him the French writing I had and re¬ 
lated Sama Kao’s serving as amaldar under 
Papayya Pillai, his arrest, his being tied to 
a tree and beaten with sandals, his defying 
me when I asked him for the account of 
the first lust when he was serving as amal¬ 
dar under Kangappa Mudali, my giving him 
two blows and ordering his imprisonment in 
the choultry, M. Bartliclemy’s intervention 
and my reply that it was not his business, but 
mine. When M. Lenoir had read it, ho said 
that he knew all about it, and added, ‘ Last 
night I and the Governor had along talk about 
this. I explained it to him as far as I under¬ 
stood it. He is well disposed to you and wants 
you and himself alone to exercise authority. 
He also means to dismiss Vinayaka Pillai in 
four days and appoint another in his place. 
The Governor entirely depends upon you and 
I have spoken much to him about you. Don’t 
deceive him. Promise me that you will not. 
Ho brought from Bengal no wealth worth men¬ 
tion except what was ready to hand. His 


1 5th Qliittirqi, Yuvq, 
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savings have all been lost in two ships, and you 
must make this up to him. You must make 
him rich, for he entirely depends upon you. I 
will relate the contents of this lettei' to him. 
So saying he went away. M. Boyelleau then 
came up and I showed him my writing. He 
said, ‘ I knew something about this, and 
have just spoken to the Governor, explaining 
matters to him as far as I could. I will speak 
to him again about it. What M. Barthelemy 
says cannot stand beside this fair statement, 


and I will explain everything.’ Then he went 


away. 

M. Desfresnos then came and I showed him 
also the paper. He said the same as M. 
Boyelleau and went away. As the Governor 
was talking to Europeans till noon, I could not 
speak with him, so I came home. 

Tuesday , April 15 } — At half-past four this 
evening, I set out froixx the Fort for Chanda 
Sahib’s house with music and dancers, with 
the Governor’s palankin, the Nayinar, the 
head-peon and Yinayaka Pillai. On our arriv¬ 
al, no conversation was exchanged, but Baza 
Sahib and ’Alt Naqi Sahib brought on two 
trays six gifts—a turban, a muhamudi , a sash, 
a girdle, some brocade and a bracelet, -three in 
each tray, and with one more containing pan 
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supdri, and presented them. After distribut¬ 
ing the pan supciri , they ordered the trays of 
gifts to be placed in a palankin, and so we came 
out. Broadcloth was laid over their elephant 
which has a short tail and no tusks, and then 
they set out. These went first, and we accom¬ 
panied them to the Fort with music and 
dancers ; and the presents were offered to the 
Governor in the presence of M. Delarche, M. 
Boyolleau and M. Desfresnos. Dost Muham¬ 
mad alone of Chanda Sahib’s people came with 
the trays, and stood at a distance with the chob- 
dars. Orders were given for a salute of 19 guns 
to be fired. For quarter of an hour, there was 
complete silence, as if they had been so many 
flies in treacle. When at last the trays were 
taken away the Governor sent his compliments 
to Dost Muhammad. But in return for his 
prostration, he was *not given rosewater or 
pan supdri or a word of civility. The Gover¬ 
nor then came downstairs and drove out. I 
went to my office in the flower-garden. 

The Governor wrote a French letter of 
compliment to Salabat Jang and gave it to me 
to be translated into Persian. I did accord¬ 
ingly and despatched it. 

When I went to the Fort this morning, the 
Governor was in his room and the Europeans 
were waiting outside. I waited with them. M. 
Cornet came up to me and said, ‘ M. Bartholemy 
35 
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has acted like this in anger at your not 
having given him Gingee. Why did you 
refuse ? Have you not given M. Leyrit Wandi- 
wash ? If you had only given him Gingee, he 
would not have behaved so.’ I replied, ‘ If I 
am the lessee, I can give the countries to 
whomsoever I please ; why should I. do other¬ 
wise ? I offered him Gingee on the terms 
proposed by others, but was expected to give 
it on the terms on which I held it from the 
Company. If that were done, who would 
pay the additional expenses ? So I offered it 
on the terms proposed by others. He did not 
agree and now behaves like this. Both of us 
are servants of the Company ; but different 
respect is due to one and to another ; there¬ 
fore I have done nothing. His duty is to do 
justice alike to us who do not wear hats and 
to the Governor ; and he Should not interfere in 
other things. If ho seeks to drive me from my 
office, I will appeal even to Europe to obtain 
justice. But if ho shows me proper respect, 

I will also show him the same.’ 

Just then M. Miran came and complained 
that Bapu Itao was supplying him with bad 
betel. 1 M. Cornet joined M. Miran in blaming 
Bapu Rao about this. M. Desfresnos then 
came up and M. Cornet repeated to M. Miran 



} Betel commonly used by Europeans at thjs 












and M. Desfresnes what lie had said to me 
about M. Barthelemy, saying,— 1 If Ranga 
Pillai had given M. Barthelemy Gingee, 
no mischief could have arisen ; and because 
he did not, M. Barthelemy acts angrily 
as he has never done before. He still wants 
Gingee.’ I asked what they thought of this 
demand. They asked M. Cornet if it was true. 
He said it was, and added that M. Barthelemy 
was only angry with mo because I would not 
give him Gingee. M. Desfresnes said that the 
writer Rangappa Mudali had made the culti¬ 
vators and head-men of Villiyanallur petition 
the Governor, who, on reading it, gave them no 
countenance but remained silont,on which they 
departed. I then repeated to M. Desfresnes 
what M. Cornet had said. He replied that ho 
had heard it before. 

Just then M. Lovrit came out and said that 
the first kist collections from Wandiwasli, 
24,000 pagodas or 96,000 rupees, must be 
paid along with the balance. I turned to M. 
Desfresnes and M. Cornet and said that all 
this had happened because I had demanded 
payment of the first kist accounts. They said 
among themselves that the first collections 
amounted to five or six lakhs, that Rangappan 1 
had paid three or four lakhs and that only two 
or three lakhs were still due to the Company. 


Apparently the diarist. 
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I hear that Ramakrishna Chetti has pre¬ 
sented a complaint to the Governor against M. 
Mongenot’s 1 buying and building a house. The 
Governor on reading it observed that it was 
improper to do what had never been done here 
before, or to give one man the house of another, 
and ordered that each man should enjoy his 
own house. 

When the Governor came out of his room, I 
paid him my respects. He returned his com¬ 
pliments, and taking me aside, asked why I 
had not visited him yesterday. I replied, ‘ If 
the courtier’s work is hindered, the place is 
not worth having. You must so manage that 
my position shall be comfortable, then I must 
satisfy you by managing your affairs with care. 
How can I do that when you rob my appoint¬ 
ment of life ? ’ When I thus stated the case, he 
said, ‘ He 2 is a captain of sepoys, and should 
not bo beaten.’ I replied, ‘ What sort of a cap¬ 
tain is he ? Ho used to be an amaldar under 
Papayya Pillai by whom he was tied up and 
beaten with slippers times without number. 
Why should I not beat him ? Please read this.’ 
So saying I gave him my writing in French 
relating all that had been done to him. When 
he had read it, he said, ‘ Many are concerned 
in this matter, all of whom will have to bo 


1 M. Mongenot made the great clock for the tower which fell down 
in 1754. See above page 81. 
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brought to book. I do not know what the 
consequence may be. Tell me what should be 
done.’ I replied, 4 Why be afraid ? Must we 
bring all to book? If we twist one or two, the 
others will be alarmed and will settle their 
affairs. Have not former Governors done so ? 
But if you are too timid, what affair can 
prosper ? ’ As we were talking thus, M. Bar- 
Tliclcmy and the Bishop Padre came. In the 
course of their conversation, they mentioned 
Bamakrislina Clictti’s house. The Governor 
said, ‘In future Tamil houses are not to be 
seized. It has been ordered that each shall 
remain in possession of his own house.’ 

Then Dost Muhammad came with M. 
Dcsvoeux to discuss Chanda Sahib’s affair, 
asking that M. Delarcho should act as Persian 
interpreter. The Governor asked me. I 
replied, 4 He 1 used to be a lascar on a sloop. 
In M. Dupleix’ time ho was used as a go- 
between as Muzaffar Khan could not speak 
the language. Afterwards ho was in charge 
of the sepoys for some time, but he was 
charged by M. Godeliou with theft, and was 
shut up in the dungeon. What relationship 
is there between him and Chanda Siihib ? He 
has only come on their behalf.’— 4 Is that so ? 
I hear that Chanda Sahib * 3 is sending presents. 

1 i.e Dost Muhammad. 

3 The father’s name thus descending to the son, just as Muhammad 
’All got the title of Anwar-ud din Khan. 
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hat about it?’ he asked. I replied, ‘The 
ruler of the subah of Arcot should send pre¬ 
sents, and should receive the usual presents in 
return. But when they gave presents to M. 


Dupleix, they used to stand before him with 
their nazar as his subordinates; when M. 


Godeheu came, the old custom was aban¬ 
doned ; he listened to others, and fired salutes 
when ho received presents from them.’ 


Thereupon the Governor asked M. Barthelemy, 
who answered that it was so. I was then 
taken aside and told that, when they came, 
I should do nothing but suifer M. Delarche to 
interpret in Persian ; and I was, as usual, to 
fetch the [presents] in the evening. As he 
persisted in this, I agreed. I obtained three 
orders from the Governor, one for 10,000 pago¬ 


das for the Company’s merchants, another for 
6,000 pagodas for Pulicat lungis, and the third 
for 6,000 pagodas for redwood. When 1 came 
home, I gave them to Guntur "V enkatachala 
Chetti. 

Wednesday, April 16 }—At two o’clock this 
afternoon, during the Sirnha Lagna - 
Meclxiya Pillai came to my house with his 
wife and twenty or thirty others with coco¬ 
nuts, fruit, sugar, saffron, pan supari , carda¬ 
moms, cloves, nutmeg, three women’s cloths, 


1 7th Chiitirai , Yura. 

2 An auspicious period of this day, under the influence of Leo, 
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and three bodices, borne on silver trays by 
MZi-wearing Brahman women, in order to 
seek a wife for Chidambaranatha Pillai (Sada- 
siva Pillai’s son). Maharaja Rajasri Seshadri 
Pillai, Tirumalai Pillai, Nacbana Pillai, my 
Gopalaswami and Yiraragbu welcomed them 
and distributed sandal and pan sioparf, to all, 
including the Brahmans, who were asked to 
sit down upstairs. When I awoke, I heard 
this news, and, in the evening, set out from 
my house, to be present at the auspicious cere¬ 
mony of fixing the first post for the marriage of 
Kandal Guruvappa Clietti’s son. 1 I then went 
to the small garden where I talked with 
M. Reyno and Gopalaswami, returning home 


at nine. 

Thursday, April 17 }—At five o’clock this 
evening I heard that M. Delarche had intro¬ 
duced Raza Sahib (Chanda Sahib’s son) to the 
Governor under a salute of 21 guns. I hear 
only rosewater and pan supdri were given, 
but no presents.. 

This morning I asked Maharaja Rajasri 
Seshadri Pillai and Tirumalai Pillai, Emberu- 
mal Pillai, Yiraragbu, Gopalaswami, Yijaya 
Pillai, Panchangan Pillai, Kutti, Subbayyan 
(the Telugu) and Mechiya Pillai to consider 


1 On the occasion of a marriage, a pandal (or temporary shed) is 
erected. The first post should be fixed at an auspicious moment on 
the seventh, fifth or third day before the nitirriage, 
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with the assistance of the Brahmans, whether 
the horoscopes 1 agreed in the several points. 
I then paid my respects to the Governor at the 
Fort. 

A letter has come from Tyagayyan’s 
younger brother at Srirangam, saying that 
M. Dusaussaye let Nandi Kaja go in return 
for a present of 20,000 rupees, a necklace worth 
20,000 rupees, a string of pearls, and other 
jewels. I came home at noon. 

Gopalaswami then came and said that the 
horoscopes had been examined, and that those 
of Karikal Kanda Pillai and Ponnachi agreed, 
as also those of Yenkatammalpettai Chidam- 
baranatha Pillai and N anna chi ; but that 
Kulandai’s did not agree with that of Sami 
(son of my uncle Viraraghava Pillai) though 
it did with Appavu’s, his younger brother. 
Subba Josier of Vaippur was also there, so I 
asked him to look at the horoscopes to observe 
their good and bad fortune. His reply was 
satisfactory. 

Saturday , April 19 '}—At seven o’clock this 
morning, -1 went to M. Leyrit, the General, 
who had yesterday given me for translation 
into French Salabat Jang’s letter addressed to 
M. Godehou, sent by Husain Khan, the ele¬ 
phant merchant’s mahout, and delivered by 


1 Of the proposed bridal couples. 
8 10th (Jhittirai, Yuva . 
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translation upstairs, in the hall running east 
and west on the north side, and paid my 
respects. There were present M."' Guillard, 
M. Desfresnes, M. Cornet, M. Lenoir, M. Des- 
veeux, etc. Ho asked if there was any 
news. I said I had heard that Salabat 
Jang had plundered the Mysore country, and 
was demanding live crores of rupees ; that the 
Mysore people replied that their great losses 
prevented their paying so much ; that it was 
not known how the matter would end ; and 
that Nandi Baja had reached the fort of 
Namakkal from Srirangam. So saying, I gave 
him Salabat Jang’s Persian letter addressed to 
M. Godeheu with the French translation. 
Taking them, he read the French translation, 
which states that Papayya Pillai owes Husain 
Khan 25,000 pagodas, that his man Anga 
Pillai owes 29,000 rupees, and Hasan-ud-din 
Khan 7,000 pagodas, for which sums bonds had 
been given which should be realized from 
Papayya Pillai’s people and given to Zuhur- 
ud-din Khan (Husain Khan’s son-in-law) to he 
paid to sowcar Bhema Baja ; that he can only 
pay his debts if his debtors pay him ; and that, 
as his creditors are pressing him, his dues must 
be paid to him. Having read it himself, he 
J. read it to M. Desfresnes, M. Guillard and the 
others. Among other things they said that. 

3G 
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although he 1 owed a lakh and a half of rupees, 
M. Barthelemy was urging that M. Dupleix 
had given him a release-deed to the effect that 
he had settled all that was due from the 
country down to July 1754 ; and that nothing 
more need be done. M. Cornet and others 
observed that he had lodged ten or twelve 
lakhs of rupees secretly in Madras and else¬ 
where and plainly described his iniquities. 
The Governor and others then went, down¬ 
stairs to the comptoir. I went to the sorting- 
erodown, hut M. Cornet wished me to aceom- 
pany him to see the coral weighed. I therefore 
went. After talking with M. Cornet and 
M. Miran, I took leave and went to my office 
in the flower-garden at half-past eleven. 

Monday , April 21 ?—As I was going out 
this morning with my gown on to go to 
the Fort, I felt tired and sleepy. So I took 
off my gown and slept till mid-day, when 
I bathed. When I was eating, a letter from 
Tyagayyan’s younger brother written at Sri- 
rangam on the 17th was brought to me, and 
read aloud. It says, ‘ M. Goupil and 
Ramalinga Pillai have reached Srirangam. 
M. Dusaussaye the commander and M. Goupil 
joined together. Thereon Ramalingam wrote 
that things would improve if M. Maissin were 


1 PApayya Pillai. 
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sent. But this cadjan letter fell into the 
hands of M. Goupil and M. Dusaussaye, who 
ordered Ramalingam and his man A r unaclialam 
to be brought, beaten well and imprisoned. 
Nandi Raja who is at Namakkal fort, has 
obtained sums of five or ten thousand from the 
people under him, according to their respective 
salaries, to meet his expenses. In spite of the 
death of Devaraja Udaiyar at Seringapatam, 
Yenkatapati Ayyan has not been appointed 
chief Pradh&ni 1 but has only been ordered to 
supervise affairs. Two men with silver staves 
have been sent to fetch Isandi Raja post-haste. 
He has resolved to go to Seringapatam 
accordingly as soon as the chobdars arrive.’ 

Tuesday , April 22?- 1 heard this evening 
that Raza Sahib (Chanda Sahib’s son) would be 
introduced by M. Delarcho to the Governor 
to-morrow, on the occasion of his feast, and 
that the Governor had ordered 7,000 rupees 
worth of food to be prepared. 

Wednesday , April 23? —I presented the 
Governor this morning at the Fort with a 
bouquet as it was his feast-day; the Europeans 
and the councillors with their ladies were pre¬ 
sent. When the Governor had returned after 
mass, Raza Sahib (Chanda Sahib’s son) arrived 

’ The third minister in rank, usually holding the offleo of treasurer. 

2 13th Chittirai , Yuva. 

3 14th Chittirai , Yuva . 








and the Governor advanced to the steps to meet 
him. Kis presents to the Governor were as 
follows :—A pendant set with diamonds and 
rubies alternately; worth 150 pagodas,; two 
bdjubands set with diamonds worth 250 pago¬ 
das ; a pair of gold knobs for a palankin ; a 
gold rosewater sprinkler; betel-tray and box 
worth in all 400 pagodas ; a horse worth 200 
pagodas ; and a dress of honour worth 100 pago¬ 
das—in all 1,400 pagodas. Imam Sahib’s, son 
presented him with two dresses of honour worth 
250 rupees. The seven Company’s merchants 
presented him with 147 pagodas, 21 apiece, 
Salatu Vcnkatachala Chetti gave 21 pagodas, 
Kannapuram Tiruppali Cliotti 11, Madananda 
Pandit hve rupees and Srinivasa Pao (Papayya 
Pillai’s vakil) presented through a Muham¬ 
madan fellow, two bunches of plantains, two 
jack fruit, and ten bambuliimis. 1 When all 
had offered their presents, the Governor gave 
Chanda Sahib’s son 30 pieces of broadcloth 
worth 3,000 rupees, 14 rolls of China silk worth 
448 rupees, 2 watches worth 400 rupees, 
7 pieces of gold lace worth 250 rupees, 3 rolls 
each of a different colour, of velvet, GO yards 
in all, worth 960 rupees ; a roll of China silk 
worth 60 rupees, two telescopes worth 100 
rupees, 4 small knives, 4 pairs of scissors, 


1 The fruit corrupted into English as the ‘ Pimplenose.’ 
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6 mirrors of tlio best quality, two baskets 
containing phials of Hungary water, a small 
gold box and four small snuff-boxes—worth 
altogether 7,000 rupees according to the Gov¬ 
ernor’s account, but only 5,*300 according to 
Krishnappan, at ♦the Fort rates. After these 
presents had been given, a salute of 21 guns 
was fired and all were dismissed with compli¬ 
ments. I waited some time attei their depar¬ 
ture and then came home. 

Thursday , April 24 .'—This morning I sent 
Reimanji Pandit and Swami Ayyangar to 
M. du Roclier with French translations of 
the cultivators’ statements that our people 
had collected tlio revenues in Ivarunguli 
and Salavakkam before the English ap¬ 
peared there. When Ramanji Pandit and 
Swami Ayyangar had done this, they reported 
that after reading them, M. du Rocher said 
that. Ivodandarama Ayyan our old amaldar of 
Madurantakam, who has joined the English, 
formerly sent statements proving that 
money had been collected in Madurantakam, 
so that the statements of four or five other 
persons must be taken without delay and that 
accounts must bo got for the collections made 
by our people in Karunguli and Salavakkam. 
Immediately X sent for Venkaji Pandit 


1 lolh Chittirai. Yura • 
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(Rangappa Mudali, the former amaldar’s man) 
and told him to write about it. I also told 
Ramanji Pandit to obtain accounts of the col¬ 
lections, together with statements from some 
of the cultivators in Madurantakam. 

The Governor could not sleep last night by 
reason of the dancing and fire works, so he was 
still sleeping after daybreak. I went to my 
office in the flower-garden, but at nine o’clock 
when I was drinking tea I heard that the 
Governor had awakened. I wont at once but 
could not see him, although I tried twice or 
thrice. 

M. Barthelemy came and talked with the 
Governor till noon. I waited till then, and 
came home. When I was there, a cliobdar 
brought a message that the Governor wanted 
me at half-past two. I sent him away saying 
that I would go accordingly. 

Afterwards Valangiman Subbayvan, who 
had taken leave of me when he set out for 
Benares on August 27,1751, visited me with his 
kavodi 1 2 and a tray of vessels full of the Ganges 
water, and his offerings to the Gods. Immedi¬ 
ately I went to bathe, pouring the Ganges water 
over myself, 3 after which I ate and visited 
the Governor at the Fort. After speaking 


1 The Tcdvadi is a porter’s knot ; in the present case it signifies that 
used by a pilgrim carrying his temple offerings. 

2 This is considered equivalent to ablutions in the Ganges itself. 
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about a few villages, he asked the Turaiyfir 
news. I said that a battle was imminent 
between the old and the new poligars. The 
Governor asked how the new poligar could 
be removed. I replied, ‘ How can a new man 
justly seize the house of another who has 
long been in possession of it ? There are 72 
poligars under that country, and of all these, 
this man alone joined and paid us tribute, and 
acted as we desired, being under our protection. 
But Nandi Baja attacked him at a suitable time, 
dismissing him and appointing a new poligar. 
So can we not dismiss the new man and restore 
the former man, our ally ? ’ He replied, ‘ If we 
do that, Nandi Baja will write objecting to it.’ 
1 replied, ‘ Nandi Baja will object to any¬ 
thing, but is that a reason for doing nothing ? 
He already owes us largo sums ; and yet he 
has written many complaints. He demands 
that we' shall write letters to Salabat Jang 
and M. Bussy, saying that the whole amount 
of the peshkask money has been spent on our 
army, though we have not finished any of 
his business, and therefore asking Salabat 
Jang and M. Bussy only to collect the usual 
peshkash and return what has been taken in 
excess. That is the sort of thing he is writing.’ 
He then asked why the old poligar had 
advanced with the help of our enemy the 
Baja of Tanjore. I replied, ‘ What could ho do 
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without help from Tanjore ? The place is his 
birth-place, for which he would die. Formerly 
he had our protection ; and now he has given 
you a nazar of 100 pagodas besides a bond for 
a lakh of rupees in return for your promises of 
help. The usual peshkash is 30,000 [ ]> 

hut he has lost his town and country in spite 
of the lakhs he has paid ; so that he will march 
with the Tanjore army and seize it, and not 
keep quiet. Why should he forsake his 
country ? ’— 1 Did we promise him anything ? 
the Governor asked. ‘ Did you not ? ’ I 
replied ; ‘ what can 1 do if you who are next 
under God, forget what you have said ? ’ Iio 
then asked if the now vakil who had come had 
visited mo. I said ho had not, hut that I had 
heard of his arrival and of his visiting M. 
Barthelemy, his dubash Baman, Yin ay aka 
Pillai, M. Dclarclio and Madananda Pandit. 
‘ Well,’ ho said, ‘ I will let you know after 
reading the Srirangam letters.’ 

I then reported the news from Vriddha- 
chalam that the Udaiyar’s army had removed 
the torahams tied by the Yriddhachalam poligar 
in Bajendrapattanam and Konamangalam, 
plundered the villages, and carried the people 
away to Udaiyarp&laiyam. The Governor said 
that a letter must be written to the com¬ 
mander to send troops against Udaiyarpalai- 
yam, as otherwise the Zamindar w ould not keep 




quiet. I said I had sent a man with a letter 
about the peshkash, and that a reply would 
be received in four days, after which troops 
might be despatched. 

Then he said that the Tranquebar Religion¬ 
ists were disturbing our Padre’s church at 
Panikkankuppam in the Veukatammalpettai 
country 1 and that I must write asking them to 

cease. I said I .would do so. 

Ho said he had heard from the commander 
that the Mangattur cultivators had run away. 
I said I would enquire and let him know. 
1 then took leave and wont to my office in 
the flower-garden. M. Dusaussayo came at 
six o’clock, talked for about an hour, and then 
departed. 

Friday , April 25 }—This morning I went to 
the Fort and paid my respects to the Governor. 
He asked the Turaiyur news. I reminded him 
of what I had told him yesterday and added 
that he should keep his promise to them. 
Thereon ho asked if they would pay the pro¬ 
mised amount. I said the poligar was certain 
to, since ho was dependent on us. He was not 
satisfied with my reply, but asked again in a 
doubtful way if the money would really come. 
After much talk, I said, ‘ Pray dp not lose 
heart. 1 have warned him that he must pay 


1 Cf» pages 213 and 214 supra . 
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the amount in a fortnight or a month ; or at 
the latest in forty days. lie will not fail to 
pay within that time, for, in that ease, your 
army wall he sent against him to destroy his 
army, and obtain the promised money. There¬ 
fore be not discouraged.’—‘ But you know,’ the 
Governor said, ‘ that he has the help of the 
Raja of Tanjore and the poligar of Ariyalur.’— 

‘ That’s so with the poligars,’ I replied ; ‘ if one 
poligar is in trouble, some of the others will 
help him to maintain himself. It is only 
usual.’—‘ But see,’ the Governor said, ‘ M. 
Goupil has written without orders to the Raja 
of Tanjore and the poligar of Ariyalur.’—‘ He 
is not to blame,’ I replied, ‘ M. Duploix and 
M. Godeheu immediately punished those who 
disobeyed them. You do not, and this is the 
result.’ He remained silent, and gave me one 
letter from Nandi Raja, and two others from 
Imam Sahib, to be translated into French. 

He said that a letter must be sent to 
Valikondapuram, as Europeans had deserted 
thither from the commander at Tiruviti. I 
accordingly sent a letter addressed to the 
Valikondapuram man. 

I gave the Governor the French translation 
of Nandi Raja’s letter to M. Dusaussaye with a 
Telugu translation of Nandi Raja’s letter to me 
written underneath. 
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I formerly heard that Devaraja Udaiyar, 
, the dalavai of Mysore, had died ; but I now 
hear that it is false, and that he is alive. 


One of Vonnila N&ranappa Nayakkan’s 
younger sons visited me on his way from 
Madras to Negapatam to attend a marriage 
there. I supplied him with- food, gave him 
a dress of honour, and to those who accom¬ 
panied him two pieces of broad-clotli, two 
silver-laced turbans and a painted turban. 

Copy of letter from Nandi Raja, Sarvadhi - 
kari x :—- 


k To Maharaja Rajasri Vi jay a Ananda 
Ranga Rayar Avargal, the adornment of the 
Wazirat, rich in all good qualities, the delight 
of his friends; a letter sent to court his friend¬ 
ship and about other affairs. 

I have enjoyed good health up to-day, 
the third day in the bright half of Vais&ka?. 
Be pleased to write to me about all important 
matters. You will have learnt all things from 
my former letter. Four years ago, I f e ft my 
countiy. For three ydars, I have made friends 
with the French 8 , spending vast sums of money; 
but my affairs have not prospered. I believed 
with all my heart and soul that the former 
Governor would bestow his attention upon 


1 See Vol. VIII, page 90. n. 1, supra. a April 14. 

3 Reading Pirdnji for Pam si. 
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I abode with the French. But then M. Bussy 
marched with Nawab Salabat Jang’s army to 
attack our fortress with numberless cannon, 
and captured a fort. It is not proper to disturb 
our country since I and the French are friends. 
Thinking them 1 to be the friends .of our friends, 
the French, since the latter were in their camp, 
we were not at first alarmed ; but we were 


deceived. Then my master ordered me to join 
him as soon as I received his letter, lest the 
same should.happen again ; so I am returning 
to my country. Nevertheless ^..suitable letter 
should be Written by M. Lcyrit the Governor, 
to M. Bussy, who desires to break our friendship 
with the French instead of preserving, it so 
long as the sun and moon endure. What 
should I say more ? Everything will be learnt 
from Ycnkatanarayana Ayyan whose words 
will be as my own. Hereby glory may be 
secured. As many affairs must*be settled in 
our country, I must go thither ; otherwise 
I would not. Srirangam and Jambukeswaram 
are no ordinary forts. One has a single wall; 
and the other seven walls 2 one within the other. 
Trichinopoly stands within range of a field- 


1 i.e the. invader— Salubat Jang. 

2 A subsequent passage makes me think the temples are being con¬ 
trasted with Trichinopoly, and that we should understand the one 
with a single wall to refer to that town. 
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piece from these places, and when we took 
them, Trichinopoly was in the power of the 
French. Therefore I handed over these places 
and the countries hot ween the two rivers and 
took my departure. The English and Muham¬ 
mad ’Alt Khan’s people cannot he trusted ; So . 
though the French and the English have 
concluded an agreement, the Governor must 
write to the commandant at Srirangam warn¬ 
ing him to stand on his guard against their 
attempts. The Governor should also write to 
M. Bussy to explain everything- to, ,Nawab 
Salabat Jang so that our friendship with the 
French may continue, which can only happen 
if affairs .are so managed that both sides pros¬ 
per. Be all this known to you. Write to mo 
about your welfare.’ 

Satirrda //, April 26A —At half-past seven 
this morning, I went to the Fort and paid my 
respects to M. Lcyrit, the Governor, when he 
was upstairs, walking about and talking with 
M. B’oyelleau, M. Lenoir, M. Desvceux and 
other officials ; I ojave him the French transla¬ 
tions and the original Persian letters received 
yesterday from Nandi Baja, and Imam Sahib’s 
son and son-in-law, and given to me yesterday 
to be translated. After reading them, the 
Governor said, ‘ An answer must be written to 


1 17th Chittirai , Ynva. 
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Nancli Baja, but I first want to consult you. 
M. Bussy is five miles from Seringapatam with 
Salabat Jang and bis troops, having taken 
some fort in Mysore, but he has not written us 
a line. I sent a chobdar, hoping to reach him 
in the neighbourhood of Cuddapah, and 
Ivandanur ; but when I heard that he had 
entered Mysore, I wrote letters about it to 
Nandi Baja at Srirangam and to Salabat Jang. 
We must send another messenger.’ I agreed. 
He then asked me what answer should be 
written to Nandi Baja. I said I could not bo 
expected to know so well as himself ; but he 
replied that I had managed such affairs before. 
I therefore said, ‘Nandi Baja writes* that he 
reached Trichinopoly four years ago, and 
joined us three years ago ; he has spent crores ; 
but M. Bussy and Salabat Jang have seized 
one of his forts and are encamped only four 
or five miles from the fort ; and that, as 
M. Bussy is leading the advance guard, his 
master wrote to him saying that, if he 
remained, none could tell what would happen 
to him and therefore recalled him at once ; 
that as he was occupying Srirangam and 
Jambukeswaram fortresses with seven and five 
walls each, he considered that Muhammad 
’Alt Khan who holds the fortress of Tricliino- 
poly, which has but a single wall, was helpless 
and that therefore the fort could be taken 
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and he slain. But (he says) our M. Bussy has 
marched with Salabat Jang, seized one fort 
and is attacking another ; therefore his master 1 2 
has recalled him, in doubt of what may 
happen, and he has returned to Mysore, 
leaving our sardar in possession of the for¬ 
tresses of Srirangam and Jambukeswaram 
with the countries between the two rivers, 
and desires that when you write to M. Bussy, 
you should ask him to collect only the usual 
peshkash. 

‘The reply to Nandi Raja may run as 
follows “ M. Bussy and his European army 
are paid by him 3 and arc under his control; 
therefore I cannot interfere, but they must do 
as Salabat Jang desires. As you are my ally, 
we have protected your fort and country 
hitherto. Otherwise you would have lost 
them. I have written to M. Bussy to help 
you as far as possible, and I will do so again ; 
but you should pay our money speedily.” ’ I 
added that the. English and Muhammad ’All 
Khan knew that M. Bussy and his army were 
in Salabat Jang’s pay, that if they wrote about 
it, a similar reply could be given, and that 

therefore this device would meet all cases . 3 

#* M 


1 An evident copyist’s error says ‘ Salabat Jang.’ 

2 i.e., Salabat Jang. 

3 The English might object that this invasion of Mysore was a 
violation of the truce concluded with Godeheu. 






He agreed that it was very true, and that a 
letter might be so written after consideration. 

H< j then observed, ‘ Papu Roddi, the old 
poligar of Turaiyur, and his people are at 
Ariyalur. Instead of bringing them back and 
reinstating them, it will be better to settle 
with the new man, and take from him the 
lakh of rupees he has promised, besides his 
pcshkash of 35,000 rupees. If the new man is 
removed, and the old man restored, Salabat 
Jang will come into these parts and Nandi Raja 
will cause trouble, so that no revenue will 
bo got and our money will not be paid. If 
he did not pay, what could we do ? Would you 
be responsible for* the money ? ’ I replied that, 
inasmuch as I had taken part in the matter, 
I would not go to sleep over it, but had only 
opened the matter after seeing that every¬ 
thing was all right, so that he need not be 
doubtful of getting the money. 1 Others may 
fail to pay,’ said I, ‘ but you may be sure of 
this.’ He would say nothing but that Nandi 
Raja was responsible for their money, and 
asked who would be responsible for the other 
man’s. 1 did not like to say more when he 
thus clung to his opinion, as I knew well that 
whatever was done contrary to my wishes 
would fail. Moreover the Governor will 
receive only what is destined to him. 
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MAY 1755. 

Saturday , ilia// 5. 1 —Tbe following news was 
received from Vellore the evening of the day 
before yesterday :—There was a fierce fight 
between Salabat Jang’s troops encamped about 
five miles from tbe fort, and tbe Mysore 
troops. But M. Bussy got tbe upper band, 
seized Somavarpettai and strengthened him¬ 
self there. Many perished on both sides ; 
but although Ramachandran tbe Maratha 
mansabdar (Raja Chandrasenan’s son) and 
others wore killed, yet the Mysore troops could 
not stand before the enemy, and they' have 
promised to pay ten lakbs of rupees to M. 
Bussy and a crore of rupees to Salabat Jang, 
besides darbar expenses. Salabat Jang will 
march to Kolar. Shah Nawaz Khan, etc., are 
to march with a small army to Arcot to make 
preparations. The army will proceed towards 
Arcot when arrangements have been made 
about the money. A letter of encouragement 
has been written to Muhammad ’All Klian, 
and sent with a dress of honour, desiring him 
to come and settle the affairs of his country, 
and return. People are leaving Arcot and 
Vellore in fear, and ’Abd-ul-wahab Khan is 
preparing to send his family to Madras. 
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I reported all this to the Governor alone in 
the eastern verandah of the hall, whither he 
had taken me to mention certain matters. 

As M. Leyrit, the new Governor, has visited 
my agraharam I sent Appavu and Ayyaswami 
to present the Governor with plantains, jacks, 
guavas, bambulimas, flowers, sugar, sugar- 
candy, pan supdri, rosewater and nazars of 100 
pagodas each. They did so. M. Desvoeux 
and. M. Desfresnes then came. As he took the 
pagodas, the Governor remarked that Ayya¬ 
swami was like me. M. Desfresnes answered, 
that, when M. Godeheu went to Arumpatai 
Pillai’s choultry to meet his younger brother 
returning from Gingee, the two boys paid their 
respects to him, and that he took them on his 
knee, and offered them chairs, conversed with 
them, and was highly pleased with his 1 quick 
and ready answers, considering that even a 
man of forty would not understand and reply 
so respectfully. They thus talked for a quarter 
of an hour about the former conversation. 

Three salutes of 21 guns were fired while 
mass was being said, and there was continuous 
firing when the toasts were being drunk after 
dinner. When Chanda Sahib’s son came at 
four o’clock with ’All Naqi, a salute of 21 
guns was fired. The Governor watched the 
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fireworks on the hill at seven o’clock, and 
returned with the rest to town at half-past ten 
or eleven, but I remained in the choultry. 

A Europe ship reached the roads this after¬ 
noon and fired a salute which was returned 
from the Fort. As the flamme was hoisted at 
the main-mast, all supposed she must be a 
Europe ship. 

Thursday , May 8 }—[The Governor said] 
the commander at Gingee had written that 
Rayappa Raja and a merchant had visited 
Gingee and that he had imprisoned them as 
each complained of being cheated by the other. 
He then asked who Rayappa Raja 3 was. I 
replied that he was the man who came here 
formerly pretending to the Governor that he 
was the proper owner of the Karvetirajapalai- 
yam, and that, if it were got for him, he would 
pay certain sums ; and that when the old 
Governor asked me if ho really was the owner 
of the palaiyam, I wrote about it and learnt 
that he was one of the poligar’s servants who 
had been often imprisoned in irons for drink¬ 
ing more than 10 bottles of liquor a day. 
When I had related to the Governor Rayappa 
Raja’s imprisonment, and his being sent with 
an elephant and an army, he took up the 
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commander’s letter, read it and said with a 
smile that it contained what I had just said 
and asked whether a letter should be written 
ordering him to be beaten and let go. ‘ That 
should not be done,’ I said, 4 he should be 
brought here ; you yourself should order his 
punishment and release.’ He agreed and 
wrote to the commander there to send him 
hither. 

The Governor then gave me Bhaji Bao’s 
letter to M. Godehou to get translated into 
French. I took it and came home. 

Sunday, May 11 }—When the Governor had 
gone upstairs after hearing mass this morning, 
the councillors, officers, writers, ship-people, 
etc., paid him their respects. I did the same 
along with the Company’s merchants. When 
the Governor was alone, I gave him a Marathi 
letter from Varada Iteddi (who has lately 
conquered Turaiyur) to M. Goupil, and the 
Persian letter of Mu’tabar Khan (son of Husain 
Sahib of Valiko ndapuram) with French 
translations. After reading them without 
comment, he said, 4 1 sent a vakil to discuss 
the payment due to us by the poligar of 
Udaiyarpalaiyam ; but the poligar has not 
sent a proper reply. You said that, if a small 
body of troops were sent against him, it would 
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frighten him into paying the money, all would 
know our resolution, and he would then do 
all that we desired. Therefore, as he had 
plundered the Vriddhachalam, etc., countries 
belonging to us, our commander sent a detach¬ 
ment against him, and writes that he has 
seized some of his cattle and imprisoned ten 
talaiyaris. Shall I direct him to send them 
hither or shall they be kept there ? ’ I replied, 
‘ They should be brought here, and we should 
send orders to the Udaiyar about the matter.’ 
--‘Very well,’ he replied, ‘you had better 
write to him now ; and, if he does not reply 
properly, 1 will write.’ — ‘ I will do so,’ I 
replied. 

Tuesday, May 13}— At half-past seven 
this morning, I wont to the Fort, and gave 
M. Loyrit, the Governor, Morari Rao’s Marathi 
letter received yesterday together with its 
French translation. He was sauntering with 
M. Moraein on the north of the great hall 
upstairs. After reading it, he went into the 
3 place on the north side which is being walled 
in, where the arms stand ; I accompanied 
him. M. du Rocher came and went away 
after talking with the Governor, who went 
into his room. When I was talking with the 
Company’s merchants, a chobdar came and 
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reminded me tliat the Governor wanted me. 
So I went. After reading Morari Rao’s letter, 
he asked why Morari Rao had written so 
strictly about the money. I explained that in 
money matters, he was a man who would pour 
thumbai -juice down any one’s nose to make 
him pay, though it were his own father or 
mother ; so what wonder that he wrote so to 
strangers ? ‘ Is he such a miser ? ’ he asked. 
I replied, ‘ He will not give a fanam even to 
his own brother. None gets anything but his 
pay, for Morari Rao takes for himself all 
plunder.’ I thus described his miserly nature, 
and the Governor was astonished. 

He added, ‘ Don’t you know he has written 
that he will besiege the town in order to 
recover the money ?’ I repeated that he would 
not hesitate at writing like that about money. 

He then asked me to describe his behaviour 
from his first coming up to now, which I did, 
adding,‘You know he writes in his letters 
that ten or twelve lakhs are due to him. He 
wrote thus also in M. Duploix’ time, but the 
latter proved that only three or four lakhs 
were due, and told him to collect it from 
Nandi Raja. M. Godeheu and M. Dupleix 
both wrote to him to this effect in September. 
Then he wrote to M. Godeheu that he would 
accept his decision, but M. Godeheu replied to 
him that he could not decide the matter as 
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he did not know the whole of it. When this 
correspondence was going on, M. Dupleix 
sailed for Europe. ’ When I had thus explained 
the matter, he asked if a reply should be 
written to him. I replied that there was no 
need and that he could wait. He agreed, and 
remarked that he was surprised-that M. Bussy 
j had not sent a word from Salabat Jang’s 
camp. 
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Wednesday, June 4 }—When I went to the 
Fort at halt-past seven this morning, I found 
M. Leyrit, M. Barthelemy, M. Boyelleau, the 
Councillors, officers and others. On my 
paying my respects, the Governor approached 
me and asked the nows. I said all was well. 

Murtaza Sahib (Mir Ghulam Husain’s man) 
brought a notarial copy of the bond for a 
lakh of rupees lent in 1746. He read it care¬ 
fully more than once and also M. Dumas’ 
letter from Europe to Mir. Ghulam Husain. 

After reading and returning them, he said to < / 
me that the interest on the lakh of rupees 
would come to a lakh. I replied, ‘ 94,000 
rupees have been repaid, and there is only a 
balance of 6,000 rupees on the principal and 
upwards of 80,000 rupees as interest — 36,000 
rupees in all. M. Dupleix gave me an account 
in M. Bourcjuenoud’s hand ; and when the 
accounts are settled between Mir A’azam 
’Ali Khan and Mir Ghulam Husain’s nephew, 
and the money is demanded by the latter 
from tlie^Company, this bond should bo taken, 
the money obtained from the Company and 
paid, with the full knowledge of Mir A’azam 
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’ All Khan, the proper heir. If any objection 
is made, the money should be kept separately 
and paid after the settlement of the dispute.’ 

I said I would speak about it presently. He 
then told me to bring the account signed by 
M. Bourquenoud, the accountant, for him to 
examine. I said that the parties might be 
brought to an agreement, without troubling 
them or neglecting our business. He agreed. 

I then told him that to-morrow he would 
be offered a dress of honour and a horse. Ho 
agreed and informed Murtaza Sahib, who 
asked that a salute should be fired. When I 
told the Governor, he asked how many guns 
should bo fired. I said, seven. He said that 
that should be done. I said it was right for 
Mir A’azam ’Ali Khan. 

I then continued, ‘You listen to what I 
say, but afterwards don’t do accordingly. 
This brings discredit on those who transact 
business and belittles your service, but also 
throws away money. It does indeed. You 
agreed to one thing about the 50,000 rupees 
due from Chanda Sahib’s son, but acted 
differently. Again you said you would give 
Imam Sahib’s son-in-law half the customary 
mint-privileges, but instead gave him only 
a dress of honour worth 300 rupees. When you 
might have made 3,900 rupees, your words lost 
you 2,000 rupees, Chanda Sahib’s son was 
39 
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receiving 4,000 rupees a month and yoit said he 
should be given not less than half, but I do not 
know why you dropped the matter.’ 

After talking about other matters, I wont 
to the sorting-godown. M. Desfresnes sent for 
me to sign the council’s resolution, giving me 
a lease of the ten villages in Karikal for five 


years at 4,000 pagodas a year commencing from 
July. I went and signed it, and, when I was 
taking leave, he said he would sign and ' send 
me a copy. I agreed and came away. 

I hear that M. Law and M.Duplan [?] have 
come from Salabat Jang’s army which is 
attacking Mysore, the former because he cannot 
agree with M. Bussy and the latter because he 
is to be sent to Masulipatam. 

Thursday , June 5 }—At eight o’clock this 
morning, I went to the Governor and paid my 
respects in the presence of M. Boyelleau, 
M. Guillard, M. Desfresnes, etc., Councillors, 
and many other officers and captains. The 
Governor took me into his room, and when 
M. Chevreau was there, read the commandant 
of Gingee’s complaint against Narayana Sastri- 
I observed that he had complained against the 
amaldar in spite of his being in the wrong and 
taking small sums of money. Ho said, ‘ The 
complaint is that, when he was asked to send 
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peons to capture the six soldiers who had 
deserted, he had said it was not his business, 
on which he was threatened with being bound 
and beaten.’ I replied, ‘ If you listen to them, 
I cannot collect money in the country. To 
collect rent from the ryots and others, one has 
to keep the whip in hand. If, for private gain, 
the commandants prevent the amaldars from 
doing their work properly, and if you, instead 
of punishing the former, believe what they 
say, the rents cannot bo collected.’ I narrated 
to him what had happened till the present, and 
took leave. 

Saturday, June 7 }—At eight o’clock this 
morning, I went to the Fort. M. Leyrit was 
standing in the outside hall as usual, surround¬ 
ed by officers, councillors, etc. I paid my 
respects. He asked me when Mir Ghulam 
Husain’s nephews would visit him. I replied 
that they had come and that the master- 
gunner should be ordered to fire a salute of 
7 guns. The Governor sent for M. Carpentier 
and gave him orders. Then he and M. 
Chevreau read a few letters. 

Afterwards the youngest son of Mir Ghulam 
Husain’s sister and his brother-in-law (Murtaza 
Sahib) visited the Governor with a valuable 
dress of honour worth 150 rupees. A salute of 
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7 guns was fired when they sat down, after 
having embraced. On mutual enquiry after 
each other’s welfare, they told the Governor 
about Mir Ghulam Husain’s lending a lakh of 
rupees to the Company, of which M. Dupleix 
took 64,000 rupees, and the payment of 30,000 
rupees to Mir A’azam, so that the balance was 
6,000 rupees of the principal and 30,493 rupees, 
2 fanams and 27 cash in all, according to the 
account written by M. Bourquenoud and which 
had been given to me. M. Leyrit asked me for 
the account, which I had told him I had. I 
gave it him. Having read it, he said ho would 
pay the balance, and spoke hopefully about 
M. Dupleix’ money. Saying that other matters 
would be reported by Murtaza Sahib to¬ 
morrow, they received rosewater and pan 
supdri and took leave. 

Kasturi Rangappan, the vakil of Papu 
Reddi, the old poligar of Turaiyur, visited the 
Governor with a nazar of 11 pagodas and a 
letter from Papu Reddi, which the Governor 
told me to interpret. It says, ‘ In consequence 
of your letter to M. Goupil, the commandant 
at Srirangam, desiring him to help me, ho sent 
word about it whereon I, depending upon the 
might of your favour, overthrow my enemy 
and recaptured my fort of Turaiyur. I will 
perform what I formerly promised. I and my 
country will be ever at your disposal. So be 
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pleased to favour me, and act as my vakil 
Kasturi Rangappan will request.’ When I 
had reported the contents, M. Leyrit said 
most joyfully, ‘ The enemy seized the country 
because no help was given. Ivasturi Rangap- 
pan promised, and gave a bond accordingly, 
that if the Turaiyur fort was given back, a 
lakh of rupees should be given. Therefore I 
sent M. Maissin with an army to his assistance, 
but, owing to the rains, he was not able to do 
anything. I then wrote to M. Goupil, asking 
him to help the poligar as much as possible. 
I will now write asking him to pay Company’s 
money. Lot the vakil also write to his master.’ 

« The Governor also told me to give daily 
batta to Kasturi Rangappan. I sent word to 
Yinayakan about it, took leave and came 
home. 


M. Flacourt and Bali Clietti have signed 
the Council’s resolution to lease the old 
Cauvery country for 4,80,000 rupees. 

At four o’clock this afternoon M. Leyrit the 
Governor sent for me and said, ‘ I wrote to 
M. Maissin ordering him to threaten the 
poligars of Ariyalur and Udaiyarpalaiyam, so 
as to keep them in check, that they may not 
interfere in our affairs. M. Goupil has replied 
that Udaiyarpalaiyam belongs to Muham¬ 
mad’All Khan. But did you not tell me 
that it was ours? ’ I replied, ‘ The poligar of 
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Udaiyarpalaiyam is under the poligar of Gin- 
o-ee which fort is ours. Therefore we have de- 
manded money which has been promised. But 
whenever our people have pressed for the 
money, he says that Muhammad ’All Khan’s 
people are troubling him and that they must 
he driven away. Again when Muhammad ’All 
Khan asks him, he says that, as he is under 
the poligar of Gingee, the Pondichory people 
demand money, and that they must therefore 
be told not to do so. He has been pleading 
these excuses these three years since the death 
of Chanda Sahib and has not paid any one. 
So he has grown fat and wealthy and has been 
living at ease. For the last three months and 
a half, I have been sending vakil Venkata Rao 
to press him for the money. Besidos him, the 
Bhuvanagiri and Ivuvattur taluks owe 17,000 
rupees. As we pressed those two people for 
the money, they wrote to the English to send 
two of their people, Mangapati, a Brahman, 
and another, to whom they promised some¬ 
thing if they would say that they had paid the 
peshkash regularly and obtain Muhammad ’ Ali 
Khan’s sanad. These men 1 agreed because 
they wanted to get what was offered for them¬ 
selves, and in order that the poligars should 
join their side, by reason of our pressure. 


1 i.e., the English. 
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I hear that their people have arrived but have 
not yet come to terms about the money.’ 
When I reported thus, he desired me to write 
to the vakil to explain everything to M. Maissin 
and said that he himself would also write. I 
then took leave and went to my office in the 
flower-garden. Immediately afterwards the 
Governor’s peon came for me, so I went back. 
He repeated the details written above and 
wrote a letter to M. Maissin as follows 
‘ 50,000 rupees are due for each of three years 
on account of the annual peshkash and darbar 
expenses, besides 17,000 rupees from the Bliu- 
vanagiri pargannah. Those two amounts 
must be collected. Venkata Rao (Ranga 
Pillai’s vakil) is at Udaiyarpalaiyam about 
this business and he will relate everything 
from beginning to end. Do as he says.’ The 
Governor had this letter despatched by a 
camel-man and told me to write also to Ven¬ 
kata Rao. I said I would do so, took leave and 
had the letter written.and despatched. 

Sunday , June 8 }—Bhaji Rao’s vakil has 
come with a dress of honour to visit the 
Governor about the chauth, but he has not yet 
had an interview. 

The harkaras reported to me that presents 
and a dross of honour were coming from 
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’ Abd-ul-wahab Khan of Cucldapah. 1 * I reported 
this to the Governor who told me to write to 
them to bring the presents quickly. I wrote 
to the vakil accordingly. 

Thursday , June 12 ?—This morning I visited 
the Bishop of Cochin-China who is staying at 
the Padre’s church opposite to my house. I 
pointed out that his sleep would bo disturbed 
by the music and dancing, etc., on the inter¬ 
change of visits with pan suparl, fruit, flowers, 
etc., on the occasion of the marriages of 
Chiranjivi Ponnachi, Nannachi, Kulandai, 3 etc. 
I therefore prayed him to accept my regrets. 
Ho replied with many compliments that I 
should not doubt lie would feel loss joy than 
if his own daughters were being married, and 
when he gave me leave, he came as far as the 
gate with mo. 

I then went to the Fort to pay my respects 
to M. Leyrit the Governor. 1 told him that 
Bhaji Rao’s, Murtaza ’All Khan’s and his 
elder brother Raza ’All Khan’s presents and 
letters had arrived. He said that he would see 
them to-morrow and added, ‘ About 60 bales 
of fine brown Tarnatannes 4 that the Karikal 


1 Sic. Probably ’Abd-ul-hamid KMn. 

3 2nd Am , Yura. 

3 The first two were Ranga Pillai’s daughters, the third his niece. 

4 This cloth is mentioned in the Deliberations du Council Saperieur, 
1784-1736, page 331. As is often the case the precise kind of cloth is 
uot ascertainable, 
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merchants make must be supplied the Com¬ 
pany ; speak to them and arrange to get the 
cloth ; or tell the merchants of this place to 
get it.’ I said I would do so. 

When M. Desvoeux was there, the Governor 
mentioned the honours to be shown in connec¬ 
tion with the marriages, the practice of the 
Councillors’ accompanying the Governor, the 
presentation of dresses of honour to the bride¬ 
grooms, and the firing of salutes of 13 guns. 
He added that he would do everything as I 
wished. I then took leave and came home. 

Frida)/, June 13 }—In the matter of Bhaji 
Itao’s presents, M. Chcvroau, M. Loyrit’s pri¬ 
vate secretary (whose name I do not know) 
and I, took leave this morning of the Governor 
and sot out with the Governor’s palankin, 
standards, chobdars, etc., music and dancing- 
girls, the Nayinar’s pikemen, etc. Wo went 
by M. Tobin’s house, through the Villiyanallur 
oate, to visit farasinga Rao’s gumastah 
(whose name I do not know) who has come 
from Bhaji Rao and who is lying at the tama¬ 
rind tope. He came to meet us with great 
respect and gave us a packet covered with 
wax cloth containing the dress of honour, and 
the letter. The packet being placed in the 
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palankin, was carried to the Fort with music 
and dancing and placed before the Governor 
with a nazar of 21 pagodas, when a salute of 
15 guns was fired. After mutual embraces' and 
enquiries, the Governor told Bhaji Bao’s 
vakil to remain at ease in his lodgings till 
next day when his business should he dis¬ 
cussed. 

Murtaza Khan’s vakil then presented a 
horse and a dross of honour. After embraces, 
a salute of 11 guns was fired. Muhammad 
[Tav]akkal then presented a laced dress of 
honour with a petition about his appointment. 
After reading it, the Governor said that he 
would do as ho desired and dismissed him. I 
took leave, went to my office in the flower- 
garden, and thence came homo. 

Sunday, June 15.^ This is the news of 
to-day :—I have already written that Guntur 
Bali Chetti and M. Flacourt have taken a lease 
of the country between the two rivers at Sri- 
rangam for 4,80,000 rupees, together with a 
lakh of rupees for the Governor’s nazar, etc. 
I hear that, before the Governor presented 
Guntur Bali Chetti with four yards of broad¬ 
cloth, the latter gave him a nazar of 
1,000 pagodas, after which ho received his 
presents and accepted the lease of the country. 
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Monday , June 16 }—The Governor wanted 
mo this morning, so, as I was setting out to 
invito him and others to the marriage to-day, 
a peon met and told me. I therefore went. 
He said, ‘ Guntur Bali Chetti and M. Fla- 
court have taken a lease of the country between 
the two rivers about Srirangam. Surappa 
Mudali and the rest arc now sotting out for 
Srirangam. If they speak to you about any¬ 
thing, satisfy them and send them on.’ I said 
I would do so. 

The Governor then said that a letter must 
bo written to the Baja of Cochin-China. I 
replied that I thought no letters had been 
written before, but that I would make sure by 
looking at the Persian list. * Very good,’ he 
said. Then he gave a French draft of a letter 
to the Baja of Junkcoylon to be translated into 
Persian and sent to the Baja. Saying 1 would 
do so, I received it, and took leave in order 
to come home and examine the Persian list 
to see if any letters had been written to the 
Baja of Cochin-China. Finding that none had 
been, I sent word immediately about it, and, 
having called Madauanda Pandit, I gave him 
the French writing made by the Governor, 
and told him to put it into Persian. I was 
then busy about the marriages. 
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At eleven o’clock to-day I heard that 
Guntur Bali Chetti, who has obtained a lease 
of the country between the two rivers about 
Srirangam, presented a nazar of 1,000 pagbdas 
to obtain permission to go thither in a palan- 
kin ; ho got orders accordingly, but when he 
summoned tom-tom people and pikemen to 
accompany him in his palankin, the latter 
refused to accompany a Komutti, and Guntur 
Bali Chetti wont unaccompanied to the 
Second’s house, and thence home. I think 
ho cannot manage h*is lease even for two 
months, and thereafter he will be put to great 
trouble. Besides Subba Josier has already 
predicted that this Guntur fellow will suffer 
in 1755-1756 ; this is a proof of it. It will 
surely come to pass. In two months this 
Guntur man will be in trouble according to 
the astrologer’s predictions. 

At five Appavu and Annaswami being 
dressed, with two elephants, with one silv or 
and one velvet covered liowdah, accompanied 
by pikemen, standards, etc., were sent to invite 
and escort the Governor to the pandal. M. 
Leyrit the Governor in the state palankin, 
with white cloth spread before him, the pea¬ 
cock fan and other marks of honour, reached 
the pandal at six o’clock with M. Barthelemy 
and other councillors and officers. When he 
sat down, a salute of 48 guns was fired. The 
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Governor then examined the pandal, etc., and 
remarked to M. Barthelemy and others that he 
did not know that the Tamils celebrated their 
marriages so finely. M. Guillard replied that 
this was not a hundredth part as fine as my 
eldest daughter’s marriage. ‘Really!’ the 
Governor replied with wonder. "M. Guillard 
told me this. 

The Governor watched the festivities till 
ten o’clock, and when they sat down to table, 
they drank my health. They remained till 
mid-niglit. Eight salutes of 48 guns each were 
fired,—such grandeur as was never seen before. 
The Governor then said ho must go; and 
before he left, the guests were garlanded and 
he was given an English diamond ring worth 
500 pagodas. I gave M. Barthelemy a ring 
worth 100 pagodas, and the other councillors 
a roll of silk according to each man’s rank. 
Then all departed with the same marks of 
honour as at the time of their coming, I myself 
accompanying them as far as the tobacco 
irodown, where the Governor said that I need 
notgo further, as I was needed at the festivi¬ 
ties. Thus the Governor returned to the Fort 
with all marks of honour, while I attended to 
the marriage. 

Tuesday, June 11 }—I did not go out to-day 
by reason of the marriage. M. Guillard and 
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his wife came to see thepandal. He said, ‘To¬ 
day I dined with the Governor who looks 
upon you as nothing less than his minister. 
He praised you much, saying that no one was 
as intelligent and broad-minded as you, for 
which reason both M. Dupleix and M. Godolieu 
had favoured you, though for a while under 
Madame Dupleix, it was not so.’ I have written 
this in brief, for fear of seeming to boast. 

At seven o’clock this morning (in the Kcir- 
Tcataka lagna l 2 ) a post was fixed for Appavu’s 
marriage, 3 and rosewater and pan sup cm were 
distributed to all. When all had gone, I was 
busy with the marriage. Salutes of 15 guns 
were fired when the bridegrooms set out for 
and returned from the feast, and when presents 
were given them. 

Thursday , June 19 ?—At seven o’clock this 
morning, the Governor sent for me. When 
I went to him, a council of war which had re¬ 
solved to hang a deserter, had broken up. He 
said that a letter must bo written to Nandi 
Raja, adding, ‘M. Goupil lias written that 
Nandi Raj A sent Haidar Nayakkan and a few 
troopers to help Yarada Reddi (his new poligar) 
against Papu Reddi, the old one 1 , who is under 

1 The period in each day under the dominance of Cancer. 

2 Cf. p. 27 ( J, n. 1 supra. 
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our protection. Tell Nandi Raja that in con¬ 
sequence of his letter written before he left 
Srirangam, a letter was sent ordering him to be 
treated kindly, that therefore he should not 
have sent Haidar Nayakkan against Papu 
Reddi, the former poligar, to break our friend¬ 
ship, and that ho must write ordering Haidar 
Nayakkan to obey the commander at Sri- 
rangam.’ Thus ho gave me a draft of a French 
letter which I have translated into Telugu 
and despatched. 

Sunday , June 29 }—At eight o’clock this 
morning, I went to the Fort and paid my res¬ 
pects to M. Leyrit, the Governor, on his return 
from church with the councillors, captains of 
the Europe ships, officers, etc. He returned 
my compliments and told me to fetch Nandi 
Raja’s vakil. When he came, the Governor 
said a letter should be written to Nandi Raja 
to the following effect‘ Letters have been 
sent to M. Bussy and Salabat Jang according 
to his letter, saying that, as the Mysore Raja is 
under the French flag, ho must not be attacked 
or put to trouble, and that only the usual 
peshkash should bo collected. Before the 
letters arrived, they had given battle and were 
on the point of capturing the fort. Immedi¬ 
ately , they ceased to attack and demanded the 
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usual peshkash. Reply was made that even 
that could not be paid. The French therefore 
decided to put a boy of the royal family on the 
throne ; and this boy had been brought, and 
installed as Raja with the usual ceremonies in 
the name of the French. But then a letter was 
written to M. Bussy who explained everything 
to Salabat Jang and settled the matter for 52 
lakhs, for the payment of which a long period 
was allowed. Thereon M. Bussy returned to 
Hyderabad with Salabat Jang’s army. But 
in spite of all this help, and the Mysoreans 
being under French protection, Nandi Raja 
has removed Papu Reddi of Turaiyur who was 
under the protection of M. Dupleix and M. 
Godeliou, and appointed Varada Reddi in his 
place. Papu Reddi then strengthened himself 
to recapture Turaiyur and sought our help. 
Thus the French flag was hoisted in Turaiyur. 
Letters have now come saying that he is send¬ 
ing a party to cause trouble. Can this be done ? 
I have already written to him about it. You 
should also write to him asking him not to 
interfere in this affair and to make good the 
losses already sustained. Write also to Rami 
Reddi of Sendamangalam. If ho acts accord¬ 
ingly, well and good ; otherwise, T cannot toll 
what will happen.’ 

Mysore Ycnkatanarayanappa Ayyan took 
leave saying that such a letter should bo 
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written. I went to my office in tlie flower- 
garden. 

Monday, June 30 }—At half-past seven this 
morning, I went to the Fort and paid my res¬ 
pects to the Governor when he was in the 
sorting-godown, examining the Yanam cloth. 
He returned my compliments. 

I then said that the presents from ’Abd-ul- 
nabi Khan oh Ouddapuh - should bo received 
He agreed and asked how many guns should 
bo fired. I said, 13. 

Therefore I went with standards, the Nay- 
nar’s pikemen, music and dancing, etc., and 
with the Governor’s state palankin to Aruna- 
ehala Clietti’s house where the vakil of ’Abd-ul- 
nabi Khan of Guddapah has been staying. He 
then brought ’ Abd-ul-nabi Khan’s presents, 
which consisted ot a rich dress of honour worth 
o(X) rupees and a horse, to the accompaniment 
of music and dancing and presented a nazar 
of 11 pagodas. A salute of 13 guns was fired. 
Haidar Khan’s vakil, Balaji Pandit, gave a 
nazai of t lupees. Afterwards the Governor 
was told that M. Duploix had been unfriendly, 
and that M. Godoheu who succeeded him had 
returned to Europe though lie desired that 
their friendship should increase, but now that 
he had succeeded, lie should see that this was 
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done. The Governor replied that he would 
certainly do so, and dismissed them, saying, 
that they might live at ease and that he would 
talk with them at leisure. 

Muttiya Pillai, the Company’s Karikal 
merchant, presented the Governor with a 
nazar of 100 Porto Novo pagodas, praying 
that the Company’s trade which had suffered 
should be made to flourish. He promised to 
do so and told him to return to-morrow. 
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JULY 1755. 

Friday, July 4 }—At half-past seven this 
morning, I paid my respects to the Governor 
at the Fort. He thanked me. I delivered the 
Persian letters from ’Abd-ul-nabi Khan of 
Cuddapah and his vakil Haidar Ivhan who is 
at Tranquebar, along with their French trans¬ 
lations. The Governor read them and asked 
how he could restore Chidambaram to them. 
I said I would suggest some other plan. Ho 
replied that I could do that to-morrow, as a 
council was to be held to-day. 

Saturday, July 5 .-—At half-past seven this 
morning I went to the Fort and paid my 
respects to the Governor. Ho returned my 
compliments. 

Letters were received from Manoji Appa of 
Tanjoro, with two spotted jama wars; a spotted 
kattani, a lace turban, a piece of gold brocade 
and a sash — 6 articles worth altogether 270 
rupees. The messengers paid their respects, 
and prayed that, as ho had come from Europe, 
he would see that their friendship increased. 
The Governor said that he would do so and 
ordered them to bo given batta on the Com¬ 
pany’s account. 
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Sesha Rao and the younger brother of 
Dakshinamurti Sastri (Sau Bhaji Rao’s guru) 
brought the following presents for the Gov¬ 
ernor:—-A costly jamawar, a spotted \lmtt<mi \, 
a gold and silver spotted turban, a bajuband, 
and a sash—5 articles in all worth 250 rupees. 

They said, ‘ You and Bhaji Rao are certain 
friends, but may our visit increase your 

friendship ! Sesha Rao set apart a village in the 

Trichinopoly country for charitable purposes; 
and the charity continues. "We relate this 
because we are as one, and you should there¬ 
fore do what he desires. As we are returning 
home, any message for Bhaji Rao should be 
given us, so that ho may bo told and youi 
friendship may increase.’ The Governor 
replied favourably, ‘ I will certainly do so and 
your business will prosper, lie also ordered 
batta to be given on the Company’s account. 
I took leave and wont to my office in the 
flower-garden. 

Mon dag, July 7.'—Govinda Rao, gumastah 
of Narasinga Rao (Bhaji Rao’s vakil) informed 
mo this morning that Narasinga Rao had 
written to him that, when the brother-in-law 
of ’Abd-ul-majid Khan, killcdar and subahdar 
of Savanur and Bankapuram, was in the fort, 
Muzaffar Khan under a pretence of friendship 
had imprisoned him and seized the killa. 
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Tuesday, July 8 }—I reported the following 
news to the Governor this morning:—that the 
commander at Tiruviti was entering Pariah 
houses by night, ravishing women, boating 
the amaldar when questioned, and doing other 
evil deeds ; that the eldest son of Cliellakana- 
karaya Pillai of the Yriddhachalam country, 
who helped us at Tittagudi, had quarrelled 
with his younger brother who went to Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan, collected troops, and attacked 
him; that when the commandant was told that 
Tittagudi (a place yielding 20,000 or 30,000 
rupees in revenue) was on the point of being 
captured by Muhammad ’Ali Khan, and was 
asked to drive him off:, ho replied that he 
needed the Governor’s orders and demanded 
500 rupees. 

Ho then asked me about Salabat Jang. I 
replied, ‘ Salabat Jang, M. Bussy, etc., marched 
with tlieir armies to the Kistna, which was 
full, so they and other nobles crossed the river 
on elephants; but when the rest tried to cross 
by butts 2 , two sank and 2,000 men perished. 
This nows has been received in Vellore. They 
must have reached Golconda,’ The Governor 
replied that my account of M. Bussy’s crossing 
the Kistna was true, but that he had heard 
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nothing about the loss of men. I replied that 
it was mentioned in my news from Vellore. 

I then said that the lcilledar of Savanur 
and Bankapuram ’Abd-ul-majid Ivhan’s fllder 
brother’s son, had been seized by ’Abd-ul-majid 
Khan and Muzaffar Khan who had approached 
the fort under pretence of friendship, so that 
’Abd-ul-majid Khan managed the killa with 
Muzatfar Khan. ‘ Is that so ? ’ the Governor 
said. I took leave and went to my office in 
the flower-garden. 

Sunday , July 13 }—I hear that M. Very is 
croino 1 to Utramallur with a. few soldiers and 
sepoys and two cannon, as a misunderstanding 
has arisen between the English and our people, 
wherefore English soldiers and sepoys with a 
few officers have been sent to Chingleput and 
Karunguli forts with powder, shot, etc. This 
is the news that has been spread those sovon 
or eight days, and accordingly people are going. 
I think that something may happen. 

Monday , July 14J— M. Very visited the 
Governor this morning to take leave before 
setting out for Utramallur with 60 soldiers, 
sepoys, shot, powder and cannon. I was pre¬ 
sent. M. Very said to me that he was going 
to Utramallur and that he would be'pleased to 
do any business I wished. I thanked him and 
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asked why he was taking soldiers. Pie replied, 
‘ It is reported that Muhammad ’All Khan’s 
man, a Moghul, intends to attack the Karun- 
guli country; so I must take what is needed 
in readiness, should he stretch out his hand. 
I think we shall have war.’ Then the Gover¬ 
nor came in. M. Very took leave and departed. 
It is said there will be war; but it remains to 
be seen. 

Thursday , July 17 }—At half-past seven this 
morning, I went to the Fort and paid my res¬ 
pects to M. Leyrit as lie was sauntering in the 
big upstairs hall on the south running east and 
west. He complimented me. M. Bourquonoud 
the councillor showed the Governor the French 
translation of a cadjan letter ho had received 
from the Kolastry Baja of Malabar, formerly 
called Baja of Boyanorc, and gave the 
Governor another letter from the Baja for him. 
The Governor gave me his letter to bo inter¬ 
preted. The contents are as follows : — ‘ To 
your Lordship’s Grace, M. Leyrit, Captaiu and 
Director-General, these. You know the 
ancient friendship between me and the Com¬ 
pany. Bo pleased to continue it for ever 
without breach. I am ready to help you in 
all things, and am rejoiced at your coming to 
the Pondichcry Government. No one better 








understands the business of the Company, or 
my affairs, or our friendship. Send therefore 
a trustworthy person to settle affairs here, and 
also write what should he done. You >vill 
have learnt everything from Ganapati whom 
I have sent with orders. Bo pleased to send a 
speedy reply—written this 14th day of May 
1755.’ ] When I had interpreted -this, the 
Governor desired mo to tell the Brahman who 
brought the letter that M. Louet refused to 
recognize or treat this man as Baja until ho 
had been recognized as such by the Baja of 
Chirakkal. When I did so, the Brahman 
replied, ‘ The Bajas of Chirakkal and Ivolatta- 
nad and others have given him that title, 
address him as Ba ja and show him all respect. 
M. Louet alone refuses to call him Baja and 
treat him as such.’ M. Dosfresncs and M. 
Bourqucnoud said that M. Louet was wrong, 
adding, ‘ Formerly this Baja granted us lands ; 
and he fought with us against the Bajas of 
Kolattanad and Chirakkal, for which we 
should seek to increase his honour and pros¬ 
perity. If we do not, we shall be despised by 
those who see and hear, and God will not 
permit it.’ The Kolastry Baja’s Brahman 
then said, ‘ My Baja says that the Dutch, 
English and the Portuguese, and the Euro¬ 
peans at Tranquebar, etc., recoivo almost all 
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the pepper produced in Malabar while you 
receive only a little. If you will help him, he 
will secure all the pepper for you and help 
you in all political affairs.’ The Governor 
told the Brahman that ho would to-day write a 
letter to Malie and that he might stay here till 
the reply came. I was then told to get the 
cadj an letter translated into French without 
delay. So I went to M. Lo Beaume, got it 
translated, gave it to the Governor, and then 
wont to my office in the flower-garden. 

Saturday, July 19 } — I went to M. Leyrit 
the Governor this morning when he was 
walking up and down talking with M. Car- 
pentier, the master-gunner and two officers. 
M. Solminiac then came. I paid my respects 
to the Governor who complimented me and 
asked why coolies had not yet been got for the 
powder factory. I replied, ‘ I arranged to get 
coolies daily from the villages ; and the peon 
of the powder factory says that he will go and 
biing them, it they do not come.’ The master - 
gunnoi said that 80 coolies lmd come but that 
200 or 250 more wore wanted. The Governor 
asked him why. so many. Tlio master -gunner 
replied that there was work for them. The 
Governor said that so many wore not required; 
and the other said that at least 50 must be 
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got. Thereon tlie Governor observed angrily 
that so many were not necessary hut that 25 
or 30 would do. He then turned to me and 
asked the news. I replied, ‘ Mr. Clive, formerly 
an officer at Madras who made money when 
he seized the fort of Arcot, and got two or 
three lakhs of rupees when the forts of 
Chingleput, Covelong, etc., were captured, then 
returned to Europe ; and is now said to ho 
coming out as Governor of Fort St. David ; as 
the French and the English are preparing for 
war in Europe, 10 or 20 mon-of-war are 
coming out. Here again will be war ; I have 
already reported that all the available soldiers 
and sepoys have boon despatched to the 
several fortified places with powder, shot 
and other munitions of war. They are now 
busy with this.’ The Governor said, I think 
that there Avill be war in Europe. It is true 
that Mr. Clive is coming, but not 10 or 20 mon- 
of-war. There will be no war till next year. 
Are the English getting supplies of cloth ? ’ 
I replied, ‘ They have advanced 30,000 pagodas 
to the merchants, 10,000 to each merchant, but 
that is all I have heard, and I do not know 
what will happen.’ 

Thursday , July 24 . 1 —When I went to M. 
Leyrit the Governor this morning, he asked 
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the news. I said, ‘ I hear that Muhammad 
’All Khan and Manoji Appa have reached 
Shiyali. He means to send his army to Arcot 
by way of Udaiyarpalaiyam and himself 
march with a small detachment by way of 
Devikottai and Cuddalorc to Arcot and thence 
to Madras. He means to settle - with ’Abd-ul- 
wahab Khan at Arcot who will not go to pay 
over his perquisites, or, if he fails, he will 
remove him and appoint another. I hear that 
they arc daily collecting munitions of war at 
Madras and will begin the war next month, on 
the receipt of news by the Europe ships. 
This news is what was being said before. 
They are also collecting paddy, rice and other 
provisions.’—‘ Wo are doing the same,’ the 
Governor replied, ‘ have you not seen as much ? 
In any case, there will be war from January 
next.’ I said, ‘ When I formerly told you 
there would bo war in July, you replied, no, 
no, that could not be as M. Godeheu had made 
a peace for 18 months before he sailed. But 
. there is a rumour that war has broken out in 
Europe ; that is why the French and the 
English are preparing for war. I think sharp 
fighting will begin in January or February, 
and will continue afterwards.’—‘ True,’ the 
Governor replied, ‘ there is a country called 
America to the north of Europe which is 
being disputed by two princes. The English 
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are helping one, and the French the other ; so 
we are at war there. 1 I think there will be 
war here also. They are therefore preparing 
and we are doing the same, expecting news 
by the ships that will arrive in August or 
September. We are therefore mounting can¬ 
non on the walls and furnishing ourselves 
with other munitions. They are doing the 
same.’ I replied, ‘ What I said was not with¬ 
out reason. Never do we grow prosperous 
without war. As our prosperity is to increase, 
there must be war.’ The Governor said that 
this was what I had said on his arrival and 
cloth must be got in quickly. 

Afterwards the Governor sent for me again ; 
when I went, he gave me two cadjan letters 
to be interpreted. One of the letters was from 
the manager of the Srirangam temple to 
Paramanandan, saying that the country 
between the two rivers did not belong 
to the [Mysore ?] country, nor was under 
their management; that consequently their 
amaldar had no authority there ; and since the 
country was separate, his management could 
not be permitted, but that Mannaru Pillai 
might manage it. The other letter was written 
in Telugu characters but in the Kanaresc 




1 Apparently a version of the American disputes calculated for 
Indian ears. The position of America I take to be slip of Ranga 
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language about the grant of villages by Nandi 
Raja to the .1 ambukeswaram temple. When I 
had reported the contents to the Governor, he 
told mo to get the letters translated into 
French. I said I would do so, took leave and 
came away. 

Friday, July 25}— At eight o’clock this 
morning, when I went to M. Lcyrit the Gov¬ 
ernor, I heard that M. Melon had written from 
Bimlipatam to M. Leyrit the Governor, to me, 
M. Logon, M. Lc Beaume, etc., together with a 
copy of a cowle in Telugu granting ground 
two hours’ journey in extent at Cuttack or 
thereabouts for a harbour, etc. In his letters 
to me and to the Governor he says that he has 
sent it to us. I hear that the Governor has 
read his letter. 

Saturday , July 26} —M. Leyrit the Governor 
went to church this morning for the festival 
accompanied by the councillors, officers, etc., 
according to custom and heard mass. When 
he had gone upstairs, all paid their respects 
and I did the same. I approached him and 
said, ‘ Muhammad ’Ali Khan has left Trichino- 
poly and is at Shiyali. Owing to freshes in 
the Coleroon, four boats are being prepared at 
Devikottai and I hear that, when they are 
ready, he will come this side of the Coleroon, 
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march to Port St. David and Cuddalore, and 
thence to Arcot. It is said that he has 500 
horse and 2,000 foot with him, but the real 
number is 800 and 1,000, respectively y and 
there may be as many Carnatic people. Two 
hundred soldiers and officers who left Madras 
with two cannon, halted last night at Kuni- 
medu and Kalapettai and were seen to-day on 
their march to Fort St. David. Our people have 
alarmed Muhammad ’All Khan and I think 
this party is marching in order to show how 
strong he is.’ 

As I was reporting this news, a Brahman 
harkara brought a letter from the English 
captain who is commanding the soldiers, 
saying that his soldiers were going to Fort St. 
David, and that he had been instructed to ask 
permission to march past the town-gate to 
save their having to take a round-about way. 
The Governor said that they must march 
round, so the harkara departed. But he was 
at once recalled and told that they might 
march past the town-gate. 

M. Solminiac then came, to protest at great 
length against soldiers from Madras being 
suffered to do this. 

Afterwards I reported that, when I pressed 
M. Lo Beaumo about M. Melon’s money, the 
former said that he would only pay the balance 
remaining when he had repaid himself, adding 
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that I ought not to have seized property which 
he had attached, and that he would pay as 
soon as the money for the goods sold had been 
received ; to which 1 had replied that I should 
have been able to recover my money if he had 
said that before but that I had been deceived 
by his promises of payment, trusting to his 
friendly words, and that I would insist on 
money justly due to me. I then went to my 
office in the flower-garden. 

Syfiiday, July 27 }—I paid my respects to M. 
Leyrit the Governor this morning and said, 

‘ One of Muhammad ’All Khan’s officers with 
five soldiers is at Chidambaram conferring 
with the commandant of the English people 
there. Muhammad ’All Khan who has been 
waiting on the other side of the Coleroon 
owing to heavy floods, is arranging for chelin- 
gas to cross the river when the water has fallen. 

I have received a letter to this effect.’ The 
Governor asked what was the purpose of the 
200 or 250 soldiers and officers with two guns 
who marched by at half-past seven last night * 
on their way from Madras for Fort St. David. 

I replied that as Muhammad ’Ali Khan was 
expected, they intended to join him and pro¬ 
ceed to Arcot and that it was done to support 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan in his visit to these 
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parts, and strike terror into men’s minds. 
Thereon the Governor asked why he was 
coming at all. I replied that he would never 
have come without some new object* - nor 
would the English otherwise have sent for him. 

‘ I think so too,’ the Governor replied. 

I then related to the Governor at his request 
Muhammad ’All Khan’s negotiations after 
Chanda Sahib’s death, M. Dupleix’ disagree¬ 
ment with him, and M. Dupleix’ desire to bring 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly forts and even 
Mysore and all the country this side of the 
Kistna under the control of Pondichery. I 
added that if M. Godeheu had not come him¬ 
self but had only sent his troops, everything 
would have happened as M. Dupleix had 
desired. After talking of these things for an 
hour and a half, I came home. At noon the 
Governor attended a feast at the house of the 
ship’s captain. 
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AUGUST 1755. 

Monday , August 4 }—At seven o’clock tliis 
morning, I went to M. Leyrit, the Governor’s 
house. M. Boyellcau told me that the Gov¬ 
ernor had complained to him and others that 
business had been upset by my staying at 
homo for some days on account of sickness, 
and that I should not have done so, if I had 
had only his welfare in mind. I replied that 
I had stayed away only a few days owing 
to ill-health. M. Boyelleau replied that the 
Governor was making a fuss about it and 
advised me not to do so again. Just then 
M. Leyrit came out, after bathing and dressing, 
so I paid my respects and said, ‘When 
Mr. Starke the day before yesterday visited 
Muhammad ’All Khan, who is halting at the 
Tii uvcndipuram mottu, and offered a nazar of 
21 gold rupees, the latter declined them ; and 
advancing to meet him, received him with 
great respect, took him in, gave him a seat, 
and ordered a salute of 21 guns to bo fired! 
After mutual greetings, he gave him pan 
supdri at the time of leaving and another 
salute of 21 guns.’ Then I took leave, and 
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departed, as the captain of the Europe ship 
had come. 

Tuesday , August 5 }—At half-past seven this 
morning, I paid my respects to M. Lcyrit, the 
Governor. He returned my compliments. 
Many then came to pay their respects and 
talked for a long time. As the time was un¬ 
suitable for seeing the Governor, I left ; hut I 
was sent for at nine o’clock, and asked what 
should he done about the mansabdar who is 
bringing a title, a rnansab parwana and a dress 
of honour from Salabat Jang. I replied, ‘ A 
tent must bo pitched outside the north gate. 
All the sepoys and soldiers should bo drawn 
up in a line from [the Governor’s] house to 
the Madras gate. You should sot out in a 
palankin accompanied by thonaubat, the Fish 
standard, and the other marks of honour, 
music, etc., followed by the councillors and 
others in their vehicles, and preceded by 
dancers, stage-people and musicians, with 
peacock-feather fans, chowries, and cloth 
spread on the ground. In this splendid 
manner you should go to the tent pitched 
outside the town-gate and sit down. I with 
two councillors should then go to the washing- 
place at the Bound-hedge with music and 
dancing to bring the mansabdar who will halt 
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there. On his arrival at the tent with the 
presents, you should rise and embrace him 
and receive the dress of honour and parwana, 
a salute of 21 guns being fired from the sur¬ 
rounding walls. You should then enquire 
after Salabat .Tang’s welfare and his man must 
ask after yours. Then the turret and sarpech 
should be tied on to the hat, the pendant be 
hung from your neck, and the cummerband 
tied round your waist. The rest of the 
presents should be put in a palankin and at 
the time of your rising 21 guns should be fired, 
and again when you pass the gate to enter 
you] 1 house, and yet again when you take 
your scat. Then the Second and the other 
councillors and the rest will offer you nazars, 
and receive pan supctri in return. You will 
then assign lodgings for the mansabdar, and 
order the accustomed allowances to bo given, 
treating him in a proper manner. After that 
you will be at liberty, but, as the man sab title 
is newly bestowed, a feast should bo given 
that day, and at night fireworks, coloured 
lights, etc., should bo displayed. At dinner 
time again salutes should bo fired.’ I have 
written thus in brief, but I related all in 
detail. The Governor agreed and asked if 
M. Godeheu had done so. I replied that, in 
M. Godchcu’s time, no presents had been 
received, and so nothing of the sort had boon 





done ; but in M. Duplcix’ time, all this respect 
had been shown. 

Friday , August 8 }—This morning I paid 
my respects to M. Leyrit the Governor,., and 
said there was news that Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan, who had been in a tent pitched at the 
Tiruvendipuram mettu, had been driven to 
remove into the cliowlridar’s house by the 
heavy rains of the day before yesterday 
which had filled the tent with water, and that 
yesterday he had pitched his tent about a mile 
westwards and abode there intending to march 
to Arcot to-day or to-morrow. 

Then the Governor gave me a letter from 
’Abd-ul-hamid Khan Bahadur of Cuddapah 
and asked whore the harkaras said the 
Cuddapah Nawab was. I related their reports 
as follows :—‘ The Cuddapah Nawab has 
halted with his army between Kelar and the 
fort at Kadappanattam. He has collected 
money from certain powerful poligars and 
imprisoned them, and is seeking to collect 
money from others. When Nash- Jang came, 
he left some cannon in charge of the killodar 
of Vellore and then ended his days here. 
Afterwards Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan fought 
and fell. Salabat Jang was then set upon the 
throne ; and the cannon, which were left 
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behind in his hurry to go to Hyderabad, were 
kept by the Yell ore man. The Nawab of 
Cuddapah has now demanded their return, 
and his request has been granted.’ Thereon 
the Governor asked whether Muz altar Khan 
was still at Savanur and Bankapuram. 1 
replied, ‘I hear he is still there. He sent 
Gaduthi Govinda Rao to Morari Rao offering 
to join him ; to which Morari Rao agreed and 
sent him presents of a dress of honour, an 
elephant, etc., together with 50,000 rupees for 
his expenses. Muzaffar Khan is going to 
take service under Morari Rao. This is the 
news that has been written.’ I added that 
when ’Abd-ul-wahab Klian ordered the seizure 
of Muzaffar Khan’s wife and children who set 
out in M. Barthelcmy’s time to join Muzaffar 
Khan after staying a month at Polur, letters 
were written to Murtaza ’Ali Khan, the 
ldlledar of Vellore, by Muzaffar Khan and 
Morari Rao, whereon lie ordered them to be 
sent on to Muzaffar Khan. 

When I was reporting that I had received 
the above news, Husain, the mahout, deli¬ 
vered a French writing with salaams. The 
Governor took it and said to Husain, the 
mahout, ‘ Chanda Sahib gave you a lottor 
about the dues from Hasan-ud-din Khan, 
saying that Hasan-ud-din Khan should not be 
held responsible, as Chanda Sahib had paid the 
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amount. But as soon afterwards Chanda Sahib 
died, the letter was suppressed and the money 
is now demanded. They wish the matter to he 
decided by arbitration.’ Husain, the mahout, 
replied, ‘ When I have the arbitrators’ decree, 
why should I seek another arbitration ? Let 
the matter be decided by Chanda Sahib 1 or in 
some other way ; and I will be satisfied if any 
proof is brought that the money lias been paid 
mo.’ The Governor observed that that was 
what M. du Bausset had said ; and having read 
the writing given by Husain, the mahout, he 
wont into his room but did not send for me 
again. 

This afternoon the following news was 
received :—Mr. Starke, the Governor of Fort 
St. David, at four o’clock yesterday visited 
Muhammad ’All Khan who was halting near 
Tiruvcndipuram and, after mutual greetings, 
conversed with him for about an hour. 
Having taken farewell of Muhammad ’All 
Klian, Mr. Starke returned to the Manjakuppam 
garden. 1 must toll the Governor this after¬ 
noon or to-morrow morning the news written 
by the overseer at Bahur yesterday saying that 
lie" was halting at night-fall on the other side 
of the Tiruvcndipuram river with his family 
on his way to Arcot. 


i i.e., Raza Stiliib, his son. 


2 Muhammad 'Ali KMn. 






At half-past eleven to-day M. Barthelemy 
reported to the Governor that the new Nayinar 
had sent for people, tied them up and beaten 
them and released them on obtaining 20 or 30 
[ ], that there was no limit to his 

injustice (of which also ho gave proof) and 
added that ho should not be continued. 
Thereupon Nallappa Nayinar, the newly 
appointed man, was dismissed and imprisoned, 
and Poriyanna Nayinar restored with a present 
of 3 yards of broad-cloth. The latter then 
visited M. Bartlielemy’s house, with music 
and dancing, and presented him, his wife, and 
his daughter, with nazars of 21, 11 and 10 
* pagodas respectively. M. Barthelemy then 
advised Periyanna Nayinar to behave wisely 
instead of imitating Nallappa Nayinar, who did 
such injustice in the town, and to do nothin«■ 
without tirst tolling the authorities. After 
ho had been dismissed with a dress of honour, 
he came to my house with the same pomp, 
gave mo a nazar of 11 pagodas and Anna- 
swami and his mother nazars of 5 pagodas 
each, and thanked mo for having been pleased 
to advise M. Leyrit, the Governor, to re-appoint 
him the Nayinar of the town. Thus he fell at 
my feet declaring that ho was my servant and 
begging me to treat him with kindness. I told 
him that his continuing in office depended 
upon his treatment of the people in the 
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town, and tliat, if he treated them well, he 
would be confirmed in his office. He replied 
that, when formerly Rajagopala Nayakkan 
(Vira Nayakkan’s son) was proposed few? the 
post of dalavai, ho had proposed his son and 
Rajagopalan, whom I had approved, so that if 
I favoured them with promotion and gave them 
pan siipdri they would live in happiness. So 
I gave Periyanna Nayinar a dress of honour 
and his son and Rajagopala Nayakkan broad¬ 
cloth. They took leave and departed. 

Sunday , August 10 }—When I went to the 
Fort at half-past seven this morning, M. Leyrit, 
the Governor was about to go to the Church 
for mass. I paid my respects and lie asked 
mo the news. I said that Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan had left Dovanampattanam and Tiru- 
vendipuram the morning of the day before yes¬ 
terday and had camped near Tiruviti, which ho 
left yesterday morning and that I should not 
know his halting place until news came. 

The Due dl Acquitaine anchored in the roads 
and fired seven guns like a country ship ; an 
equal number was fired from the shore. She put 
in at Mascareigno on her way from Europe and 
her captain is M. [ ]. The Governor 

went to the Church and heard mass before the 
captain had landed. He returned after mass 
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with the councillors, officer^, etc., and went 
upstairs. The captain of the Europe ship, 
the Due d' Acquita ine, having come ashore, 
delivered the Europe letters to the Governor 
and had an interview. A letter came for me 
from M. Duvelaer at Paris, dated February 10. 
When the Governor gave it me, I took it and 
went to my office at the flower-garden. 
Another letter was also brought by the Bour¬ 
bon , dated at London in July last year. This 
ship brought [ ] silver and [ 

] broad-cloth. 

M. Loyrit, the Governor, sent for me lator 
and said that he had received a letter from the 
Governor of Fort St. David asking that as 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s army was marching to 
Arcot, the amaldars should bo ordered to sup¬ 
ply provisions on payment. I said I would 
write to the amaldars, and having taken leave, 
I wrote to the amaldars of Kalkurichi, Tiruviti, 
Yillupuram, Gingeo, etc., countries. 

Monday, August IV— At half-past seven 
this morning, I went to the Fort to pay my 
respects to M. Loyrit, the Governor and said, 
‘ The amaldar of Gramam writes that Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan, who was encamped near Gra¬ 
mam, was to reach Tirukkbyilur on the lOtli. 
Muhammad ’All Khan’s troops—soldiers, 
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sepoys and troopers—are marching with ten or 
twelve cannon, etc., without plundering on 
their way. Wherever they halt, they send * 
word to the amaldars saying that they will not 
plunder the villages or tread down the crops, 
and, so that no complaint may afterwards 
he made, they have procured orders for their 
bazaar-people to bo supplied on payment with 
all necessaries, even straw and firewood. The 
people thereabouts are saying that they have 
never before seen troops march so quietly 
and they are astonished at it. Those troops 
arc under complete discipline.’ The Governor 
said, ‘ Did you write, as I told you yesterday, 
that Muhammad ’All Ivhan’s people should 
be supplied with Avhatcver they required ?’ 

I replied that I had written yesterday and 
that I had received news that, before these 
hitters reached the amaldars, the necessaries 
wore being supplied. 

Srinivasa Rao and others (people belonging 
to Nawab ’Abd-ul-hamld Khan of Cuddapali) 
presented a French writing saying that they 
had been waiting here for two months, as 
M. Godolicu had written to their Nawab that, 
if he sent a vakil, ho would give the Nawab 
the Chidambaram country, on which they had 
come hero ; and they prayed that the Governor 
would finish this business for the Nawab 
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who was encamped with his troops at Mula- 
vayalkolam. After reading this, the Governor 
going inside, said that the Chidambaram 
country ought not to be given him and asked 
what answer should ho returned. I replied, 
‘ When M. Godeheu was hero, he wrote that 
he would settle their affair when their vakil 
arrived. As the vakil did not come, lie sailed 
for Europe having distinctly stated that, as 
there was to ho no war between the English and 
the French for 18 months, each side must keep 
the country in its possession, but that positive 
orders would come from Europe within 18 
months, until when affairs should remain as 
they wore without alteration. As he has made 
such positive arrangements, nothing can ho 
done until orders come from Europe, but 
• encouraging letters may be written to ’Abd-ul- 
hamid Klian of Cuddapah and Haidar Khan 
(Mudamiali’s son-in-law) saying that, with 
duo regard to their friendship, affairs will 
bo managed suitably to the occasion.’ The 
Governor agreed, and, having repeated this 
to Srinivasa Rao and Balaji Pandit, he wrote 
French letters to these two persons, and said 
that, if I brought Persian translations thereof, 
ho would seal and despatch them to-morrow. 

He then gave me a French writing with 
instructions to send two letters to the killedar 
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and faujdar of Surat. I said I would got 
thorn written, and came away. 

The Governor sent for mo again and said 
that the commandant at Yriddhachalam - had 
complained that the amaldar had not supplied 
him with rice, fuel, etc., that he had indeed 
refused to supply them on repeated requests, 
and that he had incited people to complain 
that their sheep had been seized. I replied 
that the commandant had insisted that the 
amaldar should give seven sheep for a pagoda 
when only four are given in the country, that 
lie also wanted the amaldar to defray his 
expenses, and that ho Avas causing many 
troubles, demanding 500 rupees as a present. 
The Governor said that ho would himself send 
orders and told me also to write a letter to the 
amaldar. I agreed. 

Thursday , August 14}—At half-past seven • 
this morning, I paid my respects to M. Leyrit 
the Governor, and gave him Nandi Raja’s 
Persian letter Avitlr its French translation and 
the copy of the agreement promising Nandi 
Raja the Trichinopoly fort and country, also 
Avitli a French translation. The Governor read 
them and took them inside. Of those present 
only M. Bourquenoud went in with him. 
M. Richard and the other officers departed. 
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M. Cliovreau asked mo for a French trans¬ 
lation of the agreement which Ayyan Sastri 
had executed in my favour. I told him that 
lie could ask Ayyan Sastri who would write 
it out. He went in somewhat angrily. The 
Governor then sent for me and wrote additions 
in French on the letters to the killedar and 
the faujdar of Surat, which letters ho kept 
with him. 

Ho then gave me the letter for ’Abd-ul- 
hamid Klian, Nawab of Cuddapali, saying that, 
as I knew all about it, I could tell them that 
nothing could be done, as M. Godeheu before 
his departure, had ordered that for 18 months, 
until orders came from Europe, each side 
should continue to hold the country in its 
possession, after which arrangements could 
bo made by both sides in obedience to the 
orders from Europe, when everything should 
be done in accordance with circumstances and 
regard should be had to their friendship. I 
was to toll Haidar Khan that a letter to this 
effect should be written. I replied that they 
should bo sent for to hear this in his presence 
and dismissed with a present of broadcloth. 

I then showed him the letters written 
yesterday to Bliaji Bao, to Narasinga Bao his 
vakil, to Murtaza ’All Khan and Baza ’Ali 
Khan (his elder brother) proposing that they 
should be scaled and dealt with in the same 
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manner. So saying, I placed them on the 
table. 

The Governor then said, ‘ M. Porclier writes 
from Karikal that Sakkaji Nayakkan^ the 
minister at Tanjorc, with 1,000 people includ¬ 
ing 20 musketeers, is going on a pilgrimage to 
Benares, for which passes are desired. I think 
they will be useful from Chidambaram to 
Sadras. Is this so ?’ I replied, ‘ Our authority 
now extends only so far; but our orders will 
be respected in the countries beyond Nellore, 
Masulipatam, Narasapur, Cliicacolc, Ellore, 
Kaj ahmundry and even to Jagannath. Shaikh 
Ibrahim is amaldar in these parts, and Vijaya- 
rama Baja the renter. All the Europeans and 
• commandants there arc under the orders of 
M. Moracin, so if the passes are written in 
French, they will be respected in those places 
as well. Moreover there arc Frenchmen at 
Iiugli, Chandornagore, Patna, etc., places, 
where our words will be respected also.’— 
‘You are right,’ the Governor replied, ‘write 
out the passes and bring them to me.’ Ac¬ 
cording to. custom, I wrote them in Persian 
and Marathi, and the Governor wrote in 
French, signed them and told me to get them 
scaled with the Persian seal. I did so accord¬ 
ingly. 


1 See the Tanjore Manual, p.*789. 
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Tlio Governor then [asked] if the French 
were so widely respected. ‘ Yes,’ I replied, 
adding, ‘Do the English, Dutch or other 
nations of Europe command such respect? 
And among tlio Muhammadans no one is so 
respected except Salabat .1 a ng. Though affairs 
are not as they should he hero in* Pondichory, 
which was equal to the seat of the Padshah’s 
throne, yet by God’s grace you will sot matters 
ri<>'lit.’ The Governor smiled and said, ‘ For- 
mcrly when Nasir Jang was slain and Iiidayat 
Mulii-ud-din Khan appointed subalidar of the 
Deccan, tlio Padshah’s throne was hold in 
esteem, but now it has lost its dignity, which 
it will never recover.’ I replied, ‘ A Brahman 
who came here in 1744 and 1745, when tlio 
English ships were seizing our vessels from 
Manilla, Cliiiyi and Acliin, foretold that Madras 
would bo captured, that our troops would 
march to Arcot, Aurangabad and Burlianpur, 
and that we should hold authority. According 
to him, there would bo both good and evil 
fortune, and from next year there would again 
be prosperity. His predictions have been 
fulfilled till now and will be fulfilled in 
future.’ The Governor replied that there 
would never more be such prosperity, as the 
times had changed, and asked if the Brahman 
was still living. I replied that he had died 
four or five years ago. 
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He then said, 


JgL 

‘There is a country called 


the Kapri country 1 to the north of France. 
There is a prince of Kapri, and the English 
used to trade there. But the year before last 
there fell some disagreement between him and 
the English and many English wore killed. 
Fearing what might bo done, he sent ambassa¬ 
dors to the King of France, seeking his 
protection, and an agreement was made with 
him. Knowing that the English were about 
to march with an army against him, the King 
of France despatched 10,000 soldiers and ships. 1 
It was therefore expected that war would 
result between the English and French Kings; 
and so the English are preparing for war hero, 
and we are doing the same. If war is declared 
between the English and French Kings, there 
will bo war hero.’ , I replied, ‘ This news has 
only come lately, since you arrived. When I 
then said that there would be war here, you 
objected that there could bo none because of 
your eighteen months’ truce ; but wo are now 
preparing for war which is expected next year. 
The Brahman’s words have never been mis- 


* taken.’ 


1 The reference seems to be to America; but why it should be 
called the ‘Kapri country’ does not clearly appear. 1 take it to 
mean what English contemporaries called ‘ Cofjry ’ or Negro, in 
allusion to the large number of Negro slaves in many of the American 
Colonies. But the reference may jje to troubles on the West African 
Coast. 
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Friday , August 15 }—At half-past seven this 
morning, I went to M. Leyrit the Governor, 
and, after paying my respects, reported that 
Muhammad ’All Khan, wiio was at Tiruvanna- 
malai, had put that place into the hands of 
Khair-ud-din Khan. lie asked why he was 
not on his way to Arcot and why he had 
halted. I said, ‘ It is in his country, so he will 
stay there five or six days and proceed after 
settling affairs.’ The Governor told me to 
write to our people with him to send news 
from Arcot as soon as Muhammad ’Ali Khan 
arrived. I replied that no letter need he 
written as that Brahman was paid and kept 
* there solely in order to send news thence. The 
Governor did not give any reply, hut, on 
account of the feast, went to church with the 
councillors, etc., hoard mass, and went upstairs 
on his return. The European officials, mer¬ 
chants and others visited him. I did the 
same. All were talking with the Governor, 
so I went to my office in the flower-garden. 

Monday , August 18 }—The council broke up 
at twelve this morning. When I was in the 
sorting-godown, M. Flacourt who has returned 
from Srirangam whither he went as commis¬ 
sary, came to me, as he could not visit 
the Governor, and said, ‘ By means of 32 
palankin-bearers posted at stages, I have come 

1 3rd Avani, Yura. 
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from Srirangam in two clays. I could not 
aoree with Guntur Bali Chetti ; so I boat him 
with a cane, drove him away and appointed 
my people in the countryHe thus described 
Bali Chetti’s misconduct and the quarrel. Ho 
added that it would take two or three sheets 
to describe Bali Chetti’s falsehoods about me, 
which were related to the Governor when the 
Srirangam lease was given, but that he would 
relate briefly two or three points. Ho said, 
‘ Bali Chetti declares that, in M. Dupleix’ 
time, you gave him 1 40,000 rupees as a present 
when your eldest daughter was married, 
besides the 15 or 20 lakhs of rupees paid when 
the ' country was in his possession, in the 
expectation of gaining five or six lakhs of 
rupees by the country management. Bali 
Chetti told the Governor that my own gumas- 
tah knew this but that when he was asked 
to report it, I did not permit him to. He 
promised that if he were given the manage¬ 
ment of the country, ho could pay three lakhs 
of rupees more rent to the Company and every 
year three lakhs of rupees in cash as a. present 
to the Governor. Ho said that you must have 
received two lakhs of rupees on the occasion 
of this marriage but would not give the 
Governor even one lakh. At the time of the 


1 i.e., to Dupleix 
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former marriage, there were only the Com¬ 
pany’s merchants and the towns-people, and 
the Company held no lands ; so, if 40,000 
rupees were given to M. Dupleix at the 
time of the first marriage, you should now 
have given a lakh at least out of the two you 
have received. But, says he, you spent 40,000 
or 50,000 rupees on dancing girls and on other 
things in proportion, from which any one may 
judge what kind of a man you are. He dis¬ 
regards you, saying that M. Godehou gave as 
much authority to him as to you at the time 
of his leaving, and that neither you nor the 
councillors can do anything.’ Thus he spoke 
for about an hour in order to excite my anger. 
M. Flacourt said all this in the sorting- 
godown, before Ivandal Guruvappa Chetti, 
Guntur Bali Chetti’s Brahman, who has come 
from Srirangam to complain against him and 
others. I replied, ‘ God judges all, so one 
cannot do to another all the evil that is in 
his heart. Good actions beget good and evil 
actions begot evil.’ 

He again related for an hour all that Bali 
Chetti had said to M. Leyrit in the hope of 
doing as much evil as possible. I set no value 
upon his words and they need not be written 
in detail. No matter what he or others say ; 
1 need do no more than if I saw a had man 
throwing pebbles at the sun. 




Though all the help I gave him and his 
elder brother’s son has proved fruitless, what 
have I lost ? Thus replying, I took leave of 
him 1 2 3 and came home. «v 

Wednesday , August 20}— M. Trublet* arrived 
this morning by a ship from the Maldives. 

Saturday, August 23 }—At half-past seven 
this morning, I went to M. Leyrit the Gov¬ 
ernor and paid my respects ; he returned his 
compliments. Then I paid my respects to 
M. Guillard and others who were there ; and 
they did the same. 

Then the Governor asked me why I was 
keeping Govinda Rao (Bhaji Rao’s vakil), Sri¬ 
nivasa Rao (vakil of ’Abd-ul-maj id Khan, son 
of ’Abd-ul-hamid Khan, Nawab of Cuddapah) 
and Balaji Pandit (Haidar Khan’s vakil). I 
replied that, though I had reported a week 
ago that the letters were written and sealed, 
and that broadcloth must bo prepared for 
their presents, nothing had been done, so I 
also had done nothing, as I did not know his 
reason. He then asked how much should be 
given to them. I replied, ‘You know all 
things. They have come on certain business 


1 i.e., M. Flacourt. 

2 sth Avani , Yura. 

3 Elsewhere called ‘ Termellieiy which should probably be read here 
also. 

* Uth Avani , Yum. 
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with presents and cloth from great men. Yon 
may give them such presents as you please.’— 

‘ Then lot us send them away with two yards 
of broadcloth each and their letters,’ the 
Governor replied. I continued, ‘ They have 
come from such distant places as Satara and 
Poona, which belong to Bhaji Rao and from 
’Abd-ul-majid Khan df Cuddapah, so it is not 
proper to treat them so ; they should be 
given at least 8 yards of broadcloth.’ He 
remained silent, which l thought meant his 
consent. I had therefore an order written, 
in the Governor’s room, on M. Bertrand, 
the Second in charge of the godown. But, 
when I brought it to the Governor for his 
signature, ho changed the 10 yards into 6, and 
signed the order saying that that was enough. 
Srinivasa Rao, vakil of the Nawab of Cud¬ 
dapah, thought that, as Govinda Rao (Bhaji 
Rao’s vakil) was also present, the Governor 
would make rich presents, so as to appear 
great in his eyes and immediately finish his 
affairs, which, ho thought, were being delayed 
by me. So he sought to manage his affair 
through M. Barthelcmy, M. Lalu, Madananda 
Pandit, Ramu Pillai and others to whom he 
gave gifts, in order to procure their interces¬ 
sion with the Governor and the presentation 
of his requests in French, instead of coming 
to me. All this was planned in concert with 
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Madananda Pandit, that signer against God, 
but lie and the rest who have been going 
about in great spirits in their ignorance of the 
Governor’s nature, now have learnt it for 
themselves in this broadcloth affair, and 
have been abashed, so that they could not 
look me in the face, but turned their eyes 
aside. 

When the Governor had gone in after 
talking with the several people, he again 
called me, so I went accompanied by the 
vakils of the Nawab of Cuddapah and the 
yiana. The Governor said that he had not 
sent for them to give them leave, and asked 
what they wanted. I replied that they had 
accompanied me when I was summoned, lest 
I should give new excuses even to-day. 

The Cuddapah man and the Nana’s vakil 
were then given pan supciri and three yards of 
broadcloth each, together with their letters. 
The vakil from Cuddapah was dismissed 
with the message that nothing could be 
definitely said about the Chidambaram or any 
other affair owing to the 18 months’ peace 
between the English and the French, and that 
orders could only be given after the receipt of 
news from Europe. The Governor then dis¬ 
missed Bhaji Rao’s vakil with the following 
words : — ‘ Wo hold only part of the Carnatic 
country for which the cl ninth, is but a small 




sum. Moreover tlie whole country has been 
wasted by war, like the rest of the Carnatic. 
You should seek payment of your dues from 
whomsoever secures the Carnatic subah.’ 

The Governor then said,‘Pavadai Nayakkan 
of Tanjore has written to me asking for a cowle 
to permit him to live under the French flag at 
Karikal in the house he means to build there 
without being delivered into the hands of the 
Raja of Tanjore or losing his property, what¬ 
ever the Raja may demand. Toll mo all about 
him.’ So saying, he gave mo the Marathi 
letter with its envelope. I took it and said, 

‘ Pavadai Nayakkan is the treasurer and 
ministre of Manoji Appa. All trade affairs 
were managed kf him and the money collected 
was paid in to him. He alone decided all 
disputes in the country. Raja Pratab Singh’s 
private money affairs and all his treasure were 
managed by him. But ho betrayed the Raja 
and the Kingdom, and stole the Raja’s private 
money. When his treachery was discovered, 
he was seized, beaten, imprisoned and tortured. 
Afterwards lie dwelt at Negapatam, bestowing 
great and small sums upon the Governor and 
the dubashes. As the Raja and Manoji Appa 
sought to prevent his dwelling there, ho now 
wishes to live under us.’ Thus for half an 
hour, I related all I had heard about him. 
The Governor listened to me and asked what 
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should he done. I told him what had taken 
place and added, ‘ As he cannot find protection 
elsewhere, and as we and the Raja’s people 
are unfriends, he has written to us. You may 
do what you think best.’ The Governor 
replied that he would speak about it again 
after reading the French translation of his 
letter. So I took leave and came away, say¬ 
ing that I would bring a reply to Manoji 
Appa. 
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SEPTEMBER 1755. 

Tuesday , September 9 .'—As Chinniya Nayak- 
kan, son of jM Agamallu Nayakkan, Dostalclm- 
of the Negapatam Company, was going to 
Nogapatam this morning, I sent Cliokkappa 
Mudali with 20 matchlock-people and two 
horsemen, to escort him thither and return. 
At half-past seven, I wont to the Fort and 
paid my respects to M. Loyrit, the Governor, 
giving him the throe letters written by the 
Governor of Mocha, the shroff there, and 
another, with the French translations, and 
the Persian originals. 

Having read them, he gave me Turaiyur 
Papu Rcddi’s letter sent by M. Maissin, to be 
translated into French. I took it. 

I then said, ‘ The daughter of the Ra ja of 
the Maldives has sent presents for you with a 
letter by her agent who came here last year, 
but now has an unclean disease and an ulcer 
in his leg ; as he cannot walk upstairs, lie 
requests permission to bo carried in a chair, 
and to enter into the Fort in his palankin.’ 
He gave permission and told me to inform the 
gate-people. I sent word accordingly, and 

1 2Sth Avani, Yura . 

2 The meaning of this term is not apparent. Can it signify the 
Dastak- writer ? 
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then told the Governor that he had wanted 
the [State] palankin and standards, but that I 
had replied that it was not usual. ‘ In these 
matters,’ the Governor replied, ‘we should 
follow the example of M. Dupleix arid not 
allow any deviation from it. The special res¬ 
pect shown to the Muhammadans after M. 
Dupleix’ departure by M. Godeheu and by me 
at my first coming must be in future aban¬ 
doned.’ 1 asked if I had not told him about 
it already. ‘True,’ he said ; ‘I only did so 
because M. Godeheu had shown such respect.’ 
He added, ‘ M. Bussy writes to me saying that 
Salabat Jang has heard that I ordered salutes 
to be fired when I went to meet and receive 
presents from the killedars and the subahdar 
of Arcot, and that I must therefore receive his 
presents with yet greater respect, but should 
not receive presents from my subordinates with 
such respect hereafter.’—‘ That is right,’ I 
replied. 

M. Lo Termellior, the captain of the ship 
which has returned from the Maldives, accom¬ 
panied the Baja’s agent who came here last 
year and has an ulcer in the leg. The latter 
was carried in a square chair with the presents 
from the Maldivian Baja’s daughter, consisting 
of an island coconut, two mats and a seer or a 
seer and a half of ambergris in a sealed bag, 
and a letter in another bag. He placed the 
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presents in a tray before the Governor and 
salaamed. The Governor received the presents 
and ordered them to be put away ; and then, 
giving mo the bag containing the letter, asked 
who had sent it. I replied that it had been 
sent by the Raja’s daughter with compliments 
and was to the following effect:—Formerly 
; the English and the Dutch promised, and are 
still promising, that they will help mo if I 
remain on their side ; but, instead of agreeing, 
I conferred with M. Dupleix, who said that, if 
I sought the protection of none but him, ho 
would give me all help. Ho fulfilled his 
words by sending three ships which drove off 
our enemies, firing at their vessels and restor¬ 
ing our country to us. Afterwards when our 
Raja was seized, M. Godeheu wrote to Ali Raja 
of Cannanorc in Malabar to procure his release. 1 
Now we cannot continue unless we receive 
three or four ships with which to trade. More¬ 
over the rest of our enemies must be destroyed.’ 
— 1 1 will certainly do this,’ the Governor said, 

' ‘you may rest in peace.’ The vakil then 
salaamed and was dismissed with pan supcirt 
and rosewater. M. Lo Termellier was also 
given leave. 


1 See Leyrit’s letter to Lally, September 13, 1758 (Memoive dc Leyrit, 
p. 170). Ali Raja had tried to seize the Maldives in 1753. It appears 
that the King of the Maldives died in prison, and his son was still a 
prisoner at Cannanore in 1758. 
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He then said, ‘ Give me a list of what the 
renters owe the sureties in the country manage¬ 
ment, and 1 will recover it from them.’ 

‘ Certainly Sir,’ I replied suitably, ‘ your under¬ 
taking this responsibility is a mark of your 
affection. I will write it out for you.’ Before 
departing, I reported to him at length Muham¬ 
mad All Khan’s departure to Madras from 
Arcot, the respect shown to him there, his 
dwelling in Luis Madeiros’ garden, 1 and the 
preparations for the display of fireworks and 
other entertainments. I then took leave and 
went to my office in the flower-garden. 

• Thursday , September 11 }—I went to the 
Fort this morning, paid my respects to M. 
Leyrit the Governor and gave him the letter 
received yesterday from the poligar of Turai- 
yur with its French translation. He road it. 

Later on M. du Baussot gave M. Leyrit the 
letter to the Council from the daughter of the 
Baja of the Maldives, and M. Leyrit gave it to 
me to be translated into French. 

He then gave me two cadjan letters from 
Kunjiya Navar and the Baja of Kdttattu 3 desir¬ 
ing mo to interpret them. Kunjiya Nayar’s 
letter is as follows ‘ M. Lou ft, the Directour 
of Mahe, listens to Chirakkal Baja and has 

1 The Governor’s garden-house, on the site of which Government 
House now stands. 

2 Both Jrani, Yura. 

a Presumably the Kadattanad Itaja. 
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not written to me a letter of respect or given me 
batta for the last five years -j thus he hinders my 
business. But as is well-known, I have been 
assisting the Company, defeating the English 
and the Raja of Malabar who helped them. 
The Raja of Ivottattu has advised mo to write 
a letter to you, saying that lib also would 
write, from whom you will learn all things. 
Such conduct is improper in return for the 
help I have rendered to the French Company. 
1 have lost little by not receiving batta for 
these months or by his discourteous way of 
writing ; nor has M. Louet gained any power. 
Be pleased to write to him to behave with 
respect and pay me the monthly batta.’ When 
I had reported the contents thus, M. Leyrit 
• said, 1 There are two complaints ; one is about 
M. Louct’s refusing to give 100 bags of rice 
monthly, and the other is that he is not called 
Raja. I have written to M. Louet about these 
and will reply on hearing from him. Bring 
French translations of this and the Raja of 
' Kottattu’s letter.’ 

i.Saturday , September 13 } — At half-past 
seven this morning, I went to the Fort. The 
coarse bluoeloth of the Company’s mer¬ 
chants was sorted and 45 hales were packed. 
M. Miran spoke contemptuously of the Com¬ 
pany’s merchants, as the quality was very 


1 list Puruttdsi , Yucci, 
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inferior. M. Dosfresnes also said that tlio 
cloth was poor. No doubt it is not good, foi 
the Governor did not heed the words of the 
Company’s chief dubash and so the Company’s 
merchants manage everything themselves, by 
flattering the councillors with false hopes ; 
therefore the quality of the cloth is not good, 
the price has risen, and no cloth is ready 
when required. Thus the Company’s affairs 
are no more prosperous than affairs m the 
town where there is no justice. Each man 
wants to be master just as in the days of 
Dost ’Ali Khan when each man called himself 
Nawab. So now the cooly and tlio scavenger 
call themselves masters of tlio town, and, with 
the aid of any European, rule therein. So 
justice is unknown and injustice reigns every¬ 
where ; but for the former good done in Pondi- 
chery, matters might still be worse ; but it is 
not known what will come to pass. 

Tuesday, September 16 }—I visited the Gov¬ 
ernor this morning when ho was strolling 
up and down with M. Cornet. The Govcrnoi 
said, 1 1 hear Malayappan is managing a lime¬ 
kiln there. Write to the amaldar to supply 
him with fuel and whatever he may require.’ 
I said I would do so. 


1 4th Paraitnsi , Yura. 












M. Blanc, the captain of the Devanampcit- 
tanam who has come from Paris said to me, 
‘ The English and French were on the point of 
war on account of the Coifrees in America ; 
but they had agreed that they must come to 
terms in two years and that they would fight 
only if they did not settle otherwise. I have 
T delivered to the Governor the Company’s 
letters for M. Godehou and the council.’ He 
then talked about other matters and took 
leave. 

Afterwards M. Law sent for me to settle 
M. Bussy’s accounts and 1 went. 

Tuesday, September 30 ?—This morning 
Yenkatanarayanappa Ayyan, the Mysore vakil 
who has come with Ivoneri Rao, the vakil left 
at Srirangam by Nandi Raja, and his writer, 
brought me Nandi Raja’s letter to M. Leyrit 
the Governor, saying that he must visit the 
Governor and talk to him, and desired me to 
accompany him. When I went upstairs and 
paid my respects to the Governor, he dismissed 
' those there who had come to visit him, and 
wont into his room, calling mo to go with him. 
He took a letter and asked (not knowing his 
name) about the Mir at Chotpattu. I ’said, 

‘ Formerly Chotpattu belonged to Mir Asad. 
Subsequently Chanda Sahib captured it and 

1 28th Purattirsi , Yuva, 
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gave it to Shaikh Hasan. When Shaikh Hasan 
was seized by the English in the battle of 
Srirangam, it was delivered into the possession 
of Papayya Pillai, and the fort placed in the 
charge of Nizar Muhammad Klian. This man 
did not agree with Papayya Pillai, and so lie 
joined Muhammad ’All Khan and the English. 
The Governor wrote the particulars of his 
name, etc., on the letter ; and then told me to 
send for Mysore Vcnkatanarayanappa Ayyan 
and others. He asked them on what business 
they had come. They gave him Nandi Raja’s 
letters in a laced-bag and also the letter 
addressed to Rami Reddi of Sendamangalam, 
and said [ I- 
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Friday , October 3 }—As the Company’s 
merchants’ goods wore to bo sorted this morn¬ 
ing, I went to the Fort, and stayed at the 
sorting-godown, till the Governor sent for me. 
I then went and gave him the original and the 
French translation of the letter from Dilawar 
Khan of the Sirpi subah. The Governor read 
them and said, ‘ A letter was written saying 
that the Bishop, Father Noronha of Mylapore, 
was being sent to Salabat .Tang’s camp with 
the troops. Has he gone ? ’ T replied that the 
^ troops had been despatched and that it had 
been written that the Padre would proceed to 
Salabat .Tang’s camp by way of Goa. ‘ Very 
well,’ he said [ ]. 

Tuesday, October 7. 2 —At half-past seven 
this morning, 1 paid my, respects to M. Levrit, 
the Governor, at the Fort, when lie Avas busily 
talking with M. du Baussct and others. When 
they had all taken leave, lie asked the ucavs. 
T said I had received iioavs from Mysore and 
had hoard other news which I would tell him. 
He desired me to report it, so 1 spoke as 
folloAVS : — ‘ Nandi Raja meant to Adsit the 
Raja at Mysore ; but when he learnt that the 


1 21«t Puraiti'ui [Fwra]. 2 22th Pnrattmi , Yu w 
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Raja was against him, he did not enter the 
place but remained at the pettai called 
Nanj undapuram, which is about a mile this 
side and which contains an Iswaran t.emple 
where he collected all sorts of rascals—Euro¬ 
peans, mesticM, Topasses, etc—800 in all, and 
some infantry. Formerly, as he was com¬ 
mander of the troops, the old Raja was killed, 
and Devaraja Udaiyar and Nandi Raja instal¬ 
led the present Raja on the throne, assuming 
control of everything and even giving Nandi 
Raja’s daughter in marriage to the Raja. 1 
When matters stood thus, Nandi Raja neither 
obeyed nor listened to anybody, but spent 
three crores of state treasure in attempts to 
capture Trichinopoly, whereby he earned 
nothing but dishonour for the kingdom. As 
all the countries dependent upon Mysore had 
been ruined, the Raja, his mother and the 
Pradhani Pandit resolved to seize and impri¬ 
son Nandi Raja and reappoint the Pradhani 
Pandit Venkatapati Ayyan who was formerly 
Sarvadhikari. But Nandi Raja and his elder 
brother Devaraja Udaiyar, learning this, were 
on their guard, and have seized Venkatapati 
Ayyan the former Pradhani and others of his 
party, and resolved to keep the Raja in the 
palace, under close custody. This is what I 


' See Wilks, Vol. I, p. 145 (ed. 1800). 
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hear, but I do not know what has happened.’ 
—‘ You must find out what happens, and toll 
me,’ the Governor replied. 1 said I would 
do so. 

I then reported that the Muhammadans 
were saying that Gliazi-ud-din Khan’s 1 
army had captured the fortresses of Burhan- 
pur and Asir -, on hearing which Salabat 
Jang had loft Hyderabad for Aurangabad 
but'that I could not say whether this was true 
or not. The Governor said that it was false. 

The Governor showed me a letter from 
Hyderabad addressed to Baza Sahib and asked 
me to interpret its contents. I read the ad¬ 
dress and said that the letter had been written 
to Chanda Sahib’s son through M. Bussy by 
Haidar Jang (Coja Qalandar Khan’s son) who 
is with Salabat Jang. The Governor told mo 
to send it to Baza Sahib by a chobdar. I did 
accordingly. 

He then gave me Iiaidar Khan’s letter to bo 
interpreted. It says, ‘ I have at Porto Novo 
a warehouse, the rent of which is given in 
charities. M. Aumont[?] is destroying it. 
Kindly order him not to do so ; and also allow 
me the use of my house and garden at Chidam¬ 
baram.’ Giving it to me to be translated into 
French, [ ]• 


1 Sou of Ghfizi-lid-dill who was poisoned at Aurangabad. 
- Presumably Asirgarh. 
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Thursday , October 9} —I paid my respects 
to M. Leyrit, the Governor, this morning when 
he was talking with M. Saubinet, M. Desfresnes 
and others. Ho asked me if I had 'heard 
anything about Muhammad ’Ali Khan at 
Madras. I said I had received a letter to the 
following effect‘ Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s 
amaldars have boon ordered by the English 
tahsildars not to take a single cash or exercise 
authority without orders from the English. 
The English people have gone to Arcot, etc., 
places. Muhammad ’Ali Khan is to be 
given an allowance and desired to remain at 
Madras. Consequently Muhammad ’Ali Klian 
is much dejected. The army of ’ Abd-ul- 
majid Khan (’ Abd-ul-nabi Khan’s grandson) 
has taken possession of certain places in the 
Nellore country. I have received this news, 
but it is not known what will happen.’ 

Friday , October 24 ?—At half-past seven this 
morning when I wont to the Fort, the Gover¬ 
nor had gone to the Capuchins’ Church, so I 
waited at the sorting-godown. A Company’s 
l)eon came to me and said, ‘ The Governor 
told me to fetch Ayyan Sastri, amaldar of 
Wandiwasli, who is in your house in Kama- 
natha Mudali’s street. When I went and 
demanded him, it was said that he was 


1 27th Purattcm, Yura. 


2 11th Arjyrisi, Yura. 
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detained by the dalayets on account of the 
revenue, and that therefore ho could not he 
released without your permission. So I have 
come to you.’ Thereon I told Itamaji 
Pandit to send Ayyan Sastri with the Com¬ 
pany’s peon. The peon went accordingly and 
brought Ayyan Sastri to the Fort. The 
Governor had then returned from the church 
after hearing mass, and had gone upstairs. 
Just as I was leaving the sorting-godown to go 
to the Governor, I met M. Very on the way. 
I-Ie said, ‘As I am surety for Ayyan Sastri, 


why should you put him in prison ? Sec, you 
have behaved very unjustly and stolen many 
things. I will reveal everything to ' the 
Governor.’ "W hen he thus spoke insolently, 1 
said, ‘ You are a thief and have behaved with 
injustice in many matters which 1 will publish 
before the Governor.’ Then I went to the 
Governor. M. Very also came. I paid my 
respects to the Governor as he was sauntering 
with M. Barthelcmy and others. lie com¬ 
plimented me. As a council of war Avas about 


to bo held to punish European deserters, 1 
went back to the sorting-godown. 

M. Chevreau then came and asked what 
we were talking of. I said that when I arrest¬ 
ed Ayyan Sastri on account of his dues, 
M. Very had said all sorts of things to me on 
that account, and that 1 had told him that 
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everything should he settled before the 
Governor. M. Chcvreau then went into his 
room, where ho talked with M. Very, M. Goupil 
and Ayyan Sastri, after which they called me. 

I went and they said, 1 How can you behave so 
ill ? ’ I replied, ‘ 1 have arrested him only on 
account of his duos. Is he not to pay them ? 
The Company is pressing me for money. How 
can I pay when you behave unjustly and 
obstinately delay payment?’ They replied, 

‘ ’We Europeans are standing surety ; and if we 
jointly complain to the Governor, what can 
you do ? You had better not incur our dis¬ 
pleasure .’ When they thus allured and threat¬ 
ened me, I replied, ‘ I am not afraid of your 
threats. You can injure me only when you 
act with justice ; 1 am not to bo scared by 
injustice. Formerly when injustice was done, 
my ancestors complained to the authorities in 
Europe ; and you may learn Avhat thoy were, 
bv the just decision then given. I have lived 
for the last 30 years among.French people, and 
know their nature.’ When I said thus, they 
sought to pacify mo and M. Very said with 
compliments that I should forgot what ho had 
said, and that if I were so dissatisfied, the 
Sastri could neither prosper, nor even exist. 
When lie was thus pacifying me, a peon came 
and said that the Governor wanted me. As I 
was going upstairs, M. Chovreau came and 












asked me to remove the dalayets. I agreed, 
and went to the Governor, who said that the 
Company’s merchants had not given what they 
had promised. I said that all was ready, but 
that they had been hindered by the despatch 
of ships and that they would pay to-morrow. 
The Governor continued, ‘ The sun has been 
very strong those four days, so cloth can be 
got ready 1 quickly ; see that they work day 
and night to get it ready.’ I replied, ‘ I have 
been urging them on, and they arc busy day 
and night, for they fear the consequences of 
more delay ; they are therefore very active. 
You had better also speak sharply to them, 
s and I will do the same. There has been so 
much delay this year because the advances 
were made only for the fine cloth and not for 
this. In future there will be no delay, and the 
supply will bo brought in early. They say the 
councillors arc all very angry with them and 
that they fear complaints will bo made to you, 
so they are anxious to supply cloth quickly.’ 
The Governor replied, ‘ I hear that the delay 
jn the supply of Salem cloth is your fault for 
having beaten and troubled the merchants.’— 
‘ I have not done so,’ 1 replied, ‘ the Salem 
merchants owed me largo sums and delayed 
payments. So I wrote to Nandi Raja asking 
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him to be pleased to speak sharply to them 
and make them pay. Nandi Raj4 wrote to the 
amaldar at Salem who summoned the mer¬ 
chants, spoke sharply to them, and got my 
money.’—‘Were not the merchants' here 
troubled ? ’ he asked angrily. I replied, ‘ Am 
I a judge here ? They tell many false stories 
to you, but I have not complained, as your 
enquiries will reveal the truth. It was Nandi 
RajiVs people who troubled the Salem 
merchants. I have never set eyes on them. 
Moreover so much cloth is not collected tlicic 
as before. No more than 20 bales have been 
brought in so far! They have been delaying 
for the following reasons -.—There are [disturb¬ 
ances] in Mysore. Nandi Raja desired to seize 
the present Raja of Mysore, put him in prison, 
and kill him, so that his son who was born 
last year may be placed on the throne. Then 
Nandi Raja learnt that attempts were being- 
made to seize and imprison him and appoint the 
chief pandit, Venkatapati Ayyan, Pradhani. 
As the army was under his control, lie expected 
to prevent this. As the Raja’s wife is the 
daughter of Nandi Ilaja, the latter sent word 
to her that her husband should bo put to 
death and her son placed on the throne. She 
replied that such a thing could never bo done, 
for God would not suffer it, so that, if lie 
formed such plans, he would bo striving 
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against God, and suffer the consequences. At 
the same time slie told her husband about 
her father’s intentions, and warned him to be 
on his guard. The Raja thereupon collected 
4,000 faithful men, arming both them and him¬ 
self. Nandi Raja also made ready, collecting 
200 European deserters, and marched to battle. 
Rut when Devaraja Udaiyar (Nandi Raja’s 
older brother and the chief dalavai) who had 
been ailing, learnt this, thinking that the 
country was on the verge of destruction and 
all things would bo ruined, if, in tenderness 
for his health, he did nothing till it was too 
late, he went to his younger brother, his son-in- 
law and the Raja, pacifying them, and putting 
a stop to the war. But Nandi Raja then 
seized Vcnkatapati Ayyan the Pradhani, and 
his people who followed him, imprisoning 
them, plundering their houses and seizing about 
6 lakhs of pagodas. None can tell whether 
the troubles have ceased or not; and the Salem 
merchants have delayed because of the un¬ 
governed state of the country. You had 
better write to them and I also will do so ; and 
cloth will bo sent as soon as the letters are re¬ 
ceived. Not 100 or even 50 bales, but only 30 
bullock-loads or 20 bales of cloth, have been 
collected ; and even these have been delayed. 
The Governor again asked if the people had 
not been seized and beaten here, not in Salem 
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or in Mysore. I replied, ‘They were living 
in Salem, making money there, and I have not 
spoken with them for 15 years.’ Thereon the 
Governor told me to write a letter in his name. 

I then said, ‘ On Muhammad ’All Khan’s 
arrival at Madras, after the visits had been 
paid, the accounts were examined, showing- 
great sums due, which he was required to pay 
before his departure. It was decided that when 
he brought his family, ho should reside in 
Muhammad Mai’s 1 house in Mylapore. His 
amaldars are to collect the revenue and pay it 
to the English tahsildars, and his younger 
brother is to collect the pcshkash with the help 
of soldiers, a few troopers, and sepoys, to he 
paid in adjustment of his debts. When 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan was thus troubled, 
thinking that ho had been entrapped, the 
English resolved, I know not why, to use their 
own troops instead of his ; so they were order¬ 
ed to collect the peshkasli from the poligars, 
and he was presented with 2,000 pagodas last 
Saturday, and given leave. Ho still remains 
at Saidapet.’ The Governor asked how much 
country he held. I replied, ‘ I have heard 
that 24 lakhs is the estimated revenue of the 
country. Out of this, the English have 
received a jaghir of 3 lakhs, besides Tirupati, 




1 Quere } Muhammad Jvamal. 











Chingleput, Tiruppachur, and other countries 
yielding nine lakhs. The rest remained in 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s possession ; but the 
English have now taken the management of 
8 lakhs more of the country, while the re¬ 
maining 4 lakhs are to ho reserved for the 
expenses of his household. Moreover, Trichi- 
nopoly, exclusive of the country between the 
two rivers now in our possession, Madura, 
Tinnovelly and other countries newly acquired 
are to remain with them. 41c is to bear the 
cost of the establishment at Trichinopoly and 
the poligars’ pcshkasli is to be given to the 
English ; and proper persons will be sent to 
t recall Mahfuz Khan. It has also been decided 
that, when the truce is over, the country 
in the possession of the French shall also fall 
to them.’ The Governor only smiled, and said, 

‘ I also have heard this news. But affairs will 
not happen as they wish. Bo sure the news 
from Europe will bo quite to tho contrary.’ 

Ho then asked if there was any news from 
Arcot. I replied, ‘ Formerly the kotwal’s 
business was in tho hands of ’Abd-ul-waliab 
Khan but now it is in the hands of the English. 
The killedar of Vellore is on the alert, as they 
are coming to demand poslikash. Moreover 
there was with Murtaza Ali Khan, a Muham¬ 
madan physician named ’Alt Akbar who 
managed his affairs and secretly helped him 




to murder Safdar ’All Khan. lie was given 
a jagliir of 24,000 rupees and favoured. But as 
he had stolen swords and daggers from a 
Saiyid’s house there, he was stabbed by the 
latter, his jagliir Avas resumed, and his son 
oiven nothing but kind words. Preparations 
are being made everywhere for Avar.’ 

I then gave him letters from Salabat Jang 
addressed to him, to the Governor of Madras, 
to Muhammad ’Ali Khan and to Murtaza ’All 
Khan of Vellore, directing the last to pay no 
peshkash to Muhammad ’Ali Khan. The 
Governor gave his letter to Madananda Pandit 
and told him to interpret it. It says, ‘ I hear 
that Muhammad ’All Khan is Avrongfully 
seeking to collect the poligars’ peshkash 
which rightfully belongs to me. I have writ¬ 
ten to him and to the English forbidding this 
to be done. You also should write to them 
about it. Moreover on my Mysore expedi¬ 
tion, I desired to settle this business at Arcot, 
but I did not go thither out of my regard 
for you, and on account of your agreement 
and the orders of the King of Franco that 
there should be no war for 18 months between 
the English and the French. Therefore I 
returned to Hyderabad. When the rains are 
over, I shall march thither, when the limited 
time will be expired. Then I will settle 






lie told me to get tlie letter translated into 
French, adding that he would give orders to the 
several people accordingly. As it had struck 
noon, I took leave and came homo. 

When I Avent to the Gouvernement this morn¬ 
ing, I heard that a palankin-boy had brought 
the lieaclpeon this morning a letter Avhich the 
latter then gave to the Governor. But when ho 
had read it, lie was angry and ordered the 
palankin-boy to be seized ; when he had been 
seized and questioned, ho said ho served a 
captain of soldiers, Avhoso diibash had given 
it to him. When the dubash Avas called and 
questioned, ho replied that ho had found it in 
the street opposite to M. Law’s house ; that he 
had shown it to his master avIio said that it 
Avas addressed to the Governor, and that 


1 At the end of this'day’s diary is entered the French translation, 
as follows 

“Traduction d'une lettre de Salabetjingue reou lc *24 Octobre, 
1755, a Mr le Gonverneur. 

Jai appris que Mahomed Ally Khan veut exiger un tribut des 
Gemidars. Ce tribut e’est a moy a le recevoir. Je suis venu l’an- 
nee passee au Maysour, d’ou il n’y a pas (loin?) jusque a Arcate. 
Je n’y ai point pass£, pareeque j’ai sou qu’il avoit entre les Franoais et 
les Anglais une suspension d'armes pour dix-huit mois on attendant 
les ordres du Roi de France. C’est ce qui m’a engage a retourner tout 
droit a Ayderabad presentement. J’ecris une lettre a Mahomed Ally 
Khan portant de [ne] faire pareille chose. Vous aussi de notre part 
vous devex lui 4crire comme sujet, de la maniere qui conyient. Les 
pluies vont bientot achevez et la suspension d’armes ne tardera pas h 
finir. Alors je me rendrays dans le pays et termiueray toutes choses. 
Qui a lit [$£e] autre chose a vous ecrire.” 
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therefore ho sent it by a palankin-boy to the 
headpeon. The Governor said, ‘ It is a lie that 
you found it in the street. What is the truth ? 
Wlio gave you the letter ? ’ On his repeating 
his former words, the two were imprisoned 
separately in the choultry godown. Though 
his master a captain (whose name I do not 
know) saw the Governor about it, the Gover¬ 
nor's anger did not abate, and he said that the 
prisoner could not be released. I enquiiod 
carefully about the contents of the letter and 
the reason of his anger. Some say that the 
letter may not have been signed, but that it 
may have abused the Governor for not knowing- 
how to govern, so that he wishes to find out 
who wrote it, as a similar letter was written 15 
days ago, which was found in his writing- 100111 , 
so that he could make no enquiries ; but now 
as the palankin-boy and dubash have been 
found, they are being questioned in order 
that the writer may be seized and punished. 
Were not formerly a few complaints made 
against M. Godcliou, and others in M. Dupleik' 
time against Madame Dupleix’ injustice? 
I hear the Governor is very put out at this. 

Thursday , October 30 }—At eight o’clock 
this morning, the sky was cloudy and it was 
drizzling. However I went to the Port and 


17th Arjjjjisi, Yaca. 
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paid my respects to M. Leyrit the Governor, 
who said, ‘ M. Tobin 1 writes that Muttu Yen- 
katarama Eeddi is helping the English, that 
his man who came half way from Pondichery 
ran away, and that the 50 sepoys you sent are 
useless.’ I replied, ‘ If Muttu Yenkatarama 
Eeddi were really helping the English, would 

f ile have helped us for ten months against the 
English ? Would he have quarrelled with the 
English when his people wore seized by them, 
beaten, wounded and kept in prison till now ? 
But in fact the same man who formerly wrote 
such praises of him now condemns him. Is 
this not evident ? Would he have written so 
if the Eeddi had not been our friend ? He has 
often praised and blamed him before.’— 1 That 
is true,’ ho replied. As for the 50 sepoys sent 
by me being only coolies, I said that they had 
formerly served the Company but had been 
reduced. He said ho would send 100 more 
sepoys to Madurantakam and asked me to 
write giving orders about it. I said I would 
do so and came home. 

Frida//, October 31 ?—When I paid my res¬ 
pects to M. Leyrit the Governor this morning, 
ho told me to write a letter to the Turaiyur 
Eeddi as follows : — ‘ You have written as king 

ft 

me to send you help against your enemy who 





1 One of the French Commissaries in the disputed districts. 
’ 18th ATppisi, Yura, 
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is collecting forces at Udaiyarpalaiy am. Yon 
need not be alarmed. You should pay the 
Company the amount you have promised and 
I will give you all necessary help against/your 
enemy and see that he does not molest you. 
I am sending an officer, 50 soldiers, and 100 
sepoys to remain with you. You need not 
pay them anything but treat them with res¬ 
pect.’ I said I would write accordingly. lie 
then gave me Nandi Raja’s order to the Senda- 
mangalam man and a Tamil cadjan letter to 
be translated into French. I agreed, and, 
having taken leave, went to my office at the 
flower-garden. 
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Saturday , November 1 }—As to-day and 
to-morrow 4rc dedicated to tlio commemora¬ 
tion of All Souls, M. Leyrit, the Governor, 
went to the Capuchins’ church this mornino-, 
heard mass, and returned. I presented him 
with a bouquet of jasmine, and said, ‘Last 
night I received a letter from three troopers at 
Asuppur who say they are coming from Sala- 
bat Jang’s camp with presents for you, consist¬ 
ing of a dress of honour, jewels sot with 
t mbies, a sarpech , and a kalg/, and a sanad 
granting you a title. Their leader who is 
called Abd-ul-rahman, wants to know wlicro 
they should halt on their arrival here. Where 
shall we lodge them ? ’ Ho replied that they 
might be lodged as usual and that I might 
write accordingly. I said that I would sug¬ 
gest Nainiya Pillai’s Choultry or some other 
choultry outside tlio bound-hedge. ‘ Very 
well,’ he said. T had a reply written at once 
to the letter by Madananda Pandit. 

I then said that it was usual to pitch a tent 
west of the Madras gate, and asked if it might 
bo done now. He inquired if I had asked the 
master-gunner whether the tent was ready 
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I said I had. Thereon ho told me to send for 
M. Carpentier, the master-gunner. lie then 
consulted M. Delarche. 

The Governor sent for me later and told me 
before going to meet them to fetch the letters 
for Salabat Jang 1 and M. Bussy, so that the 
first might bo put into the bag and sent when 
Salabat Jang’s letter 2 had been read. 

Wednesday , November 12 . 3 —At eight o’clock 
to-night, Periyanna Nayinar’s and Vira 
h! ayakkan’s sons came to me, saying, ‘In 
M. lo Marquis Dupleix’ time, the wife of Mir 
’Abd-ul-rahm&n of Eravasanallur was impri¬ 
soned on Papayya Pillai’S advice, and a Com¬ 
pany’s peon and one of our peons were placed 
over her. By giving money to Hainan, M. Bar- 
tlielemy’s dubash, she has managed to settle 
the affair ; and M. Barthelemy sent for us at 
six o’clock and told us .to release her. Wo 
said we would do so, and also spoke to the 
Governor, who agreed. We have come to 
inform you.’ I told them that they should do 
as the Governor had ordered, and dismissed 
them. I then came home. Mir ’Abd-ul-rah- 
man’s wife has been bargaining for the last 
month and a half by means of Kulasekharam 
Venkatanaranappayyan, offering to pay 5,000 


1 Apparently in answer to the last letter from Salabat Jang, 

a ie ., the letter on the point of arrival. 

30th Arppisi, Yuva. 







rupees for her release, although our man ’Abd- 
ul-rahman still opposes us at Eravasanallur. 
If I had spoken to the Governor and secured 
her release, and ’Abd-ul-rahman had caused 
disturbances, who knows what might have 
happened ? M. Duploix and M. Godcheu have 
already received complaints ih Europe about 
those who were imprisoned. 1 2 So I could not 
interfere in this affair, but told them to pro¬ 
cure her release by other means. She has 
therefore spent 5,000 rupees, or perhaps twice 
as much. Only God knows what will befall. 

Thursday , November 13 ?—This morning I 
' went to the house of M. Barthelemy the Second 

to pay my respects. He complimented me and 
said, ‘ M. Loyrit the Governor showed me your 
petition of yesterday about the delay in pay¬ 
ments caused by the European sureties for the 
country revenues. He said that the sureties 
must bo summoned to-morrow when orders 
should be passed. He will mention the affair 
as soon as you go to him. So you had better 
go.’ I agreed., 


1 I believe the reference is to the persons whom Ranga Pillai had 
imprisoned for not paying the revenues. Complaints about Ranga 
Pillai’s management had certainly been sent home to Duplcix—one 
complaining of his driving out in a coach and six with a white coach¬ 
man on the box. See Duploix, Repome a la lettre da mar Godcheu , 
pp. 150, 154 and 220. 

2 1st IC'rlfojai , Yura? 
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I then said, ‘ There is a village called Sri- 
valaputtur near the banks of the two rivers 
in Srirangam given as inani to Dakshinamurti 
Sastri who is with Nana Bhaji Bao. M/. Fla- 
court has been constantly troubling him. 
Kindly give me an order forbidding him from 
doing so.’ Fie gave it me and I took it to the 
G Oliver nement. 

The Governor, who had sent for M. Solmi- 
niac, the surety for Gingce, had been asking 
severely why the money for the Gingee country 
had not been paid. I do not know whether 
M. Solminiac had objected to paying in any of 
his perquisites ; or how the Governor had 
scolded him. But he was looking very down¬ 
cast as he came out. 

The Governor then sent for M. du Bausset 
and asked him severely in my presence why ho 
had not paid mo the lease amount for the 
Cheyyur country. He replied that only four 
or five thousand rupees was duo. I replied, 

‘ I gave you for 12,000 rupees country yielding 
15,000 rupees, and not a cash has been yet 
paid.’ M. du Bausset asked the Governor why 
he, a Councillor, could not have what would 
otherwise have gone to a black man, and said 
that M. Godehcu had settled the matter. The 
Governor replied sharply, ‘ How can you call 
him a black man ? He has authority to give or 
take away. He can do whatever he thinks 






best. So give up the country at once.’ I said, 
‘ It is true that, when M. Godehou was here, he 
put the country in charge of writer Ranga 
Pillai. But when the whole country was given 
to me, I gave him for 12,000 rupees country 
for which any one else would have paid me 
15,000 rupees. That is the whole story.’ The 
Governor said severely that he must pay. 
M. du Baussot agreed, hut added submissively, 
* ‘ I have a largo family. I have two sons in 
Europe and others here. My expenses are 
great; so please accept 10,000 rupees.’ The 
Governor smiled and told him that he must 
settle the matter with mo, but asked if I Avould 
take the sum. As M. du Bausset who had 
spoken so proudly had dropped his haughty 
tone, and as I was asked to do this by one so 
great, I accepted. M. du Bausset then took 
leave and departed. 

The Governor then summoned M. Bury, 
surety for Tiruviti in the Panchmahal, and 
asked him why .ho had not paid last year’s 
balance of 1,09,000 rupoos together with that 
year’s lusts and customary allowances. Ho 
replied that the amount due was loss. He was 
then shown his son-in-law, M. La Tour’s kist 
account drawn up after the accounts had been 
closed ; but ho replied that the customary 
allowances usually went to the Company. The 
Governor said, ‘ You need not trouble about 








that. Ranga Pillai will see to that. No one 
else has any authority.’ He then said that lie 
would write to M. La Tour and settle the busi¬ 


ness, and went away submissively. " 

The Governor then called his Secretary 
M Mauricet, and asked him why lie and M. Lc 
Blanc had not paid the large dues on account 
of Tirukkoyilur, Kalkurichi, Tiruppalaippan- 
dal, Tiruvannamalai, etc., countries. M. Mauri¬ 
cet replied that as they had spent certain sums 
on the country, they had thought that it would 
be sufficient if those sums were recovered, and 
that I had been delaying them, but that M. Lc 
Blanc was expected here on November lo or 1G. 
‘Will ho bring the money?’ the Governor 
asked. ‘Certainly,’he replied. The Governor 
said that it must be paid, and sent linn away. 

Pie then called M. Couchard who is surety 
for Chidambaram in the Panehmalial, and 
asked him why he had not paid. lie said ho 
would pay what was due. The Governor 
exclaimed angrily, ‘ What do you want with the 
country and lands? Give them up. lie 
answered that he had stood surety for a three 
years’ lease and invested large sums but that 
ho would pay the whole quickly. Then ho 

departed. 

When all had gone but me, the Governor 
said ‘You trusted these writers and officials 
and’gave them country. Could they pay ten 
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fanams if you tortured tliem all day long ? 
You must find enough out of the collections 
for the September pay.’ I said I would pay in 
the collections. It was then half-past twelve. 
The Governor said that Appu Mudali could be 
sent for to-morrow and the Villupuram affair 
settled. I took leave and came hpmc. 

Kumara Yenkatachala Rcddi who formerly 
mled Turaiyur was son of Muttti Basava 
Rcddi and younger brother of Papu Rcddi ; and 
Kunnayyan, his elder brother, was dalavai. 
Those quarrelled with Papu Rcddi who killed 
Kunnayyan and set up his own son as poligar. 
So Yenkatachala Rcddi, the younger brother, 

• wont to Udaiyarpfilaiyam to collect forces in 
order to attack and recover Turaiyur ; as the 
Governor of Pondichery had received the posli- 
lcash from Papu Rcddi and was helping him, 
Yenkatachala Rcddi sent Koneri Rao (formerly 
vakil of Yarada Rcddi) with presents to nego¬ 
tiate with the Pondichery people and with 
the letters to the Governor and me desiring us 
not to help Papu Rcddi but to capture Turaiyur 
and give it to him, promising in return to give 
the poshkash and a nazar. I told Koneri Rao 
that the time was not suitable and that he 
must wait. Ho did not agree to this, but I 
hear that he visited [the Governor] this even¬ 
ing with a nazar of 400 rupees, by means of 
M? du Bausset, delivering the letters and 
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reporting the news. The Governor said that 
although it was all true and Vcnkatachala 
Eeddi was the rightful master, ho must wait 
for a while, and dismissed him, ordering an 
allowance of rice to be given. 

Sunday , November 16 . l —At eight o’clock this 
morning, I wont to the Tort. When the Gov¬ 
ernor had returned from church after hearing 
mass, I presented him with a bouquet. M. 
Guillard, M. Boyelleau, M. Le Noir and some 
officers paid their respects. M. Loyrit was 
then talking with M. Saubinct. When 
M. Guillard and M. Miran were going down¬ 
stairs, they beckoned me, and in my presence, 
told Guntur Vonkatachala Cliotti, that, when 
the Governor wont yesterday evening to 
Yilliyanallur, my amaldars had not gi^ on him 
a nazar, and that they must bo ordered not 
to omit this again. They also said that the 
Governor had ordered the catamaran-people to 
be sent to the river. 

M. Very, M. Goupil, M. Chovrcau, M. Sol- 
miniac, M. Brenier—five persons in all—who 
had assembled in M. Chevreau’s room down¬ 
stairs, went up pointing at me with malicious 
joy, saying that it was most unjust to remove 
them 3 on the ground that security was not 
required, when they had paid in the due 




1 4 th Kdrttigai, Yuva. 

4 From their positions as sureties to the under-renters. 
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amounts, and that it was due to the renters’ 
deceit. Thus they went up to relate all this 
and other matters to the Governor, but I 
took no notice of it. 

After talking with M. Guillard and taking 
leave of him, T went to M. Bertrand’s office as 
M. Miran wanted me. When I. and M. Miran 
had exchanged compliments, the latter said 
that I was very lucky. ‘ How ? ’ 1 asked. 

He replied, ‘ I was sitting at supper with the 
Governor the night before last, when two 
Councillors, another gentleman and M. Chev- 
reau criticised your management of the coun- 

i try. But M. Lcyrit replied, “ When M. Godo- 
heu departed, ho made mo Governor, giving 
ino liberty to do as I pleased ; but ho advised 
mo to give Ranga Pillai the Carnatic subah 
to manage as ho thought best. Ranga Pillai 
can act as freely as I can, with regard to the 
country. I cannot interfere with him or 
prevent him from doing what he pleases. But 
I s'hall be careful to collect the money from 
him, and no one can interfere with him about 
the country. Don’t talk vainly. You must 
regard him and his affairs as you regard me 
and mine. That is the only course.” We 
wore all surprised that the Governor should 
have blackened the faces of those men. That 
ie why I call you fortunate.’ He added, [ 



] 
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Wednesday , November 19 }—1 heard that as 
Muhammad ’All Khan (who was halting near 
Tiruvallur) had published by beat of tom-tom 
his intention of marching against Venkatagiri 
Yachama Nayakkan’s son, the latter had come 
to terms and agreed to pay 1,40,000 rupees, 
sending a bond for a lakh, which Muhammad 
’Ali Khan had received, but that he was conti¬ 
nuing to trouble them on the pretext that large 
sums wore still due from Yachama Nayakkan s 
younger brother. None of the poligars have 
paid their peshkash, but their vakils are 
discussing it, while the poligars are preparing 
to try their strength against Muhammad ’All 
Khan, should ho attack them. [ 

]• 

Thursday , November 20 ?—The Governor 
said this morning that he had received a letter 
from Srirangam with news that Nandi Raja 
had been killed in Mysore, and asked if it was 
true. I replied, ‘ I have already mentioned 
Nandi R&ja’s intention of killing the Raja of 
Mysore and placing his son on the throne, and 
the attempts made to seize Nandi Raja and 
keep him in custody. The Raja in his anger 
may have been strong enough to kill Nandi 
Raja or cast him into a hill fort, but no 
definite news has come though there are 
several stories about the matter.’ 


1 7th Kdrttigai Yuva< 


2 8th Kdrttigai , Yura. 
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Sunday , November 30} —To-day’s news is as 
follows :—Morari Rao marched with his army 
against Coja Namat-ul-lah Khan who fled alone 
on horseback from Adoni to Rajapalaiyam or 
thereabouts. His army has been overthrown, 
and his tents, elephants, horses, goods, treasure, 
etc., have fallen into Morari . Rao’s hands. 
Moreover the latter has seized Adoni, Raya- 
choti, Gooty ’ and other forts with the countries 
belonging to them. When this news reached 
the people of Arni, respectable persons there 
wrote to me. Astrologers have foretold that 
the Muhammadan countries will bo seized by 
the Hindus ; signs of this are now visible and 
I think their predictions will be fulfilled. 


1 ISth Kdrttirjcii , Yuva, 9 Sic . 
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Monday, December 1.' —VenkatanSfc&ya- 
nappa Ayyan, tlic Mysore vakil, came to mo 
and reported as follows the occurrences at 
Seringapatam, the capital of Mysore :— 
‘ Eormerly the Raja of Mysore and Nandi 
Raja disagreed, so the latter wanted to kill 
the Raja and-place his son on the throne. But 
the Raja is the son-in-law of Nandi Raja ; and 
when the latter told his daughter secretly 
about it, she reported it to her husband, the 
Raja, who with a small army prepared for 
war. On learning this, Devaraja Udaiyar, the 
chief dalavai, regardless of his ill-health, 
warned his son-in-law of his danger and 
reconciled them. Vonkatapati Ayyan, the old 
Pradhani, was at that time confined in his 
own house and kept in safe custody ; hut on 
the 12th day in the dark half of Asivija 
guards wore sot on the Raja in his palace ; 
and the dalavai summoned the old Pradhani 
Vonkatapati Ayyan, his son and others, to his 
house and told them that though they and the 
Raja were as uncles and son-in-law, they and 
the Raja had resolved to kill each other, but 
that he need not trouble himself about what 


1 10th Kdrttigai, Yura. 
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would come to pass, or take any part in it; 
lie reminded him that ho had served as 
Pradhani under his younger brother, to whom 
[the former Raja] at the time of his death had 
entrusted his welfare, so that he became one 
of his household, when he had not even eonjee 
to drink, and under such protection had 
become Pradhani of Mysore and the master of 
lakhs. Besides this some time after the former 
Raja’s death, when ho had been desired to 
retain the office of Pradhani, ho had refused, 
but had still been suffered to enjoy his grants 
of land and other property, so that he should 
not have proved a sinner against God. 
Vonkatapati Ayyan replied that that was all 
true, but that his master had sent for him 
and told him half a dozen times that as Nandi 
Raja wanted to put an end to him, ho must be 
seized and kept in prison, that ho was bound 
to do as he was desired, inasmuch as he had 
eaten the Raja’s food, and that that was why 
he had acted thus. On hearing this, Devaraja 
Udaiyar replied, “You served not the Raja 
but my younger brother Nandi Raja who was 
Sarvadhikari. At the time of the [former 
Raja's] death, he entrusted you to me and 1 
protected you. So you as my man should 
have told me what your master said when he 
consulted you instead of acting as you did.” 
Thus Yenkatapati Avyan, the former Pradhani, 
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and liis wife were chained and imprisoned in 
Manvallidrug, and liis son and his son-in-law 
in ;another drug the name of which is 
unknown. His brother-in-law and hi$ wife 
were imprisoned in Kapaldrug. Thus all his 
people were imprisoned, and their houses and 
property, gardens, inam villages, etc., were 
given to Nandi Raja. Three or four days 
later, people were allowed to go in and out of 
the palace ; but his master the Raja feared 
what might happen to him ; and certain 
jemadars, officials, merchants and others 
concerned in this affair also feared, and the 
whole town was alarmed. Day and night 
burnt with terror at the thought of bciug 
falsely accused, not knowing what might 
happen. All this happened a month ago, 
but I dohiot know what has happened since. 
If the time had been fortunate such things 
would not have happened in the Raja’s palace 
in the town. It is a sign of ill-fortune ; there 
are no limits to what is said by the people of 
Soringapatam and the Mysore country. It is 
sixteen days since any news or travellers came 
thence. Thus disturbances reign even in the 
palace, one seeking to slay another. What the 
astrologer Sitarama formerly said has come to 
pass and we shall see what will happen. 
Venkatanaranappa Ayyan then said that lie 
Avould go to Yilliyanallur Gaily to-mor io\\, 




leave saying tliat he wanted two pieces of 
broadcloth. . 

Wednesday , December 3S —This morning 
Kasturi Bangayyan (Turaiyur Papu Beddi’s 
vakil) paid liis respects to the Governor when 
ho was walking up and down. The Governor 
told me to ask him what he had come for. He 
said that lie had been sent with a letter 
congratulating the Governor on his receiving 
the title of Azam-ud-daulali, with the Jcalc/i, 
sanpk’ch, dress of honour and other presents 
from Salabat Jang. The Governor refused 
to receive the letter . as the Turaiyur Boddi 
had treated M. Tilly, the officer, and 50 
soldiers disrespectfully, refusing to receive 
either them or his letter. I mentioned this 
matter to Kasturi Bangayyan, to learn his 
opinion, so that I might report it to the 
Governor. But h5 replied, ‘"What can ho done ? 
He 2 has not more than one head that he should 
disobey the Governor, so let my message be 
heard.’ The Governor however still refused 
to hear him. and went in after talking to 
M. Saubinet for about an hour. I went to my 
office in the flower-garden. 

Saturday , December 6 S' —This morning 
M. Guillard said, ‘ I want to visit Kadapaltkam 

1 21st Kdritif/ai, Yura. - $.e., the Turaiyftr poligar. 

3 24tli KMtigai , Yuva y 
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and Madurantakam for nine or ten days. So 
write to your amaldars there to get mo plenty 
of birds and game.’ I replied, ‘ I knew you 
were going there, so I have already written for 
you to be supplied with plenty of fruit and 
hunting. I have also ordered you to be receiv¬ 
ed with all respect.’ lie thanked me much. 

M. Boyelleau said that he was going to 
Chidambaram and I replied to him as I had to 
M. Guillard. M. Cornet said that he was also 
oroing thither and I said the same to him 
also. 1 ^ 

M. Miran then asked me about Alisapak- 
kam. I said the fault lay with Guntur Von- 
katachala Chctti, who had promised that ho 
himself would come and settle the matter. 

The Brahmans then brought a list to M. 
Barthelemy, etc., showing that 52 bales had 
been packed, so that, including the 42 bales on 
hand, the number was 94. Thgn all dispersed. 

Afterwards a peon came and said that the 
Governor wanted me. When I wont, lie read to 
me a letter from the commandant of Vriddha- 
chalam saying that two Company’s sepoys and 
25 troopers had reached Tittagudi, and asked 
mo about them. 1 replied, ‘ When I reported 
this matter, you said you would write ordering 
them to be seized on the first opportunity. I 


1 These three were going to inspect the state of the revenue. 
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have heard nothing fresh. Although wo try 
to avoid disputes, the English have seized the 
Tittagudi country and are causing disturb¬ 
ances. So we should act suitably. ’ The Gover¬ 
nor told me to write to my amaldars there to 
find out how many there were and how many 
should bo despatched against thcln. I agreed. 

1 then said, 4 Ayyan Sastri forced his way 
in to me, besides sending several people to me 
on his behalf, to secure my forgiveness and 
protection. lie then settled his accounts for 
51,000 and odd rupees in the presence of Sungu 
Sesliachala Cliotti, Guntur Yenkat&chala 
Chctti, Karanapuram Tiruppali Cliotti and 
Kandal Guruvappa Cliotti giving a note fixing 
the instalments to bo paid this year, and he is 
to pay now 50,000 rupees including the old 
balance. I took the signatures of the wit¬ 
nesses to both the documents; and it was 
agreed that he should become amaldar on his 
furnishing personal security, that I should 
appoint my own men as tahsildar and account¬ 
ant to collect revenue and receive live per 
cent, like those who furnish cash security, 
while he should be responsible for any profit 
or loss. An agreement has thus been made 
and he has paid 80,000 rupees which I have 
delivered to M. Guillard. He has promised to 
pay the balance of 20,000 rupees in four or five 
days, and send the tdranam chits to-morrow. 

51 
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Here are translations of the papers with all 
details about the dates of payment, and of the 
paper given last year, agreeing to pay 51,000 
and odd rupees whenever demanded. , v When 
the Europeans formerly had the renters under 
them, they said that they had lost 1J lakhs of 
rupees. M. Very stood surety for the Wandi- 
wash country with this Sastri as renter ; M. 
Solminiac was surety for Gingcc with Narana 
Sastri ; and they wrote that they had borrow¬ 
ed 10,000 rupees in excess. "When I told you 
that all this was false and that I would prove 
it, you did not believe me until Ayyan Sastri 
had settled the Wandiwash affair. Narana 
Sastri is making proposals about Gingee and 
it will be settled in two days, when I will give 
[? the amount]. The same is the case with 
the other European sureties. As you are 
dealing with this carefully, falsehood cannot 
succeed but' the truth will appear. After 
saying all this, I gave him my French represent¬ 
ation. After reading the three papers, he 
asked mo if it was true that the Wandiwash 
affair had been settled as I had written. I 
said that it had boon settled in the presence 
of four witnesses who had signed to it. The 
Governor then asked if I did not know that 
the Europeans had given him their names. 
‘ What further proof is needed ? ’ I asked, ‘ can 
any one doubt what ho has seen ? ’ To this, 
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the Governor replied that he would speak 
to me again after the Gingee affair had been 
ettlcd. ‘ Very good,’ I replied. 

I then reported that Muhammad ’Ali Klian 
had agreed to accept 2,40,000 rupees from 
Yachama Nayakkan 1 and two lakhs from 
Damrulwa 2 inclusive of darbar 'expenses and 
a lakh and a half from the Raja of Karveti 3 
which sums are to be paid at Madras by the 
sowcars ; that he was marching against the 
other poligars ; and that Murtaza ’Ali Khan 
had agreed to pay Muhammad ’Ali Khan a 
lakh of rupees, supplying him with 500 mili¬ 
tary and 200 horse. I then wont to the sorting - 
godown. 

Tuesday , December 0. —At about half-past 
seven this morning, I went to the Fort. After 
visiting the parade ground, where the Europe¬ 
ans were drilling, the Governor returned homo 
at eight, and went upstairs, accompanied by 
the officers. I paid my respects. Two English 
officers on their way from Madras to Fort St. 
David also visited the Governor. When they 
had taken leave, the Governor asked a certain 
person from these parts (his name I do not 
know) where the Nana was. He replied, 4 Ho 
is at Poona preparing to attack Salabat Jang. 


2 The Kalabasti poligar. 
4 27 (It Kdrttigai , Yum. 


1 The Venkatagiri poligar. 

3 Or Bommar a japalaiyam. 
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Eaghoba and Mulhari Eao Holkar are march¬ 
ing from Delhi with 60,000 horse and the Nana 
is waiting for their arrival. EaghojiBhonsla’s 
son and Kanoji Bhonsla are halting , v witli 
40,000 horse on the banks of the Kistna, mean¬ 
ing to attack Savanur, Bankapuram and 
Mysore and settle affairs in the Carnatic.’ 
The Governor replied that the talk of the 
Nana’s attacking Salabat Jang was false, but 
that ho had ordered the letters to bo translated 
into French and that he would decide what 
should bo done afterwards. He then told the 
Nana s man to go, so lie took leave, and I wont 
to m y office in the flower-garden. 

The Srirangam Brahmans report that they 
havo received letters saying that M. Flacourt 
sent 50 sepoys to the house of an Achariyar 
(whoso name I do not know), and that these 
men seized and beat him, stole some money, 
and ravished the women, so that all classes of 
Brahmans and others—10,000 persons in all — 
assembled together, closed the temples of Sri- 
rangam, and Jambukeswaram and mounted 
on the c/opurams, whereon M. Flacourt fled. 

Fricla //, December 12 }—A peon came and 
said that the Governor wanted me, so I wont 
upstairs. Muhammad Kamal’s son and his 
son-in-law named Saivid Husain wrote to 
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Muhammad ’All Klian that they woro bringing 
their families and that ho should ho pleased to 
forgive their father’s faults and bestow ground 
on which to build a tomb for him. Muham¬ 
mad ’xYli Khan replied inviting him to come. 
These letters have been intercepted and the 
head-peon brought the bearer and the letters 
to the Governor, who sent for mo and Mada- 
nanda Pandit, gave us 14 or 15 letters and told 
us to interpret them. Tlio lottors mention 
their deposit of money at Madras and 
Mylaporc, their bringing their families, their 
request of a parwana from Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan, the replies written to Saivid Fattoli 
Khan, etc., nohlos with Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan, and the latter’s cowle permitting them 
to come, and their letter to their agents there. 
Madananda Pandit read those letters and I 
interpreted them. They say that they have 
resolved to depart and join Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan, that Husain the mahout has troubled 
them unjustly about Hasan-ud-din Khan’s 
duos as if the money wore in their hands, 
but that Hasan-ud-din Khan’s adopted son 
Btiqir Miyan, assisted them, undertaking the 
responsibility, that the matter has been 
referred to arbitrator's and will bo .settled, 
that for these reasons they are resolved to 
depart and that a parwana from Muhammad 
’ Ali Khan should be sent to the amaldar of 

; • v 
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Tirupati to provide 20 pagodas for building a 
tomb over the body of Muhammad Kamal, 
together with ten cawnies of land as inain. 
When the Governor had heard all this, ho said 
that the Muhammadan must be brought to¬ 
morrow or the day after, after being ques¬ 
tioned and receiving 25 stripes, but till then 
ho must be kept under close guard and this 
matter was not to be revealed to anybody. It 
was then half-past twelve. The Governor 
took back the letters and wo came away. 

I well know that because Madananda 
Pandit has received kindness from Muhammad 
KamaPs son, he concealed certain facts when 
reading the letters. When it was written 
that he would set out with his family on 
the first opportunity, Madananda Pandit add¬ 
ed that he would do so with the permission of 
the Governor. Again when ho read the pass¬ 
age about money, he added goods and women’s 
cloths with other deviations. But although I 
know that ho was doing this, I said nothing, 
for, as the proverb says, 4 Water always stands 
in a pit.’ 

Sunday, December Ik. 1 —Whan the Governor 
had returned to the Fort from church at half- 
past eight this morning, I went and paid my res- 
pects. The Srirangam Brahmans presented a 
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petition complaining that M. Flacourt at 
Srirangam had sent guards to carry off four 
women from Nadamuni Achariyar’s house. 
The Governor read this and gave it to M. 
Barthelemy, who also read it. I think they 
have resolved to recall him. I then went to 
my office in the flower-garden. 

Considering the dishonour brought upon 
the town by the injustice here, I do not think 
the town Avill prosper. When Arcot, Trichino- 
poly, Madras, Mysore, Tanjore, etc., countries 
were ruined, similar ill-deeds had been done 
with consequent disturbances. In times of 
prosperity justice is done and the ruler is 
obeyed, as I have seen with my own eyes. 
But now perceiving what takes place here and 
in the countries belonging to it, I fear what 
may happen. In fidelity and piety I pray that 
God Avill protect the toAvn. But avIio can resist 
fate ? 

Wednesday, December 17 .'—I paid my res¬ 
pects to M. Leyrit the Governor at the Fort at 
half-past seven this morning, Avitli others, qnd 
I mentioned the sorting of unbleached cloth. 

I then reported as folloAvs :—The old poligar 
of Turaiyur Avas Papu Beddi’s elder brother’s 
son ; lie fled to Udaiyarpalaiyam where he 
collected an army to attack Papu Itcddi. Our 


1 Oth Afar gal Yura, 
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commandant, M. Tilly, who was camping out¬ 
side the Turaiyur limits with 50 soldiers, sent 
to Srirangam for reinforcements from M. 
Medere on perceiving that Papu Reddi had 
marched out with his army. The French 
captured Turaiyur on the night of Friday, 
December 12. Papu Reddi’s son who was 
poligar has fled, as well as Papu Reddi who 
had marched out. M. Tilly has written to, the 
old poligar who had gone to LTdaiyarpalaiyam, 
and I hear that ho will he installed in the fort 
of Turaiyur. The Governor said, this news 
was true and that he had hoard the same. 
When M. Barthclomy and others had gone 
away, I took leave and wont to my office in 
the flower-garden. 

Thursday , December 18 }—At eight o’clock 
this morning, I went to the Fort when the 
Governor received Salabat .Tang’s letter, scaled 
with his seal and brought by Shaikh ’Abd-ul- 
rahman and Husain the mahout, along with 
Salabat .Tang’s presents. Salabat Jang lias 
written that they were bringing elephants, 
which must be fetched in. I had inquired 
into his business by arbitrators, and found 
that money was due to him, which must 
be paid. When I reported this, the Gover¬ 
nor replied that they would not go away 


1 7th Morgali, Yura. 






without their money, and asked what should 
he done if they proved obstinate. I said that 
the matter must be arranged by fear or the 
four kinds of conduct 1 . The Governor said that 
he had done his best and that he did not know 
what more could be done. 

The Governor gave me French drafts of the 
letters to bo written to Salabat Jang and 
Haidar Jang. The contents of Salabat Jang’s 
letter are as follows :—‘ After your becoming 
master of the Deccan subahs. you strove hard 
to help the Padshah in his affairs, whereat the 
Padshah was pleased to give you the title of 
Madar-ul-mulk 2 to the joy of all. I am con¬ 
stantly praying that God may bless you with 
prosperity and health ; I rejoice at your receiv¬ 
ing that title ; and I congratulate you, myself, 
and your people.’ Thus a congratulatory Per¬ 
sian letter was written to Salabat Jang on 
account of the valorous title of Madar-ul-mulk 
bestowed on him by the Padshah. 

The contents of Coja Qalandar Khan Haidar 
Jang’s letter are as follows :—‘ I have learnt 
from M. Pussy’s letter of your assistance of the 
French and your helping them in times of 
difficulties. May God keep you on our side 
and not change your mind. I also will behave 
to your satisfaction.’ The Governor told me 

t _ ' _ 

1 See note 2, p. 144 supra. 
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to write in Persian these letters of compliments. 
Saying I would do so, I received the French 
drafts and had the letters written by Mada- 
nanda Pandit. They were then sealed and 
given to M. Chevreau. 

Friday , December 19 }—At half-past seven 
this morning, I meant to visit the Second, 
but was told that he had gone to his new gar- 
den. I went therefore to the Fort and visited 
the Governor. He said that he was writing- 
letters to M. Pussy and Salabat Jang and 
asked me if there was any news about Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan of Arcot. I replied, ‘The 
present Muhammadan month is Rabi-ul-aw- 
wal, on the, 2nd of which month, correspond¬ 
ing with December 7th, the English flag at 
Arcot was pulled down and Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan’s flag was hoisted. The fort has been 
named Muhammad Nur 1 2 and a salute of 21 
guns was fired. It was proclaimed by beat of 
tom-tom throughout the Arcot army that 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan should henceforward 
be called Umdat-ul-mulk Siraj-ud-daulali 
Bahadur Dilawar Jang, and that all who failed 
to do so should be fined.’ The Governor asked 
if this was true, or whether any one had 
given him the title or whether he had assumed 

1 67// MdrfjaU , Yura. 

2 Arcot is known among Muhammadans as either Muhammadpfir 
or Dar-un-nhr, 
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it himself. I replied, ‘ Only yesterday Salabat 
.Jang wrote complaining that although the 
Suhah of Arcot belonged to M. Duploix, the 
English and Muhammad ’All Khan had seized 
the country, and were collecting peshkash, 
etc., from the poligars and killcdars. Yachama 
Nayakkan and Damalwar have.settled for 2J 
lakhs of rupees each and Bommaraja of Kar- 
vetira japalaiyam for a lakh of pagodas ; but it 
is uncertain whether their countries are worth 
so much. The killedar of Yellorc has paid a 
lakh of rupees, and sent assistance. The killo- 
dar of Satghar has settled for 50,000 rupees. 
Since he has collected those sums without 
complaint, who can complain of his title ? Does 
he not know this ? Therefore he behaves thus. 
Ho seems to be one who behaves calmly and 
discreetly, without precipitation. I believe 
this is because the Marathas are strong enough 
to establish or overthrow the Padshah. The 
Nana has seized Salabat Jang’s countries 
so that only part of the Hyderabad country 
remains in his possession, but even there ho 
cannot keep order, for ho has no money to 
pay the army and has to wink at much. The 
Nawab of Cuddapah is seizing some country ; 
Morari Rao has seized the country belonging 
to Coja Namat-ul-lah Khan, the subahdar of 
Adoni, with its dependencies and killas, and 
the Coja has either fled or been made prisoner. 
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Yet at such a time lie 1 remains quiet and 
seizes no countries. Moreover when the 
English have recalled their people, he said that 
ho would entertain those who were wiping 
to serve him for six or seven rupees, and about 
3,000 match-lock-people did so. 1 hear that 
the day Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s flag was 
hoisted at Arcot, the English flags at the forts 
of Ivaveripakkam and Timiri and at the 
Moghul’s posts were also pulled down, and his 
flair was hoisted instead.’ The Governor 
asked if all this was true. I replied that that 
was Avhat had been written. Thereon ho told 
me to write it out in French. I did aeoord- 
ingly. 

A letter was written to M. Bussy about the 
Padshah’s granting to Salabat Jang the 
valorous title of Madar-ul-mulk, with a dress 
of honour, etc., concerning which tho 

Governor had written a . French letter of 
compliment to Salabat Jang and [ 

]• 

Saturday , December 27 . 2 —I went to the 
Governor this morning and paid my respects. 
There is a village called Nagalpakkam in the 
Karunguli country. When a ryot was pulling 
down an old wall to build a new one, he found 
a small vessel containing 1,500 copper cash 




J i.e . Muhammad ’Alt. 
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buried in the earth. The other ryots reported 
this to the officer in charge oi ! treasure who 
showed the vessel to M. du Rocher at Madu- 
rantakam, and presented a mahzar attested by 
the accountant, the deshmukh and others. 
Muttu Vcnkatarama Eeddi put the find in 
a vessel which lie sealed up and, sent with a 
cadjan letter to dubasli Ella Pillai, the renter 
of the village under M. Very, the monigar. 
Muttu Vcnkatarama Ecddi’s man, Yegnam 
Pattar and dubash Ella Pillai brought the 
pot to my house and reported the matter. I 
told them to wait upstairs with it at the 
Goumertiement and not to touch the seal. After 
the cloth had been examined. I went upstairs 
at ten o’clock and paid my respects to the 
Governor in his room, placing the sealed vessel 
before him and reporting the matter to him. 
lie broke the seal, emptied the vessel, and 
found the copper cash crusted over and the 
inscription unreadable. He told mo ,to clean 
the coins, so that the inscription might be 
read, and then report wliat it was. So I 
ordered the coins to be put into the pot again 
and taken to my house to be cleaned with 
tamarind. 

Ho then said, ‘ Two Persian letters came 
yesterday from Vijayarama Raja ; I think 
one of them is for you and the other for me ; 
see if it is so.’ As the letters wore in Persian, 
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T could not road them, so I called Madananda 
Pandit, who was outside, and told him to 
read the addresses. He did so and said that 
one was addressed to me and the other to Pir 
Muhammad who had come here from Gan jam. 
The Governor then told me to report my 
letter. I told Madananda Pandit to read it in 
the Governor’s presence. lie did so ; it is as 
follows :—‘ I rejoiced at your letter asking me 
to send to Nawab Azam-ud-daulali Bahadur 
Rustum Jang a letter of compliment with 
nazars on his accession as Governor of Pondi- 
chery. As you wrote thus for my welfare, I 
will after due deliberation send, if you so 
order, by a hired vessel, head-dresses suitable 
to his name. Bo pleased to deliver them to him, 
read my letters to him, and explain all matters. 
Send me also letters of recommendation to 
M. Bussy, otherwise called Umdat-ul-mulk, 
about my mansab jaghir, and to Shaikh 
Ibrahim, together with powder, shot, flints 
and two or three cannon.’ I interpreted the 
letter to the Governor, as Madananda Pandit 
read it. The Governor said he would write 
to M. Moracin to supply him with powder, shot, 
etc., and give letters of recommendation to 
M. Bussy and Shaikh Ibrahim. I agreed that 
that should bo done. He then asked who 
Shaikh Ibrahim was. I replied, ‘ Shaikh 
Ibrahim came with Shaikh Hasan from Mahe. 
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After ’Abd-ul-rahman’s coming, lie was 
removed and put to trouble ; but M. Dupleix 
then appointed liim sardar of 500 foot and 300 
horse under me on my recommendation. He 
was subsequently given the title of Nawab, a 
mansab of 5,000 horse, the Fish standard and 
other marks of honour ; when lie was sent to 
Itajalimundry and Ellore, lie thought, there¬ 
fore, that he was like a nawab sent by Salabat 
Jang. You well know the present state of 
things.’ The Governor said that, when ho 
was at Malic, he had known Shaikh Hasan, 
Shaikh ’Abd-ul-raliman and Shaikh Ibrahim, 
when they could not live as well as a cooly, 
but that now these men were worth lakhs and 
called themselves nawabs. Thus he spoke of 
them for about an hour. 

The Governor then said that he had hoard 
nothing of Muhammad ’Alt Khan and his 
present relations with the English. I replied 
that since I had reported to him last, I had 
heard that Muliammed ’All Khan had been 
very sick. 

The Governor then said, ‘ I hear that 
a certain Brahman has gone from here to 
Clietpattu. Who is lie, and who sent him ? ’ 
I replied that he had been sent by the 
Governor’s order but that, as ho had not be¬ 
haved properly, he had been recalled, as I had 
reported. The Governor told me again to 
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enquire and let him know by whom he was 
sent. I said I would do so. 

The Governor then told me ho had received 
a letter from the commandant of Yriddlia- 
chalam saying that as the Udaiyar’s people had 
driven off the cattle from the Yriddhachalam 
country, ho had written severely to the Uclai- 
yar, and had seized cattle in retaliation. 
‘ That’s right,’ I replied, ‘ for otherwise they 
would certainly not keep quiet; some foot 
and horse should bo sent into their jungles to 
alarm them. As for, the Tittagudi affair,’ 1 
added, ‘ troops should bo sent to capture the 
place, otherwise they will not keep quiet, as I 
formerly wrote in French. You agreed that 
it should be done. Let it be done now.’ — ‘ I 
will do as you say,’ the Governor replied. 

Sunday, December 2H } — This morning M. 
Saubinet and others took lea,vc of the Governor 
and set out for Yilliyanallur, as to-day has 
been chosen as ap auspicious day for conse¬ 
crating the walls of the new-built fort, 
christening it, and hoisting the flag. I took 
leave of the Governor and went to my office 
in the flower-garden. 

This afternoon a letter was received from 
Manga Pillai, amaldar of Yilliyanallur, saying 
that the fort had been christened and the flag 
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hoisted under a salute of 21 guns, but that, as 
a gun went off before the European who 
cleaned it out and inserted the powder could 
get away, as he was still standing at its mouth, 
ho was severely burnt, and carried off dying- 
in a cot-palanldn to Pondichery. People say 
that, as this evil omen occurred when the flag 
was hoisted over the fort, the guns were fired, 
and a festival hold for the first time, thus 
occasioning a human sacrifice, none can toll 
what may happen. 

I heard to-day that Venkatanarayanappa 
Ayyan, the Mysore vakil, who has come back 
from Yilliyanallur after staying there three 
days, visited Papayya Pillai’s where he con¬ 
ferred with Madananda Pandit and others and 
wrote a letter to Mysore which was sent off 
last night; and I. hear that other vain talk 
took place. I think this is because Nandi 
Raja had promised to give M. and Mmo. 
Duplcix a certain sum every year; and Papayya 
Pillai has spread a rumour that M. Dupleix is 
coming back, making much of it, and declaring 
that the country will bo given back to him. 
He is going about writing accounts of the 
revenue and conversing with many. I think 
ho has written about this in hopes of getting- 
money to bo distributed among his friends ; I 
suppose this is why he has written to Deva- 
raja U&aiy&r and Nandi Raja, for I know that, 
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saying that Madame had promised to give 
18,000 rupees to Madananda Pandit in the 
Tirupati affair, and that Yenkatanarayanappa 
Ayyan and Madananda Pandit received the 
sum which they shared equally. Probably 
for the same reason they have written again 
about the affair they know of. I write 
accordingly. 

Mysore Yenkatanarayanappa Ayyan who 
has come back after staying four days at 
Yilliyanallur, visited me this evening, and 
returned to Yilliyanallur. Everything will 
be known in seven or eight days. 

There is also news that a letter has been 
brought to-day by a harkara from Chetpattu 
replying to Papayya Pillai’s letter sent by a 
Brahman ten days ago to Zuhur Muhammad 
Khan, killcdar of Chetpattu. This confirms 
the suspicion which the Governor mentioned 
yesterday. I must see what happens, before 
reporting to the Governor. 

Monday , December 29} —I hear that Koneri 
Nayakkan, vakil of Venkatacliala Roddi, 
younger brother of Kunnayyan, old poligar of 
Turaiyur, visited M. Leyrit the Governor by 
means of M. du Bausset, with presents of a 
laced dress of honour and a turra set with 
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precious stones in order to secure the poligar - 
ship for Venkatachala Ecddi, this month and 
the removal of Papu Eeddi’s son ; they went 
away after discussing various affairs. I also 
hear that Venkatachala Eeddi (Kunnayyan’s 
younger brother) is at Udaiyarpalaiyam 
whence as soon as the money matter is settled, 
he is to be taken and installed as poligar; ho 
is therefore busy about the money. 

Tuesday, December 30 }—At half-past seven 
this morning, I went to the Fort, and paid my 
respects to the Governor. 1 reported that, on 
receipt of news at Arcot of Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan’s illness, his mother had left for camp, 
that Sampati Kao had departed to Madras as 
his hands and legs had swollen so that there 
was no hope of his recovery ; that the English 
flag would bo hoisted at Arcot on Sunday; but 


that Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s flag hoisted on 
the 2nd of Eabi-ul-awwal was still flying. ; 
and that Guruva Kaja, the chief minister of 


Kar vetiraj apalaiy am and Uyyal Seshachala 
Nayakkan, poligar of certain villages in the 
Karunguli and Chingleput countries, had died. 

The Governor at once went downstairs 
with M. [Sau]binet to examine accounts in 
M. Bourquenoud’s and M. Cornet’s offices. I 
went to my office in the flower-garden. 


1 10 th Margali. Yum. 


> 
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(See above, pages 228 and 241.) 

O 

Letter from Amanda Rang a Pill a i to 
M. De Leyrit, March 29, 1755. 

Monseigneur, M. Godeheu s’etant informe de quelle 
fa9on les Malabars employes au service de la Compagnie se 
comportaient dans les emplois dont ils etaient charges, efc 
ayant reconnu par les informations qu’il en a fait qu’ils y 
commettaient des abus tres prejudiciables aux interets de la 
Compagnie, parcequ’ils s’etaient soustraits depuis 1751 de 
l’obligation ou ils ont ete de tous terns de venir faire rapport 
au Courtier de ce qui concerne chacun leur district, fit 
assembler le 2 Janvier dernier dans le Gouvernement les 
marchands, paliagars, et autres Malabars employes au service 
de la Compagnie et leur declara qu’il entendait et pretendait 
que doresnavant ils eussent a venir chaque jour faire leur 
rapport, comme cela s’etait pratique au terns de Mr. Martin 
et continue sous le Gouvernement de ses successeurs. Ils 
s’y sont conformes pendant le terns que reste Mr. Godeheu, 
mais depuis son depart ils s’en sont dispenses et n’appro- 
chent point de moy. Viniagan, ecrivain des depenses 
journalieres de la Compagnie, a fait revenir de Cheringan un 
nomine Moutaye, ecrivain principal de l’armee, parcequ’il ne 
pouvait pas se prefer aux mauvaises manoeuvres qu’il lui 
conseillait de faire, et l’a garde chez lui en prison l’espace de 
trois mois, et a mis le scelle dans sa maison sur tous ses 
effets, et non content de cette violence lui a fait souffrir les 
chatiments les plus injurieux et les traitements les plus 
indignes. Moutaye, qui savait par 1’ experience et qui 
prevoyait bien la fa$on rigoureuse dont en userait a son 
egard Viniagan,. se munit en partant de Cheringan d’une 
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lettre pour Mr. Gotlcheu de Mr. Maissin, commandant alors, 
qu’il fit remettre avec une requete par laquelle il lui 
rondrait compte de la conduite de Viniagan, qui continua de 
le maltraiter de plus en plus> ce qui obligea l’oncle de 
Moutaye de presenter aussi requete a Mr. Godehcu qui me l’a 
remit et me chargca de faire lcs informations sur les griefs 
dont Yiniagan etait accuse. En consequence je le fis venir 
avec Moutaye pour les interroger. Yirliagan voyant que 
Moutaye le cliargeait me tira a part et me pria instamment 
de voubir bien le menager, en ajoutant qn’il m’en marque- 
rait sa reconnaisance. Mais je n’y eus aucun regard et j’en 
fis mon rapport a Mr. Godeheu, qui me remit la requete qui 
lui avait ete presentee, aussi que cello de[ — ]qu’il a syu par ses 
intrigues destituer de son employ, et m’ordonna de garder 
cliez moy Moutaye jusqu’a votre arrivee, Monseigneur, pour 
vous rendre compte de cette affaire, en me disant qu’il voyait 
que la Compagnie etait volee impunement avec d’autant plus 
de peine qu’etant sur le point de son depart il ne pouvait 
sevir coniine il convenait contre Viniagan, mais qu’il etait 
persuade que vous ne manqueries pas d’approfondir a fond 
toutes ses malversations, etant surprenant qu’un ecrivain 
comrne lui qui n’a jamais fait aucun commerce soit devenu 
riche de lacs de roupies dans l’espace de trois ans qu’il a 
cette emploi, qui demontre manifestement qu’il a leze 
fortement la Compagnie dans sa gestion s Quelques jours 
apres le depart de Mr. Godeheu Viniagan de son autorite 
privee envoya prendre de force cliez moy Moutaye par 
quatre cipayes, J’en fus aussitot porter mes plaintes a Mr. 
Barthelemy, qui etait dans la chambre de Conseil avec 
Mr. Boyelleau, et lui represen tay que puisque Mr. Godeheu 
m avait ordonne de garder Moutaye cliez moy, il ne conven¬ 
ait pas qu’etant par ma charge et a tons egards superieur a 
Viniagan qui n’est que Ecrivain de la Caisse il agit avec de 
par exiles violences ; sur mes representations Mr. Barthelemy 
lui ordonna de venir me faire des excuses et le men ay a de 
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Ini donner lc cliabonc si doresnavant il tombait en pareilles 
fantes, mais je le remerciai et Ini dis que j’etais sufisament 
satisfait de la semonce qu’il venait de lui faire. 


Viniagan voyant que ses raisons n’ayaient point ete 
ecoutees en cette occasion usa de stratageme, en [ )/ avec 

le dobacliy de Mr. Barthelemy, qui de concert avec lui 
inventa vraysemblablement des pretextes qui le determine- 
rent trois jours apres de faire mettre Moutaye au cacliot, oil 
il est encore, sans m’avoir fait l’honneur de m’en prevenir, 
quoiqu’il n’ignorait pas que Mr. Godeheu 1 avait laisse a ma 
garde et m’avait ordonne de vous informer de cette affaire. 

J’aurais cru que Mr. Barthelemy se serait content de 
donner cette satisfaction ii Viniagan, mais j’ai ete surpris que 
n’ignorant point les plaintes qui sont depuis longtems 
portees contre lui, il se soit porte aussi promptement 
malgre la recommandation de Chanda Saeb a le decorer en 
lui permettant de porter un rondel et d’entrer dans lc fort 
en pallanquin, honneur qui n’a ete accorde de tous les terns 
qu’au Courtier et que Mr. Dupleix, dont il a s?u captiver les 
bonnes graces, n 1 a jamais voulu lui confpici, quoiquil ail 
fait jouer tous les ressorts possibles pour l’obtenir. 

Les nommes Chamorayo, cy-devant avaldar de Vattalou 
et Balachetty d’intelligence avec le dobacliy de Mr. Barthe¬ 
lemy, lui portaient des plaintes contre le nomme Madavarayo ; 
il les renvoya devant moy pour lui faire rapport de leur 
discussion qui provenait d’un compte concernant Balachetty. 
Balachetty et ce dobacliy presumant bien <iue je ne manquei-ais 
pas de devoiler leurs manoeuvres previnrent par de faux rap¬ 
ports Mr. Barthelfemy qui fit mettre Madavarayo a la Chaudrie 
d’oii il envoya une requete a Mr. Godeheu ; par la requete il 
lui representait que Chamarayo de concert avec ce dobacliy 
s’etait fait payer d’un etat de cipayes dont ils avaient double 
le nombre et auxquels il etait du plusieurs mois sans cepen- 
dant avoir paye une partie de ceux qui y etaient denommes, 
ce qui est la cause qu’ils ont quitte notre service et ont pris 
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party avec Mirsaeb Gemidar de la forteresse d’Elavanasourt 
anjourdhui devenu notre ennemi. 

Mr. Godeheu me donna ordre de m’en informer ; en 
consequence je fis venir Chamarayo qui m’avoiia le fait; j’en 
rendis compte a Mr. Godeheu qui n’ayant point le terns' 
d’examiner cette affaire me chargea de vous en faire mon 
rapport; ensuite Madavarayo et Chamarayo s’etant reconcilies 
ensemble par l’entremise de Balachetty et de (So doMchy, et 
ayant fait de connivence snr la paye des cipayes de doubles 
employs dont je vous fournirai des preuves, ont trouve le 
secret d’obtenir le poste de commandants des cipayes tant de 
cavallerie que d’infanterie a Elavanasourt; en outre, je vous 
previens, Monseigneur, qu’ils sont redevables chacuns suivant 
les comptes de Papiapoulle de 150 ou 200 mil roupies qu’il 
convieiulrait de faire rentrer dans la Caisse de la Compagnie ; 
Mr. Barthelemy s?ait parfaitement bien que Mr. Godeheu 
qui avait assigne la paye des cipayes sur les revenus de la 
Province avait ordonne pour empecher ces abus a Mr. De 
Larche q u i regissait cy-devant de certifier chaque mois les 
ctats, et que depuis qu’il m’a adjuge les fermes de cette 
province, il me l’a enjoint aussi, mais cette ordre n’a plus 
eu lieu, ce qui est bien prejudiciablc aux interets de la Com¬ 
pagnie, parceque les cipayes n’etant plus payes comme 
auparavant dans chaque aldee ou ils sont postes, ne se 
mettent guere en devoir de donner main forte aux avaldars 
- nd ^ occasion le requiert et meme se portent ]ilus 
vo on tiers a proteger l’liabitant qui no demande pas mieux 

troii V g 1U<leP leS puyemens ‘1'i’il doit faire an fermier qui se 
fondf 6 Pai CG moyen em,)ai ' ass c pour accelerer la rentree des 

Mi . Godeheu m’ayant charge d’examiner lesyaffaires’de 
apiapoulle et de ses agents, ainsi que de celle de Parama- 

K toutesfo'° Ul0nna ^ Mr ‘ ^ onpil ^ me les envoyer, sousiescorte 
p „ ° 1S 6t quant es je les demanderais ; j’envoyai ehercher 
oandan, mais Mr. Goupil me fit dire qu’il n’avait ordre 





quo do m’envoyer Papiapoulle et ses agents ; j’en avertisse Mr. 
Godeheu qni recidiva ses ordres pour m’envoyer aussi 
Paramanandan qui vint a la maison et apres l’avoir interroge 
sur los faits dont j’avais connaissance et qu’il ne put desa- 
*vouer, il me pria de vouloir bien par ma mediation le Oliver 
des chatimens qu’il meritait; j’en lis egaleinent mon rapport 
a Mr. Godeheu qui me donna ordre de vous en informer a 
votre arrivee. 

Viniagan, Chamarayo et Paramanandan aprehendant avec 
raison les rigueurs de la justice, m’ont fait des ofires consi¬ 
derables pour m’engager a deguiser leurs fautes ; Viniagan 
voyant que Moutaye le chargeait quand je, 1’interroge me tira 
apart et promit de me donner 20 mil roupies ; Chamarayo 
m’envoya Balachetty et Crinvasarao m’offrir 10 mil roupies ; 
Paramanandan de son cote aussi me promit 20 mil roupies 
pour le payement desquelles il me fit un billet cautionne par 
quatre personnes que j’ai entre les mains ; commo Mr. 
Godeheu etait extremement embarasse pour son depart et 
qu’il m’avait ordonne de vous rendre compte de toutes ces 
differentes affaires j’ai attendu votre arrivee pour vous en 
faire part. 

Mr. Godeheu, Mr. Dupleix, et Mrs. leurs predecesseurs 
sous les ordres desquels j’ai ete, m’ayant fait l’honneur de 
m’accorder leur estime et leur confiance, j’ai tout lieu de me 
flatter que vous voudriez bien me faire le meme faveur et 
avoir egard, Monseigneur, aux representations que j’ai 
l’honneur de vous faire dans le present memoire; mon 
unique motif n’etant que de vous prouver mon desinteresse- 
ment, mon zele a remplir mon devoir et acontribuer au bien 
de la service de la Compagnie dont les interets me sont 
chers. 

Je suis avec le plus profond respect, 

Mon seigneur, 

Votre tres humble et tres obeissant Serviteur, 
RANGAPPA. 


29 Mars, 1755 
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Gliazi-ud-din Khan, 23, 27, 97, 109, 156, 158, 371. 

Ghnlam Jlasul Khan, 94, 98. 

Gingee, 32, 35, 73, 75, 95, 98, 106, 107, 108, 143, 144, 148, 153, 155, 168, 
199, 200, 242, 274, 275, 298, 299, 306, 310, 345, 388, 402, 403. 

Goa, 369. 

Godeheu, Charles Robert, 1, 8, 9, 36, 38, 40, 41, 52, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 
62, 63, 66, 67, 70, 71, 78, 80, 81, 82, 83, 85, 86, 89, 90, 92, 93, 96, 97, 99, 
102, 104, 107, 108, 116, 117, 118, 120, 121, 130, 131. 132, 135, 143, 148, 

160, 167, 168, 169, 170, 175, 176, 177, 179, 183, 186, 196, 203, 204, 214 

216, 218, 226, 227, 230, 231, 232, 233, 236, 239, 240, 241, 242, 218, 249, 

250, 251, 252, 254, 256, 264, 265, 267, 269, 277, 278, 280, 281, 290, 295, 

298, 300, 302, 318, 320, 321, 331, 336, 339, 346, 347, 349, 355, 362, 363, 

367, 382, 387, 388, 389, 393, 420, 421, 422, 423, 424. 

Golconda, 157, 325. 

Gooty, 395. 

Gdp&lan&ranappa Ayyan, 66, 79. 

Gop&lasw&mi, 45, 190, 191, 192, 279, 280. 

Gopur&puram, 17. 

Goupil, M., 149, 211, 224, 244, 245, 263, 282, 283, 290, 300, 308, 309, 318, 
374, 392, 423. 

Govindan, 223. 

Gdvinda R&o, 324, 356, 357* 

G6vinda R&o, G&dnthi, 341. 

Gowliar Baba Khuddus B6g, 116, 117. 

Gramam, 345. 

Guillard, M., 38,116, 135, 148, 167, 168, 170, 171, 172, 174, 175, 178, 181, 
185, 186, 195, 197, 202, 217, 219, 231,244, 245, 246, 281, 306, 317, 356, 
892. 393, 399, 400, 401. 

Gulbarga, 157. 

Garnmdrti Ayyan, 208. 

Guruvappa Chetti, 144, 184, 260. 

Gumvappa Chetti, Kandill, 279, 355, 401. 

GuruvaR&jA, 419. 

Guyonnet, M., 7, 104. 

Haidar ’All Khan, 124, 125, 209. 

Haidar Jang, or Ooja Qalandar Khan Haidar Jang, 371, 409. 

Haidar Khan, 95, 98, 321,323, 347, 349, 356, 371. 
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Haidar Nayakkan, 318, 319. 
fiari Singh, 260. 

HaBan-ud-din KhAn, 26, 123, 124,126, 127, 149, 281, 341, 405. 

Hubert, M., 62, 201. 

Heron, Col., 68, 118, 119, 206. 

Hidayat Muhi-ud-diu Khan, see Muzaffar Jang. 

Himalaya, the, 5. 

Himmat Bahadtr Khan, 52. 

Hirasat Khdn, 129, 131, 139, 140. 

Hngli, 350. 

Hungary, 285. 

Husain or Husain KhAn (mahout), 25, 26, 280, 281, 341, 342, 405, 408. 
Husain Sahib, 38, 140, 300. 

Hyderabad, 54, 98, 180, 320, 341, 371, 380, :*81, 411. 

Hyder ’All Klian, 261. 

Imam Saliib, 38, 89, 128, 284, 290, 293, 305. 

India, 24, 136, 202. 

Innasi, 52, 66, 77. 

Irisappa Chetti, 7, 9. 

Iswara Ayyan, 55. 

Itta, M., 123. 


Jagannatli, 350. 

JambukSewaram, 292, 294, 295, 333, 404. 
Johannes, 213. 

Junkceylon, 315. 

KaohirAyanpAlniyam, 167, 168. 
Kadapakkam, 399. 

Kadappanattam, 340. 

K adattanad, 364. 

KAlaliasfci, 403. 

KalApSttai, 334. 

Kalavai, 3, 19. 

KalkuricUi, 167 , 168 , 169, 174, 345, 390. 
Kanakar&y a Mudali, 20, 164, 201, 213, 216. 

52. 125, 145, 179, 180, 239, 294. 
Kanda Pillai, 197, 280. 

Kandrach 6 ri, 142 
KangudaiyAyan, 175 , 

KanojiBh6nRla,*404. 

KApAldrng, 393 . 

Kapri, 352, 


> 

Karim Khan, 52, 



232, 234, 247, 249, 266, 
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Karunguli, 142, 143,163, 164, 169, 171, 173, 174, 181, 197, 204, 221, 222. 

254, 285, 326, 327, 412, 419. 

Karungulip&laiyam, 163, 221, 230. 

Karv&tirajapalaiyam, or KarvSti or Bommar&japtllaiyain, 299, 403,411, 419, 
Kaafrdri Rangayyan or Kasfrftri Rangappan, 95, 184, 267, 258, 263, 308, 
. 309, 399. A 

KftvSrip&kkam, 412. 

K61&r, 340. 

Kent (ship), 2. 

Kerjean, M. de, 52, 108. 

Khair-ud-diu Khan, 353, 

Kllaveli, 231. 

Kiliyanagar, 142. 

Killpatriok, Major, 68. 

Kistna, the (river), 138, 157, 178, 259, 325, 336, 404. 

Kodandarama Ayyan, 285. 

Kolar, 297. 

Kolastry, 327, 328. 

K61attanad, 328. 

Kolattdr, 142. 

Konamangalam, 288. 

KondiyAmpSttai, 41. 

Koneri N&yakkan, 418. 

Kon§ri Kao, 367, 391. 

Kottattu, 364, 365. 

Koyapakkam, 142. 

Krishnachari, or Krishnamach&ri, or Krishnappan, 31, 47, 66, 93, 223. 
Krishnappa, 47. 

Kriehnappan, 285. 

Krishna Rao, 98, 225. 

Kulanrlai, 7, 280, 312. 

Kmnbakonam, 138, 180. 

K'fi.nimQdo, 334. 


Knnjiya N&yar, 3G4. 
Kunnatttlr, 39. 
Knnnayyan, 391, 418, 419. 
Kutti, 279. 

Kdvattdr, 310. 


, La Bonrdonnais, M. de, 145,164. 
Labnetement [?], Father, 202. 
Lalgudi, 30. 

Lally, M., 363. 

Lain, M., 357. 

La Touche, M., 220. 

La Tour, M., 389, 390. 

Lavaur, Father, 64,107, 
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Law, M., 68, 80, 93, 96, 98, 110, 306, 367, 381. 

Lawrence, Major, 67, 68, 84*. 

Le Beanme, M., 13, 16, 18, 23, 30, 31, 33, 35, 36, 85,161, 176, 179, 183, 
188, 192,329, 333, 331. 

Le Blanc, M., 49, 390. 

Legou, M., 82, 333. 

Lenguerne [PJ, M., 161. 

Lenoir, M., 63, 64, 100, 112, 113, 114, 115, 152, 159, 165, 214, 218, 219* 
2-0, 224, 226, 245, 256, 271, 281, 293, 392. 

Leyrit, Duval de (NawA-b Azam-ud-daulah Bahadur Hustum Jangl, 158 9 
159, 160, 162, 166, 196, 197, 198, 203, 211, 212, 213, 214, 216, 217, 218, 

219, 220, 221, 228, 231, 234, 235, 249, 269, 274, 275, 280, 292, 293, 298, 

301,301, 307, 308, 309, 312, 313, 316, 319, 327, 329, 330, 333, 335, 337, 

338, 310, 343, 344, 345, 348, 353, 355, 356, 361, 363, 364, 365, 367, 369, 

372, 383, 385, 387, 392, 393, 399, 407, 414, 418; 420. 

Vlndien (ship), 211. 

London, 345. 

London (ship), 2. 

Louche r?], 188. 

Louet, M., 328, 364, 365. 

Love, Col., 40. 


Machault (ship'', 158. 

Madan&nda Pandit, 11, 16, 18, 24, 25, 26, 31, 32, 55, 68, 71, 77, 80, 97, 98, 
103, 105, 110, 111, 112, 124, 127, 128, 130, 161, 1S3, 188, 213, 216, 284 ’ 

288, 315, 357, 358, 3S0. 385, 405, 406, 410, 414, 417, 418. 

Madeiroe, Luis ,364. 

Madhava Rao, 422, 423. 

Madras, or Chennapatnam, 1, 2, 5, 28, 89, 40, 62,64, 67, 68, 80, 84, 92, 93, 
110, 117, 123, 125, 129, 132, 143, 144, 148, 154, 155, 162, 164, 170, 172, 

3 83 » 21215 > 219, 220, 249, 253, 258, 264, 265, 282, 291, 297, 330, 331, 

234, 335, 338, 351, 364, 372, 378, 380, 385, -103, 405, 407, 419. 

Madura, 46, 59, 60, 94, 118, 120, 206, 207, 208, 210, 240, 253*, 254 , 261, 
379. 


MadQranfcakani , 169, 171, 181, 205, 222, 285, 286, 383, 400, 413. 
Magalupgttai 31 

Maiesin Ar ’ 1n ’ 

H0 US i\>n , 18,26, 30 > 33 > 45, 63,59,60.81,84,95,96, 108,104, 

Malabar 2 ’ 5 3 20 ^ 39 ' 177 > 183 - 254, 282, 309, 311, 361,421. 

Manapparai, 189. 
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MandAla Reddi, 250. 

Mandumiyan, 210. 

Mangalflr, 167, 168, 175. 

Mangapati, 310. 

Manga Pillai, -116. 

Mangatttir, 289. iV 

Manilla, 87, 351. 

Manjakuppam, 101, 342. 

Mannaru Pillai, 332. 

Mandji, 260. 

Manoji Appa, 323, 331, 359, 360. 

Manvallidrng, 398. 

Mariadoss or Maridds Pillai, 103. 

Martin, M., 81. 

Martin, M., 116, 420. 

Maacareigne, 202, 344. 

Maskelyne, Edmund, 163, 197. 

Maeulipatam or Bunder, 23, 80, 104, 105, 194, 227, 234, 239, 243, 250, 
306, 350. 

Mathiripiikkam, 250. 

Mauricet, M., 390. 

Mechiya Pillai, 278, 279. 

Med&re, M., 408. 

Melon, M., 333, 334. 

Melugiri Chetti, 193,194,199, 200. 

Merk^nam, 222. 

Meyer, M., 148. 

Mir A’azam, 37, 308. 

Mir A’azam ’Ali Klian, 304, 305. 

Mir ’Abd-ul-lah Sahib, 36. 

Mir ’Abd-nl-rahmUn, or Mir Sahib, or Mil' ’Alam-ud-din Husain, or Qamar 
Sahib, 41, 140,141,167, 168,169, 172, 174, 175, 207, 386, 387, 423. 
Miran, M., 78,101, 110, 133, 186, 246,247, 263, 274, 282, 365, 392, 393, 


400. 

Mirapalli, ICO. 

Mir Asad, 367. 

Mir Ghulam Husain, 17, 36, 37, 38, 304, 307, 308. 

Mir Sahib, see Mir ’Abd-ul-rahm&n. 

Mirza ’Abd-ul-nabi B@g, 32 
Mirza ’Ali SUhib, 36. 

Miyan Sahib, Perumukkal, 12, 136. 

Mocha, 112, 161, 221, 361. 

Mongenot, M., 276. 

Montbrun, M. Gallois, 228. 

Moracin, M., 104, 301, 350, 414. 

Mor&ri Rio, 12, 16, 18, 19, 22, 23, 28, 31, 32, 33, 36, 47, 49, 65, 60, 67, 73, 
92, 93, 94, 96, 97, 179, 180, 223, 224, 225, 239, 301, 302, 341, 395, 411. 
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Morse, Nicholas, 40, 145. 

MudAmiah, 73, 75, 95, 98, 206, 210, 261, 347. 

Muhammad ’All Khan, or Muhammad ’All, or Umdat-ul-mulk Siraj-ud- 
daulah Bahadur Dilawar Jang, 11,12,23, 24, 29, 40, 41, 42, 59 , 72, 80, 
81, 83, 84, 97, 103, 118, 119, 120, 130, 137,139, 154, 162, 164, 176, 177, 

1/8, 18S, 206, 207, 208, 210, 247, 253, 254, 256, 259, 260, 261, 266, 277, 

293, 294, 295, 297, 309, 310, 325, 327, 331, 333, 334, 335, 336,’ 337,' 340*, 

342, 344, 345, 346, 353, 364, 363, 372, 378, 379, 380, 381, 394, 403, 405 

410, 411, 412, 415, 419. 

Muhammad Kamal, 378, 404, 406. 

Muhammad MAI, 378. 

Muhammad Shah Padshah, 24. 

Muhammad Tnvakkal, 314. 

Mu’imud-din Khan, 124. 

Mulavayalkulara, 347. 

Mulhari Holkar, or Mulhari Rao Holkar, 69, 156, 158, 404. 

Murungam pAkkam, 142. 

Murtaza ’Alt Khan, 129, 139, 141, 312, 314, 341, 349, 379, 380, 403. 
Mortaza Sahib, 304, 305, 307, 308. 

Mu’tabar KhAn, 38. 80, 81, 140,141, 300. 

Mutta Pillai (A root), 77. 

Mutta Pillai, 66 , 77.’ 

Mutfcappa Nayakkan, 55 . 

Muttayya, 420, 421, 422, 424. 

Muttayya Chetti, 9. 

Muttayyan, Black, 227,232, 233. 

Mnttiya Pillai, 322. 

Muttu, 9. 

Muttu Basava lleddi, 391. 

Muttu 6 hetti, 7. 

Muttu MallA Reddi, 163, 164. 

Mazaffar Jang or HidAyat Muhi-ud-diu KhAn, 35 , 54 , 87 , 97, 99 125 145 
146,165,267,340,351. 

Muzaffar Khan, see Shaikh ’Abd-ul-rahman, 

Mylaporc, 82, 132, 369, 378, 405. 

M ^’ e ' 2 5 * 3 - 53, 72, 73, 74, 87,109. 110, 117,118, 120, 128, 137, 145, 

2 co’ 1H °’ 17B ’ l73 > 18 °* 190 > 19l > 223 , 224, 225 > 239, 248, 255, 259, 
370 07 • 281 ’ 291 > 291 > 295 > 297, 306, 319, 320, 382, 336, 367, 368, 369, 
• '0, 378, 380, 381, 394, 396, 397, 398, 404, 407, 417, 418. 


Pi,lai - 144, 279. 

Naoh.yappa N4yakkaui 2Q4 _ 

Nadatnani Acharij 4r , 407. 

W.wLt.v, 08 ' 340 ’ K3 ' 2i *’ 2#s - 
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Nagayyan, 41. 

Nagore, 75, 95. 

Nainiya Pillni, 74. 

Nallappa Nayinar, 170, 211, 213, 343. 

Namakkal, 281. 283. f/ 

N&inat-ul-lah Khan, Coja, 156, 395,411. 

Nambi, 7. 

Nandi Raja, 10, 12, 22, 23, 26, 27, 29, 31, 33, 36, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 58, 60, 
71, 72, 83, 84, 94, 95, 96, 97, 103,104, 106, 109, 110, 111, 117, 118, 122, 
128, 129, 130, 137, 139, 143, 147, 1G0, 181, 176, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 
184,185,186, J83, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193,196, 206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 
220, 238, 239, 245, 247, 248, 251, 252, 254, 255, 257, 258, 259, 261, 265, 
280, 281, 283, 287, 290, 291, 293, 294, 295, 296, 302, 318, 3L9, 320, 333, 
348, 367, 368, 369, 370, 375, 376, 377, 384, 394, 396, 397, 398, 417. 
Nanjundapuraru, 370. 

Nann&ohi, 280, 312. 

Naranappa Ayyan, P&rpathiyam, 204. 

Naranappa Nayakkan, Vennila, 291. 

Narasapur, 350. 

Naraainga R&o, 69, 70, 71, 180, 313, 324, 349. 

Narftyanap§ttai, 157. 

Nar&yana or Narana Saatri, 55, 306, 402. 

Narbada, the (river), 53, 157. 

Naroji, 223, 241. 

Naro Pandit, 139. 

Nasir Jang, 15, 20, 23, 51, 52, 54, 80, 89, 97, 99, 145, 146,150, 165, 248, 
249, 253~ 255, 267, 340, 351. 

Nattu Virama, 143. 

Negapatam, 62, 64, 78, 101, 291, 359, 361. 

Nellore, 350, 372. 

Nizar Muhammad Khan, 368. 

Nororiha, Biahop, 82, 369. 

Noual, M., 85. 


Olukarai, 73. 

Orine, Robert, 118,119, 178. 

Ormuz, 221. 

Paccard, Mr., 163, 173. 

Palk, Robert, 117. 

Panchangan Pillai, 279. 

Panikkankuppam, 213, 289. 

P&payya Piilai, 8, 9, 10, 14, 20, 21, 26, 66, 94, 113, 222, 223, 238, 240 241 
243, 251, 262, 268, 270, 271, 276, 281, 282, 284, 368, 3S6, 417, 418 423 
424. 

P&pu Reddi, 296, 308, 318, 319, 320, 361, 891, 399,407, 408, 419. 

^aradia, M., 145. 
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Paramanandan, or Param&nanda Pillai, 77, 95, 103, 110, 111, 188, 190, 
191, 192,193, 245, 250, 252, 254, 332, 423, 424. 

ParaBurama Pillai, 78, 194, 233, 251, 270. 

Paris, 345, 367. 

Patna, 350. 

P&vAdai N&yakkan, 359. 

Pavalapfittai, 100. 

Pegu, 32, 33,138, 141. 

Pennar, the (river), 157, 164. 

Periyanna Nayin&r, 343, 344, 386. 

Perukk4ranai, 142. 
v Petti, 66. 

Peyton, Mr., 144. 

Piohard, M., 205, 211, 348. 

Pichaud, M., 93. 

Pigot (Admiral), 2. 

Pigob, George, 2, 67, 154, 155,183, 220. 

Pigot, Richard, 2. 

Pirambai, 116. 

Pir Muhammad, 414. 

Polier, Captain, 148. 

P61tr, 341. 

Pombai, 90. 

Pondiohery, 1, 7, 26, 38, 52, 68, 71, 79,100, 110, 125, 142, 145, 148, 151, 
152, 157, 162, 165, 172, 173, 174,197, 202, 207, 209, 210, 228, 245, 310, 
327, 336, 351, 366, 383, 391, 414, 417. 

Ponn&ohi, 280, 312. 

Poona, 156, 357, 403. 

Porcher, M., 203, 230, 350. 

Porto Novo, 102, 106,107,117, 165, 217, 219, 236, 245, 322, 371. 
Prakasan, Louis, 214, 

Pratab Singh, ll&j&, 145, 359. 

Preston, Achilles, 197. 

Pudukkottai, 59. 

Pulicat, 278. 

Qalandar Khan, Coja, 371. 

Qamar Sahib, see Mir ’Abd-ul-rahm&n. 

Quilon, 328. 

Racelliere, M., 198. 

Rachftr, 157. 

R&ghava Pandit, 77. 

Ragh6ba, 404. 

Raghoji Bhbnsla, 115, 180, 404. 

Raghunatha Rao, 69. 

Rajagop&lan, 344. 
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Rajagopala Nayakkan, 344. 

Raialimundry, 48, 70, 104,170, 196, 350, 415. 

R&jap&laiyam, 395. 

Raja Pillai, 74, 264. 

RajSndrapattanam, 288. 

Ramachandra Ayyan, 134, 202. 

Ramachandran (Raja Chandrasenan’s bod), 297. 

R4maji Pandit, 49, 373. 

Ramakrisbna Chetti, 276, 277. 

R&malinga Pillai, Arumpatai or Ramalingain, 111,182, 187,210, 238, 245, 
250, 252, 282, 283. 

R&man or R4ma Pillai, see R&mayya Pillai. 


R4manadha Mudali, 372. 

Ramanji Pandit, 192, 260, 285, 286. 

Rama Reddi, 184. 

R&maBwami Pandit, 50. 

Ramayya Pillai or R&mayya, or Raman or Ramu Pillai, 78, 167, 182, 190, 
193, 194,195, 198, 200, 20L, 205, 223, 225, 241, 242, 270, 288, 357, 386. 
RamiReddi, 320, 368. 

Rang&ji PaDdit, 163. 

Ranga Pillai (writer), 14, 17, 21, 78, 79, 89, 113, 169, 171, 221, ,275, 311, 
389 

Rangappa Mudali, 134, 151, 152, 153, 163, 164, 230, 231, 236, 237, 262, 
268, 269, 271, 275,286. 

Rangappan, 76. 

Rango Pandit, 55,77, 183. 

Ranjangndi, or Ranjangadai, 38, 81. 

Ran6ji, 270. 

Rayachoti, 395. 

Rayappa Raja, 299. 

Raz& ’Ali Khan, 312, 349. 
ltaza Sahib, 17. 

Raza Sahib (Zada Sahib), 50, 116, 127, 128, 129, 143, 189, 194, 205, 272, 


279, 283, 342,371. 
Renault, M., 90, 91. 
Rettaimalai, 12. 

Reyne, M., 227, 228, 279. 
Rice, 191. 

Rodney, 2. 

Romain, M., 123. 

R-dmi Khan, 124, 125. 


Sadasiva Pillai, 213, 214, 279. 
Sadras, 98,99,107, 244, 350. 
Safdar 'AH Kh4n, 152, 267, 380. 
Safdar Huoain Sahib, 3. 
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Saffar, Ooja, 82. 

Saidapet, 39, 378. 

St. Aulas, M., 91, 92, 93, 96. 

St. Paul, M., 60, 61. 

Saiyid Fatteh KhAn, 405. 

Saiyid Husain, 404. 

Sakkaji NAyakkan, 350. 

Salabat Jang, Nawab or Madar-ul-mulk, 19,20, 22, 23, 26, 48, 53, 54 70 
71, 93, 98, 97, 98, 109, 124, 125, 138, 156, 157, 173, 180, 196, 239! 

249, 252, 255, 258, 260, 261, 265, 273, 280, 281. 287, 292, 293 294 

295, 296, 297, 303, 306, 319, 320, 325, 338, 339, 340, 351, 362,’ 36fi’, 

371, 380, 381, 385, 386, 399, 403, 404, 408, 409, 410 411 412 415. 
SfllavAkkam, 285. 

Salem, 39, L20, 375, 376, 377, 378. 

Salidan Mudali, 187. 

Salisbury (ship), 2. 

Sama Rao, PennAthftr, 80, 123, 243, 242, 249, 262, 263, 268, 269 270, 271 
276,422, 423,424. ’ * 

SAmA Rao, PArA, 168. 

Sambayyan, Uppittu, 139. 

Sambu Das, 96. 

Sami, 280. 

SampAti RAo, 419. 

Sankaripnram, 36. 

SAntappa Mudali or SAntappan, 204. 

SAram, 122. 

Saravana Mudali, 236. 

Satara, 267, 357. 

SAtghar, 129, 130, 179, 411. 

Sau BhAji RAo, 53, 71, 109, 138, 324. 

Saubinet, M., 372, 392, 399, 416, 419. 

Saunders, Thomas, 2, 28, 39, 40, 67, 80, 114, 116, 117, 120, 129 130 TS3 
Savan0r,62, 145, 179, 824, 326, 341, 404. 

Savarimuttu, Salem, 18. 

SavarirAya Pillai, or SavarirAyan, 77, 210, 238. 

SAkkidi, 94, 98. 

SAndamangalam, 320, 368, 384. 

Seringapatam, 22, 177, 260, 283,294, 896, 398. 

SernkkuvarpAlaiyam, 29. 

SAsbAchala Chetti, Sungu, 46, 47, 401. 

SAshAchala Chetti, Tiruviti, 86. 

SAshAchalam, 185. 

Seshachala NAyakkan, UyyAl, 419. 

SesbAdri Pillai, 244, 279. 

SAshappan, 180. 

SAshA RAo, 79, 324, 
j3Ashayyan, 100, 
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Setnpati, 206, 207, 208, 210. 

Sh&h Nawdz Khan, 48, 49, 297. 

Shaikh ’Abd-ul-rahman or ’Abd-ul-rabman, or Muzaffar Kh&n, 41, 123, 
124, 125, 126, 127, 161, 169, 170 180, 277, 324, 326, 341, 385, 408, 415 . 
Shaikh Hasan, 77, 368, 414, 415. 

Shaikh Ibrahim, 87,106,170, 350, 414, 415. 

Shiyali, 39, 331, 333. 

Sirpi,369. 

Sitarama, 398. 

Sivili Th6van, 261. 

Solminiac, M., 211, 329, 334, 388, 392,402. 

S6mavarpettai, 297. 

Sornay, M., 82, 116, 137. 

Srinivasa Pandit, 260. 

Srinivasa Rao, 224, 284, 346, 347, 356, 357, 424. 

Sriran-am, 12, 84, 92, 106, 107, 108, 130, 139, 140, 147, 177, 182, 185, 
189, 193, 206, 208, 209, 238, 245, 254, 260, 261, 264, 265, 280, 281, 
282, 288, 292, 293, 294, 295, 308, 314, 315, 316, 319, 332, 353, 354, 
355, 367, 368, 388, 394, 404, 406, 407, 408, 420. 

Srival&puttflr, 388. 

Starke, Richard, 2, 183, 337, 342. 

Subba J6aier, 280, 316. 

Sabba R4o, 74. 

Subbayyan, Valangiman, 286. 

Subbayyan,279. 

Snndara Pillai, or Sundara Perumal, 8, 66. 

Sftrappa Mndali, 315. 

Surat, 124, 126, 348, 349. 

Sw&mi Ayyang&r, 285. 

Sw&mikannu Pillai, Diw&n Bah&ddr, 5. 


Tanappa Mudali, 213. 

Tani CJhetti, 7, 9. 

Tanjore, 34, 35. 41, 42, 109, 125, 145, 206, 207, 209, 210, 259, 260, 261, 
287, 288, 290, 323, 336, 360, 359, 407. 

Taqi Sahib, 1, 3, 74, 174. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I 

The following pages contain Ananda Ranga 
Pillai’s Diary from January 1756 to June 1757. 
These 18 months did not witness any renewal 
of Anglo-French hostilities in South India ; 
but they did bring news of the outbreak of the 
Seven Years’ War in Europe and of Clive’s 
capture of Chandornagore in Bengal ; so that 
they include events which directly led up to 
the tragic epilogue of Tally’s and Loyrit’s 
conflict amid the closing scenes of that tragedy 
of ill-founded ambitions which Dupleix had 
inaugurated. On the causes of this ultimate 
downfall, the present instalment of the Diary 
throws much new light. \Leyrit has always 
remained an obscurely sinister figure ; but the 
present volume continues that enlightenment 
which the last one began. There wo saw the 
new Governor, silent, undemonstrative, almost 
morose ; eager for aid of the Chief Du bash’s 
knowledge and experience, but decently 
reluctant to pursue measures which the low 
standards of the age and country would have 
ranked as corrupt. Here we find developed 
the consequences of a quality which is always 
cumulative in its operation. Leyrit was silent, 
was obst.inate, but he was also weak ; and 
Under him the government visibly fell into 
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hopeless disorder. Ranga Pillai mentions 
many details in which he had no personal 
interest. The Second, as Sepoy Paymaster, 
draws for twice as many as were actually with 
the colours ; one officer appropriates part of 
the Turaiyur peslikasli; another levies a rupee 13 
on every traveller passing by Gingeo ; tho 
( ompany’s servants oblige the merchants to 
supply them with cloth while the Company’s 
Investment has still to be provided. In short, 
as the diarist observes, Dupleix might have 
taken money for himself, but he had at least 
kept a sharp look-out for the misconduct of 
otheis, whereas Lcyrit suffered all to do very 
much as they pleased. And his indolence 
extended beyond mere indifference to financial 
dishonesty. A striking episode exhibits him 


on a visit to the ancient forts of Gingee passing 
carelessly on and ignoring the outcries of the 
palankin-bearers on whom one of his followers 
had drawn liis sword. 

1 lie; insults of the Governor’s personal 
wea kness were heightened by. the weakness of 
lus official position, lie was not regarded as 
likely long to bold his high office. More than 
once wo hear discontented councillors mutter¬ 
ing that he had never been appointed by the 
Company, but had succeeded merely bv the 
orders of Godeheu. His position must' then 
have seemed to depend on Godeheu’s ability 





to uphold in France the policy which he had 
adopted in India ; and no doubt many who 
had learnt at first hand what an inexhaustible 
fertility of resource was possessed by Dupleix, 
reckoned not without probability that even if 
the latter failed in procuring his own restora¬ 
tion, ho would at least succeed in reversing 
Godeheu’s policy and overthrowing those who 
bad been selected to carry it out. 

II 

The Europeans of Pondicliery were thus 
in a condition of progressive discontent and 
demoralisation ; and the Indians living under 
the French flag were still more uncertain of 
the future. As trologers had boon predicting a 
time of universal misfortune for the peoples 
from the West—predictions which were con¬ 
firmed by the news of the Great Earthquake at 
Lisbon and the re-opening of the struggle 
between the English and the French. At times 
Banga Pillai seems to have fancied that the 
former were specially marked by late foi 
destruction. When he hears that they had 
lost Calcutta to Siraj-ud-daula and Vizaga- 
patam to Bussy, he thinks it is the beginning 
of their complete expulsion from India, so 
little could he gauge the real significance of 
these ironical events. But he judges more 
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shrewdly the portents which appear in Pondi- 
chery itself—when, for instance, on the Feast 
of St. George—the Governor’s name-day—the 
flag hoisted in honour of the occasion is blown 
from the mast, and when the umbrella catches 
fire in Vinayakan’s marriage-pandal. “Such 
evils and injustice,” he reflects, “ were seen 
when Arcot, Madras, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, 
Golconda and Delhi were in their days of 
decline.” 

No doubt his presentiments of evil were 
sharpened by his sense of personal wrongs ; 
his administrative functions had been almost 
suspended by the growing activity of Leyrit’s 
private dubash, Ivandappan, so that ho had 
little more share in the government of the 
town itself than he had had in the later days 
of Dupleix’ rule ; his moral sense was severely 
offended by the bribes which Kandappan 
exacted by the aid of his position, and by the 
rise to influence and dignity of the despised 
Arombdtta /, Vinayakan, by means of the wealth 
which he had improperly obtained at the 
Company’s expense ; he was himself growing- 
old and inactive ; he complains of lassitude ; 
he loses his appetite; his wife dies; and 
though ho performs her funeral rites with 
great magnificence at a cost of 5,000 pagodas, 
and was received by the Governor with extra¬ 
ordinary honour, he must often have felt that 
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his best days were past. This feeling perhaps 
dictated his reminiscences—regrettably bald— 
of former Governors, and his praise of Dupleix, 
of whom at one time he had had little good 
to say. 

Meanwhile the condition of the territories 
that remained under French control was low. 
They had boon ruined by war ; the cultivators 
had lost their cattle and seed-corn ; but one 
family remained where formerly had been ten ; 
and ryots who used to till 20 cawnies could 
not till one ; then the rains failed ; and in the 
following autumn the Carnatic was ravaged 
hy small-pox. Popular alarm and excitement 
was reflected in the stories of the appearance 
of the Goddess Mariamman in strange forms 
in divers places ; men gave themselves out as 
possessed by her ; others took vows and made 
offerings ; there was evidently an epidemic of 
religious excitement. Ranga Pillai’s attitude 
towards this is highly interesting. He records 
the stories as they reach him without com¬ 
ment ; but when one of his agents wrote to say 
that the Goddess had appeared to him in 
human form, demanding gifts, the diarist 
replies in a vein of ironic sarcasm, recom¬ 
mending an indelicate alternative instead of 
sanctioning the gifts which his agent had 
promised. 




Ill 

In these circumstances the diarist’s position 
as renter was peculiarly difficult. Famine and 
disease raised difficulties that of themselves 
tendered the full realization of the land rev- 
nues impossible ; but besides these arose those 
obstructions, tolerated by Leyrit’s feeble 
government, which, Ranga Pillai alleges, 
rendered the collection of the revenues alto¬ 
gether impossible. In the introduction to the 
previous volume, I have already pointed out 
the difficuities which arose from the conduct 
o the sureties and of the commandants. In 
the present volume we find these difficulties 
developed to their conclusion. In the first 
place the sureties were not required to make 
good the obligations into which they had 
entered ; but worse than that, they even put 
orward claims to the repayment of sums 
which they said they had advanced to the 
sub-renters but which Ranga Pillai said were 
the sums which the sub-renters had promised 
them for their guarantee. Whatever they 
were, Ranga Pillai was obliged by the 
Governor to pay what they demanded. So 
far as the sureties were concerned, it was evi¬ 
dently a case of “ Heads I win, tails you 
ose ; and as evidently individual interests, 
ioie as in the case of the Investment, were 
being preferred to those of the Company. i 




were obstructed in various ways by the 
commandants of the various parties scattered 
through the French Carnatic. For example, 
if a poligar were pressed for payment, com- 
% plaints would be sent in to the Governor that 
the renter was using undue severity ; and 
Ranga Pillai even alleges in a letter to the 
councillor Bovelleau, printed as an appendix 
to the present volume, that his amdldars were 
imprisoned till they had purchased their 
release, and that defaulting ryots easily bought 
effective protection from the military officers 
in their neighbourhood. These assertions rest 
upon the diarist’s own testimony ; but he is 
unlikely to have invented the enquiries which 
Leyrit made from time to time, obviously at 
the instigation of the commandants ; and our 
own experience in the same area shows that 
interference such as Ranga Pillai asserts to 
have taken place was far from impossible 
under a Governor far more capable than Leyrit 
and amidst a service far less demoralised than 
that of the French Company. 

Then again there was a group of councillors 
at Pondichery decidedly opposed to Ranga 
Pillai's management. It was composed of 
Moracin, du Bausset and Delarche. All had 
been intimately associated with Dupleix, and 
. all had been opposed to Godeheu who had 
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restored the Company’s dubash to an active 
part in the administration. Moracin had 
married Dupleix ’ niece, Mile, de Kerjean, after 
the death of her former husband, de Choisv ; 
du Bausset was acting as attorney in charge 
of Dupleix ’ affairs in India ; and Delarche, 
through his knowledge of Persian, had been 
employed in various matters which the diarist 
certainly regarded as appertaining to himself. 
As against these, Ranga Pillai’s party in 
Council consisted of the Second, (Barthelemy) 
and Boyelleau, neither of whom was on the 
best of terms with the Governor, and the first 
of whom, on Ranga Pillai’s own showing, was 
devoted to his own private interests. Accord, 
mgly when Ranga Pfllai fell so far behind 
with his payments that ho seemed to have 
lealizcd less than half the revenues due, 
circumstances provided his enemies with a 
weapon of attack which his friends found it 
very difficult to ward off, the more so as the 
Pondichcry treasury was almost empty. 

Another circumstance contributed to their 
difficulty. Shortly after Leyrit’s arrival 
Ranga Pillai had undertaken the management 
of his private trade and other pecuniary 
interests. But private trade had decayed since 
the palmy days when Lenoir had made an 
honest fortune out of it ; and the impov¬ 
erished Carnatic afforded few of those political 
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plums which had promised to Dupleix such 
inexhaustible possibilities of wealth. More¬ 
over when occasions arose offering a chance of 
profitable negotiations, Leyrit did not always 
consult Ranga Pillai, nor, when he consulted 
him, did ho always use his agency. Hence 
a breach appeared between the two. The 
Courtier resented the advice and influence of 
others, and tended more and more to neglect 
this very important branch of his duties, while 
Leyrit began to regard him as a man of large 
promise and small performance. Early in the 
present volume, it may be noted, Leyrit is 
complaining that Ranga Pillai has neglected 
his private trade ; and a little later we find him 
refusing a diamond because it is too dear, and 
afterwards annoyed because the diamond has 
been taken away. 

Another matter added its wedge to the 
widening breach between the Governor and 
the Courtier. Leyrit, it appears, on the state¬ 
ments of Desvaux and others, was inclined to 
regard the amount of Ranga Pillai’s lease as 
net revenue, whereas the latter contended 
that it was gx*oss revenue and that he was 
responsible only for the balance remaining 
after the revenue establishments and contin¬ 
gencies had been paid. The Governor did not 
know enough to judge whether this claim was 
well or ill-founded : and at last it was decided 
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to send out three councillors to inspect the 
country and examine the revenue accounts. 
This was in June 1756. 

One of these, M. Guillard, was deputed to 
inspect the Srirangam country, which was not 
included in Ranga Pillai’s lease ; the other 
two wore sent, M. Boyclleau to inspect tho 
country of what wc should now call the 
Gingee district, and M. Desvaux that of the 
Tiruviti district. Against this measure the 
Courtier and Flacourt (renter of Srirangam, 
though Bali Chetti had been reported to the 
Company as holding tho farm) loudly protested, 
as likely, nay certain, to throw the revenue 
management into confusion, to encourage the 
ryots to withhold the revenue, and to injure tho 
Company’s interests. In these objections, there 
was no doubt a measure of truth, but I should 
suppose them to be far from the whole truth, 
though we have no certainty in the matter and 
can only judge tho balance of probability. 
It is inherently likely' that the revenue 
administration was fundamentally bad. If it 
was not, the Carnatic must have been very 
different from those other provinces of India 
which wore on the eve of falling under British 
control, Ranga Pillai himself, growing old,' 
and as we know, littlo capablo now of much 
exertion, did not, and indeed could not 
exercise that close personal supervision which 
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we may assume to have been indispensably 
necessary. His personal administration may 
well have been entirely honest; it probably 
was • and yet the general administration may 
have been, and probably was, extravagant and 
corrupt. 

Of the inspectors sent into Ranga Pillai’s 
country, one, Boyellcau, was favourable to 
him, the other, Desvaux, was not. The latter 
is alleged to have coerced the ryots and others 
into furnishing such accounts as he desired- 
Ko such complaints were made about Boy el - 
leau ; yet we find that in tlio Gingee country 
ent of a revenue of 1,59,000 rupees, 80,000, 
or more than half, had been absorbed by the 
sibbcmcHs and other items of expenditure, and 
more than a quarter had still to be collected, 
tn these circumstances the Pondichery 
Council cannot be blamed for desiring a reform, 
or for regarding Ranga Pillai’s management as 

inadequate. 

The measures which they took were in 
principle the same as those taken by the 
English in Bengal in the like case. They 
appointed supervisors-—Desvaux for Tiruviti, 
Eoyelleau for Gingee, and Guillard for 
Tirukkoyilur and Vriddhachalam—but these 
took even less share in the actual administra¬ 
tion than their early English counterparts in 
Bengal. They were concerned with the 
c 
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revenue collection only ; and only one of them, 
Desvaux, was prepared to undertake any 
personal responsibility for that. The other 
two merely appointed Ranga Pillai’s ama Idea's 
and renters ; indeed Guillard explicitly told 
the Courtier that all ho was going to do was to 
appoint a deputy to report the daily news and 
inform him how the collections were goino- 
on. Though Ranga Pillai’s management may 
well have needed reform, the Pondichery coun¬ 
cillors were evidently not the persons to 
effect it. 

The fact is further illustrated by the 
curious procedure which the Council followed 
in this matter. One would have expected the 
defaulting fermier-g&neral to have been sum¬ 
moned before the Council and examined, his 
accounts and explanations required and 
considered, and at last a formal resolution 
adopted. But nothing of the sort took place. 
Ranga Pillai hears of the appointment of the 
inspectors indirectly. No formal communica¬ 
tion seems to have been made to him. And 
the transformation of the inspectors into 
supervisors was similarly obscure. Ranga 
Pillai hears indirectly that the Governor has 
given Desvaux parwdnas for the ma/tals 
placed under his charge ; the next daj' 
Boyelleau sends for him and discusses the 
transfer of the Gingee country as a matter 
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already known. This was on September 19 
and 20 ;but the management was not formally 
taken away from the Courtier until November 
7. Then Lenoir was appointed to examine and 
report on the accounts ; but so little care was 
taken of the matter that they were still 
unsettled at the close of the volume. 


Politically the Carnatic continued to enjoy 
that truce which had brought to an inconclu¬ 
sive end the struggle inaugurated by Dupleix. 
The only train of events of any interest in this 
connection was the reduction of Mir ’Abd-ul- 
rahman whom Papayya Pillai had entrusted 
with the fort of Elavanasur when he had con¬ 
trol of the French revenues. At the moment 
the centre of political interest lay in Bengal ; 
and this instalment of the Diary includes those 
Pregnant events—the capture and recovery of 
Calcutta, and the fall of Chandernagore ; the 
last entry of the present volume is dated two 
days after the battle of Plassey. To Ranga 
•Pillai the fall of Calcutta heralded nothing but 
the approaching expulsion of the English from 
India. That was entirely natural; but it 
seems not a little curious that lie should not 
know the name of the ruling IS nwab of Bengal. 
At first he hears that the English have been 
attacked by ’Ali Virdi Khan ; then the name 
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of their antagonist becomes Qasim Padshah. 
Presently he records gossip that the English 
after recovering the city had all been sur¬ 
rounded and slain. Amid such errors, omis¬ 
sion to refer to the Black Hole can have no 
significance. Of the capture of Chandernagore, 
as one would expect, we have longer references 
and much more detail. It was indeed a matter 
which nearly affected many at Pondichery. 
Lenoir was so upset by the personal losses 
which the event portended that he was unable 
to pursue his investigation into Ranga Pillai’s 
revenue accounts. In this connection we find 
copied into the Diary a French narrative—prob¬ 
ably one which the diarist received from one 
of his friends—supplemented by a more elabo¬ 
rate narrative in Tamil, which appears to be 
based on the French with the addition of 
details either omitted from the first by careless 
copying (evident in other respects) or gleaned 
from conversation. But here, as in the case of 
events at Calcutta, omissions and inaccuracies 
are far moro noticeable than any other feature 
of the news that reached the diarist’s ears. 
One is driven to the conclusion that Bengal 
seemed far away, and that there was little real 
touch between the two provinces, in spite of 
the trade-relations between them. 
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Finally we have various references to the 
progress of Bussy in the Deccan. By 175(5 the 
difficulties to which Bussy had been constantly 
exposed had come to a crisis ; but interesting 
as the events were, and comparatively near as 
was the scene of action, the Diary rather 
illustrates the sort of news that was flying- 
round Pondichcry thau adds any definite 
details to our knowledge of events. In part this 
may have been due to the financial decay of 
the city. In 1754 Dupleix had protested a bill 
for a lakh of rupees drawn on him by Bussy. 
and Godelieu had confirmed the protest. The 
result was that the principal sowcars had 
recalled their agents from Pondicherv ; and at 
this time the bankers were incomparably the 
best-informed class of Indians outside the 
inner circles of the larger Courts. The 
Madras Government made a practice of check¬ 
ing the news sent in by tlicir vakils with 
the news received in the sowcars’ shops : 
so that the closing of those agencies in Pondi- 
cherv not only marked its financial inferiority 
but also deprived it of a useful source of 
political information. Ranga Pillai s news was 
mainly derived from A root, and was sometimes 
sowcars’ news, sometimes news current in the 
durbar of Muhammad ’All. 
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Two or three points in this section of the 
Diary deserve a few words of comment. The 
same news-letter seems to have stated that 
Salabat .Tang had made peace with Bussy and 
that he had sent a parwana to Muhammad 
All. The underlying inconsistency of these 
two statements does not seem to have aroused 
comment; and yet Salabat Jang’s parwcina 
was evidently only part of that policy of re¬ 
placing French by English troops which had 
long been under consideration. Bussy had been 
dismissed ; Salabat Jang’s minister s were 
resolved to destroy him if they could; and the 
‘ peace ’ was but a transparent subterfuge. Yet 
Leyrit did not place under orders the troops 
designed to relieve Bussy until almost a month 
later. 

The same spirit of evasion and delay was 
evinced regarding the reception of Salabat 
.Jang’s letters to the Governor and to the King 
of France announcing his reasons for dismiss¬ 
ing Bussy. No audience was accorded to the 
messenger who had brought them until news 
had come of Law’s successful march and the 
subsequent agreement. In this case the forms 
of oriental diplomacy permitted the letters to 
lie unopened and undelivered until they had 
answered themselves. 

The thii d point relates to the destruction of 
Bobbili. I n its first form the news that Rangn 
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Pillai received was that Vijayarama Raja and 
Bussy had come to blows, the former being 
slain and Vizianagram being taken and 
plundered. This purported to be—what 
assuredly it was not—the contents of a letter 
< from Bussy to the Governor ; but so unsettled 
was the character of the times, so shifting the 
alliances, so uncertain the part which any state 
or man would play, that this story could be 
recorded, without a hint of doubt although, as 
the diarist was to learn three days later, it was 
the exact opposite of the facts. 

VI 

Thus the volume comes to an end, in the 
middle of 1757, at a time when the French could 
s till hope for a successful issue of the struggle. 
Bussy had expelled the English from the 
Northern Circars ; he might march on, recover 
t'handernagore, destroy Calcutta, and repeat in 
Bengal his successes of the Deccan; and an 
expedition from Europe might destroy Madras. 
Yet the battle of Plassoy — that momentous and 
ill-contested action—had been fought and won; 
the wealthiest province of India would supply 
treasure with which the English troops would 
he paid and fed, while Lally’s men starved or 
deserted. Ill-omened too was the disorder of 
the Pondieliery Government ; it meant that 
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Lally would be distracted from his campaign 
by a thousand quarrels and abuses. When to 
these was added the weight of English superi¬ 
ority at sea, French hopes were evidently fated 
to disappointment. 
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JANUARY 1756. 

Thursday , January l . 1 —As it was the 
European New Year’s Day, I rose early, and, 
taking Chiranjivi Annas wami, and Appavu, 
in tho usual fashion, visited M. Leyrit, the 
Governor, M. Barthelemy tho Second, M. Guil- 
lard and the other councillors, officials, sous- 
marchands, tho religious and the priests, in tho 
proper order, with bouquets and limes, offer¬ 
ing our good wishes for the New Year. Wo 
returned homo by noon. Owing to the 
troubles, town and country had already lost 
their beauty; but now the rains have failed, and 
famine has fallen like a mill-stone falling on a 
sore finger. I have dwelt, here these 33 years 
but never have I seen so bad a year. May 
God deliver the people from these evil days. 

Sunday , January 4 ?—At half-past seven 
this morning, I went to the Fort, and paid my 
respects to M. Leyrit, the Governor. I reported 
that certain persons were ready to visit him. 
Ho told me to bring them ; so they brought 
their nazars to the Governor as follows :— 

Pagodas. 

The Company’s merchants in money ... 1,000 

In cloth ... ... ... ••• 100 

Sungu Seshachala Chetti. 4,1 


1 Slat Shlryali. Ytiva. 


2 24 th Mdrgali, Yum. 
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Kalavay Kumara Pillai for the outlying 

Pagodas. 

villages ••• 

21 

The cultivators of Olukarai 

21 

Chintla Padmanadha Nayakkan’s son ... 
Guntur Venkatachala Chetti, renter of 

25 

Villiyanallur ... 

250 

Pieces of silk ... ... . 

22 

Savarimuttu Nayinar 

50 

Total in money. 

1,410 

In cloth . . 

122 

In all 

1,532 


Monday, January 19 }—At half-past seven 
this morning, I went to the Fort. M. Leyrit, 
the Governor. M. Barthelomy the Second, and 
others were in council ; so I could not see 
any one ; If \Vclit to my office in the flower- 
garden. While there, I heard minute guns 
being fired from the ship which has just 
returned from an expedition to Achin. They 
sav that her captain is dead. On entering the 
roads, the Toccador 2 aboard the ship sent a 
cad j an letter as follows 1 Wo have on board 
40 horses for the Company, and 10 or 15 on the 
officers’ account, together with some betel-nut 
and other small goods. We sailed from Achin 
on December 26, put into Yanam on the tenth 


1 0th Tai , Yuva. 

i.e., the Absayer who was always sent on voyages, returns of 
which were likely to be made in gold. 
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clay, then touched at Masulipatam, where we 
took in goods and have now arrived 25 days 
after leaving Achin. This should be known to 
you and orders should be sent. When the 
officers went ashore to amuse themselves, a 
quarrel arose between the Achinese and the 
ship’s captain, the third officer and the ship’s 
writers. M. Perrier was killed. I will report 
other matters in person when all things will 
be made clear.’ 

The Governor said, ‘ The commandant of 
Tiruviti writes that Muhammad ’All Khan is 
sending troops to seize Elavasanallur and that 
the English are also sending him help. Is this 
true ? ’ I reminded him that I had reported 
this to him two or three days earlier. When 
he told me to post people to bring news in 
the countries of the English and Muhammad 
’Ali Khan, I replied, ‘Formerly you ordered 
that the Company should pay the people thus 
sent out. I will appoint proper men to get 
news and report it to you.’ The Governor told 
mo to write to them often and get news. 1 
said I would do so, and, having taken leave, 
wont to my office in the flower-garden. 

Tuesday, January 20 —This morning tho 
Governor said that the commandant at Ola- 
giyanallur had written saying that Mu’tabar 



1 10th Tai , Yura. 
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Ivlian, son of Husain Sahib Tahir of Yali- 
kondapuram, had marched with his troops, 
500 foot, 300 horse and two or three cannon, 
and encamped about five miles from Olagiya- 
nallur in order to seize the poligar of Manga- 
lur.* He asked if this was true. I said that it 
was, for my amaldar had reported it to me. I 
added, ‘ Mu’tabar Khan formerly wrote to me 
that the poligar of Mangalur had not given 
him the usual perquisites, or paid his 
peshkash, and therefore asked that orders 
should be sent to him. I wrote to him accord¬ 
ingly, ordering him to behave with due respect. 
I wrote also to Mu’tabar Khan yesterday 
saying that orders had boon sent to the poligar, 
directing him to behave with propriety. But 
as now there is news of his march, I will write 
to him again reminding him of your orders 
and saying that it is not proper for him to 
encamp in our country, but that, if the poligar 
docs not obey, he must write to us and do as 
we tell him, and that unless he withdraws his 
troops, we shall cease to countenance him. If 
he still persists, the commandant may bo 
ordered to deal with him properly.’ The 
Governor agreed. 

Frida//, January 23 .*—I did not go out this 
morning ; but I hear that a Council was held 


A village in the South Arcot district. 
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to-day, about the commission brought by 
M. d’Autouil from Europe which entitles him 
to have the tambour beaten as for the Second, 
places the commandants, officers, etc., under 
him, and empowers him to appoint or remove 
people, to send troops and recall them, as he 
pleases, without the Governor’s orders. Not 
only-did he procure the minister’s orders but 
also a commission from the Company giving 
him such powers independent of the Governor. 
M. Fessac is commandant with this man over 
him. But the councillors do not understand 
how he can manage things without the 
Governor’s orders ; they do not know what to 
do, and the matter is unsettled. I do not know 
what has been decided to-day. When M. Le¬ 
noir was Governor, Colonel 1 La Farellc arrived 
with similar powers ; but M. Lenoir wrote to 
the ministers and the Company that, if orders 
were given without the Governor’s knowledge 
and consent, he could not conduct affairs and 
that no such powers should bo given to any one 
in future. Thereon the powers given to M. 
La Farellc were revoked, and it was written 
that henceforth no rank should be given 
higher than major-general, and that the general 
command should be given to the Governor 



1 Rending Kolonel for Kousel. 
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alone . 1 That custom was followed until 
M. d’Auteuil has received these powers. 
I think the reason is that, when Hidayat 
Muhi-ud-dm Khan andNasir Jang fought near 
Valudavur, in the time of M. d’Auteuil’s com¬ 
mand, the officers and soldiers mutinied, 
returning to Pondichery and presenting a 
petition to the Council against the Governor, 
declaring that they would go to Europe ; and 
they did so rather than remain under the 
power of M. Duploix. The latter then wrote 
to the ministers and the Company, asking that 
M. d’Auteuil should ho given the same powers 
as M. La Farello had formerly received ; there¬ 
fore the present orders have been given. But 
the new Governor, M. Loyrit, thinks that the 
grant of such powers will reduce him to 
impotence, as happened in the time of M. 
Lenoir. Matters have not yet been settled 
nor is it known what will bo done. 

M. Goupil, the former commander, who has 
served the Company ten years longer than 
M. d’Auteuil, has quarrelled with him about 
his powers, for he will not obey him, and has 
complained to the Council. M. Leyrit, M. Le¬ 
noir, and M. Boyelleau are on M. Goupil’s side, 

1 Cf Memnirex el correspondavice du Chevalier et du General de la 
Farelle pp. 93, etc. Ranga Pillai seems to exaggerate the matter 
somewhat. The dispute between Lenoir and La Farelle was merely 
about the custody of the keys of the fortress (and probably the 
giving of the word of the day and the countersign). 
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while M. Barthelemy, M. Guillard, M. Delarche, 
M. du Bausset and M. Miran five in ali aie 
for M. d’Anteuil. As the majority favours 
M.d’Auteuil, he was successful; but the 
Council have decided that the matter should 
he referred to the Company for orders and 
that in the meantime, M. d’Auteuil should 
command according to his commission ; but as 
M. Goupil declares that he will not serve 
under M. d’Auteuil, and as M. Leyrit favours 
M. Goupil and cannot show his anger against 
M. d’Auteuil, it is also resolved that M. Goupil 
may remain quietly at home and draw his pay, 
till orders come from Europe. This has been 
done because M. Leyrit is on M. Goupil’s 
side. M. d’Auteuil’s rank should have been 
announced at the head of the troops to whom 
his commission should have been read, to the 
sound of the drums. But as the Governor is 
angry with M. d’Auteuil, this has not boon 
done ; M.d’Auteuil was sent for privately and 
told to take charge of his command. 

Saturday , January 24 }—I have not been 
out these three days on account of the death 
of Chiranjivi Tambi Venkatachalam.- To-day, 
on my way to the Fort, I visited M. Laitlie- 
lemy’s to thank him for his condolences. I then 
said, ‘ Yenkatachalam’s office should be held 


1 14th Tai , Yuca. 


2 Grandson of Ranga Pillais paternal uncle. 
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by one of my own family. 1 Be pleased to give 
orders accordingly.’ M. Bartlielemy replied 
that he would give it to any one I proposed, 
adding, ‘ Nallatambi used to be poligar, but is 
now in great straits without any appointment. 

He begs for the post, and, as lie is starving, 
he should be made poligar somewhere. The 
Governor said that ho would see to it, but I 
told M. Leyrit that the appointment had long 
been held by your family. You should speak 
to him about it.’ I said I would do so, and, 
having taken leave of M. Bartlielemy, went to 
the Fort. The Governor was talking with 
several persons, and was very late going into 
his room ; but I waited to pay my respects. 1 
then said, ‘ From M. Lenoir’s time, for 25 years, 
Tambi Vcnkatachalam was Choultry dubash ; 
when he fell ill, M. Duploix permitted mo to 
appoint my older brother’s son, who held the 
place till God was pleased to end his life. 
With your leave, I will appoint the man who 
married my younger brother’s daughter.’ The 
Governor said he would see that the appoint¬ 
ment was given to one of my people and that v 
he would give orders after speaking to M. 
Barthelemy about it to-morrow. I thanked 
him. 


1 According to the practico of hereditary office. 
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He then asked the Arcot news. I said that 
Muhammad ’All Khan had fallen sick after 
eating betel sent him by the wife of Safdar 
’Ali Khan of Yellore, whereon he had resolved 
to move from Sholinghur, where ho was en¬ 
camped, to Arcot, to be cured and then prepare 
to capture Yellore, as the Yellore man had 
attempted to poison him; that he had marched 
with 1,000 soldiers, 2,000 sepoys, 200 or 300 
troopers and six cannon and was encamped a 
mile from Arcot on the road to Yellore. Th e 
Governor then asked why Murtaza ’Ali Khan 
had as yet sent no one. I said I had received 
a letter reporting news at Arcot that people 
had been despatched hither with news and 
letters from thence, and (I added) that Mir 
Asad had sent a vakil with a letter to Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Ivlian concerning his desire to cap¬ 
ture the fort of Clietpattu and its dependent 
country. Mir Asad (it is said) also visited him 
at Arcot, where Muhammad ’Ali Khan received 
him with respect, ordering sa lutes to be fired ; 
mid decided to give him the fort of Clietpattu 
with, villages worth a lakh and a half, for 
which reason Muhammad ’Ali Kh&n’s and 
^Hr Asad’s people are tying toranams. 

I then reported that T had received a letter 
raying that Ivhair-ud din Klnm, who was 
marching against the fort of Elavasanallftr 
with 500 foot, 200 soldiers and 300 horse, had 
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reached Tiruvannamalai with letters ordering 
assistance to be afforded him from the Gover¬ 
nor of Madras to the Governor of Fort St 
David, and from Muhammad ’All Khan. 

I also reported a letter which has been 
received saying that a son of Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan by a concubine has been married, and 
that arrangements are being made for the 
marriages of his legitimate son and daughter 
after the celebration of which he will capture 
Vellore and then proceed to Trichinopoly I 
added I had heard of rumours at Cuddalore 
that 1,000 soldiers with powder, shot and 
cannon were to be sent to Arcot for the attack 
of Vellore. 

Sunday, January 25.At eight o’clock this 
morning I went to the Fort and paid my 
respects to M. Loyrit, the Governor, on his 
return from church after Mass, with M. Bar- 
thelemy, M. Guillard and other councillors and 
officers, and, after reporting the Arcot nows 
I said Salabat Jang is near Kalyani and 
Gulbarga, He has sent Shah Nawaz Khan who 
is on his way, to Muhammad ’Ali Khan and 
Salabat Jang will come afterwards. A battle 
has been fought between the armies of Morari 
Bao and the Nana’s younger brother, son 
of Blnvji Bao, on the other side of the Kistna 
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where the former’s troops were beaten. The 
troops of the Nana’s younger brother and the 
Nana himself are coming here with a lakh of 
borse. Mir Asad is marching with Muhammad 
’Ali Khan’s troops to Chetpattu, and to remains 
have been tied in those jagliirs. 70,000 rupees 
more have been demanded for Yellore besides 
the lakh already settled ; they 1 have agreed to 
pay part in money and the rest in elephants, 
horses, jewels, cloth, etc. Mr. Clive, who is 
coming from England as Governor of Fort St. 
David, will arrive in two or three days 
after touching at Achin. He is coming with 
the Company’s orders to make Fort St. David 
independent of Madras, instead of dependent 
as before, and the Governor will correspond 
direct with Europe. 2 It is said that 1,000 
soldiers are being prepared in Fort St. David 
with the necessary equipment to be sent to 
Vellore.’ When I had reported all this, the 
Governor said that the news of Mr. Clive’s 
coming to Fort St. David with orders to corres¬ 
pond direct with Europe instead of being 
subordinate to Madras as heretofore, was 
°oly a rumour and ho thought the Company 
’Would never permit this. 

He continued, ‘ Murtaza ’Ali Khan has not 
prospered because he is a bad, untrustworthy 



a Probable but untrue. 
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word by M. Delarcho that lie need not pay 
peshkash to Muhammad ’All Khan, but that 
if it was demanded, ho might reply that he 
was our ally and that we had forbidden him to 
pay peshkash, but that we would settle it, and 
that if he were attacked, we would send troops 
to his help. Nevertheless ho sent a vakil to 
Muhammad ’All Khan besides sending 
troopers, sepoys, foot, etc., with him against 
the poligars, and he is paying the money he 
has agreed for. He has no sense of what is 
right. If only lie had done as we told him, he 
might have ruled the subah of Arcot.’ I 
replied, ‘ True ; but that was not his destiny. 
When M. Dupleix was Governor, he summoned 
him and promised him the Arcot subah; but 
he remembers what then took place, and so 
does not trust us. Being himself deceitful, lie 
suspects others of deceit. He will ruin 
himself.’ Then I related his whole history 
from his treacherously killing his guest 
Safdar ’Alf Khan in his bed. The Governor 
observed that he was a bad man, and told me 
to send men to find out the truth of Khair-ud- 
din Khan’s march with troops to attack 
’Abd-ul-raliman of Eravasanallur fort. I said 
I would do so. 

The Governor sent for me again and asked 
if 1 could not send people to Murtaza ’Ali 
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Khan to advise him secretly to be more 
prudent in future. I said I could find a way 
of doing so. ‘ How ? ’ he asked. I replied, 
4 Salabat Jang wrote a tdkid to Muhammad 
’All Khan last October, saying-that he had no 
right to collect peshkash from the killedars 
and zamindars, that ho was not to interfere 
in such matters and that lie would come in 
January to collect the peshkash himself. He 
also wrote to Murtaza ’Alt Khan of Vellore 
forbidding him to pay peshkash to Muhammad 
’All Khan. Murtaza ’All Klian replied to 
Salabat Jang and to you and to ’Abd-ul-raliman 
who brought your title, turret and dross ot 
honour. Wo can take advantage of this to 
write to him.—‘ Do so,’ ho said. I said I 
would do so, and having taken leave, went to 
my office in the flower-garden where I attended 
to my private business, and then came home. 

Ho told me to write the Arcot news in 
French, which I did. 

Tuesday , January 27 }—A few soldiers and 
sepoys encamped at the Kattumettu. 

At five o’clock this evening, M. Leyrit, the 
Governor, sent for me ; when I went, he asked 
why the man supposed to be Murtaza ’All 
Khan’s vakil had not visited him. I replied, 


* 17th Tai, Yuva. 

a Probably the tamarind-grove behind and overlooking I ondi 
chery. Literally the word means 4 Forest-hill.' 
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‘ I indeed heard that one Qadir Sahib had for 
these two months past been discussing busi¬ 
ness with you by means of M. Delarche, ’All 

Naqi and Raza Sahib, so I did nothing.’_ 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘send for Qadir Sahib, and 
discuss matters with him.’ I agreed and said 
that I had written a letter as requested to 
Murtaza ’Ali Khan of Vellore. The Governor 
said, ‘ Confer with the vakil who has come 
and I will get the troops ready and order 
them into camp at the Kattumettu.’ I agreed, 
and said I would send for the vakil. 

Thursday , January 29}— To-day’s news is 
that a disagreement has arisen between the 
Raja of Mysore and dalavai Devaraja Udai- 
yar ; and the Raja has written secretly to the 
Nana for troops. It is said at Arcot that 
Raghoba, the Nana’s younger brother, is this 
side of the Kistna with 60,000 horse ; conse¬ 
quently there is great fear ; and the people of 
Vellore arc flying thence on the news that 
Muhammad ’Ali Klian and the English are 
marching upon Vellore. As the English are 
marching upon Vellore in spite of the 
agreement between the English and the French 
that they shall make no war for 18 months, 
the French are making ready an army to help 
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him [Murtaza] which will halt at the Kattu- 

mettu and then march. 

When I was at the Fort this morning, 
M Delarche delivered to the Governor a letter 
from the ldlledar of Vellore, saying that the 
English and Muhammad ’Ali Khan were 
plundering his villages and meant to capture 
his fort. After reading the letter, the Gov¬ 
ernor asked why Murtaza ’Ali Khan had not 
written to me about it as I had written to him 
according to his orders and, having sent for 
M. d’Auteuil, told him to prepare troops for 
despatch. A letter to this etfcct was wiitten 
and sent to Vellore. 

Friday , January 30 }—At eight o clock 
to-day, I went to the Fort and paid my 
respects to the Governor, when he was saun¬ 
tering up and down the great hall on the 
south. The second Capitan of Porto Novo 2 
visited the Governor, and, after paying his 
compliments, said that lie was on his way 
from Sadrasto Porto Novo and offered to carry 
any messages he wished to send. But the 
Governor only replied with compliments that 
he would write if there was anything impor¬ 
tant, and did not even ask him to stay to 
dinner. The Governor usually asks English 
or Dutch visitors to stay a day before 
proceeding, but this time he br oke t hrough 
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the custom and gave him leave with compli¬ 
ments. Mijnheer Jacobi [?], the second 
Capitan of Porto Novo, then turned to me and 
asked if I were Eanga Pillai. I said, yes. He 
continued, ‘ I have heard that when you were 
formerly at Porto Novo, there was much 
friendship between you and the Capitans of 
the Dutch factory, and I believe the same 
friendship continues. I hope it may do so in 
future.’ I paid him my compliments, saying 
that our friendship should be increased by- 
letters, and, having taken leave of him, I went 
aside. The Capitan and his son then departed. 
The Governor went aside with me to hear the 
news and then wnnt towards his room 5 but 
before he went, M. Miran gave him a letter, 
which he signed and gave me for despatch. 
Ho remarked that the commandants wore 
complaining. I replied, ‘Their complaints 
and my explanations are well known. They 
have been giving much trouble these 15 days 
in order to make some money in the harvest 
season, and my people there threaten to come 
away. I have now written out in detail all 
that I have not reported for fear of wearying 
you.’ So saying I gave him my paper , 1 and 



troubles in their revenue administration. 
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continued, ‘ As often as I have complained 
to you, you have written Wads. They write 
one thing to you but continue to do as the} 7 
please. I have not liked to speak to you often 
about it for fear of displeasing you; but as 
things are, I am losing my money and yet 
remain responsible for the full amount. Lest 
you Should deal severely with me if the 
money be not paid, I have written here what 
they are doing, so that you may learn the’ 
whole matter. ‘ Let the several commandants 
be ordered not to interfere in these affairs; or 
else I must givo an account of the dues and 
you must ask them to manage affairs and 
collect the sums due to the Company.’ 
Speaking thus plainly, I asked for receipts 
for what I had paid in, and added, ‘ This is 
the best time for this is the harvest season; 
a month hence it will be very difficult to 
collect money from the cultivators, otherwise 
I should not speak so confidently. 1 have 
written all the details in the three letters. Be 
pleased to read them and do as you think 
host, but toll me definitely.’ Thereon he read 
them twice with much annoyance, lie placed 
the papers along with the copies of the letters 
written to the several commandants, and said 
ho would give orders. 

He then said, ‘ Don’t you see that the kille- 
dar of Vellore has only written because his 
bowels have turned to water on Muhammad 
’ Ali Khan’s threatening his fort ?’ 1 replied, 

3 
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‘That is not the way with Murtaza ’All Khan 
alone, but is the nature of all the Muhammad¬ 
ans ; M. Dupleix alone knew how to keep 
them in check. Now that you have begun, 
you will learn their nature and do what is 
necessaryHe replied, ‘ The Muhammadans 
are ungrateful, lying people who at once forgot 
benefits.’ For a quarter of an hour he talked 
of the Muhammadans, of Chanda Sahib, Nasir 
Jang and Raza Sahib. I said, ‘ A r cllore fort, 
Chetpattu and the Elavanasur killa have boon 
saved by your despatching troops ; but none of 
these three people 1 will show you the least 
gratitude if they can help it; but, with your 
permission I will write to them of this matter.’ 
The Governor replied, 4 They are mean fellows, 
who will show no gratitude. What you have 
said is true, and you may write.’ I then said 
that the amaldar of Wandiwash had written 
that, on the arrival of a camel-messenger from 
A root, the commander of the troops attacking 
the Chetpattu killa had marched away with 
his army. He only smiled and observed that 
Khair-ud-din Klian would do the same. 

Ho then complained angrily that should 
disturbances arise, no cloth would come in as 1 
had not warned the merchants. 


■Murtaza. ’AM in Vellore. Nazir Muhammad at, Chetpattu and 

F ° r Nazir OrJ, 
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FEBRUARY 1756. 

Sunday , February l.'—I received a letter 
to-day saying that 40 or 50 tents had been 
pitched on the bank of the Devanampattanam 
river, that 40 or 50 more were being got ready, 
and that ten companies of the soldiers newly 
come from Europe—500 in all—with a mortar, 
two bdmb-u, 2 two 18-pounders, two 12-poundeis 
and four or fivo guns a minute were making 
ready to march against ElavasanalMr and 

Vellore. 

I hear that when M. Saubinet passed by 
Gingce, he ordered the officers to ride a* the head 
of their men and those who had no horses had 
to march on foot. 3 This led to a quarrel be¬ 
tween the officers and M. Saubinet, who (ac¬ 
cording to the report sent by the amaldars 
at Gingce to M. Leyrit, the Governor and 
M. Barthelomy) has been stabbed to death. This 
man has been in service since M. Uuplcix’ tune; 
M. Leyrit the Governor appointed him major ; 
and he used to flog his soldiers mercilessly 
and make the officers keep their guards ex¬ 
actly according to the European fashion. The 
wav in which he trained officers, soldiers and 
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Muhammadan sepoys for warfare, made them 
all tremble as at the sight of Yama. 1 Many 
soldiers who had lost their arms or legs, or re¬ 
ceived wounds in the loins, have been floo-ged 
by him to death. Thus many soldiers and 
sepoys have deserted for fear of bein° - flo°'°'ed 
by him, rind jemadnrs of sepoys linyc given up 
their posts. Just as a dancing-master makes 
the actors dance to his orders, so he trained the 
soldiers and sepoys from sunrise to sunset, for 
ten months. He informed the Governor about 
the money given to M. Barthelemy’s Raman 
by Pennathur Sama Rao who was in charge of 
the foot, Mahadeva Ayyan, Saiyid Husain, and 
other commanders; and ho received three 
months’ pay, which lie promised to disburse. 
Now men say that all this only led to his being 
stabbed by the officers at Gingee, just as a lamp 
flares up before going out. In those three 
months M. Saubinet made 50,000 rupees ; M. 
Bartliclemy, since M. Godcliou’s time, has been 
entering the number of sepoys under each 
jemadar as 400, instead of the real number of 
200, and taking the money for himself ; on the 
cavalry business and enlistment of troops, he 
has made three or four times as much t akin g 
half their pay ; in M. Godeheu’s time the 
sepoys and troops received no pay for three or 
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four months, as M. Barthelemy had taken that 
as well as the pay of those who had left service; 
and in M. Dupleix’ time, under Papayya Pillai’s 
management, when Pennathut Santa Kao was 
entrusted with the management of the country, 
he made money out of the maintenance of the 
troops. Altogether M. Barthelemy must have 
made more than five lakhs of rupees, and even 
his da bash Raman more than a lakh, as there 
are acccounts to prove. As the Company had 
fallen on evil days, M. Dupleix, tho Lion, de¬ 
parted, leaving all to act as they pleased. The 
Arumpatai and other country-writers have 
made lakhs, as have also tho Europeans in the 
several offices. If this is the case with the 
sepoy and cavalry management, how will it be 
with the rest ? Thus tho Company has been 
robbed of its wealth and reduced to beggary. 
Though M. Dupleix took all he could, and thus 
impoverished the Company, lio suffered none 
else to rob. Of the Tamils, Papayya Pillai 
alone made much, and that, not by theft, but 
by other means. Men say those are signs of 
the times, and I have written accordingly. 

I hear that M. Saubinet was stabbed yester¬ 


day. 

Yesterday a cooly who was lying on tho 
pial of a Chetti’s house in the Chetti Street 
north of the Valudavur gate, was stabbed by 
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some soldiers and thrown down a well. To¬ 
day the corpse was taken np and M. du Bausset, 
the greffier M. des Naudieres, and the head- 
surgeon having examined the body, ordered it 
to bo burnt. In their terror men ask what evil 
is portended by this injustice. I write accord¬ 
ingly. What must be will bo. Wo shall see 
what befalls. 

Monday , February 2.‘—This morning when I 
went to the Fort to see M. Leyrit, the Governor 
after his return from church with the Second 
and other councillors, officers, etc. M. Moracin, 
the chief of Masulipatam, M. La Sello and 
the others who had accompanied him, I, 
the Company’s merchants, Vijayarama Raja’s 
people and other gumastahs, went and paid our 
respects to the Governor. When all had gone, 
M. Barthelemy, who was upstairs, came to me 
and said, ‘M. Leyrit the Governor says that one 
of your relations may be appointed chief Choul¬ 
try dubash in the place of Yenlcatachalam your 
paternal uncle’s grandson. You may therefore 
send any one you please.’ I replied that the 
ceremonies would be finished by Wednesday, 
and that I would send some one on Thursday. 
‘ Very well,’ lie said ; ‘ M. Leyrit has given 
orders ; and I have agreed that the name shall 
be entered in the accounts and the pay issued 
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every month.’ I thanked him, observing that 
I need say little as I had his and the Governor’s 
favour. After his departure [ ]• 

Tuesday , February 10. ‘—At seven o’clock 
this morning, I went to the Fort as the 
Company’s merchants’ cloth and the T anam 
cloth was to be sorted. M. Leyrit, the Gover¬ 
nor, M. Bcrtholin and others were there. I 
gaveM. Leyrit, the Governor, papers containing 
an account of the English and Muhammad 
’All Khan at Arcot and Vellore, stating that 
the English had surrounded the fort of Vellore, 
raised batteries and prevented our French 
troops from approaching. The papers also say 
that the people of the Vellore fort are flying 
to Arcot, Sadras, Madras and other places, that 
Mir Asad’s wife has been placed under guard, 
that soldiers, powder, shot and other munitions 
of war are being sent from Madras and that 
Khair-ud-din Khan, who was at Tiruvanna- 
malai about to attack Mir ’Abd-ul-ralim&n at 
Elavanasur, has returned to Muhammad ’Ali 
Klian at Arcot. To the English demand of 2 
lakhs of rupees in ready money, Murtaz a ’Ali 
Khan has replied that lie can pay only one 
lakh in goods, and has sent a letter demanding 
speedy help from Pondichery, and agreeing 
to pay a lakh of rupees (besides 50,(XX) rupees 
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to M. Delarche on account of darbar expenses). 
Seven hundred of the Fort St. David soldiers 
are ready to march to Vellore and give battle, 
but are halting at the Semmandalam Fort, and 
have not advanced further. The command¬ 
ants are again causing great trouble in the 
country (as has already been written) so that, 
if their troubles continue, there will be a loss of 
lakhs, for this is the harvest season ; [the 
amaldars] cannot therefore beheld responsible 
for the failure of the Company’s revenues but 
the balances must bo collected from the 
commandants. The Governor read these 
papers, but said nothing. After talking to the 
people there, he went upstairs. 

Wednesday , February 11}—-A ship set sail 
for the Maldives to-day with the agent of the 
Raja of the Maldives. He came here with six 
others ; as the rest have died, he is return in o- 
alone. 

Friday , February 13}— I heard this evening 
that two or three European officers of the 
English army and some Muhammadan officers 
of Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s army, who had 
been treating with Murtaza ’Ali Khan at 
Vellore, had settled the affair for two lakhs of 
rupees, and that the English army had quitted 
their former position near the fort, and 
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encamped near Kannambadi village about 5 
miles away. The French troops are encamped 
near Tiruviti and Balu Chetti’s Choultry 
beyond Fattehpettai, and our people are 
plundering our own country. . 

There is news from Fort St. David that the 
700 soldiers who were encamped at the Sem- 
mandai battery in Tiruppappuliyur, ready to 
advance against Vellore, are not to proceed, 
but their provisions are being stored in the 
o-odowns, and the bullocks and coolies who 
were collected have been sent away. 

Saturday, February 14 } — The French wrote 
to the English saying that they should not 
have advanced against Vellore or demanded 


peshkash during the truce of 18 months, or 
collected money from the zamindars and 
others, and that, if they transgressed their 
limits, they would bo attacked. Now Mr. 
Pigot, the Governor of Madras, has replied 
that they mean to collect peshkash and will 
send an army against Pondicherv if the 
French send troops to hinder them. We shall 
sec what the French will do. 

Friday , February 20 . 2 —At half-past seven 
this morning, I went to the Fort, as the 
Company’s merchants’ unbleached coarse cloth 
was being packed at the sorting-godown ; and 
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there I found M. Barthelemy, M. Guillard and 
other councillors. While the cloth was being 
examined, M. Barthelemy went upstairs to 
M. Leyrit, the Governor, and I accompanied 
him. When the Governor came out, M. 
Barthelemy spoke shortly to him ; the Gover¬ 
nor replied in the same manner ; and M. 
Barthelemy returned angrily to the sorting- 
godown. As the Governor went gloomily hack 
into his room, I thought I should bo unwel¬ 
come, and therefore returned to the sorting- 
godown. M. Barthelemy who was still there, 
went homo angrily after speaking to M. Guil¬ 
lard and the other councillors. M. Bar the • 
lemy’s sharp speech to the Governor, his angry 
departure, and his angrily going home after 
talking with the councillors—all these led mo 
to think that something strange must have 
happened. I therefore asked some European 
gentlemen and was told that yesterday an 
officer had unjustly beaten ono of the mer¬ 
chants ; M. Barthelemy had questioned the 
Second major about it and ordered the officer 
to bo imprisoned ; but the officers and the 
Major-General, M. d’Auteuil, had gone to 
Monsieur the Governor, declaring that the 
latter only, and not the Second, had power to 
imprison officers, and demanding how the 
Second could order an officer to be imprisoned. 
The Governor had sent them away, saying 
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that the Second was in the wrong, and that the 
man should be set free ; M. d’Auteuil informed 
M. Barthelemy of this last night; and the 
latter visited the Governor this morning to 
ask the reason of his decision. -The Governor 
said he had given such orders because the 
other had no power to imprison officers. 
M. Barthelemy replied that, as the adminis¬ 
tration of justice lay with him, he could 
punish or imprison any European. M. Leyrit 
replied that he could not. M. Barthelemy 
replied that every Second had done so, as indeed 
ho himself had till then. The Governor said 
that although ho might have exercised such 
powers, he could not continue to do so. 
M. Barthelemy replied that he would not 
then continue to be the Justice. 1 M. Leyrit 
replied that he would be very glad if he 
resigned, for then ho would appoint another 
instead. Thereon M. Barthelemy in great 
anger went to the sorting-godown, and told the 
other councillors what had happened, adding 
that formerly councillors had been masters of 
the officers, but that now M. Leyrit had made 
them their servants. Thus ho sought to stir 
up their anger. This is what the gentlemen 
there told me. 

i By custom at Poudichery the Second was head of the Course 
/a Chaudrie , 













When 23 bales of cloth had been packed, 
the councillors went home. Up to now 1,032 
bales have been packed; which with 23 packed 
to-day, make 1,055 bales in all ready for 
Europe. Of these, 1,000 have been shipped, 
and the remaining 55 are in the godown. We 
must see how many more can be packed in the 
next three or four days, for the Governor 
wants to lade 1,200 bales (including the 55 now 
in the godown). 

The Governor then sent for me. On my 
arrival, he went into M. Chevreau’s room, 
whence he took the five or six letters received 
from the commandant of Chidambaram, and 
returned into his own room, and sat down. 
He then called me in and said, ‘ When the 
commandant of Chidambaram wrote to the 
amaldar of Tiruviti about the faqir atMuttalur, 
the amaldar threw his letter away disrespect¬ 
fully instead of replying to it. The command¬ 
ant has now written that that was why ho sent 
soldiers and sepoys to seize and bring him in. 
Why did the amaldar behave so ?’ I replied 
‘ That cannot be the truth. The faqir at 
Muttalur claimed the village as his inam, but 
the amaldar was ordered to take possession of 
it. To prevent this, last year half was offered 
to M. Aumont, and then disturbances arose. 
The commandant was given honeyed words 
to induce him to procure the village ; but 
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the amaldar refused, so sepoys were sent to 
seize and bring him in bonds. He was put in 
prison, and then released on paying five rupees. 
Now, fearing that I may complain to you, he 
[the commandant] has written in anticipation 
to excuse himself by saying that the amaldar 
took no notice of a letter he had written. — 
‘No, no,’ the Governor said, ‘you can’t say 
that. The commandant would never write 
lies.’ I replied, ‘When the commandant writes 
to you for private reasons saying that the 
amaldar has taken no notice of his letters, 
what can I do if you believe him and give 
orders? When the amaldars tremble at the 
mere names of the commandants, will they 
take no notice of their letters? What power 
have they ? I do not know what to do, when 
you decide thus in spite of my many written 
complaints to you about the troubles ho has 
caused. Plainly, this is my season of ill-luck, 
and how can I pay the. Company’s money ? 
If I let any one off, I shall only suffer for it 
the next day. I say plainly therefore that the 
villages should be given to them and [the 
commandants] should be made answerable for 
the revenues, for I cannot get in the Company’s 
money while they trouble the country.’ I 
said much more than I have written above. 
But the Governor turned away in displeasure, 
and asked what I had to say about the fa opr 
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of Muttalur. I replied, ‘ The faqir of Muttalur 
has no village hut was given a sanad in the 
Sahib Zada’s time. He came to me and offered 
to pay the revenue if I would separate the 
village and give it to him instead of allowing 
the lessee to collect the money. Thereon the 
village was separated and a sanad given. But 
then in order to avoid payment, he offered, with 
honeyed words, to share the village with the 
commandant. Disturbances were thus caused, 
and an amaldar responsible for two lakhs of 
rupees was treated with disrespect. But how 
can the revenues bo collected when the manage¬ 
ment is thus harassed? The commandants 
for their private ends write falsehoods by 
which two lakhs of revenue are endangered. 
If you believe them, you will lose two lakhs 
of rupees; and if this be done over a mere 
faqir without due enquiry being made, I can 
only conclude that this is my time of mis¬ 
fortune. The commandants should have been 
ordered not to interfere in these affairs to the 
detriment of the revenue ; but that has not 
been done ; so what can be said ? I have often 
described the troubles the\ cause, and w litton 
the same ; orders also have been sent. If I say 
more, you will bo angry, so what can I 
say ? I must do as you command.’ 

The Governor then asked why Agha Saliib 
had not been allowed to enjoy the inam village 
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lie claimed in the Chidambaram country, j 
replied, ‘ If villages are thus given away, how 
can I pay the Company’s revenues ? All are 
included in the lease ; and if these villages are 
givon as inam, how can money come in ? If 
the villages had been omitted from the lease 
I signed, they might bo given away ; but they 
were included in the lease. Moreover, Papayya 
Pillai did not allow these inams ; so why 
should I ? I have allowed a cawny for charity 
in order to acquire glory and virtue, and be¬ 
cause I did not wish it to be stopped in my 
time. Copies of the leaso signed by me are 
with the notary and on the minutes of council; 
and I have the council’s acknowledgment. 
All can bo learnt from them.’ Thereon the 
Governor asked if all these had boon included 
in my writing. I replied that everything 
could bo seen by reading it. The Governor 
replied that he would order the commandant 
not to interfere in the faqir’s affair, but that 
I should attend to it. 

[He then] asked about Muhammad ’All 
Khan’s business. I said, ‘ There is a rumour 
that Killpatriek has been recalled and Mr. 
Orme sent to Vellore, who has settled the 
affair for a lakh of pagodas instead of the 
50,000 formerly agreed on.' He was then given 


1 See Orme, History, Vol. I, p. 418. 
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an entertainment and a salute of 21 guns, and 
was sent back with presents under another 
salute of 21 guns. It is also said that Mr. Orme 
was shown proofs of the grant of Tuttipattu 
and Agaram in exchange for the Chittoor kill a 
and jaghir, under the signatures of Mr. Saun¬ 
ders, the Governor of Madras, ’ Abd-ul-wahab 
Khan and Muhammad ’All Khan’s mother, 
along with the oath taken by ’ Abd-ul-wahab 
KMn; but Mr. Orme would not accept these and 
was preparing to attack, and that he had written 
to say so.’ The Governor replied, ‘ He ! is not a 
good man. ITe has done all this in spite of 
our writing that the fort is ours, that no 
money need be paid, and that we have sent 
troops. Why did he agree to pay ? He will 
find that he has been deceived.’ I replied, 
‘ This man murdered his guest, Safdar ’ Ali 
Khan, his paternal uncle’s son and his wife’s 
brother, in his sleep at night, forgetting the 
greatness he had obtained by him. How can 
we expect him to keep his word ? Will God 
help him ? Ho did not trust you but deceived 
you, for ho trusts no one.’— 1 You are right,’ 
the Governor said, ‘ had I known all this be¬ 
fore, I would not have sent troops. But it 
does not matter. He will certainly lose his 
fort.’ 


i.e.y Murtazu ’Ali Khun. 
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He then asked about Bhaji Rao. I said, 

« News has reached Arcot, and been written to 
me that Bhaji Rao with 50,000 or 60,000 horse 
has crossed the Kistna and reached Savanur 
and Bankapuram. Our Muzaffar Khan, who 
was in the service of Bhaji Rao s son, has 
now joined Morari Rao and is preparing to 
attack Bhaji Rao’s son. Tara Bai wife of 
Rajaram Kshetrapati of Satara, sent woid to 
Morari Rao and also wrote to him that she 
would send 30,000 horse and 30 or 40 lakhs of 
money, if he would seize the Nana by treachery 
in battle. He replied asking for the despatch 
of the troops. He is thus ready for war, and 
the Nana’s troops are only three leagues distant 
from his. Salabat Jang who is halting at 
Gulbaro-a, means to enter the Carnatic and 
secure Coja Namat-ul-lali Khan’s treasure.’ 
The Governor remarked that all these wcie 
si<ms of disturbance. I replied that no one 
could avoid what was destined to happen, 
for had there not been troubles about Vellore 
and Madurantak am even when there was a 
truce between the English and the French 
The Governor smiling said that the English 

were always ready foi war. 

Then, having reported to the Governor the 
preparations for war at Madras and Fort St. 
David, I showed him the 94 manj&dis of lead 
brought as a sample by the son of Narasappa 
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Nayakkan of Madras. The Governor told me 
to settle it as I pleased. 

Then I told the Governor that a dress 
of honour had been brought for him from 
Muzaffar Ivhan, but he said that he would not 
accept it until Husain the mahout’s affair 
had been settled. Bo 1 took leave and came 
home. 

Sunday , February 29 . 1 —I hear that the 
English troops at Vellore who were withdrawn 
when terms were settled, and when our 
French troops were encamped at Balu Chetti’s 
Choultry beyond Fattehpettai, now declare 
that, unless the killedar pays, they will return 
to the attack. Help is therefore being sent 
from here to Vellore. The distance between 
Vellore and Kannambadi, where the English 
troops are encamped, is about seven miles, 
and it is said that the English have begun to 
march. 




1 21st Mdsi , Yura. 
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MARCH 1756. 

Tuesday, March 2 . 1 —I did not go out tliis 
morning, nor did I hear any important nows. 

Govinda Rao, the news-writer at Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan’s camp at Arcot, writes as 
follows The Shah Zada, son of the Padslmli 
has marched to Agra from Delhi with a large 
army. He intended to send an army against 
the killed ar of Lahore, but the latter made 
terms, so ho will not go thither but intends 
marching southwards. 

The news about Salabat Jang is that ho 
lias made peace with Bhaji Rao, and is 
halting at Palaki Sliadukopu. Bhaji Rao 
crossed the Tungabliadra in order to attack 
Morari Rao, and sent Sadasiva Rao, his 
younger brother, towards Sfivanur and Banka- 
puram with 30,000 horse, artillery, etc. 
Morari Rao was encamped near Savanur with 
12,000 horse, 8,000 foot and 10,000 followers 2 
with guns and munitions of war. The 
subahdar of Savanur and Morari Rao meant 
to attack Bhaji Rao with 4,000 horse and 8,000 
soldiers ; but Bhaji Rao having learnt of this, 
advanced from Bagur fort with his army, 
accompanied by his younger brother, to 
attack Morari Rao. A hot contest ensued in 
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which many perished on either side. Bhaji 
Rao is besieging Savanur which is garrisoned 
by Morari Rao’s forces. Rice cannot be had 
in Morari Rao’s camp even at three seers a 
rupee, so that he is in great straits. Bhaji 
Rao has sent word to the killedar of Savanur 
that, unless he delivers up Morari Rao and his 
sardars, he will destroy the ldlla. This is the 
news and it is not known what will happen. 

’Abd-ul-majid Khan of Cuddapah is said 
to be besieging Uskottai fort with 6,000 
horse. The sepoys in the fort sent word 
offering to surrender the fort if ’Abd ul-majid 
Khan would pay their arrears. ’Abd-ul-majid 
Khan did not agree, so the fort has not yet 
been taken. 

The Arcot news is that when Killpatrick 
was before Vellore ldlla with 700 military, 
and 2,000 sepoys under the command of 
Saiyid Yusuf, reinforced by 1,000 horse under 
the command of Muhammad Abrar (Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan’s paymaster), Muhammad ’All 
Khan sent word to Murtaza ’Ali Klian, 
killedar of Vellore, demanding four lakhs of 
rupees. The latter replied that he had not 
even a cash, and sent a vakil to Madras. 
Thereon Mr. Pigot, the Governor of Madras, 
sent Mr. Or me as commander, who after 
conferring with Muhammad ’Ali Khan at 
Arcot, went to Vellore where he had an 
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interview with Murtaza ’All Khan in the fort, 
and then returned with presents consisting of 
a dress of honour, a horse, etc., worth about 
2,000 rupees. Mr. Ormo showed the presents 
to the Governor of Madras and reported 
his news. The Governor then wrote to 
Killpatrick to withdraw his troops to Arcot. 
The Vellore affair lias been settled at Madras ; 
the amount agreed on is unknown, but it is 
said to be two lakhs or a lakh and a half. 
It is written that due enquiries will bo made. 

Wednesday , March 3. '—The following news 
has been received to-day from Muhammad 
[Tavjakkal’s son As the French reinforce¬ 
ments have reached Vellore to help the 
killcdar, and as the French have written to 
Madras, the troops that were attacking Vellore 
have marched to Arcot. Muhammad ’Alt 
Khan has taken possession of the Vellore 
jaoiiir villages near Arcot, as the killcdar of 
Vellore has paid no money, on the strength of 
French support, and Barakkat-ul-lah Khan 
has been appointed to occupy the Tuttipattu 
and Agaram pargannalis. On learning this, 
Murtaza ’Ali Khan sent 2,000 [horse] men and 
some foot to guard the two pargannalis. It 
is not known what will happen. 
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Bhaji Rao is besieging the fort of Savanur, 
and Morari Rao’s troops are in great straits. 
News is said to have been received at Arcot 
that he 1 will come to these parts shortly after 
settling affairs there. 

Sunday , March 7. - —M. Guillard sent me 
word this evening, by my man Chidambara 
Mudali that M. Lcyrit, the Governor, had 
sharply complained of my not having visited 
him at the Fort for the last fortnight on the 
plea of ill-health, so that I must no longer 
stay away but visit him and attend to 
business. I sent word back saying that I 
would visit the Governor on Wednesday. 
The reason for my not going is that small 
people who do not deserve admission upstairs 
go freely to the Governor and tell him what 
they please, and the Governor talks to them 
about secret affairs while I wait outside. I 
cannot endure this ; so I have not cared to 
visit him but have stayed at home on the 
excuse of sickness. Many reasons may bo 
o-iven for this, and I will write them in a 

o 

month’s time. 

Tuesday, March 9 . :t —The Governor sent a 
peon for me this morning, but I only sent 
Appavu. The Governor told him that the 
Governor of Fort St. David had written saying 


1 i.e., Bhftji KAo. 
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that the water of the river near the village of 
Palur, in the Tiruviti country, irrigating the 
Timvondipuram village, had been diA erted by 
the people of the Tiruviti country, and asking 
why that had been done contrary to custom. 
Appavu replied that formerly the Tiiuvendi- 
puram and Tiruviti countries had been undei 
the management of the same amaldar, so that 
tho latter had done as he pleased, but as 
the Tiruvendipuram country belonged to the 
English, there was no reason why the water 
should bo allowed to pass thither ; that our 
people would not have acted unjustly ; that as 
the Governor had mentioned tho matter, he 
(Appavu) would write to tho amaldar of Tiru¬ 
viti asking him to report what had taken 
place and to ascertain the old custom. He 
added that I would speak to him to-morrow and 
explain everything. Thereon the Governor 
told Appavu to write and get a reply at once. 

Appavu also said the Governor had told 
him that the Governor of Fort St. David had 
written complaining of robbers having stolen 
seven pieces out of certain parcels of cloth 
that had been left for the night at Tiruviti on 
its way from Udaiyarpalaiyam, and that the 
Governor had asked him whether I had 
enquired into the matter as ordered. He 
replied that I would relate the matter to him 
to-morrow. 
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Thursday , March 11}—1 paid my respects 
to M. Leyrit, the Governor, when he was with 
the officers, etc., in the great northern hall 
that runs east and west. He went into his 
room after talking with the officers. 

Then he gave 400 pagodas in money, two 
pieces of scarlet broad-cloth, two rolls of silk, 
a double-barrelled gun and two pistols to 
Shaikh ’Abd-ul-rahman, the gurz-bar-d&r? who 
left Salabat Jang on November 4, bringing the 
title of Azim-ud-daulah Bahadur, the turra 
set with precious stones, a sarpech and other 
jewels and a laced dress of honour. He also 
gave him answers to the letters from Salabat 
Jang,Shah Nawaz Khan,Haidar Jang, M. Bussy 
and others, and so gave him leave. He accord¬ 
ingly departed. Before this, the Governor 
had consulted M. Dclarche about the presents 
to be given. After Shaikh ’Abd-ul-rahman 
had taken leave, M. Dclarche also went away. 
The Governor talked for two hours about the 
money owed by Hasan-ud-din Khan to H usain, 
the mahout (Muzaffar Khan’s son), and on 
seeing proofs under the hand of Chanda Sahib 
and other accounts, lie ordered him to be 
imprisoned in the clock-tower in the Fort. It 
was then past eleven, so I went to my office in 
the flower-garden and thence came home. 


1 2nd Pany uni, Yura . A 
See Hub son-Job son, s.v, Goorzeburdar. 
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Saturday, March 13. '—When I went to tlie 
Fort this morning, the Governor said, ‘ The 
kazi of Chidambaram enjoys the produce of 
114 cawnies of land, besides the revenues of 
the mosque. M. Nouel, the notary, showed 
me a French writing written in the time of 
M. Dupleix when M. du Rocher was at 
Chidambaram about the endowment; you must 
not interfere with it, as I understand you are 
doing.’ Then M. Nouel, and the faqir from 
Chidambaram came, and, when # they had had 
their say, I observed, ‘ When wo took posses¬ 
sion of the revenues of the country, it was 
registered in the name of M. du Rocher. But 
under Papayya Pillai it was not allowed, nor 
under writer Ranga Pillai who had charge for a 
.little time. When I took the lease for five 
years, I declared plainly that these things 
could not bo allowed, as may bo seen from my 
agreement.’ But 1 to all my just reasons, he 
only replied, ‘ Why all this talk ? It must be 
oiven.’ I said that I would obey his orders, 
but that it must be entered in the Company’s 
accounts and deducted from the rent. The 
Governor said that ’Abd-ul-majid Khan,Nawab 
of Cuddapah, had written to him about it, as 
’Abd-ul-nabi Ivlian and others of his family 
had been buried in tho masjid. 1 If that is the 
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case,’ I replied, ‘ it must be deducted from the 
rent.’— 1 That will not do,’ the Governor replied 
angrily ; ‘ you must allow it.’ I did not care 
to persist at the time, so I told the faqir to 
come to my house, and took leave. The notary 
and the faqir departed. 

The Governor then asked me if the Chettis 
of Vikravancli had really built a temple here. 
I replied, ‘ When the people here can hardly 
maintain the existing temples, how can they 
have built a now one ? A few of the Chettis’ 
houses inhabited by mendicants, 1 may have 
fallen down and been repaired ; but that is all ; 
there is no temple being built.’ But the 
Governor repeated that a temple had really 
been built, and told mo to make enquiries. I 
replied, ‘ I will do so, as you tell me to ; but 
what I have said must be true. I am sure a 
new temple cannot have been built, for that is 
a special thing. Should not I know of it ? ’ 
But in spite of my words, he still told me to 
enquire, so I agreed. 

Then he asked me about the Chettis. 1 
said that the Chettis, smiths, and carpenters, 
etc., belonged to the left-hand castes. ‘ What 
do you mean by left-hand castes ? ’ ho asked. 

1 showed him my two hands, saying, ‘ Chettis, 


1 The word used is Panduram which means Saivite mendicants. 
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Kammalas, 1 Kollars, 2 C bucklers ancl others 
form the left-hand castes; while Komuttis 
and others form the right-hand ; Brahmans 
and Idaivans belong to neither. by are 
Idaiyans outside this division ? the Governoi 
asked. ‘That, is,’ I said, ‘because God was 
born in the form of a man in an Idaiyan s 
house. 3 They are neutral by reason of that 
great event.’ After talking thus for about an 
hour, I took leave and came home. 

Friday , March 19. *—According to my 
horoscope Jupiter is in the twelfth house ; 
people say that the Company’s new merchants 
will be removed and the old merchants 
restored, and that trade will flourish on a large 
scale. They also say that Appaji Pandit, and 
his younger brother Krishnaji Pandit (Vittal 
Pandit’s sons) are arranging through 
M. d’ Auteuil to remove Vcnkatacliala Reddi, 
the present poligar of Turaiyur and re-appoint 


Papu Reddi. 

I hear that Murtaza ’All Khan of Vellore 
formerly wrote (when the English attacked 
his fort) that, if help were sent him, ho 
would pay the Governor a lakh of rupees 
besides 50,000 rupees to the Company, and 


1 Artisans. See Thurston, Castes and Tribes , Vol. III. p. 1(H). 

2 See Thurston, op. cit. III. 305. 

3 An allusion to Sri Krishna’s having been brought up as a 
shepherd. The Diarist himself belonged to the Idaiyan caste. 

1 Kith Pawjnni. Yuva. 
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sums for M. Delarche and others. Now 
25,000 rupees have been sent to M. Delarche 
by Raza Sahib and ’Ali Naqi Sahib on account 
of the Company, and 5,000 rupees for 
M. Delarche himself, and the balance is beiim 
sent. & 

Sunday , March 21 . l —Muhammad [Tav] ak- 
kal’s son has written a letter from Arcot 
received to-day saying that Muhammad ’Ali 
Klian has been sending the newly entertained 
horse and foot to Madura and Tinncvelly ; the 
400 of Muhammad ’Ali Khan’s foot sent to 
take possession of Vellore Murtaza ’Ali Khan’s 
jagliirs of Padavedu and Mulakkadu, attacked 
the latter’s troops, and a few fell on either 
side. Muhammad ’Ali Khan intends to send 
more men to take possession of Murtaza 
’All Khan’s jaghir but the matter is not yet 
settled and the disturbances continue. 

The news from Madras is that Mr. Clive, 
who landed at Bombay on his return from 
home, has captured two fortresses 3 there, with 
about five lakhs of rupees plunder ; on receipt 
of this news at Arcot, 60 guns were fired by 
the fort and the army, as. a token of jov. 
Bhaji Rao’s troops are still at Savanur; Salabat 
Jang and he have not visited each other, 
and it is not known when they will do so, or 


1 7 2th Panyuni , Yura. 
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whither the armies will march. I have 
recorded what has been written. 

The Governor sent for me a second time, 
as M. Mauricct was complaining to the 
Governor that ho had not received the 11,000 
rupees due to him. When the Governor asked 
me about it, I replied, ‘ I have sent for ’Abu 
Muhammad Klian and Gurumurti Ayyan to 
speak about the affair ; but they are at Villu- 
puram. They will arrive in two days, when 
I will examine the accounts and settle the 
matter.’ The Governor told me to settle it 
without delay. 1 replied that, if the accounts 
were examined, a balance would be found 
due to me and not to them, and that ho might 
satisfy himself by seeing the accounts. M. 
Mauricct then took leave. 



The Governor then showed me two peti¬ 
tions from the ryots of the Bliuvanagiri country 
and asked me about them. I replied, ‘ They 
took a lease of four or five villages from 
my lessee. As the rent this year was more 
than last year’s, I promised them their share 
according to custom ; but when I told them to 
pay the amount due according to the terms of 
the lease, they plundered the heaps of grain by 
night, prevented people from harvesting and 
caused other troubles ;then they fled to the Eng¬ 
lish village of Tiruvendipuram. When they 
began to plunder the revenues that were being 
I 
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brought to liead-quarters, and caused troubles, 

I posted guards to save the remainder 
from being plundered. Afterwards from Tiru- 
vendipuram they opened negotiations with 
the gentlemen and councillors; the latter 
afforded them shelter, brought them here, and 
presented their petitions to you. If you believe 
them, what can I say ? I can only prosper 
if such traitors to the Company are cut into 
small pieces or suitably punished. They not 
only deceived the Company, but took refuge in 
the country of our enemies, the English ; and 
they came here without fearing the punish¬ 
ment that should have awaited them ; instead 
of punishing them, the gentlemen here have 
protected them, and you approve. So what 
can I do ? ’ The Governor replied, ‘ But I hear 
that you have been imprisoning the ryots. 
Wliat power have you to do so ? ’— 1 That is a 
fine question ! ’ I answered. ‘ Ever since the 
French Company was founded, the Governor, 
the Second, and the Company’s courtier have 
imprisoned and released men. How can I 
manage the country if I cannot oven do that ? 
When I asked M. Godelieu about it, he said 
plainly that I could always do what was done 
in the days of the Muhammadans, and this 
was even written in my lease. It will all be 
clear if you. will but enquire how the country 
was managed during the time of M. Dupleix. 
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When I talked thus roundly to him, he said 
I could do as I pleased, and added, I did not 
allow the Europeans to continue as sureties as 
I knew that they would interfere with you ; 
I allowed you to do as you pleased, and 1 tell 
you so again. I have a petition here from 
Uganthachi PiUai, see what it is.’ I replied, 
‘He took a lease of Tirtanagari country for 
14,000 rupees; and though the rents were 
raised this year, he was allowed to pay the 
rent stated in his lease, hut told that he could 
not enjoy the customary share and other pri¬ 
vileges. But instead of listening to me, he has 
secured the help of some gentlemen here, and 
is acting thus. But if these things are done, 
how can I pay ? You may give the country 
to whomsoever you please.’ To these plain 
words, ho answered as before. 

M. Leyrit, the Governor, asked about his 
own business, saying that 1 had forgotten all 
about it and showed me the pendant sent by 
the Nawab of Ouddapah. 1 examined it. 
There was an emerald in the middle inscribed 
with a verso from the Quran. 1 said that such 
jewels were generally worn on the arm and 
that the emerald was only worth about .'10 
pagodas. He then showed me the two or three 
diamonds lie had in his hand. When 1 had 
examined and valued them, he said, with 
extreme politeness, k You have forgotten me. 
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Please get me some of the diamonds brought 
from Madras.’ I replied suitably, and, haying 
taken leave, went to my office in the flower- 
garden, and thence came home. 

Tuesday , March 23 . 1 —At half-past seven 
this morning, I went to the Fort and paid 
my respects to M. Leyrit, the Governor. He 
returned my compliments. Ho attended (with 
me and the Company’s merchants) the sale of 
China goods in the sorting-godown. Then he 
went upstairs. 

Afterwards I was again sent for. He said, 
‘ I hear that you arc forcing people to pay you 
an amount equal to what you gave M. Godelieu 
and M. JBarthelomy. The amaldars are giving 
written accounts to the Europeans about the 
money you are thus trying to collect. Can you 
do that ? ’ I replied, ‘ Even a beast would not 
do such a thing ; so would any man do so ? 
If you ask mo whether such things are now 
being done, my reply is that a man of good 
family and born to wealth values honour 
more, and does not stoop to such meanness. 
There are mean men among all classes whoso 
deeds bring dishonour on others ; but the great 
behave otherwise. So is it with my family. 
If any member of my family did what nono 
of his predecessors have ever done, surely he 
would be stabbed by one of his own relations. 
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If you. can produce evidence and pi oof of my 
imposing taxes, there will he no need to 
punish me, for you will see hov I shall punish 
myself. M. du Bausset, M. Delarche and 
M. Moracin have joined together for the last 
month to bring heavy but unfounded charges 
against me to make you distrust me. But as 
I am blameless, and have done no such things, 

I have suffered them to do as they please. I 
need not fear unless I am guilty ; so I did 
nothing ; a thousand and one times they have 
accused ' mo before, but with what result ? 
Thinking that nothing could come of this, I 
did nothing, and shall do nothing. In this 
world the guilty are over fearful; but tho 
innocent arc at case. 

He then said, ‘ I hear that you are secretly 
helping Muhammad ’Alt Khan with news from 
hero. Why do you do that ? ’ I replied that 
I could only repeat what I had said before, 
adding, ‘ In M. Dupleix ’ time, Madame Dupleix, 
Papayya Pillai, and some of those who still 
attack me were always tolling him stories 
about me ; but he knew me too well and had 
even questioned mo half a dozen times, but 
found nothing against me ; so their faces were 
blackened. These people still did not keep 
quiet, but again complained. But ho did not 
heed them and threatened them more than 
once that he would punish them if they 
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persisted. As these attempts failed, they then 
tried another plan. They said that I had 
made dolls to represent M. Dupleix and his 
wife in order to kill them by sorcery. His 
wife herself said so ; but he declared that 1 
could never do such a thing, and sent them 
aw r ay. I thought that this could not happen 
again, hut evidently it is being repeated.’ He 
made no answer to this, but said that the 
Bhuvanagiri ryots were again troubling him 
when he went out. I replied that I had 
already told him about it. But he repeated 
the story that I was collecting money 
unjustly and that I must not do so. I replied, 
‘They have complained to you before. Tell 
them to give me a lakh of rupees annually, 
and I will keep an account of the receipts and 
charges. Please do that.’ To this plain 
speech of mine, he said that he could not 
decide without orders from Europe. 

Ho then said, ‘ I understand that Periyanna 
Mudali enjoyed Cheyyur as a shrotriem village, 
for which he has Chanda Sahib’s parwana 
bearing his seal.’ And he showed me the 
parwana and a French petition. I replied, ‘ I 
cannot say whether this is the fact or whether 
this is new or old. But although this also 
has been included in my lease, I will 
allow him the village if lie will give a 
rocoipt for the rent.’ IIo asked if Cheyyur 
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was mentioned in my lease. ‘ It is,’ I replied, 
‘as you may see.’ Thereon the Governor 
showed me the petition which said that 
Papayya Pillai had been allowed 60 per cent 
of the varam on wet land and dry land at 
30 fanams the 100 Imlis , 1 for which he under¬ 
stood Papayya Pillai had a writing from 
M. Dupleix. He asked why that was not done 
now. I replied, ‘When he managed the 
country, he did as he pleased. But now the 
country has been rented out and the renter 
must allow vcircim to the cultivator. As they 
spoke to me about it, I gave an order, and 1 
will fiive another now.’ When I was thus 
speaking, M. Delarche came, and the Governor 
gave me leave. So I went to the auction-place, 
expecting to be called back. I waited there 
till half-past eleven when I went to my office 
in the flower-garden. 

Thursday, March 25. -—As the army which 
had marched to Chetpattu returned without 
marching further and is now halted at Kattu- 
mettu, and as M. Goupil wished to entertain 
the Governor and others, the Governor and 
other Europeans, Chanda Sahib’s son, ’All 
Naqi and others, went to Pirambai where 
they feasted and returned at eleven o’clock 
tonight. 




1 1 feuli = 144 square feet. 
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[Sunday], March 28 . 1 —The army encamped 
at Kattumettu returned to the Fort to-day. 

Tuesday , March 30 . 2 —This morning, I did 
not go out as I was sick. 

Muhammad [TavJakkal’s son has written 
the following news from Arcot :—‘ Seven 
messengers have come from Salabat Jang and 
Bhaji Kao in the north with a letter for 
Muhammad ’Alt Khan. It says :—“ We are 
marching towards [your] parts ; the Pathans 
and others have duly visited us ; if you are our 
man, visit us in like manner ; if you wish to 
fight, make ready for battle ; otherwise deliver 
up our country in your possession, and go 
whither you please. Choose one of these three 
courses and write to us.” Bhaji Kao and Sala¬ 
bat Jang are together and have been visited 
by Muzaffar Khan and Morari Kao, from 
Savanur. The Savanur affair has been settled 
and Bhaji Kao’s and Salabat Jang’s armies have 
marched together two stages towards Mysore. 
The Pathans of Cuddapah and other places 
are alarmed and about to visit them. On 
learning this, Muhammad ’All Khan became 
troubled and resolved to send Fatteh Ali Khan 
and Muhammad Asalam Khan with a reply to 
Salabat Jang and Bhaji Kao, and to discuss 
matters with them.’ 


} 19th P any uni [l T wi*o]. 
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Tho news from Tinncvellv is as follows : 
Mudamiab, ’Atom Khan’s son-in-law joined 
the poligars there and conquered half of t e 
Tinnevelly country. This led to a g 
between Mahfuz Khan and ’Alain Iv an, u 
the first could not stand against his enemy and 
retreated to Madura. On learning this nows, 
Muhammad ’All Khan fell into great anxiety 
and is daily recruiting or sending reinforce¬ 
ments of cavalry and infantry. 

The Arcot news is as follows Mr. Mas- 
kelyne 1 took Muhammad ’All Khan onto the 
walls of tho Arcot fort, having prepared 
soldiers in two divisions drawn up as if for 
battle. These he made to fight for about three 
hours, thus showing the European skill in war. 
In the fight, three soldiers wore killed. 
Muhammad ’All Khan was astonished to wit¬ 
ness all this and gave 5,000 rupees as a present 
to Mr. Maskelyne. 

The Vellore news is as follows '.—Vellore 
affairs are in tho same condition and have not 
yet been settled. Muhammad ’All Khan is 

sending people to take possession o( the 

Tillages belonging to Vellore. The k. leclar of 
Vellore has written to Bhaji Eito tor tho 10,000 
horse whom ho promised to send to his help, m 

, Ean „ a pillai writes - Menchor,” but he must mean Maskelyne 
who was in command of the Arcot garrison. 
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return for their daily pay. It is not known 
when they will come. 

As the Angrias seized the English ships at 
Goa, Bombay and those parts last year, 
Mr. Clive who has arrived from Europe in a 
man-of-war with great supplies, has attacked 
the Angria Marathas, captured two forts, and 
seized lakhs of treasure. On the receipt of 
this news at Madras, salutes were fired as a 
sign of victory, and a festival was held. A 
salute of 21 guns was also fired at the fort of 
Arcot and there was also a festival. 
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APRIL 1756. 

Monday , April 5. '—As the Governor is to 
leave for Gingee to-morrow morning, he yester¬ 
day ordered that elephants with silver howdahs, 
horses, flags, standards, lances, pipers, drum¬ 
mers and other musical performers, with the 
naubat, etc., should be got ready for his 
inspection ; so at four o’clock this evening, all 
were made ready and shown to the Governor 
by Appavu. Having inspected everything, the 
Governor ordered them to be despatched to 
Valudavur immediately, as he would set out to¬ 
morrow morning. I therefore took leave and 
despatched them all to Valudavur. As I am 
also to accompany the Governor to-morrow to 
Gingee, I gave a written order to Appavu to 
manage affairs here. 

Tuesday , April 6 . 2 —This morning the Gover¬ 
nor set out to inspect Gingee, and I accompani¬ 
ed him. I will write the names of the others 
who accompanied him when I have learnt 
them. He intends to halt at \ aludavur in the 
afternoon and I will write later on what 
happens. 

M. Leyrit the Governor, M. Lenoir the 
councillor, M. d’ Auteuil, M. Aumont, 
M. Chevreau, M. Mauricet and others, including 
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myself, set out for Valudavur this morning on 
our way to Gingee. On reaching Valudavurin 
the afternoon, we were welcomed with dancers 
and conducted to the fort. On our entrance, A 
salute of 21 guns was fired, as well as the same 
number at dinner and when toasts were given. 
As it is M. Dupleix’ jaghir, no presents were 
given, nor money spent except on the feast ; 
and everything else was carried thither from 
this place. 1 After dinner, the elephants, horses, 
howdahs, and dancing-people were ordered on 
to Padirappuliyur, as the Governor designed to 
proceed thither to-night. Ide left Valudavur 
at five o’clock in the evening ; and on the way, 
Muttu Malla Reddi and others welcomed us 
with dancing-people and conducted us to a 
tent. Muttu Mai la Reddi presented the 
Governor with a nazar of 500 rupees and me 
with 100 rupees. Sheep, fowls, 2 pigs and fruit 
were ready for supper, which was very sump¬ 
tuous. A letter was written to the commandant 
of Gingee saying that the Governor would 
arrive to-morrow afternoon. I also wrote to 
Narayana Sastri, amaldar of Gingee, to have 
all things ready, and passed the night at 
Padirappuliyur. 

Wednesday , April 7. 3 — We left Padirappuli¬ 
yur this morning at nine, and, reaching 

2 Reading kdli for Jcddu. 

3 29th Pangum, Yuva. 
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Marudur viantapam in three hours, we halted 
at the pandal erected there. Adiviraraghava 
Mudali, the manager of the place, not only 
provided fruit but also presented a nazar of 500 
rupees. Twenty-one cannon were fired that had 
been brought there, and thus our reception 
was magnificent. But instead of halting in 
the pandal erected in the palmyrah tope 
called Jayankondan, this side of Gingee, the 
Governor proceeded to Gingee, being welcomed 
on his way by commandant Legris and others, 
my amaldar Narayana Sastri and men of every 
class, with dancing-people. When we entered 
the fort under the heat of the mid-day sun, a 
salute of 21 guns was fired. M. Leyrit, the 
Governor, went first; as M. Lenoir’s palanlun- 
boys were exhausted by their two days’ hard 
journey, M. Lenoir excused the slowness of 
their pace ; but M. Lasotto [?] impatient at his 
boys’ pace, pierced one of them a finger’s depth 
in the loins. At once all the others loosed 
their hair and beat their mouths, weeping. 
One approached M. Lasotte crying, ‘ How 
dare you do that?’ M. Lasotte made to strike 
him also, but, missing his aim, cut off his ear. 
Though the Governor witnessed all this, he 
did nothing, but proceeded to the lodgings pre¬ 
pared by the commandant with his retinue of 
Europeans, music and dancing-people, the 
naubat and the other marks of honour. I 
8 
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accompanied him, and, having taken leave of 
him at his lodgings, went to the office that had 
been made ready opposite the house of Swami 
Sastri (Ayyan Sastri’s elder brother) with a 
large following and other marks of honour. 

My amaldar with his people visited me 
with nazars. After giving pan supdri to all, 
I went to Swami Sastri’s house, where I was 
entertained at a feast at noon, and, at two 
o’clock, when it was over, I went to take my 
ease at my lodgings. 

This evening, the Kajagadi, Krishnagadi 
and Chennagiri forts and the circumference of 
the Chettikulam were illuminated ; the pandal 
was decorated and arrangements were made 
for the Governor’s feast to-night. Before going 
thither, the Governor and others drove out 
at five o’clock and watched the fireworks till 
seven, when they went to the Chettikulam. 
Thence they watched with great pleasure the 
fireworks on the Rajagadi fort, and at last sat 
down to table, when three salutes of 21 guns 
were fired from three different places. I was 
with him all this time, but then took leave, and 
going to my lodging was present till two 
o clock at an entertainment of actors, etc., and 
took supper at Swami Sastri’s house. 

Thursday, April 8 . 1 ~At six o’clock this 
morning, M . Loyrit, the Governor set out to see 
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all the curiosities of the Kajagadi fort, and 
returned at half-past seven. Afterwards the 
Sastri, my amaldar, visited his quarters and 
presented him with 500 pagodas. Various 
others whom I introduced presented him with 
200 rupees ; the sepoys, their commandant and 
Kanoji presented 75 pagodas, and others gave 
pieces of cloth according to their position. 
All then took leave of the Governor, and 
accompanied me with music and dancing- 
people to my lodgings where they took leave 
and departed. 

I arranged for twice as many fireworks to 
bo lit on the forts to-night. 

Saturday , April 10.'—We set out from 
Gingee this morning and halted at the pandal 
erected near the choultry on the Villupuram 
road, where we ate some fruit, etc. At Villu¬ 
puram wo were met by amaldar Narayana Pillai 
with dancing-people and conducted to the place 
which had been prepared. Hero Narayana 
Pillai offered a nazar of 321 pagodas. Fire¬ 
works had be.en made ready for display at 
night. We watched them, and passed the 
night there. 

Sunday , April 11 . 2 —We set out from Villu¬ 
puram this morning for Tiruviti and Panruti 
On nearing Tiruviti, we were received by the 


1 2nd Chittirai, Dhdthu. 
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commandant, the amaldar Chiranjivi Chidam- 
haranatha Pillai and others with dancing- 
people and conducted to the lodging provided 
for us under a salute of 21 guns. Cliidambara- 
natha Pillai gave a nazar of 500 pagodas. 
After the mid-day feast another salute of 21 
guns was fired. I went to my lodging where 
I feasted and took my ease. This night we 
witnessed the fireworks and slept there. 

Wednesday, April UA —As I have been 
suffering from dysentery since yesterday, I did 
not go out hut told Appavu to go. He visited 
the Governor, and paid him his respects. 
When he returned to me, he told me that the 
Governor had repeated what he had said 
yesterday, that paddy and coolies must be 
procured at once, as he was making ready for 
war, and ordered that the carpenters, black¬ 
smiths, masons, etc., in the town must work 
for the Company and for no one else. He also 
told mo that the Governor was hastening the 
construction of a battery outside the north 


gate. 

I hear M. Bussy has written saying that 
festivities should be hold to celebrate the birth 
of a son to Salabat Jang. A letter about this 
has also been received from Salabat Jang. 


1 6th Chittirai, Dhdthu. 










Sunday , April 18A —To-day being the 10th of 
Chittirai, during Chaturthi 2 which lasted until 
ten at night, the constellation being Ivettai 51|, 
V ariyanamay oga 15-nr, Balavakarana 12£, Dhivi 
after 9|, between half-past seven and eight in 
the evening in the Vrischikalagna, Maharaja 
Rajasri Mangathayi Animal, 3 the equal of 
Lakshmi, reached Lakshmi’s fragrant feet. 
The position of the planets was as follows :— 
the Moon in the third quarter of Aswini; Mars 
in the fourth quarter of Punarvasu ; Mercury 
in the first quarter of Revati ; Jupiter in the 
first quarter of Chittirai ; Venus in the fourth 
quarter of Rohini ; Saturn in the second 
quarter of Tiruvonam ; Rahu in the third 
quarter of Puram, and Ivetu in the first quarter 
of Purattadi. 

Monday , April 19A —This being the day for 
burning the corpse, Panchami was 33£, constel¬ 
lation Mulam 47f, Parighanamayoga 7|, 
Kaulavakarana 6J, and Tyajyam began at 
eleven o’clock to-night. At half-past eight 
this morning, the dead-body was carried, in a 
befitting palankin, accompanied by the naubat 
and music, guns, crackers with their stands, 
horns, and torches. The townspeople followed 
the corpse, and cloths were spread before it 

1 10th Chittirai . Dhathu. 

2 See Diwau Bahadur Sw&mikamm Pillai’s Indian Chronology , p. 47. 

3 The Diarist’s wife. 

4 11th Chittirai , Dhdtliu . 
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on the ground ; turmeric, saffron and other 
fragrant powders and flowers were sprinkled, 
and frankincense and other perfumes were 
burnt. Thus the way was made sweet. When 
the corpse passed the west gate, Maharaja 
Rajasri the Governor M. Leyrit Avargal who ' 
had learnt the news of the death, ordered the 
drums to be beaten, the guard to turn out and 
other marks of honour to be shown. About 
ten o’clock the corpse reached the great garden 
acquired by Maharaja Rajasri Periya Pillai 1 
Avargal, and placed on a sandalwood pyre 
amid the tulsi plants south of the foot-path. 
The pyre was kindled to the sound of musical 
instruments, at about eleven o’clock. Maha¬ 
raja Rajasri Annaswami carried Dharbha 2 3 4 in 
his hand, and Maharaja Rajasri Appavu per¬ 
formed every ceremony without omission. 
All said that the crowd was as large as at the 
Conjeevoram Garuda 8 festival in the month of 
Vaigasi, 1 and that the departed was spoken of 
as a jewel of chastity, whose good fortune and 
virtue had obtained glory from the Himalayas 
to Ramcsvaram. Thus gloriously she reached 
the lotus feet of Narayana in His heavenly 
abode. 


1 The Diarist’s father. 

2 A sacrificial grass used in Hindu worship. 

3 Garuda is the kite sacred to Vishnu. 

4 Vaigasi is the month running from mid-May to mid*June, 
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Thursday , April 22 }—Two chobdars, Mada- 
nanda Pandit, Yinayaka Pillai and other 
officials of the Company came to me at nine 
o’clock this morning to say that the Governor, 
M. Leyrit wanted me, Chiranjivi Annaswami, 
Chiranjivi Appavu, etc. So I t<Dok them to 
the Governor who was in the central hall of 
the Gouvernement with the councillors and 
officers. He received me with the same res¬ 
pect as he shows to gentlemen his equals. 
Wearing his hat and sword, and with his cane 
in his hand, he advanced to the door to receive 
me, brought me in, condoled with me on my 
wife’s death, and said ho hoped that my family 
would continue to live prosperously though 
God had cast on me the burden of its manage¬ 
ment. I thanked him. Then he himself 
sprinkled rosewater, put round my neck a 
six-stringed necklace with a pendant set with 
diamonds round a ruby centre, and gave mo a 
richly laced dress of honour. Chiranjivi 
Annaswami was also given a dress of honour ; 
and Chiranjivi Appavu and Ayyaswami a 
laced dross of honour each. In addition to this, 
Chiranjivi Annaswami was given a fourteen¬ 
stringed necklace under a salute of 15 guns. 
The Governor then called the Navinar, and 
told him to set Chiranjivi Annasw&mi on an 
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elephant with a silver howdah, accompanied 
by the naubat and other musical instruments, 
standards, and other marks of honour, and 
conduct him to his house. The Nayinar, 
having taken leave, came out. Then Anna- 
swami riding on an elephant with a silver 
howdah, and accompanied by music, visited 
the house of M. Barthelemy the Second, where 
lie received presents, and then returned home 
and attended the nautch. When all had given 
nazars to Annaswami, they were given pan 
supari and allowed to depart. 

Friday , April 23. ’—At half-past seven this 
morning, I went to the Fort. As it was the 
feast of”St. George, M. Leyrit the Governor’s 
name-day, the Company’s merchants and the 
mint-people had been told last night to bring 
nazars. So all came and I took them upstairs. 
AH the soldiers in the Fort were drawn up ; 
and M. Leyrit, the Governor, the Second 
M. Barthelemy, and the other councillors, 
m! d’Auteuil the Major-General and the other 
officers, Madame Barthelemy and other ladies, 
set out to attend Mass at the Fort church. 
Salutes were fired thrice—at the beginning, 
middle and end of the Mass—21 guns being 
fired by the Fort and a like number by the 
ships according to custom. When three 
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Scilutos had been fired, and the Governoi left 
the Church, all the officers saluted him as 
usual. Afterwards, the Governor went 
upstairs with the councillors, officers, and 
ladies, etc., already mentioned. When again 
all paid their respects to him, I, the Compa¬ 
ny’s merchants and others paid our respects to 
him with bouquets of jasmine. He returned 
his compliments. I made Appavu present 
him with a nazar of 500 Porto Novo pagodas 
for the country management. The Company’s 
merchants asked me for some and I gave them 
500 Porto Novo pagodas, which they offered 
as their nazar. The mint-people as usual 
brought a chain weighing 21 pagodas which 
they were to exchange for 2,000 rupees. Balaji 
Pandit, the Turaiyur vakil gave a nazar of 21 
pagodas. Then they sat down to table. Three 
salutes of 21 guns each were fired when 
healths were drunk, the ships firing like 
salutes. Then all were dismissed. I also took 
leave, when 1 had sent the merchants and 
mint-people home. 

After I had come away, Chanda Sahib’s son 
Baza Sahib was presented to the Governor 
by M. Belarche, bringing a richly embroidered 
dress of honour, when a salute of 21 guns was 
fired. I hear that, when he had gone, Zuliur 
Khan’s son presented a dress of honour, and 
that afterwards all departed. 
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I hear that the old merchants—Rama- 
krishna Chetti, Ponnappa Chetti (Mattu 
Chidambara Chetti’s son), Daivanayaka Chetti, 
Arunachala Chetti, Alankaram (Papa^ya 
Pillai’s son) and Naikkara Ponnappa Chetti— 
and others who have been trying to obtain a 
new contract, intend to visit the Governor this 
afternoon. 

About noon Vinayaka Pillai and his elder 
brother Periya Parasurama Pillai’s son pre¬ 
sented 100 and 21 pagodas, respectively, and 
I hear that, as they were busied with a 
marriage in their house, they requested the 
Governor to order the beach people to attend 
to the repairs that are going forward. I also 
hear that Bapu Rao of the betel and tobacco - 
godown presented the Governor with 21 
pagodas. Kandan (M. Leyrit’s servant) and 
Bapu Rao quarrelled like dog;s as the latter 
had not supplied the other with good betel- 
leaves ; but those present separated them. 

This was told me by Vinayaka Pillai who 
came to my house, and lamented my bereave¬ 
ment, which hindered him speaking about 
business ; but he said that as he hoped to 
celebrate six marriages this year, he requested 
my presence at the muhurtam and subsequent 
ceremonies. As he thus prayed me in all 
earnestness, I dismissed him saying that I 
would be present. 






Monday , April 26 .The Governor M. Leyrit 
sent for me this morning. Appavu, who 
went and tatted with him, returned, saying, 

* M. Cornet says that all the people from the 
country have run away and M. Leyrit com¬ 
plains angrily that no paddy has been sent to 
the fort of Gingee, and that we have not kept 
our promises. I replied that you had supplied 
600 coolies, and that it was not our fault if 
they ran away ; and about the paddy affair, 
the commandant had caused great trouble by 
shutting up 2,000 coolies in the fort when the 
Governor was coming, so that there was 
neither room to store paddy nor men to 
harvest it or bring it in from the fields ; but 
that after the Governor’s orders, letters had 
been written to bring paddy to the fort and 
that this was being done. But in spite of all 
I said, the replies I received were disturbing 
and threatening. Ho complained that although 
orders had been given four or five days ago for 
the supply of reaping-hooks, hoes, and axes, 
they had not been supplied. I replied that 
no one had mentioned it to us and asked to 
whom the orders had been given. I was told 
sharply that the orders had been given to us. 
As the Governor passes orders as he pleases 
without regarding justice, I could not answer 
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and so came away.’ If the mere thought of 
war has so agitated the Governor and made 
him speak thus, what will he do when war 
really begins ? 

I write below the French paper about the 
outbreak of war between the English and 
French in France. 

Tout se disposait a la guerre a notre depart 
pour France. L’armement de Brest a ete suivi 
jusqu’au mois de May, compose d’une escadrc 
de 10 vaisseaux de guerre de 60 a 74 pieces de 
canon, armes en flutes pour le transport des 
troupes dans le Canada. Cette escadre est 
sortie sous le commandement de Mr. Mac'no- 
mara, lieutenant-general, qui a rencontre au 
mor l’escadre anglaise de 12 vaisseaux do 
guerre commandee par l’amiral Bascawen, qui 
n’a fait aucune manoeuvre pour attaquer notre 
escadre, parce qu’elle se sentait trop faible; 
quand notre escadre a ete hors des parages de 
la croissiero des Anglais, Mr. Macnomara avec 
6 vaisseaux et autrcs fregatos a quitte Mr. 
Bois de la Mothe, chef d’escadre, commandant 
les vaisseaux de transport, 4 vaisseaux de 
guerre, ot 6 fregates ; il a fait chute pour aller 
faire son debarquement au Canada. 

Sur le baic do Terre Neuve, Fescadre a ete 
separee par la brume et le mauvais temps, ce 
qui a fait quo 2 do nos vaisseaux du Itoi, 
le Lys et l'Alcide out ete attaques par des 
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vaisseaux de l’escadre de Bascawen, qui avait 
poursuivi la notre, se doutant du pro jot 
attendu quo les troupes de debarquement la 
gardait les vaisseaux 1 YAlcide [qui] etait arme 
on flute et lc Lys commando par Mr. [Lorgeril] 
arme en guerre, qui s’est tres Men deffendu 
contre 12 vaisseaux ; il a eu 60 homines de 
tues, plusieurs officiers do marine et de 
troupes—entre autres Mr. de Barlaing, Major- 
General des troupes do debarquement. Ce 
vaisscau a ete conduit a Chiboutue et les 
officiers ont ete parfaitement traites des 
Anglais. On n’avait point encore des nouvel- 
lcs des vaisseaux. L 'Alcide l’on a rapporte 
que les prisonniors qui s’etaient ombarques 
sur les vaisseaux Anglais ont pris corps et bion 
sur un banc de roclie dans ce combat. Le 
Dauphin Royal s’est sauve a la favour do la 
brume. Mr. Macnemara est rentre a Brest 
avec son escadre. II s’est trouve si malade de 
la goutte qu’il a ete hors d’etat de la command¬ 
er pour ressortir. Mr. Du Guay l’a remplace. 
II est sorti de Brest pour aller a Cadix oil il a 
reste jusqu’a mois d’aout qu’il est sorti pour 
rcjoindre Mr. Bois de la Motlic qui etait bloque 
par l’escadre de Bascawen a lui porter des 
secours de canon et de munitions qu’il avait 
pris a Cadix et avec lesquels il a fait armer en 


1 The passage is corrupt. 








guerre les vaisseaux de transport pour faire 
eseale a Brest, attendu que l’Angleterre avait 2 
escadres pretes a faire voile. 


Les nouvelles des premiers jours de Septcni- 
bre nous ont appris quo Mr. Du Guay a 
rencontre une escadre de 10 vaisseaux qui lui 
a livre combat et qui a etc tres violent. Les 
Anglais ont etc tres maltraites. Ils ont on 2 
vaisseaux coules de fond et un do pris, Lo 
restant do l’escadre a pris la fuite. Quelques 
uns do nos vaisseaux demolcs et tres maltrai¬ 
tes. 

Suivant les nouvelles do Canada nos 
troupes y font des merveilles, et Mr. Bois de la 
Motho a envoy6 a l’ile du Petit Nord chcrclier 
les pays que les vaisseaux de la pecho do la 
Mo Live [sicj renvoiont dans les petits bati- 
ments. 

Sa M.B. le Boi d’Angleterre, dit-on, no veut 

pas la guerre ; il etait [.], resident a 

Hanover ; mais le pouple Anglais et la Cham- 
bre de Communes la desirent infinimont. En 
consequence continuent des armements comme 
l’onn’en a point encore vu. 

Notre ambassadeur a etc rappcle a la 

nouvelle que [.] de la prise de nos 

vaisseaux en Canada. 

[S.M.] a somme les Hollandais de se de¬ 
clarer pour ou contre ; il a reforme 1,600 
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chevaux de ses ecuries et tous ses extraordi- 
naires; il a fait line augmentation de 5 
homines par compagnie d’infanterie. 

Mr. le marechal de Noailles a ete envoye 
ambassadeur extraordinaire a la cour de 
L’Orient fsicl . 1 * 3 Lo roi a voulu impose le 
' dixieme dans le royaume. Mr. de Sechelles lui 
a represente le tort que cela fera'it dans la 
France, et c’est lui qui est cause de la reforme 
que le roi a faite ; l’on a garde simplemont les 
ouvriers pour la reparation des batimonts. 
L’on avait commence a faire marcher des 
troupes on Flandres sous le commandement 
de Mr. de Belleisle. Nous avons 12 vaisseaux 
a Brest pints a etre armes ; mais il manquait 
de canons, agres et apparaux. Mr. Chaquel, 
commissaire et controlour de la Marine, a etc 
envoye promptement de Paris pour tachcr 
d’accelerer cet armemont. On travaillait a la 
reparation du port de Dunkerque. Les Hoi* 
landais a cede a la reine d’Hongrie toutes 
frontieres du cote de la Flandro pour sc mettre 
a 1’abri de l’attaquc des Francais." 

Tuesday, April 27 ? — Five or six days ago 
Haidar Yar Khan arrived here with presents 
from Murtaza ’All Khan for M. Loyrit, the 


1 Sc. Espagne. 

3 For this passage confer Lacour-Gayet, La Marine militaire Sous... 
Louis XV, pp. 254, etc. 
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Governor. A t ten o’clock this morning, lie was 
presented to the Governor by M. Delarche, and 
a salute of 15 guns was fired. This Haidar 
Yar Khan has been given victuals for these 
five days. The presents were as follows :— 
xV gold rosewater sprinkler ; 
a salver for the above ; 
a plate for nuts ; 
a box for betel and nut ; 
a turra ; 
a pendant; 

two rich dresses of honour, and four 
shawls. 

Formerly it was agreed that a lakh of rupees 
should be paid for the help of an army, and 
half a lakh for darbar expenses ; but after¬ 
wards when peace was made between the 
English and the killcdar of Vellore, the troops 
wore recalled. These presents must be either 
to secure the despatch of troops to prevent a 
second attack on Vellore by the English, or to 
secure the reduction of the lakh of rupees for¬ 
merly promised. I will write the facts when 
I have ascertained them. To-day Appavu 
went to the Fort, but the only nows is what is 
written above. 
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Sunday , May 2 . 1 —I paid my respects to the 
Governor this morning, on his return from 
Church at eight o’clock after hearing Mass. 
He was upstairs with the councillors, officers, 
etc. M Barthelemy, M. Moracin and others 
were talking with him. 

Alagiyamanavala Chetti brought pansupari, 
plantain and other fruit, and invited the 
Governor to the marriages of his son and of 
his elder brother’s son. 

The Governor told me that, as the Council 
would sit to-morrow, the merchants must bo 
told to come to settle the contract. I replied, 
‘ To-morrow is the last day of my wife’s funeral 
ceremonies, so I cannot come ; the merchants 
too will attend the ceremony as well as other 
townspeople of all ranks. As many will he 
o-oing in and out of the gate in palankins, on 
horses, elephants, &c., I heg that the officers 
may be ordered not to hinder them. The Gov¬ 
ernor accordingly spoke to M. d’Autouil and 
M. Saubinet, and told me to tell the merchants 
to come on Tuesday, the day after to-morrow. 
I repeated this order to Alagiyamanavala 
Chetti and the other Company’s merchants, 
and dismissed them. 


10 
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I told the Governor (M. Leyrit) the follow¬ 
ing news reported by harkaras to Murtaza ’ Alt 
Khan of Yellore and Muhammad ’Alt Khan of 
Arcot, and which has been written to mo from 
those places:—After Balaji Rao had left his 
camp, M. Bussy left that of Salabat Jang to 
confer with Balaji Rao. He said that too lono 
had been spent in trying to capture Morari 
Rao, ’Abd-ul-majid Khan, Muzaffar Khan’s 
Pathans and the others who were in Savanur 
fort ; and proposed to take it himself. There¬ 
fore he raised batteries and [laid siege ?] to it. 
But when Morari Rao, Muzaffar Khan and 
other Pathans sallied forth, being unable to 
onduro longer, there was a great fight in which 
Morari Rao, Muzaffar Khan and his Pathans 
and others lost their lives, and the Pathans 
kindled their houses with gunpowder in order 
to slay their wives, and many perished. 
M. Bussy has been severely wounded, but it is 
not known whether he is alive or dead. When 
I reported this, the Governor said M. Dolarcho 
had just told him that Chanda Sahib’s son had 
received this nows from Yellore. 1 

The Governor then asked who Paramayan 
was and why he had been dismissed by 
M. Dupleix. I replied, 4 Surappan and 
Paramayan at first served under M. Petain [?] 


The news was apocryphal. 
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but were afterwards dismissed in anger. As 
Surappan had friends,’ he was taken back into 
service ; but as Paramayan had none, he was 
not.’ M. Lenoir said that he might be taken 
back when an opportunity occurred, as he was 
not a bad man. The Governor said dubiously 
that he would see about it. As the Governor 
went into his room, I went to my office in the 
flower-garden. 

I reported to the Governor this evening 
that the news written above about Balaji Rao 
and M. Bussy was said to bo false. 

Monday, May 3 .’—As to-day was the six¬ 
teenth day since the death of Saubliagyavathi 
Mangatliayi, I went at sunrise to Pcrumal 
Nayakkan’s Choultry for the sake of the con¬ 
veniences there, and duly performed all cere¬ 
monies with regal grandeur at a cost of 5,000 
pagodas. This evening we auspiciously per¬ 
formed the ceremony of re-tying the turban 
Then the townspeople and those who had 
come from.Vedaranyam, Vellore and Arcot in 
the west and from so far as Nellore in the north, 
the amaldars, nattars, ryots, merchants, jema¬ 
dars, lessees, etc., and others of all castes came 
preceded by the naubat, flags, great standards 
on elephants, and dancers, and offered nazars. 
I received them according to tlioir rank, and 


•> 
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distributed pan supciri. I then set out attend¬ 
ed by my sons and relations, and men bearing , 
torches and coloured lights. Chiranjivi 
Annaswami and Ayyasw^mi rode in howdahs ; 
j^ppavu mounted on horseback. Kanda Pillai, 
Chidambaranatha Pillai, Swarni, etc., my 
nephews went in palankins; and the rest in 
their respective conveyances. Thus we reached 
the palace, where we were entertained with 
music and dancing. Then at ten o’clock at 
night, after having seen that food had been 
served to all according to their rank, I dismissed 
them. Thus the ceremonies were accomplished. 

Friday , May 7. 1 —At half-past seven this 
morning, I visited the Governor at the Port. 
While I was there, two Europeans (one an 
English King’s officer) were received by 
M. Saubinet, and brought into the Foit. The 
troops were drawn up, the drums beat as for 
the Governor, and a salute of 21 guns was fired. 
Hearing this, the Governor asked why a 
salute was being fired, and sent for the master- 
gunner. Before he arrived, the English King’s 
officer came. The Governor received him 
with respect and was still in the great hall 
when the master-gunner came. When the 
Governor questioned him, he replied that 
M. Saubinet had given the order. When 
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M. Saubinet was sent for and questioned, he 
replied that the Governor had given him 
orders about it, and that perhaps he had for¬ 


gotten. He then recollected it and saying 
that he was right, dismissed him. The 
Governor then talked with the man who had 
come and they took coffee in the council room. 
Afterwards the English gentleman took leave 
and went to M. d’Auteuil’s. I took leave and 
went to my office in the flower-garden. When 
all sat down to table, a salute of 21 guns was 
fired, and as much respect was shown as is 
shown.to the Governor himself. 1 2 M. Saubinet 
procured all this because this Englishman 
treated him with great respect when lie visited 
Cuddalore. 

Saturday, May 8 .-—At half-past seven this 
morning, I wont to tho Fort and paid my 
respects to the Governor. He returned my 
compliments, and said, ‘ You told me that 
M. Bussy and Muzaffar Khan had been killed ; 
but now that is reported to be false.’ I said 
that it was false and that I had also heard so 
from Vellore. 

The Governor then said, ‘You know that 
M. Brenier and M. Very have been sent to 
Srirangam. They have written saying that on 


1 The English Officer was probably Colonel Adlercron, command¬ 
ing the King’s regiment sent out in 1/54. 
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their road by Tiruviti, they found the way 
covered with jungle which must he cut 
down to make the road passable. You must 
do as they desire.’ I requested him not to 
consider my reply disrespectful, and said, 

‘ That is not the proper road. The usual way 
is by Tiruvannamalai and they have written 
thus because they went by this jungle-way. 
Moreover it would cost much to make it into 
a good road. 1 will write to pooplo there and 
tell you their answer.’—‘Very well,’ the 
Governor replied. 

Sunday , May 9 .'—This evening the Gov¬ 
ernor sent for me. When I went, he asked why 
no coolies had come. I replied that some had 
come this morning and that others would 
arrive to-night ; and I asked if the English 
soldier who had deserted from Fort St. David 
to Villupuram where he was seized and 
imprisoned, should bo brought hero. lie told 
mo to write for him. I agreed to do so and 
came away. 

Monday , May 10 ?—When I wont to tlio 
Fort this morning, I was told that the Gov¬ 
ernor had taken physic, so I waited about an 
hour in the sorting-godown. 1 was leaving 
tlio place to go to M. Moracin, who had sent 
for me, when Guntur Venkatachala Chotti 


1 3Ut Chittirai , DluUhu. 
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came to me and said, ‘ When I visited 
M. Boyelleau, he said that when he was at the 
Governor’s four or five days ago, ho told the 
latter that, if he listened to gossip about your 
business and acted unjustly, you could not 
collect the Company’s money, and that the 
Company would suffer by his doing so ; for 
money could not bo collected unless you 
received proper support; that it was not your 
money but the Company’s, and that if four or 
five lakhs of arrears accumulated, you would 
say that thoy could nover bo got in. He 
added that the Governor would bo then help¬ 
less, and that he had not considered these 
things, which ho had mentioned out of his 
duty, but that he must do as he thought best.’ 
Having reflected that the Governor might 
suppose I had requested M. Boyolleau to 
speak about this, although I had not done so, 
and considering that Guntur Venkatachala 
Chetti had been told to inform me that, what¬ 
ever the Governor did, I must be careful, I 
then visited M. Moracin. He was talking 
after his coffee with the Superior of St. Paul’s 
Church, and, having sent him away, ho wont 
into his comptoir and sent for me. I went 
and paid my respects. Ho offered mo a chair 
facing him, and said, ‘ When I was here two 
years ago, before returning to Masulipatam, 
not a European or Tamil or any one on the 
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Mahe side, was dissatisfied with you. In trade, 
none in India excels you. Even if crores of 
pagodas are entrusted to you, you know what 
goods to send to the several countries, and to 
what parts they must be sent; you maintain 
accounts, arrange for ships, and report what 
has been done. But though no one equals 
you in the country management, yet I am 
surprised at the way in which people speak 
against you. This is not your fault. The 
Tamils regard Brahmans as Gods ; and so you 
entrust the management of the country affairs 
to them because you are new to it ; but that 
is why you are now blamed. This is what I 
told M. Loyrit when he mentioned your affair ; 
but it is said that you behaved very unjustly 
in Appu’s affair.’ He spoke of this for half an 
hour ; but, when I replied to him suitably, he 
dropped that matter, and said, ‘ Was it not 
stated that I had made five or six lakhs of 
rupees by introducing Chinnayan (Peddu 
Nayakkan’s son) and Pirisi Das to M. Godehou ? 
Once we were great friends, and I helped in 
all the business you wrote to me about.’ He 
spoke thus for about a quarter of an hour. I 
explained that, when they had applied 
through me, I had delayed the matter, where¬ 
on they told lies to M. Clouet, who arranged 
for their visit, and M. Godeheu was angry 
with me over the matter. 1 told him [? M. 
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Moracin] that I could produce proof of this 
and knew nothing more about it. His anger 
then abated somewhat, and he used the 
same terms of friendship and regard as he 
did three years ago. I replied to him suit¬ 
ably. Then he said that howev.er justly he 
had acted at Masulipatam, yet small people 
and the cultivators would always complain. 

‘ True,’ I said ; ‘ I have experienced the same 
in my management. Many have complained 
to you against me, as you said just now. 
Experience will convince you of everything. 
In every dispute, one side must lose ; and the 
victor will praise while the loser will complain, 
according to the nature of men. You yourself 
told me how people praised me three years 
ago. Please advise how I should behave in 
regard to the large districts in my possession 
and how the people should bohave. 1 have 
not been unjust; but three or four Europeans 
may have complained to you against me ; have 
you heard any other complaints ‘ No,’ ho 
replied, ‘but in Appu’s affair I learnt that you 
had been unjust.’ I replied that he thought 
so because he had only heard Appu’s story, 
but that if he heard my side, he would seo 
how matters really stood. ‘ Perhaps,’ he 
replied. ‘ Formerly I put Chinniyan (Padma- 
nadha Nayakkan’s son) 1 in irons ; and now 
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Pirunji Das reports this and that to M. Leyrit 
through M. Miran ; I meant to put Pirunji Das 
in irons as I had done Chinniyan ; but his 
father (Samu Das) who is Govardhana Das’s 
gumastah, is a good man, so I excused him. 
M. Miran is a mean dog, and what can he do ?’ 
As it was then very late, he said that we might 
talk about other matters at leisure. So I took 
leave, and went to my office in the flower- 
garden. 

Tuesday , May 11 }—At half-past seven this 
morning, I went to the Fort and paid my 
respects to M. Leyrit who was in the eastern 
hall. He returned his compliments. As the 
councillors had assembled, he was about to go 
in, but before going, he asked mo if any coolies 
had come. 1 replied that 90 Koravars 2 and 288 
coolies—378 in all—had come in and that 
more would arrive in two or three days, 
besides 170 men carrying cannon to Gingec. 
On this, ho went into the Council. When it 
had broken up, I enquired what had boon 
done, and heard as follows :—M. Legou’s 
servant quarrelled with his wife and beat her; 
so she went to M. Legou with her husband 
and complained ; but M. Legou dismissed both 
telling them he would enquire into it 
next morning. But the wife said that if she 


1 2ml Vaig&ai, Dh&thu. » Cf. Vol. V, p. 339 and u. 
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remained with her husband, he would kill her 
that night ; so the servant was locked up in a 
room. But he died of the shame of having 
been imprisoned without enquiry. So the 
council decided that M. Legou must furnish a 
statement to be sent to Europe, and that he 
must abide by the orders from thence. I do 
not know what else was done. The Nayinar 
said that the servant had been removed to the 
hospital, where his bowels were removed for 
examination, but the body was bound to a 
cart, and dragged along to the sound of tom¬ 
toms, as a warning to those who did the like. 
Then I went to my office in the flower-garden 
and came home after twelve. 

Thursday , May 13 }—Vinayakan sent word 
to me by Melugiri Chetti that the Second had 
given him presents in honour of his appoint¬ 
ment as head of the Agamudaiyans, 1 2 and that 
he wished to visit me. The general custom is 
that, before a man is appointed head of the 
Agamudaiyans, a few should come and consult 
me ; then I would take him to the Governor 
and get him presents. But now this has not 
been done. Vinayakan himself visited the 
Governor about the headship and now has sent 
word to me. So I sent Melugiri Chetti away 
with a message that he need not visit me. 


1 4th Vaig&si, Dh&thu. 

2 See Thurston's Caste9 and Tribes, Vol. I, pp. 5, etc. 
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Friday , May 14 ?—As I was unwell, I 
stayed at home to-day. Maji Pandit came 
and said that he had reported to the Governor 
that the English soldier who had deserted to 
Villupuram where he had been seized, had 
been brought in here and handed over. 

Guruvappa Chetti reported to me that he 
had heard the Europeans at the Fort saying 
that four Europe ships had reached the Fort 
St. David roads, on which guns had been fired 
at sunrise and that one of the ships had been 
engaged in the battle at Bombay. 2 He also said 
that Madananda Pandit and Balaji Pandit had 
talked with the Governor for a short time and 
then gone away. 

Saturday , May 25. 3 — To-day also I did not 
oo out being still unwell. 

The news I heard to-day is as follows :— 
The ships that arrived yesterday are all from 
Bombay and not from Europe. They have 
brought the news that Mr. Clive is coming in 
another ship ; so the Governor of Fort St. 
David has ordered that when she is sighted at 
Devikottai, many guns are to bo fired. This 
is the report of peons from Fort St. David. 

The former news that Bhaji Kao had killed 
Muzaffar Khan and Morari Kao and that 
M. Bussy had fallen in the battle is false ; the 


1 5th Vaig&si, Dh&thu. - Presumably the attack on Gheriah. 
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news to-day is that Bhaji Bao has killed 
’Abd-ul-majid Khan, the killedar of Savanur 
and Bankapuram and others, but that Muzaffar 
Khan and Morari Bao have been chained to¬ 
gether. 1 M. Bussy and Salabat Jang have joined 
Bhaji Bao and all are marching against Mysore. 

I also hear that, as Manoji Appa of Tanjore 
cut down the reeds planted by the French to 
protect the banks of the river, the French 
advanced with a small party of troops and 
guns, on which news Manoji Appa advanced 
to Anaikkarai with his army. 

Tuesday , May 18 ?—As I was on diet to-day, 
I did not go out this morning ; but, when the 
Governor sent for me, I sent Guruvappa Chetti 
to him. He asked why no account had been 
kept of the number of coolies who had come 
in from the villages. Guru vappa Chetti replied 
that 510 coolies had come in, and the 200 more 
who had come too late had been sent back. 
The Governor replied, ‘ Yes, but I gave orders 
for an account to be taken of the persons who 
came from the several pargannahs. It was not 
done. Why was that? I shall have to do 
something.’ Guruvappa Chetti made no 
answer. 


x This later news was scarcely more accurate than what had pre¬ 
ceded it. Both are good examples of bazaar gossip. 

2 9th Vaig&si, DhAthu. 







M. Leyrit, the Governor then asked why 
the merchant at Porto Novo had not been 
released, as he had ordered. Guruvappa Chotti 
replied that it was because the merchant had 
not paid his dues. The Governor said that 
he must be released or else the amaldar 
of Porto Novo would be sent for, tied up, 
and beaten. Guruvappa Chetti replied that’ 
if that were done, the money would be lost 
and the Company’s money could not be paid, 
that the commandant had been bribed by the 
merchant to write in his favour, and that if 
the Governor gave orders in his favour, the 
Company’s money could not be paid. The 
Governor then asked what was duo from this 
merchant; he replied that he would report 
after looking into the accounts. The Governor 
then told Guruvappa Chetti to write two 
letters to the commandant, asking how much 
paddy was to be delivered at the Gingeo killa 
by the amaldar of Wandiwash. Guruvappa 
Chetti returned and related this to me, so I 
wrote to the commandant. 

Wednesday , May 19 }—At eleven o’clock 
to-night the following happened :—Two months 
ago Subba .1 osier told me in the presence of 
Srinivasa Rao that in my 48th year, on the 10th 
of Chittirai, a great evil amounting almost to 
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death would befall me owing to the influence 
of Venus, or, if I then escaped, it would come 
to pass on the 10th of Vaigasi owing to the in¬ 
fluence of the Sun, and that none could escape 
from the writing of Brahma. As he had pre¬ 
dicted, a death occurred on the 10th of Chit- 
tirai, 1 so I expected to escape the influence of 
the Sun. He also said that until the 10th of 
Vaigasi the oblique influence of Saturn would 
show itself in troubles which would disappear 
westwards. Subba Josicr’s predictions have 
thus been fulfilled. The fatal influence of 
Venus was manifest on the 10th of Chittirai ; 
but as the Periya Pillai Avargal died under the 
fatal influence of Saturn in the month of Vai¬ 
gasi, I had feared what might befall me to¬ 
day. Yesterday afternoon Subba Josier and 
Nagari Josier told me in the presence of 
Crop alas wami and Srinivasa Rao that the 
planetary dailger would only cease on the 10th, 
but from that clay, as Subba Josier had foretold, 
the evil influence would pass away westwards 
of the gate. Nagari Josier asked who the two 
people wore that appeared to have perished. 
Subba Josier answered, ‘When the influence 
of the Sun ceases, and removes westwards, why 
trouble about the victims or enquire who they 
are ? Let us mind our own business and not 
trouble ourselves about anything beyond. It 
is true that two persons* seemed threatened ; 


1 The death of the Diarist’s wife. 
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but as the influence passes westwards of the 
gate, let it be.’ 

We conversed idly until half-past ten at 
night, when I went in to eat and the others 
departed. 

When I had eaten, [I heard that] Narasinga 
Rao had said to Sharif Husain (who returned 
from the country four or five days ago), ‘ You 
have been clever enough to be absent for a 
long time without leave. Moreover you stole 
£ W0 £ ] rupees. A man like you is 

not fit for a post of trust. I therefore dismiss 
you.’ So saying he summoned Savugini Visu- 
sivarum 1 Pandit, and told him that as he had 
dismissed Sharif Husain, his name should no 
longer be entered on the rolls. But this man 
continued daily to stand about at the gate ; 
and on a certain day, when Shaikh All and 
Daud Bai were standing on the western side 
of the gate, Sharif Husain came there as usual, 
and, drawing his sword, gave Shaikh All a 
deep wound in the neck. When Daud Bai 
stretched out his hand, asking why ho had 
done so, the other struck off one of his hands 
and gave him a wound in the other. At once 
those outside entered the gate and fled in 
alarm. I sent Srinivasa Rao to find out the 
cause of the alarm and noise. He went out, 
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scolded them and drove them away. I also 
went out, and having got torches, sent at once 
for the Nayinar and told him to send my peons 
and his to find out whither the murderer had 
gone. The news was also sent to the several 
gates and the peons sent out to search. At two 
o’clock the culprit went to the house of Krish- 
nayyan (Morari Rao’s vakil), and telling him 
what he had done, begged him to save him. 
Krishnayyan told him to give up his sword, 
and, having put him in safe custody, sent for 
me. I sent men at once to fetch him and 
delivered him to the Nayinar’s peons to be 
imprisoned at the Choultry. This was done, 
and the wounded man was told to go home, as 
well as the man who had lost his hand. 

Thursday , May 20 }—This morning, the 
Nayinar reported to M. Leyrit, the Governor, 
the detail of last night’s crime. The Governor 
told him to inform the King’s Procureur 
M. du Bausset, M. des Naudieres the Secretary, 
and M. La Haye the Surgeon-major. They 
inspected the wounded man as well as Baud 
Bai who had lost his hand, took their statements 
as usual, and informed the Governor who 
ordered M. Delarche and another (whose name 
I do not know) to make further enquiries. 
When they had done so, they ordered the man 
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who had been wounded to be buried and the 
man who had lost his hand to be attended to in 
hospital. Statements of the witnesses were 
taken as usual. Then the guilty dalayet who 
was imprisoned in the Choultry was brought 
and questioned. He replied that he had 
wounded them because they had mocked him. 
The Nayinar came and reported that his state¬ 
ment had been recorded and that he had been 
put in the dungeon to be fed at the Company’s 
expense until he should be hanged. 

M. du Bausset summoned Bajagopala Na- 
yakkan, and said threateningly that the real 
culprit had been hidden and another accused 
in his place. Bajagopala Nayakkan replied 
that the accused was the real culprit who had 
taken refuge in the house of Krishnappan, 
Morari Bao’s vakil, where also he did mischief 
so that no further proof was needed. He added 
that it would be sin to conceal a murderer 
and that it was not right thus to accuse him. 
Although M. du Bausset did his best with 
the help of Periyannan to secure his private 
purpose, yet he failed. 

Tuesday , May 25 ?—As the wedding- 
procession in Vinayaka Pillai’s house had been 
fixed for this evening, Baza Sahib (Chanda 
Sahib’s son) and ’All Naqi Sahib visited him 
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and were given a rich, dress of honour each ; 
and two salutes of 15 guns were fired. Parasu- 
raman who was in charge of the fireworks, 
was sent for and asked why he had fired the 
salutes, and whether he was ignorant of the 
orders of M. Dupleix’ time that' such salutes 
should not be fired without orders. Parsu- 
raman replied that the Second after summon¬ 
ing the master-gunner, had told him to obey 
Yinayaka Pillai and that was why he had fired 
them. 

A procession bearing perfumes came to my 
house this afternoon in order to persuade me 
to send Annaswami on a richly caparisoned 
elephant to take part in the marriage- 
processions of Yinayaka Pillai’s family to¬ 
night. I agreed, and sent Annaswami on an 
elephant with a silver howdah, with standards 
and other marks of honour in order to accom¬ 
pany the procession round the town. Yinaya- 
kan had sent a dress of honour and a chain to be 
presented as though bestowed by the Governor 
when the procession passed the Fort. He also 
arranged to prevent crowds in the streets so 
that the Governor might not get angry. He 
took Periva Parasurama Pillai’s son alone into 
the Fort, to receive the dress of honour and 
chain from the Governor. The procession was 
over by two o’clock. Annaswami alone drew 
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the praise of the crowd. I have therefore 
written accordingly. 

Wednesday , May 26 }—As I have been un¬ 
well, 1 sent Guruvappa Chetti to the Fort this 
morning'. He returned and said that, accord¬ 
ing to the European custom, the Governor and 
the councillors went to the church dressed in 
black to hear mass, and, having returned, 
went upstairs into the council chamber to 
pass sentence of death on the dalayet for 
his crime on the night of the 19th. It was 
resolved that he should bo hanged, and orders 
were given to M. des Naudieres, the Secretary, 
to hang him at four o’clock on the gallows in 
the bazaar-street. 

At fi ve o’clock this evening the troops were 
drawn up and the dalayet was led in the midst 
with his hands tied behind his back, and 
hanged on the gallows erected in the bazaar- 
street. 

Friday , May 28 }—As I have been sick, I 
did not go out this morning. Enedapalli 
Krishnaji Pandit came and said that M. Leyrit, 
the Governor, having risen early this morn¬ 
ing, despatched with guards of sepoys two 
palankins for Europeans which he sent, one 
to Madras and the other to Sadras ; then he 
went to the south bastion and ordered 
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M. Clare ['?] to fire six shots out to sea 
to ascertain the range; then he went to 
M. Desvoeux’ house, whence after remaining a 
while he returned to the Gouvernement. 

This evening M. Guillard sent word by his 
dubasli that, if I would send the. receipts for 
the money I had paid in as the country rents 
since my taking the lease, he would compare 
them with the accounts and return them. I 
sent answer that 1 would collect the receipts 
to-morrow and send them on the morning of 
the day after by Chidambara Mudali. I then 
called Raman ji Pandit and Chidambara 
Mudali and told them to examine the accounts 
carefully and show the receipts to M. Guillard. 

M. des Naudieres then came to enquire 
after my health. Among other things he said, 
‘ A Europe ship has reached Madras with 
letters for M. Boyelleau. The Gazette says 
that when M. Duploix visited the King of 
Franco, the latter treated him graciously. 
M. Dupleix will not come back to India. 
M. Boyelleau may have told you this and you 
know all about M. Godohou.’ Ho then departed. 
Thinking that it would bo improper to ques¬ 
tion him further, I listened to what he said, 
but after his departure, I made further en¬ 
quiries. M. Dupleix in the time of his suc¬ 
cesses used to live in the old Gouvernement 
built by M. Lenoir. When M. Godeheu occupied 
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the upper-story of the building in the Fort, he 
used ten rooms as godowns for the Company’s 
goods. I hear that M. Leyrit the Governor 
has been busy emptying these rooms for these 
six days ; and the news brought by the ships 
confirms what I have heard. There are many 
stories why the rooms have been cleared. 
People say that perhaps M. Godeheu or some 
friend of his is coming with the King’s orders 
and full powers like those of M. Godeheu the 
Commandant-General, with the title of Com- 
missaire da Roi like Madar-ul-mulk,with power 
to appoint and dismiss, and to spend crores as 
he shall please. Perhaps some one like this 
lias been appointed Governor in the place of 
M. Leyrit. Thus men explain the clearing of 
the rooms. I write what they say, and indeed 
the astrologers have named the month of Adi 
as an epoch. Wo shall see what really hap¬ 
pens. Ever since M. Prevostiere’s time 1 in this 
government, there has been constant trouble 
and dissatisfaction in the town. Even the 
Company’s property has not been spared ; the 
very Pariahs behave like kings. When 
the state of the town is thus, men say they 
cannot toll the discreditable things that await 
the town and the Company. 


1 Pr^vostiere was Governor 1718—1721. 
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Monday , May 31 }—Kandal Guruvappa 
Chetti who visited the Governor at the Fort to¬ 
day, returned at eleven o’clock and said, ‘ A 
council was held this morning at eight o’clock 
to enquire about a Muhammadan, two Yadugas 
and a woman who were sent hither and im¬ 
prisoned in the Choultry for a murder at 
Masulipatam. It was decided to imprison 
the Muhammadan and one Vaduga in the 
dungeon and to send the woman and the other 
Yaduga out of the Bounds. I do not know 
what will be done with the two persons who 
have been imprisoned in the Fort prison. The 
council broke up at eleven o’clock and all 
went home. This is the news.’ After report¬ 
ing this news, Guruvappa Chetti went home. 

Chidambara Mudali visited me and said 
that M. Guillard on his return from council 
told him that he would decide the matter 
to-morrow, and that therefore he must go to 
him to-morrow morning. It rained heavily 
this evening and all night. 


x 22 nd Vaicjdsii Dhdthu. 
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Tuesday , June 1. '—A certain man fell last 
night into the well in Vinayakan’s house and 
was drowned. • In order to avoid enquiry, 
M. Barthelemy was told that a blind man, who 
was also mad, had been drowned. The matter 
was reported to the Governor who gave permis¬ 
sion for the corpse to be disposed of. I now 
hear that this has been done. 

Saubhaghyavathi Nannachi 2 took leave of 
me and set out for Venkatammalpettai about 
three o’clock this evening. 

Thursday , June 3 . 3 —Guruvappa Chetti, who 
had gone to the Fort, returned and said that a 
council had been held to consider the letter 
from M. du Itocher. This said that ho had 
seized a Madurantakam Reddi in the Karun- 
guli country (which is disputed between the 
French and the English under Mr. Gaupp), 
that he had imprisoned him in Alambarai, 
that in the fighting, one man had been killed 
and two wounded, and that when Mr. Gaupp, 
the English commandant, was written to about 
this, he had ordered reprisals, publishing it by 
beat of tom-tom and making ready for war. 
[The Chetti] added that the Council had 


1 23rd Vaigdsi, Dhdthu. 2 Ranga Pillars daughter. 
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resolved on their reply to M. du Rocher blit 
that he had not heard what other matters were 
discussed. 

Friday , June 4} —I told Guruvappa Chetti 
to go to the Fort to-day, but he said that, as 
there was nothing important going forward 
and few people there, he would go if sent for. 

I hear to-day that two officers fought a duel 
with swords near the Bound-hedge, on some 
point of honour. The poligar’s man came and 
informed the Governor that one had been 
killed ; so M. d’Auteuil and others wont to see 
what had happened. The corpse was carried 
to the hospital and then buried. The survivor 
was trying to bury the corpse but fled whon lie 
saw their palankins approaching ; although 
some Europeans knew that the murderer was 
in the town, they concealed the matter. We 
shall see what happens. I will ascertain the 
names of the two officers concerned in the 
duel, and write them down. 

Friday , June IF '—I heard this afternoon 
that the ship which sailed [? from the Islands] 
with those that arrived here on April 9, had 
reached these roads after having been driven 
to Acliin by unfavourable winds, .*11 days after 
she put to sea. Guns were fired, and the 
captain, M. La Vigne, landed and delivered 
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the letters. The ship is said to be either the 
St. Contest or the St. Pierre L . She must have 
brought the 20,000 marcs of silver -which she 
was announced.as bringing. It is said that, 
she has brought nothing else but liquor. 

Tuesday , June 15 . 1 2 —Being anxious to 
confirm the news I heard this morning and 
what I have written on conjecture from 
M. Guillard’s report of M. Leyrit, the Gover¬ 
nor’s words after yesterday’s council, I waited 
in the sorting-godown where I saw M. Flacourt, 
who has taken a lease of the lands belonging 
to the Srirangam temple and in the Trichino- 
poly country between the two rivers. He 
said, ‘ I hear that M. Boyelleau and M. 
Desvoeux are to inspect your country, and M. 
Guillard 'Srirangam and Turaiyur. What 
is the use of their going ? What accounts can 
they settle ? The jamabandi should be made 
and the accounts settled this month [Ant]. But 
if the renters hear that the councillors are 
coming to examine the accounts, they will not 
only withhold the amount they mean to pay, 
hut also dispute the balance, thus the manage¬ 
ment will be troubled and the collections 
hindered. Besides that, the Ear harvest in 
Am, and the sowing of Kambu , etc., will bo 
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neglected, so that there will be no produce. 
Your lease has three more years to run, 
and they should ask you face to face what 
money is due, instead of stupidly sending 
people out like this and causing disturbances 
in the country. Why did you not ask them 
this ? Unless the Council declares that I am 


not to continue to manage, they cannot go and 
question my renters. Besides, what reason 
have they for going at such a time ? If the 
matter is to bo investigated, they must be 
answerable for the loss ; they must see to the 
money but should not question the renters 
about the accounts. They know nothing about 
the lands or the method of the country 
management. They know nothing about the 
trade which they conduct, but they know 
even less of the country management. 
They believe and act upon whatever they 
hear.’ He said much else about the country 
management, the liberty given to the 
commandants who plunder and cause immense 
trouble instead of protecting the ryots and 
allowing the amaldars to manage. I then 
asked why he had not addressed tho council, 
and ho replied, ‘ I cannot do that until I know 
something. The councillors who were yester¬ 


day said to bo going, do not even speak to me 
when they meet me. When I asked one or two 
if they were going to enquire into the country 
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affairs, they denied it, declaring what I had 
heard to he false and saying that they were only 
going for a holiday. So how can I complain ?’ 
I replied that every one had lost his senses 
over this business. He said, ‘ I will speak to 
M. Leyrit, M. Barthelemy and M. Lenoir about 
it. You also had better speak to the Governor 
and dissuade him.’ I said that I would speak 
to them, and requested him to do the same, 
crowning him with a garland of encourage¬ 
ment. M. Barthelemy who is his friend may 
help ; but M. Delarche and M. du Bausset will 
be obstinate, for this has been brought about 
by their hatred of me. It will strengthen me 
to support him about the Srirangam affair, for, 
as he is a Europeab| who knows other 
Europeans and will talk to them, all will 
know that these proposals are wrong. But 
what will be must be. After dismissing him, 
1 went to my office in the flower-garden, where 
I wrote letters about preparing the country 
accounts until I came home at noon. 

Tuesday, June 22 . 1 —I went to the Fort at 
eight o’clock this morning, and waited at the 
Gouvernement till the Company’s merchants 
came. M. Leyrit came out of his room at nine 
o’clock. The officers, councillors and others 
paid their respects to him, and I and the 
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Company’s merchants did so too. I gave tlie 
Governor a bouquet of jasmine and said, ‘ I 
have received nows from Kunimedu that 
Mr. Clive, who has been appointed Governor of 
Fort St. David, left Kunimedu last night and 
will travel to-day by Nesal and Abhirampattu, 
in order to reach Fort St. David by way of 
Villiyanallur. On Mr. Clive’s arrival, 
Mr. Starke, the late Governor of Fort St. David, 
will go to Madras as Second. Mr. Starke’s 
dubasli, servants and others, set out with his 
goods for Madras eight days ago. On 
Mr. Clive’s arrival, the keys will be delivered 
to him and two or three days later Mr. Starke 
will set out for Madras. I also hear that 
besides the 300 soldiers and 600 sepoys from 
Trichinopoly, some of the thousand King’s 
soldiers are being sent against the Angrias, 
who have already been defeated by Mr. Clive 
but have since assembled their forces and 
attacked the outposts. Lascars and men arc 
being impressed to be sent thither, and the 
people of Cuddalorc, etc., know not what to do. 
The four ships that came with Mr. Clive are said 
to be returning to Bombay and those parts.’ 
The Governor asked if Mr. Clive would reach 
Cuddalore to-night. I said ho would. 

The master-gunner and news-people then 
came and reported the news. The Governor 
went in at once to write. So I and the 
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merchants went to the sorting-goclown, where 
he stayed till half-past ten; I then went to 
my office in the flower-garden. 

The news-letters from Arcot and Vellore 
received last week report as follows s— 
M. Bussy and Salabat Jang having quarrelled, 
the former demanded his pay for the period he 
had served, and they prepared for war ; hut a 
reconciliation was effected, and M. Bussy has 
marched with his troops towards Masulipatam ; 
he is to enjoy Ellore, Bajahmundrv, Chicacole, 
etc., in settlement of the amount due to him. 
Sanoji Nimbalakar has marched with 10,000 
horse, and Balaji Bao (Bhaji Bao’s son) has 
left for Poona. Salabat Jang is marching to 
Hyderabad. He has sent Muhammad ’Alt 
IClian a parwana with a covered palankin, 
turret, sword, and a dress of honour, whereon 
’Abd-ul-wahab Klian, Mir Asad and others 
have given nazars of congratulation to 
Muhammad ’All Khan. The Vellore affair 
has been settled for a lakh of pagodas through 
Mir Asad who has disbanded his sibbandis. 
It has been decided to grant Agaram (in 
Vellore) and Tuttipattu to Murtaza ’All Klian, 
and Muhammad ’Ali Khan has dismissed the 
sibbandis he was maintaining. I have written 
this news, but I cannot tell what has happened 
between M. Bussy and Salabat Jang, or what 
will happen. 
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Wednesday, June 23S —I went with the 
Company’s merchants this morning to see 
M. Leyrit, the Governor, who was upstairs 
in the Gouvernement. After dismissing 
M. Abeillc and others who were talking with 
him, he went into his room, and, calling me, 
asked about the 10,000 rupees sent to him 
the day before yesterday. I said that it was 
commission at 5 per cent, on this year’s 
contract, instead of the 3 per cent, paid 
last year. The Governor said that only 
a lakh of rupees had been advanced, so that 
only 5,000 and not 10,000 rupees are due. 1 
said that as further sums would bo advanced 
later, I had told the merchants to pay 5,000 
rupees more, which could bo adjusted after¬ 
wards, and that he might see about it later on. 
To this the Governor replied that 1 might do 
as I pleased. I replied, ‘You trust me 
little. You have listened to all who have 
complained against me although they have 
never procured you a single fanam, and my 
only profit has been to incur your anger. But 
though you keep me at a distance and grow 
angry with me, you know how much you have 
profited by me. My ill-fortune lias made you 
unkind to me. I can blame nothing else.’ 
The Governor said nothing, but fidgeted and 
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looked down. So I thought it best to say no 
more, and to reopen the subject some other 
time. 


I therefore said, ‘ The Turaiyur Eeddi has 
sent a letter for you to his vakil (Balaji 
Pandit) complaining that he cannot endure the 
troubles caused by the commandant. The 
vakil will bring a French translation of it 
to-day or to-morrow, as soon as he has got it 
ready. Of the 5,000 rupees to be given as a 
present, it is said that 2,500 rupees are now 
ready and the balance will bo in a week or ten 
days. I have told him to bring what he has 
and pay the balance afterwards. He has 
agreed to do so and is busy about it.’ 

The Governor then asked if the investment 
contracts had yet been made at Madras or Fort 
St. David. I replied, ‘No contract has# yet 
been given at Fort St. David. Mr. Clive only 
arrived there last night ; I do not know 
whether ho will take charge to-day or to¬ 
morrow ; and the orders he has brought from 
Madras will only be known after he has 
‘ assumed authority. By the news from Madras 
ten days ago, no contract had then been given, 
and no further news has been received since.’ 

He then asked the Arcot news. I said, 
‘ Salabat Jang has sent Muhammad ’All 
Khan a covered palankin, a sword, dagger, 
turra, sarpSch , dress of honour, etc., besides a 
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parwana confirming him in the Carnatic subah. 
The presents have reached Cuddapah ; and all 
have offered nazars on the news. Mir Asad is 
diwan.’ The Governor said be had heard that 
presents had been sent to the English with a 
letter requesting them to help Muhammad 
’All Khan. I said that though my letter had 
not mentioned it, his news might be true. 

I also reported that Salabat Jang intended 
to winter at [Hyderabad] and that the Nana 
had set out for Poona with his troops. 

I then said lightly, ‘The amaldars and 
renters in tho country have ceased collecting 
money and are busy examining and adjusting 
the accounts in the presence of the councillors 
who have gone from hero to examine them. 
However, I will write to them to send money 
and pay in whatever 1 receive.’ Without any 
particular reply, ho told me cheerfully to pay 
in whatever I might receive, and then dismissed 
me. Having taken leave, I went into the 
great hall, and, instead of repeating to the 
Company’s merchants what I had said to 
the Governor, said to them, ‘ The Governor said 
the 10,000 rupees was a present and asked 
about the 5,000 rupees commission at five per 
cent. I told him that the amount would bo 
given the next time money was advanced. 
The Governor said that money should bo sent 
at once to distant places and goods obtained ’ 
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Having spoken thus severely to them, I went 
to the office in the flower-garden. 

At four o’clock this evening chobdar 
Muhammad Husain came from the Governor 
and said, ‘ M. Desvoeux who has been sent to 
Tiruviti, has sent a letter by four peons asking 
for Uganthaclii Pillai, the nattar of Tirtanagari 
country, to be sent to him. After reading it, 
the Governor immediately wrote a reply, and 
sent me with the four peons to take UganthacM 
Pillai from the prison at the Choultry. Put 
when I went there, I was told that he was not 
there. When I reported this to the Governor, 
he said that he must bo with you and that 
I was to fetch him.’ As the chobdar had 
brought the four peons, I gave orders in their 
presence and in the presence of some house 
holders for Uganthaclii Pillai, Kuppaya Pillai 
and Villiyanallur Yana Padayachi to be 
brought. 

Thursday , June 24 }—This morning I wont 
to the Fort. Tho Govornor and others had 
gone to church to hear mass, as it was tho 
feast of St.' John. At tho time of mass, the 
troops were drawn up and three salutes and 
volleys wero fired according to custom ; but 
when tho Europeans marched up, they were 
dismissed without being drawn up. I shall 
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learn why this was and write it down. After 
hearing mass, tho Governor went upstairs. I 
paid my respects to him with a bouquet. He 
returned his thanks, but he did not speak to 
anybody except M. Delarche with whom he 
talked from eight to half-past ton. As 
M. Delarche had a letter with him, I think 
that he must have reported to tho Governor 
some nows about Muhammad ’All Khan at 
Arcot. The Second and others who came to 
talk to tho Governor waited till ton o’clock 
and then wont away. I waited till the same 
time, and then went to my office in tho flower- 
garden. 

Friday, Jane 25 . 1 —At eight o’clock this 
morning, I paid my respects to M. Leyrit, tho 
Governor, with a bouquet. He accepted it 
smilingly and, after talking with all, went 
with M. Lenoir into his room. Afterwards ho 
came into tho central hall. Madananda Pandit 


then camoand said [to mo], ‘A letter has to be 
written to Vijayarama Raja by his man Jamal 
Muhammad, in reply to Vijayarama Raja’s 
letter, and letters recommending him to 
Salabat Jang and M. Bussy about tho revenues 
of tho Elloro, Rajahmundry and Chicacole 
pargannalis. 2 It was first said that when the 
sibbandi accounts were examined, [sums ?] 

1 loth Am , Dhdthu . 
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would be found to be due ; and after discussion 
it was resolved to fix 18 lakhs of rupees. But 
the letters say that after M. Bussy had set out 
in much anger for Masulipatam with a man- 
sabdar and a few horse, Salabat Jang wrote to 
him saying that there was no need for haste, 
as they might go together to Hyderabad ; and 
we do not know what since has happened. So 
it is now said that this is not the time to 
write, and that it may be mentioned again to¬ 
morrow. Nobody has gained anything by 
him 1 , but he eagerly takes all that is offered.’ 
It seemed to be improper to answer his derisive 
words. Ho has wg-xed fat and speaks thus 
senselessly because the Governor is too careless 
to manage affairs through the chief dubash as 
formerly. So I only said the matter could be 
mentioned to the Governor to-morrow and 
went to my office in the flower-garden. 

Sunday , June 2 7. 2 —After hearing mass this 
morning, M. Leyrit, the Governor, went 
upstairs with M. Barthelemy the Second, and 
other councillors and officers. I and the 
Company’s merchants went and paid our 
respects. 

At the Choultry-court the day before 
yesterday a Brahman was imprisoned in the 
Company’s name by the Second for some theft 
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committed outside. R&jagopala Nayakkan 
(Vira Nayakkan’s son) with the Company’s 
merchants approached M. Barthelemy and 
M. Delarche about this matter. Orders were 
obtained that the man might be released on 
payment of a fine of 300 rupees, which they 
agreed to find, so the Brahman was released. 
M. Barthelemy remained talking till half-past 
ten ; so I took leave and went to my office in 
the flower-garden. 

Since seven o’clock to-night, there has been 
heavy rain. 

Monday , June 28 }—At eight o’clock this 
morning I saw M. Leyrit, the Governor, on^his 
way from hearing mass to the Oouvernement 
with' the officers to hold a council to pass 
sentence of hanging on a soldier for killing 
sepoys at Utramallur. M. Barthelemy the 
Second who was in the sorting-godown joined 
the Governor and went upstairs. On their 
way to the council room, I presented him with 
a bouquet and some pomegranates. The 
Governor accepted them, and, after pausing 
to return my compliments, went into the 
council. So I and the Company’s merchants 
went to the sorting-godown where I told the 
Company’s merchants sharply that they had 
Iona a«o received advances, and asked bow 
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cloth could be got if they' delayed sending 
the money up-country. They replied the 
delay was due to the need of changing 
their rupees into pagodas, which would be 
done in two or three days and the entire 
amount despatched. They also complained 
that M. Cornet was pressing them for 8,000 
pagodas as due in the 24-share business. I 
said, ‘ You should receive an abatement of 
3,700 and odd pagodas—2,700 and odd on the 
9 per cent, affair, 670 in the matter of presents, 
and 170 and odd pagodas in the Lalapettai 
business. Moreover over 2,000 pagodas are due 
on account of extra wages paid to the washers, 
accounts for which have been produced. 
When I formerly told M. Dupleix, he said he 
would speak to M. Cornet ; but no occasion 
arose and it was forgotten. I will tell the 
Governor and wo will abide by his decision. 
This is not a matter to be decided by M. Cornet, 
but by the Governor.’ 

While wo wore talking, the council broke 
up, having resolved that the soldier should bo 
hanged, and the gallows was ordered to be set 
up to the south ; the soldier was sent to the 
church, and all then went home. I was told 
that the Governor who was in his room with 
the Second, had sent for me. When I went, 
Yinayaka Pillai was coming out after an 
interview with him. The Governor and the 
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Second said, ‘ You have been supplying the 
commandants, soldiers and sepoys at Chidam¬ 
baram, Yriddhachalam, Tiruviti, Gingee, 
Ulasranur and Utramallur with rice, fuel and 
other provisions; from July onwards, you 
need not do this, as we have , ordered the 
Arumpatai’s people to supply them. They 
will buy provisions for ready money and issuo 
them ; and only when they cannot procure 
them elsewhere, they will buy provisions from 
your people, in which' caso they must bo 
bought and supplied at the market rate ; other¬ 
wise you need supply nothing, so that your 
people need not go to the commandants nor 
the latter’s people to you. These are our 
orders, so your people need no longer attend 
on the commandants’ summons, but let them 
supply provisions at the market rate to the 
Arumpatai’s people, in exchange for ready 
money. Write accordingly to your people at 
several places about this and got detailed 
accounts.’ I agreed, and, having taken leave, 
waited in the central hall. 

The Second and the Governor continued 
talking for about an hour, when the former 
took leave and went home. 

M. Sornay then called me and said, ‘You 
engaged earth-diggers at three-quarters of a 
fanam per yard. But hitherto they have been 
paid only five-eighths of a fanam. When I 






receive four cash a yard more ; so toll them, if 
they ask, that they will be paid l|ths of a 
fanam in future according to the Governor’s 
orders. 1 ’ I said I would do so and went to my 
office in the flower-garden. There Mahadeva 
Ayyan came and said that the Second had 
directed him to inform me as follows : ‘ When 
the Second wont to the Fort, the Governor 
told him that M. Desvooux had written to 
him saying that, on examining the Tiruviti 
accounts, he found that large amounts had 
been collected, and that little remained due, 
to which the Governor had replied that the 
lessees and amaldars should be continued in 
the management, .and that the collections 
must be remitted to him. The Second observed 
that that was wrong, for difficulties would 
arise if the Governor’s people received the 
collections from the lessees and amaldars; 
that the gentlemen should only report what 
balances wore still due in the country, and that 
instead of appointing tahsildars the Governor 
should allow live or six months for payment. 
He added the Governor might be sure that no 
more trustworthy person could be found than 
a man who had lived here for the last 45 
years in Ihe management of large concerns, as 


1 As indicated in this .passage the Pondichery cash passed nt G4 to 
the fanam. At Madras the rate was 80. 
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he himself knew well. So he urged that you 
should be continued without the least hesita¬ 
tion. To these strong words the Governor 
answered in acquiescence and asked if you 
would agree to it. The Second said that you 
would agree a thousand times. So when you 
are sent for, you should agree to this limit of 
time.’ I sent him away with the following 
reply :—‘ Of your extreme kindness to me, you 
were pleased to take this occasion to speak to 
the Governor on my behalf. If I am to make 
my payments at the specified time, the gentle¬ 
men must not be allowed to go and alarm the 
ryots and the accountants ; for, if that is 
allowed, there will bo loss of produce, the 
collections will not be made, and they will 
lose tlioir awe of me. Be pleased therefore to 
explain all this so that the gentlemen and 
commandant may not cause further disturban¬ 
ces ; nor let the gentlemen here listen to those 
who call themselves ndttdrs and tell lies, thus 
crivin" room for disturbances. Let all punish- 
ments be inflicted by my orders, and let 
my expenses be repaid. All these matters 
must be well explained and settled with tho 
Governor.’ Thus I sent him away. 

I went to the house of my dear uncle 
Viraraghava Pillai to see his son who has been 
seriously ill. He departed to Vaikuntam, 1 in 
the third watch, and his body was burnt this 



1 The abode of Vishnu. 
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evening. I went to liis house this evening, 
and then returned home. 

As Mr. Clive has taken charge of the 
government of Fort St. David, Mr. Starke tbo 
former Governor, arrived this evening and is 
staying with M. Carvalho. I shall enquire 
why he has come and write. 

Tuesday , June 29 . 1 —Being still polluted, I 
did not go out to-day, but I sent Guruvappa 
Chetti to the Fort. He visited the Governor 
at the Gouvernement , and, returning at eleven 
o’clock, said, ‘There has been a change of 
Governors at Fort St. David. Mr. Starke who 
is going to Madras as Second and who slept 
the night at M. Carvalho’s house, visited the 
Governor early this morning. Two officers 
met him at the Fort gate, and, as he passed, 
the drums beat as for the Second and the 
guard turned out. Councillors met him 
at the foot of the Gouvernement staircase, and 
conducted him up to the Governor, the Second 
and the other councillors who were standing 
at the top to receive him. They went into the 
central hall instead of the council room, and a 
salute of 17 guns was fired. After an inter¬ 
change of compliments, and talking about 
several matters, Starke took leave and went 
to M. Carvalho’s house where he is staying.’ 
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Maliadeva Rao then came and said, ‘You 
gave me a letter to be shown to the Governor 
about the country affairs, after it had been 
seen and approved by the Second. I gave it 
to the Second accordingly. After reading it 
he said joyfully that the letter was properly 
written and should be given to the Governor 
and the matter discussed without delay. I 
explained that you could not go out to-day as 
you were polluted. He then said that you 
should go and talk to him to-morrow morning, 
and that, if the matter were settled by you, 
him and the Governor, no one else could do 
anything, and the whole business might be 
settled in six months and the gentlemen 
brought back here. The Second asked me to 
tell you so.’ So saying he gave me back my 
letter to the Governor which I had sent to the 
Second to read. I know that all must happen 
as God decrees at the time of one’s birth and 
that nothing lies in man’s power. 

Wednesday,. June 30 }—This morning I 
went to the Fort with the Governor’s letter 

' 

and Yijayarama Raja’s letter to me. When 
the Governor had drunk [his coffee,] first 
M. Lenoir, the councillors and officers—20 in 
number—visited him, and then the head- 
surgeon, and then the Beach-people reported 
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their news. I also paid my respects with a 
bouquet. He accepted it with great joy and 
having smelt it four times, put it in his button¬ 
hole, but said nothing. He then walked up 
and down the great hall on the south, until all 
had gone away, and then went into his 
room. Immediately afterwards Kandappa 
Mudali came and said that the Governor 
wanted me. When I went, he asked about the 
reply to be sent to Vijayarama Raja. I told 
him that Vijayarama Raja’s letter requested 
two letters of recommendation, one to M. Bussy 
and the other to Salabat Jang with some 
powder, cartridges, muskets, and two cannon. 
I then gave him the French translation of 
Vijayarama Raja’s letter. After reading it, 
the Governor said, 4 Salabat Jang and M. Bussy 
do not agree and will not do as we write ; so 
what is the use of writing to them ? Moreover 
this is not the proper time for writing ; nor 
is this the time to send cannon, powder and 
shot to Vijayarama Raja, for I do not know 
how we and Salabat Jang will get on over 
the country affairs ; it is not advisable 
to supply powder and shot and cannon. So we 
must send excuses.’ I replied that the reply 
might run as follows 4 1 have written to 
M. Moracin about your business and he will 
help you in all affairs ; you may know that this 
is not the proper time to write to Salabat Jarnr.’ 




Thereon he told me to explain this to Mada- 
nanda Pandit, and he told Madananda Pandit 
to write accordingly. 


When he and Vijayarama Eaja’s man had 
gone, the Governor asked about the country 
revenue. I replied, ‘ When the jamabandi was 
made in my country last month, all said that 
they would pay a lakh of pagodas this month, 
and it was arranged that four lakhs of rupees 
should be paid. But owing to the gentlemen’s 
behaviour in the country, the rents have not 
been paid and people have no fear. Besides 
cultivation has suffered. How then will money 
come into my hands and how can I pay the 
Company? Moreover M. Desvoeux who has gone 
to Tiruvit.i summoned the ryots, ndttdrs , etc., 
and told them that they must not pay me a cash, 
that they must pay it to others and that while I 
managed the country, the collections must 
go to him. So money has not been sent to 
me.’ The Governor could not reply to this but 
said that M. Desvoeux had written that I had 
mentioned as due only half of what the culti¬ 
vators had shown in the accounts. I replied, 
L M. Desvoeux has written saying that even if all 
the collections made in the country, including 
the money taken, were brought into account, 
the balance would not be so great as has been 
stated. How can he say that all the amounts 
detailed to him by the ndttdrs, are due to the 
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Company ? For centuries it has been the 
custom to pay the country establishments, 
the usual gratuities, the petty contingencies, 
the dancers and actors and beggars ; after the 
jamabandi, all these expenses are deducted 
from the collections, and the balance then 
shown is collected and paid to the Company. 
As this is the practice, [?the ndttdrs] said they 
could not sign any agreement to increase the 
collections or reduce the amount to be collected. 
M. Desvocux replied that his proposal was 
favourable to them. They replied that the 
collections must be made according to custom, 
that, if anything were done contrary, troubles 
would afterwards arise and that therefore they 
could not consider his plan as advantageous. 
Thereupon M. Desvoeux said that they 
might settle the affair with the amaldars and 
sign the agreement which they should reach 
with them.’ I added that, when the accounts 
were taken from the cultivators, the writers 
were tied to a tree with ropes and beaten with 
tamarind rods, that it was proclaimed by beat 
of tom-tom that no one should speak with my 
people, and guards of infantry wore set over 
them. When I thus briefly related this spite¬ 
ful conduct, the Governor asked if I had paid 
in all the amounts I had received. I replied, 

‘ I have an account of the money collected 
in the country, and paid to the Company and 
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disbursed for tlie establishments and petty 
contingencies. There is no mistake in it. I 
have lived here nobly and honourably for the 
last 45 years ; all the gentlemen have declared 
that none was so honourable as I ; my name 
and reputation extended to France ; and my 
management of trade and policy was praised 
in Delhi. But for the past year men havo 
\ called me incapable. This is due to my evil 
star. I can blame no one. ’ He then asked if my 
balance would be paid up in two or three 
months. I replied that, if the gentlemen had 
not been sent out enquiring, two or three lakhs 
of rupees would have been paid this month and 
that, ?f I were given a free hand, and the com¬ 
mandants were not suffered to interfere with 
my management, the entire balance would be 
collected in four or five months . 

I then gave the Governor the paper I had 
prepared for his perusal. After twice reading 
it, he put it on the table and looked for another 
paper. Not finding it, he dismissed me, but, 
as I was going out, he sent for me again. 
When I went in, the Bishop of Mylapore’s 
brother-in-law was with the Governor who 
said, ‘ The Bishop of Mylapore has come here 
from Arcot. His brother-in-law tells me that 

A 

he wants a certain house in Alambarai with a 
garden containing palmyra, coconut and jack 
trees. 5 I replied that I did not know the 
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house, but that I would write and find out, 
and let him know. The Bishop’s brother-in- 
law spoke rather authoritatively, but the 
Governor could not check him and went insi de. 
So I came away. 

The Governor afterwards summoned me 
and said, ‘ A shop-keeper has given in a peti¬ 
tion which I have lost, complaining that the 
St. Paul’s priests have taken his shop for 
Muttiya Pillai and I have been searching for 
it. Ask him about it and let me know.’ I 
agreed and came out. On making enquiries, I 
learnt from Mangan of the liquor shop that 
he had presented a petition complaining that 
the St. Paul’s priests had taken the shop he 
had owned for the last 60 years. I told him to 
he present to-morrow when I would mention 
it. As it was about twelve o’clock and 
Mr. Starke was to be given a feast, I considered 
that nothing more would be done, so I came 
home. 

Mr. Starke was given a banquet that lasted 
till night. Guns were fired at dinner time at 
night. There was music and dancing. 250 
candles were used. It rained at night. 

Papayya Pillai was going to present a peti¬ 
tion to the Governor to-day through Kandappa 
Mudali. Kandan sent me word by Guruvappa 
Chetti that Papayya, Pillai’s petition said that 
he would produce accounts to show that money 
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hacl been received from the country, that, if he 
were given the lease, he would pay in the rents 
punctually, for which M. Delarche and M. du 
Bausset would be sureties. My message adds 
that ho has withheld the petition for fear of 
danger, hut that he will present it when the 
whole matter has been discussed.- The petition 
was also sent to nie along with the message. 
I read the petition and sent word in reply that 
though such a petition were .presented, nothing 
could bo done against one’s fate ; that he 1 must 
pay what was due without dolay, though his 
convenience should be consulted. Thus I 
returned the petition also. Kandan has sent 
this petition only to sco what I should answer. 
I think he lies when ho says that he has not 
given in the petition to the Governor ; he 
must have given it though the Governor has 
taken no notice of it. 

1 Sc. P&payya Pillai. 
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Friday , July 2} —I hear that in the Council 
which was held yesterday, it was decided to 
send help to Tranquebar. Since the return of 
M. St. Paul, the Secretary, from Tranquebar, 
the matter has been hastened up and 250 
military and 400 sepoys were sent on board a 
ship this afternoon under the command of 
M. Coupil. 1 2 3 

M. Leyrit, the Governor, Mr. Starke* 
M. Barthelemy and others drove out in a 
carriage this evening to the Second’s garden. 

Saturday , July 3. 3 —As I was unwell, I sent 
Guruvappa Chotti to the Port. He returned 
saying that the Governor had retired to write 
an urgent letter after appearing for a little, 
that no Europeans were present, that M. 
Goupil who is to go to Tranquebar to command 
the soldiers and sepoys that went on board 
yesterday, visited the Governor at seven 
o’clock to-day to take leave before going on 
board and that there was no other news. I 
have heard nothing else. 

Chidambara Mudali having paid 20,000 
rupees and 5,000 current pagodas to M. Lenoir 

1 22iid Aid , Dhathu, 

Q The Danes had quarrelled with the Raja of Tanjore. See Cail- 
laud’s letter ap. Military Consultations , 1756 , p. 227, and letter from 
Tranquebar with resolution thereon, pp. 231-232. 

3 23rd Aid , Dhathu . 
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to-day, being the collections in the countiy, 
came and showed me the receipt which I 

ordered to be kept as usual. 

Sunday , July 4 }—Monseigneur le Gouver- 

neur, 

Monseigneur, 

J’ai donne a ferme Trevedy cette anneo-ci 
pour la somme de cent seize mille Roupies, 
non compris le droit de Ressoum (sic) sattela- 
var [ot] sibandy ; les chefs des habitants m en 
ont donne leur sommission par ecrit quo j ai 
outre les mains ; suivant ces conditions j’ai 
defalque dans ce qu’ils m’ont paye jusqu’ 
aujourd’ hui le Roussoum sattelevar [ot] 
sibandy ot ils me sont rodevables de quatre- 
vingt deux mille Roupies payables au mois de 
Septembre, mon avaldar qui est sur les lieux 
en a fourni le compte a Mr. Devaux auquel il 
a presente qu’il fallait que les habitants 
tionnent lours engagements, ensuite il a fait 
appeler tous les habitants et lours chefs 
auxquels il a demande combien ils m’avaient 
paye, ils lui on ont donne le compte avec le 
Ressoum sattelavar et sibandy, mais il n’a pas 
voulu le prendre et a arrete le compte ala 
somme de quarante sept mille roupies payables 
a six mois de terme, les chefs des habitants 
lui ont represente qu’ils etaient obliges de me 


1 24th Ani , Dhdtku. 
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tenir compte du Ressoum sattelavar [et] 
sibandy, mais il ne leur a donne aucune 
reponse a cet egard, il a commis un avaldar 
auquel il a donne ordre de regir et de faire 
rentrer les fonds dans six mois, mes avaldars 
et ecrivains ont ete lui representer qu’ils me 
devaient sommes considerables qui rester- 
aient en souff ranee en commetant aussi un 
nouvel avaldar, il leur a repondu que pour le 
present ils n’auraient nullemont besoin de se 
meler de l’exploitation, que e’etait l’affaire 
de son avaldar pour le meme. Puisque les 
Domaines de la Compagnie me sont adjuges, 
je les ai donnes de meme a ferine aux chefs 
des habitants de chaque paravana, non compris 
lc Ressoum sattelavar, j’en ai leur soumission 
par ecrit. Monsieur Devaux ne veut point 
entrer dans le detail ce qui en occasionnera 
une j>ertc considerable dont il sera juste que 


la compagnie me dedommage. 

Le quatre Juillet mil sept cent cinquanto 

six. 

The 250 soldiers, and 400 sepoys who went 
aboard the Europe ship for Tranquebar under 
the command of M. Goupil did not depart 
this evening. The reason is that, when the 
English were informed that help was to bo 
sent, they replied that this should not be done, 
but that the Tanjore and Tranquebar people 
should be left to themselves, and tin),!, if 


1 
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reinforcements were sent nevertheless, they 
would intercept the ship and prevent her from 
proceeding. The Governor must have con¬ 
sidered that, in view of the 18 months’ truce, 
he ought not to ignore the letter. Ho told 
M. St. Paul who went to Tranquebar and the 
Raja’s man (whose name I do not know) that 
after ho had ordered the troops to embark, the 
Governor of Port St. David had threatened to 
intercept the troops. 1 This alarmed them and 
they wrote to Tranquebar about it. The day 
on which the troops were ordered to embark, 
letters were sent by land to Karikal and 
Chidambaram, with orders for the despatch of 
50 soldiers and 100 sepoys from Karikal, and 
20 soldiers and 50 sepoys from Chidambaram, 
to Tranquebar. But letters were written the 
same night countermanding the orders. Two 
days ago, when the soldiers were sent on board, 
a letter was written to Tanjore, saying that, as 
according to terms sent home, help might bo 
afforded to the Tranquebar people if attacked, 
therefore troops were being sent, and that, if 
the Raja desired peace with them and wrote 
to that effect, peace would be concluded. But 
as nothing could be decided, they kept quiet. 
This is what has happened. 


y *a 


1 This account is based rather on conjecture than on knowledge. 
Cf. the correspondence, etc , ap. Military Consultnliom, 176d, pp. 212, 
ete., and Pigot’s letter to Leyrit. French Correspondence, 7756, No. 3tt, 
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The washing-people reported to me to-night 
that Mr. Starke, the former Governor of Fort 
St. David, and M. Carvalho, had visited the 
washing-place. 

Monday, .Tidy <5*. 1 —At eight o’clock this 
morning, I paid my respects to the Governor 
at the Fort. The St. Paul’s priest then came 
and, after talking with the Governor, obtained 
his signature to a paper. Then the writer of 
the Europe ship came and obtained his 
signature to certain papers. 

The Governor afterwards wont into his 
room and discussed with M. Clicvreau and me 
the reply to be sent to Father Noronha (Bishop 
of Mylapore)’s letter from Vellore. He said, 
‘ Bishop Noronha says that he desires Krishnaji 
Pandit’s garden in Kadapakkam, for which lie 
offers to pay usual rent.’ I replied, ‘ It is true 
that there is a garden-house, but I do not know 
the rent. I have written to the Reddi about 
it and will let you know on receipt of his reply.’ 
Thereon the Governor told M. Clicvreau to 
write accordingly. 

Vijayarama Raja’s people were dismissed 
with four yards of broadcloth and other 
presents, and a letter. 

Mr. Starke then came to take leave of the 
Governor. On his departure a salute of 17 


1 85th Anl, JJhdtku. 









guns was fired. I then went to my office in 
the flower-garden. 

Mr. Starke set out for Fort St. David this 
evening. 

Friday , July 9 '.—I heard this morning that 
the Eaja of Malabar, being at enmity with 
the Europeans at Mahe, had occupied the 
three hills round Mahe, after weakening and 
driving out the Europeans, and then turned 
the guns against Malic, where a battle is said 
to have been fought. 8 So I went to the Fort 
at eight o’clock and presented the Clover nor 
upstairs with a bouquet. He accepted it and 
returned his respects, and, turning from 
M. Saubinet with whom ho was conversing, he 
came to me and asked if there was any news. 
I said that two men were coming on horseback 
from Turaiyur to visit him to-morrow morning. 
The Governor asked me if they wore paying 
the instalments punctually. ‘ How can they ? ’ 
I replied ; ‘ They paid 14,000 rupees as a nazar 
by the bill of exchange you gave M. Goupil, and 
4,000 rupees for peshkash instead of 3,000 gold 
chakrams, but he refuses to give receipts for 
these sums. Besides this, they have received 
till now 8,000 rupees. The commandants and 
their dubashes are causing unspeakable 
troubles ; and these men are coming here to 

l 20th Ani, Dhhihu. 2 See Logau’s Malabar, p. 397. 
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complain that, for this reason, they are help¬ 
less. Whjen Koneri Nayakkan, their vakil, 
was returning to Turaivur after his marriage 
at Surani, he was seized at Tiruviti by 
M. Desvoeux and sent to M. Guillard at 
Yriddhachalam, until complaints of such arrest 
were made to you and you wrote ordering his 
release. If men’near at hand do such things, 
what will they do who are far away ? These 
men come therefore to obtain redress by com¬ 
plaint. Formerly I settled that 5,000 rupees 
should be given to you ; but now I have told 
them to give you 10,000 as they will gain 
nothing by giving to others. They are bring¬ 
ing horses, knowing you to be fond of them, 
but there will be a great difference between 
their prices and what you wish to pay. The 
loss will be half their value.’—‘ In that case,’ 
he said, ‘ I do not want them. Let them give 
me rupees.’ Lest they should think, if I told 
them, that this demand was my doing, I told 
the Governor that, as they had purchased 
horses knowing that he was fond of them, he 
should tell them on their arrival that he pre¬ 
ferred rupees. He agreed. As I was leaving, 
M. Lenoir came, and the Governor took him 
into his room. As two or three other Euro- 
peans were waiting to see the Governor, I 
came away and went to my office in the 
flower-garden at nine o’clock. 





50 sepoys and 30 Europeans were sent on 
board a ship bound for Pegu to seize some 
territory there. Some Europeans say that 
M. La Selle, the councillor at Masulipatam, 
will be sent to Pegu. He is talking with the 
Governor, but the subject of their talk remains 
to be learnt. 


Saturday , July 100 —This morning I went 
to the Fort and paid my respects to the 
Governor with a bouquet which he accepted 
with thanks. Then I told him that Koneri 
Nayakkan was waiting with two horses and a 
dress of honour. ‘Tell him to come,’ the 
Governor replied. So I took Koneri Nayakkan 
and Balaji Pandit to the Governor and they 
presented him with a nazar of 50 rupees. 
The Governor said, ‘ 1 ordered that you should 
pay M. Goupil 25,000 rupees as a nazar but 
you have paid him only 3,000 rupees. Why 
have you not paid the balanco ? ’ They replied, 

‘ We have paid 10,000 rupees in ready money 
besides 4,000 as peshkash. Moreover wo have 
arranged that a rent of 11,000 rupees shall 
be paid by Adi. 8 ’ The Governor called 
M. Chevreau and said [in his presence] that a 
letter received yesterday stated that only 3,000 
rupees had been paid and demanded why they 
had made such statements. They replied, ‘ Can. 


1 30th Ant , Dhdthu. 


3 July-August. 
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we lie to you ? If you will make enquiries, you 
will learn whether our statements are true or 
theirs.’ The Governor said, ‘ I do know that 
you have not paid the officers as you promised ; 
for will they write that you have paid nothing 
if you have really paid ?’ They replied, ‘ We 
have said nothing about our lasts ; that is 
quite a different matter about which there is 
much to be said. But we spoke of the sums 
Ave have paid as nazar and peshkash for Avhich 
avo have receipts.’ Thereupon the Governor 
angrily told M. Cliovreau that the payment of 
the Company’s money Avas being hindered by 
the conduct of the commandants, and ordered 
him to Avrite strictly to them. 

The Governor then refused the horses, 
saying they would be of no use to him. 4 Then 
Avhat shall Ave do with them ?’ they asked. 
The Governor said, 1 1 Avill try them for tAVO 
days and if I am satisfied with them I Avill 
keep them ; otherwise I Avill return them.’ 
Then he ordered his people to try the horses 
under saddle, and then put them up in the 
stables. Then he Avent into his room. After 
gi\ T ing the Governor the mangoes sent by 
Polur .T’afar ’All Ivlian, I went to my office in 
the flower-garden. 

Monday , July 12 }—When I Avent to the 
Fort this morning, M. Leyrit, the Governor, 
was inspecting the work in the carpenters’ 
shop in company with M. Solminiac and four 


1st Adi , Dhathu. 








or five others. 1 paid my respects to him with 
a bouquet. The Governor thanked me, and, 
after inspecting the making of the gun- 
carriages and the carpenters’ and blacksmiths’ 
workshops, lie returned home and went 
upstairs. After sauntering a little, he read 
some papers with M. Lenoir. I hear that, 
when he was told that a few Europeans were 
waiting, he said nothing, so they went away. 
I waited about an hour, and then at half-past 
nine went to the office in the flower-garden. 

Malayappan, the cunning Christian who 
went to Madurantakam, has been recalled 
and Maridas 1 has been sent instead. 

Seven chests of silver were landed yesterday 
by the ship from Tranquebar and sent to the 
silver mint to be coined into rupees which, 
when ready, will be sent to Bengal by the 
same ship. The silver hitherto received will 
produce a lakh of rupees. 

Last October, at Lisbon, the capital of the 
King of Portugal, it rained ceaselessly night 
and day for a week, with earthquakes which 
continued all that time. There were a lakh 
or a lakh and a half of houses in the town 
which is about three square miles in extent. 
Every house had two or three storeys, none 


1 See Vol. IX, p. 103, n. supra. 
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had only one. This populous city formed the 
threshing floor for the crop of trade conducted 
by the French, the English, Dutch, Danes, 
Italians, Spaniards and other hat-wearing 
nations, so it contained the money and goods 
of all nations. Foreign merchants met with 
great respect, so they flocked thither. Either 
for the people’s sins or for the King’s, this 
great city was, by God’s command, fated to be 
flooded with rain and shaken by earthquakes 
for a week. Then suddenly there was a crash 
underground as though ten thousand guns had 
gone off together. The earth was rent, all the 
houses were swallowed up, and water gushing 
forth swept away the whole town. The King, 
his wife and children, and the ambassadors 
of the various countries saved themselves by 
escaping to the top of a mountain, but the 
King was injured and all but those who had 
fled to the villages perished. The earth is said 
to have belched up flame. I will write down 
other details when I learn them. 

Tuesday , July 13 }—I hear that a Moghul, 
bearing presents from Salabat Jang, has sent 
word to the Governor of his arrival at Pilacha- 
pallam. I had already heard that a Moghul 
was at Arcot with presents for the Governor 
when Salabat Jang’s presents for Muhammad 


1 2nd Ad?, Dh&thu. 
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’All Khan arrived there ; and I think the same 
man must have brought both. 

Wednesday , July 14}—l hear that three 
men-of-war have arrived at Madras, and that 
men have been forbidden to send goods or 
letters to Pondichery. The Europeans at the 
mettus have been ordered to seize those Avho 
disobey." 

Thursday , July 15 :'—At eight o’clock this 
morning, I went to the Fort, where I saw the 
Governor talking to two officers, M. Solminiac 
and M. Charpentier. I paid my respects to 
the Governor. 

As ho seemed in a good humour, I resolved 
to speak of M. Desvoeux’ injustice and dis¬ 
respect in the country affairs, and to give him 
the four complaints against M. Desvoeux. 
Before opening this topic, I repeated the news 
from Madras, saying, 1 * 3 On the arrival of three 
Europe ships, orders wore issued to the 'mettus 
and custom-house that no goods or letters were 
to be sent to Pondichery ; but I do not know 


1 3rd Adi , Dh&thu. 

a About June 2 was received news of the orders to seize French 
vessels and the great probability of war. The Madras Council desired 
Admiral Watson to prevent ships with troops on board from reaching 
Pondichery. It was reported that the french Company had des¬ 
patched 11 ships with 3,000 men on board. Militari/ Despatches from 
England, December 22, 1755; Private Committee, June 2, 8 and 14, 
1766. 

3 4th Adi , Dhalhu. 
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whether it will be proclaimed by beat of tom¬ 
tom. A council was held the day after the 
ships arrived, and a sloop despatched south¬ 
wards. News is said to have been received of 
the arrival of men-of-war. A certain person 
is coming from Madras as Second of Fort St. 
David. 1 Mr. Clive will march to Trichinopoly 
and other places as commissary for war. He 
is only waiting for orders from Europe.’ The 
Governor replied that he had heard the same. 
He thought that such orders from Europe 
must mean that war had already been 
declared or was unavoidable, and that they 
were only waiting for formal orders. He then 
asked what men were saying. I replied, ‘ They 
say that 12 French ships are coming out— 
8 Company’s ships and 4 King’s—and that 
20 men-of-war which have been sent out arc 
lying, ten in one place and ten in another. 
The day after the three ships arrived, a sloop 
was despatched to meet the others, and war 
is certain to come soon. They hope that 
Salabat Jang will be on their side owing to his 
dispute with M. Bussy, and anticipate grants 
of additional country, like the man who had 
a vessel of flour. 2 Some money has been 

i This was Alexander Wynch. The intention of his appointment 
was to assist Clive in his civil duties as well as to relieve him in 
case of war. 

a The allusion is to a story in the HMpaMsa similar to the story 
of Alnaschar. 
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advanced on the Madras contract. It was 
proposed to get 4,000 bales from Fort St. David, 
so a contract has been given for 2,000 bales 
with an advance of 30,000 pagodas, to three 
groups of merchants. In one place there is 
war, and in another trade.’ The Governor 
said, ‘ War is certain ; a trade of 30,000 pago¬ 
das is nothing and tho contract has only been 
given to keep the Company’s trade going. I 
have been watching the sea for orders.’ 

Murtaza Sahib (Mir Ghulani Husain’s 
sister’s son-in-law) came and asked for money 
due on the lead account. The Governor said 
that 200 and odd candies had been entered 
in my name in the accounts, and that ho 
might therefore take the money from me. 
He then turned to me, and said that, as there 
wore transactions amounting to lakhs between 
mo and the Company, M. Dupleix had entered 
large sums as having been paid to me, there¬ 
fore I might pay them the 7,000 and odd rupees 
for the lead transaction to be entered in the 
accounts and debited to the Company. I 
agreed. I told Murtaza Sahib I would pay 
him next month and dismissed him. 

When I was with the Governor, he said, 
1 M. Boyelleau has settled tho Gingee accounts 
and sent them here, with other papers showing 
arrears of 1,39,000 rupees due from the renter 
according to - the following details :— 40,000 
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rupees owed by the cultivators, 9,000 rupees 
given to the surety, 10,000 rupees given to the 
commandants, 44,000 rupees paid for sibbandis 
and other petty contingencies, and the balance 
for other items. If money is spent like this, 
how can the Company be paid ? ’ I replied, 
‘ When I told M. Godeheu at the time of the 
lease that money would be lost by reason of 
the sureties and troubles caused by the com¬ 
mandants unless the lessees were punished or 
threatened as in the days of the Moghuls, and 
that [country management] was quite different 
from trade, he told mo to do as I proposed. 
But though I told you that matters were not 
going on as they should, and though I fur¬ 
nished you with written statements, you did 
nothing and this is the result. If other people 
are not allowed to interfere, and the command¬ 
ants are prevented from causing trouble, the 
money will come in ; otherwise it will be lost.’ 
Thereon the Governor asked if the renters were 
not paying me. I replied that the renters 
would pay me, and I the Company. He raised" 
his hands and asked how this money could bo 
got. I replied, ‘ I agreed to pay you according 
to the agreement, and sublet the lands to 
others, allowing some margin of profit for 
myself. AH the balance of revenue is yours 
and not mine. There is a difference of 20,000 
rupees between the balance shown in the 
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account I have given you and these Gin gee 
accounts. When I settle the accounts with 
the renters, I will see that the sum of 1,59,000 
rupees which I have agreed to pay you, is 
properly accounted for. Till how you have 
not believed what I told you ; but the Gingee 
accounts have almost convinced you, and the 
other accounts will do the rest. You have 
believed what people said for selfish ends; 
hut if you will enquire fully, you will learn 
everything.’ The Governor said nothing, but 
looked at the Gingee accounts again and 
again, and then said that there wore arrears of 
1,39,000 rupees, of which a lakh would be 
irrecoverable. I replied, ‘ If, instead of requir¬ 
ing me to find money, you had only compelled 
the renters and the sureties to pay when I 
petitioned you last November saying that the 
renters and the European sureties were molest¬ 
ing my managers, the money would have 
been paid up. But because they were Euro¬ 
peans, you believed them ; otherwise every¬ 
thing would have become quite clear to you 
h J now.’ He made no answer. 

I then said, ‘ M. Desvocux who has gone 
to Tiruviti to examine the accounts of the 
Tiruviti, etc., countries, wanted to have the 
country managed by the proprietors them¬ 
selves ; so he has been discountenancing my 
son-in-law who was appointed to superintend 
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the work of the renters there. Moreover he 
has been telling the ndttdrs, cultivators, and 
others that I shall not be left in the manage¬ 
ment, hut that it will be given to him, and 
that therefore they may write accounts as 
they please. Besides this, he has ordered 
them to deliver to him the accounts foi the 
arrears that have been settled, the muchUilcas 
and suretv bonds, and in order to make the 
cultivators and ndttdrs believe him, he has 
tied up and beaten my people, and posted 
ouards to seize the letters sent to and fro. Ho 
posted 15 guards to see that not even the 
servants spoke to my son-in-law. Among 
Europeans it is the custom to give food even 
to a man who is sentenced to be hanged, and 
to allow him to see the priests ; but my son- 
in-law has been prevented even from taking 
food. What crime has been found in him 
that he should be so treated? I can neither 
describe nor write the difficulties [M. Des- 
voeux] has been causing. Moreover he tells 
the cultivators, ndttdrs and lessees that they 
are not responsible for the rents, but that it 
will be sufficient if they render accounts of the 
collections. He has thrown away the old 
accounts in order to get new ones, and cares 
nothing that this will only bring loss to the 
Company. He knows nothing of the country 
management or accounts ; but he hopes to 
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make money by securing the management for 
himself, and following the advice of that mean 
creature, Savarirayan. It is indeed wonderful 
that lie should thus forget that, in the long- 
run, he will be held responsible. -He went by 
order of the council only to examine the ac¬ 
counts and ascertain their truth ; but his eager¬ 
ness to get the country has made him forget 
justice and act unrighteously. You know 
that the collections are being made by his men, 
and that ho has prevented my people from 
even whispering to one another, so that they 
have forsaken the management lest some 
mishap should befall them. Yet my evil star 
has made you believe his letters. I have not 
spoken oven a ten-thousandth of what has 
been done ; and I have not written a thou¬ 
sandth of what I have said.’ Thus saying, I 
gave him a short account in four sheets of 
M. Desvoeux’ conduct from his arrival up to 
July 13th, and requested him to be so good as 
to read it. He patiently read all four sheets 
and remarked that my son-in-law had been 
keeping the collections instead of paying 
them over to me. ‘ That cannot be,’ I replied ; 

1 but, in any case, what business have the 
three people to act thus who were sent only to 
examine the truth of the accounts ?’ The 
Governor replied that the cultivators had 
complained to them against my son-in-law. 






I replied, ‘ It is natural for the cultivators and 
matt drs to complain against the amaldars. If 
two people go to law, one wins and the other 
loses ; the winner says that justice has been 
done, and the loser that he has been wronged. 
People charged with the work of collections 
arc always jealous of one another. You know 
everything, so what is there for me to say ? 
The Governor replied that ho would write to 
M. Desvoeux and that, in future, the like 
should not be done. I replied, ‘As you 
please. The troubles and blame that fall on 
me must fall on you also. I am known as far 
as Delhi and even in Europe as the Company’s 
man, and the credit or discredit of my treat¬ 
ment will fall on you.’ 

He only smiled. I think ho wishes me to 
feel that everything depends upon his favour. 
The truth is that he forgets how the mis¬ 
management of the Company’s business re¬ 
flects on him ; and I think his smile betrayed 
his pleasure at what he regarded as my 
supplication. Reflecting that I could only 
blame my evil star, I told him he must do as 
he thought best. 

He then asked if I had heard of M. Duve- 
laer’s death. I said, ‘ The funeral mass was read 
for him yesterday. I knew him to be clever, 
intelligent, and fortunate. We were friends 
from my father’s time. He invested large 
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sums of money in trade during liis voyage to 
China. After lie had married your sister and 
was appointed director of the Company, he 
proved to be the ablest in speech and his words 
carried the greatest weight. Also the minis¬ 
ters were his friends. On the death of the 
ambassador of the King of France two or three 
years ago, he went to England on the Com¬ 
pany’s behalf as its ambassador about Indian 
affairs. 1 This shows how fortunate he was. 
I am sorry he is dead.’ The Governor replied, 

‘ You are right. He was 5(3 years old, and 
though ho died without leaving any sons, his 
brothers have sons. Will they be as fortunate 
as he ?’—‘ No doubt,’ I replied ; ‘ ho was a true 
friend to me ; but now is dead.’ The Governor 
replied, ‘You need not be anxious. Your 
friend M. Godolieu is a hundred times more 
influential with the Company, the King 
and the ministers,, so your business will be 
done a thousand times better. M. Godelieu 
has had M. Dupleix confined to his house.’ 
I replied, ‘ Whatever friends a man may have 
in Europe, his affairs here will depend alto¬ 
gether on the favour of the Governor.’ 

He then asked if I had heard of the de¬ 
struction of Lisbon, the capital of the King of 
Portugal, by an earthquake last September. 


i gee the editor’s Dupleix and Clive, p. 75. 
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I replied that I had heard of it but did not 
know the details. He said, ‘In September 
1755, there was an earthquake, the earth 
opened, and a lakli of tall houses fell and 
were buried under the ground. The English 
lost property worth two or three crores ; and 
other nations too—French, Dutch, Danes, 
Italians, Swiss 1 and Germans-all suffered 
losses. Lisbon was the most important trading 
centre in Europe and the capital of Portu¬ 
gal. Lakhs of people perished. The English 
suffered heavy losses, and other nations also 
have lost from 20 to 70 lakhs. A similar 
disaster happened in Europe many many years 
ago. Italy is full of mountains, ten or twenty 
times as high and great as the Gingce hills ; 
and these sometimes burst asunder, casting 
forth rocks that destroy towns and villages 
ten miles away, while first fire and then water 
pours out, destroying the villages near by. 
Such disasters are common in Italy but not 
in England, France, Germany, Holland or 
Portugal. The Italians therefore being accus¬ 
tomed to them, and knowing the signs which 
occur two or three days beforehand, escape 
death by flight. But as such a thing was 
unknown in Portugal, people were taken 
unawares, and great numbers perished, though, 
as the shocks continued for a week, many 


1 Surefw. Perhaps the Swedes are meant, see p. 143 infra. 
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also had time to escape. Much property and 
great treasures were destroyed. Of all the 
nations, the English and Swedes suffered 
most.’ So saying, the Governor went into his 
room, and I took leave and went to the office 
in the flower-garden. Subba Josier had pre¬ 
dicted that I should have a long discussion 
with the Governor to-day, and enjoy good 
fortune from the 22nd or 23rd. The tr-oubles 
now beginning fulfil the astrologer’s former 
predictions; but we have still to see whether 
their forecasts of the future will come to pass. 

When M. Bussy and Salabat Jang disagreed, 
the former went in May to Hyderabad in great 
anger. There he fell out with the killedar, 
slaying him and plundering the whole place 
and even despoiling the merchants’houses and 
seizing the fort. 1 Balaji Rao’s horse, Sanoji 
Nimbalakar, Raja Chandrasenan’s son, and 
Mulhari Holkar’s troops, consisting of 20,000 
horse, surrounded M. Bussy and his army and 
gave battle. Salabat Jang who was four days’ 
journey on the way, also surrounded him. 
This news was reported in a letter written in 
Persian and dated at Golconda on the 4th of 
Shawwal 2 (according to the Muhammadan 


1 Cf. Orme. T. 431 : and the interesting report of the English vakil, 
dated July 7, ( Country Correspondence 1756, p. 96.) The latter says 
n «thing of the plunder of Hyderabad; and his silence is strong 
ev idence against its having taken place. 

2 J uly 3. 
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reckoning) and received at Kasi Das Bukkanji’s 
shop at Arcot on the 12th of Shawwal. Tho 
details are written below. 

Tlie contents of Muhammad [Tavjakkal’s 
son’s letter dated at xVrcot reporting the news 
in the letter received at Kasi Das Bukkanji’s 
shop from Hyderabad twelve days after its 
despatch :—•When M. Bussy was encamped at 
KollmahaP near Hyderabad with his 2,000 
soldiers and 8,000 infantry, Itummi Khan, 
vakil, was sent to Ibrahim ’Ali Klian, 
gumastah of Zafar ’Ali Khan of Hyderabad ; 
after some discussion, on tho 29th of Ramzan, 1 2 3 
they quarrelled and Ibrahim ’All Khan killed 
Itummi Khan. On hearing this, M. Bussy 
went to Hyderabad with his army, plundered 
tho city and killed Ibrahim ’Ali Khan. 3 Some 
of the inhabitants in alarm fled with their 
property but others were seized and plundered. 
When Salabat Jang who was encamped at a 
place four days’ journey from Hyderabad, 
heard this, he marched to Hyderabad with his 
army and 20,000 Maratha horse. M. Bussy’s 
people are being killed as they come out of 
the city. 


1 Presumably what was called the Goshamahal ( Country Corre¬ 
spondence, 1756 , p. 97) or the Chaharmahal. 

2 June 28. 

3 According to the English vakil Rummi KhAn stabbed Ibrahim 
All autl was then himself killed. 
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When M. Godeheu was Governor here two 
years ago, rival factions among the Kaikkolars 
prevented the choice of headmen. M. Barthe- 
lemy the Second tried in vain to settle the 
matter when he learnt of it, and finally 
M. Godeheu on the Second’s report decided 
that, as ho heard that the custom had been for 
the chief dubasli to select the headmen in the 
several castes, such business should be under 
my management and control, and that I was tu 
enquire into this matter and choose headmen. 
Thereon I sent for the Kaikkolars. I warned 
them that their quarrels would ruin them, and 
told them that I would appoint two headmen, 
according to the Governor’s orders, and that 
they must obey them. They agreed. However, 
lest men should say that I intended to make 
such appointments at my pleasure if, after a 
little while, I merely recorded the appointment 
among the Choultry records, I again summoned 
the caste-people and directed them to name 
persons agreeable to them for my approval. 
( >n this, one party named Ana Nayalcka Mudali 
ari d the other Muttu Mudali, promising to obey 
them and begging my acceptance of them. 1 
then asked them all if these men were agree¬ 
able to them, and, on their confirming the 
' boice, I gave two yards of broadcloth to each 
the two, and, after distributing pan supdri 
clJ hong the caste-men, dismissed them, warning 
tbeni that the hew headmen must be obeyed, 
19 




Friday , July 16 . 1 —At eight o’clock this 
morning, I went to the Fort, and paid my 
respects to M. Leyrit, the Governor, with a 
bouquet, which he took and smelt. He re¬ 
mained in the great hall on the south. Then 
Koneri Nayakkan, the Turaiyur valdl, came ^ 
and salaamed. The Governor asked if the 
25.000 rupees had been paid to M. Goupil. 
Learning from Koneri Nayakkan that it would 
be paid in four or five days, and that he would 
also arrange for the peshkash due, I repeated 
this to the Governor and added that the Turai¬ 
yur people had paid 20,000 rupees already, and 
that they had been told to pay 10,000 rupees 
more, of which 5,000 rupees would be paid m 
a, week find the bcilcince lcitei. 

The Governor then asked if I knew whether 
the Tranquebar and Tanjore people had agiced 
together, as was reported. I said it was true 
that there had been an agreement to pay a 
certain sum on account of a temple which had 
been demolished, but that the sum had not 
been paid and that therefore new preparations 
were being made for war. ‘Is that so?’ the 
Governor said, ‘I had not heard anything 
about it.’ 

The Governor then said, ‘ There is not a 
single shroff here who can advance a lakh or 


1 5th Adi , IJho.thu t 
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two in an emergency.’ I replied, ‘ Of old, Kasi 
Das Bukkanji, Vallabha Sundar and Govar- 
dliana Das all kept guinastalis here ; but only 
Kasi Das Bukkanji does so now, owing to the 
unhappv turn of events under Papayya Pillai s 
management in M. Duploix’ time. When 
M. Bussy sent a bill of exchange for a lakh of 
rupees, M. Duploix delayed and refused to paj 
it. On M. Godeheu’s arrival, he too refused 
to pay. Thereon it was resolved that no more 
bills should be drawn on Pondichery nor 
should any drawn here be honoured.’ The 
Governor said that it was not M. Dupleix 
fault but M. Godeheu’s, and that, when he had 
learnt of it, he had written to Masulipatam 
asking M. Moracin to pay the bill. I said that 
1 had not heard of this, and asked when it had 
taken place. He replied that it was aftci 
M. Moracin’s departure. I asked if the money 
had actually been paid, and he said that he 
had not yet heard of it. I continued, The 
old shroffs in the town lost all conndence, and 
you alone can restore it. Ivasi Das Bukkanji 
is coming to Madras by way of Arcot. Please 
write him a suitable letter to be sent along 
with mine.’—‘ Very well, I will do so,’ the Gov¬ 
ernor said, ‘ but I think this cannot help us to 
a lakh or two now. Where can we find it f 
Fearing to be misunderstood, if I said plainly 
that foreign merchants had lost all faith in 
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tlie town, I replied gently that the present 
difficulties were all due to that sort of feeling, 
hut that I would write and do my best. 

Then three chobdars arrived one after 
another in about a quarter of an hour with 
three packets of letters wrapped up in wax¬ 
cloth and sealed. M. Lenoir opened the packets 
in M. du Bausset’s presence, gave the Governor 
his letters, and distributed the rest to others. 
His face fell as he read M. Bussy’s letters 
from Golconda. I think the letter may have 
brought news of disturbances at Golconda. 
News has come already that Ellore, Bajah- 
mundry, Chicacole,Mustaphanagar, etc., places 
have been seized. At this time more letters 
came, and the Governor went in to read them. 
I went to the office in the flower-garden. 

Saturday, July 17 .'—A chobdar came and 
said that M. Leyrit, the Governor, had given 
a gate pass to admit the Moghul (whose name 
I do not know) bringing a palankin, a horse 
and letters from Salabat Jang, and that he had 
said that the Moghul should be accommodated 
in the building I should select for him, 
receiving the usual batta. I sent the chobdar 
back with a message that the Moghul should 
stay at the old Company’s house which had 
been got ready for his lodgings. I hear that 


1 61 h Adi, Dh&tlnt. 
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only a ch.obd.ar was sent to meet the mansab- 
dar from Salabat Jang because he had brought 
letters ordering Muhammad ’Alt Khan to be 
put in possession of the Carnatic subah and 
all money to be paid to him. 

Sunday , July 18 . 1 —Some 50 or'60 years ago, 
when Samadara, 2 son of Aurangzib visited 
Calcutta, the .English chief so pleased him by 
his lavish welcome that he granted the 
English a sanad for the place. When this 
was sent to Europe, orders were made that all 
the accounts were to be settled and that the 
place was no longer to remain under the con¬ 
trol of Madras. So it has been till now 
inhabited by wealthy and respectable persons. 
Lut the news is that in a conflict between the 
English and ’All Virdi Khan 3 , the Naw&b of 
Bengal, the English have been expelled from 
the city which the Nawab has occupied. The 
causes of the conflict are still unknown. I 
will write them down hereafter. 

Tuesday , July 20 . 4 —Hearing that M. Leyrit, 
the Governor, was busy writing letters about 
the despatch of troops to relievo M. Bussy 


1 7 ih Adi, Dh&thu. 

2 I suppose Azim-ush-shan is intended, grandson (not son) of 
Aurangzib. 

It seems odd that the news of Sinvpud-daula’s succession had 
not reached Poudiehery. 

* 9th Adi , Dh&tku. 












said to be surrounded in the Hyderabad fort 
by Maratha horse and Salabat .Tang’s army, I 
did not go to the Fort. 

I hear that 640 soldiers, and 200 sepoys' 
under M. Saubinet were sent to-day aboard a 
ship with orders to go to Hyderabad and 
relieve M. Bussy by way of Masulipatam. I 
also hear that the English have sent four ships 
with 900 soldiers and some sepoys against the 
Nawab of Bengal who has seized Calcutta, 
their port in Bengal, and caused disturbances. 
People say that these English troops have 
been despatched to Hyderabad to help Sala¬ 
bat Jang ; but I believe that they are really 
being sent against the Nawab of Bengal, who 
has seized their town. So I have written 
accordingly. 1 

Monday , July 26 .-—As it was M. Barthe- 
lemy’s wife’s name-day to-day, M. Leyrit, the 
Governor, and others attended a feast lasting 
the whole day at M. Barthelemy’s garden. So 
I went to the office in the flower-garden and 
came home at noon. 

It is said that, owing to the likelihood of 
war, 10,000 people are being brought in from 
the country to repair the fortifications at 

1 There was a considerable struggle in council over these alter¬ 
native destinations at a later time. See the editor's Dupleix and 
Clive, p. 123. 
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enlisted, and the Company’s servants are not 
allowed to enter the Fort, while Lingha Chetti, 
who Avas half-way to Cheyyur to inspect the 
choultry which he is building, was intercepted 
by people from Madras and taken hack 
immediately, and the alarm in Madras is 
indescribable. It is also said that Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan is going to Madras Avith 100 
soldiers, 200 horses and two guns, and that the 
merchants there are removing their goods to 
safe places in the jungles. 

Tuesday , July 27. 1 * 3 —At seAmn o’clock this 
morning, M. Leyrit, the Governor, Avas walk¬ 
ing up and down the great hall which runs 
east to west on the south side of the central 
hall. M. Solminiac, M. Charpentier, and tAvo 
other officers were there and M. Cornet was 
talking to the Governor. When he had 
departed, I Avent and paid my respects to the 
Governor avIio smiled at me half a dozen times. 
So I expected that he wished to talk to me. He 
shortly after dismissed all who had come to 
see him, all the Avhile looking at me ; and 
then, when he had gone into his. room, and 
removed his coat, he called me and said that 
the Vriddhachalam culti\'ators wanted to take 


1 The fortifications had scarcely been touched since 1749, 
“ Their principal settlement remains in much the same defenceless 
condition as when the French left it.” Watson to Cleveland, July 2, 

1756. (R.Og Adm. 1-161). 

3 16 th Acli, Dhdthu . 
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the lease of their country. I replied that they 
were renting it under the supervision of my 
son-in-law. The Governor then asked why 
M. Guillard had written thus. I replied, ‘ One 
Adivaraha Mudali rented it last year, but 
the ndttcirs have it now.’ He continued, 

‘ M. Boyelleau said—and his accounts proved 
it—that the cultivators were too poor to pay 
the rent, let alone the balance of over 1,30,000 
rupees due from the country. Besides, how 
can Narayana Sastri, who has not a cash, pay? ’ * 

I answered, ‘ The Maratha troubles and the 
last ten years’ plunder have ruined the coun¬ 
try. Where 200 families used to live, now 
there are not 20. Men who owned 100 cattle 
do not now own four ; and ryots who could 
have tilled 20 cawnios cannot now till one. 

The lands therefore lie uncultivated ; while 
the people have been scattered by the troubles. 

Some labour as coolies or carry muskets ; 
many have fled ; and the few that are left 
have lost their labourers and can scarcely 
cultivate any land at a 11, Moreover what 
cultivation there is has been hindered by the 
interference of the commandants, so that the 
amaldars, in spite of their troops, cannot 
manage the country or collect anything either 
by kind words or threats or force or fine or 
any other punishment. Thus large sums have 
fallen into arrears and the beriz has not been 




not yet been paid in, so that there has been 
loss in many ways. You know all this, and 
any one who knows the state of the countiy 
will tell you the. same. The amaldars have 
no property and only pay what • they have 
collected from the country. They cannot pay 
such large sums from their own pockets. No 
one here is rich enough. Cultivation is like 
alchemy, bringing money out of earth. In 
some parts the crops will suffer from want of 
rain, or other accident; so when the leases are 
given, sureties arc required ; and the leases 
themselves are given for three years 01 four, 
so that the renter may make good in one year 
what he loses in another ; and the sureties 
may recover in a good season what thej have 
had to advance in a bad one. 

‘ Accordingly I leased out the lands, taking 
substantial Europeans as sureties. But then 
you gave orders that the Europeans should 
not be required to pay anything. This 
involved me in heavy loss. The accounts 
from the districts will explain the whole 
matter. The sureties not only failed to 
pay the sums they had guaranteed, but 
also mismanaged affairs, misappropriated 
the collections, and allowed their people 
to do the same ; yet in the face of all this, they 
still complained that money was due to them ; 
20 
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and though I showed you the accounts, yet 
you believed them and ordered me to pay, so 
that they received from me the money which 
had been collected in the country and which 
should have been paid to the Company ; and 
when I demanded the rents from the amaldars 
who had taken leases on European security, 
the Europeans complained to you instead of 
paying. Thus all the money has gone to them. 
But if the collections are thus dissipated, what 
can I do ?’ The Governor asked how the sums 
thus lost could ever be recovered. I replied, 
‘ Last year’s rents were half as much again as 
those of the year before ; and this year’s are 
greater than last year’s ; this annual increase 
was intended to make the farmer encourage 
cultivation and increase the revenue—the 
object with which leases are given all the 
country over. After three years of manage¬ 
ment under Pap ay y a Pillai and Rangappa 
Mudali, the country was put into my hands 
in the month of Mdrgali of last year. Last 
harvest and the harvest before were good; but 
this season, in spite of good rains, has been 
ruined by the gentlemen’s mission. You can 
learn the whole by enquiry.’ The Governor 
asked if the commandants had got much 
money. I replied, ‘ Did I not present to you 
in writing an account of the troubles they had 
caused, their demands on the amaldars for 
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money, the loss on tlie crops, and the culti¬ 
vators’ sufferings? And did you not send 
them orders ? Nevertheless they persisted in 
their conduct for the sake of gain. 4 Perhaps, 
the Governor said, 4 1 should pay in the nazars 
I have received.’— 4 Why so ? • I asked. The 
ancient customary expenses are shown for 
each village, tho whole country and for con¬ 
tingencies. These items of expenditure are 
not new. You should not think of such a 
thing. Out of the collections, money is found 
for beggars, dancers and travellers , and this 
money is again recovered by additional collec¬ 
tions. This has been going on ever since 
the world began. You need not therefore 
be anxious about it.’— 4 But, the Governor 
objected, 4 people will say that there is a groat 
difference between the money you collected 
in tho country, and what you pay in for tho 
Company.’— 4 They cannot,’ I replied. 4 Out of 
the country collections, not more than about 
a lakh will have to bo accounted for, when 
tho cost of the establishment and the pay nrents 
to the Company have been brought to account. 
The truth of what I say will be clear in ten 
days.’ 

He then asked about the diamond businoss. 
I replied, 4 When I offered it to you the other 
day, you angrily told me to keep it. So how 
am I to blamo ? ’ The Governor remained 
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silent for a while, and then went into his 

room, so I came away. 

Then the uncle, Chenji Chetti, and thcbio- 
tliers of Guntur Yenkatachala Chetti, who has 
died, came to see the Governor. I took them 
in, and desired him speak kindly to them and 
bestow presents on them. When lie enquired 
what should bo given, I explained that it should 
be a piece of broadcloth ; and on his orders, 

I prepared a note which he signed. When 
I had made ready the broadcloth, pan supari, 
and rose-water, I said that they hoped to have 
a salute of three or five guns. The Governor 
replied that no one could have a salute but me, 
and asked what had been the ancient practice. 
I said that that honour was reserved for the 
Company’s courtier alone. ‘ In that case,’ the 
Governor said, ‘ why did you mention it ? ’ I 
replied that 1 had only reported their desire 
out of affection for them, and at the request 
of M. Boyelleau. 

At that time M. Boyelleau himself arrived 
in high spirits and went with the Governor 
into his room, where he remained till a quarter 
to twelve. He then went home dejectedly. 

I then took Chenji Chetti (Guntur Yenkata¬ 
chala Chetti’s uncle) and his brothers Rangappa 
Chetti, Raman julu Chetti, Narasinga Chetti and 
the Company’s merchants to the Governor, 
and gave them rose-water, pan supavi , and 
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if these formed the whole of Guntur Venkata- 
chala Chetti’s family. I told him that there 
were ten others at home. The Governor said, 
‘ He was a good man. If these will behave 
like him, I will do what I can for them.’ They 
were then dismissed. 

Ivalavay Kumara Pillai, Ella Pillaiand Kan- 
dappa Mudali came and complained that Bapu 
Bao had dug up all their lands for betel culti¬ 
vation, so the Governor called me and said 
that I must enquire into the matter and duly 
settle it. 

ITc continued, ‘ They want to stop the floods. 
You had better go and arrange for it in tho 
suitable manner. I hear they are destroying 
the jungles ; see that they do not do so.’ Then 
I came out. 

Guntur Chenji Clietti and tho Company’s 
merchants asked me to visit Venkatacliala 
Chetti’s house. I acceded to their request, and, 
after presenting them with a shawl and other 
gifts, I came home. 

M. Boyelleau set out this evening for Tindi- 
vanam to examine the accounts. When this 
was discussed this morning, tho Governor said 
that tho matter might be settled on the return 
of the three gentlemen who had gone to settle 
the accounts. He then went into his room. 
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Thursday , July 29 }—At eight o’clock this 
morning I "went to the Port where X saw the 
Governor in the large eastern hall with 
M. d’Auteuil and other officers and M. Lenoir, 
the councillor. After M. d’Auteuil’s departure, 
the Governor showed M. Lenoir and M. Sol- 
miniac an account contained in two sheets of 
paper. M. Mauricet produced two small notes, 
which the Governor returned after reading, 
and went into his room with M. Lenoir, taking 
with him the account which he had been dis¬ 
cussing. I waited till nine o’clock, and then, 
as I was going to the office in the flower-garden, 
Kandappan, .the Governor’s servant, told me 
that all the Yellalas had presented a petition 
to the Governor complaining that some [Pani- 
savans] 1 2 had been beaten by Yi nay aka Pillai 
and imprisoned by the Second at his request; 
and that the Governor had sent them away, 
saying that he would inquire and that justice 
would be done by the Second. [Kandappan] 
observed that the Governor had answered thus 
as the Second was responsible for justice, and 
added that he would speak about it confiden¬ 
tially. ‘Yery good,’ I said, and went to my 
office in the flower-garden. 


1 18th Adiy Dhathu. 

2 The Madras transcript has Tunisavan which is meaningless. 
For the Panisavam s* see Thurston’s Castes and Tribes , Vol. VI, p. 55. 
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Tuesday , August 3.'—At eight o’clock this 
morning, I went to the Tort ancl paid my res¬ 
pects to M. Leyrit, the Governor, when he was 
talking with M. d’Auteuil, M. Lenoir and 
some officers. Later on I again paid my res¬ 
pects to him and he nodded cheerfully to me. 
Guruvappa Chetti who was there said that 
the Governor, looked as though he wished 
to talk to me about his private business. 
Before I could say that I thought so too, the 
Governor after glancing at me half a dozen 
times, called me, and asked if there was any 
news from Arcot. I replied I had heard that 
about half the Europeans at Arcot and 20 or 
22 canuon had been brought down to Madras, 
and that Khair-ud-din Khan 2 who had carried 
Stlabat Jang’s letter to Mr. Pigot, Governor of 
Madras, would remain there till news was 
received about the prospects of war in Europe. 
The Governor replied that he had heard that 
a fortnight ago. I said that negotiations were 
going on between Arcot and Madras and that 
no new business would be taken up until the 
old one had been settled. 


1 23rd Jdi } Dhdthu. 

» Cf. Military Consultations, 1756, p. 251 ancl references to the 
Country Correspondence there noted. 
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The Governor then desired me to arrange 
the purchase of the diamond weighing 90 odd 
manjddis , and another of 70 odd manjddis. I 
replied, ‘ When I told you about the diamond 
of 70 and odd manjddis ’ weight, you dis¬ 
believed me and refused to buy it, so that the 
merchants had to wait for five months in great 
vexation, as the peons who had escorted them 
had gone away. But at my request the mer¬ 
chants are still here and I will consult them 
and let you know.’ 

The Governor then said, ‘ I want six pieces 
of flowered black chintz. Find and buy them, 
or, if they are not to be had, get them made 
for me.’ So saying he wrote and signed an 
order which he gave me. I received it. As 
M. Barthelemy and the other councillors were 
reported to have come for a council, the Gov¬ 
ernor went to the council hall. The council¬ 
lors say that, as no ships have yet arrived, 
though it is the beginning of August, the 
meeting must have been called for political and 
not for commercial business. I went to my 
office in the flower-garden. The council sat 
till eleven o’clock ; I do not know what the 
business was, but, when I learn, I will write 
it down. 

Wednesday , August 4 }—When the Governor 
with others was watching the grand parade 
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outside the Fort this morning, I paid my res¬ 
pects to him. When the troops had been dis¬ 
missed, the officers, etc., went upstairs with the 
Governor, and I followed them. M. d’Auteuil 
showed to the Governor the letter written to 
him by the sergeant at Tiruviti, saying that he 
had stopped 50 matchlock-men who had gone 
to seize grain at Soluvelli. The Governor 
called me and asked about it. I replied, ‘ It is 
true that the cultivators at Soluvelli refused 
to deliver the grain, so I sent 50 matchlock- 
people to seize and bring it to Pondichery. 
They were sent by me personally but not from 
here.’ The Governor said that what had taken 
place was in accordance with his orders to 
seize matchlocks, wherever they might be 
found, and that, in future, I should get passes 
from him for any that I sent out. I said I 
would do so. M. d’Auteuil intorposed and 
said that, if I would send a man, ho would 
give an order for the release of the 50 people. 
I agreed. 

The Governor then asked if the amaldars 
at Tiruviti had hindered the soldiers from 
catching fish. 1 replied, ‘ The sale proceeds of 
fish go to the Sarkar according to the lease. 
Fish can be had for money.’ The Governor 
said he would order fish to bo paid for, and 
bade me direct my people to provide as much 
dried and fresh fish as was needed for ready 
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money. I agreed. He then told me to call 
M. Chevreau and desire him to write to the 
sergeant at Tiruviti, telling him that the fish 
required must he paid for. I did so, and the 
letter was written. 

M. Chevreau then said to the Governor, 

‘ Hasan-ud-din Khan’s son and Anga Pillai 
are still in prison for the former’s debt of 
19,000 rupees to Husain, the mahout, in the 
elephant business, as M. Desvoeux decided that 
both were responsible for the 19,000 rupees ; 
Hasan-ud-din Khan’s son has paid 15,000 
rupees ; the merchants are said to be willing to 
stand surety for the 4,000 rupees due from 
Anga Pillai. Shall we release them?’ The 
Governor then turned to me and said that the 
merchants would take time to pay, and that 
he would release the prisoners immediately, if 
I agreed to pay the money in 15 days. I 
agreed, and he asked Husain, the mahout, if ho 
would accept this settlement. He objected 
that the original sum itself was 19,000 rupees. 
The Governor said that a man should be 
satisfied with- recovering a debt which had 
been looked on as almost desperate, without 
requiring interest ; and that he should be glad 
anything was offered him in such troublous 
times. Husain, the mahout, after a little hesi¬ 
tation, agreed on my explaining to him that, 
if he let this opportunity slip, he would get 
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nothing. The Governor then tolcl him that I 
would pay him 4,000 rupees in 15 days, and, 
calling the captain of the guards, directed him 
to release the prisoners, as was accordingly 
done. 

Husain, the mahout, then told the Governor 
that this was a small affair, hut that Papayya 
Pillai still owed him 25,000 pagodas. The 
Governor expressed surprise at so largo an 
item. The other said that he had petitioned 
about it a dozen times and even shown his 
bond to the Governor, and wondered that he 
should speak as though he had never heard of 
it before. I did not interpret this, but only 
explained that he desired the Governor’s assist¬ 
ance in recovering the money from Papayya 
Pillai. The Governor told me to receive it 
[? the bond] and said he would enquire about 
it later. I promised Husain, the mahout, that 1 
would pay him the 4,000 rupees in fifteen days, 
and sent him away. M. Clievreau brought a 
,i note in French for the 4,000 rupees I had pro¬ 
mised to give and desired me to sign it. I did 
so (having taken a copy of it), as Chinnayya 
Pillai (Wandiwash Tiruvengada Pillai’s son- 
in-law) had given me a bond for this 4,000 
rupees. The Governor went in, and I went 
to the sorting-godown where 1 found Rama- 
chandra Rao. 
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A peon then came and informed ns that a 
small Europe sloop had come in without salut¬ 
ing and sent a letter ashore for the Governor. 
When the catamaran-people, he added, asked 
the captain whence he came, he threatened 
them with his knife unless they ceased ques¬ 
tioning him and carried the letter at once to 
the Governor. I think, troubles must have 
arisen in Europe ; I will enquire and write 
what it proves to he. 

Sunday, August 8 }—At half-past seven this 
morning, I went to the Oouvemement to see 
M. Leyrit, the Governor. M. d’Auteuil and 
other officers were talking with him. When I 
paid my respects, he came up to me. .1 said 
that a letter had been received from Arcot 
reporting that Khair-ud-din Khan (Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan’s brother-in-law) who had gone 
to Madras, had returned to Arcot in a palankin 
with 100 soldiers, 100 sepoys and three officers; 
no one yet knew how his business at Madras 
had been settled. 

I then said : — > 150 soldiers with cannon, 
powder and shot, have been sent on board each 
of four ships at Madras ; and these lie at gun¬ 
shot distance each from the next. Provisions 
and water are being carried into the Fort and 
even the soldiers are being made to work as 
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coolies day and night. So some merchants 
have removed their goods to places of safety 
and others are trying to do so. 400 sepoys and 
50 soldiers under an officer have marched 
north for an unknown destination. This is 
the news from Madras.’ The Governor asked 
how many ships lay at gunshot distance one 
from another. I said that all four did. 

The Governor afterwards put on his sword 
and went to church. I went to the office in 
x the flower-garden. 

Wednesday , August ll. 1 — At half-past seven 
this morning, I went to the Fort. M. Guillard 
remarked that I had not visited him since his 
return from Srirangam. I replied that I had 
gone to him four times but that twice his 
Topass dubasli had said that he was busy and 
twice that he was not at home. He reproved 
' > his servants for not having informed him of 
my visits ; and then, turning to me, said, ‘ Ee 
patient. It will take four months to investi¬ 
gate the complaints of injustice at Srirangam, 
and, in two months, you may rest assured of 
it, country and people will have been lost. 
Since M. deLeyrit became Governor, the com¬ 
mandants and Europeans have been doing great 
injustice, so neither town nor country has 
prospered.’ I replied that it was no use 
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to blame the Governor, and added, ‘ The times 
are bad, and hence these misfortunes. But 
from the first of Avani [August 13], prosperity 
will rise and the Governor will acquire glory 
and understanding. Consider what has fallen 
out between M. Bussy and Salabat Jang, to 
what shame the English have been put, and 
the course of events in Bengal and Bombay. 
Are they not evidently declining ? ’ He re¬ 
plied, ‘ Seven or eight months ago you said 
that all the hat-wearing peoples would suffer 
adversity from Chittirai, and accordingly the 
Tranquebar people had to put up with their 
loss and make peace with the Baja of Tanjore. 
The earthquake in Europe destroyed Lisbon, 
the capital of Portugal, and all the hat-people 
suffered great loss. What you have said has 
come to pass. I must see what will happen.’ 
I replied, ‘ I was told that I also should be in 
difficulties, as indeed came to pass, but that 
from the 1st of Avani he, [the Governor] and 
I should be prosperous. We shall see what 
happens.’— 1 True,’ he said. 

I then presented to him Koneri Nayakkan, 
the Turaiyur vakil, and said, ‘ You have been 
' appointed commissary in the Turaiyur affair, 
so be pleased to enquire into the wrongs done 
by the commandants, and render justice.’ He 
replied, ‘ When M. Marion left Turaiyur, the 
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Turaiyur Eeddi purified liis house with cow- 
dung and showed great disrespect both to him 
and to the French nation. I must therefore 
take the Eeddi to task. I have written asking 
J M. Marion to return to Turaiyur.’ I replied, 
‘ He gave a receipt for 10,000 rupees when he 
had really received over 20,000. M. Tilly got 
10,000 rupees and M. Mede [?] 1,000 in money 
and as much in plunder. What can ho done, 
if, when you are desired to enqu ; re and settle 
affairs justly, you say thus ? ’ He said that, if 
these things could be proved, he would decido 
as [the Turaiyur people] wished. I told this 
to Koneri Nayakkan and informed M. Guillard 
that the Turaiyur vakil would visit him at his 
house to-morrow morning. After dismissing 
Koneri Nayakkan, and taking leave of M. Guil¬ 
lard, I prepared to go to the Gouvernement ; 
hut M. Lenoir who was talking with M. Guil¬ 
lard, said I must arrange for Guntur Bali 
Chetti to visit the Governor with presents. I 
told him that he 1 had not mentioned it to me. 
M. Lenoir said, ‘ He mentioned it to mo the 
day before yesterday, and I told M. Leyrit who 
said that he would see to it. It is your busi¬ 
ness, so it must be managed through you. Let 
ns go and sec M. Leyrit.’ I agreed and wo 
^ v ent upstairs. M. Lenoir said that, if I got 
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an order on M. Bertrand for four yards of 
broadcloth, he would obtain the Governor’s 
signature to it. So I had an order prepared. 

* M. Lenoir went to the Governor, saying that he 
would talk to him first and then send for me ; 
but as the Governor did not agree, M. Lenoir ^ 
did not send for me. As it was late, I went 
in, and presenting the order to the Governor, 
said Guntur Bali Chetti had come, and 
asked if he would therefore sign an order for 
four yards of broadcloth to be given to him. < 
The Governor refused as it was contrary 
to custom, and gave me back the order. 

M. [Lenoir] winked at me to show that he had 
been unable to do anything in the affair. So 
I explained to the Governor that, if he as 
Governor would not show respect to the Com¬ 
pany’s merchants and others, nobody else 
would respect them, and offering the order 
again to him, I requested him to sign it, on 
which he consented and did so. Having ob¬ 
tained the order and sent for the broadcloth, , 
I presented Guntur Bali Chetti and others to ' 
the Governor who remained silent. Bali Chetti 
and others also remained silent. So 1 spoke 
words of compliment and gave them the broad¬ 
cloth. Thoy took leave and departed. I also 
took my leave and went to the office in the 
flower-garden. 
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Friday , August 13 }—At half-past seven this 
morning I went to the Fort and paid my res¬ 
pects to M. Loyrit, the Governor, who was 
talking in the great hall on the east adjoining 
his room, with d’Auteuil and others. The 
Governor called me and said -that he had 
ordered it to be published by beat of tom-tom 
that, if pigs were found either in the newly 
levelled ground each side of the town gate, or 
near the Bound-hedge, they should be killed 
and carried away, and the owners fined or 
otherwise punished. I approved. He then 
questioned mo about the Madras news, the 
repair of the Fort, etc., after which ho went in, 
and I went to my office in the flower-garden. 

Saturday , August 14 }—I visited the Gover¬ 
nor at the Fort this morning. The Second 
(who has gone out to his garden) and the coun¬ 
cillors met to consider the letters received 
yesterday evening from Bengal and Masuli- 
patam. The Governor was present also. The 
Secretary immediately came to me and said 
that the Governor wanted to talk with me as 
soon as the Council had broken up ; so T 
Waited at the sorting-godown. When the 
Gouncil rose at half-past ten, 1 went upstairs 
Where the Governor was talking with 
M. Guillard. M. Barthelemy who was there 
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came up to me and said, ‘ A letter lias come 
saying that Qasim Padshah [sic] the Nawab 
of Bengal, has seized Calcutta, the capital of 
the English in Bengal, with all the goods in 
the factory there, imprisoned the Europeans 
he found there, and plundered the town. The 
Governor and the councillors have therefore 
fled from the city with their treasure, and 
have taken refuge in a ship in the Ganges, 
while the Nawab is plundering the whole 
city and pulling down the European build¬ 
ings. The troops sent up from the coast have 
not yet reached Calcutta ; on their arrival 
they will attack and capture it; but even 
then, they will find nothing there but corpses, 
so that hereafter the place will have little 
attraction for them.’ Thereon I asked M. Bar- 
thelemy the causes of this war. Ho replied, 
‘Ali Virdi Klian, who was long Nawab died 
five or six months ago and his younger bro¬ 
ther’s son immediately succeeded him. The 
French, the Danes, the Dutch and others in 
his country, visited him with nazars, but the 
English did not, saying that they would only 
do so when he had received his parwana of 
confirmation from the Padshah. 1 This con¬ 
duct on the part of men who were only 
tenants under him exasperated th e Nawab, 

Cf. Hills Bengal , in 1750-07, Vol. I, p.xlviii, and references 
cited there. 
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so he has seized their city and done them all 
this damage. When they lost Madras, they 
could borrow a crore of rupees to continue 
their business, as they still had the city of 
Calcutta ; and they have not yet repaid that 
loan. What other town have they where, in 
time of need, they can borrow- one or even 
two crores ? All wealth centred there, and no 
city of India could be compared with it. But 
now that they have lost their wealthy city, 
they will hardly be able to continue exporting 
the silk yarn and cloth, the shawls, and the 
other produce of Bengal. Their day of pros¬ 
perity is over and they cannot endure much 
longer.’ I replied, ‘By the destruction of 
Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, the English 
suffered great losses. Now too they have 
lost much. The Angrias and Marathas are 
attacking Lemba, 1 so there is trouble there. 
Amidst all these misfortunes, the English can 
scarcely prosper on this coast.’ He answered 
that the times were so bad as to involve all 
the hat-wearing people in troubles. ‘ True, ’ I 
replied, ‘ the Tranquebar people have suffered 
troubles, the like of which they had never 
known before. The Dutch too have suffered 
great losses and their trade in India has 


1 Alluding I suppose, to the differences following the capture of 
Qheriah. But the text must be corrupt. Perhaps Bombay is meant. 
Cf. Duff’s Mahrattas (ed. 1912). ii. 97, etc., and Forrests Bombay bel. 
(Maratha Ser.), i. 115, etc. 
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declined. As for the Portuguese, their capital 
has been destroyed. There are troubles in the 
Masulipatam country, so what you say is 
true.’ Afterwards he took leave. M. Delarche, 
M. du Bausset and other councillors also took 
leave and departed. 

The Governor then called me and said, 
i two sons of Akkal Nayakkan have been 
brought to me by the St. Paul’s priests. I 
propose to make them poligars in Tiruviti, etc., 
villages and present them with four yards of 
broadcloth. What do you say ?’ I replied, 1 I 
do not know the whole of their history; I 
have heard only a little about them and what 
they themselves have told me. Kullama 
Nayakkan and these two are kinsmen. 1 must 
learn more about them before 1 say any thing. 
I cannot make rash promises, for, if I appoint 
and send them, Kullama Nayakkan may 
create disturbances in our villages which will 
disturb our cultivators and hinder our tillage. 
t \\ T bat shall we do, then?’ the Governor asked 
I replied, ‘ The affair will only go. smoothly if 
we first send for and question Kullama Nayak¬ 
kan, and hear what he says. Otherwise there 
will’be trouble.’ The Governor agreed, and 
told me to send for the men, first removing 
the broadcloth he had meant for them. Sada- 
siva Reddi (who married the daughter of 
Muttiya Pillai’s concubine) brought them. 
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They presented a nazar of 21 rupees. The 
Governor said that he had told me everything 
and that I would settle their affair if they went 
with me. We then took leave, and on our 
way I met the Second going home to dinner. 
I paid my respects to him and came home. 

Sunday , August 15 . 1 —When I went to the 
Fort this morning, M. Leyrit, the Governor, 
had returned from mass and was upstairs 
watching for ships. When I had paid him 
my respects, he said, ‘ In the Tirukkoyilur 
affair, Muhi-ud-din Sahib and Gurumurti 
Avyan refused to acknowledge Abu Muham¬ 
mad as amaldar, and stopped and hurt in 
mistake for Abu Muhammad's people M. Dubon 
and seven or eight European guards who had 
gone thither. I have already warned you 
not to employ Europeans, and I must blame 
you for doing business through these men.’ 
I replied, ‘ The Europeans were not hurt, nor 
Were they my sureties. Formerly Yasanta- 
raya Pillai and Gurumurti Ayyan were my 
managers. The lirst was a very able man. 
On his death, I appointed Abu Muhammad, 
accepting a Tamil as his surety. As a differ¬ 
ence arose between Abu Muhammad and his 
surety, I ordered that, until the difference was 
settled, Abu Muhammad should not do the 
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duties of an amil. The difference was then 
made up. On learning this, I gave a letter. 

But before this letter arrived, Abu Muham¬ 
mad’s and the surety’s men who had gone 
there complained to M. Aumont that they 
have not been appointed amaldars. Instead 
of saying that it was not his business, M. 
Aumont troubled Muhi-ud-din Sahib and 
Gurumurti Ayyan as well as the lcilledar, 
took their letters and hurried to you, 
before I could complain to you, with false 
complaints about what happened, so that 
he might not be blamed.’- 4 No, they lie 
and have beaten the Europeans,’ the Gover¬ 
nor said. I replied, ‘ Who can believe 
that Tamils have beaten Europeans ? The 
latter beat the former who were too terri¬ 
fied to stir ; and then, after doing as they 
pleased, arc making these complaints which 
you believe. So what can I say ? This is what 
the commandants were doing formerly to the 
ruin of the country ; though their conduct 
and the losses which ensued were only ascer- , 
tained by the councillors’ tour of investigation. 
Should they continue to do so, affairs cannot 
prosper.’ 

The Governor then asked about the com¬ 
plaints made by the Olukarai people. I 
replied, ‘ For 14 years M. Dupleix leased out 
the country to the cultivators ; but when they 
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were asked if they would renew their lease, 
they refused on the score of their severe losses. 
Besides, some of the partners had gone away. 
So on their refusal the people of the out-villages 
took the lease. When the former complained 
to me, I tried to explain matters to them, but 
in vain. The country was managed by some 
of the people of the out-villages, with the help 
of two Christians. Now these people come 
again and offer to manage the country. As 
they are the tenants and are anxious to have 
it, they may, but they have no right to it.’ 
The Governor then told me to summon them, 
and came out of his room. The ryots then 
were introduced to the Governor who asked 
them what they had to complain of. They 
replied, ‘ Under the old lease, the Company 
allowed us for our private advantage certain 
lands on which money is still due to us ; and 
as was shown by the declaration made by the 
Europeans at the Oreffe , wo were entitled to a 
share of the profits on the gardon-crops. When 
We informed M. Godoheu of this, ho offered an 
allowance of 1,000 pagodas on this account. 
At first we refused to accept this, but later 
Agreed to continue the lease on condition that 
this sum was allowed us. Wo never received 
the amount, however, as the renters of the out- 
villages interfered, and we wero told that, if 
We did not accept the lease, they would. Tho 
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Eeddi Christians who aro partners with 
Kumara Pillai maliciously did this to prevent 
us from taking the lease, which they wanted 
for themselves in partnership with Kumara 
Pillai. Now they say they will refuse us land 
which we used to rent at 25 pagodas unless wo 
pay 56 for it. So therefore wo, the heads of 
100 or 150 households, have come to lay the 
whole matter before you and then depart 
whither we please.’ The Governor replied, 
‘You refused the lease in spite of all that was 
said to you ; but now that there are other 
offers, you come and demand it for yourselves. 
I must hear what the other side has to say. 
Como again to-morrow, when I will see them 
and lot you know my decision.’ Thus he 
dismissed them, telling me to order them 
to come again to-morrow. 

Monday, August 16 }—The Europe ship 
' which wont to Mocha arrived back at two 
o’clock to-day with a cargo of goods. A saluto 
of 11 guns was fired when the captain landed. 
M. Boyelleau’s wife’s son 3 came. Trade has 
not thriven. 

The news brought by the Mocha ship is as 
follows The chief of the Dutch factory at 
Mocha received news that war had been 

x 4th Avani, Bh&thu 0 

2 Boyelleau had married the wife of another Company’s servant, 
Le Faucheur. 
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declared between England and France on 
February 23. He informed the French of it, 
and added that M. St. Georges, the captain 
of the King’s squadron, had left France with 
twelve men-of-war, before the declaration of 
war, and M. Dupleix with a few ships after it. 
Immediately therefore the captain sailed with 
the 2,200 bags of coffee already on board, 
leaving everything else, and not even waiting 
for the moneys due to bo collected. 

Wednesday , August 18 }—When I paid my 
respects to M. Loyrit, the Governor, this 
morning, he was talking with M. d’Autouil 
a nd some other gentlemen in the great hall. 
Fndapalli Krishna Rao had given M. d’Auteuil 
a French account for over 1,300 rupees, being 
^e arrears of pay for ono month and a half of 
the Company’s sepoys posted at Villupuram, 
Kallakurichi, Kachirayanpalaiyam, Tirup- 
Palaippandal and Tiruvarangam, etc., places. 
^ hen M. d’Autouil gave this to the Governor, 

said that these sepoys had been sent to 
Protect my country. On this tho Governor 
Ca Ued mo up and asked me about it. I replied 
that they had been sent by M. Saubinet and 
hat all I knew was that they were posted 
d t the said places. ‘Really?’ the Governor 
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asked. ‘Yes,’ I replied. Thereon the Gover¬ 
nor, taking the account back from me, took it 
to M. Chevreau’s comptoir where he signed and 
gave it to the peon from Villupuram who had 
been waiting for the pay. 

M. Marion who had come from Turaiyur 
visited the Governor and gave him an account. 
The Governor read it but said nothing about it. 
Afterwards he called M. Lenoir and went 
into his room at nine o’clock. I waited 
about half an hour at the sorting-godown ; 
M. Boyelleau and his writer then went to 
confer with the Governor ; and as M. Guillard 
wanted me, I went and talked with him. He 
said that he would set out for Srirangam on 
Monday, having been delayed by ill-health ; 
he mentioned the Mocha news about the 
coming of ships and the return of M. Dupleix 
which he could not believe ; and added that 
his wife’s health was improving. When 
M. Guillard was leaving, Koneri Nayakkan, 
the Turaiyur vakil, paid his respects to him 
and said, ‘ M. Marion arrived to-day. Be 
pleased to ascertain how much money has 
been received from us and what has takon 
place, and render justice by punishing who¬ 
ever is guilty.’ M. Guillard said that he would 
certainly do so. Thereon the vakil replied, 
‘ When M. Tilly left Turaiyur before, he carried 
away all the idols to Ulaganallur. Be pleased 
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to get them hack from him.’ M. Guillard 
said, ‘ Give me a written complaint to he 
shown to M. Leyrit, so that they may be 
recovered.’ The vakil agreed and we went to 
the office in the flower-garden. I hear that 
M. [ ] stayed talking till noon and 

then went home. 

Thursday , August 19 }—At half-past seven 
this morning, I went to M. Leyrit, the Gover¬ 
nor, who was sauntering with M. d’Auteuil in 
the great hall which runs east to west on the 
southern side. M. Solminiac and three or four 
other officers were there when I paid my res¬ 
pects. The Councillors, M. Barthelemy, 
M. Guillard, M. Miran and M. Lenoir had 
come, but not M. Boyelleau. The council- 
room was then opened. M. Barthelemy and 
the Governor walked up and down together 
leisurely for about a quarter of an hour and 
then went in. M. Lenoir said that M. Boyel¬ 
leau was too unwell to attend. The Council 
broke up after eleven o’clock. I hear that it 
met to consider the letters from M. Moracin 
at Masulipatam, from M. Bussy, and from 
Mahe. I do not know what M. Bussy says, 
but the peons report the following news :— 
‘ M. Law and M. Saubinet could only march a 
certain distance with the army sent to relieve 
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M. Bussy at Golconda as the route was 
obstructed. They therefore halted at Bezwada 
which is on the other side of the Kistna. 1 
M. Bussy and Salabat Jang have entered into 
an agreement. M. Law will take the place 
of M. Bussy who will return to Pondichery, 
and Haidar Jang (Coja Qalandar Khan’s son) 
will be delivered to Salabat Jang. A Moghul 
noble is on his way to conduct M. Law.’ The 
truth of this news will be known later on. 

Afterwards I went to the sorting-godown 
and thence to my office in the flower-garden 
where I had directed the Olukarai ryots to 
meet me. Krishnappan (Morari Bao’s vakil) 
brought me a letter from Morari Bao. It says :— 
‘ I learn that Sau Bhaji Bao has been seeking 
to trouble M. Bussy and oblige him to depart, 
in order that he may join the English and 
make Salabat Jang do as ho desires. When I 
was at Savanur with Muzaffar Khan, and 
Bhaji Bao attacked us, Salabat Jang wrote to 
M. Bussy the whole matter. The latter did 
not believe him but attacked us ; and when 
our affair had been settled with Bhaji Bao, 
Salabat Jang was incited to anger and hatred 
against M. Bussy. The Carnatic subah lias 
been confirmed in the name of Muhammad 
’ Alt Khan besides the promise of Ellore, 




1 The march was delayed by heavy rains. Orme, II, p. 95. 









Rajahmundry, Cliicacole, etc., countries, on 
condition of English help. I shall march 
thither if you order me, and we may capture 
the whole of the Carnatic and Cliicacole, 
etc., places and then seize the whole country 
that side of the Kistna.’ Krishnappan added 
that Muzaffar Khan had also written to the 
Governor and sent a dress of honour, which 
the Governor had received. Krishnappan then 
departed asking for a reply to the letter. 
Morari Rao’s letter also says that Salabat 
Jang has requested him to send help against 
M. Bussy, that he has sent Muzaffar Khan 
with a small army, that he has acted in all 
things with a due regard for the future and 
that he will do what wo may desire. Such are 
the plans men frame in these troubled times. 
What will happen remains to be seen. 

Saturday , August 28 ] .—When I went to the 
Fort this morning, M. Leyrit, the Governor, 
was walking up and down the southern hall 
upstairs. I paid my respects, and reported to 
him as follows what Krishnappan, the Mysore 
dalavai’s Brahman vakil, had told me of the 
occurrences in Adi , 25 days ago, between the 
Raja of Mysore and Nandi Raja, the Sarvddhi- 
kdri of dalavai Devaraja :—Nandi Raja, and 
Bevaraja Udaiyar said that, in consideration 
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of the Raja’s youth, they had got him married 
and installed him on the throne ; but that, in 
return for this, hearkening to evil advice, he 
had sought to imprison or destroy them and 
appoint others in their place. They therefore 
resolved to kill him and place on the throne a 
boy of five, born of his 1 daughter. Yenkatapati 
Ayyan, the Pradhani , who had ill-advised the 
Raja, was seized four months ago and im¬ 
prisoned in a hill fortress, and the palace 
guarded. But the Raja induced Shabaz Khan 
(Haidar Nayak’s elder brother) to quit service, 
and secretly gave 50,000 gold pieces to Kande 
Rao 2 to be given to them 3 in order to collect 
troops, and men with whom to attack the fort 
the next day. Knowing this, Nandi Raja and 
the dalavai Devaraja Udaiyar, ordered the fort 
gates to be closed and troops to be on the watch 
all night. Guns were mounted on the walls 
facing the palace, and the infantry, Europeans 
and Topasses, who were hired at Tricliinopoly, 
were posted on the walls. The other troops 
were posted all round the palace. Thus they 
prepared to kill the Raja the next morning. 
But at once the Raja, the 300 members of the 
royal family, his priest, some Sudra nobles, his 
dalavai, wealthy kinsmen of his father’s, a 

i i.e.j Nandi R&j&’s. See Wilks’ Mysore , Vol. I. p. 220. 

*Kand£Rfto was Haidar’s writer or mutasaddi. Wilks’ Mysore 
Vol. I, p. 217. 

3 Apparently the two brothers. 
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thousand in all, sallied forth with drawn 
swords, and a battle ensued’in which 500 fell 
on either side. The dalavai Nandi Raja’s 
troops retreated and the Raja withdrew to his 
palace ; Nandi Raja then fired all the guns 
mounted on the walls, slaying men, women, 
female servants, and others, a hundred persons 
in all, and then Nandi Raja and Dcvaraja 
Udaiyar entered the palace and ordered all the 
Raja’s people who survived to be seized and 
imprisoned. They also resolved to kill the 
Raja, but Krishna Raja Udaiyar’s wife, who 
had brought him up, clung to him and vowed 
that they should kill her first. After much 
talk, they decided to imprison the Raja, his 
son and his wife and the woman 1 in the palace, 
under a guard of Nandi Raja’s people. When 
the Nana’s vakil learnt of this, he went to 
Nandi Raja and said, “Are you justified in 
taking up arms against the Raja ? It is not 
Well for you to do so. When Nana Sahib 
learns this, he will visit you heavily.” Nandi 
Raja then sent men to bring the Raja out 
of the fort, which they did accordingly. 
Immediately afterwards the Raja sent a letter 
to the Nana by four camel messengers, report¬ 
ing what had happened. The place has since 
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been so closely guarded that men cannot pass 
to and fro.’ 

After I had reported this to the Governor, 
he said that the commandant at Ulaganallur 
had written that a certain man there had 
killed another, and asked me if I had heard of 
it. I replied, ‘ A Hindustani fowler, who was 
bringing in fowls with a cooly, stopped at a 
smithy for fire for his tobacco. As the cooly 
had gone on, the Hindustani, in anger, gave the 
blacksmith a fanam to fetch him back. When 
t he was brought, the Hindustani demanded 
why he had gone on, and gave him four stripes, 
after which he took another cooly and went 
on to Kallakuriclii. Two or three days later 
the beaten cooly died, on which the command¬ 
ant imprisoned the Hindustani. This is what 
has been written to me.’—‘Was the man a 
cooly ?’ the Governor asked. ‘ Yes,’ I replied, 
and asked if the prisoner should be brought 
here or left where he was in prison. The 
Governor remained silent. 

M. Chevreau then came in to see M. Cornet. 
It appeared that the former had asked the 
latter to bring some broadcloth, velvet and 
cloth of gold. They talked about certain 
matters, and the Governor went into his room, 
while I went to my office in the flower-garden. 

This afternoon M. Boyolleau sent for me. 
On my arrival, he said, ‘ I told Kasi Pandit 
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wliom you sent to me, to bring the accounts 
showing the total rents, the sums paid and the 
balance due in your pargannahs of Wandiwash, 
Tindivanam, Karunguli, Villupuram, Suppur, 
Gingee, etc., that have been placed under my 
management. He has written these accounts 
for the Gingee and Wandiwash pargannahs. 
See if they are correct.’ I said they were. 
He then asked why the izaradar had refused 
gratuities and contingencies. I replied, ‘ This 
is nothing new. It was allowed by the Nawabs 
of the Carnatic, but tlioy have given a bond 
for the payment, though it is not generally 
paid by the lessees but by the renters. The 
izaradars and sureties thought that, if a 
European like you took the matter to the 
Governor, it would have to be paid, though 
they did not like paying me. You know that 
the Europeans have reported to the Governor 
against the sureties. That is why matters are 
in their present state. Now they are willing 
to pay, so they have stated that so much may 
bo entered.’ M. Bovelloau said, 1 This must bo 
settled one way or the other in the council, so 
that there may be no more trouble and affairs 
naav go on smoothly. A complaint must bo put 
in about the way in which the commandants 
have troubled the sureties.’ After talking for 
a long time, he remarked that the Europeans 
wore very clever and intelligent at accounts, 
24 
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but the Tamils were ignorant and backward. 
I replied suitably, and took leave and came 
home. Before I left, he said that I must give 
in accounts on Monday and come when he sent 
for me. I said I would do so, and came home. 

Sunday, August 29 }—I went to the Fort this 
morning and paid my respects to M. Leyrit, tbe 
Governor, who had heard mass with the Second 
and the officers, and was with them upstairs. 
M. Boyelleau said to the Governor in my 
hearing, ‘ Malayappan, the cunning Christian 
who has been sent to the Karungnli country 
owing to disturbances there as the Europeans’ 
dubash, had sent sepoys with a letter to 
demand 300 rupees from Muttu Vonkatarama 
Reddi. The sepoys worried him so much that 
he has written to his vakil Ichasi Pandit about 
it. The latter has complained to me.’ The 
Governor sent for M. Tobin who is in charge of 
the affairs there. When he came, M. Boyelleau 
said, ‘No orders can bo given but by me or 
Rangappan. How can he 2 write or send sepoys 
and cause annoyance without permission ? 
Affairs are being ruined because every man is 
doing as he-pleases.’ The Governor felt this 
and told M. Tobin to send for the dubash. 

I then said, 4 When some Marakkayars were 
loading ships with goods at Porto Novo, and 
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the ships were about to sail, a Malay who 
'was cutting his nails with a knife suddenly 
got up, stabbed five able and inoffensive 
Marakkayars and jumped into the water. The 
lascars jumped after him and seized him, and 
fie is now in prison in Porto, Novo. One of 
the injured men has died ; I do not know if 
the others will.’ The Governor told me to 
write about it and ascertain how such a thing 
had happened, and then went into his room. 
I took leave, and went to my office in the 
flower-garden. 
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SEPTEMBER 1756. 

Wednesday , September 1 }—When I went to 
the Fort this morning, and visited M. Leyrit, 
the Governor, he was talking with two or three 
officers. He looked pre-occupied. I waited 
till nine o’clock and came away when he had 
gone into his room. 

I hear the following :—A German came last 
night and informed the Governor that the 
German officer named M. Lambert who arrived • 
from Turaiyur five or six days ago, had excited 
disaffection among the German and French 
officers and formed a party of soldiers and 
Topasses with whom he meant to desert. The 
Governor ordered the immediate seizure and 
imprisonment of the German and the officers. 
Five or six men were arrested last night [by 
parties] with torches. When I was in the Fort, 
the German, Lambert, with another officer and 
a party of four [French] and four German 
officers were brought to the Fort and impri¬ 
soned separately, and with guards on each ; 
after which M. Pichard,. the commander of the 
Germans, on his way from imprisoning the 
aforesaid men in the Fort, came to me and 
asked if I would buy his carriage. I said I 
certainly would, if he would sell it. He said 
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he would let me have it at cost price. I offer¬ 
ed 300 rupees ; but he said he could not sell it 
for that, and went to the Governor to report 
the news. The man who accompanied him 
told mo that he had just placed the officers in 
prison. It was then eleven o’clock, so I went 
to the office in the flower-garden. 

Friday , September 3.’—This morning I 
went to the Fort and visited M. Leyrit, the 
Governor. Fie was talking with M. d’Auteuil 
and M. Pichon. After a little while, he took 
me aside and said, ‘ The officer at Vriddhacha- 
lam writes to me saying that the people of 
four villages have run away. If people run 
away like this, how can money come in ? Do 
you know anything about it ?’ I replied, 
‘ What ! Don’t you know what the officers there 
are like ? hi everthelcss I will enquire and let 
you know.’ He remained silent. 

Hyderabad news was contained in a letter 
from Arcot written after the arrival there of a 
letter that had been 14 or 15 days on the way 
from Hyderabad. I reported its contents to 
the Governor as follows ‘ When M. Law was 
on his way to join M. Hussy, the latter ordered 
him not to proceed direct, but to march to wards 
Bhavanagiri fort* and drive away Salabat 
Jang’s forces sent thither to seize M. Bussy’s 

1 22nd Avani, Dhdtku. 

- Probably the place 25 miles N.E. by E. of Hyderabad. 
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and Haidar Jang’s treasure lodged there. 
Therefore M. Law marched towards Bhavana- 
giri and put Salabat Jang’s army to flight. He 
then set out to join M. Bussy. But Muzaffar 
Khan, Munawar Khan and others attacked 
him, inflicting on him severe losses. 200 Euro¬ 
peans and 100 sepoys were killed, many sepoys 
fled and a few guns lost. M. Law then joined 
M. Bussy with 300 Europeans, two guns and 
the few sepoys that remained, Hearing this, 
Salabat Jang opened negotiations. Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan had been joyfully collecting 
forces to send to Salabat Jang. But when he 
received a letter with this intelligence, he lost 
heart and hope, and stopped the assemblage 
of troops, saying, “ See how daring and fero¬ 
cious are the French ! Where a battle should ho 
fought with a lakh, or at least 40,000 horse 
should be sent, the French advance with 500 
people and beat off first the army surrounding 
Bhavanagiri and then the army sent to prevent 
reinforcements from reaching M. Bussy. 
Thus the French have joined M. Bussy with 
300 people. These men are bold indeed.” He 
is downcast at this event.’ 

On this tlio Governor sent for M. d’Auteuil 
and informed him of the news, desiring htm 
to procure the letter. He then turned to mo 
and said, ‘ Since M. Law and M. Saubinet went 
together, why has not the latter’s name been 
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mentioned ?’ I replied, ‘ That is because people 
only know M. Law.’ M. d’Auteuil said, " This 
is no great feat. Rangappan’s army dispersed 
a lakh of horsemen and the whole army of 
Raza Jang, 1 killing a prince as great as 
Tahmasp Quit Khan, and tying to remains 2 in 
Conjceveram when Nasir Jang was at Arcot. 
Compared to that, this is nothing. I then 
related in detail all that M. d’Auteuil had done 
when Nasir Jang attacked Gingee, and what 
Nasir Jang had done in return. The Governor 
listened without remark. 

He then a deed me if any money would 
come in from the country. I replied, ‘ Why 
not ? The Jcambu 9 and manakattai 4 will be 
harvested and money will come in. llie 
crops should be protected. M. Eoyellcau and 
M. Guillard have ordered the money to bo paid 
to me and directed me to communicate with 
them about it. But M. Desvoeux has ordered 
nothing to be done without his knowledge, but 
informed neither me nor my people of what ho 
is doing.’ The Governor listened to mo, but 
remained silent. I continued, ‘ The renter 
must be a very careful man, oiling his eyes and 
taking pains to secure the rent. He must bo 
careful to collect the arrears and the current 


1 A slip for Ni\str Jang. 2 *>., taking possession of. 

3 The spiked millet, largely grown in Southern India. 

* Vide note 2, p. 232, Vol, IV. 
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amount, and see that cultivation is not 
hindered. Skill is needed to manage this 
business. But what can be done if the culti¬ 
vators are allowed to do what they please' with 
the crops, required to pay only what they offer, 
and manage affairs as they will ?’ The Gover¬ 
nor could not give a proper answer but asked 
me when I would bring my accounts. I 
replied, ‘M. Desvoeux has written all the 
accounts but ordered that they need not be 
given to me. So I must collect all the accounts 
received on various occasions and examine 
them before I bring them. This will take me 
ten days.’ 

The Governor then asked the name of the 
man who had just come in. T replied that he 
was Sanjivi Rao, against whom Mir Gliulatn 
Husain’s son-in-law yesterday laid a complaint; 
for debt. Thereon the Governor asked him 
why he had not paid the money. Sanjivi Rao 
replied, ‘ I am Muzaffar Khan’s writer, and 
there is Muzaffar Khan’s house and other pro¬ 
perty as security for tho debt I owe him.’ 
Thereon the Governor told mo to settle this 
matter and the land affair about which a peon 
had come with a complaint. He then went in, 
and I went to my office in the flower-garden. 

I told the Governor that there was nows 
from Arcot that Salabat Jang had given to 
Muzaffar Khan Sirpi subah and fort ; to 
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Munawar Khan (younger brother of Himayat 
Bahadur Khan of Kandanur), the Nizam’s 
jaghir ; and to Muhammad ’All Khan’s son, 
a man sab of 3,000 horse with a jaghir. 

Sunday, September 5 }—I went to the Fort 
this morning and presented the Governor 
with a bouquet on his return from mass, when 
he was upstairs with the Second and others, 
and told him of the glad news of M. Bussv’s 
and M. Law’s reconciliation with Salabat 
Jang. The Governor said that he had already 
learnt of it; hut when the Second asked 
what the terms were, he replied drily that 
M. Bussy had come to an agreement. [The 
Second] then asked me ; but I could not say 
more than the Governor, and answered that 
M. Bussy had come to terms with Salabat .Tang. 
The Second then said a few words about it, 
but the Governor showed no interest; and then 
the Second gave the Governor a letter he had 
in his hand and went home. I went to the 
office in the flower-garden until a peon came 
and said that the Governor wanted me. On my 
arrival, he said, ‘ M. Lambert who is in prison 
is the man who came here from Sirpi to raise 
soldiers and an army for the Nawab. He has 
at Sirpi 40 Topasses and soldiers from here 2 
and has made a full confession. Find two 
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messengers and give them 10 pagodas for their 
expenses ; they must not know of his imprison¬ 
ment, nor should any know of their errand. 
I will write a letter to he sent along with the 
two letters written by the prisoner. Get these 
sealed up, and give them to the messengers 
with what they need for their own expenses 
and those of the men they are to bring.’ So 
saying, the Governor wrote a letter, put it along 
with two others, which he sealed and gave me, 
ordering me to send two Brahmans. I said, ‘ I 
have already given you a French letter about 
M. Law’smarch to join M. Bussy against Salabat 
Jang. Negotiations are being carried on by 
M. Law, and when M. Bussy, M. Law, Bahadur 
Jang and others went to visit Salabat Jang, 
the latter sent Mir Moghul (his younger bro¬ 
ther), Shah Nawaz Khan, Muhammad Anwar 
Khan (the Padshah’s bakshi), Mubariz Khan, 
Raja Chandrasen’s son and other nobles to meet 
them with the usual respect. It was decided 
that both parties should be at peace, and that 
Chicacole, Rajalimundry, etc., countries and 
the Carnatic subah, given in jagliir for the 
expenses of the establishment, should bo con¬ 
tinued a s before. The Muhammadans swore on 
the Quran to observe this, and the Europeans 
on the Gospels, and the Maratlias on powdered 
saffron and rice. When these oaths had been 
taken by all, it was declared that each should 
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continue in possession of the country actually 
held, that M. Bussy was not to interfere in the 
management or peshkash and that he must 
confine himself to his cavalry and military, 
and his countries. M. Bussy then returned to 
his place. This took place on August 22, and 
presents were given on August 23. This news, 
written to Kasi Das Bukkanji’s shop at Arcot, 
arrived from Arcot at eight o’clock last night. 
The Governor said that he had heard this from 
the merchants’ man who visited him last night 
to whom he had given a present of six rupees 
for the two people that had brought the letter. 

I then took leave and went to the office in the 
flower-garden. 

There I heard that grocer Nallatambi Aruna- 
chala Chetti had died at ten o’clock. Imme¬ 
diately I sent Mclugiri Chetti and Cliokka 
Mudali. They went and said to Kamakrishna 
Chetti, ‘ Arunachala Chetti has died owing 
large sums to.Pillai Avargal. When he was 
told eight days before his death about the 
money due to the Company, he said that he 
would settle it when he was better. Now that 
he is dead, who will pay the debt ? ’ lt&ma- 
krishna Chetti replied, l It will certainly be 
paid. Arunachala Chetti’s elder brother’s son 
is in charge of everything. After the funeral 
ceremonies are over, the accounts will be 
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examined and the debt paid.’—‘ Should he 1 not 
say so ? ’ they asked. Thereon a lame Ayyangar 
who was on the pial of the opposite house was 
sent to fetch him. Kanakasabhai Chetti 2 * 4 came 
and Ramakrishna Chetti said to him, ‘ The 
master sent first Melugiri Chetti and Chokkappa 
Mudali, and then eight days ago Seshayyangar ; 
Arunachala Chetti said that he would settle the 
affair when ho was better, but God willed other¬ 
wise. Some one must be responsible for the 
accounts and money.’ Kanakasabhai Chetti 
replied, ‘ Accounts have been kept up-to-date. 
I am the legal heir, besides there is my father ; 
1 will certainly settle the account, and if the 
amount runs at interest, I will be responsible. 
Let the Pillai Avargal be pleased to protect mo.’ 
These polite words were heard by Arunachala 
Chetti’sgumastah who listened to this conversa¬ 
tion from the opposite pial, Ella Pillai (younger 
brother of Tiruvengadanatha Pillai who had 
gone northwards to purchase goods), and other 
Chettis, who are witnesses to this conversation. 

Wednesday , September 8. :i —The Simantham 
Kalyanam* of Cliiranjivi A ppavu 5 was cele¬ 
brated to-day with magnificence. As Appavu 
was getting better, he was able to fast. 

1 Arunachala Chetti’s elder brother’s son. 

2 Arunachala Chetti’s elder brother’s son. Vol. VI, p. 75, supra. 

* 27tl) Avani, Dhdthu. 

4 Vide note 1, p. 139, Vol. IX. 

5 Son of the diarist’s j r ouuger brother Tiruveugada Pillai. 
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Ennapalli Krishna Rao came and reported 
the Fort news as follows :—‘A letter which was 
found by the sentry post was shown to four men 
and lastly to a European who gave it to the 
Company’s peon who, in turn, gave it to the 
Governor. The latter read it. Perhaps some¬ 
body (none knows who) has written false com¬ 
plaints against the Governor, but it is not known 
what those complaints are. On reading the 
letter, the Governor grew angry and showed it 
to M. Desvoeux and two or three Europeans. 
The peon was sent for and asked who had given 
him the letter. The peon mentioned a European 
who was sent for and questioned. The latter 
mentioned a Topass sentinel who, when ques¬ 
tioned, said that he had found the letter in a 
niche when he opened the Fort gate and that he 
had shown it to a few. The Governor was angry 
with every one and ordered that, in future, 
messengers must be detained until he had read 
the letters they brought.’ 

A ship which arrived this evening from the 
Maldives has brought a Jdgi 1 with the Raja’s 
letter and presents for the Governor, and letters, 
presents and a mat for me. 

Thursday, September 9 ?—Seshadri Pillai 
being unwell, I sent to Chingleput this morning 
Kanda Pillai who arrived yesterday from 


1 Cf. Hob&on-Jobson , s.v. Jogee. 


2 28th Avani, Dtidthu. 
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Karikal for the marriage, Kanakammal, 
Tirumalai Pillai and Chiranjivi Ayyaswami. 
I then went to Fort where the Company’s 
merchants’ unbleached cloth and the Karikal 
merchants’ fine cloth were being sorted in the 
presence of the Second and M. Miran to whom. 
I paid my respects. While 1 was there, the 
Maldives Raja’s gumastah brought the Raja’s 
letter, two mats and some coconuts. I took 
this man to the Governor and arranged for his 
visit with the two mats and the coconuts. The 
Governor took the letter but remained silent 
without even greeting the man. 

Just then M. Miran came and said that 
there was a great difference between the fine 
cloth formerly supplied by the Karikal mer¬ 
chants and that now received, and desired the 
Governor to come to see it. fie went down 
at once to the sorting hall and ordered the 
towjapis 1 to bo counted, saying that he would 
see to it to-morrow, when it had been done. 
He was still there, however, at ten o’clock when 
he said that the cloth should be 14 kunjams and 
asked how many kunjams it was. They said 13. 
Thereon the Governor ordered four or five 
pieces more to be examined. He continued 
talking to the Second from half-past eight to 
half-past ten, but I do not know what they 
were talking about. When I went to the Fort, 












1 A measure of the width of cloth, being 120 threads of the warp. 
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M. Lenoir said that all the money in the chest 
had been spent and that there was no money 
for this month. I said, ‘ There is God.’ lie 
departed after going and talking with the 
Governor. I think the conversation must have 
been about money. Later M. Cornet and the 
European accountant at the Fort, M. Miran, 
and the Second were talking together. The 
Governor then went upstairs, and I to my office 
in the flower-garden. 

Monday, September 13 }—When I went to the 
Fort this morning and saw the Governor, he 
was upstairs with M. Tobin. The Governor 
asked whether any of my amaldars in the 
disputed Karunguli country had been impri¬ 
soned for ill-behaviour. ‘ It is true,’ I replied, 
‘ that formerly I appointed amaldars and 
managed affairs. Then there were the English 
troubles when M. du Rocher was sent as 
commissary to put down the disturbances. 
The amaldars reported that, on his arrival, ho 
proclaimed that his orders must be obeyed. I 
also wrote that they must obey M. du Rocher 
and that they would disobey him at the 
peril of their lives ; and the amaldars replied 
that they were obeying him. More than once 
I repeated my directions to obey him. I have 
the amaldars ’ letters and copies of mine, and 





1 1st Pnrattrisi, J>h<Hhu. 
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there is also M. clu Eocher’s letter, and by 
these the whole matter will be made clear.’ 

M. Tobin asked if they were my amaldars. I 
replied, 4 1 certainly appointed the amaldars 
and these obeyed their orders. So what can I 
say ? ’ The Governor said, ‘ You are right. I 
now tell you that you may appoint your men 
and manage all affairs there, and report the 
news to me direct. Tell this to the gentle¬ 
man. 1 Examine the previous accounts and tell 
me.’ I replied,This is an affair touching the 
English troubles, and so a gentleman should 
be in charge of it.’ The Governor said, ‘ Don’t 
mind that ; you must manage the affair from 
to-day and report the news to me regularly. * 
You may send the people now imprisoned to 
manage affairs or you may send new amaldars 
to manage.’ I replied that different people 
should be sent. Thereon the Governor told me 
to appoint new amaldars. I said I would do 
so. M. Tobin was then given leave. The 
Governor then said, ‘ M. Boyelleau tells me 
that cash like the Pondichery cash are being 
minted in Tiruvannamalai. Here are some of 
them. What do you know about this ? ’ I 
.replied that I had heard of it. ‘ Why lias such 
a thing been done ? ’ the Governor asked. 1 
replied, ‘ Pondichery cash exchange here at 64 


1 Apparently I)u Rocher, 
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blit outside at 40 or 45. 1 * 3 By this many people 
make a living.’—‘ Wliat should be done ?’ the 
Governor asked. I said that he must write to 
demand why they had coined cash like ours. 
The Governor went in, having given me three 
or four of those cash. He further told me to 
enquire about it and report to him, and that he 
would write afterwards. He then said that, as 
he had some business to attend to, I could go 
home. So I took leave and came home. 

Tuesday, September 14 }—I went to the Fort 
this morning and saw the Governor. He was 
sauntering upstairs. M. Boyclleau arrived 
with vakils and others to prove that the 
commandant of Gingee had employed his 
sepoys and guards to collect a rupee from every 
traveller in defiance of the order not to collect 
a cash from anybody. The Governor took him 
at once into his room. So I went to my office 
in the flower-garden. 

Friday , Septemberl 7 }—When I went to the 
Tort this morning, M. Leyrit, the Governor, and 
councillors were in the sorting-godown examin¬ 
ing the fine cloth while the Second attended 

l i.e., to the fanam. Variations in the value of copper frequently 
u pset the currency standards of the Coast settlements. In the present 
case the Pondicherry cash was overvalued, and cash were being coined 
presumably for exchange into Pondicherry fanams In 1724 it had been 
undervalued and could not be kept in the settlement. Del . dn Cons. 

ii, pp. 28 and 127-128. 
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the Choultry court. M. Desvooux was examin¬ 
ing the white Bengal cloth. Meanwhile 
M. Bussy’s letter was received reporting the 
peace that had been concluded between him, 

M. Law and M. Saubinet on the one side, and 
Salabat Jang on the other. Asa sign of joy, a 
salute of 21 guns was fired. 

M. Boyelleau then brought the Villiyanal- 
lur people and reported to the Governor their 
complaints that the commandant of Villiya- 
nallur had forbidden drums and music to be 
played,on the occasion of marriages or funerals, 
unless nazars were given and his consent 
obtained. A strict letter was therefore written 
forbidding this new practice to be introduced. ] 
Twenty-two bales of fine cloth were packed. 
The Governor then went upstairs ; so all went 
home and I to the office in the flower-garden. 

Saturday, September 18 }—When 1 went to 
the Fort this morning, I saw M. Tilly examin¬ 
ing the Bengal cloth. The Governor and 
councillors who had heard mass at the church 
and offered thanksgivings for the peace 
concluded between M. Bussy and Salabat 
Jang, went upstairs and congratulated one 
another while the drums beat. I paid my 
respects to the Governor with a bouquet. He 
asked the Choultry writers what rates were 
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charged at the customs office on paddy brought 
in from Villiyanallur. Monigar Alaga Pillai 
said, ‘ Rangappa Mudali paid three per cent. 
for customs, and a half per cent, for charity and 
the dower of poor girls—3^ per cent, in all. 
After M. Godehcu’s arrival it was resolved to 
remit the Valudavur revenue, and to collect one 
per cent, extra from all the rest. This is being 
collected, and at this rate 4| per cent, is levied 
on paddy from Villiyanallur.’ The Governor 
asked the retail market-dues in the country. 

‘ 6| per cent, for retail,’ he replied. Guntur 
Ramanji Chetti said that part of this was 
the allowances of the Nayinar. the Gopala 
temple, and the country writers, and the 
balance was the Company’s. ‘How much 
does the Company get ?’ the Governor asked. 
The monigar replied that 1J per 100 pagodas 
went for the miscellaneous items and 5J 
per cent, remained for the Company. Ivandap- 
pa Mudali said that that was one pagoda 
more than formerly. The Governor said,' That 
was allowed because Eangappa Mudali manag¬ 
ed business for the Company. But you are 
lessees, who cannot therefore expect the same 
concessions.’ Ramanji Chetti said that they 
also were the Company’s people and that 
such a decision was not just merely becauso 
they had leased these dues. The Governor 
said that he would consider the matter and 
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give orders, and then went to his room. I 
therefore went to the office in the flower- 
garden. 

Sunday , September 19 . 1 —When I went to 
the Fort this morning, I found assembled there 
the councillors, officers, writers and other 
Europeans. I paid my respects to the Gover¬ 
nor with a bouquet, and a nazar of 100 pagodas 
for the peace concluded between M. Bussy and 
Salabat Jang. This is to be celebrated by a 
banquet, for which tables were laid in the 
open rooms upstairs. I said that God would 
bless him with much more like news. The 
Company’s merchants gave a nazar of 100 
pagodas ; Koneri Nayakkan. the Turaiyur 
vakil, 21 pagodas ; the Nayinar 120 pagodas 
including the present for the marriage ; the 
Karikal Company’s merchants 42 pagodas ; 
Yinayaka Pillai 5 mohurs, and then all paid 
their respects to the Governor, who afterwards 
sat down to table. 

Periyanna Mudali said to me, ‘ M. Dcs- 
voeux, M. Delarche and M. du Bausset were 
talking the day before yesterday at M. du 
Baussct’s house. When they had gone, T 
asked M. du Bausset what M. Desvoeux had 
said. He told me that you would not in future 
exercise authority over the taluk which 
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M. Desvoeux managed, for the latter had sent 
ta/ctcls , signed by himself, to his amaldars 
directing them no longer to obey your people ; 
and had explained his rights to the Governor 
who had promised to write ordering the collec¬ 
tions to be delivered to him.’ He added, ‘ The 
council will meet again in four or five days. 
Why should we do nothing ? Shall I inform 
the council that the money for the Cheyyur 
affair has not yet been paid ? ’ I replied that 
I would settle this on my return from Valu- 
davur in two or three days. Periyanna Mudali 
continued, ‘I will call on you again. Please 
visit him 1 at his house, and I too will speak 
to him again about our affair which I have 
requested him to settle favourably.’ He then 
departed. I sent for Hainan ji Pandit and told 
him to go to M. Bovellcau, show him copies of 
my petitions to the Governor and explain to 
him what had happened and what M. Dcsvocux 
was doing . 2 Then at ten o’clock I went to 
the agraharam near my choultry at Tiruven- 
gadapuram, where Koneri Nfiyaklcan, thoTur- 
aiyur vakil, was to give me a feast. 

M. Dcsvocux obtained a par wan a from the 
Governor yesterday besides eleven separate 
orders for the Tiruviti, etc., Panchmalials, 

1 One of the councillors is evidently meant—probably M. Boyelleau. 

a On the 7th Ranga Pillai wrote a long letter to Boyelleau. See 
appendix. 
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Chidambaram, etc., Panchmahals and Siva- 
pattanam—11 taluks in all. They contained 
particulars of the taluks and ordered the amal- 
dars, ndttdrs and cultivators to obey Papayya, 
dubasli of M. Desvoeux who had correctly 
examined their accounts, to pay him tho 
amounts due and to remain under his orders. 
The copy was also to the same effect. 

A salute of 21 guns was fired to-day when 
the Governor heard mass at the church on 
account of the festivity. 

Monday , September 20 }—At six o’clock 
this morning I returned from Tiruvengada- 
puram and stayed air home instead of going to 
the Port. M.Boyelleau sent for me in the after¬ 
noon. I went to him in the evening and he 
said, ‘ I have to pay the usual rent for the 
taluks under my management, so warn 
the amaldars and tahsildars strictly not to 
waste a single cash of the harvest or pay a 
cash to the sibbandis, but to collect the arrears 
due from cultivators, before they allow tho 
cultivators’ share to be sold, and to send tho 
money to me immediately. I will also do the 
same. See that money is paid in without 
delay.’ Immediately I toldRamanjiPanditto 
write letters with tho help of Muttu Pillai (M. 
Boyelleau’s dubash) who said that he needed 
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paper. After some reflection lie 1 said tliat 
ho had no paper to spare for writing to the 
country as he only got a few sheets as he 
wanted them, and that he could not therefore 
give any. However at last he reluctantly gave 
him two sheets and, turning to me, said, 4 An 
izara beriz is mentioned in the Wandiwash, 
etc., taluk accounts. Is this the Company’s 
beriz ?’ I replied that it was not, but was the 
beriz settled between me and the iza radars 
and that the amount settled between mo and 
the Company was quite different. Ho replied, 

4 Is that so ? I thought all along that it was the 
Company’s beriz , as it was so written, and had 
all the accounts made up accordingly. I must 
therefore tear them up and write new ones. 
The accounts which should have been written 
by a man on four rupees a month under your 
Ramanji Pandit have all along been written by 
mo.’ Thus lie spoke for about an hour in 
great dissatisfaction with his clubash and 
others, and grow angry with them. I observed, 
4 Why get angry with them ? I must answer to 
the Company, but are not the people in tlio 
country answerable to me ? That is why they 
have written as if I were tho Company.’ Ho 
replied that what I said was true, but that he 
had not realized it till now. His anger having 


1 M. Boyelleau. 
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abated, he then called the European who had 
assisted in writing the accounts and said, 
‘ These accounts have to be torn up and writ¬ 
ten anew.’ lie answered angrily, ‘ How can 
we do it ? If we wrote and signed a paper now 
to the effect that the amount already paid was 
not on account of the Company’s beriz, but 
was the sum due to Bangappan from the 
izaradars after settling the accounts, and that 
we had not known this till to-day, your repu¬ 
tation would bo hurt, as knowing nothing 
about it.’ I remained silent thinking that he 
might do as he pleased. 

He then asked me why the Villupuram 
- ryots had not come. I replied, ‘ You cannot 
expect them. They are people who could 
manage a lakh of pagodas’ worth of country. 
Under the Muhammadan government, they 
often quitted the country and went elsewhere. 
Tlioy should be induced to come by having a 
settlement made with them, and not forced to 
come here. If this is done, the ryots will 
desert their country in confusion.’—‘ No,’ ho 
said. ‘I will write a strict letter. You must 
also write a takid for them to be seized and 
brought hero.’ I ordered a letter to be written 
accordingly. 

He then said, ‘ When Chanda Sahib’s son’s 
presents were brought to-day for the Governor, 
I looked for you everywhere. Why were you 
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not present ? The Governor complains that 
you don’t wait upon‘him, that whenever he 
sends for you, you send word that you are 
unwell, that you spend your time riotously in 
the company of dancing-girls, while he has to 
wait upon your convenience, and you do not 
attend to your duties in the Company’s business 
by being near him to answer his calls. What do 
you say ? ’ I replied, ‘ In Chittirai and Vaigdsi, 
I was unwell, so I could not attend on him. 
Whenever I went and spoke to him, he neither 
replied nor listened to me with interest. 
M. Lenoir, M. Dumas and M. Dupleix valued 
my words much and opened their minds freely 
to me. I conducted myself to their satisfaction. 
But the present Governor never allows me to 
approach him. So what can I do ? ’ Ho replied, 
‘People arc of different temperaments, and you 
should not mind such things. You must go 
to him often and try your best, considering 
that everything, is the work of time. You 
must not behave as you have done till now. 
He then gave me leave. I departed and had 
all country letters despatched. 

Wednesday , September 22 >-+When I went 
to the Fort this morning, the Governor was 
upstairs with the councillors. I paid him my 
respects with a bouquet and waited. l he 
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Moghul (I do not know his name) who came 
from Salabat Jang with* a complaint against 
M. Bussy has been waiting here these two 
months without an audience. But news 
having now been received of the conclusion of 
peace between Salabat Jang and M. Bussy, the 
Governor ordered the Moghul to be summoned 
to an interview for the purpose of presenting 
the letters he had brought. The Moghul did 
not arrive till half-past ten and I took him to 
the Governoil He presented the Governor 
with a dress of honour worth 40 or 50 rupees 
and embraced him. The Governor, who was 
sitting on the sofa in the central hall of the 
private suite, offered him a chair and made 
him sit down. He did so and, taking two 
letters out of a laced bag—one for the Governor 
and the other for the King of France—placed 
them before the Governor, saying, ‘ By the 
grace of God and your good fortune, a treaty 
has been concluded between Nawab Salabat 
Jang and M. Bussy. Although, therefore, the 
letter I have brought has become needless, yet 
be pleased to read it and send me back with 
an answer.’ The Governor replied, ‘ It is cer¬ 
tainly my good fortune that peace has been 
concluded. I will give a reply.’ He then 
turned to me and said, ‘ This letter is address¬ 
ed to the King of France. Need we send it 
now ? ’ T replied that, as the letter had been 





written when there were troubles, and as peace 
had since been concluded, there was now no 
need to send it. Thereon he gave me his letter 
and told mo to report its contents. It says, 
‘ Long ago, when Ilayat [.sv'c] Muhammad-ud- 
din Khan Muzaffar Jang left Pondichery, 
M. Dupleix sent M. Bussy with him with an 
army on condition of his paying H lakhs of 
rupees a month. I continued to pay this sum 
accordingly. When news came that Ghazi-ud- 
din Khan was marching to attack me, I ordered 
M. Bussy to collect forces and promised to pay 
him two lakhs of rupees a month. M. Bussy 
had conducted himself to my entire satisfac¬ 
tion ; therefore I managed all affairs by his 
advice as the chief man. While at Masuli- 
patam, he wanted that country to be 
assigned for his pay. As the treasury was low, 
I assigned to him the live malials of Chicacole, 
Rajahmundry, Ellore, Murtazanagar, etc., 
yielding a revenue of 32 lakhs of rupees a year. 
Thereafter he asked me to give him Mustapha- 
nagar on condition of his paying its value. I 
gave him this place accordingly, yielding an 
annual revenue of lakhs. \V hen four years 
had elapsed, he wanted it to be granted him 
for thirty years. [When I read this portion, 
the Governor said, ‘ Surely that country does 
not yield so much. That is only the nominal 
revenue.’3 Although this largo sum was duo 
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from M. Bussy, yet I took no notice of it, con¬ 
sidering liis good conduct and services. But 
after Coja Qalandar Khan’s son had joined him, 
he no longer treated me with his former 
respect, but assumed state and spoke as though 
I was his inferior. Even then I passed over his 
language and showed him due respect. But 
when I was halting at Golconda, he posted 
guards to seize me, and, coming to me, said, 

” You are too poor-spirited to be fit to be my 
master.” I replied to him calmly in spite of 
this insult ; but as I learnt that he intended to 
seize me by treachery, I strengthened myself, 
and. having passed Savanur and Bankapuram 
without violence, I induced him to depart and 
gave him his dismissal. I have also ordered 
the country assigned to him for his pay to be 
resumed. In future I will write to you when 
I stand in need of your help. Please write 
recalling your people in my country.' The 
Governor listened to all this and thought that 
it was not advisable to send the letter to the 
King of Franco. He then gave the Moghul 
rosewater and pan mpaH and dismissed him. 

He then sent half a dozen times for 
M. Desvoeux and talked with him. I think that 
he spoke to him about the country under my 
management. He then asked me about the 
, kambu crop in the country. I said I knew 
nothing about it, as the country had not been 
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under my management these four months. 
M. Desvoeux said, ‘ I know that ; hut the 
country managed by M. Boyelleau and 
M. Guillardis still under your management and 
your people are there.’ I replied, ‘ No doubt 
my people are there, but they have to obey 
their orders and not mine.’— 4 True,’ he said, 
‘ but as your people are there, you cannot but 
know the kambu yield. So tell me.’ I said I 
would tell him the day after to-morrow. ‘No,’ 
he said, ‘ the Company has not a single cash ; 
you must tell me to-morrow.’ 

He added, ‘ I hear that the man called 
Contoir* at Kallakurichi has been misappro¬ 
priating all the collections there, and that as the 
renter owed the German commander 26,000 
rupees, the latter, has been carrying away the 
money. Do you know anything about this ? ’ I 
replied, ‘ The izaradar of that country is Abu 
Muhammad, with another man as surety. 
This is all. 1 have never talked with Europeans. 
I hear that the surety has been sent for. 
Let somebody be sent. When I was in charge, 
I demanded money and obtained proofs ; but 
they had no fear. If you will give me proper 
orders, I shall be able to question them strictly 
and get the money.’ He replied, ‘ The Com¬ 
pany has not a cash, so do not allow an ollock 


1 Kouthvar. 
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of grain for kudivaram? no matter if cultiva¬ 
tion suffers. Do your best to get money any¬ 
how.’ 

Guntur Ramasula Chctti and Narasinga 
Chetti then came and desired me to get the 
Villiyanallur paddy affair settled ; so I intro¬ 
duced them and told [the Governor] what they 
had said. He asked me what had taken place. 
I told him all that M. Dupleix and M. Godeheu 
had done. He listened to me closely and, after 
counting on his fingers, told me to order the 
choultry manager to take the same as in the 
days of Rangappa Mudali. I said I would 
tell him accordingly. 

Saturday, September 25 . 2 —1 went to the 
Fort this morning and waited upstairs with the 
Company’s merchants. A\'hen the Governor 
who was ill his room sent word, I took the 
Company’s merchants to him, but he remained 
silent for about a quarter of an hour. I told 
him that I had brought the Company’s 
merchants after discussing the broadcloth 
business with them according to his orders. 
4 Do they know the price of broadcloth ? ’ he 
asked. The merchants said to me that I, and 
not the Governor, seemed to be managing the 
business, so I explained that the Governor 
was anxious about something, probably the 




1 The cultivator’s share. 
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ships. I then told the Governor that the 
merchants would not take more than 100 bales 
and that they should be allowed some reduc¬ 
tion in price. He agreed ; I asked him to give 
M. Cornet the necessary instructions. As he 
said nothing, I asked if I might tell M. Cornet 
myself. ‘ Yes,’ he said. I then told the 
merchants to wait for me outside. The 
Governor said, ‘ I asked you the day. before 
yesterday to let mo know the state of the 
crops. Why have you not reported it ? ’ I 
replied, ‘ In the countries under the manage- . 
ment of M. Boyelleau and M. Guillard, about 
a lakh of rupees can be collected by strict 
measures — about 20,000 by October 30. Be¬ 
sides this, money for paddy will be coming in 
from November to January.’ He again asked 
me about the same matter. 

Then he asked if Pondichery cash was 
being coined in Tiruvannamalai. I said that 
tliis had been going on for the last three 
months. ‘ What shall we do about it ? ’ he 
asked. I replied, ‘ If you write to Muhammad 
’All Khan, you must address him as Nawab ; 
but it is not desirable that you should address 
him thus. I think therefore that it will be 
but proper if you write to the Governor of 
Madras.’ He agreed. 1 

1 This was done. Pigot made enquiries of Nawab Muhammad 
’Ali, who replied that the practice was customary. Country Corre¬ 
spondence, 1760 . pip, 152 and 155, 
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He then said, 1 Two ships that set sail on 
April 26 (corresponding to 16th Chittirai *) are 
said to have reached Madras. If our ships 
arrive also, we shall have the money we need 
and he able to manage affairs well.’ I replied, 
‘ All this depends on the fortune of the man 
•who rules. Your fortune is very good ; peace 
has been made between M. Bussy and Salabat 
Jang ; therefore the ships will arrive, and the 
town will be happy.’—‘ That is an unanswer¬ 
able argument,’ he replied. 

Then he asked me if, at this time, the 
Company’s merchants would not take 200 or 
300 bales of broadcloth and pay for them. I 
replied, ‘ It will be much if they will take 
these 100 bales and supply cloth in payment 
for them. Is their credit good enough to do 
more ? ’—‘ Then there can be no great mer¬ 
chants in the town,’ the Governor replied. 
I answered that it was true. 

I then said, ‘ I have told you about the 
promise of 20,000 rupees for you and 5,000 
rupees for me in the Turaiyur affair. For 
your 20,000 rupees, they gave 5,000 Porto Novo 
pagodas at the rate of four rupees a pagoda ; 
as for the 5,000 rupees promised me, they 
have brought 1,000 Porto Novo pagodas equal 
to 4,000 rupees.’—‘ Bring them,’ the Governor 


1 The Ephemeris gives the 18th as the equivalent date, 

O'* 
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replied. Thereon Koneri Nayakkan brought 
and placed the 1,000 pagodas before the 
Governor and salaamed. The Governor ques¬ 
tioned him about it and he replied, ‘ We have 
already given you 5,000 pagodas for the 20,000 
rupees promised you. As the Pillai Avargal 
has been promised 5,000 rupees, these 1,000 
pagodas have been sent after all this time in 
satisfaction of the amount. The Pillai Avargal 
said that they should bo given to you and 1 
have therefore brought them.’ The Governor 
turned to me and asked if there was the full 
1,000 pagodas. 1 I said that there was, but the 
Governor said that on a former occasion, they 
had been ten pagodas short. ‘ In that case,’ I 
replied, ‘ we will have them counted.’—‘ I will 
do so,’ he said, ‘and tell you.’—‘Very good,’ 
I replied. 2 * * 

Ho then said, ‘We have already written 
that 2,000 rupees should be given to 
M. Guillard. Ask this man to write and see 
that he is given 2,000 pagodas. 8 ’ I agreed and 
told Koneri Nayakkan accordingly and the 
latter agreed to write about it. 

Koneri Nayakkan then said, ‘ When for¬ 
merly 5,000 rupees as pcshkash and 25,000 


1 Pagodas usually passed current in bags certified by a shroff s 

seal. 

2 Ranga Pillai’s present was possibly annexed in this manner on 

account of the money due from him as Renter. 

8 Sic . 
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rupees as nazar to tlie Company were men¬ 
tioned, you ordered that the Company’s 25,000 
rupees should be paid to M. Goupil, the 
commander. Nayinatha (younger brother of 
dubash Kandappan) who came on account of 
this item, received 3,000 rupees for himself 
and 9,000 rupees for M. Marion, the com¬ 
mander, besides rice, cloth, etc., for two 
months which amounted to 14,000 rupees. 
Moreover M. Medere who commanded at 
Srirangam refused to receive the dress of 
honour offered him in return for his having 
placed my master on the throne, and caused 
great trouble to us with his sepoys. He 
received 6,000 rupees, besides 10,000 rupees by 
plunder—16,000 rupees in all. Prior to all 
this, Tilly got 12,000 in ready money and 
some idols. Thus in six months about 40,000 
rupees have been received to our great injury ; 
and how can we therefore pay the Company’s 
peshkash ? What was paid for the mortgage 
amount, was taken to be a present, and not 
even a receipt was given for the amount. If 
such things are allowed, what are we to do ? 
If you do not demand of them why they have 
gone away with the money that was paid for 
the Company, and get it back from them, they 
will soon make an end of us altogether.’ The 
Governor replied, ‘ They swear before God 
that those amounts were given to them as a 
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gift, so what can I do ‘ Then they will 
exterminate us, we are undone,’ Koneri 
Nayakkan replied. The Governor was vexed 
and said, ‘ You had better complain to 
M. Guillard, who has gone there, and he will 
settle everything.’ Thereon he asked the 
Governor to give him a letter about it. The 
Governor said that he had already written 
about it and that he would write again. 
Koneri Nayakkan continued, ‘Formerly I 
brought two horses and a dress of honour for 
you, but you refused them. They are now 
being taken to Turaiyur. Bo pleased to write 
to him that a dress of honour and a horse are 
being sent and write also to the poligar of 
Ariyalur and the Baja of Taujore not to join 
our enemies. If they shall be received there 
with all pomp, lie 1 will be highly honoured.’ 
Thereon the Governor told me to write asking 
him to accept the dress ol honour and toll 
Madananda Pandit to write a letter. I then 
told the Governor that their enemies must 
be prevented from attacking them. lie said 
he would certainly do this. I said I had 
heard that Appaji Pandit had left the day 
before yesterday. He replied that he had sent 


1 The Turaiyftr poligar. Such pretended presents were not 
uncommon. In the present case they would make the poligar seem 
high in the Governor’s favour, and perhaps give pause to those who 
were pillaging him. 
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him and that I should not tell Koneri Nayak- 
lcan. After a little further conversation, I 
took leave and went to my office in the flower- 
garden. 

Sunday , September 26 }—I went to the 
Second’s house this morning, on the return of 
his wife and daughter from hearing mass. 
The Second and the councillor from Bengal 
came out to go to church. I paid them my 
respects, as the four were talking together. 
The Second asked if I wanted to talk to him. 
‘Yes,’ I replied. He answered that he was 
just going to church and that I had better talk 
with his wife until his return, when I could 
speak to him at length. I gave him a bouquet 
which he returned saying that I might 
give it to his wife, and be talking with her. 
Madame Barthelemy said to me that, as her 
husband permitted it, I might have a conver¬ 
sation with her, and, receiving the bouquet, 
took me by the hand. I, Madame Barthelemy 
and her daughter then talked together. 
Madame Barthelemy related the news that 
was brought to Madras by the Europe ship. 
M. Lo Eiche, who was Governor of Karikal 
and who then went to Europe, has written as 
follows to M. Barthelemy ‘ M. Godeheu re¬ 
ceived rich presents from the King of France 


14th Purattaxi , Dhdthu, 
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on his return home ; the Company can do 
nothing against his word ; M. Duplcix has not 
yet visited the King or the ministers, and has 
been confined to his house ever since he return¬ 
ed home ; all the things he took homo have 
been removed to the Company’s godown ; as 
hostilities have broken out between the French 
and the English Kings, the French have 
seized about 200 English ships and sloops ; 
the English have also seized some of the 
French ships ; during the wars 44 years 
ago in the time of Louis XIV among the 
European liat-wearing nations, the English 
captured Port Mahon and. Gibraltar, two ports 
in America 1 belonging to the King of Spain, 
but when peace was concluded and the treaty 
ready to be signed, the King of Spain refused 
to sign it owing to some disagreement about 
these two ports. As, however, the King of 
Spain was grandson of the King of 1 ranee, 
the latter promised the former to get him the 
two ports if lie would sign the treaty, on 
which he did so ; the King of France, being- 
under an obligation to get the two ports from 
the English for the Spanish King, was not 
able to get them all these 45 years, owing to 
troubles, and only secured them last year, on 
which lie gave them to the King of Spain, 


1 Sic. 
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which has led to many troubles there.’ I asked 
if she had heard anything about what had 
happened there after M. Godelieu’s departure 
on the conclusion of the eighteen months’ 
truce. She replied that nobody could be 
expected to know anything about it, except 
M. Godeheu, the ministers, the King and some 
of the Company, and that nothing would be 
known about it until the council received 
letters from the Company. I then asked if 
the council had received any letters from the 
Company by the Europe ships. She replied, 
‘ Those ships only brought some letters about 
business. Nothing certain is known. The 
coming ships may bring definite news.’ I 
replied that I was wondering why no nows 
had arrived by these ships. 1 True, ’ she 
replied, ‘but considering the troubles there, 
how can they bestow any thought on this 
matter ? People have been saying here that 
M. Dupleix has arrived at Malic with 16 ships 
and that he will be here in ten days. But the 
last Europe letters say that he is worse off 
than a cooly is here. When ho was here, he 
enjoyed all prosperity, like the Padshah. Ho 
is no doubt a good man, but his wife is very 
bad ; she has been the cause of all his diffi¬ 
culties and dishonour. What can he do ? Such 
is the news. We cannot believe whatever 
may be said.’ After conversing with her for 





about an hour, I told her that I must go to the 
Fort. She said that I should wait until the 
Second had returned. ‘ I cannot, ’ I replied, 

‘ the Governor has been complaining that I do 
not visit him often enough, so I will go now 
and come back later. ’ Thereon she said that 
affairs were being ruined because M. Loyrit 
could not control the Europeans. I replied 
that we Tamils could not bo expected to know 
such things. I then went to the Fort and 
paid my respects to the Governor, who had 
gone upstairs afer his return from church. 
An officer came in wearing a coat of many 
colours embroidered in curves. On seeing it, 
the Governor, the councillors, and officers all 
laughed and made fun of him. After about 
an hour, the Governor went into his room, the 
rest went home, and I went to my office in the 
flower-garden. 

Wednesday , September 29 .'—When I went 
to the Fort this morning, the Governor, coun¬ 
cillors and officers were upstairs, as there was 
a festival. I paid my respects and waited. 
M. Cornet came and said that, as the Company 
was in urgent need of money, the coral should 
be weighed. I replied that it was already 
half-past nine, and as it was a festival, it 
would take a long time for all of them to come, 


1 17th Purattdsi , Dhdthu. 
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and, therefore, as it was a matter in which 
many were concerned, it would take a long 
time. Ho then said that it might be done 
to-morrow and went away. 

A European in the Fort then told me the 
following news :—‘ M. Dupleix is being blamed 
in Europe on several accounts. M. du Bausset 
(M. Dupleix ’ attorney), M. Delarche and the 
St. Paul’s priests received letter from Europe 
• by the English ship that arrived on Sunday the 

19th. M. Dupleix’ letters to M. du Bausset and 
M. Delarche, direct them to pay his creditors 
here out of the revenues of his jaghir, 1 and 
send accounts of the payments made. M. du 
Bausset is confined to his house busily examin¬ 
ing the accounts with the help of ten account¬ 
ants. He is going to tako three copies of the 
accounts he is examining and send them to 
Europe, one by the ship sailing from Tranque- 
bar, the second by the ship sailing from 
Madras, and the third by the Pondicbery ship. 
As M. Dupleix is thus busy in Europe about 
his accounts, ho is not likely to bo coming hero.’ 
So saying, the European went away. I then 
went to my office in the flower-garden. 

1 The jaghir of Vnlud&vfLr, which he continued to enjoy after his 
recall. It is said by Godeheu (Lettre au sieur Dupleix , p. 19) to have 
produced 300,000 livres a year—at the ordinary rate of computation 
(20 sols, to the livre and 48 sols, to the rupee) a lakh of rupees and a 
quarter. 
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Thursday , September 30 ?—Before I reached 
the Second’s house this morning, he had gone 
out and I saw him in front, so I followed him. 
He went into the fuel godown. Thinking 
that he was going to examine the accounts, 

I went upstairs to the Governor and saw him. 
The head surgeon came and reported that the 
captain of the powder magazine had died. 
The Governor at once withdrew into his room, 
so I wont to seethe coral weighed, and having 
sent for Kamasula Clietti 1 2 3 and others told 
them to wait there till four chests had been 
weighed, and let me know when three chests 2 
had been. Then at eleven o’clock I went to 
the office in the flower-garden. Ramasula 
Clietti and Guruvappa Clietti came and inform¬ 
ed me that two chests had been weighed, 
but that the coral in the third chest had not 
been, as it was a very inferior quality, and 
that 14 chests in all had boon weighed. 


1 18th PuratUm , Dliathn. 

c Apparently an error for Ramdnujalu Clietti. 

3 I suppose the smaller number refers to chests in which Itanga 
Pillai was personally interested. 
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Friday, October 1 . 1 —When I went to the 
Fort this morning, the Governor and ■' the 
councillors were in the sorting-godown. I 
paid my respects and waited. After long con¬ 
sideration, it was resolved to issue 10,000 
rupees for the pay through the Second. 

A petition was then presented to the 
Governor stating that Dairiyanatlia Mudali, 
after keeping in his house a girl from outside 
and going through all the preliminaries, now 
wanted to marry another girl. After the 
petition had been read, Dairiyanatlia Mudali 
was summoned and questioned. He replied 
that it was true that a girl had been brought 
to his house, but that the Padres who enquired 
into the matter had decided that both he and 
she should marry other persons, and that 
posts had been fixed for the two marriages. 
The Governor therefore summoned the Padres 
and questioned them. 

Twenty-three bales of Bengal cloth were 
packed. At ten o’clock I went to the office 
in the flower-garden. 

Saturday , October 2. 2 —When I went to the 
Fort this morning, the Second was in the 
sorting-godown examining the Company’s 
merchants’ brown cloth. When I paid my 


1 19th Pumttdsi , Dhdthu. 
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respects, lie said tliat tlie brown clotli liad 
been sorted, and that tlie white clotli should 
be got in quickly. I told him that the brown 
cloth which was being bleached at the wash¬ 
ing place would come in. Then I went 
upstairs, and having paid my respects to 
the Governor who was there, went back 
to the sorting-godown. On hearing that the 
Governor wanted me, I went upstairs again to 
see the Governor, who said, ‘ M. Aumont has 
written from Mangalur saying that the poligar 
of that place is being pressed for money. 
How is it that you are demanding money of 
him ’ ? I replied, ‘ Why, sir, do you question 
me about it ? And what has M. Aumont to do 
with it? If the amaldar who collects the 
revenue complains, M. Aumont should help 
him ; it is a fine matter if he writes like this 
instead. The former like conduct of the 
commandants, as you know, lost us all 
the country revenue ; I need say no more 
about it. The commissaries who are now in 
charge will report about it.’ The Governor 
replied, * Never mind, I will write strictly to 
M. Aumont not to interfere in the business 
and to let the amaldars collect money accord¬ 
ing to the demand, and only to assist in case 
help is required, but not to behave like this. 
You had better also write suitably to the 
amald&r.’ 
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The Governor then said that the com¬ 
mandant at Gingee had complained of not 
having been supplied with rice and either 
provisions, and asked why this was so. I 
replied that 1 had formerly supplied the 
commandants, but that, when he and the 
Second said that they were to be supplied by 
the Arumpdtai and not by me, I had written 
accordingly. ‘Did I say so?’ the Governor 
asked. ‘ Perhaps,’ I said, ‘ you and the Second 
have forgotten what you said before. What 
can I say ? The commissaries who have gone 
there have written letters.’ Thereon the 
Governor smiled and said that, in that case, 
nothing need be given. 

He then asked if I could not supply the 
commandant at Utramallur with the 20 coolies 
he wanted. I replied that I had nothing to do 
with it and that the commissaries should 
be asked' about it. The Governor smiled and 
said that I might write about the supply of as 
many coolies as might be wanted. 

The Governor then told me to write to the 
amaldars of Yilliyanallur, Valudavur and 
Tiruvennanallur to furnish M. Fanteaumc 
who had gone there, with an account showing 
the extent of the country and tanks therein. 
I replied that he might tell the commissaries 
about it. ‘It does not matter,’ the Governor 
said, ‘you had better write yourself.’ 1 
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agreed to do so, and getting from M. Okevreau 
a short note containing particulars of the 
letter, went to the office in the flower-garden. 

Sunday , October 3 , l —'When I was in the 
sorting-godown this morning, Madananda 
Pandit brought and showed me. a Persian 
letter and said, ‘This letter is addressed to 
M. d’Auteuil who asked me the name of the 
addressee. I said that it had been written to 
him by Mir Badr-ul-lah Klian. He then asked 
me about its contents. I reported it as 
follows :—“ I set out to put in order the 
affairs of the country. M. Lambert is coming 
with his guards to join me. Be pleased to 
order him to be friendly and assisting, and to 
manage affairs with care. Kindly do what is 
needed, considering me to be your man.” 
When I said that the letter was written as 
from a superior desiring the assistance of an 
inferior, M. d’Auteuil asked who he was and 
where he was living ; I replied that that could 
be learnt from the messenger ; but he said 
that he could not be found anywhere. 1 
su<»-oested that he must be coming to manage 
the country in the possession of the French 
and the English and that I knew nothing of 
him. M. d’Auteuil agreed and told me to go 
to the Governor.’ So saying he took leave 


- 1 Sint Puraitdsi Dhdthu , 
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and went to the Governor. I reflected that I 
could find out the whole by questioning 
M. Lambert with the letter in my hand. 
Madananda Pandit added that he had received 
news from Arcot that Muhammad ’All Khan, 


having heard that Salabat Jang had resolved 
to give the Carnatic subah and Ivandanur to 
Munawar Khan and to send M. Bussy with 
him, had sent all his goods, etc., to Madras 
preparatory to going thither himself. 

Monday , October 40 —When I went to the 
Fort this morning, the Governor, the Second 
and the councillors were sorting coarse blue- 
cloth in the sorting-godown. I paid my 
respects to the Governor who asked who had 
supplied the coarse blue cloth that was being 
sorted. I replied that M. Barthelemy was 
getting 40 bales packed. 1 2 3 

The Governor then told me to ascertain 
why the Make Brahman had come from the 
Raja of Kolastri in Chirukkanad. On my 
questioning him, he replied that he had been 
sent with letters from the Mahe Muppan 8 
and the Kolastri Raja to obtain from the 
Governor a grant of a village on the 
banks of the Cauvery yielding 5,000 or 6,000 
kalams of paddy to be used for the charitable 


1 22nd Purattdsi, Dhdtlui. 

2 It is not clear whether Rauga Pillai means that this cloth had 
been supplied by Barthelemy or whether the text is corrupt. 

3 i.e., Chief. I suppose, the principal person at Mahe. 
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purpose of feeding Brab.io.aus which he desires 
much. When I reported this to the Governor, 
he said that such a grant was contrary to his 
religion. I replied that such an answer 
should not he given. 1 Why not ? ’ he asked. 
I continued, ‘ God is the common ruler of all 
the dwellers in the world, though they dress 
differently and embrace different faiths, and 
blesses each as He sees good. You are next 
under God, and ruler of all the country under 
your sway. Men of different faiths live 
under you and you ought to treat them all 
alike. Every one else—the Second, the coun¬ 
cillors and men like me—can only say as you 
decide.’ The Governor was overjoyed, and 
asked what could have induced the Baja to 
send this Brahman. I replied, ‘ I hear that, 
when you were in Mahe, you were very kind 
to them. You are now master of country 
yielding 50 lakhs, so that to bestow a village 
yielding 2,000 rupees is no groat thing to you. 
He believes that you will grant his request 
and thereby earn glory. That is why he has 
sent the Brahman.’—‘ Can I give it?’ the 
Governor asked. I replied, ‘ If you like, you 
may, as whatever you promise, you perform. 
In M. Lenoir’s time, the mere movement of his 
tongue made the out-villages stir. Was it 
not verily seen ? In M. Dupleix’ time, his 







word and none other’s was law. But as you 
now are careless, all do as they please. But 
who can resist your order ? ’ He listened to 
this with a smile and asked what evasive 
reply could be given for the present. ‘ In that 
case,’ I replied, ‘ you may say that your wish 
is to grant a thing which will continue for 
over, that that can be done only after affairs 
between you and Nandi Baja have been settled, 
that you are expecting the arrival of the 
Europe ships and the news they will bring, 
and that you will answer definitely after learn¬ 
ing the Europe news.’— 1 Very well, tell him 
so,’ the Governor said. I did accordingly. 

He then said that he wanted a good and 
suitable riding-horse. I said I would send one 
in the evening. The Governor replied, ‘ I do 
not want your black horse; it is too lively. I 
am old and I want a quiet animal which will 
not kick.’ I answered, ‘ Don’t say that you are 
old. How old are you ? There is God in you; 
else you could not have become Governor ; 
and since God is in you, how can you say that 
you are old ? I will send a good and quiet 
animal, not the black one.’ So I sent one in 
the evening. The Governor inspected it, made 
some Europeans mount it, and watched its 
action. When he was satisfied, he ordered it 
to be tied up in his stables. 
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Saturday , October 9} —I heard this morning 
that the merchants’ cloth ■would he sorted this 
evening, so I visited the Governor when he 
was sauntering in the southern hall upstairs, 
and said, ‘ I hear that all the English people at 
Madurantakam, except one or two managers 
and writers, have departed, the peons, guards, 
etc., have gone to Madras and the peons and 
guards at Chingleput have also left. I also 
hear that five ships and five frigates are on the 
point of sailing from Madras.’—‘ Why have 
they gone?’ the Governor asked. I replied 
that I had not heard and could not say why 
they had gone or whether they would return. 

M. d’Auteuil then came and told the Gov 
ernor that his horse would bend its front legs, 3 
and that M. Aumont’s horse was worth 
800 rupees. The Governor replied that that 
horse was not the one for him. Thereon M. d’ 
Auteuil asked me and I said that I did not want 
it. I then went to the sortpig-godown where 
I found the Second watching the coarse blue- 
cloth for M. Moracin, the cloth nine kdls wide 
for M. Lenoir, and the shirts for M. Miran, 
that is, cloth for Europeans only, being baled. 
M. Cornet said that, if Europeans made the 
merchants under them get them cloth, the 

Companv could not expect to make a profit or 

_ _ _ _ . _,— 

1 27th Purattasi, DMdhu. 

2 Query : “ was gone in the knees. 
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get good cloth. M. Barthelemy said that things 
had begun to go wrong under M. Dupleix, but 
that now under M. Leyrit they had been com¬ 
pletely spoiled. When they were talking thus, 
some of the merchants came, who, on being 
asked why they had not supplied cloth, in con¬ 
fusion first said that cloth had come in and 
then that it had not. I said to them that it 
certainly had not, and asked why they wore so 
remiss while the Europeans were packing in » 
small quantities the cloth they 1 had supplied. 

M. Cornet spoke to the same effect. It was 
then ten o’clock and 32 bales of various qual¬ 
ities had been packed. In all 402 bales had 
been got ready for Mascareigne and Europe up 
to yesterday as follows :—on hand on October 
3, 1756, 279; baled on October 4, 40 ; Masca¬ 
reigne bales 35 ;baled on the 8th, 48. Inclusive 
of those baled to-day, the total number of bales 
is 434. After making enquiries, I went to my 
office in the flower-garden. 

Tuesday , October 12?—I did not go to the 
Fort this morning, but went to M. du Bausset s 
house as I had heard from a peon that he 
wanted me. He said, 1 1 have to pay you on 
account of the Cheyyur affair; but you owe me 3 
6,300 rupees besides 3,000 rupees in M. La 


* The merchants. 

* 3<)th Puratttm , Dhathu. 

8 Reading Nltharav&mUyathu for Ntitliaravendiyathu . 











Haye’s affair, and 6,000 rupees in M. Chagru’s 1 2 
affair with interest, besides the 500 pagodas 
due to me over Tyagappa Chetti’s pearl.’ I 
replied, ‘ I have nothing to do with Tyagappa 
Chetti’s 500 pagodas. The other sums are due 
with interest for two years.’ M. du Bausset 
said, ‘ Why do you hesitate ? You had better 
give me a receipt for the Cheyyur rents for 
three years ending with Dhcithii ,* and I will 
give in return a receipt for 10,300 rupees. I 
will talk with M. Delarclie in council about it, 
and see that a remission of not less than six 
but not more than ten lakhs of rupees is 
allowed for these two years owing to loss by the 
failure of crops. Moreover a proportionate re¬ 
duction will be allowed on the beriz from the 
year JDhcithu. You may rely on this, and I will 
give you a note to that effect ; and if I do not 
make it good, I will be responsible for the 
Chevyur money.’ ■■ I said that, if Periyanna 
Mudali were fetched in, I would decide after 
discussing the matter with him. Having thus 
avoided a final answer, I proceeded to the Fort, 
and went upstairs to see the Governor, who 
Avas just going into his room to write letters 
for the ships about to sail. So I went to the 
sorting-godown Avhere the goods belonging to 

1 The Madras transcript reads Skakkuru ■, I suspect a corruption. 

2 1756 - 1757 . 
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the deceased captain of the Glaire, 1 were being 
sold by auction. M. Miran and M. Cornet 
came and said, ‘ We have supplied the Com¬ 
pany with goods to the value of 1,409 pagodas 
and they have been entered in your account. 

You must give us an acknowledgment for 
this.’ I replied, ‘ I do not know if they 
are your goods or mine. If you will send 
me an extract of your entry in the accounts, 

I will examine my accounts, and, if I find no 
entry, I will do as you say.’ They said that I 
was right and that they would send a list. 

I remained at homo this morning and I 
write below the contents of a letter I received 
from Arcot :—Ibrahim ’Ali Khan who was 
sent by Salabat Jang to Muhammad ’All 
Khan at Arcot has now been recalled by 
Salabat Jang who has written to him saying 
that, although Muhammad ’Ali Khan and the 
English formerly wrote that the French were 
a bad people, and that, if he would cease to be 
friends with them, they would send 2,000 
soldiers and 1,000 foot with sufficient muni¬ 
tions to expel the French, they had failed to 
perform their promises, with the result that the 
poligars had not paid their tribute, he had lost 
men and money, which must by all means be 
recovered ; and that therefore he (Ibrahim 

— : - -— : - -- 

1 See Correspondence cle Pondichiry avec Bemjale , Yol. Ill, p. 304. . > 
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’Alt) must not remain there, but as they had 
deceived him, he should also deceive them. 

Later on I went to the office in the flower- 
garden at half-past ten. 

Sunday , October 17 }—I did not go out this 
morning, as 1 was unwell. 

News received by Baqir Saiyid Ivhan from 
the Padshah and reported in the letter received 
from Arcot:—The Padshah had set out with 
two lakhs of horsemen in order to march 
against Bengal, and had gone seven stages on 
the way, when the Nawab of Bengal sent two 
crores of treasure and came to an agreement 
with the Padshah who, satisfied with this, 
confirmed Bengal in the Nawab’s name, besides 
giving him Chicacole, Bajahmundry and other 
places *. Troops are marching from Bengal to 
Chicacole and Bajahmundry ; and the Padshah 
intends to march to Aurangabad in great anger 
with Salabat Jang. 

Monday , October 25 }—I visited the Gov¬ 
ernor at eight o’clock this morning. He did not 
look as serene as usual; but 1 do not know 
what news has come by the Europe letters. 
He did not summon the councillors to hear 
the letters read ; so I went at ten o’clock to 
the Second’s who asked me the news. I said 


1 5ih Arppisi, Dhcithu. 

2 Cf. Hill’s Bengal in 1750-57. Vol. II, p. 53. 

3 13th Arppisi, Dhcithu. 
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that I had heard that the Europe ships had 
reached Mascareigne whence letters had been 
forwarded by sloops, but that he must know 
what news they contained. He said, ‘ There is 
war and yet there is no war in Europe, for 
although both the parties are seizing each 
other’s ships, as if war had been declared, and 
there is war in certain places, yet at the samo 
time there are negotiations for peace. Hence 
the delay in the arrival of ships. But four 
ships have reached Mascareigne and others are 
expected. All will arrive by January, but 
nobody knows what news they will bring.’ I 
said that there must be letters from the Com¬ 
pany for the Council, and asked if he were 
going [to see]. He replied, ‘ Why should I go 
of my own accord ? Will not the Governor send 
for me to hear the Company’s letters read ? 
It is not decent for me to go to him before he 
sends for me. Besides, when Bamalingam 
(Vinayakan’s man) was imprisoned by 
M. Boyelleau, I told the Governor that he 1 as 
manager of the country could imprison people 
for matters arising out of the country busi¬ 
ness ; but, as the man charged with settling 
private disputes 2 , I offered if Bamalingam 
were released, to inquire into the dispute. 
He said nothing ; and I asked why he remained 


1 M. Boyelleau. 

* The Second was usually Judge of the Chaudrie Court. 
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silent ; but still be said nothing, so I came 
away. The Company has suffered great losses 
through him ; the losses incurred in the coun¬ 
try are also due to him. I do not know how 
he will answer the complaints,of the Com¬ 
pany.’ Although the Second used such point¬ 
ed language, I only answered that God knew 
all, and, taking leave, went to my office in the 
flower-garden. 

Sunday , October 31 }—When I went to the 
Fort this morning, the Governor, the coun¬ 
cillors, officers, and the Second were going- 
upstairs after hearing mass at church. I 
also went up but had no sooner paid my 
respects to the Governor, than I had to answer 
the calls of nature, so I wont to the office in 
the flower-garden. There a peon came and 
said that the Governor wanted me. When I 
■went, the Governor was alone in his chamber. 
He said, ‘ M. Guillard tells me that Contoir [?] 
at Tirukkoyilhr has written saying that 
Bamalingam has paid you 6,000 rupees. What 
do you say to it ?’ I replied, ‘ Bamalingam had 
paid me nothing, so I wrote to that place to 
get the money from the amaldar and send 
it.’-— 4 Then,’ the Governor said, 4 Bamalingam 
has told a lie.’ I said that he had. The 
Governor said that he would write about it. 


1 )9th Arppisi, Dhdthu . 
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He then continued, ‘ Qadir ’Ali Khan 
(Chanda Sahib’s younger brother’s son), who 
is the kiUedar of Ravattanallur, has written a 
letter saying that during the troubles Silt 
Nayakkan collected 200 men and some horse 
and stationed them in a village attached to 
Kallakurichi yielding a revenue of 120 pons, „ 
a third of which is due to me and the remain¬ 
ing two-thirds to him. On this, the amaldax- 
made a false report to M. Aumont who fell 
upon the troops 1 at night and carried away 15 
horses, muskets, etc., a list of which has also 
been sent.’—‘ True,’ 1 replied, ‘ we have a right 
to a share in the village, but neither have we 
received the money due as our share nor have 
the cultivators been looked after, but arc 
embezzling the harvested crops. When our 
amaldars demanded whether these underhand 
measures were permissible, they could obtain 
no proper answer ; moreover in Order to com¬ 
mand respect, horse and men w r ere sent to the 
village to seize the crops ; when the amaldar 
informed M. Aumont, he also sent men, 
who were wounded. M. Aumont ordered his 
people to tire, whereon the others fled, unable 
to resist, but it was their fault for having- 
been the first to use violence.’ The Governor 
said that he 2 had written saying that men 


* Qadir ’Alt KhAn's. 
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had been sent on account of Sili Nayakkan. 
‘ True,’ I replied, ‘ he raised horse and foot out 
of fear of Sili Nayakkan ; but they were sent to 
seize the crops and create alarm. You had 
better therefore write to him saying that in 
punishment for his removing cultivators from 
the village, seizing the harvested produce, and 
wounding our men, you would have seized his 
fort, had you not excused him because he is 
Chanda Sahib’s younger brother’s son and 
long known to you ; but should such a thing 
occur again, he should write to you and obey 
your orders, that though you have been pleased 
to excuse him this time, if he repeats such 
conduct, his fort will be seized, and that you 
have ordered the goods seized to bo returned 
according to the list received, which he may 
accept and conduct himself with propriety.’ 
The Governor said he would write accordingly. 

He then said, ‘ When I returned from Gingeo 
last Chittirai , l I wrote to Nandi Raja of Mysore 
about the arrival of the Europe ships, but he 
has neither replied nor sent the messenger back. 
AVhy is this ? ’ I replied, ‘ Nandi Raja is devis¬ 
ing means to kill the Raja of Mysore and set 
another on the throne. I hear that the Raja 
has Appealed to the Nana, who is expected. 
You should therefore write a letter saying that 
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the 12 ships which have arrived at Mascareigne 
with many men will arrive next month, that 
you have been ordered to collect the money 
due from him, hut that he has not replied to 
your former letter or returned the messengers 
and that he must pay without further delay.’ — 
‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ I will consider the matter and 
then write.’ I continued, ‘ Since the Raja 
and Nandi Rctja are on ill terms, the Raja sent 
men to the Nana to request the assistance of his 


troops, offering to pay as much as 60 lakhs of 
rupees. The Nana’s valdl, a Brahman who has 
come as ambassador, has also been told to write 
about it, and the Nana is likely to come. So 
we had better write strictly and send men to 
Nandi Raja demanding money. Then the 
Raja may think that, as we are pressing Nandi 
Raja, wo may help to bring him into subjection 
on condition of securing what is due to us or 
some sum such as he has offered the Nana. I 
also hear that the Raja desires our assistance 
to overthrow Nandi Raja ; but I do not know 
your intention. If letters and men be sent now, 
I think our affair will prosper.’ The Governor 
said that he would think about it and write. 

Then I reported the Arcot news as follows:— 
As Salabat Jang has given Munawar Khan an 
order for 18 lakhs of rupees on Muhammad 
’Ali Khan, Munawar Khan sent ten horsemen 


with a letter to Muhammad ’Ali Khan at Arcot 
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demanding the money. When the horsemen 
delivered the letter, and demanded payment, 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan replied that this demand 
should not he made as the English had seized 
one-half of his country and the French the 
other, and that, as he is powerless under 
the English protection, they should ask the 
English for the amount. The liorsem en replied 
that, if he failed to pay, Munawar Khan would 
march against him with his troops. Muham¬ 
mad ’All Khan said that they were at liberty to 
attack him, and gave a letter to that effect. 
They are therefore about to return. Instead of 
sending back Ibrahim ’Ali Khan, Muhammad 
’Ali Khan has written that Salabat Jang is 
mistaken about the English and that he does 
not know what to do as the English who have 
spent large sums on raising foot and soldiers and 
buying powder, are complaining that Salabat 
Jang has come to terms with the French before 
they could despatch their troops. 

A letter has been received saying that the 
killedar of Chetpattu has encamped outside 
with horse and military, and has brought two 
cannon out of the fort and is preparing ladders, 
that three or four guns have been sent there 
from Arcot, besides some Topasses and Portu¬ 
guese, and that ho is about to march against 
the fort of Wandiwash, whereon the people of 
these parts are flying in panic. I told the 
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Governor that although the killedar coulcl 
not create any troubles in his country, yet 
an order should be given for 300 sepoys to 
move thither in order to calm men’s minds. 

The Governor replied that he would give 

orders to-morrow. A 

I said that ho should not send back the 
Moghul who came from Salabat Jang. 

The Governor then gave mo the two French 
letters he had written, one to Salabat Jang, and 
the other to Kama Raja of Kolattanad about the 
latter’s request for a village, reading their 
contents to me and telling me to have the 
letter for Salabat Jang translated into Persian, 
and that for Rama Raja into Tamil. I received - 
them, and on my departure, gave Madananda 
Pandit the letter to be translated into Persian 
and went to the office in the flower-garden with 
the letter to be written to Rama Raja. 
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Sunday, November 1 }—When I went to the 
Fort this morning, [I heard] that Ayyan Sastri 
had informed M. Boyelleau yesterday that, 
when the killedar of Chetpattu entertained 
horse and men, and ordered two of the cannon 
mounted on the fort to bo brought down 
and ladders to be prepared, the people of 
the Wandiwash country had fled in panic. 
M. Boyelleau in reply told him to go with mo 
this morning to the Fort, when ho would speak 
to the Governor about the matter in strong 
terms. I went to the Fort accordingly. Ayyan 
Sastri and M. Boyelleau arrived, and the latter 
took us upstairs. I paid my respects to the 
Governor. M. Boyelleau related to the Gover¬ 
nor what Ayyan Sastri had said about the 
killedar of Chetpattu and the people’s fear, and 
requested him to send sepoys. The Governor 
replied that I had told him all this yesterday, 
when he had said that he would despatch 
sepoys, as the 18 months’ truce between the 
English and the French had elapsed, no ships 
had arrived and he had not heard anything 
about the English. M. Boyelleau said that he 
should write to the English. 

*th Arppi8i 9 Dhdthu, (sic.) The day of the week should be Monday 
and the Tamil date the 20th. 
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The Governor then asked Ayyan Sastri to 
deliver the 60,000 rupees’ worth of paddy that 
is in the Wandiwash country. M. Boyelleau 
said that, as Ayyan Sastri had to pay 1,20,000 
rupees by MargaM, 1 he should pay at least a 
lakh of rupees. As M. Boyelleau demanded a 
lakh, although the Governor had only said 
60,000 rupees was to be paid by the delivery of 
paddy, I explained to the Governor what 
Ayyan Sastri had said. Even then the Gov¬ 
ernor still demanded 60,000 rupees. I think 
Ayyan Sastri has induced Kandappan to tell 
the Governor that a lakh of kalams of kdr 
paddy is in Wandiwash, and that after the 
deduction of the cultivators’ share, the Gov¬ 
ernment share will realise 60,000 rupees. 

Then for an hour the Governor and 
M. Boyelleau walked up and down talking to¬ 
gether, so I waited. At last M. Boyelleau, 
having taken leave of the Governor, went to 
the sorting-godown and sent for me. On my 
arrival, he said that he had made me and the 
Governor talk together. I agreed. He then 
asked why I had not shown the accounts to 
the Governor. I replied, ‘ When M. Desvooux 
gave in his accounts, I was also told to bring 
mine ; but then he did not say anything to 
me about it. Tdranams have been tied in the 
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country ; how can I give accounts ? M. Boyel- 
leau replied, ‘ I told the Governor that the 
accounts were ready, and he asked me to bring 
them. So bring me the account which you 
showed me, so that I may show it to the 
Governor.’ I said that I had not taken a copy 
of it but that I would take one and give it 
him. ‘ Have you no copy? ’ he asked. I said 
I had not. ‘ If so,’ he said, ‘ you must take 
a copy to-day and give it to the Governor early 
to-morrow morning.’ I said, ‘ It cannot be 
ready to-day ; it will take at least two days.’ 
This made him angry, and he obstinately said 
that, as he had told the Governor the account 
was ready, I must get it copied to-day and 
bring it to-morrow morning. He then went 
home, but I waited there. When I heard that 
the Governor wanted me, I went upstairs. 
The Governor said, ‘You said that sepoys 
should bo sent to Wandiwash. I have written 


a letter to the European at Tandalai to send 
300 men to Wandiwash and to do as Ayyan 
Sastri desires, and another to the commandant 
of Utramallur, who, I am told, has been taking 
from the bazaar men 40 rupees a month apiece, 
telling him not to do so. Have them despatch¬ 
ed.’ I received them saying I would do so. 

The Governor then asked what presents 
should be given to the Iv61attan&d Xolastri 
Baja’s man. I said, a hundred rupees and four 
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yards of broadcloth. He agreed and gave 
an order to M. Bertrand for four yards 
of broadcloth and another to the Arumpp.tai 
for a hundred rupees, saying that, if I brought 
them to-morrow morning, the man would be 
despatched. 

Then he asked me if my accounts were 
ready. I said they were, and that I would 
bring them the day after to-morrow. ; Do so,’ 
he said. I took leave and went to the office in 
the flower-garden at eleven o’clock. 

Tuesday , November 2 }—I went to the Fort 
this morning. As to-day was like Mahdlaya- 
paJcsham day for Europeans, 2 the Governor and 
others, wearing black, went to the church in 
memory of the departed, and heard mass ; on 
their return, I paid my respects to the Gov¬ 
ernor who then went upstairs. M. Boyelleau 
asked by a sign if the accounts had been 
received. I signed back to him that they had 
been. When all had gone upstairs, I paid my 
respects to the Governor, and waited until 
M. Boyelleau came and asked for the account. 
I said I had it. He took it and placing it 
under his arm told me to come to the Gov¬ 
ernor. X said that he need not take in the 
account at once, because I had one in my hand 
and that we might go in when the Governor had 
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finished talking. M. Boyelleau, turning back, 
said that he would take the Governor aside as 
soon as I brought in the account. I replied 
that that would be unwise, that he should not 
be hasty, but should wait till the Governor 
had finished talking. Then he went away. 
Reflecting that as M. Boyelleau was very hasty, 
I should not stand about idly, I went aside and 
signed the accounts in all the necessary places. 
By this time he 1 had called me more than a 
dozen times to bring the accounts. When the 
Governor turned into his room after talking, 
M. Delarcho followed him to get the monthly 
pay sheet signed, and came out when that had 
been done ; and theu M. Boyelleau went in 
with me to the Governor, who asked if the 
account had come. I said I had brought it, 
and placed it before the Governor who 1 looked 
into it and said angrily, ‘ The accounts show 
the sums paid to the commandant, poligars 
and the Udaiyan during the troubles as paid 
to the Company. I cannot agree to this.’ 
M. Boyelleau replied, ‘The country revenues 
have been squandered among many—the poli¬ 
gars have not paid ; there were troubles with 
the English ; and the Europeans claimed 
money as sureties. Is Rangappan to find all 
this out of his own pocket ? Is that just ? ’ 
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The Governor replied angrily that a remission 
might he made. M. Boyelleau answered that 
justice required no less ; whereon the Gov¬ 
ernor in great anger declared that this was the 
first he had heard of the affair. M. Boyelleau 
asked me if the account had not been previ¬ 
ously given to the Governor. I replied in a 
low tone that it had, thinking that, as the 
Governor was so angry, it was not advisable 
to contradict him. The Governor said again 
that he knew nothing about it, and spoke to M. 
Boyelleau loudly and angrily. The latter 
also grew angry and went home without saying 
anything further. I also came out, but I could 
not go away as M. Boyelleau had done, because 
Kolattanad Baja’s man had to bo given pan 
supdri, four yards of broadcloth and the 100 
rupees which had been got ready. Shovtlv 
afterwards, the Governor himself called me. 
When I went in, his anger had abated ;. ho 
spoke cheerfully, and asked about sending for 
Kama Baja’s man. I said he might be sent for; 
and having called him, I gave him the four 
yards of broadcloth and 100 rupees with pan 
supdri and sent him away. 

He then asked about dismissing the Moghul 
from Salabat Jang. I said it might be done. 
He said the letter had been written and asked 
what should be given to him. I replied, 
‘When Salabat Jang’s presents were brought 
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before, 1,000 rupees, two pistols, a gun and two 
pieces of broadcloth were given. The present 
man has to go all the way to Aurangabad, so 
I think he may be given a piece of broadcloth 
and 400 rupees ; but you may do as you please.’ 
He did not reply but wrote an • order to 
M. Bertrand for a piece and another to 
M. Delarche for 400 rupees, and giving them 
to me said that I might get them to-morrow, 
and send him away early next morning. 

I then said, ‘ I am your slave, and have not 
written false accounts. To ascertain their 
truth, the councillors went to the several 
villages, made enquiries and have written 
accounts and brought them. If you become 
angry with me, how can I contradict you ? It 
is your duty to protect me, and mine not to 
forget your kindness. I will always behave so 
as to please you and not incur your displeasure. 
Again I am your slave, and it is your duty to 
protect me. ’ Thus I spoke mildly, appealing 
to his sympathy and seeking to make him 
understand the real facts. I then went to the 
office in the flower-garden at eleven o’clock. 

Wednesday, November 3 }—At seven o’clock 
this morning, I went to M. Boyelleau’s. Ho 
had just waked up and was sitting in a chair. 
When 1 had taken my seat, he asked why the 
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Governor had been so angry. I said I could 
not account for it. He said, ‘ I went with 
Ayyan Sastri the day before yesterday and 
talked to the Governor about the Wandiwash 
affair. When I asked him why the accounts 
of the country had not been settled, but un¬ 
wisely held over, he admitted that this was 
true, and said that though he had asked you 
to bring the accounts, you had not done so. I 
replied that you had them ready ; and that 
I had seen them and would tell you to bring 
them yesterday. He agreed, but yesterday on 
seeing them he grew angry. Why, I do not 
know.’ I replied, ‘ He did not dike my 
showing the account to you, and your going 
with me to explain it to him. This roused 
his anger and he told you he knew nothing 
about it. He certainly does know nothing, for 
he said nothing when in reply to my vakil 
whom I had sent to consult M. Maissin, and 
demand the Ariyalur and Udaiyarpalaiyam 
peslikash, the Udaivar said he had been for¬ 
bidden by Muhammad ’All Khan to pay it; 
but he wrote afterwards to M. Desvoeux, 
directing him to send guards to demand the 
money. Moreover when last year the account 
was given for the Tirumuttam affair, the 
amounts paid to the commandant and the 
sureties were entered therein, and I explained 
many details to him in answer to his questions. 
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You know tlie whole matter.’ M. Boyelleau 
then asked if I had sent by the ship 1 a copy of 
the account I had given him. ‘ Yes,’ I replied. 

‘ You have done a wise thing,’ he answered. 
‘ Now that he has got the account, I will not 
let him off easily, but speak to him about 
every item boldly.’ Thus he spoke plainly to 
me. I then took leave and went to M. du 
Bausset’s house. He came out to receive me, 
and embraced me ; and after ho had led me 
in, he said, ‘ I am a great man in Europe and 
M. Godehcu would not visit anybody’s house 
except mine. M. Dupleix did the same, and 
partook of a feast with me before he departed. 
They were so kind to me ; and you and I havo 
been friends these 25 years. I did my best in 
your affairs, but then we disagreed in the 
Cheyyur affair. Forget the past. Henceforth 
I will visit all in their houses, discuss affairs 
with them and get you large remissions.’ I 
replied, ‘ According to the account for Bhava 2 
and Yuva 3 , I have paid 20,000 rupees besides 
2,000 for perquisites—22,000 rupees in all. You 
had bettor say nothing of this and admit this 
22,000 rupees. I will remit what is due now 
and for the year I)hath u , besides paying my 
debts. You had better settle the accounts as 
you promised. I have not maintained any 


1 Probably to Europe to M. Godeheu. 
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separate accounts. Tlie commissaries went to 
the several villages, summoned people, took 
agreements from them, tied them up, and beat 
them, prevented them from talking with my 
men, and maintained accounts of the whole 
collections. I have not included a single item 
in order to swell the accounts. The amounts 
paid to the commandants, sureties and poli- 
gars must be taken into consideration in 
settling my accounts. There are yet three 
years unexpired 1 , and some allowance should 
be given for this also. As you promised to do 
so, you must give me a writing ratifying your 
promise.’ M. du Bausset said, ‘ I will get you 
remission accordingly and settle affairs accord¬ 
ing to your accounts. I will give you a 
written promise to this effect. After deducting 
what has been paid to you in ready money, 
give me a statement showing details of such 
payments and the amounts still due. I will 
keep it and settle everything according to 
your account.’ I replied that an examination 
of the accounts which the commissaries had 
brought would make everything clear. He 
answered that he wanted details so as to be 
able to explain everything when he visited 
the several houses, and that I should therefore 
give him a list of the amounts due. I said 
I would do so, and added that, if he sent 
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Periyanna Mudali in the evening, I 'would, talk 
the matter over with him and send a list. 

He then said, ‘ When the Governor proposed 
in council to give the Srirangam lease to the 
younger brother of Viraraghava Chetti of 
Tranquebar, I opposed it, because he is not 
truthful and honest like Viraraghava Chetti 
and is the only Company’s merchant who has 
ever been imprisoned in the Choultry. I 
explained that he was an untrustworthy rogue, 
and should not be appointed lessee, the more 
so as in the letter to Europe he 1 had mentioned 
Bali Chetti as the renter of Srirangam, though 
M. Flacourt was the real renter, of whose 
misappropriations I could get no information, 
in spite of my enquiries ; and therefore, I 
concluded, this man should not be made the 
lessee, but might hold a joint lease with Bali 
Chetti. The Governor knows nothing, for, 
whatever you speak about, you can never get 
an answer from him under three months. So 
how can affairs prosper? In an hour M. Dupleix 
would decide a thousand matters. That is 
the way to rule ; but the present Governor is 
very different. Whatever is said to him, he 
gives no reply, and he is ruining the Com¬ 
pany’s affairs. I have written to Europe about 
this. The Governor is appointed by the King 
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and the Councillors by the Company ; but the 
present Governor only succeeded by M. Gode- 
heu’s orders, and not by the authority of the 
King. So he is afraid that some one will come 
out as Governor. M. Dupleix’ letter from 
Europe shows that the King and his ministers, 
who are very well disposed towards him, have 
proposed to send him out as Governor ; but it 
was put off because of the proposed marriage 
of his elder brother’s son and Madame Dupleix’ 
daughter and because he wanted to wait till 
his health was better. Should there bo trouble 
here, M. Dupleix will come ; otherwise he will 
not.’ I listened to what he said and was silent, 
thinking it wiser not to reply ; then I took 
leave and went to the Fort. 

I went upstairs and paid my respects to the 
Governor who was talking to M. d’Auteuil. 
Having approached the Governor, I said, ‘ The 
Madras merchants have sent people here to 
buy silk yarn, as it is very dear and the English 
cannot get any. 1 They have sent word desiring 
you to obtain some for them.’—‘ Why should 
I do so ? ’ the Governor asked ; ‘ will they give 
me 40 per cent, commission ? ’ I said that he 
could not expect so much as that, but that 
they would allow 25 per cent, commission on 
the cost price and expenses. ‘ We can wait 
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till the ships arrive,’ he said. I replied that 
silk yarn was selling very high now, and that 
there would be a large profit on sending men 
by road to get it quickly. ‘ Then,’ he said, ‘ it 
must be got. Have you a sample ? ’ I said 
that I would ask and tell him, and came down. 

I then sent for the two pieces of broadcloth 
and 400 rupees, according to the Governor’s 
orders of yesterday, to be given to the Moghul 
from Salabat Jang. Madananda Pandit then 
came and asked if this was enough. I replied 
that that was the Governor’s desire and that 
we had nothing to do with it. He observed 
that it would be indecent to offer less than 
1,000 rupees. ‘ Then, you had better tell the 
Governor so,’ I said. Pie replied that if the 
matter could be postponed, ho would speak to 
the Governor and obtain his orders. So I put 
off the man’s despatch and went to the office 
in the flower-garden. 

Thursday , November 4 }—When I went to 
M. Guillard’s this morning, he said, ‘ When I 
went to the Governor, he asked if 1 had 
appointed people for my country; so I shall send 
one to Tirukkoyilur and another to Vriddha- 
clialam.’—‘ That is good,’ I replied, ‘ your orders 
are being obeyed there and no one olso’s. You 
appointed Contoir and nothing can be done 
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without him.’ He answered, ‘ I do not wash to 
undertake the responsibility like M. Desvoeux. 
I will appoint a man nominally to remain 
there, report the daily news, and inform me of 
the money remittances and any misappropria¬ 
tions of the collections. That is all.’ I replied 
that he might do anything he liked, as affairs 
were managed there according to his orders. 

He then asked if the cost of the establish, 
ment at Vriddhachalam was 13,000 rupees a 
year. I replied, ‘Under the Muhammadans, 
the country yielded a lakh and the expendi¬ 
ture was one-fourth of that; it has since been 
cut down, and you may do as you please.’ 

I then asked if he was going to Srirangam. 
He replied, ‘ I am not very well. I am suffer¬ 
ing from diarrhoea ; but if I do not go, nobody 
can manage the business there.’ I said, ‘ If 
you go, affairs here will bo upset. You are the 
only man here thoroughly acquainted with 
business, and if you go, how will affairs get 
on •? ’ He replied that, if he did not go, the 
Srirangam affair would be ruined, and asked 
me about the business of M. Legou who was 
owed over 7,000 rupees. I replied that M. 
Legou’s son had received 1,000 rupees and 300 
pagodas, or more than 2,000 rupees and that 
the balance should be paid. ‘ But how can it 
be provided ? ’ he asked. Thinking that the 
carriage and horse were worth 3,000 rupees, 
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I said that what he ordered should be carried 
out. He replied that, if a note were given on 
the country, he would get the amount. I re¬ 
plied, 1 The country is yours and you may do 
as you please.’—‘You had better go to the 
Governor,’ he answered, ‘ and I will be there 
too.’ I agreed and went to the Fort. 

There I found the Governor had not yet 
dressed or come out, so I talked to 
M. d’Auteuil and M. Lenoir, until the Governor 
appeared. All three paid our respects to him 
and he returned his compliments and walked 
up and down with M. d’Auteuil. 

M. Boyelleau then arrived with the account 
which ho had had prepared in the country and 
had been brought by a man who accompanied 
him. I turned to Guruvappa Chetti and said, 

‘ The day before yesterday the Governor spoke 
severely, and I explained the whole matter to 
M. Boyelleau yesterday. But he is still so 
foolish as to come to-day with tho accounts. 
See how severely the Governor eyes him. Find 
out if tho Villupuram inhabitants have come.’ 
M. Boyelleau then approached the Governor 
and paid his respects to him, and going aside 
walked to and fro while the Governor talked 
with M. d’Auteuil. He was then told that the 
people of Villupuram were waiting downstairs. 
Again and again the Governor looked sarcasti¬ 
cally at M. Boyelleau, as I had pointed out to 
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Guruvappa Chetti. At last M. Boyelleau went 
up to the Governor ancl said that he had 
brought the accounts. The Governor went 
at once into his room with M. Boyelleau, 
who called me. So I went, and M. Boyelleau 
told the Governor that the Yillupuram 
accounts had been examined, and that the 
ryots were demanding 50 per cent, as their 
share, but that I had recommended only 
30 or 35, while Papayya Pillai had allowed 
40 and 45 per cent. The Governor asked me 
to explain. I replied, ‘ Papayya Pillai rented 
the land at 40 and 45 with a tafrik 1 of 25 per 
cent, which however he remitted owing to the 
troubles in the country. Under the Muham¬ 
madans, Anantayyan allowed only 30 and 35 
per cent .; so I wrote that these rates should be 
allowed. [At 50 per cent.] the izara beriz of 
the country would be fixed at only 80,000 
rupees instead of 1,50,000.’ Kandappan inter¬ 
posed and said, ‘ If the country were mountain¬ 
ous or forest, 40 and 45 would bo reasonable, 
but is not 30 per cent, enough for river-fed 
lands ?’ Thereon the Governor ordered the 
people to be sent for. On their arrival the 
Governor told them that he would allow them 

1 Iii revenue terminology, this may signify an additional assessment 
levied usually on cultivators who held an undue proportion of rent- 
free land. See Wilson’s Glossary , s.v. In the present instance how¬ 
ever the passage does not read as though this additional assessment 
were limited to particular landholders. 
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40 per cent. They replied that they should be 
allowed pannailckattu 1 besides their share of 40 
per cent. ‘ What is a pannailckattu ? ’ he asked. 
They answered that it was an allowance at 
the rate of 2 Icalams per hundred. M. Boy- 
elleau then proposed that they should be 
allowed a half-share, and when the Governor 
asked if 40 per cent, would not do, M. Boyelleau 
replied, ‘Even that is unnecessary. They 
may be beaten with rods.’ 2 The Governor was 
so angry at this that ho told the people he 
would settle their business himself, and that 
they might go. They went out and I accom¬ 
panied them, but M. Boyelleau remained 
talking to the Governor for another quartci of 
an hour. I do not know what passed between 
them ; but M. Boyelleau left the accounts 
with him and came out in a groat state of 
anger. The people also began to follow him ; 
but he said that they need not come to him, 
as he had washed his hands of the business 
and that, as the Governor would settle their 
affair, they had better go to him. He then 
went home. I went to the office in the flower- 
garden. 

At eleven o’clock I heard that Mudippir 
Viraraghu was lying unconscious at the point 
of death. I therefore visited his house. On 

1 i.e., an agreement to make a certain allowance to the cultivator. 
*Sc. into compliance. 
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seeing me, lie recovered consciousness a little, 
talked to me, gave me a golden spoon for 
Annaswami and requested me to take care of 
his parents. I promised to do so and then 
c ame home. I heard between half-past four 
and five in the evening, that Viraragliu reached 
the feet of God. I sent Tirumalai Pillai, with 
peons and harkaras, and the corpse was burnt 
at seven o’clock. 

I write below what I forgot to write above 
about the Villupuram people’s affair :—At the 
end the Governor asked mo about the mciniam 
to which Gopalanarayanappa Ayyan’s son 
laid claim. I replied that these people had 
obtained a sanad for a mdniam from Chanda 
Sahib, but had plundered the country and 
done much to assist the English. The 
Governor in anger at this ordered the people 
to go away. 

Friday , November 5 }—When I wont to the 
Port this morning, the Governor was upstairs 
in his room. I went up and found M. Lenoir 
there. The latter came to mo and said that I 
must arrange to got him the village which he 
had asked for. I replied, ‘ How can I order 
one to be given you when the country is no 
longer under my control ? I cannot give orders 
which I cannot enforce. How can I then 


1 24th Arjjpisi, Dhdthu . 








write as tilings are now ? ’ M. Lenoir said, 

‘ The country will never be taken from you, 
for M. Leyrit likes you too much ; besides no 
one can take it from you for five years ; but 
are you justified in showing in the Company’s 
accounts the 22,000 rupees due from M. du 
Bausset ? ’ I replied that I had done so because 
he was a councillor and his village affair had 
been settled before the Governor. ‘ Why did 
you include the sureties’ affairs and other 
items under which money is due to you ? ’ 
M. Lenoir continued ; ‘ when the Governor 
saw this, he said that he would have to answer 
for all those items. Can you do so ? ’—I an¬ 
swered, ‘ M. Godoheu gave me the country. 
Are not those who received office from me 
answerable to me just as I am answerable to 
M. Leyrit for the duties he entrusts to mo ? 
Besides the Governor ordered me to punish 
nobody but said that he would enquire into 
every matter that I reported to him. I and 
he 1 had to report every trifle to him so that 
no one respected my authority. Besides this 
the zamindars 2 enjoyed the country for a year 
and four months but without paying anything, 
and yet the Governor did not check thorn but 
only told mo to refund the money they had 
advanced, adding that I might manage the 


1 Sic. Ranga Pillai seems to mean himself and his agents, 
8 Apparently the sureties are meant. 
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country as I pleased. I agreed. Then he said 
that they complained that money was owing 
to them. I said that that could not be, but on 
the contrary, as they had appropriated large 
sums, they owed much. Instead of inquiring 
into the matter, the Governor listened to their 
words only and desired me to pay. I said I 
would, if he ordered me to. He gave the 
order and I paid them. When I told the 
Governor at the time the amounts paid to the 
commandants, he did not tell me not to pay. 
The commissaries explained the accounts to 
him and proved the truth of my statements. 
When I gave accounts of every item owed by 
everv individual, he did nothing instead of 
strictly demanding the money from them. 
Thus the money due to the Company from 
the country has been scattered among many. 
Either ho should fulfil his words and collect 
the money and credit it to the Company’s 
accounts, or leave the management to me so 
that I might collect all dues, punish defaulters, 
and pay in the money. He has done neither. 
Some country was lost owing to the English 
troubles ; and there were the losses owing to 
the commandants and sureties. So what can 
I do ? ’ M. Lenoir replied, ‘ What you say is 
true. He should allow you to manage the 
country as you please, collect money where it 
is duo, and punish people where necessary. 
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You will be in charge of the country and 
everything will be done as you desire.’ So 
saying he went into the Governor’s room and 
they both talked leisurely, walking up and 
down. As they did not come out, I went to 
the office in the flower-garden at ten o’clock. 

As M. Boyelleau sent for me this evening, 
I sent Bamanji Pandit in advance, and went 
myself at five o’clock. He said, ‘ I was asked 
to sign the accounts which he had procured 
by going into the country and inquiring 
from my renters into the arrears of the total 
demand. I agreed and signed. Why does 
he 1 grow so angry with me ? ’ 2 I replied that 
it was no use blaming him, for he was only 
venting his ahger against mo and that patience 
was best. He did not agree with me, and said, 
‘ I cannot bear his anger. I will go to him 
to-morrow morning, take back my account, 
and return it with this one and come away 
saying that it is correct.’ Thinking that he 
would not listen to my advice, I took leave 
and came home. 


Monday , November 8 *—When I went to 
the Fort this morning and paid my respects to 

1 the Governor. 

' 4 -U le passage seems corrupt. I suggest that we should read :— 
i was asked ” for 11 He said ‘I was askedso as to identify ihe 
man who had procured the accounts withM. Boyelleau. The concliul 
lng question alone, 1 think, can have been spoken by M. Boyelleau. 

*27th Arppixi, Dhathu, 










the Governor, he was upstairs. Afterwards, he, 
M. Guillard and M. Lenoir went into his room 
to confer. I went to the sorting-godown and, 
thinking that the Moghul from Salabat Jang 
need not he kept waiting any longer, hut be 
sent away to-day, I took him to the Governor 
with the broad-cloth and the rupees. M. Lenoir 
who was just leaving the Governor after his 
interview, called me and said, ‘ The Governor 
has appointed me chief commissary and 
given me the account you gave him. He has 
also directed me to examine the three accounts 
of the commissaries. You have written that 
the whole amount has been paid in. Is that 
so ? The Governor is pleased with you. The 
account shows how much has been paid in 
ready money. He told mo to examine all the 
collection accounts and the account show¬ 
ing the amounts paid to the sureties and 
commandants during the troubles, and bring 
together all doubtful items so that they may 
be° decided in Council. I am your man and 
you need not therefore be anxious. I replied 
with suitable compliments and went aside. 
M. Guillard met me, and having told me to 
send Ramanji Pandit to him, went away. 
Having sent Ramanji Pandit to M. Guillard’s 
house, I took him 1 to the Governor who gave 


* The Moghul. 
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him a piece of broad-cloth and 400 rupees, and 
his attendant 100 rupees and despatched him 
with the letter for Salabat Jang. 

The Governor then called me and said, ‘I 
have appointed M. Lenoir to examine your 
accounts and those of the commissaries. You 
must prove your accounts to his satisfac¬ 
tion.’ I replied, ‘ I will do so.. I am your man 
dependent on your favour, and I shall behave 
so as to deserve it.’ I then went to the office 
in the flower-garden. 

Ramanji Pandit came to me and reported 
as follows 1 When I went to M. Guillard and 
discussed matters with him he said, “ I told 
the Governor that although he had decided 
the Srirangam affair in favour of A iraraghava 
Chetti and signed the accounts, yet he had left 
the management of my country to Europeans 
who know nothing about it, and would pay 
nothing, whereas Rangappan was a respectable 
man whom three successive Governors had 
held in high esteem and for whom they 
had obtained presents even from Europe, and 
that he was sure to give great satisfaction. 
The Governor was kind, and in three days the 
country will undoubtedly be put in Ran- 
gappan’s possession, and he need not see 
M. Desvoeux at all. If the latter sends for 
him, you had better go alone. In two or three 
days, there will be a change. M. Eoyelleau 
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and the Governor do not agree, and the latter 
is very angry. Your affair had to be taken up 
in the middle of this, so there has been some 
delay ; but everything will he settled shortly. 
Tell Rangappan therefore that he need not bo 
anxious 

When I went to send the Moghul away, I 
heard that the Governor had decided to get 
500 maunds of silk,—two or three rasis 1 of 
Saidabad silk, two or three rcisis of Radantaga 2 
silk and two or three rdsis of Surat twisted 
silk—for the Madras merchants who are to pay 
him 25 per cent, commission, the cost price and 
expenses. A letter had been given to that 
effect. 

I hear that yesterday morning, the Gov¬ 
ernor and other Europeans who watched 
through a telescope the passage of Mercury by 
the Sun remarked that Mercury was black, 
and that, when asked why this was, replied 
that that was due to its passing by the Sun. 

Wednesday, November 10 *.—I could not go 
to the Fort this morning but remained at 
home, as I had diarrhoea. 

Melugiri Chetti came to me and reported 
that Ramayya Pillai (the Second’s dubasli) had 
told him of the conversation between the 
Governor and the Second yesterday as reported 

1 See Wilson’s Glossary s.v. 2 Probably R&dhanagar. 

s 20th Arppisi, Dhcithu. 
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to the dubash by the Second ;—‘ When the 
Second went to the Governor yesterday the 
latter said, “ M. Desvoeux has paid in 85,000 
rupees for the country in his possession, but 
M. Boyelleau only 25,000 for his, although the 
latter has more country than the former. I 
had said nothing. But though this was so, 
he 1 brought his accounts to me, said I might 
give his country also to M. Desvoeux and get 
money, and went away.” The Second replied, 
“ What have M. Boyelleau and M. Desvoeux to 
do with the country ? The country is Ran- 
gappan’s and we must settle his accounts, af tor 
deducting what he has paid. The council’s 
resolution was to send them to the country to 
examine the accounts and return. Did the 
council ask them to divide the country and 
enjoy it ? You do everything without con¬ 
sulting the council. I shall say to-morrow 
that I know nothing about it. I tell you 
plainly that I will have nothing to do with 
this business. The country belongs to the 
Muhammadans and these men have nothing 
to do with it. You bestow this man’s property 
on that man and that man’s property on this 
and you will be held responsible for every¬ 
thing. I have explained the whole case to 
you but you have done nothing, so I too have 


1 M. Boyelleau. 
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done nothing. But as you have now sum¬ 
moned me, I tell you that in money matters 
you must be very careful, for the country is 
troinff to ruin, and vou will be held respon- 
sihle. As for Rangappan, he tells me every¬ 
thing on the spot. I tell you all this because 
you ask my opinion ; but you are at liberty to 
do as you please’ Y Melugiri Chetti added that 
the Second had said that, as the Governor 
remained silent, he left him. 

Friday , November 12 —Owing to the severe 
rain from this morning and my attack of 
diarrhoea, I did not go out. 

Periyanna Mudali came to me and said, 
‘When M. dir Bausset went to the Second’s 
house on the 10th of November, there were 
present, the Second and M. Colle, the Bengal 
councillor. When they were all talking 
together, M. Lenoir came there and said that 
you had produced accounts for the past two 
years and paid in the balance of the izara 
amount, deducting certain items, the admis¬ 
sion of which is disputed. M. Lenoir then 
gave the account to M. Barthelemy saying 
that the Governor had told him to examine its 
accuracy. M. Barthelemy, he and M. Colle 
then examined the accounts and against his 
name 2 was entered 22,000 rupees. He said that 


1 Jfit Kcirttigai , DJuithu. 


2 M. du Bausset’s presumably. 
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he owed * you 22,000 rupees, adding that 
accounts must be settled between him and you 
about this item, and that you as izaradar 
should receive remission of the losses you 
have sustained by the troubles and want of 
rain. The Second and M. Colie agreed and said 
that some abatement should be allowed. On 
hearing their unanimous opinion, M. Lenoir 
said that he would communicate it to the 
Governor, and went away. A council will be 
held in three or four days. M. Boyelleau, 
M. Barthelemy, M. Delarche and M. La Serro are 
M. du Bausset’s friends, and M. Guillard and 
M. Lenoir are yours ; so though the Governor 
and M. Desvocux will be together, they 
can do nothing. If the Governor does not act 
properly, they will not keep quiet but write 
to Europe. When he departed, M. Godeheu 
made M. Leyrit the Governor of the town, and 
you Governor of the country. And as 
M. Godeheu appointed M. Leyrit to succeed 
him, the latter cannot take the country from 
you. Ho can only demand the rents. With¬ 
out consulting the others in the Srirangam 
affair, the Governor, M. Guillard, M. Desvocux, 
M. La Serre and M. Colle all signed the paper, 
but, when it reached the others, they refused 
to sign it because they did not approve of it. 
M. du Bausset asked me yesterday afternoon 
to tell you that you need not remain at home 
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as usual.’ Having reported this, Periyanna 
Mudali went away. 

Sunday , November 14 }—Of late I have 
been unwell, suffering from loss of appetite, 
weakness and lassitude; moreover I have 
had a pain above the hip, besides diarrhoea. 
Vaippur Sitarama Josier predicted a period 
of misfortune in the 48th year of my age, 
commencing at about half-past four on the 
80th October. However, there was no sign 
of misfortune till 1st November, but from 
the 2nd when the Governor began to get 
angry with me, my troubles have been increas¬ 
ing. Vaippur Subba Josier predicted that my 
troubles would last till the 1st December. 
Reflecting therefore that it was a time of 
misfortune for me, I stayed at home. 

Sunday, November 281 —Being unwell, I 
did not go to tho Fort this morning, but stayed 
at home. 

The Indien which set sail for Europe last 
month with the 160 Company’s bales, 40 bales 
from Mascareigne, and 30 or 40 bales of the 
councillors had orders to call at Mahe and 
take in red wood, 500 bags of cowries and 500 
bags of pepper. A letter which arrived last 
night from Mahe says that two English ships 


1 3rd Kdrttigai, Dhdthu. 
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have seized her oh the Mahe roads and taken 
her to Tellicherry. 1 I hear that for this reason 
a council was held on the councillors’ return 
from church. Mr. Lawrence reached Fort St. 
David with 300 soldiers from Madras on 
Thursday last. 

1 She was captured by the Company’s ship the Rev&nge , Captain 
William James. The Mah6 council offered ,to ransom her for bills 
drawn on the French Company, but the captors declined. The Indieu 
was a vessel of 650 tons, and carried 20 guns and 205 men. Deposi¬ 
tions regarding her capture are recorded in the Madras Public Conwlta- 
tioriB , May 3, 1757. 
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Wednesday , December . 1 —My ill-health kept 
me at home to-clay also. It was also raining. 

Gaudiva Pillai came to me with the follow¬ 
ing message from Bapu Rao. A\ hen 1 
went to the Governor early this morning, 

M. Desvoeux being sent for cheerfully went 
upstairs to the Governor’s room. They talked I 
about an hour, M. Desvoeux in a very low and 
the Governor in a loud voice. Your name was 
mentioned four or five times in the conver¬ 
sation. Never before had the Governor talked 
so loud and the whole building shook when he 
spoke. M. Desvoeux returned home looking 
very downcast.’ I think that, as to-day is 
pay-day, he is angry about the money from 
the country. 

I hear that M. Desvoeux delivered to 
M. [Le] Noir this morning 3,743 pagodas 
and 8,067 rupees on account of the country 
revenues, and that, when the Governor 
learnt this from M. [Le] Noir, he sent for 
M. Desvoeux and spoke angrily with him. 

Friday , December 10 }—I stayed at home 
this day owing to my sickness. 1 heai 
that M. Guillard went to the Governor early 


» 20th KArttigai, Dhathu. 
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this morning and said, * Though I sent a man 
with orders about the Tirukkoyilur affair, 
Contoir disregarded them and wrote lies to 
you, when you wrote to him asking him to 
send money. M. Aumont has been doing as 
he pleases. Is he justified in doing so ? ’ I 
hear that the Governor thereupon wrote to 
Contoir to send M. Aumont to Gingee. 1 

When M. Guillard had left the Governor, 
M. Boyelleau went and obtained his signature 
to an order on the Pondiehery mint for the 
exchange into Pondiehery rupees of the 25,000 
Arcot rupees issued to him (after paying 5,000 
Arcot rupees to Kandappa Mudali) out of the 
30,000 Arcot rupees which Kangipati Vira- 
ragliava Chetti obtained from a European 
as a loan on a bond for 30,000 Pondiehery 
rupees on account of the Srirangam affair. 
M. Desvoeux then went and talked to the 
Governor, after which he went and told 
M. Guillard that, when the Governor had 
ordered him to send people to Tirukkoyilur and 
Vriddhachalam, he had refused on the score 
of their friendship. M. Guillard asked 
M. Desvoeux why the country in his posses¬ 
sion had been transferred to him, adding 


1 Gingee was the “ penal ” station of the French. 

3 The Pondiehery rupee was somewhat better than the Arcot 
rupee. Ihe Madras Council in 1766 reckoned them 15/16 per cent. 
better. (Public Consultation 8, May 8, 1766, p. 213.) 
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angrily that he might send people if he 
pleased. Thereon M. Desvoeux went home. 

L . Monday , December 13 to Thursday , Decern- 
her 16 }—I did not go out these days owing to 
my ill-health and constipation, but I hear that, 
when Narayana Sastri and Ayyan Sastri were 
taken to M. Desvoeux on the 13th by Savan- 
rayan, M. Desvoeux told them to be ready 
with accounts ; they agreed and had them 
ready on the 16th and Anga Pillai of Chidam¬ 
baram has arrived. I also hear that, in 
expectation of war, batteries are being raised 
at Madras, houses are being pulled down, and 
all preparations are being made ; Munawar 
Klian is said to be crossing the passes with 
10 000 horse, and M. Bussy and others are 
coming by land. It is not known whether 
Muhammad ’All Khan has yet reached 
Trichinopoly. 

. Monday , December 20*—' To-day also I have 
not been well. I have not learnt what 
M. Desvoeux and Savariraya Pillai told the 
Governor about the country affair, or what 
the latter replied. But I write below what 1 
have heard These two men wrote to the 
amaldars of the country and sent guards and 
sepoys to fetch them. Ayyan Sastri of Wandi- 
wash, Naravana Sastri of Gingee, Muttu 


i 2„d Aiilrgali, Dhdlhu, to bth Mdryali, Dhdttu. 
s Oth Moryali , Dhdlhu, 
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Malla Reddi of Tindivanam, Muttu Venkata- 
rama Reddi of Karunguli, Anga Pillai of 
Chidambaram and the Bhuvanagiri n attars 
came. Ayyan Sastri and Narayana Sastri gave 
M. Desvoeux my letter telling them to deduct 
what was spent on presents .and contingencies 
from the amount collected and sent, and enter 
the balance in the accounts to be adjusted as 
part of the rent. They also stated what sums 
they had paid for presents and contingencies. 
I hear that the rest have been asked to give 
similar statements. I am not at all anxious 
about these items, because they have already 
been deducted at my request; and sometimes 
I have been paid on that account and some¬ 
times not. Moreover I have already given 
a signed account to M. Boyelleau of the 
amounts thus paid. So I do not mind 
their giving statements about this, for it is a 
matter well known to the Governor and the 
councillors. But M. Desvoeux, considering it 
a serious matter, mentioned it to the Governor 
£as an irregularity he had discovered, giving 
him my letter which he had obtained from 
Ayvan Sastri. The Governor kept it and 
asked him about the money. Thereon 
M. Desvoeux made the amaldars disburse. I 
hear that Ayyan Sastri offered 35,000 rupees — 
2.0,000 rupees to the Governor, 10,000 to 
M. Desvoeux, 4,000 to Savarirava Pillai and 
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1,000 to various other people. M. Desvoeux 
mentioned this to the Governor, who ordered 
in writing that Ayyan Sastri need not make 
good what was paid for presents and contin¬ 
gencies, but only the balance still due. I hear 
that this procedure will he adopted throughout 
the country, so that the Governor may get 
something for himself, and the rest may 
manage their business as they please. I am 
much surprised at all this. The collections 
in the country belong to the Company ; yet 
the Governor ordered sums to be paid to the 
officers when they demanded money for 
standing sureties ; and the commandants also 
have received money. This has led to tho 
decay of cultivation. When those matters 
were reported to the Governor, he did not ever 
trouble to enquire. In the sowing season itself 
he sent councillors into the country, thus 
causing great loss. They were then put in 
possession of the country, with M. Desvoeux in 
charge of the whole. To crown all, he has 
now remitted the balances. I have had 
nothing to do with all this. I received a 
receipt showing that M. Desvoeux had paid to¬ 
day to the Company on account of tho country 
revenue 1,400 odd Arni, Star, and Porto Novo 
pagodas and 17,000 odd rupees. 

I hear from Arcot that Muhammad ’All 
Khan has fasted for four days, ’ Abd-ul-wahab 
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Khan and Muhammad ’All Khan’s mother are 
dying, Muhammad ’Ali Khan has lost two 
sons and two daughters, half the English have 
died, 10,000 people have died at Arcot, Vellore 
and Lalapettai and as many are dying in those 
parts, of fever and small-pox, so that some are 
leaving their homes. 

Papayya Pillai who has been in custody, 
on learning that Kasi Tambiran has been 
ailing, set out to see him with his sons Alan- 
kara Pillai and another, a hoy, in a covered 
palankin and other marks of honour. Ho 
visited the Tambiran, offering him a nazar of 
five pagodas and receiving a shawl and a pair of 
cloths in return. Alankara Pillai also received 
a shawl and the other boy a laced upper 
cloth. When Kandappan the Governor’s 
dubash heard that P&payya Pillai had return¬ 
ed with presents, he grew jealous. Now when 
Tapavya Pillai’s cattle were formerly seized by 
the Company, Kandappan assisted him to 
recover them, for which service Papayya 
Pillai promised him some cattle ; but this pro¬ 
mise he did not keep, nor did he make any 
present in acknowledgment of other help he 
had received. Kandappan therefore could not 
bear to see him, though in custody, go out with 
honour in a palankin, with many persons 
attending on him. Moved by all this, Kan¬ 
dappan reported the matter to the Governoi 
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against Papayya Pillai. The Governor, in 
anger, asked the captain of the guard, the 
officers and their commandants, how a prisoner 
could be permitted to go out, and others freely 
admitted to see and speak with him ;*and then 
ordered them and the sepoys to: be shut up in 
the dungeon, and another officer with sepoys 
detailed to guard him with strict orders not to 
let him out of the gate or let people talk to 
him. Papayya Pillai let M. du Bausset at the 
Fort know of this, and the latter asked 
Kandappan if he could justify what he had 
done. Kandappan replied that though he had 
got Papayya Pillai’s cattle back, the other had 
not given him what ho had promised, nor had 
behaved properly in several other affairs ; and 
yet he had not reported these matters to the 
Governor, but that, when the Governor, 
having heard of this affair from others ques¬ 
tioned him about this, he had replied that it 
was true. Thereon, M. du Bausset sent for 
Papayya Pillai’s man and ordered him angrily 
to tell Papayya Pillai to give Kandappan 
what had been promised. 

Tuesday, December 21 }—When I was at 
home to-day, I heard that M. Lambert and 
M. Chaubourg* who were imprisoned in the 


1 10th Mdryali , Dh/ithiu 

u Not identified ; a conjectural transliteration. 







Fort on the 6th 1 for attempting to induce 
sepoys to desert with them to the north, were 
released to-day and M. Chaubourg given an 
appointment in the hospital, while M. Lambert 
has been directed to march to Srirangam with 
100 soldiers. Moreover the Governor is said to 
* have given Kandappa Mudali, his dubash, a 
palankin and a signet ring with an escort of 
15 sepoys and 15 peons, and ordered him to 
take Arumpatai Vinayaka Pillai’s man, and 
Kumaraswami (broker Nallatambi Mudali’s 
son;. Kandappa Mudali passed out of the 
Fort in Vin&yaka Pillai’s palankin with 
these people. No one has been informed of 
f ’ M. Lambert’s despatch to Srirangam with a 
hundred soldiers or of Kandappan’s departure 
with the Governor’s signet. I expect that 
they are going with the Governor’s orders to 
seize the property said to be lying in great 
store in Sriranganay aka’s temple at Srirangam 
and to bring it here. 

A Pandaram 3 who has been appointed in 
js place of Ambalathadi Ay van was taken in 
procession to-night along the streets in a 
palankin with his disciples, accompanied by 
100 torches, coloured lights, music, flags and 
umbrellas. 

1 Sic. Lambert was arrested on the night of August 31/September 
1 (Avani 19/20). See above, p. 1*8. 

3 See Hobson-Job ton, s.v, 

3G 
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[Thursday, December 25], 1 —When I was at 
home this morning, the elephant-keeper came 
and said that the legs of the elephant which 
was in rut and which therefore had not been 
taken out, had swollen, and that it should be 
led out and brought back again. The man 
made this same request four days ago when I 
told him that he might do so after the 25th 2 3 as 
by then my period of misfortune would be 
over. So when he reminded me of my order, 
I permitted him to do so. However, as he was 
driving the elephant along the streets and I 
heard that it was passing east of Muttiya Pil- 
lai’s house, I remembered that this elephant 
had killed a man and that the Governor had 
ordered it to bo shot. I was afraid therefore 
that if it passed by the Fort and the Governor 
saw it, he might order it to be shot lest it 
should do further mischief ; and so going out 
into the street, I sent people to take the 
elephant round by the west. Accordingly the 
driver brought his elephant into my street and 
drove him along it from east to west and from 
west to east. At last it was brought up from 
the western end and halted on the northern 

1 12th MArgali, Dhdtliu. The Madras transcript has Friday, 
December 14. The equivalent of the Tamil date is given in square 

brackets, but the references to the 14th below, which coincide with the 
astrologer’s prediction already mentioned (p. 272 supra), suggest that 
the date should really be 14th MArgali or December 25. 

3 See note above. 
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side by tlie Mission church. I told the driver 
angrily to take the elephant back and tie it 
U p. But it rushed at me ; I moved a few 
paces westwards ; but again it made a rush 
towards my house, and struck a pillar of the 
verandah, breaking many tiles. It was again 
driven from the east to west and back 
a crain, and then led to the place where it is 
usually tied up. Afterwards all the towns¬ 
people came to see me. I said to them, 

* gitarama Josier had predicted in Krodhanci 1 
that, on the 19th Arppisi \ in my 48th year 
a t about half-past four, there would begin 
for me a time of misfortune. Again his elder 
brother’s son Subba Josier, predicted that as 
Mangathayi Animal had died in Chittirai, I 
should not be in any danger and should live 
to be 96, that I would escape a danger in 
irp pisi, that my period of misfortune would 
extend from the 20th Arppisi to the 14th 
Marqali, but that the evil influence of Jupiter 
would then weaken. The evil influence of 
Saturn has been proved by the elephant, and, 
as was predicted, I have escaped danger. As 
it was a time of misfortune for me, every 
0 ue pilfered the money from the country 
instead of sending it to me ; moreover the 
harvest was bad ; and 1 fell into arrears to 
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the Company ; the Governor did not inquire 
into this hut entrusted the country manage¬ 
ment to M. Desvoeux, who, in turn, entrusted 
the management to Savariraya Pillai. All 
this ended in loss and there was not enough 
money for this year ( Dhdthu ). I thought that 
this was all; but then unexpectedly befell this 
danger from the elephant which I have just 
escaped.’ 

Afterwards a receipt was brought to me 
for 17,000 rupees said to have been paid 
to the Company by M. Desvoeux on the 12th 
on account of the country revenue, and I 
heard that, on the news of M. Desvoeux’ 
having attached Chinnapapasamudram and 
Perumukkal, M. du Bausset had gone to the 
Fort, and returned home. I hear that he 
summoned his writer and told him that he 
could not ascertain what Papayya Pillai had 
done with the accounts that ho had foolishly 
entrusted to him, but that it was no use 
mentioning the past and that they must find 
out what had become of the accounts, and 
keep the remaining accounts in a box, sealed 
with the seal which he had given for the 
purpose, and report what had been done. 

Annaswami had fever on the 12th 1 . He 
was made to fast and given a decoction four 




i,e 1 presume, the 12th M&rgali , or 23rd December. 
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times ; he was made to fast again to-day and 
given a decoction thrice. 

Sunday , December 26 . 1 —The news I heard 
to-day when I stayed at home :—When God 
wishes to bring ruin upon people, He sends 
famine, pestilence, plague and small-pox. I 
hear that many have died at Arcot, Vellore 
and Lalapettai, Wandiwash and other places, 
of plague and small-pox. People in the 
country are relating the following story to 
account for this A certain Goddess, cominfe 
from Kadanmai 2 , reached Arcot and appeared 
to men in dreams, declaring that she had 
come to devour the whole country, and would 
only depart if an elephant, 10 horses, 120 
pallas of cooked rice, 100 goats and 50 he- 
buffaloes, besides liquor and meat, were offered 
her as a sacrifice with worship ; the Muham¬ 
madans and English ridiculed this ; but as 
15,000 people—Europeans, Muhammadans, 
Pariahs and Hindustanis and other classes of 
people had died in Arcot alone, every one, 
even the Europeans, tied margosa leaves, 
offered Hour and cookod rice ; and there have 
been no subsequent deaths among those who 
made these offerings. 

1 loth Mdrgali , Dh&thu. 

* vi " a8 ° in A ™° 1 *■«•* - 
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Another story says that a certain Goddess 
set out from Mysore, accompanied by a lakh 
of horses, elephants and men, drums, dancing, 
music, torches, coloured lights, etc., in order to 
bathe in the sea. She was seen in Tiruvanna- 
malai and those parts, hanging from a tree by 
day like a bat, and at night encamping in a 
meadow after having slain many ; but the 
Gods of those places are said to be angry with 
this Goddess for intruding into their country. 
Many heads of horses and elephants were seen 
hanging from tamarind trees, and at sunrise 
pools of blood were seen on the ground. On 
hearing these strange stories, the Governor, 
councillors and others in the town have 
ordered margosa toranams to be tied in the 
several streets and leaves to be inserted on the 
eaves of houses. The Muhammadans and 
Europeans have done the same for their ele¬ 
phants and horses, and they even wear margosa 
leaves in their turbans. This is the talk in 
the town. 

I hear that M. Desvoeux and 8avariraya 
Pillai have appointed Ioannes and Poriyanna 
Muclali, izaradars of Chunampattu and 
Asuppur, respectively, and that Yillupuram is 
to be leased out to Bali Chetti and Bala/ji 
Pandit through M. Delarche ior|75,000 rupees. 
The Company’s beriz for Dhdthu is 1,85,000 
rupees for Yillupuram, but it has been decided 
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to rent it 1,10,000 rupees less, that is, for 75,000. 
In return for this, they have promised to pay 
10,000 rupees to M. Desvoeux and 5,000 to 
Savariraya Pillai. I am indeed astonished 
to learn this. 

Monday , December 27. l ~l write below the 
contents of Ayya FiUai’s letter from Villiya- 
nallur :— 

‘ With humble submission to Rajamanya 
Maharaja Raja Sri Avargal: At four o’clock 
this evening, Goddess Mariyamman' 2 appeared 
in human form in the Sundara "V inayakar 
temple south of Villiyanallur. I paid my 
respects to the Goddess who said, “ Of the five 
deities who set out, four have gone southwards 
and I have come here ; if within an hour I 
am given a silk cloth, with anklets and 
bracelets, a basket of flour and a village 3 , good ; 
but otherwise, I cannot say what will be the 
fate of this village.” Promising to give them, 
I led her to the Ammachiyar temple and 
«ave her a silk cloth 10 cubits long, saying, 
“ Bracelets and anklets cannot be had at once, 
so I will give their value in rupees.” She 
replied, “ Of what use are rupees to me ? 


1 16th Margali, Dhdthu. 

» The Goddess of small-pox and other evils. 

3 Kuppam , literally a fishing village. This demand seems so 
disproportioned to the others that a corruption of the text is probable. 
Perhaps we should read kumbhain , an offering. 
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Jewels I can wear, and, if they are not given, 

I shall depart.” I replied that they would take 
three days to make. “ I will remain till then,” 
she answered. I replied that I would give an 
order to the goldsmith. Be pleased therefore 
to instruct me in writing what I should do.’ 

I replied as follows‘ I received your 
letter to-day and was astonished at its con¬ 
tents. I had only heard that the Goddess had 
appeared in Arcot and those parts, in dreams 
and not in human form, as the Goddess 
has appeared to you. You and the rest 
are indeed favoured thus to see her and 
pay her your respects. Henceforward I must 
regard you as divine. Nevermore will you be 
born in human shape but become as the Gods 
themselves. It has been reported from Arcot 
that the Goddess has three breasts and two 
organs of generation, and that she said that 
she would depart if a man with two organs oi 
generation were brought to her. Make enqui¬ 
ries about this; if this bo the Goddess you 
havo seen, you must all be highly gifted 
people. If you will show her such a man, she 
will depart. I hear that you and the Villiya- 
nallur people are wise, therefore enquire and 

write ^ 

The Governor has returned from Olukarai 
and the Second is staying at his garden. 
There is no other news. 
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Tuesday, December 28 . 1 —At my house this 
morning at oleven o’clock two Germans came 
and said that the Governor had ordered the 
horses in my stables to be seized. I heard that 
when horses were demanded of Vinayaka 
Pillai 5 he gave only two lioises and a few 
fanams to the Europeans who came ; and 
when they came to my stables demanding 
mine, they had these two with them. I told 
them I would speak to the Governor about it 
and sent them away. I then sent Guruvappa 
Chetti and Muttu Chetti to speak to the 
Governor about it and obtain his orders ; but 
they returned in fear without having spoken 
to the Governor. Later on, at noon, ten Ger¬ 
mans came, seized the horses at my stables and 
house, and kept them in the Fort till evening. 
When the Governor had inspected them, he 
kept the horse that I bought for 1,200 rupees 
from Ivon or i Nayakkan, the Turaivur vakil ; 
i the carriage horse bought at auction 1)} 
M. Carvalho for 600 rupees, and that purchased 
for 1,000 rupees from Chinniya Nayakkan of 
Masulipatam, and returned the rest. I hoar 
that my horses and seven others—ten in all 
will be sent to Srirangam. 


1 17th Margali, Dhdthu . 
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Jewels I can wear, and, if they are not given, 

I shall depart.” I replied that they would take 
three days to make. “ I will remain till then,” 
she answered. I replied that I would give an 
order to the goldsmith. Be pleased therefore 
to instruct me in writing what I should do.’ 

jf 

I replied as follows :—‘ I received your 
letter to-day and was astonished at its con¬ 
tents. I had only heard that the Goddess had 
appeared in Arcot and those parts, in dreams 
and not in human form, as the Goddess 
has appeared to you. You and the rest 
are indeed favoured thus to see her and 
pay her your respects. Henceforward I must 
regard you as divine. Nevermore will you be • ' 
born in human shape but become as the Gods 
themselves. It has been reported from Arcot 
that the Goddess has three breasts and two 
organs of generation, and that she said that 
she would depart if a man with two organs of 
generation were brought to her. Make enqui¬ 
ries about this ; if this be the Goddess vou 
have seen, you must all be highly gifted 
people. If you will show her such a man, she 
will depart. I hear that you and the Villiya- 
nallur people are wise, therefore enquire and 
write.’ 

The Governor has returned from Olukarai 
and the Second is staying at his garden. 

There is no other news, wlti , , 
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Tuesday , December 28 . 1 —At my house this 
morning at eleven o’clock two Germans came 
ancl said that the Governor had ordered the 
horses in my stables to be seized. I heard that 
when horses were demanded of Vinayaka 
Pillai, he gave only two horses and a few 
fanams to the Europeans who came ; and 
when they came to my stables demanding 
mine, they had these two with them. I told 
them I would speak to the Governor about it 
and sent them away. I then sent Guruvappa 
Chetti and Muttu Chetti to speak to the 
Governor about it and obtain his orders ; but 
they returned in fear without having spoken 
to the Governor. Later on, at noon, ten Ger¬ 
mans came, seized the horses at my stables and 
house, and kept them in the Fort till evening. 
When the Governor had inspected them, he 
kept the horse that I bought for 1,200 rupees 
from Koneri Nayakkan, the Turaivur vakil ; 
the carriage horse bought at auction by 
M. Carvalho for 600 rupees, and that purchased 
for 1,000 rupees from Chinniya Nayakkan of 
Masulipatam, and returned the rest. I hear 
that my horses and seven others—ten in all— 
will be sent to Srirangam. 

° 0 


i 7 


1 17 th MdrgaU , Dhathu. 
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Wednesday , December 29 . 1 —The news at my 
house to-day was as follows :—Annaswami 
has had small-pox these five days and to-day 
the pocks were heavy and full of matter. I 
received a letter from Villiyanallur about the 
appearance of Goddess Mariyamman there, 
and I replied to it. T hear that a Eeddi’s son 

A 

of Evambalam has been these two days in 
Villiyanallur, saying that he is God Venkata- 
clialapati 2 ; hearing this, a European in 
Villiyanallur sent a peon to lead the man 
possessed of Mariyamman beyond the river in 
Villiyanallur, but to seize and bring to him 
the man possessed of God Venkatachalapati. 
The latter is said to have fled, and the former 
who was taken across the river declared before 
going that she had visited Wandiwash (where 
the servant-maid of a Eeddi has had an attack 
of small-pox). 

At seven o’clock to-night, M. Dulaurens’ 
son-in-law 3 sent word through his dubash that 
the Governor had received a communication 
about my affair, which he had discussed with 
M. Saubinet who had informed him ; that 
the contents (they say) will be revealed in 

1 18 th M&rgalif Dhdthu. 

2 The deity worshipped at Tirupati. 

3 In 1746 Marie-Franpoise Dulaurens manned Jean-Baptiste 
BartluSlemy described as aged 30 and son of Edmond Barthdlemy, of 
Paris. I conjecture he was a relative of the councillor of that name, 
and that RangaPillai describes him thus for the sake of distinguishing 
the two. 
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two or three days, and, if I promised not to 
manage affairs as formerly by M. Boyelleau, 
M. Barthelemy and M. du Bausset, but through 
him, he would inform me of the contents, have 
the affair settled, and manage it under me ; 
[the dubash said] that he knew nothing more 
about it. I said I would promise as desired, 
and asked the dubash to find out more about it 
and tell me. I have thought over this, but 
cannot come to any definite opinion about it. 

Friday , December 31. 1 —To-day also I had to 
keep the house. 

I hear that, when M. Guillard sent for 
Bamanji Pandit and asked him why Muhi-ud- 
din Sahib had been sent away without his 
permission, Bamanji Pandit replied that he 
had been sent away because M. Aumont had 
dismissed every one ; that, when he departed, 
he said his wife was unwell and declared in 
writing that he would return in a week’s time 
and do as promised. I hear that because this 
man was sent away without [M. Guillard’s] 
knowledge, [Bamanji Pandit] has been ordered 
into custody in the Nayinar’s house. When I 
sent Bapu Bao to ask M. Guillard about the 
matter, I learnt that he was in custody for not 
having given in his accounts. I conclude that 
all this has been done on the words of the 
dubash. 


1 20 th Mdr gall, Dhdthu. 
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JANUARY 1757. 

Sim day, January A 1 —I heard when I was 
in my house that, when Savariraya Pillai took 
the amaldars to visit M. Desvoeux with nazars, 
Ayyan Sastri spoke words of compliment to 
M. Desvoeux, adding that Savariraya Pillai 
had to walk, as he had not heen given a 
palankin, and requesting orders for it. But 
M. Desvoeux only nodded his head and 
arranged for the nazars to be given to the 
Governor by the amaldars during their visit. 
It was decided that 470 pagodas should be 
given at the rate of 25 pagodas a lakh, and that 
that amount must be got ready. 

I hear that M. Desvoeux sent a note to¬ 
night requesting the Governor to visit his 
house. On reading the note, the Governor 
went to M. Desvoeux’ house, where the amai- 
dars gave nazars and paid him their respects, 
but when the pagodas were counted, there 
were only 461 pagodas instead of 470. 

Ayyan Sastri told the Governor at 
M. Desvoeux’ house that he had had experience 
of managing the country under the Muham¬ 
madans and Marathas, and that he perceived 
Desvoeux Sahib’s management to bo better 
than theirs, for he knew all the secrets of the 


3 22nd Afargali, Dhdthu. 
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country and examined the accounts without 
detriment either to the amaldars or cultivators, 
and with regard for the Company’s revenue, 
and that he had not taken up the lease for the 
sake of whatever profit and mciniam , etc., 
could be got, but only in order to have some 
concern with cultivation, that as he had eaten 
the Company’s bread, he would see it suffered 
no loss, and that therefore he would pay the 
Company, only reserving enough for mainte¬ 
nance and the expenses. I hear that the 
Governor was overjoyed at this. 

I also hear that Savariraya Pillai and the 
amaldars gave M. Desvoeux an account for 
Dhatha 1 of the hertz and perquisites for the 
country amounting to 27 or 28 lakhs with 
details for each pargannah to be submitted to 
the Governor and that the amaldars have been 
given the option to remit the arrears for Bhava 4 
and Yuva 3 as they please on their agreeing to 
aive nazars to the Governor, M. Desvoeux, 
Savariraya Pillai, Tandavarava Pillai and 
Savariraya Pillai’s younger brother. 

Monday, January 3 .*—This morning I sent 
Guruvappa Chetti to dubasli Kandappa Mudali 
to inform him that I had sent word to the 
Company’s merchants and mphdnditdrs to 
come on Wednesday the 5th to pay their New 


1 1756-57. £ 1754-55. 3 1755-56. 

4 23rd MArgali, Dhdthiu 
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Year’s visit to the Governor, and that as my 
health was now better, I also would visit the 
Governor to-morrow or the day after. Guru- 
vappa Chetti carried this message accordingly 
to the dubash who took him to the Governor 
and informed him of it. Guruvappa Chetti, 
on his return, said that the Governor had 
replied joyously that it might be done. 

I sent for the Nayinar, head-peon, and told 
him according to custom to tell the towns¬ 
people and those of the bound-villages to be 
ready on the night of Tuesday. I sent word 
also to the Company’s merchants, and sent 
Guntur Ramajula Chetti to tell the Villiya- 
nallur people to come. 

I hear that M. Desvoeux paid the Company 
2,790 rupees and 5,130 pagodas to-day. 

I also hoard at seven o’clock to-night that 
messengers delivered letters from Mahe to the 
Governor and that two Portuguese ships had 
arrived from Mahe with Europe letters, on the 
delivery of which the Governor had visited 
M. Desvoeux’ house. >, 

Subbaraya Pillai, the lessee of Vriddha- 
ehalarn, visitod M. Guillard with a nazar of 
60 rupees for the Now Year. I hear that 
M. Guillard took Subbaraya Pillai to visit the 
Governor with a nazar of 111 rupees. 

I hear that, when Ayyan Sastri left his 
place, he took a vow to feed 1,000 Brahmans 
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at Villiyanallur, at a cost of 100 pagodas, to 
o-ive jewels to Kokilambal 1 worth 100 pago¬ 
das, and to his wife worth 500 pagodas, if 
his affairs here prospered as he wished. As his 
affairs have turned out well, he has set out for 
Villiyanallur a day in advance to prepare 
for the feeding of the thousand Brahmans at 
Mysore Venkatanaranappa Ayyan’s house. 

Wednesday , January 12 . 2 —I went to the 
Fort this morning, visited the Governor, stayed 
upstairs with him till ton o’clock, then went 
to the' office in the flower-garden, and came 
home at noon. 

Afterwards M. Boyelleau sent me the 
following message about his conversation with 
tho Governor on November 7 when the 
management of the country was taken away. 
The message was as follows :—‘ I told the 
Governor that, when M. Godeheu arrived, he 
learnt of the injustice done in the town 
under the government of M. Dupleix and the 
behaviour of the councillors, officers and other 
Europeans in the country management, and, 
after making proper enquiries, lie decided to 
give the management to M. Delarchc, and the 
lease to Rangappa Mudali. The rent was 
raised by 1| lakhs of rupees, and all but the 
European officials were ordered to render dail} 

1 The Goddess of the Villiyanallur temple. 

2 3rd Tai , Dhdthv. 
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accounts to you, reporting the news to you and 
obeying your orders. Thus you were given all 
authority to punish and protect. Besides this 
he appointed you Governor and me to the 
careful and proper management of the country. 
Should any difficulties arise in the course of 
management, I was to report them to the 
council and abide by its decision. I have the 
order with me, so I can speak to him and 
before the Council as responsible for the effi¬ 
cient management of the country. I said that 
though I had given in all accounts, he might 
rest assured that I would manage the country 
and represent matters before the council. He 
then asked me if the Company only paid me 
for transacting your business and remaining 
here and I replied that it rested on the same 
authority as that by which M. Godeheu had 
appointed him Governor 'and that therefore I 
would enquire into and manage affairs. 1 
then came away.’ 

I sent answer to M. Boyelleau by the dubasli 
that the Governor had resented his mentioning 
M. Godehou’s order and told me angrily, when 
I went to pay him my respects for the New 
Year, that I had given in false accounts ; that 
I had replied that I had neither deceived him 
nor given false accounts ; but that I had taken 


1 i.e., the Governor, 









the lease from the Company and paid in the 
rent ; that I had given him an account of 
the amounts paid to he adjusted in the accounts 
in the names of the several persons ; that the 
renters were responsible for any mistakes, and 
not I ; that I had till then behaved to the 
satisfaction of every Governor and not other¬ 
wise ; that I would endeavour to do the same 
in future ; that I had only incurred his dis¬ 
pleasure owing to my evil stars ; and that I 
was waiting for his favour ; but that ho had 
replied angrily that his favour was of no 
use to me as I had every one except him 
on my side. 

M. Guillard’s dubash came to me and said 
that M. Guillard wanted to see me at his house 
this evening and that he would be waiting for 
me. I sent back word that I could not go to 
him this evening but would call to-morrow 
morning. 

M. Boyelleau’s dubash came to me to-niglit 
and said, ‘ When I reported to M. Boyelloau 
what you had told me, he observed that you 
need not be anxious about the Governor’s 
words, for though he 1 had spoken thus, he had 
told the Governor personally and had sent word 
to him by M. Lenoir three or four times that ho 
would certainly talk fully to the Governor if 
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there was any reference to the affairs of the 
country, and that though such words might 
have angered him, he could not do anything, 
for, in 20 days, ships would arrive with letters 
and presents from the Company and ministers, 
giving him 1 as much authority as M. Godeheu . y 
had given him or even more, when he would 
be all powerful in the town, and that he 
thought that orders would be received about 
my affair, so that I should wait patiently for 
20 days until he should have become all 
powerful in the town.' He also spoke about 
other matters. 

Thursday, January 13 . 2 —When I went to . ^ 
M. Guillard’s house this morning, he said, ‘ I 
have received a letter from Tirukkoyilur say¬ 
ing that Contoir lent you 25,000 rupees. What 
is this ? ’ I replied, ‘ I do not know him nor 
have I borrowed anything from him. I gave 
the lease to Abu Muhammad with Tiruchelva- 
raya Mudali as surety. This is all I know. 

I repeat that I have borrowed nothing from 
him and that I do not know him.’ — ‘ But 
that is what he has written,’ he replied. 

I then asked why he had imprisoned 
Ramanji Pandit. He replied, ‘ I sent a peon 
to Tirukkoyilur to bring Muhi-ud-din Sahib, 
and then had him imprisoned in the Navinar’s 
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1 Le., M. Boyelleau. 


2 4th Tai, Dhdthu . 
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house. But Ramanji Pandit sent a note with¬ 
out telling me, released him and sent him 
away to his place. That is why I sent for and 
imprisoned him.’ I replied, ‘ I am not going 
to discuss this matter with you now. When 
the proper time comes, a decision will he given 
according to the proofs you bring.’ Thereon 
M. Guillard said that he had Ramanji Pandit’s 
note ordering the man’s release. ‘ Of what use 
is that ? ’ I replied. ‘ Formerly people who 
wished to go out took passes from me. After 
Papayya Pillai received the management, that 
ceased ; and since the management was given 
to me, I have ordered Ramanji Pandit and the 
Nciyinfiir to give passes to officials who wished 
to go out. Ramanji Pandit acted accordingly; 
and on the strength of his pass, you have 
imprisoned him. "We will talk of it later. 
Aumont, who is at Tirukltoyilur, has driven 
away several people from that place. Before 
Mulii-ud-din Sahib went away, he visited mo 
to take my leave, as in the meantime he had 
received news of his wife’s illness, and ho 
wanted permission to go and return. I re¬ 
ceived a note from him promising to return in 
8 days and sent him away. This is all that 
has taken place. Your people did not obstruct 
him or bring him or imprison him in the 
Nayinar’s house. But you have done so.’ Ho 
replied that he would enquire into it. I 
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replied that he might make any enquiries he 
pleased and that I would discuss the matter 
at the proper time. He continued, ‘ This affair 
breaks my head. I shall tell the Governor 
that I do not want the appointment, and give 
it up.’ He talked about other matters for 
half an hour. I took leave and went to my 
office in the flower-garden. 





FEBRUARY 1757. 

Tuesday , February 1 }—1 went to the Fort 
this morning, as the Governor was going to 
inspect the troops on parade, and I paid my 
respects to him along with the Company’s 
merchants. He just glanced at us and passed 
on. He looked dejected. We discussed this, 
and went to the sorting-godown. I reflected 
that two messengers had come last night, one 
from Surat and the other from Salabat Jang. 
The Surat messenger’s letter, I hear, said that 
letters had come from Europe saying that the 
French had seized two large and strongly 
fortified towns possessed by the English in 
Europe—Port Mahon and another, so that 
the Governor was very joyous last night. 
But to-day he looked dejected. "W liy ? Per¬ 
haps his private news is not encouraging. 
Afterwards Madame Boyelleau’s son came and 
said, ‘The Surat messenger brought letter 
from Europe last night from M. Boyelloau s 
brothers and his brother-in-law saying that 
M. Godeheu is very well-disposed towards 
M. Boyelleau, that M. Godeheu is very 
healthy and his words are much regarded 


1 23rd Tat , Dhdtku. 
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by the Company j that he is daily speaking of 
M. Boyelleau in high terms to the Company, 
and that therefore yon will be yet mote 
prosperous. M. Godeheu has also written a 
letter to M. Boyelleau, but I do not know its 
contents. If you will speak with him, he will 
tell you everything. Six ships sailed from 
Europe last May, but I do not know where 
they may be, owing to the troubles ; nor can I 
say how many more ships have set sail. 1 
reflected’ that everything would be known on 
the arrival of the ships. 

For the last four days, an English sloop 
has been hovering about from east to west, 
from north to south and back again. I 
think that it has been sent to carry news to 
the English who may have heard that ships 
are nearing Pondichery. 

I also hear that, when Manajiya Pillai of 
Tanjore marched to attack the Ivilanolli fort, 
the Tondimnn’s troops blew up the fort by 
firing a powder-mine, thus destroying many 
lives. 

1 received the Company’s receipt for the 
following sums paid by M. Guillard for Tiruk- 
koyilur, Vriddhachalam, &c., countries : 

Star pagodas. 1,772 

Vattci pagodas . 3 

Porto Novo pagodas ... H 

5,063 [rupees], 9 fanams and 24 cash. 
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Wednesday, February 2} —This morning’ I 
was invited to attend the fixing of the pandal 
post for the marriage at Sathiyanatha Pillai’s 
house, so I went thither, and thence to the 
office in the flower-garden. 

Yesterday afternoon M. Boyelleau sent the 
following message to me by his dubasli 
Muttappan :—‘ I have received by an English 
friend at Madras a letter from M. Godeheu 
in Europe dated May corresponding to 
Vaigasi, saying that, when the ship on which 
M. Godeheu embarked at Pondichery, a Bengal 
ship and a Mascareigne ship—4 ships in all 2 — 
approached European waters in the year Yuva 
and month Arppisi *, a Swiss captain informed 
the captains that a squadron of 12 English 
ships were engaged in attacking the French, so 
they put out to sea and reached the harbour 
safely on May 17. Also six ships which set 
sail had to return knowing they could not 
resist the English ships which were lying on 
their route. I am very glad of this because 
M. Dosvoeux on reaching Europe will be able 
to inform M. Godeheu and the Company what 
has happened here ; besides which they will 
be fully informed by my letters. The coming 
ships will bring definite news of M. Godelieu’s 

1 Hth Tai, Dh&thu. 

2 Sic. Probably two ships were despatched from Pondichery. 

3 Octobei-November 1756, 
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displeasure with the Governor for not having 
carried out the instructions left behind at 
his departure. I am a councillor and yet he 
makes a wry face at me. As the matter of 
perquisites and contingencies has been already 
decided by the Council, their records will be 
of no avail to him in the matter. On hearing 
this message from M. Boyelleau, I asked the 
dubash to tell M. Boyelleau that orders had 
been given to enter the perquisites and 
contingencies in the accounts separate from 
the amounts paid for the izara, but that it 
had not been done in the old accounts and 
that those items have been included in the 
new lease drawn up for this year. 

I hear that, as the amaldars have been 
delaying the despatch of money on the plea 
of the disturbances raised by [the Goddess] 
Mariyamman, 50 guards with 30 Christian 
peons and catechists were sent yesterday to 
Villupuram and other places to seize men and 
give 50 stripes to those who say that they are 
possessed, and convert them into Christians. 

Thursday, February JO. 1 —As to-day I was 
costive through indigestion, I stayed at home, 
fasted till evening and then took a diet. 
Nayinar the head-peon came and said, ‘ South 
of Kunimedu and north of Pudupettai, a dead 


3rd Mdaiy Dh&thu. 
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fish, has been driven ashore. It is 160 feet 
long, 16 feet wide and 25 feet high. Its outer 
skin is like palmyra bark ; below the ear there 
are 100 or 120 pendant pieces like this one. 
The ear is as black and thick as that of an 
elephant and about one cubit broad, and 1| 
cubits long ; the black hairs on it are like steel 
rods about a cubit long and as stout as lentil 
pods, and smell horribly when burnt. In the 
middle of the fish’s back is a growth as 
high as a man and like the elephant’s trunk. 
Thousands of fishes as big as elephants and 
horses are swarming round to eat it. I asked 
the Pattanavars 1 to go near in a boat, but they 
refused, saying that the fishes devouring it 
would dash against the boat and seize it, and 
perhaps kill them. My entreaties wore of 
no avail. The stench is unbearable. The 
Governor ordered it to bo brought in by means 
of ship’s ropes and catamarans, but I have to 
say that a mountain may be brought more 
easily than this object. The fishes allow no 
one to approach it but kill them.’ About 
three-fourths of the townspeople—Europeans, 
Muhammadans, Lubbais, Pariahs, Sudras and 
others—have gone to see it. All say that they 
have never seen such a thing before. In 

1 East-Coast fishermen. See Thurston’s Castes ami Tribes , Vol, VI, 
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M. Dupleix’ time, in the year Prabhava, 1 a fish 
80 feet long and 5 feet high was driven ashore 
north of the Pondichery fort, and in conse¬ 
quence, the English surrounded the town in 
Vibhava , 2 and then there were troubles which 
ended in the death of Anwar-ud-din Ivhan 
and Salabat Jang and many others. As a > 
stranger creature has now been seen, I do 
not know what strange things are going to 
happen. 

Wednesday, February 16 .*—I went to the 
Port this morning. The Second had a boil on 
the leg and did not come, but the rest were 
sorting cloth in the sorting-godown. When I 
was there with them, I heard the following 
nows :—Packer Lakshmana Maistry procured 
a loan of 2,000 rupees for the Ariyankuppam 
busipress and subsequently got possession of 
the village. The inhabitants not liking this, 
complained to the Governor who summoned 
the Maistry and directed him to quit the 
village and return the bond. The Maistry 
replied that he had left the bond w r ith the 
people who had lent the money ; so ho was 
ordered to produce it or be imprisoned in the 
Choultry. Ho was accordingly taken there. 

On hearing this, M. Cornet and M. Lenoir 
remarked in anger that the Governor must 


1 1747-48, 


s 1748-49. 
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have gone mad to seize and imprison packers 
like this to the hindrance of the packing, that 
he must have done this by Kandan’s words, 
that he had ruined the country and put the 
Company to ruinous loss, and that Ivandan s 
injustice was indescribable. They then both 
went to the Governor and talked to him 
about it. The latter in reply only ordered the 
Maistry to be kept at the packing place at the 


Fort. 

M. Guillard’s Ramachandra Rao then came 

and said, 4 The commandant at Yriddhachalam 

was kept within proper bounds till now as 
M. Guillard had arranged. But now, though 
permission had been tirst given to take the 
God in procession, the commandant ordered 
peons to use force, when the God was taken into 
the streets ; whereon the people threw down 
the God and fled ; dancing-girls were ravished, 
natt&rs and cultivators seized, fined, and shut 
up in the temple ; and when they agreed to 
pay the fine and were released, they too fled, 
so that their women and children have been 
seized and shut up in the Fort; and the 
ndttars who were seized and have been kept 
under guard, are being sent here, according to 
orders, but are not being supplied with food 
by the way and have reached Villiyanallur. 
Amaldar Srinivasa Rao who was sent to settle 
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the affair is in custody.’ Thus much injustice 
is being done in the country. 

The news to-day is that when Ayyan Sastri 
was about to send money from Wandiwash, 
the Goddess Mariyamman said that she was 
going to rule for nine years, and that there¬ 
fore the money should be given to her instead 
of to the ruler. Thereupon Ayyan Sastri kept 
quiet. But when the peon who had gone was 
about to take the money that was ready tied 
up, he bled at the nose and mouth. He 
therefore wrote to Savariraya Pillai. Savari¬ 
raya Pillai’s younger brother proposed to defy 
the Goddess and send guards for the money ; 
but this idea brought a severe dysentery on him 
and he suffered very much, until Savariraya 
Pillai prayed telling his Padre that, if his 
brother were cured, he would give 1,000 rupees, 
and tied up a certain amount for it, and 
immediately ho became better. 

This is what I have heard of the strange 
sight seen in Mailam:—When all were worship¬ 
ping the God and witnessing the ceremonies, 
four Tteddis who were possessed of the Goddess 
said that the offerings to her must not be 
distributed but stored in a room, and that all 
must give her money when they witnessed the 
ceremonies till dawn ; that, as she had been 
beaten in Pondichery she would not go there, 
but send two bronze cars with steel axles and 








2,000 Rakshasas, that she had come to rulo 
the country for nine years, and had ordered 
the crops to be harvested in certain places 
on condition that half the produce should be 
given to the cultivators, and the other half 
left on the threshing floor. Slid has given 
60 pagodas to a bachelor for his marriage, and 
has appeared to several persons surrounded by 
the four kinds of troops—elephants, horse, 
etc., torches and colourod lights ; those who 
commit mistakes or blaspheme her, vomit 
blood and die. A Reddi who blasphemed her 
saw all his cattle lying as if dead whore they 
were tied up, but straightway he prayed, 
whereon she ordered turmeric and cliunam to 
be mixed and sprinkled on the cattle, and all 
the cattle revived and stood up. I have heard 
several other like stories. 

Tuesday, February 22 }—It was raining this 
morning, so I did not go to the Fort, but stayed 
at home. 

At mid-day Ramayya Pillai came 
to mv house and said, ‘ Letters have boon 
received from the Company ordering the 
bonds to bo examined and the sums owed by 
M. Dupleix to several people here ascertained 
and written out. So the Company’s merchants 
and others are bringing their bonds and 
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writing accounts. You have two bonds for 
34,500 rupees which Chanda Sahib and Raza 
Sahib executed in the name of Arumpatai 
Muttayya Pillai who accompanied the detach¬ 
ment to Ambur and Yaniyambadi. The 
Second has asked me to tell you to bring the 
bonds to bo sent to Europe.’ I said I would 
send them and, taking the two bonds, I gave 
them to Melugiri Chetti and sent him with 
Solaiyappan to the kazi to take copies of them 
and bring them with the kazi’s seal. They 
went accordingly and brought me back the 
bonds with the two copies. I gave the copies 
to Melugiri Chetti to bo given to Ramayya 
Pillai. At seven o’clock to-night Melugiri 
Chetti and Seslio Pandit (Madhava Rao’s 
vakil) came to me, with the two copies and 
said, ‘ AVc learn that the Governor had the two 
copies read to him by Madananda Pandit who, 
on reading them, said they were only copies. 
Thereon the Governor ordered the originals to 
be brought. R&mayya Pillai wanted us to 
bring the originals to him to be shown to the 
Governor and returned.’ I replied, ‘ Is it the 
custom to show the original ? That is why I 
sent copies with the kfizi’s seal. I think 
Ramayya Pillai has sent for them at the 
instance of Yin ay aka Pillai, and I therefore 
perceive the designs of Ramayya Pillai and 
Yinayaka Pillai. Rut as you both ask me, I 
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will give them. Show them to the Governor 
yourselves as Ramayya Pillai has said, a ter 
obtaining from him a note declaring a e 
will send hack the originals after the Govcrnoi 
has seen them.’ So I gave them to Melugiri 
Chetti and sent him with Sesho Pandit who 

had been sent by Ramayya Pjllai 

They came back at nine o clock, and said, 
‘We wave the two bonds to Ramayya Pillai 
who gave them to the Second. The latter kept 
them and said that lie would return them to¬ 
morrow. Ramayya Pillai has according, y 
asked us to tell you that lie will send them to¬ 
morrow ’ I demanded of them win they had 
o-iven the bonds without obtaining a note from 
him as 1 had ordered, and I sent them again 
to him to get his note promising to return 


them to-morrow. A 

AnandaRao (Mysore Venkatanarayanappa 
Ayyan’s man) came to me and said, ‘A bundle 
of coconut fibre fell on the chafer kept for the 
warmth of Venkatanarayanappa Ayyan’s wife 
in confinement, and caught fire, and conse¬ 
quently the house also caught fire. There was 
no man in the house ; but Venkatanarayanappa, 
Ayyan’s first wife had presence of mind 
enough to enter the house and bring out the 
second wife who was caught in the smoke and 
suffering very much, unable to come out. She 
oven saved the old woman and the childi.cn 







wlio otherwise would have perished. But all 
the old woman’s property, which was kept in 
a great box in the room with the woman’s 
cloths and other things, was destroyed, to 
their great loss, and the old woman is thought 
to he dying of grief. Venkatanarayanappa 
Ayyan never speaks the truth but replies to 

all that he had nothing to lose,’ 

Thursday , February 24 }—I went upstairs 
at the Fort this morning and visiting the 
Governor found him with the Second, 
M. Boyelleau, M. Guillard and other council¬ 
lors,- so I waited. As a ship is about to sail, 
the Governor and the councillors held a 
council till ten o’clock when it broke up. I 
went to my office in the flower-garden. 

M. Bruno, M. Barthelemy’s wife’s sister’s 
son and M. Mauricet (M. Cornet’s brother-in- 
law) who wont to Pegu with the vessels foi 
repair, 1 2 took the side of the Raja of Syriam 
against the Raja of Pegu. On learning this, 
the Raja of Pegu imprisoned them both. On 
receipt of this news, 50 soldiers with an officer 
under the command of M. Le Beaume’s son 
wore despatched in a ship, with powder, shot 
and guns. But before their arrival, the two 


1 nth Mctii, Dhdihu. 

2 The plentiful supply of teak and the deep 
favourite resort for the repair and construction 
the European nations on the Coromandel Coast. 


rivers made Pegu a 
of ships among all 














prisoners had begged their release of the Raja. 
But after the troops had reached Pegu, and the 
powder and guns been landed, it was impro¬ 
perly demanded of tho Raja why they had 
been imprisoned. In his anger the Raja slew 
the fifty soldiers and MM. Bruno and Mauricet. 
Only M. Le Beaume’s son and the officer were 

excused because they had arrived by another 

ship 1 On receipt of this nows, tho councillors 
visited the Second’s house to condole with 
Madame Bartlielemy. This is tho news I 
have heard. 

When the German commandant formerly 
asked me to sell him two logs of timber for 
ready money, I replied that I could not spare 
them. Ho then offered mo either timber in 
exchange or tlicir cost, but I explained that I 
could not answer until I had inspected tho 
timber. I hear to-day that an attempt was 
made to remove the two logs without my 
knowledge, and, when my man Solaiyappan 

prevented that being done, thero was a hand- 

to-hand fight. When this was reported by my 
orders to the Second, he sent the commandant’s 
man to me for enquiries to bo made which 1 
did and reported the result. The Second then 
sent a proper reply to the commandant about 

tho matter. 


i Cf. Phayre's Burma , p. 101. 







Muttayyan (M. Boyclleau’s dubash) came 
to me and said, ‘ I hear that twenty days ago 
M. Barthelemy, the Second, said in the 
presence of ten or twenty Europeans that, as 
the Governor had taken responsibility for the 
amounts due from you, you were lucky as the 
Company would subsequently have to pay 
you. M. Loyrit has heard of this. M. Boyol- 
leau has sent me to toll you that not only he 
but the Second also arc well-disposed towards 
you.’ I sent Muttayyan back with thanks for 
the favour with which God has been pleased 
to inspire his master towards me. 

The German commander then sent to me 
the Englishman, M. Blanc, who dresses like a 
Muhammadan. I explained everything to 
him and made him go to the Second to 
inform him that the fault lay with the com¬ 
mandant’s people. y 

This evening Melugiri Chotti returned to 
mo the two bonds of Chanda Sahib and Baza 
Sahib which I gave on the 22nd to be given 
to Bamayya Pillai ; I put them back where 
they were before. 

I hoard to-night that the Dutch, who have 
been trading in the Java country ever since 
they drove away the Portuguese from their 
ports there and seized Malacca, had been 
attacked by the Javanese, and thoso Dutchmen 
who had escaped death had retreated into the 
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fort where they secured themselves, but had 
been subsequently surrounded by the enemy. 

I hear that the English who sent away 
their ships when they had recovered Calcutta, 
have been surrounded and slain by. the ^awab 
of Bengal and the city has been recaptured. 


in ; 

Europeans-Neerlande, p. 145. 
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Muttayyan (M. Boyelleau’s dubash) came 
to me and said, ‘ I liear that twenty days ago 
M. Barthelemy, the Second, said in the 
presence of ten or twenty Europeans that, as 
the Governor had taken responsibility for the 
amounts due from you, you wore lucky as the 
Company would subsequently have to pay 
you. M. Loyrit has heard of this. M. Boyel- 
leau has sent me to tell you that not only he 
but the Second also are well-disposed towards 
Y0U .’ I sent Muttayyan back with thanks for 
the favour with which God has been pleased 
to inspire his master towards me. 

The German commander then sent to mo 
the Englishman, M. Blanc, who dresses like a 
Muhammadan. I explained everything to 
liim and made him go 4o the Second to 
inform him that the fault lay with the com¬ 


mandant’s people. 

This evening Melugiri Chetti returned to 
me the two bonds of Chanda Sahib and Baza 
Sahib which I gave on the 22nd to be given 
to Ramayya Pillai ; I put them back whore 
they were before. 

I heard to-night that the Dutch, who have 
been trading in the Java country evor since 
they drove away the Portuguese from their 
ports there and seized Malacca, had been 
attacked by the Javanese, and tlioso Dutchmen 
who had escaped death had retreated into the 
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fort where they secured themselves, but had 
been subsequently surrounded by the enemy. 1 

I hear that the English who sent away 
their ships when they had recovered Calcutta, 
have been surrounded and slain by the Nawab 
of Bengal and the city has been recaptured. 

1 A distant and curious echo of the Javanese war at this time still 
in progress. Lannoy et Linden, Expansion Coloniule des peuples 
Europee?is-Neerlande , p. 145. 
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Friday, March 4 . 1 2 —I remained at home to¬ 
day without going out. A cadjan letter was 
received this evening from Ayya Pillai at 
Villiyanallur, saying ‘ The god in the Vil- 
Myanallur temple was taken out for the 
MaJcham 3 procession to the new mantapam 
built by Vinayaka Pillai instead of to the 
Tirukkanji river ford as usual. After the idol 
had been bathed in the river and was being 
taken to the 'mantapam , with Brahmans walk¬ 
ing behind the idol reciting the Vedas, 
Loganatha Pandaram followed, smoking and 
wearing his sandals. The Brahmans fell on 
him, broke his sandals and mishandled him. 
My son and Narasimha Chetti thereon beat 
the Brahmans, and drove them away, and 
crave the Pandaram two peons to protect 
him.’ 

Saturday, March 5 ?—I heard this morning 
that the guards and peons serving the Com¬ 
pany and engaged in bringing in money from 
the country and taking money out for tho 
pay, were informed by M. Desvoeux that they 
would receive orders for their pay out of tho 


1 t5th Mdsi, Dhdthu. 

2 An annual festival in the month of Mdsi on the clay of the full 
moon or the day after when the Moon is in the constellation 
Makham. On this day ablutions are performed in sacred water. 

3 26 th Mdsi, Dhdtliu. 
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money to be collected from the country, for 
which arrangements were being made. I also 
hear that a Brahman from Salem has reported 
that Devaraja Ayyan and Nandi Baja of 
Mysore have killed the Mysore dorai. 1 2 I have 
not hoard whether my affair has been settled 
in Council, but I hear that the Governor is 
going to Alambarai and thence to inspect the 
country. 

Tuesday, March 8 .’ 1 —I went to my office in 
the flower-garden this morning and returned 
homo at noon. 

Kandappa Mudali sent a message to me by 
head-peon Eayappan that the Governor is 
going to Alambarai to-morrow, and that there¬ 
fore I should make ready tho elephant with a 
silver liowdah, the groat flag, peacock-feather 
fan, fly-cliowry, standards, lances, silver 
umbrellas, rose-water sprinkler and horses. 
Considering the ill-feeling between me and 
the Governor, I reflected that this demand 
must have been made not by him in person, 
but in his name by Kandappan and Vinayaka 
Pillai, recollecting tho splendour with which 
I accompanied the Governor last Pauguni to 
Gingee, and wishing to go now in like manner, 
lest people should think ill of them, the 
Governor be dissatisfied, and they themselves 


1 The French adventurer Monis, who was in the Mysore service. 

2 29th Aldsi , Dhdthu• 
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blamed. I concluded, however, that I should 
not refuse as they spoke in the Governor’s 
name, but sent them a message, saying that as 
the great elephant was mast, it could not be 
taken out, that I had no other elephant able 
to carry the howdah, that on a former occasion 
it had been carried on shoulder poles but that 
the silver howdah could not be so carried, 
that I had no great flag save that in the Fort, 
that, if required, I would give the small ono 
with the peacock-feather fan, white umbrella, 
rose-water sprinkler, chowry and standard, 
that the spear was with the liead-pcon who 
would bring it, and that my horses had been 
taken for the Company and I had only two 
ponies unfit for travelling. 

Friday, March 18 }—I went to the Fort this 
morning. The Governor was still asleep and 
had not even begun to dress, owing to the 
fatigue of his journey into the country, 
although it was nine o’clock and all the 
Europeans that had come had gone away. I 
went to the office in the flower-garden where 
I heard that the Second and the councillors 
were upstairs, ready to hold a council as soon 
as the Governor appeared. Some time ago I 
heard that the Pathan Ahmad Khan Abdali 
Khan had marched hither very fiercely from 


1 9th Panyuni, Dhcitku. 








Turania with 150,000 horse to take Lahore and 
attack the Padshah at Delhi. The so wears in 
the north are now said to have received a 
letter saying that Ahmad Khan Abdaji has 
captured Delhi, seized Alamgir Padshah, and 
plundered the city. I shall hear more about 
this news. 

Wednesday , March 23 }—When I went to 
tho Port this morning, the Governor, M. Guil- 
lard and some officers were upstairs. I went 
up and paid my respects to tho Governor and 
stayed with him till nine. Ho was not so 
cheerful as yesterday. Then all took leave. 
M. Guillard, after taking leave of the Gover¬ 
nor, took me by tho hand and we went out, 
talking as yesterday, accompanied by Seslia- 
chala Chetti. The Governor turned and saw 
us talking, and then went into his room. I 
came downstairs, and, after saying good-bye 
to M. Guillard, went to the sorting-godown 
and talked with Sesliachala Chetti about the 
former Governors till ton o’clock. I then wont 
to tho office in the flower-garden. 

There I heard the contents of M. Hussy’s 
letter received by tho Governor to-day as 
follows When M. Hussy and Yijavarama 
Raja were encamped at Chicacolo, a fight arose 
in which many Frenchmen and many of 


1 14th Pany uni Dhdthu. 
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Vijayarama Raja’s people were lulled, includ¬ 
ing Yijayarama Raja. Tliereon M. Russy 
marched to Vizianagram and captured and 
plundered the town. This is the nows related 
to me by the Topass who has returned from 
Delhi whither he went in Muhammadan dis¬ 
guise. Full details of the dead are not yet 
known. The Raja was 49 years old, and it 
was predicted that ho would be in danger 
this year. Learning this, nine years ago ho 
installed on the throne his elder brother’s 
son, then three years old, himself being the 
vizier and managing affairs till now, and 
amassing sums of money. He was the friend 
of the Government and of the people. Ho first 
assumed the crown and the pearl umbrella on 
Sravana Paurnami , and protected and helped 
many ; his glory spread far and wide ; but 
now he has been slain with his followers. 1 

I heard this evening that eight lakhs of 
rupees had been paid to M. Desvooux in 
ready money on account of the country from 
June 11 till yesterday, but it is not known 
how much has been paid to the Company for 
the establishment, for M. Guillard bad nothing 
to do with tills. These eight lakhs included 
the amount first paid in by M. BoyeRoau. 

1 Cf. the fuller and less inaccurate account below uuder the date 
March 26, 
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I also hear that 2,40,000 is the amount clue 
from Wandiwash, including perquisites, but 
no money has been received from Chidam¬ 
baram, Bhuvanagiri and Gingee, and the 
money for the rest of the country- has still to 
be brought in. 

Thursday, March 24 —When I went to the 
Fort this morning, the Governor, M. Guillard 
and some officers were upstairs. I paid my 
respects to the Governor and stood near him. 
He kept staring at me about an hour ; 1 
thought that he wanted to tell me something, 
so I stayed till eight or nine o’clock. I then 
went to the office in the flower-garden, and the 
Governor went to Olukarai. 

I hear that Nana Savai Bhaji Rao who has 
crossed the Kistna with 60,000 horse and halt¬ 
ed at Savanur, Bankapuram and Gadawal, 
has sent men with letters to Cuddapah and 
Arcot; Salabat Jang has reached Adoni with 
60,000 horse ; both he and the Nana are said 
to be coming to Arcot and the southward. 1 
also hear that as Mir Sahib of Ela van astir has 
plundered certain villages attached to Ulaga- 
nallur, 50 soldiers and 300 foot, with officers, 
have been sent and that M. Hebert has been 
sent as commander to Vriddhachalam. 

1 15 th Pang uni, Dhdthu . 
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The Siam Raja’s ship sailed yesterday after¬ 
noon with men. 

Particulars of the Governors of Poridi- 
chery :— 

M. Martin, Governor. —The French took 
possession of Pondichery from the Merchants 
on the 21st Tai, Vikramq, corresponding with 
February 1,1701, 1 and M. Martin was Governor 
from this date up to 5th Adi, Pdrtiva, corre¬ 
sponding with July 15, 1706, when he died. 2 

M. Flacourt, Governor. —M. Flacourt, the 
Second, was Governor from 6th Adi, Pdrtiva, 
corresponding with 16th July 1706, 3 to 29th Tai, 
Pdrtiva , corresponding with February 9, 1707, 
that is, until the arrival of M. Dulivier from 
Bengal. 

M. Chevalier Dulivier, Governor. —M. Che¬ 
valier Dulivier landed from Bengal onFcbruary 
9, 1707, assumed charge from M. Flacourt, the 
Second, and was Governor up to July 9, 1708, 
corresponding with 29th Ani, Sarvajit. 

M. Hebert, Governor. —M. ChevalierHebert 
who arrived from Europe on July 9, 4 1709, 
assumed charge of the Governorship. M.Cheva¬ 
lier Dulivier sot sail for Europe in Arppisi. 


1 Martin took possession of the fort on March 16 and of the town 
on September 17, 1609. 

2 Martin died on December 31, 1706. 

8 Flacourt may have entered on his functions when about this 
time Martin became too ill to attend to business. 

4 Kaeppelin gives the date as July 2, 
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M. Chevalier Dulivier, Governor again .— 
M. Chevalier Dulivier assumed charge again as 
Governor on August 16, 1 2 1713, corresponding 
with 5tli Avani, Nandana from M. Hebert who 
set sail for Europe. 

M. Hebert , Governor again .—M. Chevalier 
Dulivier was Governor up to August 19, 1715, 
corresponding with 7tli Avani , Jaya, when 
M. Hebert returned as General. 3 4 Both of them 
were Governor and General respectively up to 
June 14, 1718, corresponding with 4tli Adi, 
Vilavibi , :i and governed the country. Nainiya 
Pillai, the chief dubash, was imprisoned on 
Thursday, 5th Musi, Manrnada, by M. Dulivier, 
the Governor, without consulting the council¬ 
lors, at the instigation of M. Hebert, the Gene¬ 
ral, and his son M. Hebert, the Second, and the 
St. Paul’s priests Kanakarava Mudali, a boy 
of 18 or 19, was appointed dubash and Nainiya 
Pillai put to great trouble. The latter peti¬ 
tioned Monsieur the Duke of Orleans who was 
Regent in France during the minority of the 
King ; and the petition was printed and read 
by all. The Regent thus having learnt of the 
matter, gave orders to M. Law, an Englishman 
who was Comptroller-General, and M. Law 

1 Kaeppelin gives September 24. 

2 Hebert arrived July 18. For his rank, see Kaeppeliii, La Com¬ 
it agnie des Indes Orientates , p. 625. 

3 The English equivalent month should be July. 

4 Cf. Kaeppelin, op. cit . p. 626, 
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gave orders to the Company, which agreed 
with the ministers that Nainiya Pillai had been 
unjustly imprisoned, and ordered M. Hebert, 
the General, and his son, the Second, to be 
imprisoned and their property confiscated 
and sent to Europe, M. Dulivier to be removed, 
M. Hardancourt, the Directeur of Bengal, to be 
appointed as Governor, and M. la Prevostiere 
who was councillor in M. Hebert’s time to be 
the Second, but, should M. Hardancourt 
be prevented by an act of God, M. la 
Prevostiere to bo appointed as Governor. This 
news was brought by a Europe ship. But 
before the receipt of the letter containing this 
news, the news had come of the death of 
M. Hardancourt, Directeur in Bengal. How¬ 
ever the Europe letter directed that, if he were 
dead, M. la Prevostiere should be Governor. 

M. La Prevostiere , Governor .—According 
to the above letter, M. la Prevostiere became 
Governor. M. Dulivier was removed, M. 
Hebert who was General, and his son who was 
the Second, were imprisoned and their prop¬ 
erty confiscated. So they were sent to Europe 
in custody in Mdsi, Vilambi , corresponding 
with February [1719]. 1 M. Dulivier carried 
on trade here for two years and then left for 
Europe. During the Governorship of M. la 


Cf. Kaeppelin, op, tit. p. 630. 
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Prevostiere, on the 4th Adi, Vilambi, corre¬ 
sponding with July 14, 1718, the Company and 
the ministers wrote from Europe that no 
member of Kanakaraya Mudali’s family should 
he appointed Company’s courtier f so Kanaka¬ 
raya Mudali was removed from the courtier's 
position. M. la Prevostiere died on the 1st 
Purattasi , Plava , corresponding with Septem¬ 
ber 18,1721. 1 2 After his death M. [Blancholiere], 
the Directeur of Bengal should have been ap¬ 
pointed as Governor ; but as he was very cruel 
and regardless of the people, M. la Prevostiere 
wrote to Europe before his death that M. 
[Blancholiere] was unfit to be appointed Gover¬ 
nor, and that M. Lenoir who was the Second 
and the cleverest of all was the fittest man ; 
he also named him as Governor and recorded 
a decision to that effect in Council. 3 

M. Lenoir , Governor. —M. Lenoir a very 
capable, just and intelligent man, was Governor 
from 1st Purattasi , Plava , corresponding with 
September 13,1721, 4 up to Purattasi, Sobhakrut, 


1 I do not recollect any other reference to this. Ranga Pillai 
depends for his knowledge of these events on family tradition and 
Nainiyappa’s Journal. His account is not very accurate; for instance, 
he represents Nainiyappa’s restitution as ordered in 1718, whereas it 
was not decreed until 1720 on the report of a commission of enquiry 
at Pondichery. 

2 He died on October 17. 

3 Cf. Del . du Cons . Sup. October 11, 1721. (Vol. 1, p. 29b.) 

4 The date should be October, 11. 
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corresponding with September [1723]. 1 He 
was then appointed Governor of Masca- 
reigne when M. Beanvoilier was appointed 
Governor here. The former sailed for Europe 
in Arppisi. 

M. Lenoir , Governor again.— M. Lenoir 
returned as Governor on 4tli Avani , Parabhava , 
corresponding with October 15, 2 1726, and 
M. Beauvoilier who was removed took ship for 
Europe in Arppisi. After making over the 
oovernment of Mascareigne to M. la Bourdon- 
nais, M. Dumas arrived on Sunday the 
6th Purattasi , Bdkshasa , corresponding with 
September 18, 1735, and took charge of the 
government from M. Lenoir. M. Lenoir was 
very able and clever, and established a name 
as bright as the sun by enquiring justly into 
all matters. Pondichory which was but a 
jungle became a town ; huts became storied 
houses ; and walls were built round the town. 
He sent ships with merchandise to Manilla, 
Mocha, Achin, Malacca. Quedah, Perak and 
other distant places whither ships had never 
before been sent, and carried on trade to the 
extent of five or six lakhs, thus bringing in 
large profits for the town and for the Company, 
so that, during his ten years’ rule, people 

1 Cf. Del. du Com. Su]). Vol. I, p. 398. 

2 Lenoir's commissions were read on September 12 {Del. du Com. 
Sup. Vol. II, p. 108). The Tamil date corresponds with August 5. 
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declared that, of all places, Pondichery was the 
most just and truthful, that its merchants and 
inhabitants were the wealthiest, that it could 
supply all lands of goods to other parts of the 
country, and that it could procure the goods 
from all other places ; and the townspeople, 
the out-villagers, the Company’s directors and 
others in Europe all prayed that he would 
continue for ever as Governor. Moreover by 
great efforts he obtained from the Nizam a 
parwana for the coinage of rupees in Pondi¬ 
chery and 3-swami pagodas for the Yanam 
factory equal in fineness to the Madras karulchu 
pagodas, and thus made the town prosperous. 
He ruled in such a way that the Nizam and 
other Muhammadan rulers and the European 
and Carnatic governments and others, pro¬ 
nounced that God had been pleased to make 
truth, justice, ability, broadness of mind and 
all other good qualities dwell in the person of 
M. Lenoir, and that he was fit to occupy the 
throne of Delhi itself. This great man sailed 
for Europe by the Lys (captain M. Dordelin) 
at one o’clock on the night of the 27th Purat- 
tasi, Rdkshasa , corresponding with October 8, 
1735, thus causing more grief than the loss of 
parents or treasure. 

M. Dumas , Governor .—Then M. Dumas 
became Governor. M. Lenoir obtained pai- 
wanas from the Nizam for coining rupees and 
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pagodas. During the nawabship of Dost ’All 
Khan at Arcot, messengers were sent to Imam 
Sahib to obtain permission to coin rupees and 
pagodas at the Pondichery mint which would 
give the means of livelihood to many and 
bring gain to the Company ; and these rupees 
and pagodas were made current in the country. 
When Fatteh Singh and Raghoji Blionsla 
appeared in these parts and marched to Arcot 
after slaying Dost ’All Khan, his and Safdar 
’Ali Khan’s families and the Muhammadan 
nobles, etc., at Arcot who took to flight were 
invited to Pondichery and there sheltered 
from the Maratha troubles. When this news 
reached the Padshah at Delhi, he sent a 
parwana for a mansab of 4,500 horse, with a 
standard and naubat; and gave M. Dumas 
Alisapakkani as a jaghir. He obtained Kari- 
kal from the Raja of Tanjore and built a fort 
there where he made trade thrive and protected 
the people. He governed the country for six 
years up to October 18, 1741, corresponding 
with 6th Arppisi , Durmati} In 1737 the Com¬ 
pany and the ministers sent him presents from 
Europe with the cross of St. Michael, stitched 
on a black ribbon for having obtained per¬ 
mission to coin rupees at Pondichery. At the 
same time orders came from Europe appointing 


The date should be a day later. Cf. Vol. I, p. 182 supra . 
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M. Dupleix, then. Directeur of Bengal, the 
Governor of Pondichery. So M. Dumas sent 
for him and, directing M. Legou the Second to 
govern the country till the new Governor 
came, he took ship for Europe. 

M. Dupleix , Governor .—On Sunday, 4th Tai, 
Durmati , M. Dupleix arrived from Bengal, 
assumed charge of the government and 
governed the country with M. Legou as the 
Second. The following events belong to 
M. Dupleix’ administration. 

He assumed charge on 4th Tai, Durmati , 
corresponding with January 14, 1742, and 
received the Padshah’s parwana for a mansab 
of 4,500 horse, the naubat and standards. He 
was destined to hear the beating of the naubal 
in Pondichery which no other European in 
India had been fortunate enough to enjoy, and 
to have the Padshah’s standards borne before 
him. He made trade to flourish, secured the 
livelihood of many, and sent great merchan¬ 
dise home to the Company. Nawab [Safjdar 
’Ali Khan of Arcot, the Baja of Tanjore and 
other great men dreaded him, and courted his 
friendship. When the Nizam came here about 
Trisarapuram, 1 M. Dupleix seized the mace- 
bearers who came in litters, with their cots, in 
order to strike terror into the Nizam’s mind, 


i. e ., to recover Trichinopoly from the Maratlias. 
42 ~ 
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and made them walk. So the Nizam praised 
his valour in his darbar, and sent him rich 
presents. Besides when the Baja of Tanjere 
sent an army to attack Karikal, M. Dupleix 
drove his troops back to the walls of Tan j ore, 
seized many great men and put them in prison. 
Thereon the Baja sent rich presents with 
words of love and friendship. Moreover when 
the English seized the ships going to and from 
Achin, China, Manilla and other places, in his 
anger he seized Madras on September 21, 1746, 
corresponding with 9th Puratt&si , Alcshaya , by 
means of M. de la Bourdonnais, imprisoned at 
Pondichery Mr. Morse the Governor, Mr. 
Monson the Second, the councillors, officers 
and other Englishmen, plundered the town, 
demolished houses and the fort and planted 
the French flag which flew there for three 
years. Moreover he beat off the troops of 
Mahfuz Klian and Muhammad ’All Khan 
(sons of Nawab Anwar-ud-din Khan of Arcot) 
who came to help the English, drove them 
back as far as Arcot and plundered their camp. 
Again when the Nawab and the English came 
with their united armies, he advanced to Deva- 
nampattanam, put their armies to flight, made 
them bow to him and give rich presents 
with words of respect. Above all, when the 
English under Mr. Boscawen the Unlucky 
Bear-Admiral sent by the King of England. 
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bombarded Pondichery for 60 days from the 
6th Avani (August 16,1748) to the 5th Arppisi , 
Vibhava, with 27 ships and many sloops, and 
rained each day 20,000 or 30,000 shot between 
the Port and the Bound-hedge, and finally 
with a mighty effort on Tuesday 26th Par cit¬ 
tern (October 8) fired 31,500 shot, 24-pound, 
36-pound, 48-pound and oven 240-pound and 
bombs from sunrise to sunset,—even then 
when the Second, the councillors, the officers 
and others were convulsed with fear, raising a 
tumult and eager to leave the country, M. 
Dupleix with undaunted valour infused 
courage into the minds of all the townspeople, 
had the batteries repaired instantly, supplied 
the people with sufficient store of food and 
fought with such courage that on the 6th 
Arppisi, he drove the English with their ships 
and the Unlucky Admiral, back to Cuddalore 
earning such everlasting glory as was in the 
mouth of all. In all these affairs, Ananda 
Ranga Pillai, his minister, was responsible for 
his success. 

Again when in August 1749 [Avani, Sukla), 
Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Khan (the Nizam’s 
nephew) and Nawab Chanda Saliib appeared 
before Arcot with 30,000 horse, 100 elephants, 
1,000 camels, 1,000 transport waggons and 
50,000 foot, Chanda Sahib’s son (Raza Sahib) 
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was appointed Nawab of Arcot at Pondi¬ 
chery and sent tliitlier with all troops. Hida- 
yat Muhi-ud-din Khan and Chanda Sahib 
were ordered not to come here, but remain, 
attack Nawab Anwar-ud-din Khan Bahadur, 
Nawab of Arcot, who, though often wounded, 
had won 40 or 50 battles, and kill him, plunder 
his camp and seize his four kinds of troops 
(elephants, horse, etc.). Afterwards Hidayat 
Muhi-ud-din Khan and Chanda Sahib were 
summoned to Pondichery with all honour, 
and toranams tied in the Arcot subah. He 
then attacked Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 
When in Masi, SuJcla (March, 1750) Nasir Jang 
(the Nizam’s son) who was on the throne of 
the Nizam came with the subahdars of Cud- 
dapah, Kandanur, and Adoni, Morari Rao, Raja 
Chandrasen and other Marathas, Shah Nawaz 
Khan, Saiyid Lashkar Khan and othernobles, 
and a lakh of horse, 2,000 elephants, 10,000 
camels, 10,000 carts, 2,000 cannon, 30,000 guns, 
2 or 3 lakhs of bullocks and great quantities of 
goods and provisions, and attacked Hidayat 
Muhi-ud-din Khan for ten months, M. Dupleix 
fell upon the ocean of his army in 1750 on 
5th Margali, Pramoduta, and having slain 
Nasir Jang, released Hidayat Muhi-ud-din 
Khan and in Pondichery appointed him to the 
subah of Aurangabad in the place of the 
Nizam. Thus he attained glory which shone 
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like many snns and which will endure so long 
as the world lasts. Even the'Padshah trembled 
at his name. With all this glory M. Dupleix 
governed the country from the Kistna to the 
Cape Comorin. His armies went as far as 
Golconda and Aurangabad to help Hidayat 
Muhi-ud-din Khan. Then ho appointed Sala- 
bat Jang and helped him. Thus the report of 
his glory, courage and victories reached the 
King of France who sent with great joy the 
black ribbon of Chevalier of the order of St. 
Michael which is generally worn like an upper 
cloth. For his other victories, he was made 
Chevalier and common dear with the broad red 
ribbon of St. Louis, and given tho title of 
Marquis with presents and emblems of royalty. 
Thus he amassed wealth and earned glory. 
Fie spent great sums and enjoyed much happi¬ 
ness for nearly 13 years but was removed on 
20th Adi , Bhava , corresponding with July 30, 
1754. 

Saturday , March 26 }—Pir Muhammad 
Sahib of Bimlipatam reports the news of 
Vijayarama Raja’s death as follows 

M. Bussy’s ship with grain arrived last night 
from the Varadadapundi pool 2 in Vijayarama 
Raja’s taluk and anchored. The boat-people 
said to Pir Muhammad Sahib, ‘ When M. Bussy 


1 17th Panguni, Dhcithu. 


2 Unidentified. 
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went northwards, and quarrelled with Salabat 
Jang, Shaikh Ibrahim alias Ibrahim ’All Khan 
who accompanied M. Bussy, secretly helped 
Salabat Jang. M. Bussy disapproved this 
conduct of Shaikh Ibrahim, who besides sought 
shelter with a Telugu Vellala zamindar called 
Banga Bao, owning the zamin of Bobbili with 
a killa, about 50 miles north-west of Chicacole 
yielding 3 lakhs, and gave him a naubat, etc., 
and also made fricndswith Vijayarama Baja. 
M. Bussy therefore marched against this man 
with 2,000 soldiers, 10,000 sepoys, guns and 
other munitions of war ; and with Saiyid-ul- 
lah Khan, Haidar Jang (son of J’afar ’Ali 
Khan) some sardars, 2,000 horse and 40,000 
foot who had joined him from Ellore and 
Bajahmundry. They camped at Kasimkota. 
"Vijayarama Baja of Yizianagar about 50 miles 
north of Kasimkota hearing of the advance of 
M. Bussy, wished to see him. But before 
setting out ho sent word secretly to Ibrahim 
’Ali Khan at Bobbili that, as M. Bussy, the 
protector of all, was coming, it would tlierofore 
be improper to help him and that ho should 
therefore depart. Having thus sent word he 
set out with his followers and went to Kasim¬ 
kota where he had an interview with M. Bussy. 
Zamindar Banga Bao who was in the fort of 
Bobbili also sent word to Shaikh Ibrahim that, 
as M. Bussy their protector was coming, he 
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must leave tlie country, otherwise he would 
be in danger. Thereon Shaikh Ibrahim left 
Bobbili and hid himself in a distant place. 
Now Vijayarama Baja had a grudge against 
Banga Bao of Bobbili, as for a long time the 
latter had not shown him due respect; so 
Vijayarama Baja resolved to join M. Bussy, and 
with him to seize the Bobbili fort and country 
and kill Banga Rao. With this object, he 
encouraged M. Bussy to take the fort and 
country. M. Bussy agreed. Vijayarama Baja 
therefore marched with an army of 2,000 horse, 
40,000 foot, 8,000 artillery, with his sardars' 
40 elephants, guns and munitions of war. The 
combined armies marched by way of Chicacolc 
to attack Bobbili about 100 miles away and 
encamped near the fort. Negotiations wore 
begun with Banga Bao ; but as he would not 
come to an agreement, M. Bussy marched with a 
small army to attack the fort; about 5,000 of 
Banga Eao’s picked men came out and fought 
so boldly with M. Bussy’s men that the latter 
could not stand, but retreated. Vijayarama 
Baja, ill-brooking this retreat, mounted on his 
elephant, and having advanced with his army, 
beat off Banga Bao’s people, approached the 
fort, crossed the ditch by tilling it with 
bundles of straw, and scaled the walls, while 
M. Bussy’s men scaled the walls from the 
other side, after a severe tight in which 18 
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officers, .200 soldiers, 2,000 foot and 1,000 artillery 
people on M. Bussy’s side, and sepoys, guards, 
Carnatic infantry sardars—5,000 in all—on the 
side of the Raja—8,000 or 9,000 on both sides— 
perished, and the ditch ran red with blood. 
"When the fort had been captured, M. Bussy 
warned Vijayarama Raja that he would be 
making an enemy if he left a single child alive 
in the fort. The Raja gave orders accordingly 
as is the European custom, and directed 
all in the fort, the troops and even women 
with child should be slain ; aild thus men, 
women and even pregnant women and children 
in the fort—10,000 in number—were killed, 
including Ranga Rao himself, but his younger 
brother who was severely wounded survived. 
Vijayarama Raja recommended M. Bussy to 
aUow his wounds to be dressed. He was 
therefore removed to a tent for treatment and, 
in token of victory, the French flag was 
hoisted on the fort, the naubat was beaten, 
sugar was distributed to the army, and festi¬ 
vities Avere held. But after A ijayarama Raja 
and M. Bussy had retired to their respective 
tents, one of Ranga Rao’s people who had 
escaped, went to Vijayarama Raja s tent in 
order to put him to death, and telling the 
chowkidars that Ranga Rao’s younger brother 
had refused to have his wounds dressed, 
desired them to tell Vijayarama Raja the 
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news. The chowkidars did so. Yijayarama 
Raja then ordered the man who had brought 
the news to he brought. The guards admitted 
him, after searching him for weapons ; but 
they did not find a folding knife which he 
took with him into the Raja’s presence. He 
then announced that he bore a secret message, 
and, being allowed to approach, he ripped up 
the Raja’s belly with his knife, so tearing 
the intestines that he died. Immediately the 
treacherous man was killed. M. Bussy in 
great grief wrote this sad nows to Ananda Raja, 
alias Jagapati Raja, the son of Yijayarama 
Raja’s elder brother at Yizianagar desiring 
him to come, and on the news Yijayarama 
Raja’s second wife threw herself down a well 
and perished, while the first wife had to be 
guarded by those near her. When Jagapati 
Raja visited M. Bussy, the latter consoled 
him with kind words, saying, ‘As this was 
the will of God, do not fear. The Bobbili fort 
taken by your father shall be yours together 
with country yielding two lakhs.’ So saying 
he installed him on the throne, and his people 
are said to be there. 

This Yijayarama Raja was bmm in tho 
year Sarvaclhari, and in this year, Dhcithu, ho 
completed his 49th year. His father’s name 
was Ananda Raja and they belong to tho solar 
line of kings. Yijayarama Raja was made 
43 .. 
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king in his seventh year and ruled for 42 years. 
His family name is Pusappattivar and for 
generations they have gone by the title of ‘ Sri 
Pusappatti MastamandalaRayaManne Sultan.’ 
They are mansabdars of 7,000 horse aild 
possess the Fish standard and pearl umbrellas. 
They have a country with 40 killas and many 
temples. Three years ago, he appointed his 
elder brother’s son Yuvaraja and called him 
Jagapati Raja ; which boy is now said to be 
12°years old. Till now, he ruled with great 
glory and righteousness, living happily, sub¬ 
duing all his enemies and occupying high 
rank” The fortune of the young boy who has 
become the ruler remains to be seen. 

Tuesday , March 29 }—When I went to the 
Fort this morning, the Governor was in his 
room upstairs. I waited at the sorting-godown 
and talked with Alagiyamanavala Chetti. 
The Governor then came out and I was about 
to speak to him about a certain affair when 
some one sneezed. As the business on which 
I wanted to see him was not very important, 
I did not care to go on in the face of that 
bad omen. I therefore sat and talked with 
Alagiyamanavala Chetti and Guruvappa 
Chetti. 

Afterwards I heard that Mansur Mir bahib 
had successfully resisted the soldiers and 


1 20th Pangitfii , DhtLthu f 







Governor had sent M. Pichard and his 60 sol¬ 
diers, with grenades, guns and other weapons, 
powder and 50 gunners to fire the guns and 
grenades. He also wrote a letter to M. Aumont 
at Tirukkoyilur “to join M. Pichard in the 
attack and overcome the rebel’s resistance. * 
I stayed in the sorting-gouown till ten o’clock, 
and then went to the office in the flower- 
garden. 

This is the town news of to-day : — 

As usual, the Kammalas erected the 
Jiinnither 1 for their Goddess last night and 
carried her to the temple after taking her in 
procession along the street of the left-hand 
caste people. Kandappa Mudali ordered 
them, the dancing-girls and pipers, to be seized 
and brought as the car was more than the usual 
height and the dancing-girls danced in the 
streets. He beat them himself and imprisoned 
the dancing-girls and pipers saying that he 
had the Governor’s orders so to do. Such a 
scandalous and unjust thing has not been heard 
of till now, and now that it has happened, all 
fear what else will come to pass. 

Wednesday , March 30}— When I went to 
the Fort this morning, the Governor was 
upstairs in the southern room. 1 paid my 

> Vide note, Vol. VIII, p. 334. 
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respects and stayed with him. On the report 
that a boat could be seen, the Governor went 
at once to the eastern end, and saw a small 
boat going from the north to the south. 

Nayinar the head-peon then came and 
showed the Governor a chicken hatched this 
morning with four legs. When all had seen 
it, the Governor ordered it to be kept in spirit, 
but I said that, as it was alive, it was not 
proper to put it into spirit but that it should 
be reared. The Governor agreeing, gave it to 
Kandappa Mudali and told him to rear it. 

Then 1 said, ‘At the time of Nash* Jang’s 
death a pig was born with an elephant’s 
trunk, a woman gave birth to four children, 
and a cow brought forth a calf with six 
logs. Whenever such things happen, some 
strange event is to be expected.’ M. Guillard 
replied that he could speak to that from his 
experience. It was then remarked in the 
course of a light conversation, that, in M. 
Dupleix ’ time, a cow was brought from 
Mascareigne with only four legs, but with two 
heads, and that it was sent to the Company. 

M. du Bausset and Papayya Pillai’s 
gumastah came and the former informed the 
Governor that the cattle, goods, etc., with 
Papayya Pillai were Muttu Malla Reddi’s and 
that this had been known to M. Dupleix. 
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Afterwards Papayya Pillai’s gumastah pre¬ 
sented to the Governor a petition which he 
read. I do not know its contents. 

Kandappa Mudali then came and said, 
M. Delarche told the Governor yesterday that 
Taqi Saliib never received anybody, that he 
had not received even Nasir Jang~ when he 
was formerly here, or the Naw&bs of Arcot 
and that therefore Taqi Sahib’s refusal to 
receive him was no reasonable cause for anger, 
and that no one heretofore had ordered his 
country to be seized in return. I can also 
bear witness to that, and in favour of Papayya 
Pillai’s conduct in this matter. Will you say 
the same if you are questioned?’ I replied 
that everything would happen according to 
destiny and that I would see about it. 

Kandappa Mudali then said that Guruvappa 
Chetti had given in a statement for only 7\ 
corge whereas 22 corge had been supplied. 
I replied, ‘ I have asked him about it and he 
says that you were present when the cloth 
was packed, that entries must have been made 
in the custom-house accounts and in those of 
Yiraraghava Chetti of Tranquebar, and that 
an examination of the accounts will explain 
everything.’ He again desired me to enquire 
into it ; but I replied that there was no neces¬ 
sity as he could do it himself, when any 
mistake that had occurred could be rectified 
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and'the matter clearedi up to his satisfaction. 
He then went away, saying that he would 
enquire into it. The Governor went in, and Jy 
waited at the sorting-godown. 

The Kammalas whose dancing-girls, pipers 
and others are in prison came and said that 
they had built the car as usual, that the 
dancing-girls had done nothing except look 
around in the course of dancing, and that they 
had been unjustly treated. I, replying that 
their affair would prosper, went to the office 
in the flower-garden at ten o clock. 

Thursday , March 31 }—When I went to the 
Fort this morning, the Governor was talking 
with M. Guillard and five or six officers 
upstairs. I paid my respects. M. du Bausset 
delivered a letter to the Governor and talked 
to him. Kandappa Mudali, Koneri Nayakkan 
and Guruvappa Chetti were there. M. Calard, 
who is in charge of the carpenter’s shop, went 
up and said to ICandappa Mudali, ‘Are you 
the dubash of the place to accuse carpenters 
and blacksmiths falsely with not having 
salaamed to you, and to drag them out and 
beat and imprison them ? You have not heard 
the last of this. I will take the matter up, so 
look to yourself. ’ Having tlius addressed him 
harshly, he then wont up to the Governor and 


22nd P any uni , Dhdihu. 
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spoke to him ; the latter did not seem to pay 
much heed to his complaint ; hut he came 
back to Ivandappa Mudali and declared that 
he would have him properly punished. He 
then went downstairs, and sent for the 
carpenters, blacksmiths, etc. 

I afterwards heard the following news :— 
When, in SrtmuJcha , Papayya Pillai gave Mir 
’Abd-ul-rahman the Elavanasur country and 
sent him there, the latter strengthened the 
fort, enjoyed the country, raised horse, did 
not remit money to the Company, considered 
himself as the governor, plundered the 
surrounding villages and the palaiyams of 
Ariyalur and Udaiyarpalaiyam, and other like 
ones, and way-laid and molested travellers. 
The Marquis Dupleix had kept this man’s 
wife in custody here and M. Godeheu had 
done the same ; but M. Leyrit took sureties for 
her and sent her away. But the sureties 
departed to Elavanasur, plundering the country 
with Mir ’ Abd-ul-rahmail and doing other 
j acts of injustice without heeding any ono. 
Twenty days ago the Governor sent some 
men and soldiers to seize and bring him here, 
but he was able to resist and drive them 
away. So two days ago, a German command¬ 
ant was sent with a few men and soldiers. 

M. Aumont who was at Tirukkovilur aud who 

«/ 

had already collected his men for the purpose^ 
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joined the other detachment and they marched 
against Elavanasur. Hearing this, Mir ’Abd- 
nl-rahman fled from the country, being unable 
to defend himself against M. Aumont’s power¬ 
ful army; and M. Aumont lias captured 
Elavanasur fort. 
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APRIL 1757. 

Saturday , April 9 }—The news of to-day is 
as follows :— 

Sau Bhaji Rao Balaji Rao encamped four 
or five leagues from Seringapatam, the capital 
of the Mysore country, having captured two or 
three hill forts and plundered the country. 
The Raja of Mysore had written to the Nana, 
asking him to come and offering, if he seized and 
imprisoned Devaraja Udaiyar, the dalavai, and 
Nandi Raja, the Sarvadhikari, or slew them, 
and restored him to the possession of the coun¬ 
try or got the Trichinopoly country for him, to 
aive him half the country and daily pay 
amounting to 15,000 rupees for the services of 
his army. The Nana has therefore entered 
Mysore. It is not known what will happen. 
The harkara was fifteen days on the way. 

I also hear that Swarupa Singh, who was 
at Gingee, has arrived with 5,000 horse. 

I hear that the Nana who went to Mysore 
has seized the fort of Sira, that Dilawar Khan, 
the subalidar, has been given a jagliir yielding 
a revenue of 60,000 rupees and that he has de¬ 
parted after stationing his guards at the several 
outposts. 

1 1st Chittirai, fsivara. Brown’s Ephemeris gives the 31st Panguu 
as the equivalent date. The discrepancy continues to May II. 
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Sunday , April 10.'—In spite of the import¬ 
ant festival to-day, the council met and sat 
till half-past ten. 1 cannot say if it met 
to consider the despatch of troops again to 
Eravasanallur. 

Formerly when Hasayat Khan, the Nawab 
of Murshidabad, seized the English town 
of Calcutta in Bengal, besides several other 
factories, and drove the English out of these 
places, Mr. Clive sailed with five or six ships 
full of soldiers, powder, shot and other muni¬ 
tions of war to Firdnjranga or Chandernagoro. 
He re-captured Calcutta ; and the Nawab there¬ 
upon concluded peace with Mr. Clive, gave him 
16 villages, and they exchanged head-dresses. 
Kow that he has made an alliance with the 
Nawab, Mr. Clive is said to be marching with 
the Nawab’s and his own troops to capture the 
French factory of Chandernagore. Perhaps 
the council was summoned about this. It will 
he known hereafter. 

In the first day’s fight, a shot struck Mir 
’Abd-ul-rahman of Eravasanallur fort. 1 
reported this to M. Guillard, adding that, as 
Mir ’Abd-ul-rahman had been killed, the fort 
would now fall, although our people were sure 
of capturing it even when he was uninjured, 
and that, as he was a source of trouble to 


1 2nd Ghittirai , Kilaka [s/c.]. 
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many, people say that his death will make an 
end to their misery. 

Monday , April 111 —When M. Le Beaume, 
Kamachandra Ayyan and others were talking 
this morning, [the Governor] asked why no 
ships had arrived from Bengal. M. Le Beaume 
replied, ‘ The English are great rascals. When 
they lost Calcutta in Bengal, they made 
entreaties to us and paid us compliments, and 
Mr. Clive, who went thither, proposed that, 
although there was war in Europe, the French 
and the English should be friends here. * 1 2 3 But 
now that he has made peace with the Nawab, 
the English say that, as the King of England 
has declared war, ithey cannot disobey the 
orders of the King or refrain from carrying on 
war here ; and their present conduct corres¬ 
ponds with their words, so how can we expect 
any ships ? ’ Such was their conversation. 

This evening M. Saubinet and some officers 
with about 300 German and French soldiers, 
marched to Eravasanallur with powder, shot 
and munitions of war. 

Tuesday , April 12? — At eight o’clock this 
morning, I went to the Fort. As it was a 
European feast, M. Lc} T rit, the Governor, went 

A 

1 3 rcl Ch i tt irai , Is tea ra. 

2 The original proposal for neutrality came from Ohandernagore. 
See the editor’s Dupleix and Clive , p. 127, and the authorities there 
cited. 

3 4th Chi tt irai, Iswara. 
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to church to hear mass with M. Barthelemy 
and the other councillors, and those officers 
who had not gone to Eravasanallur against 
Mir ’Abd -u 1 -rahman. On his return he went 
upstairs. I went and paid my respects. 
Kandappan, M. Leyrit the Governor’s servant, 
called the Christian head-peon Muttu and said 
to him in my hearing, ‘Go to Guntur Bali 
Chetti and ask him who permitted him to ride 
in a palankin and how he dare come in a palan- 
kin from Sadras. Tell him now that, if he is 
seen in a palankin in the town or even outside 
the Bound-hedge, orders will be given to break 
his palankin in pieces and his head and knees 
as well. Also tell him that the Governor has 
forbidden him to enter the Fort even on foot. 
Send word to the head-peon at Yilliyanallur 
that, if Bali Chetti and his people should arrive 
with a palankin, it is to be broken and his 
people beaten or imprisoned.’ 

He then turned to me and said, ‘When the 
Srirangam lease was settled, this man showed 
great pride, not foreseeing how his head should 
be bowed in spite of his stiff neck. He talked 
of great sums of money and went about in a 
palankin, and gave nothing to the Governor. 
Bo this has befallen him. He is a very small 
man, vain, boastful and mischievous, who 
will get into yet worse troubles. When I had 
reported about him in detail to the Governor, 




lie questioned me much about you in his joy; 
and I said to him with an oath, when he asked 
if you still spent as much as before and still 
wrote to the amaldars, that what you had spent 
before was merely proportionate to the extent 
of the country you were managing and that 
you paid the peons, etc., in the present Gov¬ 
ernor’s time only what had been given in the 
days of the rule of M.Lenoir, M. Dumas and 
M. Dupleix. You may be sure of my speaking 
to the Governor about you only in terms of 
praise. If I acted otherwise, I should be 
ruined; though many tried to incite him 
against you, he did not believe them because 
he is afraid of you.’ I listened to all this, and 
replied that living dishonestly always led to 
ruin though it might give temporary happi¬ 
ness, and that truth and falsehood would be 
known and everything revealed in the course 
of time. Then I remained silent. Ho went 
aside because the Governor looked at him. 
After waiting about a quarter of an hour, 


I took leave and went to my office in the 
flowergarden. 

Recent events in the town have disturbed 
its peace ; and the prophecy of Sitarama .1 osier 
for the year iswarci is being fulfilled. Such 
evils and injustice were seen when Arcot, 
Madras, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Goleonda and 
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Delhi were in their days of decline. I con¬ 
clude therefore that some danger is impending, 
and I am glad that God has been pleased to 
keep my hands out of it. As is my constant 
practice, I thought over my past experiences 
and drew my own conclusions. 

I hear that M. d’Auteuil has written to the 
Governor that Mir ’Abd-ul-rahman has died of 
his wounds and that, as his horsemen are 
deserting, there is an opportunity to capture 
the fort. 

Wednesday , April 13 }—I went to the Fort 
this morning and paid my respects upstairs to 
M. Leyrit, the Governor. After waiting there 
about a quarter of an hour, I went and 
stayed at the sorting-godown, where I heard 
that M. Saubinet who had set out with 300 


soldiers to march against Mir ’Abd-ul-rahman 
of Eravasanallur on the evening of the 11th, 
had not gone thither but turned aside against 
the fort of Wandiwash. 

Thursday, April 14 ?—At seven o’clock this 
morning, I wont to the Fort; but hearing that 
the Governor was in the council-room with 
closed doors conferring with M. Sornay and 
the officers with strict orders that no one 
should be admitted,*1 went to the office in the 
flower-garden. It is said that an engineer took 


1 5 tli Chittirai. Jswara. 
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plans of forts with him, ancl so it is supposed 
that the consultation concerned the siege of 
some fort. I think it may be the siege of the 
fort of Madras or Trichinopoly, but everything 
will he known hereafter. 

Saturday , April 16 .'—I heard the following- 

news this morning :— 

Mir ’Abd-ul-rahman having been killed 
in Eravasanallur fort, his younger brother and 
others with their horsemen departed with their 
families and goods. Afterwards about ten men, 
from the fort of Tvagar in the vicinity, hoisted 
the English flag on the fort- and remained 
there, saying that they were for the English. 
Our many who was enquiring after news, with 
the intention of attacking Eravasanallur fort 
ao-ain after he had visited Tirukkoyilur and 
Tiruvennanallur, on hearing that Mir ’Ahd-ul- 
rahman was dead and the fort had been aban¬ 
doned, wrote thither in advance and at last 
entered the fort after halting near it a short 
while. Finding the ten men who had hoisted 
the English flag say they were for the English, 
he told them that he had come to attack him 3 
and capture the fort, and demanded why they 
had hoisted the flag and claimed the fort, when 
he had died in battle and his people had fled. 
They replied they were masters of the country 

igth Chittirai, fswara. 3 *•«., Eravasanallur. 

s i.e, } Mir ? Abd-ul-rahmfm. 
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and the fort, and that the wicked man who 
had been there had run away. He told them 
to remove their flag and depart. They refused 
and declared that they would depart only if 
expelled by force. He then drove them out, 
hauled down their flag, hoisted the white one, 
and reported these events. It is said that 
though the people have gone, their flag is still 
flying. I think that the council may have met 
to consider this matter or the march of the 
troops under M. Saubinet who have reached 
Udaiyarpalaiyam, Turaiyur and Srirangam. 
Everything will be known in course of time, 
but I guess that the council must have been 
held for the former business. 

Tuesday , April 19 ?—This morning Guru- 
vappa Chetti came and invited me to accom¬ 
pany the Company’s merchants who were 
ready with pan supdri , etc., to invite the 
Governor to the marriage in the house of 
Tiruvembala Chetti, younger brother of Chin- 
nayya Chetti. I said that I would accede to 
their request, but added, ‘ Kandappa Mudali 
now rules the world and many strange things 
happen. When the Governor was formerly to 
be invited with pan supdri to the marriage in 
the Nayin&r’s house, Kandappa Mudali made 
the Governor say that he did not want pan 
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supdri, and Kandappa Mudali then asked the 
Nayinar what he would give the Governor to 
accept the invitation with pan supdri , and, 
until he had decided to pay 500 rupees, he 1 
would not desire the Governor to accept the 
invitation with pan supdri. This is what 
Kandappa Mudali has already done. Ten days 
ago, on learning that a marriage was to be 
celebrated in Tiruvembala Chetti’s house, he 
asked what was to be given the Governor for 
the marriage, and said that he would send a 
suitable man to the marriage pandal to threaten 
to imprison the dancing-girls for not standing- 
up in his presence. You tell me that, on hear¬ 
ing all this, Tiruvembala Chetti said it was 
usual for the Company’s merchants to visit the 
Governor with pan supdri only and not with 
money, that [the dubash] had been doing 
many unjust things in the town, but that ho 
would not be duped if the other tried this 
misbehaviour on him, for if I would bo pleased 
to be present at the time of offering pan supdri 
together with M. Delarchc and the Second 
who should be invited, he would like to see 
what injustice the other could do. But now 
you say that the Second and M. Delarclie have 
told you to invite the Governor in my 
presence as usual, that, if he accepted the 
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invitation, all was well, but, it" not, no harm 
would be clone, and though they have refused 
to come, you desire me to attend when you 
offer the pan supari. But supposing you do 
go, will it not be humiliating for me if he 
refuses to take it when it is offered to him ? 
Moreover 1 cannot interfere because he is stiff 
with me, and does not even talk to me in the 
proper manner; and Tiruvembala Chetti 
refuses to satisfy him with a present. 
Kandappan has spoiled the Governor and is 
responsible for the present state of things. So 
what can I do ? ’ Guruvappa Chetti, agreeing 
with me, could not answer this, and remained 
silent. However, as the Company’s merchants 
are under me, I thought it would be but proper 
that I should be present and see what 
happened. So I told Guruvappa Chetti that I 
would go to the Fort and that he might tell 
Tiruvembala Chetti to have pan supari 
brought. I then went to the Fort, and, when 
I was going upstairs, I saw Tiruvembala 
Chetti bringing the pan supari with the 
Company’s merchants. When the Governor 
went alone into the room on the southern side, 
the Company’s merchants brought the pan 
supari , thinking it to be a suitable opportunity. 
Thereon the Governor turned to me and asked 
what they wanted. I told him that they were 
inviting him to the marriage in Tiruvembala 
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Chetti’s liouse, and gave him a bouquet. ‘ Is 
that so ? ’ he said, accepting my bouquet. He 
then took up a mango and asked me [if it were 
good]. I said, ‘ This fruit is too early to be 
sweet. No fruit is sweet that does not ripen 
after the west wind has begun to blow.’ He 
agreed, and put the fruit back on the plate. I 
then said that the plates might be taken in. 
When they were being taken in, the Governor 
did not object, but remained silent. Kandappa 
Mudali then entered and I talked with him 
about what had formerly happened in the 
town and what was now taking place and 
what Sitarama Josier had predicted. The 
Governor watched our conversation. 

At that moment Bapu Bao of the tobacco- 
godown came and said that the Second wanted 
mo. I went to him accordingly, and ho asked 
me why I had not attended the marriage in 
Vinayaka Pillai’s house. I replied that I had 
never attended them and that he too need not 
attend marriages in my house. ‘ Why so ? ’ ho 
asked. I replied, ‘ There have been courtiers 
ever since the hoisting of the French flag in 
Pondichery, and there will be many after me. 
My successors will say that my predecessors 
so managed affairs that the towns-people 
showed them all honour and respect, but that 
in the time of such and such a one, that had 
not been done. Now so furious a hurricane is 
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blowing that it is dangerous to go out. So I 
bide my time and do not stir out of my bouse, 
attributing everything to my unlucky stars. 
Every day I go to the Governor, salaam, and 
return, sending you word of anything import¬ 
ant. I come to you whenever you send for me. 
That is all I do and I do not visit anybody’s 
house.’—‘ Don’t you go to M. Boyelleau’s 
house ? ’ he asked. I replied that I did not, as 
he might learn by enquiry. ‘ Why did you 
not give pcm supo.fi when Yinayaka Pillais 
younger brothers invited you for the 
marriage ? ’ he asked. I replied, 1 It is not 
usual to give pan supari to those who invite 
one to a marriage. Please ask Bapu Kao.’ 
Bapu Kao said I was right and added, ‘ You 
are Governor of the Tamils in the town. If 
knowingly or unknowingly we commit any 
mistakes, you should be pleased to excuse us 
when we fall at your feet.’ The Second said 
that, as I was the Governor of the Tamils, 
I should excuse those who knowingly or 
unknowingly committed any mistakes if they 
fell before me and begged my pardon. He 
added that Yinayakan was coming. I told 
him that I could not talk to him in his 
presence and desired him to say nothing more 
about it. He then asked if I visited nobody. 
I replied that he might ask Bapu Kao and 
added, ‘ I visit those who invite me, whether 
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they are coolies or merchants or other gentle¬ 
men, if they show me proper respect. But I 
clo not go, although invited a thousand times, 
when I know no respect will be shown to me.’ 
The Second said that I was right. 

Then I learnt that Yinayakan.was coming. 
I thought it best not to remain, and came 
away telling the Second that I would speak to 
him about affairs later. When I took leave of 
him, he said that I should forgive those who 
prostrated themselves before me and invited 
me. Without agreeing or dissenting, I went 
to the office in the flower-garden. 

Tiruvembala Chetti found me there and 
asked me to go with him to invite the Second 
with pan supari. ‘ It is not necessary,’ I said, 
‘ I have spoken to the Second about it, so you 
may go and invite him.’ When he did so, the 
Second asked if the Governor had accepted 
the pan supari. He replied, yes. The Second 
then asked if it was usual to invite the Pillai 1 
with pan supari. The Company’s merchants 
said, ‘He is Governor of the Tamils. We 
invite him just as we invite you ; and he will 
come to the marriage. When he comes, we 
shall show him all proper respect.’ They then 
came to me and reported what had taken place. 
I then came home. 


l i.e., the Diarist. 
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M. Boyelleau who had heard all that had 
taken place this evening with the Second, sent 
his dubash who came to me and said, ‘ This 
Vinayakan tried through Ramachandra Rao 
and others to discuss matters with M. Boyelleau 
before inviting him, hut the latter refused to 
receive him. So one day at five o clock, when 
M. Boyelleau was walking about in his shirt¬ 
sleeves, Vinayakan entered his house when 
the door was opened, gave him pan supciri and 
said, “ My lord, I am your slave. Pray do not 
be angry with me. Be pleased to excuse me.” 
M. Boyelleau replied, “ Who are you and what 
are you ? You must keep within proper limits. 
You who have stolen the Company’s property 
must keep quiet and live submissively. I 
know how you behave although you have 
stolen the Company’s property. If ever I get 
power, I will send you to the gallows. Take 
your pan supdri away.” When he was leaving, 
he-asked if he might give the pan supdri to 
Madame but he was dismissed with the answer 
that she could get all the betel she required 
from the tobaeco-godown.’ 

• He then told me that he had been sent to 
ask me what had taken place at the Second’s 
house. I sent him away after telling him all 
about the giving of pan supdri to the Governor 
and Vinayakan’s conversation with the Second 
about his affair. 
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The Nana’s vakil who has arrived, says, 

‘ The Raja of Mysore, who has adopted Nandi 
Raja Ayyan’s son, has marched with him to 
Satyamangalam Avith .2,000 horse and will 
thence proceed to Ealaghatcheri. Nandi Raja 
has removed the Pandit minister imprisoned 
in a fortress, to the fort of Seringapatam and 
declares that, if the Eana approaches, he 
will kill the dorai, and even the Pandit minis¬ 
ter and others, and then kill himself. About 
40,000 of the Nana’s horse have taken posses¬ 
sion of the country as far as Kolala and it is 
said that the Nana Avill encamp at Arcot this 
year after conquering Mysore.’ 

I am also told that the Governor, hearing 
that the cousins of the poligar of Turaiyur are 
collecting forces with the help of Manoji Appa 
of Tanjore to attack Turaiyur, has sent written 
tdldds to the commandant of Srirangam not 
to allow the English or the Tanjore people to 
interfere with Turaiyur. 

I also hear that, when the Governor desired 
the Turaiyur vakil Koneri Rao to go with 20 
ouards to collect the peshkash from Udaiyar- 
palaiyam and Turaiyur, he answered that he 
would set out after Bharani and Iiruttigai} 

There is news that, when, on the death of 
Mir Sahib of Eravasanallur, his younger 


i inauspicious constellations. 
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brother left for Yellore, and the English 
hoisted their flag, M. d’Auteuil, M. Aumont 
and others, on learning this, marched thither, 
removed the English flag and hoisted the 
French flag ; and that M. Desvoeux has told 
Savarirayan to take possession of the country. 

I hear that Muhammad ’All Khan, learning 
that Najib-ul-lah Khan, (son of Anwar-ud-din 
Khan by a concubine and amaldar of Sarva- 
palle in Nellore to the northwards) had become 
disobedient and had written to the French 
thereabouts for help, has sent ’Abd-ul-wahab 
Khan with 300 English foot, cannon, guards, 
powder and shot against Kajib-ul-lah Khan. 

I hear moreover that M. Bussy who was 
wounded in the battle of Bobbili lias not yet 
recovered. 

The Governor has received a letter from 
Bengal saying that there have been further 
disputes between Mr. Clive and the Nawab of 
Bengal and that there has also been a battle. 
People from Madras say that all the English 
have been beaten to death. There are also 
Tumours that Mr. Clive has gone to Delhi to 
complain to the Padshah or has perished. 

Friday, April 22 }—For the last month, 
seven or eight European officers have been 
going about the European streets by night 

i 14th Chittirai, Uwara, 
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in disguise, blowing the trumpet about the 
iniquities of the Governor, the Second, M. 
Desvoeux, Kandappa Mudali and Savarirayan. 

Saturday , April 23 }—I went to the Fort 
this morning. As it was the Governor’s name- 
day, at five o’clock a salute of 21 guns and 
then three volleys were fired. It was raining. 
The flag was hoisted. After dressing, the 
Governor went into his room. As I was going- 
upstairs, he came out and I paid my respects to 
him with a bouquet. He then went to church 
followed by the councillors and officers. On 
his way he was told that the flag had torn in 
tbe middle and had fallen ; but without heed- 
ino- this or ordering a now one to be hoisted, 
he went on to church. The man who hoists 
the flag rolled up the half which had torn and 
fallen down, placing it on the ground, and then 
pulled down the other half, which ho placed 
upon the other. Then Kandappa Mudali 
arrived and asked his elder brother’s son 
w hy the flag had not been hoisted. The 
’ latter replied that it had torn and fallen 
down, and that the two halves wero lying- 
one on the top of the other, but that, 
when the Governor was informed of this, he 
had taken no notice and had not ordered a 
new flag to be hoisted. ‘ Is it so ? ’ Kandappa 

. 1 15th Chittirai, Irn-ara. 
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Mudali said and looked at tlie flag, as I also 
did. After mass, three salutes of 21 guns each 
were fired and then three volleys. After 
hearing mass, the Governor came upstairs find 
talked with the councillors, looking at me 
every now and then. 

The Turaiyur vakil then came and visited 
the Governor with a nazar of 21 pagodas. 
The Nayinar did the same and then Yinayaka 
Pillai. It is the custom that the mint-people 
should present a jewel which afterwards they 
take back, in exchange for 2,000 rupees ; but 
to-day they did nothing. When I asked Bapu 
Eao of the mint why the mint-people had not 
given any presents, he replied that Bama- 
chandra Eao had said that no presents had 
been given for the last two years and that 
therefore no presents were necessary now. I 
observed that I. should be blamed if no presents 
were given. Bapu Eao agreed and therefore 
offered a chain weighing 20 pagodas. Bapu 
Eao of the tobacco-godown then presented 21 
pagodas. Dukki, the commandant of the 
sepoys, then made a present, but I do not know 
what he gave. Chanda Sahib’s son presented 
a dress of honour, under a salute of 21 guns. 
Zuhur Khan’s son then came and presented a 
dress of honour and 11 pagodas. Last year, 
when I was in possession of the country, I 
sent Appavu with 500 pagodas, but this year 
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not possessing the country, I did not give 
anything. I do not know what M. Desvoeux 
and Savarirayan will give. The Company’s 
merchants last year offered 500 pagodas ; now 
all yesterday and ever since four o’clock this 
morning, one person after another has been 
«ming to the Company’s merchants about their 
visit to the Governor. But the merchants are 
young, not elderly people, and cannot distin¬ 
guish 5 right from wrong. I waited upstairs 
till eleven o’clock in spite of the wind and 
rain to see if the merchants were coming, but 
they did not appear. 

Monday , April 25}— At five o’clock this 
evening Vinayakan set out for the Governor’s 

I house in the Fort, with music, dancing-girls, 
standards, flags, lances, umbrellas such as are 
used on marriage occasions, the naubat and 
other marks of honour, to invite him to the 
feast. He returned with the Governor who 
was entertained in the decorated pandal 
opposite his house. The Second, M. Guillard, 
M Miran, M. Desvoeux and M. Lenoir accom¬ 
panied the Governor. M. Boyelleau, M. du 
Bausset and M. Delarche did not go ; and 
M. Guillard departed after remaining a little 
time. I Bear that Vinayakan gave the 
Governor 2,000 pagodas as a present, besides 


1 17th Chittirai , Iswara. 
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spending 1,300 rupees on the feast, and an 
additional sum for wine. In the pandal the 
Governor was also given a rich dress of honour 
and the palankin-bearers rolls of silk. The 
Second was given a dress of honour together 
with promises. Cloths were prepared for 
hutler Ivandappa Mudali, his elder brother’s 
son and others who accompanied the Governor ; 
and when Kandappa Mudali was shown the 
cloths which had been placed ready on a tray, 
* he expressed his pleasure at them. But 
when orders were given to bring them forward, 
somebody sneezed ; Vinayakan therefore said 
to Kandappa Mudali that it would not be 
proper to offer a cloth to the Governor, by 
reason of the sneeze, and that therefore he 
would give him 1,000 rupees on a tray together 
with the dress of honour. Kandappa Mudali 
was dissatisfied with this, and, telling his 
elder brother’s son to remain outside, ho wont 
to Surappa Mudali’s house. At eleven o’clock 
when the feast was over and the presents 
<>iven, the Governor returned to the Fort with 
all marks of honour. 

A horse which was harnessed to a single¬ 
horse carriage, when it was standing still, 
suddenly fell, and began to kick. Even after 
it had been un-harnessed, it remained on the 
ground for about half an hour before it 
would get up. I hear that, as the Governor 
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was leaving, some pith flowers caught fire 
and set light to the umbrella, but the fire 
was extinguished immediately. As, on the 
Governor’s name-day, the flag tore and fell 
down, as some one sneezed when the presents 
were about to be offered and as the umbrella 
ca u°ht fire, these evil omens, I think, signify 
that the Government will decline and that 
Vinavakan will fall into troubles. Through¬ 
out tiie marriage at his house, there was ram. 

T think that nevermore will he exercise 
authority and that he will fall into trouble. 

I have written accordingly. 

Wednesday , April 27.'-W hen I was lust 
leavin'" [my house] this morning, a peon came 
and S aid that the Governor wanted me, so I 
wont to him and, finding him alone in his 
room paid my respects. He asked why the 
merchants had not yet visited him. I replied, 
t j br0U „ht them two days ago, but you after an 
<niorv conversation with the Second, went into 
rour room ; so thinking that it was not the 
L s t time to see you, the merchants went away. 
Yesterday and the day before they were busy 
examining the country accounts with M. 
Lenoir, so that they did not visit you.’ He 
•epliecl ‘Have you been examining the 
accounts the last two days? I did not know 

that.’ ___ 
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He continued, ‘ Out of the 30 lakhs of 
revenue due from the country for two years, 
you have paid only 14 lakhs and there is still 
a balance of 16 lakhs. When M. Godeheu 
departed, he said that there was no risk about 
the collection of the lease amount; but you 
have not paid the amount, because you 
have misappropriated it.’ I replied, ‘ I have 
neither misappropriated anything nor spoiled 
the business. When M. Godeheu thrust the 
appointment on me, I was careful to let 
out the lands for increased rents, obtaining 
money security. When the first collections 
were made, should not the country accountants 
errant certain remissions by reason of the 
troubles there ? You must be pleased to consi¬ 
der all this. The country accounts are quite 
different from merchants’ accounts. If the 
accounts are properly examined, there is 
not a single cash short. I am not the man 
to write false accounts.’ He answered, * You 
have cheated me very much and are responsi¬ 
ble for the amount. M. Desvoeux has been 
paying in 10,000 rupees a day. hut if you are 
to take all the sums for your expenses, what 
can I do for the Company’s expenses ? Your 
Brahman has cheated you; and you must pay 
me this amount.’ I replied, ‘ I have neither 
spent the amount, nor have I cheated any. 
You must have been listening to the reports 







of my enemies to speak like this. For six 
months in the first year, Papayya Pillai and 
Rangappa Mudali managed the country, 
and for 17 or 18 months afterwards I managed 
it. I have paid in the amounts collected 
during my period; but if you say otherwise, 
how can I contradict you ? You know every¬ 
thing and must be pleased to examine the 
accounts. You will then find a balance due 
to me ; but if a balance is found against me, I 
will pay it.’ Thereon he said that he would 
remit at least half, namely, seven or eight 
lakhs, but not fourteen lakhs. 1 Why should 
you remit anything?’ I replied. ‘You had 
better examine the accounts and you will know 
everything. What have I got to pay ? ’— 
‘Well,’ ho said, ‘M. Desvoeux has paid in 
17 lakhs for this year. ’ I reminded him that 
the amount for this year was 20 lakhs. He 
said twice or thrice that the amount was only 
17 lakhs. Again I replied very submissively, 

‘ No sir, the amount is 20 lakhs. ’ Immediately 
he rose, and going into his room, examined 
the accounts, after which he returned, but 
remained silent. At last he told me to be 
present when the merchants visited him. 1 
agreed and came out. 

Thursday , April 28 .'—M. Lenoir said to-day, 
‘ When the English were fighting in Bengal, 

1 20th Qhittirai , hwara. 
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the Nawab of Bengal protected the French, so 
my house there worth 8,000 rupees and 14,000 
rupees in cash—22,000 rupees in all—were 
saved. But if Bengal were to bo lost, my 
daughter and wife would have only mud to 
live on, and my daughter’s marriage might 
not be solemnised. My property here is only 
worth 10,000 rupees.’ When he thus bewailed 
his difficulties, I thought that he was speaking 
with a private object in view; so I said, ‘Well, 
I shall speak to you about it later on.’ Thus 
I put him off. 

Friday, April 29 }—I heard to-night that 
Lingha Chetti’s man was saying that the 
English had captured a French factory in 
Bengal and that a Council was held this after¬ 
noon. I shall enquire about it fully and write. 
I also heard that six French commanders 
and twelve officers had been killed in the 
battle and that the soldiers had been taken 
prisoners. 1 2 3 

Saturday, April 30 }—This morning, I wen t 
to M. Lenoir’s house to examine the accounts. 
He was depressed and after comparing the 
receipts with the accounts, he said that ho 
did not know what to do, and put aside the 
accounts. I said I had heard of the Madras 


1 21st Chittirai, Iswara. 

2 Reading Kaithipanna for Elithipanna. 

3 22nd Chittirai , Isirara, 
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news to the effect that the English had cap¬ 
tured the French factory in Bengal, and added 
that it could not be true. M. Lenoir answered, 

‘ The English will only take the Company’s 
money and goods, but will leave the council¬ 
lors’ and others’ private goods. That is 
always agreed when we make peace.’ This 
matter has upset him, and 1 think therefore 
that the factory in Bengal must have really 
been captured. 

Afterwards M. Desvocux came and asked 
M. Lenoir if ho was looking into the accounts. 
The latter replied that ho could not bring his 
mind to it. 1 What haste is there ? ’ M. Des- 
voeux replied. ‘ You had better wait five or six 
days, for the affair cannot be easily settled. 
All the country people must come, and it will 
take five or six months to settle it.’ When 
M. Desvocux spoke so indifferently, M. Lenoir 
told me to come on Monday and went apart to 
talk with M. Desvocux. I went to the office 
in the flower-garden, and thence came homo 
at noon. 

I heard the following news :•*—Eight days 
ago, Rangachariy.Tr, a Tad wadi Brahman of 
Venkatammalpettai, went to beg of Ugan- 
thachi the amaldar, who would give nothing 
but evasive answers. At seven o’clock one 
night, the Brahman wanted to go to Ugan- 
thachi, but was prevented by the guards at 

47 
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the gate. The Brahman replied, ‘ Am I a 
thief ? I am but a beggar and will go away 
when alms have been given; or if I am 
refused, 1 will go away saying that a Brahman 
has been silenced and deprived of his alms.’ 
Thereon the guards abused the Brahman who 
returned the like. Then the guards fell upon 
him, striking him with their guns and killing 
him. As he was found dead opposite the 
Jcacheri, Uganthachi ordered the corpse to be 
removed to the Brahman’s house, and the 
corpse was afterwards burnt. I told Bamanji 
Pandit to record this news. 
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MAY 1757. 

Sunday , May 1A —Les Anglais commandes 
par Mr. Clives au nombre de 1,200 Blancs, 
Topas, Caffres, huit mile cipahis, accompagnes 
de 50 mille maures parurent aux'approches de 
Chandernagor le 7 Mars 1757 &c., le 8 du dit 
rnois ils campcrent aux limites de cette place 
ct se disposorent a en former le siege qui dura 
neuf jours. La nuit du 16 au 17 Mr. Renault 
de St. Germain, Gouverneur, envoy a a leurs 
camps pour leur faire des propositions, qu’ils 
accepterent a des conditions bien dures, 
puisque cette place s’est rendue a discretion, 
tous les effets, meubles, argent, monnaie &c., 
furent la capture des Anglais, et la garrison et 
les habitants prisonniers de guerre, lieureu- 
sement que les femmes et les enfants s’etaient 
refugies depuis quelques jours a Chinchuratte 
comptoir hollandais dans le voisinage de 
Chandernagor. 

Le St. Priest 2 Y’aud’Europe commande par 
Mr. do la Yigne Buisson et la Favorite Y’au 
de Caste 3 commande par Mr. Do Cliampigny 
etaient mouilles devant cette place, so battirent 
tresbien et ne so rendirent quo quand leurs 

1 23rd Chittirai, Is warn. 

2 The Saint Contest was the name of La Vigne’s ship. Hill s Bengal , 

Vol. I, p* clxviii. 

8 I suppose 4 coste . 1 , 
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V’aux etaient srn* le point de couler a fond, 1 
effectivement a pres cos deux capitaines en 
etaient sortis avec lours equipages qu’ils furont 
engloutis dans lo Gauge. 

Cos Messieurs firent mettre le feu a 19 


autres vaisseaux ou embarcations do Caste qui 
etaient mouilles devant Cliandernagor pour 
enlcver aux Anglais l’avantago d’unc si bonne 
siege, les particuliers en souffrent beaucoup et 
encore plus la Oompagnie qui se ressentira 
considerablement de cette perte qui ne peut 
etre reparee que par une longue suite des 


annees. 

Bengale deviendra desormais un so jour 
aussi tristc que le cote Coromandel, les Euro- 
peens ont commence contre Vusage a porter lo 
fer et le feu dans le Gauge, ils finiront par s’y 
miner cux*memes entierment et a trainer une 
vie de misere parce que lo fen do la discorde 
qui est toujours allume cliez eux . . . fera 

naitre l’envie de so donner a cliacun descris[?] 
de mounsubdars, de ISlabab &c. L’lnde est 
totalemcnt eulbutee, il n’y aura plus rien a 
faire, Mr. Deleyrit perd dans cette expedition 
de Bengale 10 mille roupies au moins, Mr. le 
Noir 60 mille, Mr. Law entierement mine. 
Mrs. Benaud, de la Porterie, Nicolas sont 
reduits a rien aussi des autres a proportion 


1 Actually sunk by the French before the attack in order to block 
the passage against Watson’s advance up the river. 
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qui sont donnes de tout ou du moins out fort 
peu de chose. 

Mr. Rimont [.s7c] dans l’attaque a rccuune 
blessuro d’un coup do pierre dont il est rnort 
trois jours apres la prise. 

When I went this morning, to pay my 
respects to the Governor, I found him upstairs. 
He was moody and stared at me repeatedly. 
About nine o’clock, he went into his room, 
and I wont to my office in the flower-garden. 

A French letter has been received contain¬ 
ing the following news about the tight in 
Bengal. 

Mr. Clive, the commander in Bengal, 
appeared before the French town of Chandcr- 
nagorc on March 7, 1 1757, with Europeans, 
Topasses, Colfrees—1,200 in all—8,000 sepoys 
and 50,000 Bengal sepoys. On the 8tli he 
captured the camp equipage and surrounded 
and besieged the town from the 9th to 16 th. 2 
The siege grow fiercer and fiercer. At last 
M. Renault de St. Germain, the Directcur- 
Gencral of our French factory, fought very 
bravely, but could not hold out, so he con¬ 
cluded peace with the English and surrendered 
the fort with its goods, treasure &c., in great 
despair. 3 The Directeur-General, the Second 


1 He did not encamp before Chandernagore until the 12th. 

3 The place capitulated March 23. 

3 The articles of capitulation are printed in Hill’s Bengal, Vol. II, 
p. *292. 
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and the troops, jpeople, merchants and all were 
taken prisoners of war. Some women with 
their children and goods had departed before 
the war to the Dutch factory at Chinsura. 
M. la Vigne Buisson, the captain of the Europe 
ship, the Saint-Priest , which lay at anchor off 
Chandernagore, and M. Champigny, captain of 
a country ship, resisted the English well, and 
when unable to hold out any longer, in order 
to avoid delivering their ships to the English, 
they unloaded the cargo of the two ships and 
set them on fire together with 19 boats &c., 
belonging to the merchants, preferring to sink 
them all with the boats in the Ganges rather 
than let them fall into the enemy’s hands. 
The merchants’ losses are proportionate to 
their income and the Company’s loss is great. 
Ever since the establishment of Bengal such 
a fierce battle has never been fought nor 
such heavy losses sustained. This misfortune 
has been brought about by the evil stars 
of this town. Now that the Europeans are 
fighting here as fiercely as they do in their 
own country, and raining fire on the Ganges, 
the Muhammadans who are now weak 
will grow stronger and flourish, for the hat- 
wearers cannot now make a cash by their 
trade in Bengal, the Tamils will be ruined, 
and trade will fall. M. Leyrit, the Governor, 
must have lost about a lakh of rupees, 







M. Lenoir about 60,000, and M. Law Iris 
whole fortune. Others also must have suf¬ 
fered losses. M. Renault who was wounded 
by a shot from a great gun died on the 
third day after the capture of the fort. 1 

I hear that M. Saubinet who, arrived this 
evening, set out again immediately with 100 
soldiers, but his destination is unknown. In 
this battle in Bengal, M. Champigny, M. 
Renault, and M. du Bausset’s brother-in-law, 
and sister-in-law, 2 besides captains and officers 
have been killed. 

Tuesday, May 3 . 3 —I hear to-day that 
M. Saubinet has been daily attacking Udaiyar- 
palaiyam and the fort there with one or two 
hundred European and Topass infantry ; and 
that Koneri Nayakkan who has gone to Udai- 
yarpalaiyam has been asked by the Udaiy&r to 
pay two lakhs of rupees. As the English have 
captured the French town of Chandernagore 
in Bengal, and there are few troops at Fort 
St. David, I think the troops who are being 
sent, may march upon Fort St. David, though 
they are pretending to march towards Udai- 
yarpalaiyam. 

1 This seems to be an elaborated version of the French passage of 
the Diary printed above, page 371. 

2 1 think relatives of du Bausset’s wife, Marie Leride, born at St. 
Thome, whom he married in 1741. For a curious reference in this 
connection see Lettres et Conventions , p. 268. 

3 25th Chittirai , fswara* 
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I hear that yesterday Kandappa Mudali 
sent for Yenkatanaranappa Ayyan, the Mysore 
vakil, by Gopalakrishna Ayyan and offered to 
capture the Trichinopoly fort for them in 
20 days if the Mysore people promised to 
pay 20 lakhs of rupees besides the arrears. 
Yenkatanaranappa Ayyan agreed to this, and 
despatched letters and men to Mysore. 

I also hear that Tandavaraya Pillai’s 
younger brother has been despatched to 
E r a vasanallur which will yield a revenue of 
two lakhs of gold [chakrams]. 

As Ponnachi and Kanda Pillai are coming 
here from Chingleput, M. Goupil was asked 
for gate-passes to admit them. When he had 
given these, he was further asked for passes 
for people to go out and welcome them, but 
these he refused saying that ho must have the 
Governor’s orders for it. My man therefore 
turned to go, but M. Goupil called him back 
and taking him to the Governor. said, ‘This 
man asked for passes for those that are 
coming, and I have given them ; and then he 
asked for passes for those who are going 
out to receive them. I declined.’—‘ You can¬ 
not do that,’ the Governor replied, ‘ they 
are free to go and come.’ My man returned 
therefore and said that passes had been 
given for those who are going out. On the 
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13th Karttigai , Dhcithu, 1 this Governor ordered 
the gate-people not to allow people to pass and 
to-day he has revoked that order. Did I com¬ 
mit any mistake in the month of Karttigai to 
merit such hindrance, and what have I done 
to-day for him to cancel that order ? So what 
is destined to happen happens at the appointed 
time. 

The news to-day is as follows :—When 
Chanda Sahib’s son and ’Alt Naqi Sahib sent 
word about the receipt of presents from Taqi 
Sahib, Madananda Pandit went immediately 
with the Governor’s palankin and music and 
put the dress of honour, etc,, in the palankin ; 
and a Muhammadan who is with Chanda 
Sahib’s son and accompanied the stallion with 
white face and legs, was carried in the 
palankin as though ho were a nawab sent by 
Taqi Sahib, and borne into the Fort to the 
place where the Governor usually gets down. 
When the Muhammadan went upstairs, the 
Governor advanced a long distance to receive 
him and embraced and took him in. A sahite 

' 

of 11 guns was then fired. The presents are: — 
A stallion with white face and legs, a laced 
dress of honour, a few rolls of silk, a chain 
with a pendant, turra and a bazuband. The 
Muhammadan then said that he had been sent 
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by Taqi Sahib, and delivered a letter with 
compliments. When the Governor asked his 
age, he was told it was about 70. I hear the 
Governor said that he wished to see him again 
and that he would take an opportunity to 


do so. , T . A , , ,, 

I hear that, in reply to the Nana s letter 

received yesterday about the chauth , a icpl} 
was written yesterday as follows 11 About the 

chauth you have mentioned, I write to inform 
you that, when two of our ships which were 
despatched from Bengal to Mocha touched at 
Surat, your men and the Nawab of Surat seized 
them and plundered about five lakhs of rupees. 
We are friends and I have been willing to 
benefit you in many affairs. But after such 
conduct of your people, how can I continue to 
be friends with you ? Write to them therefore 
to restore our ships and goods. All the 
country here has been seized by the Englis i 
except that portion which is in our possession. 
You should deal suitably with the English to 
get money.’ This letter was written by means 
of Narasinga Bao’s gumastah and despatched, 
with this addition that good presents would be 
Given for the return of the ships. 

I also hear that, on learning the loss of 
Elamanasur, the killedar of Chetpattu wrote 
to Muhammad ’Alt Khan and hoisted the white 
flag in the fort, thus making it appear that it 
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has passed into their possession, with a view 
to his own protection. Mir Sahib’s women 
and others were seized and imprisoned 
yesterday. 

Wednesday , May 4 }—I went to M. Lenoir’s 
house to-day but hearing that he had gone to 
the Fort to attend the council, I went there and 
paid my respects to the Governor upstairs. 
He thanked me and went to the council- 
chamber with the councillors and the Second. 
I went to the office in the flower-garden and 
thence came home at noon. 

At five o’clock a man came and told me that 
the Second wanted me. I went at six. He 
returned at seven from his drive, and when I 
had paid my respects, he said, ‘ Troubles are 
impending between us and the English. Can 
any money be expected from the country and 
is there any one able to provide some ? ’ I said 
that there was no one. I then went to the 
office in the flower-garden where I heard that 
the council had decided to declare war, and 
sent M. Clievreau as commissary with orders 
for the Europeans, Topasses and others to 
march to Srirangam, that the European writers 
had been enrolled as sentinels, that the coun¬ 
cillors and the Second had each been entrusted 
with definite duties, and that Trichinopoly 
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would be attacked. I understand that the 
Second has been entrusted with the manage¬ 
ment of the finances. 

When I went to Gopalaswami’s house, he 
told me that Gopalanarayanappa Ayyan’s son 
had said to him, ‘The Villupuram country 
which will yield a revenue of a lakh and ten 
thousand this year, has been leased for 80,000 
and that the remaining 30,000 has been eaten up 
bv expenses. I mention this to you now as it 
711 av be useful as a proof on a subsequent occa¬ 
sion. I asked Savarirava Pillai why the country 
had been rated so low. He replied that he had 
had nothing to do with it and that Wazarat 
Rayar 1 was responsible for the balance. My 
father told me that he would tell Wazarat 
Rayar about it when he met him and publish 
all the items of expenditure. Please tell the 
Wazarat Rayar about it,' 

Saturday, May 7 ?—Large sums of money 
are due from the poligar of Udaiyarpalaiyam 
for Bhuvanagiri and other countries under his 
control, and for the matter of plunder. More¬ 
over large sums are due as peshkash from the 
poligar of Gingee, Though I sent vakil Ven¬ 
kata Rao many a time to demand this, he has 
paid nothing, and is behaving rebelliously. 

When I told the Governor about this, ho wrote 

1 Ho who adorns the office of icazlr, >-e., the Diarist. 
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to M. Maissin at Srirangam to attack tlie 
Udaiyar and collect tlio money. M. Maissin 
did so, but made his own account with the 
Udaiyar, and after writing suitably to the 
Governor, returned to Pondicliery. By this, 
the Company has lost its money. The Gover¬ 
nor has now ordered Koneri Kayakkan who 
came here as the Turaiyur vakil, to proceed to 
Udaiyarpalaiyam with M. d’Auteuil’s army 
which was sent against Elamanasur. Europe¬ 
ans, 'I'opasscs, and sepoys, have thus been sent 
with powder, shot and other munitions of war 
against the Udaiyar and his fortress. 

There is news that the English have seized 
a portion of the Masulipatam country and 
Mr. Clive, who captured our French settle¬ 
ment of Chandcrnagore in Bengal, means to 
march to Madras and capture the country in 
our hands here ; the English from Cuddalore 
are troubling [us] right up to the Bound-hedge. 
Therefore all the white people have been 
enlisted, given guns and posted in batches of 
ten or twenty as guards on the road as far as 
my Choultry in the north, the Mortandi water- 
pandal, Villivanallur and Muttirusa Pillai’s 
Choultry, with instructions to examine every 
one passing to and fro. 

Moreover under the management of Vina- 
yaka Pillai, things are taking place unheard 

, of since the foundation of the town. Poor 
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Agamudaiya widows who earn a bare and 
uncertain living by pounding rice and selling 
it, and who have scarcely a cloth to wear, are 
annoyed when they go about the streets with 
uncovered head by barbers detailed to seize 
such women in the streets, and pull away the 
cloth with which they cover their breasts, and 
tear off three cubits of it. Vinayaka Pillai is 
causing so much injustice that I cannot bear 
the people’s complaints. .When the country 
was in my possession, I did not cause the least 
obstruction or beat anybody ; but the com¬ 
plaints that were made were unheeded, 
culprits were not punished and those impri¬ 
soned for the debt to the Company were 
released without my knowledge. I do not 
know what orders the Governor can have 
given to Savarirayan, who beats or punishes 
amaldars, headmen and cultivators. If ques¬ 
tioned, his replies are unspeakable. I think 
all this injustice reigns in the town because 
of the people’s sins and the town’s destined 
downfall. 

Sunday , May 8 }—'This is the news of to¬ 
day : —During the attack on the Udaiyar’s 
fortress, the poligar sallied forth and inflicted 
some loss. Some were wounded and some 
killed. I hear a padre has been sent to give 
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absolution to the dying, according to the letter 
that has been received about it. 

Monday, May 9 , 1 —I hear this morning that 
Vinayaka Pillai and M. d’Auteuil who went 
to camp, left Pennadam, after setting fire to 
the fence, and the troops have entered the 
Udaiyar’s country and burnt two.villages. 

Subba Josier predicted that this town would 
decline in prosperity, that those under the 
influence of Mercury would suffer misfortune, 
and troubles would arise from the south-west. 
According to this prediction, troubles arose in 
Udaiyarpalaiyam and the fortress there, and 
there arc fears about the town’s future. As 
the Governor and the councillors have imposed 
a, tax on castes and the town is destined to 
decline, wo shall see what Mercury brings. 

Twenty-five days ago the Governor in anger 
with Guntur Bali Clietti forbade him to enter 
the Fort. But to-day Guntur Bali Chetti must 
have done something to please Kandappan, for 
the latter allowed him to be admitted into the 
Fort with his accounts for Uppatliu Samba y- 
yan’s affair. When Bali Chetti Avent into the 
Fort with his accounts, he Avas told to Avait 
downstairs while his accounts were being 
examined. 

I hear that Kandappan sent for Kadaku- 
rnaran, Chandramati Pillai and Ella Pillai and 
obtained a five-year lease of three cawnies of 
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land in the out-villages, at seven or eight 
pagodas a cawny, although each cawny will 
yield a revenue of 22. 

As Vinayakan has been receiving from' the 
Company twice the actual costs of the camp 
expenses, and misappropriating the balance, 
M. Chevreau and M. Saubinet, perceiving the 
uselessness of fighting while Vinayakan took 
the profits, have decided to get hold of two 
merchants and propose to the Governor them¬ 
selves to manage the expenses by means of 
the two Chettis, in order that they may share 
the profits between themselves. Should they 
succeed, Vinayakan will be ruined. 

Tuesday , May 10 . 1 —This evening I sent by 
Ramaji Pandit to M. Boyelleau the letters I 
had received from the Europeans. After read¬ 
ing them, M. Boyelleau returned the letters 
saying, ‘These letters do not refer to the 
troubles caused by the English and their 
attacks. Let this be written. Do you not send 
people to Madras, Cuddalore and A root for 
news ? ’ Ramaji Pandit replied, ‘ How can that 
be done when the Governor does not mention 
or say anything about it ? He has been saying 
that he has been duped, so how can men be 
sent ? 1 M. Boyelleau said, ‘ That’s not right; 
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send men for news.’ When Ramaji Pandit 
reported this to me, I answered, ‘ M. Boyelleau 
has said so out of ignorance. I used to obtain 
news from Arcot, Madras and Cuddalore 
according to the Governor’s orders. Then he 
accused me of sending news to the English 
and Muhammad ’All Khan. I told him that 
I had only sent men, because he told me to get 
news, that-he was accusing me falsely, that I 
was not a man of that sort, and that as he was 
so difficult to satisfy, I could not concern my¬ 
self further with a matter which gave occasion 
for such accusations.’ 

The Second having told me that the 
Governor had ordered a list to bo made of 
the houses in the town, with particulars 
of the owners’ callings and property, I sent 
for the Nayinar’s writers and told them to 
bring the tax-accounts for the town and pre¬ 
pare with their help and that of Gopalaswami 
a list of the houses in the several streets, with 
the names of the owners, their professions and 
their property. I also ordered that Rayasam 
Yenkatachala Ayyan, Perumal Ayyan and 
Yenkatanarasa Ayyan should help in writing 
the lists which took them till midnight. 

Saturday,, May 14 } — When 1 went to the 
Fort this morning, I heard that the Governor 
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was still in Ms room, and had ordered the 
porter only to allow upstairs such people as he 
should send for. So I went to my office in the 
flower-garden. There I heard that the Gov¬ 
ernor was busy writing a reply to the letter 
from M. St. Georges, 1 captain of the ship that 
has reached Mahe. M. Desvoeux is said to 
have gone to the Governor with 2,000 pagodas 
to be sent to Mahe for the expenses, but 
returned dejected ; it is not known what the 
Governor said to him about the finances. 

Great guns have been mounted on the fort 
ramparts instead of the small ones which have 
been removed. 

M. d’Auteuil and others who went to Udai- 
yarpalaiyam with an army, sent Koneri Naya- 
kan to the Udaiyar, after they had attended 
to their own affairs, and went to Utatur, where 
they camped for two days and then left for 
Srirangam. They are angry with the Arnm- 
patai Vinayakan, and have beaten his man 
Saravanai and others. The Governor is angry 
with them for departing from the Udaiyar’s 
jungles for Srirangam, and has sent Vinayakan, 
but he, being afraid to go direct to them, 
intends to go to Srirangam by way of Vriddha- 
chalam along with the camp equipage. 


1 Ilanga Pillai writes 1 Senjorulu.’ It is very possible that he 
was expected in command of a squadron. For the facts, see Lacour- 
Gayet, La marine militaire sous le regne de Louis X V, p. 399, 
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M. Desvoeux, being certain that be could 
get no more money from tbe country, in order 
to hide his misconduct went to the Governor, 
and told him falsely that, as troubles were 
brewing Avitli the English, gentlemen here were 
writing that the country would bo conquered 
in Ani 1 and that no more money could be 
collected. 

The following presents were sent to Taqi 
Sahib of 'Wandiwash :— 

Four pieces of scarlet broadcloth of the 
first quality—67 [ ] yards ; 

a piece of scarlet broadcloth 6 yards ; 
six small knives Avitli silver handles ; 
six small knives with pearl handles 
inlaid in silver ; 
a telescope ; 

a box of white Bengal candles weighing 
136 pounds ; 

two rolls of red damask ; 
a small gun ; and a pair of small pistols. 

Sunday, May 15 ?—I went to the Fort this 
morning and paid my respects to the Gov¬ 
ernor as he Avas going to church with four or 
five persons to hear mass. Then I wont to my 
office in the flower-garden. A salute of 21 
guns Avas fired at Pirambai on the arrival of 
the Second and some of the councillors. 

1 June—July. a Oth Vaigdsi, fxicara. 
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Though I had given to the Governor a list 
of the articles to he sent to Taqi Sahib, the 
articles were not sent according to that list but 
a fresh list was written according to which the 


articles were sent. 

Letters have been written to the country 
for cots, provisions, ghi, etc. 

Without any orders Kandappa Mudali 
went to the Choultry where were imprisoned 
Mir Sahib’s wife and younger brother who 
Avere brought from Elavanasur after [Mir 
Sahib’s] death, and asked them secretly what 
they would give if he procured their release. 
They replied that, if he would release and 
give them the money they had lost in the 
plunder, and the Elavanasur country, they 
would give double what they had promised to 
Savariraya Pillai besides continuing here. It 
is not known what he said further about his 


own affairs. 

To-day also the Governor ordered nobody 
to be allowed upstairs, as he was conferring 
with M. Desvoeux. I hear that Kandappan 
and Madananda Pandit alone were admitted. 

Friday , May 20 }—I heard at six o’clock 
this evening that the Europeans were confer¬ 
ring as their houses also had been included in 
the list prepared for the war tax. 
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I also hear that the Europeans and sepoys 
despatched to Srirangam crossed the Cauvery 
and plundered Woriyur, seized Uyyakondan- 
tirumalai, and took possession of the Cauvery 
country that had been occupied by the 
English; they were nearing the fort and 
expected to storm it on the 19th‘or 20th. 

It is also said that more than 40 cannon 
with powder, shot and munitions of war have 
been made ready at Madras. M. Bussy’s army 
on its way northwards to Bengal has been 
beaten oft by a strong poligar and M. Bussy 
has returned to Chicacole with great loss. 

Saturday, May 21 .'—I heard to-day that the 
jSIana, who is in Mysore with his troops, had 
concluded peace and departed northwards 
with his army ; the fort gate had been closed 
for ten days and nobody allowed to go out by 
JSIandi Baja’s orders, and it was not known 
what was going on in the fort. 

I also hear that Nawab Safdar ’Ali Khan’s 
son who was to have married the daughter of 
Murtaza ’Ali Khan of Vellore, died of small¬ 
pox a week ago ; many Muhammadans had 
died after two motions, but since this none 
has died of cholera. 

Sunday. May 22 }—I heard this evening 
that there had been a tight between the French 
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at Sr Iran gam and the people in the Trichino- 
poly fort, in which about five had been hilled 
on either side ; as troops from Tanjore and the 
Maravan Ton diman are said to be advancing to 
the assistance of the fort people, the French 
have written to Pondichery for longer ladders 
with which to scale the walls and so the 
Governor is about to send all the available 
bamboos in the town. 

Monday , May 23}—l write below in Telugu 
the contents of the Mysore letter received 

to-day [ ]• . „ „ 

Wednesday , May 25 ?—This is the news of 

to-day As there was news yesterday that 
the English had attacked the Utramallur 
country and taken possession of it, 150 troopers 
and 200 foot have been enlisted to be sent to 
Utramallur to continue the fight. I also hear 
that Zuhur Bahadur has been desired to 
remain there and strengthen his position. 

j Friday, May 27 ?—I hear that to-day the 
soldiers have been supplied with new muskets, 
the councillors have been posted at the several 
gates, and these orders will be carried out from 
to-morrow. 

I also hear that the Governor has written 
to M. d’Auteuil at Srirangam ordering him to 

1 14th Vaigdsi [Iswara]. 2 Mth Vaigdsi , Is war a 
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remain there if he can capture the Trichino- 
polv fort, but otherwise to return with his 
troops. 

I hear that the sloop which arrived here 
from Mascareigne four or five days ago, 
brought the news that 16 ships had arrived 
from Europe, which with the' seven ships 
already there are coming here, and that the 
dubashes of the Second, M. Guillard, 
M. Desvoeux and M. Lenoir, are publishing the 
news which their masters have been telling in 

O 
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Wednesday , June l. 1 —-At eight o’clock this 
morning, M. Leyrit the Governor sent for me, 
so I went. He said that, as war had begun 
between the French and the English, I should 
enlist some sepoys. I agreed. He spoke about 
other matters to which I replied, after which 
I took leave and went to the office in the 
flower-garden, and afterwards came home at 
noon. 

Thursday , June 2 '}—I told the Governor 
to-day that men could be raised more easily if 
I sent for the several poligars who are the 
relations of the Nayinar. The Governor 
thought that I meant the people in the 
country and objected that that would upset- 
the management. I said that I only meant 
the people in the bound-villages of Valudavur 
and Villiyanallur. ‘Then send for them,’ 
he replied, and gave me a letter for the des¬ 
patch of 36 bullocks with the army proceed¬ 
ing to Alambarai. Taking it, I came out and, 
having translated it into Tamil, I gave it to 
the Company’s head-peon, telling him to have 
the number collected and sent. Then 1 went 
to my office in the flower-garden. 

I then sent for the head-peon Nayinar and 
told him to get people by sending for his 
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relations. He said lie could get about 300 and 
added, 1 The Europeans here are compelling 
people to hear arms. Every one wants to 
exercise authority ; and so people fear to come 
in. If there will be no trouble from the 
Europeans, I can send for proper people.’— 
‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ 1 have entrusted" the business 
to you and shall see that you have no trouble 
from the Europeans.’ Then I came home at 
noon. 

Friday , June 3 . 1 —When I was ready to 
leave for the Fort this morning, a Company’s 
peon came and said that the Governor wanted 
me. I went and paid my respects to the 
Governor upstairs. He asked smilingly if I 
had arranged for bullocks. I said I had, and 
added, ‘When I told the Nayinar to get 
people, he replied that, owing to the European 
troubles, he could not do anything ; but I told 
him that he need not be afraid and that he 
must get proper people. As his people are 
trustworthy, they may bo posted to guard the 
ramparts and the men already guarding the 
ramparts sent wherever necessary.’ He smiled 
and said that that should be done. 

The councillor of Tranquebar who is on his 

way northwards talked with the Governor for 

about half an hour and departed. 

* 

_ 
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M. Desvoeux came with a sad countenance 
and he and the Governor went in to talk. I 
waited in the southern hall. After talking 
with the Governor about half an hour, 
M. Desvoeux came out and went to the sorting - 
godown ; but immediately the cliobdar fol¬ 
lowed him and said that he was wanted by 
the Governor. M. Desvoeux looked so sad and 
he returned to the Governor with such trem¬ 
bling limbs and faltering feet, that I wondered 
at his dejection. 

When Tandavaraya Pillai was returning 
last night from the Perumal temple, accom¬ 
panied by 100 people, he met Melugiri Ohetti ; 
so, leaving his followers and taking Melugiri 
Ohetti to a distance, he said to him :—‘ I am 
a relative of Pillai Avargah but though I came 
here with his support, I am not now held 
in esteem ; as I have committed no mistake 
in his affairs, he should be pleased to treat 
me kindly. I can account even for every 
cash I have picked up ; and I will show him 
my accounts whenever he likes ; so he should 
treat me with kindness.' Melugiri Ohetti told 
him that I had been saying how clever he 
was, how he knew everything and how skil¬ 
fully ho collected money, and that I had 
been speaking well of him. Tandavaraya 
Pillai replied, ‘It is true that I have col¬ 
lected money with great success, but for the 
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last two weeks, I have not been able to 
do much, or collect a single cash. The 
country is disturbed and the price of paddy 
has risen; so I cannot do much.’ Melugiri 
Chctti reported all this to me. As no money 
has been received from the country, the 
Governor has no doubt spoken severely to 
M. Dosvoeux who, in turn, must have been 
severe with Savarirayan. That, I think, is 
why Tandavaraya Pillai spoke thus and 
M. Desvoeux goes about so dejectedly. I then 
went to my office in the flower-garden. 

Saturday, June 4 }—As I was not well, j 
did not go out. Below is written in Telugu 
M Leyrit, the Governor’s reply to Nandi Baja 
of Mysore [ ]. 

The troops despatched to Srirangam reached 
the high ground to-day. 

Sunday, June 5 ?—Pir Muhammad Sahib of 
Gan jam reported as follows the news ho had 
heard from messengers on their way to Nega- 
patam from the Dutch port of Palakollu to 
the northward :—M. Bussy who took M. Law 
with him when he marched with his army to 
Chicacolo, Bajahmunclry, Elloro, etc., places, 
appointed him Nawiib of Elloro and Bajali- 
mnndry, which M. Law began to govci'n. At 
this time, Mr. Clive, commander of the English 
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forces in Bengal, attacked the French and 
unlawfully seized the French factoiy of 
Chandernagore. On hearing this, M. Bussy 
directed M. Law to take possession of all-the 
English ports—Vizagapatam adjoining Elloic 
and Rajahmundry, Melapalle, Kapulapalaiyaim 
Gopagiri and Bandamurlanka at the mouth of 
the Godavari, and ordered the French white flag 
to be hoisted. M. Law therefore obtained the 
assistance of Reddi Polavaram Raja, Manga- 
pati Devu. N-uvugidu Appa Rao, Mogalturru 
Venkata Raja, Peddavaram Jagapati Raja, etc., 
zamindars, with their large armies, including 
Europeans, artillery and munitions of war and 
commanders, and having halted near Yanam, 
he sent out detachments which captured 
Melapalle, Kafmlapalaiyam, etc., factories 
belonging to the English situated east of 
Yanam and mentioned above, and ordered the 
French flag to he hoisted there. He then 
despatched an army to attack Mr. Andrews, 
captain of the English troops holding the 
fortress in the port of Bandamurlanka, situated 
four leagues south of Yanam. 1 The English 
captain fled after fighting for one day, so our 


i The English had attempted (very vainly) to secure concessions 
on the northern coast in order to protect their trade from the couse- 
auences of the French occupation of the Circars, and then expulsion 
from Masulipatam. But they had neither troops nor fortifications 
Zvth the name, even at Vizagapatam. Andrews was the covenanted 
servant in charge of these temporary factories, not a soldier as Eanga 
pillai seems to suppose. 
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troops removed the English, flag and hoisted 
the white flag. As M. Bussy has ordered 
M. Law to march with his army towards the 
English port of Vizagapatam, which is to he 
attacked jointly, M. Law will proceed thither. 
This is the news which Pir Muhammad has 
heard from the messengers. By the Hindu 
science of astrology, it was foretold that in 
the year Iswara , all the English ports would 
pass into the hands of the French who would 
hoist the white flag in them. Accordingly the 
English forts and ports are falling into French 
hands, and all may rest assured that all places, 
from England in Europe to Madras and Fort 
St. David in India, will pass into French hands. 

1 am sure that this will happen. 

Monday , June 6 } — I hear that Savarirayan 
has received news that the English army at 
Arcot with ’ Abd-ul-wahab Khan’s army is 
attacking Wandiwash and that Ayyan Sastri 
who entered the fort has been surrounded by 
them ; M. Desvoeux is said to have communi¬ 
cated it to the Monseigneur Governor. 1 2 

As formerly when Taqi Sahib was given 
a jaghir, Savarirayan was given presents, 
M. Desvoeux, going to ’Ali Naqi Sahib’s house, 
said that he would help to drive away the 

1 28 th Vaiyasi Iswara. V aradara j&’s Festival. 

= This was Colonel Adlercrou’s abortive attack on Wandiwash. 
See Orme , Vol. II, p. 218. 
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enemies who must not be suffered to capture 
the fort, and that the other should therefore 
write so that success may attend. They agreed 
and presented M. Desvoeux Avitli a dress of 
honour, etc., for the jaghir that has been given. 

I also hear that M. Leyrit, the Governor, 
has received a letter about an English plan to 
attack Alambarai. 

Tuesday , June 7} —As to-day was the anni¬ 
versary of Periya Pillai Avargal, 2 I did not go 
out. But I heard that M. Saubinet had been 
ordered last night to march to Wandiwash 
with half the troops that lay encamped on the 
high ground. 

Thursday , June 9. 3 — I Avent to the Fort 
this morning, but, as I saw the Governor 
going into his room in conversation with 
M. Desvoeux, 1 Avent to my office in the flower- 
garden. I hear that the Governor’s conversa¬ 
tion with M. Desvoeux lasted from nine o’clock 
till afternoon. 

I hear that in the attack of Wandiwash, 
the English commander Avho had entrenched 
himself has been killed along with many 
others, on which the English retreated 4 ; 
Ayyan S&stri’s people brought this glad 

A 

1 20th Vaigdsi , Isicara. 

2 i.e., Kauga Pillai \s lather. 

s 31st Vaigdsi, 1 award. The feast of the Sacrament. 

Only the last part of this news was true. Neither Adlereron nor 
any one else was killed. 
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news to Savarirayan who related it to the 
Governor at noon when he was talking with 
M. Desvoeux, and then departed. When 
Muttu Malta Beddi and Ayyan Sastri’s vakil 
Bhujanga Bao reported this glad news to ’Ali 
Naqi Sahib, the latter and Baza Sahib pre¬ 
sented Muttu Malta Boddi with a shawl "worth 
15 rupees, Bhujanga Bao with a chintz turban 
worth two pagodas, and the three other people 
with 15 rupees each, and dismissed them with 
diiections to pay their respects to M. Desvoeux, 

I hear that orders have been written to 
escort M. Saubinet and his followers to Conjce- 
veram and that they will reach Waudiwash 
to-morrow. 

Friday , June 10}—1 hear that M. Leyrit has 
despatched M. Saubinet with instructions to 
attack the English if they are encamped 
neai W andiwash, but if they have retired 
beyond Wandiwash, to capture the fort of 
Karunguli. 

Saturday, June 11 }—At half-past seven this 
morning, M. Le Gris, M. Charpentier, M. Sol- 
miniac and four or five others came, and then 
M. Oolle, the Bengal councillor. 

M. Desvoeux and Savarirayan then came 
with 100 or 200 sepoys to get muskets. Pcnna- 
thur Sama Bao came with a certain number of 

1 32nd Vaigdsi, Isivara. » 1st Ani, hivara. 
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people and talked. Then I went to tlie office 
in tlie flower-garden. I will write later any¬ 
thing important I may hear. 

Tuesday , June 14 }—I write below what T 
heard this morning. According to the astro¬ 
loger’s prediction that the position of the 
planets would change from the night of 4tli 
Am, and that my affair would be discussed in 
a council that would meet on the 15th, the 
councillors met, but I have not heard whether 
my affair was taken up or not or why they 
met. As the astrologer has predicted that my 
prosperity will increase from to-day, experi¬ 
ence leads me to believe that it will prove to 
be the case, for what is destined to happen 
will happen. 

The Governor said to me, ‘ Don’t you know 
of the war between the English and tlio 
French ? ’ I replied, ‘ Formerly when they 
seized our ships, Madras was lost. The astro¬ 
logers had predicted this, and I informed 
M. Dupleix of it. They have now captured 
Bengal, but all their factories are about to 
pass into your hands, the astrologers say.’ I 
then took leave and went to Savariraya Pillai’s 
house for the ceremony of fixing the post, and 
then came home. 




1 4th Ani , fsioara, 






Thursday , June 16 }—One or two Europeans 
say that there has been an interview between 
M. Saubinet and him. * 2 3 * He has come here as 
the Governor sent for him on receipt of the 
above information. M. Saubinet is said to be 
at Utramallur. The English are collecting 
troops at several places, and Muhammad ’Ali 
Khan has entertained about 1,500 foot, and is 
enlisting sepoys. This is the news and in 
Avani and Purattasi} the English and Muham¬ 
mad ’Ali Khan will be overthrown. Till then, 
they will be haughty, so we must lie in wait 
to attack them. 

Friday , June 17} —M. d’Auteuil was the 
only European who did not visit the Gouyeme- 
ment and Fort to-day. 

M. d’Auteuil who marched to Trichinopolv, 
neither stormed the walls nor captured the 
fort by stratagem, nor even stirred when 
he saw M. Caillaud the commander entering 
the fort with 200 or 300 sepoys and 100 
Europeans. 5 The Europeans say that M. Leyrit, 
the Governor, has forbidden him to enter his 
presence or go into the Fort. 


* 6th A/u, Inward. 

2 Probably d’Auteuil- 

3 August-September and September-October. 

A 7 th Ani , Is war a. 

' See Orme , Vol. II, p. 215. 
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Saturday , June IS. 1 —A European (whose 
name I do not know) told me of news received 
by Europeans from Surat that 17 ships were 
expected, with the man who had been Gov'- 
ernor of China 2 * 4 as Governor of this place. I 
have written accordingly. 

Sunday , June 19. 3 —I hear that M. Saubi- 
net’s army has plundered Conjeeveram and 
marched to Utramallur. 

Friday , June 24.* — I hear that M. Desvoeux 
received a letter yesterday from Ayyan Sastri, 
saying that M. Saubinet who had halted near 
Wandiwash opened fire and attacked the fort 
of Wandiwash as Taqi Sahib had not given 
him rich presents ; a small shell fell into the 
fort ; and out of panic the fort-people fired 
their guns at the French army, on which 
Ayyan Sastri brought and gave 1,000 rupees 
saying that Taqi Sahib had ordered him to do 
so. It is also said that the English are collect¬ 
ing troops. 

Saturday , June 25. b — I heard this morning 
that 100 soldiers had deserted M. Saubinet’s 
army, but I do not know if it is true. I have 
recorded this news because it is current among 
the Europeans and officers. 

1 8 th Ani. {fswara ]. 

2 i.c., the Chief of the French factory at Canton. I do not 
know who is intended. 

8 9th Ani, fswara. 

4 14t.h Ani, Iswara. 

*> 15th Ani. lewara. 
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Horse-messengers arrived from M. Saubinet, 
and it is said that they have brought letters 
hastily about the English retreat and their 
intention to renew the attack after collecting- 
troops. I do not know whether the Governor 
is anxious about this, but time will show. 
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(See above, page 20b.) 

LETTER FROM AN AND A RANG A PILL AI TO 
M. BOYELLEAU, DATED SEPTEMBER 7, 1756 

(From the Gallois-Montbrun Collection). 

A Monsieur Boyelleau, Conseiller du Conscil Superieur. 
Monsieur, 

Mr. Godeheu s’etant informe du produit des aldees de 
eette province et ayant vu par les rapports qui lui ont ete 
faits qu’on lui avait deguise la verite en bien des pointes, a 
juge convenable que puisque j’etais courtier de la Compagnie 
de me charger de 1 adjudication de ses domaines et m’en a 
passe le bail pour cinque ans ; je le previns des difficultes 
qu il y avait dans l’exploitation et que malgre les soins et les 
peines que je me donnerais pour faire rentrer promptement 
les fonds il se tronverait toujours a la fin de cliaque annee 3 
a 4 lacs de l’arriere qu’on lie pouvait recouvrait que 4 mois 
apres I’annee ; il adhera a mes representations et m’ordonna 
de travailler pour le mieux et les interets de la Compagnie. 

Ayant ou'i ensuite par les informations que j’ay fait faire 
par d’honnetes gens que les avaldars qui regissaient cy-devant 
chaque paragana n’avaient pas tenu la main a la regie en 
negligeant, par 1 appat des presents qu’ils exigeaient, de faire 
payer les habitants aux termes qu’ils avaient pris et de veiller 
a ce que toutes les terres soient mises en rapport, mais qu’au 
contraire ils avaient commis des vexations si fortes que 
plusieurs avaient pris la fuite; ayant de plus reconnu par les 
comptes qui m’ont ete rendus que dans les 6 mois de regie il 
etait rentre aussi pen de fonds, j’ai fait venir les chefs des 
habitants auxquels j’ai represente leur negligence, que 
doresnavant il falla.it qu’ils fussent plus exactes ii payer, que 
1 annee etait a moitie revolu, qu’il etait de leur devoir de ne 
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laisser aucun terrein incult e, et pour les engager au travail je 
leur ay fait a tous des presents en lour renvoyant. 

Depuis plusieurs messieurs de cette colonie sont venus s’ 
offrir d’etre caution pour des ferrniers qu’ils m’ont presentes 
et m’ont fait les sollicitations les plus pressantes de leur 
adjuger les paraganas qu’ils m’ont demandes; je leur ay 
represente tons les inconvenients qui pourraient arriver par 
la coutume ou sont les ferrniers de trainer les payements en 
longueur lo plus qu’ils peuvent et que je serais oblige de les 
importuner ainsi que les ferrniers pour les contraindre a 
payer, ce qui les indisposerait contre moy ; sur mes repre¬ 
sentations les messieurs m’ont fait les protestations les plus 
fortes qu’ils seront exactes a faire les payements aux tonnes 
prefixes. Je me suis rendu a leurs promesses pensant que 
les fonds de la Compagnie seraient plus assures entre leurs 
mains par la capital considerable que je eonnaissais a la 
plupart d eux, mais j ai ete trompe dans mes esporances, 
ainsy que vous l’alles voir par la suite. 

Une fois que les messieurs ont ete munis du bail que je 
leur ay passe, ils se sont rendus dans chaque paragana, ont 
r6gi et gouverne par eux meme, au lieu de laisser agir les 
avaldars cju’ils ont soustrait de la subordination qu’ils me 
doivent en les empecliant d exccuter les ordres que je leur 
donnais pour le bien du service et les interets de la Com¬ 
pagnie ; les messieurs ont perfcu les fonds sans me faire de 
remises dans les termes convenus, de plus ils se sont portes 
aux extremites les plus dures en vexant les habitants qu’ils 
ont maltraites pour se faire payer des amendes qu’ils leur 
mposent sur de legers pretextes, ce qui a ete cause que 
plusieurs se sont retires et ont abandonne le pays. 

Les chefs des habitants sont venus a differentes fois me 
porter leurs plaintes de toutes les concussions que Ton exer- 
$ ait a leur egard et voulaient les porter directement k Mon¬ 
sieur le Gouverneur ; considerant qu une pareille demarche 
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nuirait aux interets respectifs, je les ay detournes en les assu- 
rant que j’ etais persuade que les messieurs ne recidiveraient 
point et defereraient aux representations que je leur ferais a 
ce sujet et qu’ils pouvaient compter qu’ils seraient traites par 
la suite plus humainement et suivant les regies de I’equite : 
je les renvoyais contents, moyennant quelques presents que 
je fis a chacun. J’ecrivis ensuite a ces messieurs ainsi que 
les avaldars que s’ils continuaient a traiter ainsi mal les 
habitants ils auraient de la peine a faire rentrer les fonds et 
qu’ils me mettraient dans le plus grands des embarras pour 
remplir mes engagements envers la Compagnie, mais que 
pour peu qu’ils voulussent se preter au bien du service en 
traitant avec douceur l’habitant, nous aurions la satisfaction 
de remplir avec aisance nos engagements. 

Mes representations ont ete infructueuses ; bien loin d’y 
avoir egard ils ont reitere leurs concussions et employe de 
nouveau les mauvais traitements, en voulant retirer dun 
terrein le double du produit qu’il peut supporter en refusant 
aux habitants la repartition qui leur est due par recolte et en 
leur faisant vendre les grains qu’ils reservent pour servir a 
la mousson prochaine; la mauvaise fagon d’agir de ces mes¬ 
sieurs a produit un tres grand mal. II en est resulte que 
l’habitant se voyant ainsi vexe et frustre de ce qui lui est 
deu, ne s’est occ-upe qu’a travailler pour se substanter et sa 

famille par different*! moyens. 

Appou Modely qui s’etait porte caution pour le fermier 
de Yilleparum, s’est modele sur ces messieurs et s est pre- 
valu de leur fagon d’agir en ne faisant aucun compte de me 
faire les remises dans les termes dont il etait convenu, quoi- 
qu’il vint m’assurer chaque fois que je lui envoyais deman- 
der de l’argent qu’il me payerait de jour a l’autre ; enfin re- 
bute de ses delays qui ont dure plus de trois mois, je 1 ai 
poursuivi vivement; il en porta inconsideramment ses plaintes 
a Mr. le Gouverneur, qui m’ayant fait appeler en sa presence 
ainsy que le fermier, me demanda combien m’etait deu dans 
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cc paragana ; je lui reponclai qu’il m’etait deu 78 mil roupies ; 
Appon Modely ropliqua qua le fermicr devait 38 mil roupies, 
et qu’a egard des 40 mil roupies il le paverait dans le jour ; 
ladessus Mr. le Gouverneur ordonna qu’il fut mis a la cliau- 
drie ainsy que le fermier jusqu’ a parfait payement; Appou 
Modely y est reste 5 mois environ sans se mettre en devoir 
de me faire aucun e remise, bien au contraire il a-mieux aime 
laisser perir line quantite de nesly sur terre que de la 
laisser couper; il en aurait pu retirer 25 a 30 mil 
roupies s’il en eut donne l’ordre a ses ecrivains, se 
prevalant de ses protections qui ont presente plusieurs 
requetes de sa part a Mr le Gouverneur, qui n’y a eu aucun 
egard parcequ’il l’avait assure qu’il payerait 4 mois aupara- 
vant les 40 mil roupies qu’il etait convenu me devoir ; 
Mr Moracin a obtenu son elargessement moyennant qu’il 
donna caution de sa personne et qu’il fit les diligences con- 
venables pour se liberer de ce qu’il devait; depuis qu’il est 
sorti de-prison, il a oublie ses engagements et n’a nullement 
cherclie les moyens de me satisfaire. 

Quand les Maures jouissaient des domaines qui sont 
aujourdhui a la Compagnie, pour le moindre delai qu’un 
habitant apportait a payer ils employaient divers chatiments 
pour lui contraindre : vous savez parfaitement bien, 
Monsieur, que cela s’est pratique sous vos yeux a Pondicherv ; 
pour moy je n’ay pas agi ainsy, je n’ay employe que les 
voyes de douceur, et rnalgre que Mr le Gouverneur me 
pressait fortement de faire des remises, j’ay aime mieux 
d’emprunter que de me servir des voyes de rigueur- 

Enfin Mr le Gouverneur, que j’informais chaque jour 
du mauvaus procede des Mrs les Cautions, voyant qu’ils ne 
faisaient aucun compte des reproches qu’il leur avait fait 
plusieurs fois, de leur retardement a payer, m’a permis de 
resilier leus baux ; alorsje lui representay qu’ils me devaient 
des sommes considerables ; il m’ordonna de lui apporter les 
comptes d’un chacun que je lui ay remis et auxquels il n’a 
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pas apporte toute l’attention a laquelle je me serais attendu, 
puisqu’il m’a contraint de payer ces messieurs suivant les 
comptes qu’ils lui ont presentes, parcequ’ils lui out repre- 
sente qu’ils avaient fait des avances aux fermiers qu’ils 
avaient cautionnes, ce qui est faux : ces pretendus avances 
qu’ils ont reclamees ne sont. uniquement que divers sommes 
qu’ils ont exige chacun des fermiers pour la peine de les 
avoir cautionnes pendant environ 6 mois; par les comptes 
qui vous ont ete rendus dans les paraganas oii vous avez ete 
en tournee, il vous a ete facile de vous convaincre de ce que 
j’ay l’honneur, Monsieur, de vous avancer ; permettes que 
je vous en fasse le detail. 

Sommes que Mrs Very, Solminiach, Bury, Dulaurens, Le 
Blanc, et Gossard ont exige des fermiers qu’ils ont 
cautionne, sgavoir, 


Mr Very ••• 

RS. 

. 14,000 

„ Solminiach ... 

. 11,000 

„ Bury. 

. 16,000 

„ Dulaurens 

. :i,ooo 

„ Le Blanc 

... , .. 14,000 

„ Gossard 

. 15,000 


Total - 73,000 


Voila les pretendues sommes que ces messieurs ont dit a 
Mr le Gouverneur avoir avance et qu’il m’a oblige de 
rembourser ; j’ose me flatter qu’il reconnaitra la faQom dont 
ces messieurs ont surprise sa relligion (?) sur ce point, apreS 
avoir resilie les baux que je leur avais passe; je pensais que 
les avaldars que j’avais commis pourraient sans etre molestes 
regir les departements dont je leur avais confii l’adminis- 
tration ; a peine ont-ils entre en exercise que Messieurs les 
Commandants des places a l’instar de Messieurs les Cautions 
ont commence par les molester a tous egards, tant par la 
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prison que par les chatiments, et ce pour exiger cliverses 
sommes d’argent qu’ils se sont trait donner a force de 
menaces. Je suis en etat d’en produire J.e compte parceque 
les avaldars out passe a mon compte toutes ces sommes. Oes 
Messieurs en un mot se sont empare de la regie et m’ont barre 
dans mes operations, portant les choses an point que si 
l’avaldar envoyait chercher un habitant qui d£vait et le 
pressait de payer, le commandant do la place envoyait une 
patrouille le prendre et le faisait mettre au cachot d’ou il ne 
pouvait sortir qu’en payant 200, 300, plus on moins au 
commandant qui lui deffendait de poursuivre Inhabitant, qui 
de son cote lui faisait aussi un present pom* avoir obtenu 
1’agrement de n’etre point poursuivi pour sa dette. 


A 




r-'t: 


De plus les commandants des places se sont porte a une 
autre extremite en faisant prendre, dans le terns que le ris 
se vend a raison de 4 mesures pour un fanon, tons les 
neslys des habitants qu’ils obligeaient do le vendre a raison 
de 6 mesures. Les commandants en ont achete pour 20 et 
30 mil roupies qu’ils ont vendu ensuite an prix qu’ils ont 
voulu. Encore s’ils etaient les sen Is qui eussent profile de 
cette avantage la perte n’aurait pas ete aussi considerable, 
mais c’est qu'ils ont fait battre le tam-tam dans touto retendne 
de leur departement pour le vendre a ce prix, ce qui a 
occasionne une perte tres considerable. 

II est d’lisage dans tons les pays du monde (pie le fermier 
a le pouvoir de regir, ainsi que les commis qu’il a etabli dans 
chaque departement, (pie meme les juridictions et les 
commandants des places sont obliges de le proteger et de lui 
donner main forte en toute occasion. Si j’avais eu le memo 
avantage j’aurais eu la satisfaction de remplir avec aisance 
mes engagements, mais Mrs les Cautions ont commence par 
me barrer etrne gener dans l’exploitation : Mrs les Comman* 
dants des places en suite. J’en ay fait mes representations 
52 
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Mr le Gouverneur qui leur a adresse des orders en conse¬ 
quence et auxquels ils ne se sont pas conformes comme ils 
devaient. 

Depuis que je suis adjudicaire certains esprits mal inten- 
tionnes par jalousie ont ete chaque jour souffler dans l’orellle 
de plusieurs messieurs de cette colonie des faussetes qui les 
ont indispose contre moy ; aujourdhui je suis bien charme 
que les messieurs du Conseil ayent ete visitter chaque 
paragana, parcequ’ils peuvent juger par les comptes qui leur 
ont ete rendus, et vous particulierenient, Monsieur, que je 
n’en etais point impose; dans ceux ou vous avez ete en 
tournee, vous avez pu par l’examen que vous en avez fait 
connaitre les sommes qui me sont dues et celles que les 
messieurs qui ont ete cautions ont revues ; quand j’ay pris a 
ferme les domaines de la Compagnie j’ay pense que je pour- 
rais y avoir quelque benefice, il s’en fait de beaucoup ; j’ay 
fait toutes ces representations a Mr le Gouverneur ; pour pen 
que vous ayez agreable de lui rafraichir la memoire en lui 
detaillant les faits que j’ay l’honneur de vous exposer dans 
le present memoire et lui faire sentir en meme terns le tort 
et les perte 3 que m’ont occassionne Mrs les Cautions ainsi 
que Mrs les Commandants des places, je suis persuade qu’il 
y portera attention et reviendra des prejuges ou on l’a mis 
en mon egard ; il verra, comme vous, Monsieur, que par la 
suite l’exploitation des fermes ne periclitera pas advantage, 
et qu’en me donnant la main, je ferai honneur aux engage¬ 
ments que j’ai contracts avec la Compagnie. 
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399, 402. 
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332, 362, 377. 
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China, 48, 141, 330, 402. 

Chinglepnt, 197, 233, 376. 

Chinnapapasanmdram, 284. 

Chinnayan or Chinniyan, 80, 81, 82. 

Chinnayya Chetti, 352. 

Chiunayya Pillai, 163. 

Chinniya Nayakkan, 289. 

Chinsura (Chinchuratte) 371, 374, 

Chirnkkanad, 230. 

Chittoor, 32. 

Chokkappa or Chokka Mudali, 195, 196, 

Cbtinampattn, 286. 

Clare [?], M., 93. 
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Clive, Robert, Lord, 11, 44, 54, 84, 101, 104, 114, 134, 141, 150, 346, 347, 
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Oolle, M., 270, 271,399. 
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Cuddapah, 36, 41, 47, 52, 105, 321, 332. 
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121, 172, 204, 224, 235, 249, 251,27:, 286, 295, 341, 353, 363. 
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398, 399, 402. 
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D&varaja Ayyan, 317. 

D8varaja Ud‘ai y ar, 14. 181, 182, 183, 345. 
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Dil&war Khan, 345. 

Dordelin, M., 327. 

Dost ’All Khan, 328. 

Dubon, M., 173. 
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Dukki, 362. 

Dnlaurens, M., 290,408. 

Dalanrens, Mario Francoise, 290. 

Dnlivier, M., 322, 323, 324. 
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343, 366, 404. 
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GopAlanArayanappa Ayyan, 262, 380. 

Gopalaswami, 87, 380, 385. 
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Gosaard, M., 408. 

Goupil, M., 6, 7, 51, 122, 124, 127, 129, 146, 218, 376. 
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Guillard, M., 1, 7, 10, 26, 38, 93, 95, 98, 128, 152, 165, 167, 169, 178, 179, 
191, 213, 215, 217, 219, 239, 257, 266, 267, 271, 274, 275, 291, 294, 297, 
298, 299, 302, 307, 312. 319, 320, 321, 340, 342, 346, 363, 391. 
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Hasan-ud-din Kh&n, 40, 162. 
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Hubert, M., 822, 323, 824. 
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Hid ay at Muhi-ud-din Kh&n, see Muzaffar Jang 
Hill, Mr. S. 0., 170, 237, 371, 378. 
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Husain S&hib T&hir, 4. 

Hyderabad, 102, 105, 108, 143, 144, 160, 189. 

Ibrahim ’All KhAn or Ibrahim 'All, 144. 
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Ilayat Muhammad-ud-din Khan Muzaffar Jang, see Muzaffar Jang. 
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India, 80,93, 171, 191, 329, 397. 

Indien, (ship), 272, 273, 
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Islands, the, 97. 

Italy, 142. 
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J'afar ’Ali Khdn, 130, 334. 

Jagapati RajA, see Ananda Baja. 
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JamAl Muhammad, 107. 
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KadAkumaran, 383. 

Kadambai, 285. 
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Kanda Pillai, 76, 197, 376. 
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Karikal, 125, 198, 204, 220, 328, 330. 

Karnngnli, 96,185, 186,199, 277, 399. 
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KAttumSttu, 13, 14, 15, 51, 52. 
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Krishna KAja Udaiyar, 183. 

Krishnayyan or Krishnappan, 89, 90, 180,181. 
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Knmara Pillai, Kalavay, 2,157. 

Kumaraswami, 281. 
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La Porterie, M. de,. 372. 
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396,397. 
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Lawrence, Major, 273. 

"> Le Beaume, M., 312, 313, 347. 

Le Blanc, M., 408. 

Le Faucheur, M., 176. 

Logon, M., 82, 83, 258, 329. 

Legris, M., 67, 399. 

Lenoir, M., 5, 6, 8, 93, 209, 231, 325, 326, 327, 349. 

Lenoir, M„ 55, 57, 75, 100, 107, 115 , 122, 128, 131, 148, 158, 159, 167, 

168, 178, 179, 199, 233, 259, 262, 263, 264, 266, 267, 270, 271,274, 297, 
306, 363, 365, 367, 368, 369, 372, 375, 379, 39 L. 

Le Riche, M., 220. 

Lerid6, Marie, 375. 

Leyrit, Duval de, 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 10, 13, 16, 19, 22 , 23, 26, 27, 38, 40, 47, 48, 
56, 57, 58, 62, 63, 64, 66, 67, 71, 74, 80, 82, 86, 89, 92, 94, 98, 100, 103, 
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169, 173, 177, 179, 181, 186, 188, 189, 201, 223, 234, 263, 271, 314, 343, 
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Lisbon, 131, 141, 142, 166, 171. 

Logaudtha Panddram, 316. 

Lorgeril, M., 69. 

Louis XIV, 221. 
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Lys (ship), 68, 69, 327. 

Macnemara, M., 68, 69. 

Madananda Pandit, 63, 84, 107, 117, 219, 229, 230, 244, 257, 310, 377. 
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Madhava Rao, alO. 

Madras, 10, 11, 23, 25, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37, 44, 4S, 54, 92, 93, 101, 104, 112, 
114, 133, 134, 135, 147, 149, 151, 158, 159, 164, 165, 169, 171, 215, 216, 
220, 224, 230, 233, 235, 256, 268, 273, 275, 276, 282, 303, 327, 333, 349, 
351, 360, 368, 381, 384, 385, 389, 397, 400. 
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MAji Pandit, 84, 
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Malacca, 314, 326. 

Malayappan, 181, 18 6. 

Maldives, the, 24 197,198. 

Manajiya Pillai, 302. 

MangaMr, 4, 227. 

Mangan, 120. 

Mangapati DAvu, 396. 

Mangbthayi AmmAl, 61, 75, 288 
Manilla, 326, 330. 

Manoji Appa, 85, 359. 

Mansftr Mir Sahib, 338. 

Maravan Tondiman. see Tondiman. 

Maridas, 131. 

Marion, M., 166, 107, 178, 218. 

Martin, Frangois., 322. 

Marndilr, 57. 

Mascareigno, 234, 238, 242, 272, 303, 326, 340, 391. 

Maskelyoe, Edmund, 53. 

Masnlipatam, 3, 22, 79, 81, 95, 102, 108, 129, 147, 150, 169. 172 179, 
211, 289, 381, 396. 

Mauncet, M., 45, 55, 158, 312, 313. 

Mede, M., 167. 

MedAre, M., 218. 

MSIapalle, 396. 
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343, 344, 316, 348, 350, 351, 359, 379, 388. 

Miran, M., 7, 16, 82, 179,198, 199, 233, 236, 363. 

Mir Asad, 9, 11, 23, 102, 105. 

Mir 13adr-ul-lah KhAn, 229. 

Mir GhulAm Husain, 135, 192. 

Mir Moghul, 194. 

Mir SAhib, see Mir ’Abd-ul-rahmAn. 

Mocha, 176, 178, 326, 378. 
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Monson, Mr., 330. 

Montbrnn, M. Gallois, 404. 

Moracin, M., 22, 49, 73, 78, 79, 80, 81,116, 147, 179, 288, 407 
Morari Kao, 10, 33, 35, 30, 38, 52, 74, 84, 85, 89, 180, 181, 332. 

Morse, Nicholas, 330. 

MubAriz Khan, 194. 
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Muhammad Anwar Khan, 194. 

Muhammad Asalam KMn, 52. 

Muhammad Husain, 106. 

Muhammad Tavakkal, 37 , 44, 52, 144. 

Muhi-ud-dtn Sahib, 173, 174, 291, 298, 299. 

Mdlakkadn, 44. 

Mulhari Holkar, 143. 

Munawar Khan, 190, 193, 230, 242, 243, 276. 

Muppan, Mah6, 230. 
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Murtaz^ ’All Khdo or Murtaza ’Ali, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 23, 24, 32, 36, 
> 37, 43, 44, 71, 74, 102, 389. 

Murtaz&nagar, 211. 

Murtaza Sahib, 135. 

Mustaplianagar, 148, 211. 
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Muttaldr, 28, 30. 

Muttappan or Muttayyan, 303, 314. 

Muttayya Pillai, Arumpatai, 310. 

Muttiya Pillai, 120, 172, 282. 

Muttu, 348. 

Muttu Ohetti, 289. 

Muttu Malla Eeddi, 5G, 276, 277, 340, 399. 

Muttu Mudali, 145. 

Muttu Pillai, 206. 

Muttu Venkatarama Reddi, 186, 277. 

Muzaffar Jang, or Hidayat Muhi-ud-din Kh&n or Ilayat Muhammad-iid- 
din Khan Muzaffar Jang, 6, 211, 331, 332, 333. 

Muzaffar Khan, 33, 34, 40, 52, 74, 77, 84, 85, 180,181, 190, 192, 

Mylapore, 119, 126. 

Mysore, 14, 52, 85, 181,241,286, 295, 311, 317, 345,359, 376,389,390, 
395. 


Nagavi Josier, 87. 

Nainiya Pillai or Nainiyappa, 323, 324, 325. 
Najib-ul-lah Khan, 360. 

Nallatambi, 8. 

Nallatambi Madali, 281. 

NAmat-ul-lah Khan, Coja, 33. 

Nandi Raja or Nandi Raja Ayyan, 181, 182, 
359,389,395. 

Nannaohi, 96. 

Nnrasappa Nftyakkan, 38, 34. 
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Narasimha Chetti, 316. 

Narasinga Oketti, 150, 214. 

Narasinga Rao, 88, 378. 

N&r&yana Pillai, 59. 

Narayana Sastri, 58, 67, 152, 276. 

Nasir Jang, 6, 18,191, 332, 340, 341. „ 

Naudierea, M. des, 22, 89, 92, 93. 

Nayinatba, 218. 

Nazir Mubammad, 18. 

Negapatam. 395. 

Nellore, 75, 360. 

N@Bal, 101. 

Nicolas, M., 372. 

Noailles, M. de, 71. 

Noronha, Antonio or Pere Antoine or Padr6 Antonio, Father Antony, 
Bishop of Halicarnassus, Bishop of Mylapore, 126. 

Nouel, M., 41. 

Olagiyahalldr, 3, 4. 

Olukarai, 2, 174, 180, 288, 321. 

Orleans, the Duke of, 323. 

Orme, Robert, 18, 31, 32, 36, 37,143, 180, 397. 

PAdavedu, 44. 

Padir&ppuliyUr, 56. 

Padman&dba Nayakkan, Ohintla, 2. 

Padmanadba NAyakkan, 81. 

PAlaki Shadukopu, 35. 

Palakolln, 395. 

Pftlftr, 39. 

Panrati, 59, 

Papayya Pillai or PApayya, 21, 31, 41, 49, 51, 06, 120, 121, 147, 154, 
163, 206, 260, 279, 280, 284, 299, 340, 341, 343, 307. 

PApu Reddi, 43. 

Paramayan, 74, 75. 
parasurAman, 01. 

Paris, 71, 290. 

Peddu NAyakkan, 80. 

Pegu, 129, 312, 313. 

Penn&dam, 383. 

Perak, 326. 

Periyanna Mudali or Periyannan, 50, 90, 204, 205, 235, 255, 270, 272 
286. *0 

Periya Parasurama Pillai, 66, 91. 

Perrier, M., 8. 

Per urn A1 Ayjan, 386. 

Perumukkal, 284. 
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Petain [?] M., 74. 

Phayre, 313. 

Richard, M., 188, 339. 

Piohon, M., 189. 
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INTRODUCTION. 




I 

This final instalment of the Diary covers a 
period of just over a year, from January 1760, 
to the diarist’s death on January 12, 1761. 
Rut for the first two months of the year we 
have a record of ten days only ; and though 
from March 1 to September 24 the Diary runs 
without any material break, it there comes to 
an abrupt conclusion, and the notes of January 
10 to 12 of the following year, recording Pillai 
Avargal’s final illness are by another hand, 
probably that of his nephew. For the greater 
part of the present volume, the text on which 
the translation rests is no longer that of the 
Madras transcript, but that of the original 
Diary, unearthed by M. Singaravclou, now 
Gonservateur of the Pondichery archives, to 
whom the editor is greatly indebted for much 
information and assistance. Nor can this 
work be concluded without cordially grateful 
acknowledgments of the help afforded by 
Mr. B. Venkatarama Ayyar, the editor’s assist¬ 
ant in the Madras Record Office, in preparing 
the second half of the Diary for the Press. 

Dor some yoars, as the patient reader will 
remember, the diarist had exhibited signs of 
failing health. At the beginning of 1760 he 
o 
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h.ad been confined to his house for a lengthy 
period, described variously as lasting two and 
four months. He was, it seems, suffering from 
pyorrhoea; and the dysentery which often 
follows in its train gradually outwore his 
strength. He was only in his fifty-second 
year when he died ; but most probably the 
anxieties of the times, and the privations of 
the siege hastened his end. Sick and weary 
as lie was, he can have had small desire to 
chronicle those last dismal months, in which 
the English squadron in defiance of the 
monsoon maintained its sleepless watch before 
Pondichery while Coote drew closer and closer 
his encircling lines. On October 6 a party 
from the squadron, commanded by Captain 
illiam Newson and Lieutenant Isaac Ourry, 
cut out the Hermione and the Bcileine from 
under the guns of the fortress, with the loss of 
five killed and sixteen wounded. 1 Next month 
the Compagnie des Indes, which had slipped 
away to Tranquebar in the hope of fetching 
up a store of provisions, was captured in the 
Tranquebar roads. 8 Early in December Coote 
opened his batteries. On the first day of the 
New Year a cyclone burst upon besiegers and 
besieged alike. Many persons wore killed ; 


* Military Consultations , October 11 and 18. 1760 

* T fnnu -Pm/xw. /"V i -i , * 


2 t ij 0 7 4 1 i 4 

Letters from Coote and Hald»n„ w„„ ember ? mA ^ 
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four of the English ships were dismasted, and 
three were driven ashore while three found¬ 
ered ; and the tents, huts and stores of the 
English army were damaged or destroyed. 1 
But the squadron reassembled under jury- 
masts ; the batteries reopened ; and no French 
vessels appeared to break the blockade. 
Within the walls provisions had become so 
scarce that the soldiers’ rations had been cut 
down to half a measure of rice, a loaf made of 
palmyra fruit, and 8 ounces of pounded 
maggoty biscuit every other day, with an issue 
of meat—camel, horse-flesh, or whatever could 
bo got—once a week. 2 At last, four days after 
Banga Pillai had been carried to the burning- 
place, Cooto’s grenadiers replaced the French 
guard at the Yaludavur Gate and the English 
flag was hoisted over Fort Louis. 

But though the diarist could not chronicle 
the final disasters which swept away Dupleix’ 
dreams of national greatness and his own 
hopes of power and wealth, yet ho remains 
Urn only person who shows us the beginning 
the end through Indian eyes. Naturally 
enough we hear but little of the military 
aspect of the siege. Tactical move and counter- 
move have no place in the old Courtier's 

from Coote of January 2 and 5, aw. Military Coumlta- 
January 4 and 7, 1701. 

Omo MSS., Various , 27, p. 52. 
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Diary. But he noted, clearly enough the 
gi actual spread of demoralisation, the mutual 
jealousies and suspicions of the leaders, the 
growing indiscipline of the rank and file, the 
insolence of the King’s officers, the incompe¬ 
tence of the Company’s servants, and the 
rising alarm of the Indian inhabitants as thev 
saw the power in which they had trusted for 
protection failing even to protect itself. 

One thousand seven hundred and sixty 
was indeed a year of misfortune at Pondichery. 
It opened with the decisive defeat of Wandi- 
wash, which prepared the way for the siege. 
Through the earlier part of the year men were 
hoping against hope for the reappearance of 
d Ache and his squadron from Mauritius ; but 
the only vessels that escaped the blockado of 
Admiral Steevens were the frigates that in 
October were cut out of the roads, and the 
Compagnie des bides , which was converted 
into a floating battery to add to the sea-ward 
defences. From time to time rumours ran 
through the settlement, that the squadron had 
been heard of at Mahe or Tranqucbar, and 
would appear in a few days at farthest ; but 
none of these had tho least foundation in fact. 
One day late in March the French and Indian 
inhabitants thronged the beach to watch eioht 
or ten vessels approaching from the south¬ 
ward, believing that d’Ache had come at last • 
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but the ships proved to bo only the English 
squadron. Again in July Lally hoard that the 
English had hoisted the signal for a general 
action and inferred that French ships must be 
at hand ; but the long-shore wind brought no 
sounds of a cannonade to his anxious ears. 
Bettor still than the arrival of the squadron 
would bo news from Europe of a victorious 
peace that would set matters in their old 
train, permit the rebuilding of dilapidated 
fortunes, and withdraw the control of the 
King’s hated lieutenant-general ; but though 
the war had opened well enough for the 
French, its later stages were marked by 
persistent defeat in other regions as in India, 
and peaco was not to come in time to save 
Bondichcry from complete destruction. 

Meanwhile an ever-growing pressure, 
financial and military, had to be faced ; nor 
Was this facilitated by the dissensions reign¬ 
ing between the King’s and the Company’s 
representatives. Lally was to pay dearly for 
betraying his suspicions of Loyrit, the Gov¬ 
ernor, and yet leaving him still in , office. 
If was generally believed (and probably with 
reason) that Loyrit exerted himself to prevent 
i'ho success of Lally’s schemes for raising 
money. Lally asserted that Loyrit had trans- 
m mod his plan of levying money from the 
°nncillors’ prosperous dubashes into an 
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oppressive tax upon the poorer Indians, and 
drove the Governor from his ante-chamber 
with insult. The enmity extended naturally 
to Dubois, Daily’s agent for finance ; and 
stories were spread abroad that he was swind¬ 
ling the sepoys of their pay. Sore with defeat 
and impending ruin, both sides were eager to 
believe the worst of each other. Courtin’s 
conduct, for instance, exhibits the violence of 
weak men in difficult circumstances. He 
quarrels first with Leyrit, then with Daily, 
and exposes himself to a humiliating insult 
from an officer of the Regiment de Lorraine. 
Ramalingam, who was acting as purveyor to 
the army, was beaten. The confusion of 
castes, which Ranga Pillai had long before 
lamented, grew worse ; and his conservative 
mind was shocked by the sight of scavengers 
and Pariahs entering the Fort unchecked on 
horse-back. Violent attacks on Dally were 
posted in the public places. The annual 
festivities lapsed or wore shorn of half their 
splendour. There was no bonfire this year on 
St. John’s Eve, and even the King’s name-day 
was meanly celebrated. 

To supplement the military resources of 
the French the militia was embodied ; even 
the Governor and Councillors were forced to 
serve ; and a disorderly parade took place, at 
which the Governor displayed his military 
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inexperience, while the Company’s servants 
refused to serve outside the Fort. Raza Sahib 
and the chief merchants, including the diarist, 
were obliged to accept responsibility for the 
pay of additional sepoys. At first this was 
only expected to last till d’Ache’s squadron 
arrived ; but as time went on, and the ships 
did not appear, the obligation was continued ; 
a plan for dividing the cost among a larger 
number of persons fell through; and Ranga 
Rillai was constantly vexed by the sepoys 
demanding their pay or sitting dharna at his 
doors. 


Attempts were made to enlist on the side 
of the French the rising military talents of 
Haidar ’All. Ever since 1752 the Mysoreans 
had desired vongcanco on Muhammad ’All for 
having broken his promise to deliver Trichi- 


uopoly into their hands. In the hope of 
getting the place they had contributed matcri- 
a hy to the financial needs of Dupleix ; and 
now it was hoped to buy their support by the 
cession of Tyagar and the promise of French 
® P in their projected expansion southward 
W en Hie English had been defeated. Nor- 
0014 , Bishop of Halicarnassus, conducted 
e negotiations to a successful conclusion. A 
l ° C ^ Mysoreans under Haidar’s brother-in- 
0vac ^ 0( l Hie detachment sent by Cooto 
c »anist it, and reached Pondichery. A ball 
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was given in honour of their arrival, but, 
according to the only writer who to my knowl¬ 
edge has described it, it was a dismal affair. 
The Mysoreans were unfavourably impressed 
by the scarcity of funds and the scarcity of 
food. They paid scant heed to the French 
authorities. Quarrels took place between the 
French and their new allies, who (Eanga Pillai 
notes) treated the French officers and people 
of the Government more like dogs than men ; 
and they speedily withdrew, resolute not to 
entangle themselves in a failing cause. A 
Maratha envoy likewise appeared upon the 
scene, but, beyond the flattory which he 
administered to the diarist, brought nothing 
useful or pleasant to the besieged. 

While Lally was thus unable to find allies 
to support his cause, he was similarly ham¬ 
pered by a lack of money. As has been seen 
in the previous volume, the pressure had been 
severe ; but now it was severer still. Many 
pages of the Diary for 1760 are occupied with 
the lists that were drawn up, the assessments 
that could not be realized, the merchants and 
others who wore kept in prison in order to 
oblige them to contribute. Even the diarist’s 
nephew, Appavu, was thus detained, though 
in his case it seems to have boon rather to 
preserve an appearance of impartiality than 
to compel him to produce what he had not got. 
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But Ranga Pillai was obliged to make a further 
contribution, which he could only provide by 
borrowing. A certain amount was got together 
by these forced loans ; but it was not much. 
Pondichery had never been wealthy, save 
perhaps for those two fat years when Dupleix 
succeeded for a brief and transient moment in 
winning fortune to his side. Ever since the 
town had been steadily decaying. What 
riches there were were concentrated in the 
hands of a few Company’s servants and their 
dubashes ; and on these sources Lally never 
succeeded in laying hands, much as he desired 
to. As a last rcsoYt, a committee was appoint¬ 
ed by a great council of notables to collect 
what could be got from the European inhabit¬ 
ants. Some plate was collected and sent to 
tho mint; but hero too no great resources wore 
to be found. No one, Indian or European, 
was willing to lend money to a ruined Com¬ 
pany. 

Money and other valuables might be sent 
away or hidden. Tho last pages of Ranga 
Pillai’s own Diary are concerned with tho 
arrangements which he made to send some 
monoy and jewels belonging to his women-folk 
out of Pondichery to the Dutch settlement of 
Sadras, whither they were conveyed by the 
masula-boat carrying Robert Sloper, an Eng¬ 
lish Company’s servant who had boon captured 

D 
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at Fort St. David and who was now released 
on parole. Sloper or his servants doubtless 
were well rewarded for their complaisance. 
But grain and cattle could not bo similarly 
disposed of. As food grow scarcer, we hear 
of supplies being commandeered; searches 
were made from house to house, and what 
was found was carried off. Under these 
growing discouragements—demands for 
money which could not be got, food scarce 
and dear with famine in near prospect, and 
tho approaching terror of a bombardment—an 
exodus naturally set in. The previous forced 
loans, had driven many away. Their renewal, 
and the well-grounded fear that poverty itself 
would be no certain protection against 
demands backed by threats of imprisonment, 
must have made all Indians anxious to quit 
Pondichory, save tho very few, such as Ranga 
Pillai himself, whose hopes and reputation 
were inextricably bound up with the fate of tho 
French. And indeed from the point of view 
of thoir Governors, their departure was in tho 
circumstances no loss. It meant the fewer 
mouths to feed and consequently a few days’ 
longer defence, which might just enable relief 
to come in time. In this respect Pondichery 
was worse off than its rival Madras. At 
Pondichory Fort Louis lay surrounded by the 
city, and it was impossible to limit the 
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defence to tlie citadel; whereas at Madras 
Fort St. George, ever since the evil days of 
1746, stood alone, and when a year earlier 
Lally had tried to take it, the Company’s 
Government had made no attempt whatever to 
defend the Black Town, hut had concentrated 
their defence upon the Fort, and had had to 
lay in stores of provisions for the garrison 
alone. But when danger of imprisonment 
and certainty of starvation faced the Indian 
inhabitants of Pondichery, including the 
people from the villages outside the walls 
driven within by fear of Coote’s cavalry, they 
found escape difficult. They feared to take 
the roads passing by the English camp, lest 
they should bo plundered of what they could 
carry off with them, and when they attempted 
to pass southwards, they found the river un- 
fordablo. Nevertheless by one way or other 
most of the dwellers in Pondichery had 
trickled out of the place before Coote opened 
his batteries or Ranga Pillai had laid down 
the pen. 

II 

Viewed as a whole, this Diary which 
covers almost a quarter of a century is a 
curiously mixed document. No one will 
over read it for its own sake. Yet it has 
great historical importance. Its period was 
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singularly critical; and the struggle which at 
first brought Ranga Pillai killa and jaghir, 
then made him renter of a wide tract of the 
Carnatic, and at last ruined him, was no less 
than this: whether India was to be dominated 
from Paris or London. During the greater 
part of these twenty-five years, the momentous 
struggle was being fought out in South India 
and upon those sullen waters which roll 
unceasingly on the pale, palm-fringed sands 
of the Coromandel Coast. Of the men and 
circumstances of the time Ranga Pillai was 
a close and interested observer ; and he was 
the only Indian observer whose views are 
directly, positively known to us. No doubt 
there were many whose memoirs would have 
been more precious. Chanda Sahib’s thoughts 
upon Dupleix, Yusuf Khan’s opinions on the 
campaigns of Lally, would have revealed 
important aspects of the conflict. But they 
could hardly have displayed more fully and 
closely the Indian attitude towards events 
which were so deoply to influence the course of 
modern Indian history. For a considerable time 
the diarist was the foremost Indian merchant 
in an essentially mercantile community, and 
the main intermediary between the Govornor 
and the Indians whom he governed. Ilis 
business it was to know all that was going 
forward in the Indian quarter, to learn the 
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their correspondents, to watch the course of 
trade and feel the pulse of sentiment. Tor a 
considerable time too he played the part of 
Foreign Secretary to the Governor, translating 
letters or getting them translated, suggesting 
appropriate answers, settling the .minutiae of 
Oriental etiquette, and himself corresponding 
with distant ministers. Ho belonged too to a 
family which had boon peculiarly honoured 
by the French authorities. Two members of 
it, Nainiya Pillai and Guruva Pillai, had in 
turn occupied Ranga Pillai’s office of Chief 
Dubash; and the latter had visited France, to 
complain of injustice received from Hebert, 
the Governor, and had there received not only 
redress but also the ribbon of St. Michel. He 
was then for a considerable number of years 
the foremost Hindu resident of Pondichory, 
bettor informed on political matters than any 
other. Wo may then infer that his Diary 
probably contains more authentic detail of a 
political nature than that which any other 
Indian at Pondichery could have kept. For 
instance it records the contents of many letters 
which wore addressed to the Governor by the 
Country powers, and which passed through 
the diarist’s hands. 

Secondly Ranga Pillai is an oxact and 
accurate witness when ho speaks to what 
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passed within his own knowledge. It is true 
that he often fills pages with matter of a 
different nature. Many of his statements are 
repetitions of mere bazaar rumour. But even 
these are recorded in all probability accurately 
enough, and, however false they may be in 
fact, do give us the actual gossip of the place 
as it passed from tongue to tongue, and enable 
us to judge how the leading events of the 
time appeared in Indian eyes. 

Thirdly the Diary gives us here and there 
—it would have been better reading had it 
done so oftener—curious little vignettes which 
enable us to visualise the past. For instance 
in the present volume we see the Governor 
and Council following the coffin of M. Bartlie- 
lcmy in duo funeral procession, but whis¬ 
pering and laughing together as they went 
over the false news, just received, that 
Mr. Pigot, the Governor of Madras, had been 
taken prisoner. Another instance, relating 
to a more notable figure, is the description 
of how Dupleix, on the march in January, 
1748, against Fort St. David, listened to the 
signal guns from Pondicliory announcing that 
the English squadron was in sight and that 
ho must return, and then jumping from his 
horse clenched his fists and stamped upon 
the ground with disappointment. Leyrit too 
appears in the course of these pages with 
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great clearness—a solemn man hardly ever 
condescending to make a joke, overconscious 
of his dignity and importance, engrossed in 
his private interests, and hurt in these two 
most sensitive points by Lally’s sarcasms and 
ill-success. Lally too, the passionate head¬ 
long Irishman, quick to condemn, incapable 
of hiding the feelings of the moment, and 
expecting everything to go of itself with 
European regularity, despising the Coinpany’s 
servants, who were nevertheless to bring him 
gagged to the Place de Greve and gloat over 
bis last agonies, appears as the tragic figure ho 
indeed was, destined to lead his followers to 
defeat. Behind thoso leaders stand the crowd 
of Company’s servants, guided blindly by their 
dubashes, constantly watching for douceurs, 
listlessly executing their duties, and ignorant 

of the language and customs of the city which 
they had created and in which they held tho 
foremost places. 

This was of course in no way peculiar. 
Tho samo conditions, the same ignorance, tho 
same vices, were to be found in the sister- 
settlements, southwards at Negapatam and 
northwards at Madras. To Ranga Pillai those 
things were things of course. They aroused 
111 him no anger, no sense of slighted nation- 
a hty, no feelings of injustice, no desire to 
Remove himself, his family and wealth to some 
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region where he would he governed by men 
of his own race and language. Ignorance 
merely made the Trench easier task-masters, 
for they were the easier to deceive ; and their 
other vices were to be found in plenty at the 
purely Indian courts. Ranga Pillai preferred 
to remain where he was. Besides, so deep an 
impression had been made on the Indian mind 
by the success of Dupleix that it seemed im¬ 
possible that the tide of French luck had 
really turned. Their reverses were long reck¬ 
oned merely as the efflux of a wave. The 
ground lost would surely he recovered by the 
next. 

But the clearest figure of tho Diary is that 
neither of French leader nor of French sub¬ 
ordinate, but of Ranga Pillai himself, both 
when robed in gown and turban, and girt 
with sword and dagger, he passes in his 
palankin through the Fort Gate to pay his res¬ 
pects and report tho city nows to the Gover¬ 
nor of tho day, and when, his ceremonious 
garments cast aside, he sits at ease in his hall, 
giving audience and advico to his friends and 
followers. I suppose tho first characteristic 
that strikes the European reader is tho meti¬ 
culous attention which he pays to onions, and 
his perpetual anxiety to make sure that his 
personal activities shall not run counter to the 
cosmic influences of tho Stars. So long as 




every one observed the same set of rales, no 
one was at any particular disadvantage. But 
with the coming of Europeans who no longer 
regarded life as one long ritual and had come 
to disbelieve in the efficacy of astral con¬ 
junctions, the Indian was placed at a grave 
practical disadvantage, from delays which his 
beliefs imposed alike in the camp and in the 
cabinet, and from his inclination to bend his 
judgment to other than practical considera¬ 
tions. 

Allied with this is the exaggerated respect 
which Banga Pillai pays to matters of eti¬ 
quette and custom. Any violation of estab¬ 
lished ceremonial shocks him. No good can 
come, he is sure, of treating the low-born 
with unaccustomed respect, or of employing 
any one in occupations for which he is by 
descent unqualified. The foundation of pros¬ 
perity and good government is the due 
subordination of the castes. Further this 
tyranny of custom limited the scope within 
Which the rational faculties of the mind 
°ould act. Novel expedient, innovation, 
reform, were things prohibited by his outlook 
ypon life. A fair deduction from the Diary 
that the Indian mind needed to be startled 
’ato life by contact with others entirely 
different from itself. 

E 




Outside the sphere of politics the French 
contributed little towards this revivifying 
contact. Like the other Europeans of that 
generation established in the East, they could 
see no half-way house between complete 
indifference and thorough proselytism. On 
the whole, like other Koman Catholic nations, 
they leaned towards the latter course, while 
the Protestant nations (except the Danes) 
inclined to the former. But even conversion 
in those days did not imply any great cultural 
contact. There was at Pondichery a con¬ 
siderable Indian Christian congregation; 
Itanga Pillai’s uncle, the Chevalier Guruvappa, 
was a Christian;—but it remained essentially 
Indian in tone. Banga Pillai himself, in 
spite of his constant intercourse with the 
leading Frenchmen of the place, had no 
tincture of French culture. He could speak 
French, he could, it seems, read French ; hut 
when he wished to draw up a document in 
that language, he did not depend on his own 
knowledge, but employed others, like the 
watch-repairer Clegg. In his ordinary deal¬ 
ings with the Governor and Councillors, he 
employed that bastard Portuguese dialect, 
which lingered on in Malabar down to the 
present generation, and which in the 
eighteenth century was the normal medium 
of intercourse between one Europeon nation 
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and another, and between all Europeans and 
Indians, on all the Eastern Coasts from 
Mozambique to Malacca, a barbarous lingua 
franca like the Hindustani of a modern port. 
The diarist’s knowledge of the West, as 
innumerable references prove, was trivial and 
inaccurate, while of course Iudian learning 
was not the business of his caste. 

As against this he possessed a considerable 
store of practical knowledge and experience. 
He might know no language well but his own; 
but he had a rough and ready knowledge of 
several. He could interpret a Persian letter 
when it was read to him ; he could probably 
speak and write Telugu and Malayalam, 
besides his French and Portuguese. His mind 
was a storehouse of diplomatic precedents ; 
and he could tell with unfailing accuracy 
whoso vakil should receive pan from the 
Governor’s own hand, and whose from that 
of an inferior, how far the Governor should 
go to meet an embassy from the Nawab and 
with what salute presents from Poona or 
Hyderabad should be greeted. He was the 
standing authority on the customs and privi¬ 
leges of the castes of Pondichery, a matter 
of 

no small moment when an inadvertent 
permission allowing a marriage procession to 
Pass along an unaccustomed street, or to use 
Unauthorized insignia might provoko a riot 
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tliat would set the whole Indian quarter by 
the ears and perhaps lead to the temporary 
abandonment of the town by the washers, or 
the scavengers, or some other indispensable 
element of its population. Lastly he was a 
merchant of long experience, skilled in piece- 
goods, brown, bleached, dyed or printed, 
knowing to a cash how much the Company’s 
merchants would give for the broad-cloth 
imported by the last ship, familiar with tho 
over-varying exchange between rupees and 
pagodas, and ready to provide any article of 
Eastern produce that the Governor wanted for 
his private trade. 


In the exercise of these duties BangaPillai 
evidently took great pride ; and in considera¬ 
tion of them he enjoyed a position of great 
dignity, though he failed to obtain the honour 
which he chiefly coveted, that of having the 
guard turn out with drums beating when he 
entered the Fort. He was chief of the Hindus 
in tho town, and we may be sure ho thought 
the more of his position because it was in a 
manner hereditary, and enabled him to main¬ 
tain tho rank and grandeur of his family. 
He celebrates tho marriages of his daughters 
with extraordinary pomp, and secures a visit 
from the Governor and Councillors, for whom 
he provides proportionate gifts. He is resolv¬ 
ed that his magnificence shall be spoken of 
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far and wide; but bis vanity here and else¬ 
where is less personal than ancestral. The 
severest blow that befell him in the whole 
course of his life was not his temporary 
supersession by Kanakaraya Mudali, because 
that might be and in fact was overcome ; not 
his extrusion from political business by 
Madame Duplcix, though that was bitterly 
resented ; not the death of his wife, though 
she was sincerely mourned ; but the destruc¬ 
tion by Mysorean plunderers of the Choultry 
which his father had founded fifty years 
before. It had been spared by the Marathas 
in their great raid of 1740; the Muslim 
troops of Anwar-ud-din, and Nasir Jang 
had passed it by; even the English had 
not touched it. But at last, in the middlo of 
1760, ‘the beggarly Mysoreans ’ carried off and 
sold the pillars, beams, rafters, and the very 
doors of the Brahmans’ houses, leaving the 
place empty and uninhabitable. Banga Pillai 
did not live to see it, but within a twelve 
month the proud and dazzling Qouvernement 
^hich Dupleix had built had undergone the 
Sa me fate, dismembered and sold piece-meal to 
ndorn the palace which Muhammad ’Ali was 
nbout to build under the protection of the 
English guns. 


F 
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JANUARY 1760. 

Wednesday, January 2 }—At one o’clock 
this morning, Tandava Clietti and five or six 
Kammalas came vnd said, ‘ The procession 
of the God Virabhadra 1 2 which was. omitted is 
now to be held, and we have been sent to 
inform you of it.’ I replied, 4 5 Why do you 
interfere in this ? Such things ought to be 
reported by the Nayinar, and you have no¬ 
thing to do with them. When the Yedapuri 
Is war an temple was demolished 3 during the 
English troubles in the year Vibhava , 4 
M. Dupleix summoned me and said, “ You 
and the St. Paul’s priests are always at vari¬ 
ance about this temple, and consequently you 
are unable to do what your religion enjoins. 
I have therefore ordered'its demolition. As 
regards your other temples, you are at liberty 
to celebrate the usual festivals according to 
your religion.” 

Thursday , January 3 . s —There was no coun¬ 
cil to-day. 


1 22nd M&rgali, Pramddhi , 

* A form of Siva much worshipped in South India. He appears 
robed in a tiger-skin and dripping with blood, at Elephanta and 
Ellora. He is said to have sprung from the mouth of Siva f.o drive 
men and gods from the horse-sacrifice of Daksha. 

3 Cf. vol* v, p. 295, etc. 

4 1748-1749. 

5 23rd Mdrgali, Pramddhi . 
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M. Moracin, who was despatched to BundTr 
with troops, could not remain there, because 
it had been taken by the English and went 
to Gan jam. But being unable to maintain 
himself there either, he departed, leaving 300 
soldiers behind, who returned here to-day by 
a hired ship as they had been unable to get 
even conjee water to chink there. 1 2 

Monday , January ?•—At seven o’clock this 
morning, I went to M. [Le] Terrier’s 3 house. Ho 
advanced to meet me and embracing me, paid 
his joyful compliments. He then asked me to 
sit and said, 4 Since my arrival here a month 
ago, I have been anxious to see you, although 
you were not. You have been an old friend 
of mine ever since M. Lenoir’s time. Your 
measures to conquer ISTasir Jang and manage¬ 
ment of affairs in M. Dupleix’ time, were 
praised and admired as far as Delhi, and 
awakened in me a desire of meeting you which 
has now been fulfilled. What can I say of the 
difference between the state of the town, the 
prosperity of the people, and the conduct 
of Governor and council in M. Lenoir’s time 
and now ? When, in M. Lenoir’s time, it was 

1 Cf. vol. xi, p. 456 and n. 1 supra. 

2 27th Marrjali, Pramdclhi. 

3 He had long remained in charge of the factory at Surat; but 

was apparently superseded there by a Coinpauy’s servant called 
Brompt. (Lettres et Conventions , p. 285). He came out as cominis in 
1726. 
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reported 1,500 looms were at work, it was 
ordered that they should he increased to 2,000 ; 
but now this large town has not even 100. 
What is the use of fighting if trade declines 
like this ? I have never seen or heard of such 
a state of things as prevails. You won great 
glory in M. Dupleix’ time by "conquering 
Nasir Jang and managing affairs ; but in spite 
of this, a single error 1 has lost you the manage¬ 
ment of the country and has brought all this 
on you. You must be to blame.’—‘True,’ I 
replied ; ‘ but everything is the work of the 
times.’ He continued, ‘ You are my old 
friend and as you served under M. Lenoir, you 
know everything, so I want to talk to you. 
•Please don’t avoid my company, but come 
every four or five days to talk with me. You 
have no equal in intelligence. M. Boyclleau 
bas spoken to me about the mint affair, and I 
will discuss it in council. You need not urge 
me, for your affairs are as mine.’ We con¬ 
versed thus for about three hours. He then 
s aid that it was late and that he must attend 
the council, so I rose and thanked him. When 
1 took leave, ho accompanied me to the door, 
and offered me his compliments. I then came 
home. 


1 I do not know to what he alludes. 
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Friday , January 11 }—Europeans say to¬ 
day that M. Lally and M. Bussy have never 
agreed, that M. Lally has gone out to pacify 
the officers, that the Maratha horse have 
plundered the Poonamallee, Mylapore and 
Tiruppachur countries, and wounded Yrusha- 
bhanadha Nayinar (Appaji Nayinar’s younger 
brother), and that the camp is in great need of 
money. 1 2 

1 1st Tai, Pramddhi, 

2 The gap which follows this entry includes L ally’s great defeat 
by Coote at Wandiwash. 
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MARCH 1760. 

Saturday , March l . 1 —I hear that the towns- 
people are in great fear owing to.the rumour 
that six ships with powder and shot are on 
their way from Madras to attack -Pod dicliery 
and that the English troops at Wandiwash 
have occupied places about Gingee, and arc 
marching hither by Perumukkal killa. 

I hear that M. Dupleix on behalf of the 
King, and M. Roth [?] s on behalf of the Com¬ 
pany, have reached Mauritius from Europe, 
and that M. Lally has received a letter about 
this. Both Europeans and Tamils in the town 
are saying that he has announced this news. 

Sunday , March 2 3 — I hear to-day confirma¬ 
tion of the rumour of yesterday, that powder, 
shot and provisions are being laded at Madras, 
that the English troops at Wandiwash have 
surrounded and are attacking Perumukkal, 
and that their people who advanced as far as 
Valudavur and the adjacent places have 
occupied the Tindivanam country, on which 
°ur troops retreated from Mortandi Choultry 
to Kattumettu and Lakshmana Navakkan’s 
Choultry. The townspeople are in great 
Panic. 

1 22nd Mast, Pramddhi. 2 RSsu in the Madras transcript. 

3 23rd Musi, Pramddhi. 
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To-day M. Lally sent M. Bazin, who has 
been acting as his diwan, with the money ho 
has hitherto made here, and a suitable letter 
and with instructions to take a ship for Europe 
belonging to the government of Negapatam or 
Tranquebar. Moreover the Chevalier de Cril- 
lon and one or two more of the King’s men have 
gone with the wealth they have acquired here, 
intending to take ship at Negapatam along 
with M. Bazin who is going to Europe with 
the enormous wealth he has made. Thoy are 
doing so lest something should happen when 
the ships arrive. 

Monday , March 3 . l —As some of the St. 
Paul’s priests had sot out with M. Bazin for 
Negapatam, the townspeople also—Christians, 
Lubbays and Tamils—are making preparations 
to go, getting 40 or 50 rupees at the mint in 
ready money in exchange for their goods, 
articles of silver, etc. 

Tuesday , March. 4. 2 — To-day’s council decid¬ 
ed that M. Loyrit, the Governor and the 
councillors should guard the inner Port while 
the Second, M. Guillard and officers and sol¬ 
diers guarded the battery at the corner of the 
Sea-wall, etc., 3 and that M. Lally was to manage 
the Fort and outside affairs. The troops 

1 24th Mdsi , Pramddhi. 2 25tli Mdsi, Pramddhi, 

3 On February 12 it had already been decided to arm the Com¬ 
pany's servants and the bourgeois, and make them sleep in the Fort, 
Leyrit’s Menioire, p. 423, etc. 
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which were outside at the Bound-hedge, Peru- 
nial Nayakkan’s Choultry and elsewhere have 
therefore been recalled, so that the townspeople 
are afraid and many Christians, Lubbays and 
Komuttis have departed with their families to 
Venkatampettai, Cuddalore, Porto Novo and 
other places. As the English .are really 
expected, the Europeans have allowed the 
panic-stricken people to go out freely, as, 
otherwise, there would have been yet greater 
pauic. 

Wednesday , March o '—The women and 
children and relatives of Chinna Mudali, 
Savariraya Pillai and Guntur Bali Chetti— 
nearly half the town—have left it ; but my 
°wn relatives and family remain here. 

M. Lally who went to Lakshmana Nayak¬ 
kan’s Choultry, returned at nine at night, 
having divided the troops there into several 
detachments and posted a few men at Perumal 
•^nyakkan’s Choultry, 100 horse with powder 
a nd shot as far out as Kunimedu to enable 
Provisions to be brought in at night, and 
officers and soldiers with powder and shot to 
Suard the redoubts and the Perumbai hills. 

Thursday , March 6 }—The English troops 
were attacking Perumukkal being un- 
AUlino- to continue fighting there any longer, 
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marched and attacked our French troopers at 
Pilichapallam, whereon the latter retired, 
some to the Perumbai hills and others into the 
fort. But when they approached the Valuda- 
vur Gate, it was closed to prevent. them from 
entering until they said they had retired 
because of the Euglish attack. On their way 
they plundered Pakkumudaiy ampattu, etc., so 
the people of Villiyanallur and Olukarai have 
come into Pondichery with their seed-corn, 
mud pots, and other cooking utensils. M. 
Lally, on learning this, set out at three o’clock, 
and told the people not to be afraid and then 
went to Perumbai, saying that ho would attack 
and drive the English troops away. Thus 
there is great panic in the town, many people 
escaping and many others seeking shelter 
here. 

Friday , March 7 }—As the English troops 
and the Maratha horse advanced up to Sethira- 
pattu, Muttiraipalaiyam, Olukarai, etc. places, 
and even to the Bounds, wounding some, 
seizing their cattle, and burning houses, many 
living outside fled into the town in their 
alarm. The Europeans at the several out¬ 
posts being unwilling to resist the enemy 
retired to the Bounds. M. Lally, on hearing 
this, set out with M. Leyrit, encouraged them, 
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and posted them, some at the Bound-hedge, 
some at Olukarai and others at Lakshmana 
Nayakkan’s Choultry. 

Sis English ships were sighted off Kala- 
pattu and between Ivunim.edu and my 
agraharam , where they dropped anchor. Four 
■were far out at sea, but two were close in. On 
seeing a boat with faggots coming from 
Alambarai, four boat-loads of soldiers pursued 
it, until our guards stationed there fired, 
whereon the men in the boats fled. The boat 
reached the shore and the faggots were landed. 
Afterwards the people thereabouts fled in 
panic to the jungles to the westward. 

As the European councillors are changing 
rupees into pagodas, the rate has fallen from 
°60 to 367 rupees. 

M. Leyrit and the councillors stayed to- 
Uight at the Beach, mounting cannon on the 
Sea-wall battery. As the English ships are 
hear [ ] 

Saturday, March 8 }—From the 23rd or 
~4th“ till noon to-day, many who have mingled 
^ith men of other castes, Lubbays, Komuttis, 
"hettis, Brahmans and many others left the 
°Wn and only a few remain. On perceiving 
jAs, Ayyan Sastri, Gopalakrishna Ayyan, 
Arilasekharam Yenkatanaranappa Ayyan, and 

Mast, Pramddhi , 
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a few others in the Brahman Street resolved 
to depart; others also followed them ; but 
people going out in the afternoon were stopped 
and told that they could only go out with 
M. Lally’s passports. I hear that, when the 
women of Ayyan Sastri’s and Kulasekharam 
Venkatanaranappa Ayyan’s houses and a few 
others of the Brahman Street were going out, 
they were stopped at the gate and sent to the 
Fort, being told that they could go only on 
production of M. Lally’s passports. 

As the shops in the town which sold rice, 
vegetables and other provisions were closed 
owing to the departure of the people, the 
council which met to-day decided that, if 
people went out, provisions would not be 
brought in from outside and consequently 
food would grow scarce, and that therefore 
M. Lally should order guards to be posted 
on the four roads to prevent people from 
departing. Also as complaints had been 
made that all the shops had been closed, 
and that Europeans could not get rice or 
vegetables, etc., to-day, the Second summoned 
the Choultry-writers and told them to order 
the bazaar-people to open their bazaars. The 
Choultry-writers did accordingly, whereon 
four or five shops were opened this evening. 

M. Bussy, having been summoned by the 
English, who have rejected a month’s pay, 
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replied that they might come and talk with 
him. 1 I hear that the council decided to-day 
to send M. Bussy to Madras and that he is 
going to-morrow with one or two officers. 

T also hear that, according to the council’s 
decision, the King’s Europeans have been 
stationed at the Bounds, on the Perumbai 
Pills and other places, and the Company’s 
Europeans in the town and Fort. The Eno-lish 
who yesterday alarmed Perumbai, etc. places, 
did the same to-day also. There is no other 
news. 

It is said that our people are diverting the 
water of Uslitu tank within the Bound-hedge 
and that the English have tied tdranams in 
Tiruppappuliyur. Our European officers at 
Perumbai, Ella Pillai’s Choultry and the 
Bound-hedge, are said to have broken into 
Saram, Kosappalaiyam, etc. places, plundering 
houses and removing the building materials* 
and the Europeans and Pariahs in Olukarai 
and Beddipalaiyam are also said to have 
plundered certain houses. 

Sunday, March 9 . 2 —As the townspeople 
are departing, as some English troopers are 


B u * th “ P revlo « s January Coote had written to Lally, calling on 
with « aud two other officers to surrender themselves in accordance 
an 11110 Proles they had given. Lally replied, on January 30, with 
arrant ? t ** neom / accordance with a cartel which had been 
l£ 11 1 gecl 111 Eur °p e (Military Consultations, February 7. 1760). The 
officJnT.5 ecliu ® d the rausom and insisted on the surrender of the 


° er « on parole. 
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plundering and committing atrocities in tlie 
neighbouring villages, and as the people of 
Olukarai and other places are coming into the 
town, the 16th day ceremony of Yalliy annual, 
mother-in-law of my younger brother and wife 
of Seshadri Pillai’s eldest son, could not be 
performed outside, hut was performed by the 
great well on the north-east. 

The Europeans and soldiers at the Perum- 
bai hills who fled to Saram and Kosappalaiyam 
and the Bound-hedge, have begun to plunder 
them—another reason why the ceremony 
could not be performed outside. 

The English troopers who were at Tindi- 
vanam and Perumukkal, 500 or 600 of the 
Maratha horse whom they have entertained, 
and some Pindaris, went to my Tiruvengada- 
puram agrahdram where they seized women’s 
cloths, mangalyam, 1 etc., of the Brahman 
women, who were attending the ceremony 
just mentioned. The Brahmans said that 
the Choultry belonged to Wazarat Bayar 
and that they were living on charity, so 
the dubashes reported the matter to the 
commandant who encouraged the Brahmans, 
saying that they need not fear, and lodging 
them in a house with guards of Desvaux’ 
peons both at the front gate and the 

1 The Idli or marriage badge tied round a woman’s neck at an 
auspicious moment of the marriage ceremony. 
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backyard, and sending men to find out the 
lost goods and restore them to their owners. 
Some of the horsemen who had plundered the 
property, had departed to Kunimedu, etc. 
places, but the things found with those who 
remained were seized and returned to their 
owners. The commandant added, ‘ When the 
French attacked Madras, they plundered 
Triplicarfe, St. Thomas’ Mount, etc. places up to 
Madras, taking both men and women prisoners, 
killing many and doing other atrocities. We 
shall not behave so, but the peons who accom¬ 
pany us may not keep quiet. Why do you 
remain here ? Don’t stay here any longer.’ At 
two o’clock M. Bussy went, conferred with the 
English commandant for a little while, and 
then departed by the Madras road, leaving the 
English horse behind. The [European house¬ 
holds] in the town [remain] but [all the] women 
have left the town with their children, and I 
remain here with my family though the rest 
have gone out. 

Monday , March 10 }—Council sat this 
morning from nine o’clock to noon. After it 
had broken up, Chanda Sahib’s son was sent 
*°r and told that the corner battery on the 
^ r est and the ditch, would bo put in his charge, 
ai *d that, to guard the town, he should 
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entertain 500 sepoys who would be completely 
under his orders and whom he must pay for 
three months until the arrival of ships. The 
Europeans, Tamils and other respectable and 
well-to-do people in the town have been 
assigned various duties according to their 
capacity. 

The men and women going out are being 
accompanied by some as far as Cuddalore, 
Tiruppaxlirippuliyur, Venkatapettai, Tiruviti, 
etc. places. The Christians, the women of 
Chinna Mudali’s house and his relations, have 
gone to Karikal and other places. 

The Second said to me this morning that, 
when the adopted son of Yenkatachala 
Eayakkan who is second dubasli wanted to 
see and speak with the Governor, he was told 
that he might do so either at his house or in 
the Fort. 

Tuesday , March 11} —M. Guillard, the 
Second, came to my house this morning and 
said, ‘ The council yesterday decided to inform 
you that as, owing to the acute English 
troubles, our own people, namely, the King’s 
officers and soldiers, might plunder the town, 
you and the councillors should be entrusted 
with posting sepoys to guard the walls of the 
Fort, you should guard a rampart with 50 
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sepoys, paying each sepoy six rupees ,~- 
month or 300 rupees a month in all, 0 06 L 
have complete control over them;’ you 
should also entertain sepoys to protect 
the Tamils who should pay them at the proper 
rates though they should remain under your 
orders, and you will therefore be their master 
and they are to obey you and report to you.’ 

I replied, ‘ The council may be right in giving 
such orders, and I must obey them and 
manage the business. But the two jaghir 
villages of Tirumangalam and Nerkunam 
which I enjoyed have been seized; the 
appointment I hold has been merely nominal in 
recent years, for M. Leyrit did not allow mo 
freedom to do as I thought best, so I remained 
at homo ; also I enjoyed a jaghir of five 
villages in the Devanampattanam country 
w rich the English seized ; and though * 
Du Pleix wrote about this to the ministers in 
Europe, the Devanampattanam country still 
remains in tlieir possession, and I am not 
allowed the enjoyment of the villages. I 
rave to pay about 10,000 rupees for the 
jmo, dholl, ghi, vegetables, fowls, etc., which 
lave purchased for my own use. My 
/editors demand payment and my affairs 
ave suffered in many ways. Considering 
' this, how can M. Leyrit make this 
mand ?’ M. Guillard replied, ‘What you 
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ay is true, and I shall repeat it in council. 
But if you will not agree in this emergency, 
the Tamils will not either, hut will be afraid.’ 
—‘ Then,’ I replied, ‘ I will not refuse at this 
critical time, when the Company is . on the 
verge of ruin, for I have lived here 50 years 
under the French flag, serving the Company 
and eating its food, so that the very blood in 
my veins is the Company’s. I will therefore 
sell my houses and property and pay 
300 rupees per month, but do not ask mo to 
manage the business of the sepoys. I cannot 
undertake the task of controlling them.’— 

‘ Very well,’ ho said, ‘ I will discuss the matter 
with M. Leyrit and in council, and let you 
know.’ lie then related what had happened 
and departed. 

M. Guillard the Second sent for Tanappa 
Mudali (Kanaka,raya Mudali’s younger 
brother), Periyanna Mudali, Ramachandra 
Kao and others in the evening and said, ‘ You 
should each enlist 50 sepoys, pay them [ 

]•’ 

Wednesday , March 12 }—I heard to-day that 
the Europeans at Perumbai, the Bound-hedge, 
etc., had broken into Kosappalaiyam, Saram, 
etc. places, destroying gardens and wells and 
plundering the houses. I cannot write their 
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atrocities. Tlie dorctis of tire town never 
trouble themselves about such things nor 
question those who go out or come in ; the 
English horse advanced in two’s and three’s 
plundering up to the Bound-hedge. In short, 
the condition of the town can only bo com¬ 
pared with the times of the deluge. It is 
beyond the dorais' power to save us—God 
alone can. 

Thursday, March 13 }—.I hear that council 
decided to-day that M. Lally and the King’s 
European army should bo quartered at the 
washing-place and that the Company’s soldiers 
and men and the palankin-bearers employed 
by the Tamils should guard the batteries and 
Eort ramparts. 

Formerly Perumukkal was captured with 
the Europeans in it. To-day’s nows is that 
Alambarai fort has boon captured and the 
Europeans in it have been sent to Madras as 
prisoners of war. 

The council to-day ordered the Europeans 
to Pay, and they are carrying tlioir goods to 
the mint. A thousand [ ] for tho 

bearers’ pay [ ]. 

Friday, March 14 . 2 —There was a council 
this morning about the money that is needed, 
and about the news that tho English army 
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which took Alambarai fort is marching against 
Valud&vur. I also hear that several other 
matters were to have been discussed at the 
council. 

I heard that the people who went to the 
southwards and were robbed of their goods by 
Krishna Kao’s men on the banks of the 
Coleroon 1 had taken refuge in the Yenlcatam- 
pettai jungles. Tho few that still remain in 
the town are leaving it as the English have 
taken Alambarai fort, and to-morrow none 
will remain. 

I hear that letters have been received from 
Surat. 

Saturday , March 15} —I think the council 
mot this morning only about money, and the 
despatch of soldiers from here and tho admis¬ 
sion of people from outside. 


Tho few that remain are going out to-day. 

As the English have captured that fort [ 

]• 

Sunday , March 16}— [The nows I heard] at 
eight o’clock this morningTho Haarlem, 
which was taken at a price from the Dutch’ 
returned from Tenasserim at a quarter past 
one this morning with wheat, rice, sugar, 
sugarcandy, load, tutenaguo, and planks and 
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dust 1 , after touching at Gan jam where she took 
m some paddy and rice. Being out of sight 
of land, she made her land-fall near Kunimldu 
and was close in at sunrise. The breeze 
prevented her from putting back, and then an 
English ship sighted her and opened fire; when 
the sound of guns was heard here, 200 or 300 
soldiers were despatched in four boats, and 
M. Bally himself wont with the European 
guards by land. But in the mean time the 
French ship unable to resist the enemy’s fire, 
put back to Bommayyapalaiyam, one of the 
English shots having struck her mast and set 
fire to her. The men on board escaped, but 
the value of the goods lost and of the ship 
fiersolf must bo two lakhs of rupees. 2 This 
was brought about by the mischance of her 
sailing northwards after sighting the shore, 
and people are very much troubled at this 
niisfortune. 

Monday , March 17. 3 — Shaikh Dukki told 
me yesterday to visit the Fort, but, as I am 
unwell, I sent Appavu this morning. On 
-vr^ S°ing upstairs at tiro Qouvernement , 
X E Guillard the Second asked him why ho had 
eonie. Ho replied, ‘ Last night Shaikh Dukki, 
captain of the sepoys, came and said ho had 

Lally’s orders to summon the caste-people 

1 Sic. Perhaps she had some sand aboard as ballast. 
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to settle the sepoy business, that he (Shaikh 
Dukki) had told them, and that I was to 
come as well. That is why I have come.’ 
M. Guillard replied, ‘He has nothing to do 
with this business of which I am in charge.’ 
He then sent for Shaikh Dukki and said, 
‘ Don’t interfere in what does not concern you. 
Go to M. Loyrit and M. Daily, and come back 
when you have talked with them. Tell the 
mahandttdrs and the Nayinar that they 
should all come to my house, when I will settle 
the sepoy affair.’ He then called Appavu and 
said, ‘ Your affair was settled long ago, so you 
have nothing to do and may go.’ Appavu 
came to me and reported this news at noon. 

Tuesday, March 18} —I hoard to-day that 
the Yellalas, Agamudaiyans, Komuttis, Chettis 
and Elavaniyans wore sent for and told that 
they must bear the pay of 300, 400, 150, 350 
and 50 sepoys respectively—1,300 s sepoys in 
all—at the rate of 353 rupees per 50 sepoys 
a month, but that the people of each caste 
expressed tlioir difficulties. 

The English troops who advanced up to 
the Bound-hedge [ ]. 

Wednesday , March 19}— I hear that Peri- 
yanna Mudali, Kandappa Mudali, Guntur Bali 
Chotti, and Vira Clietti have been told to brino- 

i 9th Pangum, Pramddhi . 2 Sic. The total is 1,250. 
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. money for the sepoys at the batteries accord¬ 
ing to the rates settled already. Muhammad 
’All, who has loft Trichinopoly, is said to have 
reached Yalikondapuram with 1,000 troopers, 
1,000 Ivallars, 1,000 foot, and 100 Europeans 
and Topasses. 

Officers say that, by the General’s orders, 
the Governor, councillors, writers; all European 
householders and others will be drawn up and 
counted, for which purpose they must assemble 
in the morning. 

Thursday , March 20 ?—The Governor, coun¬ 
cillors and all were on the grand parade this 
morning, M. Loyrit sword in hand at the head 
of the councillors. When the General, who 
Was upstairs, came down, the tambour beat 
a nd all marks of honour wore shown. He 
then told M. Loyrit who had his sword drawn 
t° fix bayonets and shoulder arms. M. Loyrit 
fiid so and turned about ; but as ho could not 
£ivo the proper order, an officer was sent to give 
the order, whilo M. Loyrit stood aside. The 
c °nnciUors, writers and others who were thus 
fli'awn up were told that they must assomblo at 
the washing-place ready to march to battlo. 
't- Guillard and M. La Sello said that it would 

bo decent for them to go out and that they 
w °uld not leave the Fort. This so infuriated 
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him 1 that he ran at them with a horse-whip, 
on which they dropped their guns and fled ono 
falling over another. The officers and soldiers 
of the Regiment de Lorraine were ordered to 
tako up their guns and flints which were then 
lodged in a certain place. M. Guillard was 
ordered to be imprisoned over the West Gate 
and M. La Solle in the dungeon. Four writers, 
M. St. Marceau and M do Conte wore 
ordered to be fettered and shut up in the 
dungeon. The councillors and writers fled, 
fearing lest something should befall them also. 
The soldiers of the Regiment de Lorraine and 
Regiment de Laity —800 or 400 in all—are 
guarding the houses in the Fort. As the 
General Avargal is so angry, the town is in a 
panic and people tremble. The inhabitants of 
the Tamil streets are not particularly alarmed, 
but the Europeans, not knowing what more 
will happen, are afraid of their houses being 
plundered. I hoar that tlioy therefore intend 
leaving the town with their children. 

Friday , March 21? —Besides the councillors 
and writers who wore drawn up and detailod 
for duty yesterday, M. Leyrit and other coun¬ 
cillors, writers, etc., were ordered to bo drawn 
up this morning. At nine, the General 
Avargal brought down tlio King’s parwdna , 


1 i.e.y Lally. 
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and giving it to M. La Grenee the secretary, 
told him to read it. It hoars tho King’s seal 
and empowers M. Lally Avargal to deal with 
the Governor, the councillors, officers, etc:, 
here as he pleases, as if ho were the King of 
France. At this their faces fell and they 
looked terror-struck. Tho General then said, 
‘ 1 have done this in consequence Of your beha¬ 
viour. Be careful in future, or I will apply 
the adze to you. Till now you Avero all 
ignorant of my authority ; hut iioav at least 
you know it.’ With these words, he wont 
upstairs, and M. Leyrit folloAved him, crost- 
fallen and dejected. I hear that tho coun¬ 
cillors, writers and Europeans who woro also 
uiuch abashed, went homo one by one in 
silence. 


I heard this evening that M. La Sollo 
under tho escort of 20 troopers and 20 soldiers 
"was made to go on foot to-day to Valudavur 
fort where ho was put in irons and that M. 

Marceau and M. do Conte woro sent under 
fho escort of some Europeans to Gingce fort 
to bo imprisoned there in fetters. 

Sunday, March 23 ? —M. Lally sot out Avith 
file Hussars, troopers and 200 or 300 soldiers 
the toAvn, Avitli powder, shot and munitions 
°f War, to attack tho English encamped at 
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Alambarai. Hg reached the wasliing-place 
at six o’clock this evening. I also hear that 
Chanda Sahib’s son was ordered to accompany 
him. 

Monday , March 24} —M. Lally who sot out 
last night to attack the English, went as far 
as Kunimedu, but, not meeting with them, 
returned to the Fort at seven o’clock this 
morning and went to bed, having been without 
sleep the whole of last night. 

As the councillors were informed by a note 
yesterday that a council would be held to-day, 
they came and waited till eleven o’clock ; but 
went home at half-past eleven, as M. Lally 
was still sleeping in his room with the doors 
closed. There is no other important news. 

Wednesday , March 26 }—No council met at 
the Fort to-day. 

M. Lally has had notices written in four 
languages—Persian, Marathi, Telugu and 
Tamil—and sealed with his great Persian 
seal; these wore posted at the Muttirai 
Choultry, the Mission church opposite my 
house, 8t. Paul’s church, the Capuchins’ church 
and the Beach and Fort gates, and also 
proclaimed by boat of tom-tom. It is as 
follows : — Maharaja Bajasri Monsieur Lally 
General Bahadur Sahib Avargal hereby 
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announces tliat all Muhamniadans, Christians 
and heathen, whether high or low, may write 
their grievances and complaints in their own 
languages and put their petitions in the box 
hung at the East Gate within the Fort, which 
box will be opened by a key which he will 
keep in his own possession, and the disputes 
shall bo settled at once. Dated March 25,1760. 
Accordingly all are hastening to put in their 
petitions, but the result remains to bo scon. 

Two Pariah sepoys from Make who arrived 
to-day with letters for the council say that a 
squadron of French ships from Mauritius and 
Mascareignc appeared oft’ Mahe, the captains 
of three vessels putting into the roads and 
sending a European ashore with lotteis , tko 
French’ Diredmr at Mah6 delivered to the 
ship’s captain M. Daily's letters from here, 
after receiving which the captain set sail, and 
the Mahe Directeur has sent his letters hither. 
People are talking about this. The lettoi- 
boarors say that they loft Mahe twelve day s 
ago, so the ships may be here in a week. 

Thursday , March 27.'—The council did not 

meet to-day. 

It was proclaimed by boat of tom-tom that 
M. Dally has ordered that all who left tho 
town from fear of the English attack, mao 


? mh Panguni, Pramddhi. 
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return and live quietly, but that tbe bouses, 
goods, etc., of those who disobey, will be seized 
by the Company. 

As eight or ten English ships were sighted 
this morning sailing northwards through tho 
roads, tom-toms were beaten and tho palankin- 
bearers directed to carry shot to the walls. 
Supposing that they were French ships, the 
Europeans and Tamils assembled in surprise 
at the Beach to see them; but being English 
ships, they sailed away northwards in a short 
time. 

Friday , March 28 }—I did not hear any 
important news to-day. 

I hear that M. Guillard, the Second, sent 
for the mahancittars and told them to give, on 
account of the sepoys’ pay, 10,000 rupees for 
two months at the rate of 5,000 rupees a 
month, and that on their agreeing to this, the 
share of each caste is being written. 

Saturday , March, 29r —I heard to-day that 
the villages round Gingee had been plundered 
by the English. There is no other important 
news. 

Sunday , March 30 }—I heard to-day that 
the English army at Alambarai had encamped 
at Sevur in the Tindivanam country north of 
Perumukkal on the way to attack Gingee ; 


1 10th Panguni, Pramddhi. 2 20th Panguni , Pramddhi. 

3 2Ut Panguni , Pramddhi, 
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but others relate this differently. I have 
heard no other important news. 

The Europeans were busy with their 
festival 1 to-day. 

Fifty sepoys, 30 Ooffrees and 20 Topasses of 
the English—100 in all—are said to be in the 
Alambarai fort and 40 sepoys at Merkanam. 
The Chevalier inarched against them to-night 
v ith a few Hussars and 40 northern sepoys 
Horn Bunder. What will happen remains to 
be seen. 

I heard to-day that M. Nicolas, 3 the 
commandant of Karikal, had sent letters 
hither by catamaran-men who, after delivering 
the letters to the Governor, reported that four 
English ships and two sloops had reached the 
Karikal roads the day before yesterday, and 
that Mr. Cornish the Admiral, landed on 
Saturday with a small party, plundering and 
raising batteries in order to be ready for 
attack. 

Monday , March 31* —To-day is the begin¬ 
ning of the fifty-second year of my life 
according to my horoscopo ; and according to 
tire mundane figure and the Simsumara 

* i-e., Easter, 

t ~ ae was the author of some memoirs , on the events of the time, 

read in the 0rme (Various Nos. 1 and 2). But d’Hery 

L ‘^ms to have been the commandant and was broke for surrendering 
10 place after a siege of four days. (Lally’s Pidces , No. 09), 

22 nd Pang uni, Pramddhi . 







Chakra}, Savya Chakra 2 begins from to-day. 
Tbe Sun’s passage from Aries to Virgo, com¬ 
prising 54 years, allowing nine years for each 
of the six signs, forms the day or Savya 
Chakra , while its passage, which has just 
been completed, from Libra to Pisces, also 
comprising 54 years, allowing nine years for 
each of these six signs, forms the night or 
Apasavya Chakra 1 2 3 4 . In the first three signs 
of the Apasavya Chakra , prosperity decreased, 
but was not severely felt ; but in the three 
signs following ending with Pisces, there was 
a progressively evil influence which exhibited 
itself in famine throughout the land and a 
decrease in riches and revenues owing to the 
troubles among the ltajas. Bo all the pros¬ 
perity which was seen hero on earth during 
the Savya Chakra gradually declined by Pisces, 
the last of the signs in Apasavya Chakra. 
From to-day and from the year Vilerama\ pros¬ 
perity will daily increase for 54 years in place 


1 Literally the Crocodile Chart. It is an astrological Chart drawn 
in the shape of a crocodile, showing the gods, planets and stars. The 
Chart shows the Sun as controlling the affairs of kings, the moon 
those of nobles, the planets those of the officers of State, and the 
stars those of private persons. From information kindly communi¬ 
cated by M.R.Ry. Conchi Subrahmanva Sastri, Madras. 

2 Literally the right-hand sign. Here the phrase is used to 
indicate the Sun’s passage from Aries to Virgo in the dexter direction 
and consequently with a favourable influence. 

8 Literally the left-hand sign ; the exact reverse of the right- 
hand sign. 

4 1760-1761. 
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of the adversity that has been seen till now, 
according to my horoscope and according to 
the Simsumdra Chakra. From Tuesday the 
23rd Panguni, commences the [dark half of the 
lunar] month of Chittirai of the year Vikrama. 
According to the mundane figure and according 
to the solar year calculations of those who 
prepare almanacs, good and had are to be seen 
from Wednesday, the first of Chittirai, when 
the Sun enters Aries. 

At about eleven o’clock to-day, the outer 
tooth of the single teeth on the right of my 
lower jaw came out. In the month of Kdrtti. 
gai of the year Dhdthu , l the outermost tooth 
but one of my upper double teeth ou the left 
began to come out and two more came out in 
the same month of each of the succeeding two 
3 ears ending with Bahuddnya , 2 I fell sick in 
the month of Adi, 3 growing worse in the month 
°f Kdrttigai, and then recovering. This vear 
T,0( ] a similar illness began in the month of 
Kdrttigai and at about eleven o’clock to-day, a 
tooth on the right in my lower jaw came out 
an d then my disease disappeared. Now we 
shall see the effect of the Savya Chakra , 
commencing from Aries. Up to now during 
10 ^ Un ’ s position in Piscos, the Apasavya 


1 November- December 1756-1757. 
“ 1758-1759. 

J uly-Augu s t. 
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influence prevailed. As the Sun is in the 
amsa 1 of Sagittarius, the influence of the 
Savyct Chakra beginning from Aries remains 
to be seen. 

I hear that, as the English troops are 
reported to have occupied the villages round 
Karikal with a view to attacking it, a council 
was held to-day to discuss what should bo done 
and how to find money for the business. 

1 The division of a sign of 30 degrees into nine parts. 
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Tuesday, April 1 }~My peon Krishnaji, 
wlio has brought letters from Vellore for Raza 

un l1j ’ repor ^ d the following news to me :— 
en Salabat Jang and Nizam ’Ali formerly 
attacked the Nana, the latter 'was defeated 
r> * 1 aikh Ibrahim and others were killed. 

altho ^gb the Nana had been defeated, he 
T ° Gcted reinforcements and attacked Salabat 
- ang and Nizam ’Ali, who, being then defeated, 
1 oned negotiations with the Nana, after an 
-'c iange of oaths, and agreed to give him the 

wifi,!r PUr ’ Daulatabad aild Aurangabad forts 
the / !? C .° UntriGS and Permit him to collect 

wi,;r' ! m the Carnatic subah and to do 
„1 ' _ 10 Phased m the Arcot subah. It was 
Nan^^wi tllat ^ 10 relations between the 
old foot- C . 1G p Nlzam sllould bo put on their 
Murtaz4 ’A 1 A 7 l 101 ’ CUpo11 tllG Nana wrote to 
send to' A A1 + Khan ’ sayin S that ire should 
horse wlf^ C °^ m tllG month of Chittirai 12,000 
subah ar- might US ° to - uard ^e Arcot 
d i'oss of 1° ou ght best, and ho also sent a 

precious J 0n0lU ’’ a horse ’ a turra set with 
Mrirtaza kMi U TCi^ a mrp6ch ' and a parwdna. 

of honon,. + 1 dn went out w ith all marks 

—— 0 leecive the presents, . ordering 
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salutes to be fired and sugar distributed in liis 
great joy, and is busy preparing to guard the 
subah. The peon declared that ho was present 
throughout and added, ‘Murtaza ’All Khan 
sent a letter to Eaza Sahib about this. When 
the latter questioned me about it, I replied 
that everything was true, that Murtaza ’All 
Khan advanced to receive the presents with 
all marks of honour, and ordered salutes to 
bo fired and sugar distributed. I myself 
witnessed the whole joyful ceremony. n 

Wednesday , April 2 . 1 2 —A messenger who 
had brought to M. Tally a letter from M. 
Nicolas, the commandant at Karikal, came to 
me and said, ‘ The English arrived at Karikal 
on Friday, entered the town on Saturday, 
seized the old fort on the bank of the river 
where they hoisted their flag instead of ours, 
raised batteries and are preparing to attack. 
Sinappayyan and a few others have loft for 
Tranquebar and Porayar. Tiruvengadatha 
Pillai alone has remained in the fort. The 
bazaar-people and others in the town have 
been told they may remain quietly with their 
bazaars, or depart if they prefer it, and 
that if they remain, sepoys will be posted to 
prevent plunder ; and those avIio complain 

1 This did not of course prove the receipt of such a letter from 
the Nana, though it was of course intended to convince the people. 

*?4th Panguni, Pravitidhi, 
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that they cannot remove their goods are being 
told that they may seal up their houses and 
that [the English] will seal them also and post 
sepoys to prevent the property from being 
plundered.’ The peon who brought letters to 
M. Lally and M. Leyrit reported to me the 
above nows and added that our people in the 
fort were firing shells at the English position, 
but that their people could not go out, and 
that the English had not fired in return. 

Thursday , April 3. 1 —-M. Lally and M. Leyrit 
summoned the mahdndttdrs to-day and told 
them that they must make arrangements to 
clear out the ditches round the fort on account 
of the troubles. The mahdndttdrs replied 
that they ought not to oppose this order but 
added that they had never been told to do 
such a thing since the town began. M. Lally 
and M. Leyrit replied, ‘ Then we will set the 
example of removing'earth and then you may 
f° the same.’ The mahdndttdrs continued, 
Wh y should you do so ? We will do it 
ourselves.’ Thereon M. Lally and M. Leyrit 
°ld them to summon all tlio Tamils under 
mm at seven o’clock to-morrow morning. 

0 mahdndttdrs replied, ‘ How can we do 
It* 1 UUleSS We l mow how many are needed ? 
^ill be better therefore to order the 


1 25th Pangum, Pramddhi . 
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tom-tom to be beaten and then they -will come.’ 
It was proclaimed accordingly by beat of tom¬ 
tom that all the caste-people should assemble 
south of the Fort at seven o’clock to-morrow 


morning, that the streets are to be levelled, 
cleaned and watered, and the ditches also 
cleaned. For the last 60 years since the 
foundation of the town, never have the 
European gentlemen in the town said that 
they would carry earth or ordered respectable 
people to do so. But now gentlemen them¬ 
selves have ordered it because, at the end of 
the influence of Pisces, the master of the 
people is destined to die, and a new Govern¬ 
ment will be formed from the beginning of 
Aries, as Sitarama Josier predicted. Men say 
that this prediction is being fulfilled and I 
agree with them. 

I hear that two Europeans last night 
invited two officers to their houses, where 
they stabbed them and buried them in the 
garden of a Shanan’s house 1 in Mirapalli ; the 
gardener, learning this, reported it to the 
Nayinar who, in turn, reported it to the 
Governor, whereon M. Boyelleau and a few 
others, having viewed the corpses, ordered 
M. Caillot, 2 a European writer, and another 


1 The Sh&n&rs are toddy-drawers. 

2 There was a Company’s servant of this name who had long served 
in Bengal, and who had risen to the rank of Chief of Balasore and 
then Supernumerary councillor. I think the person mentioned here 
may have been this man’s son, as he is described as a writer. 
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European living close by, to be shut up in 
the dungeon ; but when they were again sent 
for and questioned, they replied they knew 
nothing about it, and demanded proofs and 
witnesses to be brought, whereon in the 
evening they were set at liberty. Since the 
17th of Pangum ,’ one or two officers have been 
murdered and buried every day. To-night 
also an officer was stabbed to death. 

I hear that, on the news that English 
horse had been seen close by, M. Lally sent 
150 or 200 European horse against them, but 
though the English were unable to resist our 
people, they went to Villiyanallur and 
completely burnt nine or ten houses, including 
Mysore Vonkatanaranappa Ayyan’s, and 
plundered other houses, whereon the people 
fled. 

Friday , April 4} —M. Lally set out at nine 
o’clock this morning with a few troopers, 
announcing that he was going to Valudavur, 
but he only went to the washing-place, whence 
he sent out a few of the European soldiers 
there with his troopers, and himself returned 
to the Eort. 

Saturday , April 5. 1 2 3 4 —I hear that M. Fumel 
who set out yesterday for Karikal * with 200 

1 March 26. 

2 26th Pang uni, Pramddhi. 

27th Pang uni , Pramddhi . 

4 He did not arrive in time to relieve the place. 
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European troopers and 600 or 700 foot, plun¬ 
dered Singarikoyil, Alisapakkam and other 
places, and then advanced southwards, and 
that it was his people who burnt the houses 
at Yilliyanallur. 

I also hear that the English army, falling 
upon our men at Yillupuram, put them to 
flight and tied toranams there. 

Sunday , April 6 . 1 2 —Officers here say that 
a few of our soldiers and foot in the fort of 
Karikal attacked the English there, and with¬ 
drew into the fort after killing about 40 
soldiers and some foot. 

Monday , April 7 }—I heard to-day that, as 
our troops at Karikal under the command of 
M. Nicolas were unable to endure the shells 
fired on Saturday by the English besiegers, 
they made terms and delivered Karikal into 
their possession at two o’clock. 3 

As the English troopers were seen in 
Mokkuvattam, Yaludavur, Tirumangalam, 
Nerkunam and thereabouts, the inhabitants 
have fled to several places. 

As the English have captured Karikal at 
a time when there is famine at Madras, they 


1 28 th Pang uni, Pram&dhi. 

2 29th Panguni, Pram&dhi. 

0 For the siege of Kilrikfil, cf. Orme, ii, G17, etc. I print in the 
appendix an interesting letter from the Engineer, John Call, on the 
same subject. 
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are sending by ship to Madras the 500 or 600 
garse of paddy taken in the place. ' 

Tuesday, April 8 . 1 —I heai’d to-day nothing 
more than that bags 2 were being taken by the 
Madras Gate to build batteries on the north¬ 
east. 


To-day 54 yeai’s will have been completed 
in the Apasavya Clmkra from Libra to Pisces. 
The last period of this [Chakra], that is, that 
of Pisces, has covered nine years from the year 
Prajdtpatti 3 to Pang uni, Pram&dhi* and Venus 
being exalted in that sign, and Jupiter being 
its Lord, those under the declining Mercury 
passed under Venus thus exalted and managed 
countries, while Brahmans under Venus also 
managed and enjoyed countries. Thus the 
Shdstras and tho Simsumdra Chakra explained 
in them proved true. Prom Wednesday, tho 
1st of Chittirai, Vikrama, the period of Aries 
begins: and for 54 years from Aries to Virgo, 
in the Savya Chakra , what happens remains 
to be seen when in Aries, the Sun is exalted, 
Saturn declines, and Mars is Lord. 

Wednesday, April 9A —The year Vikrama 
begins from to-day. One hundred and eight 


1 i.e sand-bags. 

4 March-April 1759-1700. 


1 Mth Panguni, Pramadhi. 

a 1751-1752. 

Hitl 7 *! Ch l itirai ' Vikrama. Hero the nature of the text Changes 
fXl a W P T' ed f ° r the Madras Government has been 
rece^lf’ f . haS . been incapable of control owing to the damage 

But f.n d 17' 6 ? lgmal T olumes daeia S a cyclone at Pondichery 

iom this point onwards the text is that of tho original document. 
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years having been completed, by the beginning 
of this year, at the rate of 54 years in Scivya 
Chakra and 54 years in Apasavya Chakra , 
another cycle of 108 years commences from 
this month at the rate of nine years for each 
of the twelve signs commencing from Aries. 
As the Sun is the lord of the Savya Chakra 
from Aries to Virgo and as Nanda Gopala is 
of the solar line, the kingdom will be ruled by 
members of the Gopala dynasty and there will 
be prosperity. 1 In the coming 54 years of 
Apasavya Chakra, that is, from Libra to Pisces, 
there will be moderate prosperity and adver¬ 


sity. Thus after the end of the rule of the 
members of the Gopala dynasty for 108 years, 
there will be vilccha rule for 108 years, 
as predicted by Sitarama Josier and the 
writing given by him. According to his 
prediction, there was to bo misgovernment 
and anarchy towards the end of the period of 
Pisces and up to the beginning of the year 
Pramadhi , from Delhi to Ramesvaram, in 
Europe, in the country of Rum, and in foreign 
countries, etc., wherever the Sun shone ; the 
Padshah was slain, and the Padshah who 
succeeded him fled, and the women and others 


1 Nanda was foster-father of Sri Krishna, the protector of 
shepherds or YMavas, to which caste Ranga Pillai belonged. How¬ 
ever the Ytldavas formed a lunar line of kings, and in this point, the 
Diarist seems mistaken. 
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in tliG city clcscrtecl it in panic. Tiins anarcliy 
prevailed everywhere. The Shdstras proved 
true in the year Pramadhi and it remains to 
be seen what will happen from the beginning 
of Vikrama. 

It was proclaimed by beat of tom-tom 
to-day that the palankin and dhooli-bearers in 
the town, the coolies and the men in the 
Bound-villages of Olukarai, Ariyankuppam, 
Alisapakkam, Singarikoyil and the surround¬ 
ing parts, are to work for tho Company. I did 
not hear any other important nows. 

When Baza Saliib (Chanda Sahib’s son) 
was going out in a palankin, ten soldiers whom 
ho met made him got down and went away 
with the palankin and bearers. When again 
ho went out this evening in a palankin with 
M. Tally’s permission, the soldiers again 
treated him disrespectfully, as orders had been 
delivered only to the major and not to them, 
haza Sahib was only lot pass when tho major 
sent word that the general orders did not 
apply to him. 

Thursday , April 10 }-—At nine o’clock this 
aiorning, Senhor La Tour 3 who was talking to 
1110 said, ‘ I asked you to give me a new bond 
* 0l> the 9,000 rupees you owe me and to give 

2 Ghittirai , Vikrama . 

iw i su PP oae the Diarist gives him this title because of his long 
1 essence at Manilla. 
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me a year’s interest in advance. You have 
only given me 190 rupees. Please let me have 
the balance.’ I replied that I would pay the 
amount in three instalments. 

He then said that no ships would arrive 
before the month of Ani. 1 2 I said that they 
would come in the month of Chittivcii. They 
will not,’ he replied. > What will you bet 
on it ? ’ He then departed. 

The Europeans, councillors and others 
assembled at the Fort, on hearing the report 
of two guns and the beating of the tambour 
on the approach of English boats to the shore 
at half-past eleven to-night 3 ; afterwards they 
returned to their respective homes. 

Friday , April 11 .*—I heard this afternoon 
that, when M. Lally summoned Ramalinga 
Pillai, Bapu Rao, Ramachandra Rao, Guntur 
Bali Chetti and Sanjaya Chotti and asked 
them for money for the expenses, Ramalingam 
alone agreed to pay 4,000 rupees in money 
besides supplying certain articles. Ho then 
departed. But the others said that they had 
already given money and they could give no 
more. Thereon M. Lally told them that, if 


1 June-July. 

2 April-May. 

3 They were probably taking soundings. No attack can have been 
intended at this time. 

* 3rd ChUtirai) VikramQ,, 
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they failed to pay in three days, lie would do 
this and that, and put them in the dungeon. 
Afterwards he posted a head-peon over each 
of their houses. I also hear that a list of the 
names of 11 or 16 persons including the renters 
of the Bound-villages has been given to the 
Nayinar, Avitli instructions to collect the 
amount. 

At five o’clock this evening a head-peon 
came and said that M. Tally wanted me. I 
sent word that I had been too unwell to go out 
for the last two months. The head-peon Avho 
went and reported my reply returned, saying 
that I was at least to send Appavu with the 
list of houses already written. When Appavu 
Avent accordingly, M. Gadcvillo asked him if 
he had brought the list of houses formerly 
written. He replied, ‘ The peon did not tell 
me any details. However I have already 
given a list to the Governor.’—‘ I did not 
know that,’ the other said. ‘ M. Tally’s order 
was that the account should be obtained.’— 
‘ Very well, I will produce the account,’ 
Appavu replied. He then came and reported 
the matter to me. The reason of all this fuss 
to-day is as follows :—M. Clegg, Avho used to 
lie my W ritcr, presented a petition about the 
taxes collected in the country by M. Leyrit 
through Kandappa Mudali, saying, ‘ V hy 
kill the poor instead of ascertaining Avho has 
6 
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money ? Money will only come in if a Tamil 
is given control of tlie business along with 
Muhammadans or Europeans. How can 
money come in if the dubashes of those that 
govern are made to collect it ? And. how will 
the Company get money in time of need ? ’ 
This was given to M. Lally. I had a copy of 
it in my house, but I had forgotten all about 
it ; and, when I was asleep in the afternoon, 
he 1 came, opened my drawer, of which he had 
the key, and took the paper. My people came 
and told me that M. Clegg had taken a paper, 
and, when I woke up, I asked what it was, 
but he went away saying that it was one of 
his own. It was only after this that the 
several people were summoned and asked for 
money. The statement that I have the list of 
houses is true ; and, as I should be blamed if I 
concealed the account, I have resolved to give 
it. 2 

To-day Eurox>eans with drawn swords 
broke into and plundered houses, causing 
great alarm, and stabbing or killing a few 
persons. 

Saturday , April 12. 3 — App&vu gave M. 
Gadeville the account of taxes to be collected 
from the Tamils in the town. M. Gadeville 
said that the amount was small, and, taking 


1 I suppose Clegg. 

2 Apparently Clegg found and mentioned this paper to Lally. 

8 4th Chittirai, Vi/crama. 
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the account, sent Appavu away, telling him 
to give his salaam to his father. 1 Appavu 
reported this news to me. 

This is what happened at the Tort 
Kangipati YM Chetti, Guntur Bali Chetti, 
Alagiyamanavala Chetti (Adivaraha Clietti’s 
son), Tiruvambala Chetti, Kulandai Chetti, 
Bapu Bao, Bamacliandra Bao—seven persons 
in all—have been imprisoned in the clock- 
tower, while Tailappa Chetti, Pichakuppan 
and the son of Bangappa Mudali (M. Dupleix’ 
writer) and others in the Nayinar’s house, in 
order to make them pay. When it was 
demanded where Guruvappa Chetti, Dharma- 
siva Chetti and Mandai Mudali were, answer 
was made that they had loft the place. I hear 
that the peons ordered to keep watch have 
been sent to fetch them. 

One thousand English horse, 2,000 foot 
and 1,000 Europeans under the command of 
Mr. Colonel Coote appeared before Valudavur 
and reconnoitred it, Putturai and other places, 
and their horse advanced right up to the 
Bounds. Therefore 200 of our troopers were 
despatched, but they returned as the enemy’s 
horse were too strong. Owing to this alarm, 
there is a panic hero and those who had 
returned to the town are going out again, 
owing to the demands for money, the 


1 Cf. p. 59 infra . 
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imprisonment of individuals, and the fear of 
the swift advance of the English. 

Annamalai Mudali, my amaldar in charge 
of Tirumangalam and Nerkunam, and Pon- 
malai Pillai have also returned hither owing 
to the appearance of English horse in those 
parts. 

Sunday , April 13 }—At seven o’clock this 
morning the frigate Baleine returned here 
from Mauritius, after landing the Comte 
d’Estaing, Alvares and the son of M. Boyel- 
leau’s wife’s daughter who sailed from here 
She brought besides news, 50 chests of silver. 

When the English admiral Mr. Cornish 
was besieging Karikal, the Compagnie des 
Indes , on her way here from Mauritius with 
60 chests of silver, approached the Karikal 
roads, but though the captain of an English 
ship pursued her, she escaped, whither is not 
known. The officials who visit mo say they 
learn from the captain that she will return in 
about ten days. I hear that M. Lally and M. 
Lcyrit have read the letters brought by this 
ship. Hearing that the son of M. Boyelleau’s 
wife’s daughter had died of small-pox at the 
age of live on the voyage to Europe by way of 
Mauritius, I sent Appavu to condole with M. 
Boyclleau, his wife, her daughter and her 
husband Dusaussayc. 
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Since yesterday the Englishman, Colonel 
Coote, has been preparing to raise batteries 
against the Yaludavur fort, which has been 
firing upon him. The troops sent out from 
here yesterday are encamped on the Perumbai 
hill, and M. Lally, who went with Europeans, 
has reached Perumbai in order to attack the 
English to-night. 

Monday , April 14 }—I heard the following- 
news to-dayThe Baleine which arrived 
here yesterday and which, 1 said above, 
brought 50 chests of silver, has not really 
brought silver but only 25 bales of broadcloth, 
some silk captured from the English with 
European clothes, powder, shot and wheat. 
The truth of the news that the Compagnie 
des hides was bringing 60 chests of silver will 
bo learnt only on her arrival. 

Europeans say that M. Lally publicly 
declared to-day that his master the King had 
sent by this ship an order appointing him 
Governor until peace had been made between 
the French and English who are lighting in 
Europe. They also say that M. Lally after 
reading the Europe letters brought by this 
ship, ordered the letters for other persons to be 
burnt without being delivered. 
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I hear that the English, who intend to raise 
batteries and besiege Yaludavur, are removing 
certain things to Wandiwash. Although 3,000 
soldiers, 1,000 horse and 6,000 or 7,000 sepoys 
of our army were encamped on the Perumbai 
hill, yet they only looked on while the English 
troops wero attacking Yaludavur from the 
batteries which they had raised. People say 
that they did this in order to test the fighting 
qualities of the strong English force against 
the 100 Europeans and Coffrccs and 100 or 200 
sepoys in the Yaludavur fort. 1 The English 
fired guns until ten o’clock at night when 
they ceased, and, as they were strong in 
horse and foot, they attacked our troops on 
the Perumbai hill. The latter, being tired, 
retreated to Olukarai, Reddipalaiyam, Padiri- 
koyil and the Bound-hedge, while the English 
set fire to two or three huts on the Perumbai 
hill, and carried away the goods which our 
people had left behind. 2 3 

Tuesday , April 15 ?—I hear that M. Lally 
returned after driving out as far as the 
Perumbai hill this morning. The English, 
who raised batteries against the Yaludavur 
fort, are firing shot and shell incessantly and 
have entered the town. People say that it is 

1 The garrison consisted of 80 Europeans and 280 sepoys. Coote : s 
Journal, April 17, 1700 (Orme MSS. India , viii, p. 1939). 

2 For Coote’s very skilful tactics at this time, see Orme, ii, G26, etc. 
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very strange that though so many of our 
troops are encamped near at hand, yet they 
have not gone to the help of our people and 
that therefore the fort will fall into their 
hands to-day. The merchants, who have been 
pressed for payment for the last two or three 
days, and imprisoned in the Fort, appealed to 
the mahanattars yesterday evening, requesting 
that, as they had been asked to pay a tax of 
1,20,000 rupees, they should intercede on their 
behalf and settle the matter, or otherwise they 
would give in a list of their (the mahanattars') 
property. The mahanattars only replied they 
had nothing to do with the taxes imposed on 
the others. To-day again the sepoys carried 
the merchants to the Fort and imprisoned 
them there. In alarm at this, many are 
leaving the town. 

Wednesday , April 16} —At half-past one or 
two this afternoon, I heard that the Compagnie 
des Indes , which people said should have 
arrived before the Baleine which arrived on 
the 5th,' 2 had anchored in the roads. Salutes 
of eleven guns each were fired by the ships and 
the Fort, and the captain, after landing, went 
with the letters to the Fort. Two Padres 
who arrived by her are said to be at the 
Mission church. I hear that, at five o’clock 
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this evening, M. Guillard, the Second, walked 
to the Mission church to visit them and ascer¬ 
tain the news, with his roundel-boy holding 
his roundel, but, as he was returning by the 
Brahman street after conversing with them, 
and was passing by Nakal Guruvayyan’s 
house, he stumbled and fell, but, having re¬ 
covered consciousness after a while, ho was 
able to return home. The townspeople were 
very sorry for this accident because he has 
helped them a good deal. I shall enquire and 
write what things this ship has brought. 

Though the attack on Valudavur con¬ 
tinued to-day, our people did not succour 
those in the fort ; however the latter are 
replying to the enemy, and the result remains 
to be seen. 

At seven o’clock to-night I heard that, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, Colonel Coote, 
the English commander, took the Valudavur 
fort by escalade, capturing the French sol¬ 
diers and sepoys and hoisting the English 
flag. 1 Sitarama Josier saying that, according 
to the Shastras , there are 56 side and 4 tap 
roots to the human body, foretold that, if the 
56 side roots and the northern and eastern 
roots died, leaving the southern and western 

1 On this day the garrison, being summoned by Major Robert 
Gordon who was conducting the siege, agreed to surrender the next 
clay. Coote’s Journal (Qrme MSS. India , viii, 1938). 
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loots intact, or if the southern and western 
roots died while the northern and eastern 
roots were unhurt, life would continue. 
According to him, -59£ roots have perished 
from my body, leaving only one-eighth of the 
southern root. The Josier said that I would 
reign supreme and the southern root would 
continue for 100 years all but three hours and 
a half. As the Saturn is in the ascendant over 
the town, the 56 side roots of tho town have 
polished, besides tho northern and eastern 
roots, leaving only the southern and western 
roots unharmed; hut now the southern root 
has died, and by to-day the western root Avill 
also bo dead. This shows that the town has 
reached its full age. As such is the position 
of the French, a new Governor will arrive, and 
the Gingee Fort will he captured, and by the 
evil influence of Venus, those in power will be 
removed ; hut then tho good influence of 
Venus will come into play, under which the 
Gingee and Tanjore forts, and Madras will he 
captured ; General Pottu 1 will advance up to 
Golconda and the country will fall under the 
French sway. As the Sun, the master of 
Zagnci, is in the zenith, tho influence of Venus, 


, ‘ ! am ver y uncertain whom Ranga Pillai means by this, it may 

t,le Chevalier du Poete ; but. I do not know that he was eminent 
wugh to be regarded as a likely leader, 

7 
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etc., will be overpowered. This is Sitarama 
Josier’s prediction which is being fulfilled. 

Thursday , April 17 }—The English who 
hoisted their flag on the Villiyanallur gdpu- 
ram 1 2 have seized the Villiyanallur country 
and tied toranams right up to the Bound- 
hedge from which they can be seen. There 
was a battle between the French and the 
English to-day at the Perumbai hill but the 
former retreated to Olukarai, Ella Pillai’s 
Choultry, etc. places. The English have tied 
toranams in Ariyankuppam and elsewhere. 
Subba Josier predicted that the English would 
occupy Perumal Nayakkan’s Choultry, the 
Bound-hedge and Ariyankuppam, and his 
predictions have proved true. It remains to 
be seen what will happen. Up to Vibhava 3 4 
Ariyankuppam, Murungampakkam, Olukarai 
and the Bound-villages and Kalapattu wore 
in the enjoyment of our people, and to-day the 
enemy occupy these places with the exception 
of KAlapattu. It remains to bo seen what will 
happen from to-morrow. 

M. Gadcville, the European poligar \ sum¬ 
moned the mahandttdrs, and demanded of 
them what money had been collected, to which 
they replied that they had none. Thereon he 
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beat one or two Chettis among the mcihdn at¬ 
tars , and told them that unless they, who had 
paid 5,000 rupees to M. Guillard, paid 8,000 
rupees now, they would bo imprisoned. I 
hear that the mahdndttdrs, who are assembled 
in Satta Perumal Ayyan’s building, are there¬ 
fore writing out a list of the tax which each 
should pay. 

I also hear that Bapu Bao, Bamachandra 
Bao, writer Bangappa Mudali’s son, the Com¬ 
pany’s merchants and others—13 persons in 
all—who have been imprisoned for 1,20,000 
rupees, are still in prison. As the English 
have hoisted their flag on the Villiyanallur 
gopuram and are attacking the French troops 
encamped outside, and as people here are be¬ 
ing pressed to pay taxes, many who returned 
from outside are afraid of continuing in the 
town and are leaving it to-day. The towns¬ 
people are in groat alarm and I cannot de¬ 
scribe their condition. 

Mutta Pillai of the dancing-girl caste owes 
me 5,000 or 10,000; but Bamalinga Pillai 
arranged that I should receive -100 rupees for 
the present. When the money was demanded, 
1 was told that there was no money here but 
that I should be paid if 1 went to the village, 
kamalinga Pillai gave me a letter about the 
money and I sent my peon for it, but the peon 
n °t finding Mutta Pillai in Tiruvennanallur, 
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etc. places, returned to me with Ramalinga 
Pillai’s letter. 

Friday , April 18}— I hear to-day that 
Ramachandra Rao, Bapu Rao, writer Rangap- 
pa Mudali’s son, the Company’s merchants 
and others—13 persons in all—who are being 
kept in prison in the Fort in order to make 
them pay, and are only let out for their food, 
approached M. Leyrit, the Governor, and said, 
‘ How can we pay when we are kept in cus¬ 
tody ? We have already paid whatever we 
had. If the mahdnaltars are summoned, and 
we are allowed to confer with them, wo will 
arrange to pay in accordance with the share 
fixed for each.’ Thereon M. Leyrit, the Gover¬ 
nor, summoned the mahdndttdrs and said to 
them that the Company needed two lakhs of 
rupees for their expenses and that they must 
arrange with those in custody to pay the 
amount. The mahandttars replied, ‘ We have 
already paid what we can, by selling our 
goods, and we cannot pay anything more.’— 
‘Don’t answer thus,’ the Governor replied, 

‘ for wo have no money for the expenses. 
Arrange with Bapu Rao and the Company’s 
merchants—13 persons—and try to pay.’ As 
Ramachandra Rao has taken into his confi¬ 
dence some of the mahdndttdrs and Kanaka- 
sabhai (a Yollala), tho latter alone agreed to 
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this proposal and the rest of the mahanattars 
were against it. The latter therefore said, 

‘ We are poor, for we have already given all 
w(^ had. We cannot give more. You should 
make a levy on those who can pay. We have 
nothing to do with the rest.’ As M. Leyrit 
has been already won over by certain of the 
mahanattars , on noticing Tillai Maistri speak¬ 
ing thus while wearing two pairs of ear-rings 
and two or three rings, he said, ‘ If those who 
wear ear-rings and rings sell them, the re¬ 
quired amount can be made up. Y ou should 
therefore discuss the matter and find tho 
money.’ He then called the Nayinar and told 
him to collect them together, fix each man’s 
share, and collect the money. 1 ho people then 
loft the Governor. 

I hear that the Governor said to tho 
Choultry-writer, ir Cho mahanattars say that 
money cannot bo collected, because people 
have gone out ; I will not there! ore allow any 
ono to leave the town. Those houses in which 
the'mastersYemain though tho inmates hai e 
gone, need not be listed, but only those houses 
the masters of-which have gone away leaving 
their families and children in the town. I lie 
Choultry monigars informed me that a list of 
such houses in the several streets was made 
accordingly. 
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Tlie English have captured Yaludavur and 
tied torancims in the country round ; what 
they will do hereafter remains to be seen, for 
our peoplo are busy collecting money from the 
inhabitants of the town without caring to 
attack and defeat the enemy, or seek revenge. 
Such is the state of affairs here. 

I hear that orders were given at the Bounds 
at eight o’clock to-night not to allow the towns¬ 
people to pass out. 

Saturday , April 19 }—I heard the following 
news to-day :—All the mahanattars assembled 
at Seshachala Chetti’s house to-day and sent 
for four chief men from the castes. . Kandappa 
Mudali, Periyanna Mudali and Savariraya 
Pillai went accordingly. Of these Kandappa 
Mudali asked why they had been sent for. 
He was told that, as M. Leyrit, the Governor, 
had demanded two lakhs of rupees, they had 
been sent for to discuss the matter and settle 
and write out what each should pay. Kan¬ 
dappa Mudali did not relish this and replied, 
‘ Have you paid a lakh or fifty thousand as we 
have ? Have we sent bags of money in ehelin- 
gas to Negapatam, Tranquebar, Tanjore, etc. 
places as you did ? Lot those give who have. 
Why have we been sent for ?’ He was told that 
they had only been sent for by the Governor’s 
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orders. ‘ Then, let us go to tlie Governor, ’ 
Ivandappa Mudali answered. The Shanars 
and two or three other natt&rs said, ‘ We paid 
money in spite of our poverty when none of 
the rich did so ; and now again the poor are 
being oppressed. Let us all go to the Porumal 
temple, swear before the God the worth of 
each man’s property and let it be written. 
Then let those pay who can afford to pay.’ 
Bamacliandra Bao, Ivanakasabhai Mudali and 
certain others then observed that there need bo 
no delay, for, when the matter had been sworn, 
it could bo reported to the Governor the same 
evening. Then all wont home. I will write 
later on wliat decision they take. 

The mahdndttars , after dispersing this after¬ 
noon, reassembled near the St. Paul’s church 
this evening and wont to M. Lejn’it, the 
Governor, at the Fort to lay the matter bofore 
him. But the time proved unsuitable, for at 
ten o’clock two guns were tired at the Fort, 
the tambour beat and the Europeans wore 
drawn up. So they returned, intending to see 
him to-morrow. 

Sunday, April 20 }—I hear to-day that 
yesterday evening 200 English troopers tied 
toran arris at Cuddalore, T i r u p p a p puli y u r, 
Manjakuppam, etc. places, and that before the 
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appearance of the numerous English who were 
expected, the French commander with his 30 
Topass soldiers, arrived here in a chelinga, 
with nothing hut what lie had on, and that in 
consequence, the English who have tied tora- 
nams are prospering there, and have appointed 
a Brahman as amaldcir. 

I hear that, when the mahanattdrs assem¬ 
bled at noon to-day to declare their property, 
Ramachandra Rao and Bapu Rao refused, 
whereon the others complained to M. Leyrit 
who ordered them to pay two lakhs of rupees ; 
but when they represented that they had 
nothing left as they had been reduced to 
poverty by their frequent payments, tlioy were 
only ordered to be imprisoned, and Ramachan¬ 
dra Rao, Bapu Rao, the Company’s merchants 
and others, 13 in all, besides 13 of the maha¬ 
nattdrs —26 altogether—had been imprisoned 
over the West Gate of the Fort. 

I also hear that M. Lally, who has been 
ailing those three days, is Confined to his room 
with the door closed and no one is allowed 
admission. 

Monday , April 21 }—At three o’clock this 
afternoon, the European who is M. Pouly’s 
second* came on horseback with the JNTayinar 
and told mo that M. Leyrit wanted me. ‘ Don’t 
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you know, ’ I asked, ‘ tliat I have been unwell 
for the last four months ? ’—‘ Then,’ they 
answered, ‘ you must send one of your people.’ 
When I proposed Melugiri Chetti, the Euro¬ 
pean said, ‘ You, Papayya Pillai and Poriyan- 
na Mudali have been sent for ; the last and 
Papayya Pillai’s son have gone, but you have 
not. You had bettor send your younger 
brother’s son.’ I therefore sent Appavu. 
They took him to M. Courtin who was coun¬ 
cillor in Bengal and who has been entrusted 
with the work of collecting the tax here. M. 
Courtin told Appavu to wait for him upstairs 
at the Fort. Appavu stayed* with the mahd- 
ndttdrs over the West Gate of the Fort. M. 
Courtin then came, and, taking Appavu aside, 
asked him to pay something for the Company’s 
expenses. Appavu replied, ‘ What have I 
§J°t ? I have already sold at the mint my 
Property and goods and paid 10,000 rupees for 
nothing. When M. La Sclle demanded money, 
•*- explained my circumstances to him, and 
after enquiries ho excused me, having satisfied 
himself that I was worth nothing. This is 
known to all.’—‘ Well,’ ho said ; ‘ I have asked 
i’he mahdnnttdrs for two lakhs of rupees ; 
arrange to get this amount from them.’ 
-Appavu replied, ‘ The mahdndttdrs are here, 
you can ask them yourself, and I will 
interpret for you.’ lie asked the mahdndttdrs 
8 
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accordingly. They answered, ‘ What money 
have we ? We have already paid all we had.’ 
Thereon he ordered Ramachandra Rao and 
Bapu Rao to be imprisoned in the dungeon 
at the West Gate of the Fort and the rest over 
the gate, and told A ppavu to remain with the 
mahanattars at the Fort for the night as 
otherwise it would look ill. Appavu remain¬ 
ed accordingly. Ivandappa Mudali, M. Leyrit’s 
dubash, has also been imprisoned. It was 
Ramachandra Rao who told M. Leyrit to send 
for Appavu, Poriyanna Mudali and Papayya 
Pillai’s son ; and when they arrived, Rama¬ 
chandra Rao observed smilingly to the malm- 
7)attars that ho had made them come, so by 
the mercy of God they have been put into the 
dungeon. I at once sent word to M. Guillard 
the Second, M. Boyelleau, M. [Le] Verrier and 
the other councillors about this disrespect, 
but they only sent word in reply, 1 Wo and 
the walls are one, so what use telling us 
about it ? ’ 

Tuesday , April 22 }—At ten o’clock this 
morning M. Courtin, the Bengal councillor, 
sent for Appavu and asked him whether he 
had conferred with the mahanattars and 
whether the money matter had boon settled. 
Appavu replied that they had said that they 
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could not givo anything. ‘ Well,’ he replied ; 
‘ask them again ; you 1 are the Company’s 
courtier and as such must attend to the Com¬ 
pany’s business.’ When Appavu asked the 
mahan&ttars, they who had replied stiffly 
yesterday that, though the town was in 
distress, they could not manage the two 
lakhs that had been demanded of them, but 
that they could try their best if a smaller 
and proper amount was mentioned, to-day 
spoke more smoothly. Appavu therefore 
informed M. Courtin that, if ho agreed 
to their wishes, there would be a chance of 
success. ‘ Well,’ he answered, ‘ give me a list 
of the rich in the town with their property.’ 
Appavu replied, ‘ I do not knoAV their estates, 
hut I will ask my father and report.’—‘ Do so,’ 
|io replied, and added, * I want to speak to 
your father 2 about this ; so if he can come, well 
and good ; or else I must myself go and speak 
to him, as it is the Company’s business.’ 
Appavu replied, ‘ He has been suffering for 
the last four months from dysentery and tooth- 
ac lio. How can he come when he can hardly 
sit up ? However I will go and speak to him 
and return.’ — ‘ Do so,’ he answered. When 
Courtin reported this to M. Leyrit, the 

Called so apparently because he had been sent to act on his 
u nclo s behalf. See p. 57 supra* 

Strictly speaking, uncle. 
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latter remembering bis former anger against 
me said that be should get M. Lallv’s orders. 
M. Courtin returned after talking with 
M, Lally and dismissed Appavu, telling him to 
go home for his food and return after speaking 
to his father. He also told the mahanattars to 
return after eating and then went home. 
When ho was asked in his house to allow 
Rama chandra Rao and Bapu Rao to go out for 
their food, he replied that M. Rally’s orders 
were required for that and that he would let 
them know after consulting him at four o’clock. 
Appavu reported this to me. 

I sent the following reply by him:—‘ How 
can I know the property of the townspeople ? 
I should only mention a certain sum, when I 
can prove it if questioned. M. La Selle made 
out a list of assessments for three lakhs of 
rupees and tried to collect 1,.‘50,000 or 1,40,000 
rupees ; but after greatly troubling the people, 
he was only able to collect half the amount in 
six months. At a time when the country was 
prosperous, M. Leyrit took three months to 
collect 8,000 rupees. But the town has boon 
declining for the last ten years and the towns¬ 
people have almost disappeared. The enemy 
is near. The well-to-do have become beggars 
and beggars have grown rich. Those who are 
worth nothing may be making a show, but 
when examined will prove nothing. Thus the 
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town has declined, and people cannot find the 
lakh or two lakhs now demanded. _ I will try 
if you can see your way to fix a smaller sum.’ 
Appavu has gone with this message, but no 
reply has yet been received. I will write it 
down when I learn it. 

When M. Lally sent for M. Guillard and 
told him to collect the tax, he replied, ‘ I have 
almost killed myself with my labours to 
secure money for the sepoys ’ pay from nine 
persons at the rate of 50 rupees each and to 
got 5,000 rupees from the mahanattars. I 
cannot therefore collect anything from the 
poor.’ M. Lally replied that ho would remove 
him from the post of Second. ‘ Very good,’ 
M. Guillard replied, ‘ I have already said that 
I do not Avant the appointment. Noav that 
you say so, I am much obliged.’ I hear that 
M. Guillard after reporting this to M. Loyrit, 
"went home. 

To-morroAV is M. Loyrit’s feast-day, so a 
salute of 21 guns Avas fired at tho Fort at six 
o’clock this evening. It is usual to fire salutes 
f or the Governor’s feast-day not on tho day 
before but on the day itself, commencing at 
bvo o’clock in the morning. But since M. 
Lally came out as head, the feast was not 
observed last year or tho year before ; and he 
^ v ent on the feast-day to Olukarai, etc., and 
returned. As he [M. Lally] is the King’s man 
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and is Lieutenant-General, a salute of 21 guns 
has been fired for him alone on the day before 
his feast, but in order to please M. Leyrit, 
M. Lallv has ordered a salute of 21 guns to be 
fired to-day. 

I hear that at six o’clock this evening, Rama- 
chandra Rao and Bapu Rao were released for 
their food, being allowed to stay at home all 
night and return to the Fort the next morning. 

Wednesday , April 23 }—In honour of 
M. Loyrit’s feast-day to-day, salutes of 21 guns 
wore fired by the Fort and by the ships at five 
o’clock this morning. The Second and some 
of the councillors visited M. Leyrit at nine 
o’clock ; and everything was made ready at 
the church for mass, for firing guns and for 
carrying the flags. 1 do not know what hap¬ 
pened afterwards between M. Lally and M. 
Leyrit, but the latter did not go to mass, and 
did not even remain in the Fort, but dined at 
M. Lenoir’s house. It is the well-known Euro¬ 
pean custom for the Governor to fire salutes, 
go to church and hear mass, then return home, 
give a feast and enjoy the day. It is also the 
custom for the others, however poor they may 
be, to go with a few friends to church, hear 
mass, return home, partake with them of the 
food prepared according to their means and 
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enjoy the clay. But to-day there has been no 
such thing. I do not know what happened 
between M. Leyrit and M. Lally to-day to 
induce the former to remain in the Fort with 
his door closed ordering nobody to he admitted, 
and then go out. 

M. Courtin went with M. Gadeville to the 
meth&nattars' place and asked them about the 
money affair, on which they had said they 
would report after having conferred with 
Ramacliandra Rao and Bapu RAo. The mcthd- 
nattars replied, ‘ How can we pay the two 
lakhs you ask for ? If you will mention an 
amount which wo can manage, we will lot you 
know.’ M. Courtin replied that he had 
M. Rally’s orders to collect two lakhs of rupees. 
They replied that they could not pay so much. 
He continued, ‘ If you do not pay, M. Lally 
has ordered you to be hanged.’ They 
answered, ‘ You arc clorais, you can do what 
you please. Wo are here-and you njay hang 
Us.’ ]yp Courtin said, ‘ That won’t do. The 
Panics of all of you will be written on pieces 
of paper and drawn by lot. Those whose 
frames are drawn first will bo hanged and so 
successively, unless you pay.’—‘Why so?’ 
they answered, ‘ hang us now.’ Then M. Leyrit 
arrived and M. Courtin reported everything 
to him. ‘ True,’ M. Leyrit replied ; ‘ they have 
Paid already three or four times and are now r 
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loan. How can they manage two lakhs 
of rupees at once ? They may agree if 
the amount he reduced and some time 
allowed ; hut how can they pay it down?’ 
M. Courtin said that M. Rally had given orders 
to collect two lakhs of rupees. M. Leyrit 
answered, ‘If that is the case, the few that arc 
in the town will go away, and not a fanam 
will come in. It can only produce a panic.’ 
So saying he departed. 

Afterwards M. Courtin and M. Gadovillo 
took Ramachandra Rao and Bapu Rao 
aside, and, after abusing them in private 
ordered them both to he shut up in the dun¬ 
geon by the East Gate under a European 
[guard]. Appavu did not learn what was said. 
As Tillai Maistri and Alagiyamanavala Ckotti 
were the spokesmen of the mcihdndttdrs , 
M. Courtin and M. Gadeville ordered them to he 
imprisoned, and then went homo. Thus four 
persons have been imprisoned. As the Euro¬ 
peans at the dungeon spat at [the prisoners], 
broke their car-rings and inflicted other 
injuries, while demanding money, the prisoners 
gave them some small sum and afterwards 
removed their car-rings and sent them home. 
The mahdndttdrn were not allowed to go homo 
for their food till this evening. Appavu 
reported the above news to me at one o’clock. 
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It remains to be seen what happens to-night 
and to-morrow. 

The frigate Baleine brought two Europe 
letters, one from M. Godeheu, and the other 
from the Company, which M. Boyelleau sent 
to me by his writer Velayudlia Pillai who 
delivered them to me. 

Ramachandra Rao and Bapu Rao have 
been released on promising to pay 20,000 
rupees, which they would procure from out¬ 
side. The mahanattcirs said that Chinna 
Mudali and Surappa Mudali—seven or eight 
Christians in all—had been summoned and 
that mcnh ad gone to fetch them. Seeing that 
Ramachandra Rao and Bapu Rao had been let 
out, Ivandappa Mudali also departed on the 
pretext that M. Lcyrit had sent for him. This 
Is what I heard to-night. 

Thursday , April 24}— App&vu, who went 
to the Fort this morning, returned at one 
o’clock and reported to me that M. Rally, M. 
Rcyrit, M. Guillard and the other councillors 
sat in council till eleven o’clock, but that he 
Rad not learnt their proceedings and that not 
a word had been said about the mahdnattars' 
affair. Tillai Maistri and Alagiyamanavahi 
Chetti who are in prison have been permitted 
1° go home for their food. 
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I hear that, when the council declared that, 
if people were pressed for money, they would 
go out (as many have already done) and that 
in consequence the town would decline, 
M. Lally observed that they knew more about 
it than he did, for he had had nothing to do 
with such things and had left M. Lcyrit in sole 
charge of money matters. 

The English have tied toranams at Chi¬ 
dambaram and Porto Novo. The French 
commander at Gingeo is plundering the 
country round, and the rest of the country is 
in the hands of the English. 

I hear that Appu Mudali and sunken-eyed 
Sadasiva Eeddi of Reddipalaiyam have paid 
18,000 rupees as a nazar in return for a lease 
of the Villiyur country at a rent of 25,000 
pagodas of 24 small fanams each. 

M. Lovrit and M. Courtin after writing 
down this evening certain names from the list 
of collections prepared by M. La Sello and also 
the names of tho persons now present, sum¬ 
moned the mahandttdrs at six and demanded 
money of them. They replied that they 
would somehow manage to pay 50,000 rupees. 
M. Loyrit and M. Courtin replied that 
M. Lally’s orders were to obtain two lakhs of 
rupees from them and that they must pay this 
amount. The mahandttdrs [replied] that they 
had no money and they were quite prepared 
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to be hanged. They were told that they would 
certainly be hanged. ‘ Yery well, do so, ’ they 
replied. M. Leyrit said, ‘You proposed to 
M. Gadeville to pay 1,30,000 rupees through 
Panchu, the Colombo arrack contractor, so 
why do you talk thus to me now ?’ The maha- 
ncittdrs replied, ‘ We never agreed to 1,30,000 
rupees, but Panchu, of his own accord, offered 
to settle the matter for this amount. We told 
him that M. La Selle had taken six months to 
collect 1,30,000 rupees by sending men to 
gallows 1 and imprisoning or otherwise troubl¬ 
ing them, and that not a cash could be 
expected now. This is all; and we never 
made any offers. ’ Thereon M. Leyrit and 
M. Courtin expressed their surprise to each 
other that M. Gadeville had told M. Lally at 
the council that the mahamattars had agreed * 
for 1,30,000 rupees, observing that it was his 
way to tell such scheming lies. I hear that 
they talked thus because tlioy did not like the 
management of the affair being confided to 
M. Gadeville. M. Courtin then said that they 
Lad large sums, and must. pay. They replied, 

‘ Allow us to go out with the cloths which our 
’women are wearing and with eight covids of 
doth for ourselves, and then you may seize 
our houses and property.’ But they wore 


1 C£. vol. xi, 399, etc., supra. 
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answered that they had sent their money, 
goods, etc., to Tranquebar, Negapatam and 
other places, and must fetch money from out¬ 
side to answer future demands. Subbi Chetti 
(Chunampattu Rami Ohetti’s son) whispered 
to M. Courtin that Alagiyamanavala Chetti, 
Narasimha Chetti, Tillai Maistri and Kanaka- 
sabhai Mudali wanted to talk to him privately. 
M. Courtin said that they might be told to 
come to-morrow morning, and left, telling 
them to go home for supper and come the next 
morning. As the mah&nattars had been so 
obstinate till yesterday, the councillors resolv¬ 
ed at to-day’s council not to threaten them 
but to treat them gently. But now, as the 
mahandMars have relaxed and agreed to a 
certain sum, and as four of them have desired 
to tall?; privately, I conclude that they have 
thus given a chance to the others to exact 
money from them. 

Friday , April 25 }—When Appavu went to 
the Fort to-day, M. Leyrit and M. Courtin 
called him and said that he, Mutta Pillai and 
writer Rangappa Mudali’s son had to pay 
20,000 rupees. Appavu replied, ‘ I cannot pay 
anything for I have nothing. There has been 
no business for six years and I have been sit¬ 
ting at home without any appointment. The 
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year before last I paid 10,000 rupees by selling- 
goods and melting things at the mint ; but I 
have not even enough to keep myself, so I 
cannot give anything.’—* In that case,’ they 
said, ‘ there is the dungeon.’—‘ You are dorctis ,’ 
Appavu said, ‘ when you say so, what can I 
do? ’—‘ Shut him up in the dungeon,’ they said. 
Then writer Rangappa Mudali’s son was asked. 
He replied, ‘ I have not a cash. At the time 
of my father’s death, I was young ; so he 
entrusted me and his small savings to Pcri- 
yanna Mudali’s care. Periyanna Mudali has 
been giving mo four or five 1 every month for 
my maintenance. When I ask him for money, 
he says that the Company has taken it 
away and that he has nothing loft. You 
may recover it from him and take it.’ 
M. Leyrit observed that that was true, 
and money should bo collected from the 
wealthy, but M. Courtin replied that, if 
Monsieur said so, money would never come 
in, and that ho should bo made to pay. 
M. Leyrit remained silent, and all three wore 
put in the dungeon as ordered. Then Surappa 
-Mudali and Varlam Mudali wore asked to 
Pay 20,000 rupees. They replied that they had 
Nothing left, after tho two or three contribu¬ 
tions which they had made, so they also wore 


1 Sc. rupees. 
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ordered to be put in the dungeon. Papayya 
Pillai’s son and Guntur Narasimha Chotti 
were asked to pay 6,000 and 10.000 rupees 
respectively. They said they had nothing, 
and they also have been ordered to bo shut up. 
Thus seven persons have been put in the 
dungeon. 

Saturday, April 26 }—As I am unwell, I 
sent a petition to M. Lally by Bishop Padre 
Noronha of Mylapore, who gave the petition 
to M. Lally at noon, and spoke to him. 
M. Lally said that he had heard I had a great 
stock of goods and jewels, and that money 
might be procured by their sale. The Padre 
said, ‘ What can we demand when it has been 
declared in writing that he has nothing? We 
cannot get what a man has not got; he cannot 
give anything.’ M. Lally replied that he 
must enquire before the release. 3 After some 
discussion, M. Levrit and M. Courtin sent for 
Appavu and the six others, and asked what 
they had done about the money. Appavu 
replied, ‘ Wo have already explained every¬ 
thing to you ; what can wo say when you 
question us again ? What use is any money 
we have but to serve the Company’s business ? 
We are willing to give all wo have.’—‘ Then,' 
they replied, ‘ there is the dungeon.’—‘ As you 
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please,’ Appavu answered, ‘ put us in the dun¬ 
geon or where you like.’ They continued, 
‘ Well, go home and come back to-morrow 
morning.’ So all went home. Appavu reported 
all this to me. The malianattars have not 
been asked to pay, and were released at seven 
o’clock to-night for their food. 

There was a fight at Perumbai hill between 
the English at Yaludavur and our people, after 
which the former retired beyond it and the 
latter this side. 

Sunday, April 27 }—When Appavu went to 
the Fort at eleven o’clock this morning, M. 
Leyrit and M. Courtin sent for him and asked 
him about the money. Appavu replied, ‘ A 
petition was presented yesterday from which 
you may learn everything. Shall wo refuse 
what we have in the Company’s need? ’ M. 
Eoyrit and M. Courtin replied that he must pay 
something. He answered, ‘I have done nothing, 
nor held any appointment, for the last five or 
six years; how then can I pay? I would if 
1 could.’—‘ Why has not your father 3 come ? ’ 
they asked. Appavu replied, ‘ I have already 
told you that he has not been well.’ — ‘ Then,’ 
they rejoined, ‘ you will have to bo troubled 
and shut up in the dungeon.’ So saying they 
ordered Appavu, Mutta Pillai and writer 
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Rangappa Mudali’s son to be shut in the 
dungeon. 

Afterwards Surappa Mudali, Varlam 
Mudali, Papayva Pillai’s son and Guntur 
Narasimha Chetti were asked; and they, 
giving the same reply, were also ordered to bo 
imprisoned in a dungeon. 

I hear that ten or twelve English ships 
and sloops are in the Cuddalore roads. 

People from Bommarajapalaiyam say that 
the Maratha sardar Ralwanta Rao with 20,000 
or 30,000 horse is near Cuddapah and that 
Musili Nayakkan (Matalavar’s dalavai ) has 
joined him. 1 

Monday , April 28 2 . —M. Levrit, M. Guillard 
and other councillors, but not M. Rally, sat in 
council to-day from nine o’clock to noon when 
they separated. I hear the council resolved 
as follows :—The Mysoreans formerly wrote 
that Haidar Nayak would come with a small 
force, seize the Arcot, etc., countries, boat the 
English, seize Madras, and settle the French 
affairs if the French agreed under the signa¬ 
ture of M. Rally, the councillors standing 
sureties, to give them in return the Eravasa- 
nur country and Tyagadrug with its jaghir as 
mam , besides a monthly payment of a lakh of 
rupees, ton 18-pounders, and the necessary 


1 Cf. Ormo ii, 502. 
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powder and shot, the payment of the lakh of 
rupees commencing in two months’ time. The 
French have now agreed to the proposal and 
sent a reply. 1 

Although M. Leyrit and M. Courtin were 
formerly entrusted with the business of 
collecting 1 money from the mahancittars , 
to-day’s council decided that M. Guillard, M. 
Boyelleau and M. Courtin should attend to 
it. These three persons assembled therefore 
at M. Guillard’s house, and examined M. La 
Solle’s account and the account of the taxes 
already collected. It remains to bo seen what 
will happen. 

Siyala Pillai (the Choultry monigar), 
Savarimuttu, and tho Nayinar were told to 
make out a list of tho rich men in tho town ; 
hut the two former replied that thoy did not 
know how much people had, whereon 
M. Courtin gave M. Boyelleau a French 
writing, containing the names of certain per¬ 
sons in tho town. I hear that M. Boyelleau is 
getting a list written by the Choultry monigar. 
It remains to be seen what will happen. 


1 The account of the treaty is substantially correct, except that 
two lakhs were to be paid two months after Haidar had joined the 
French with 2,000 horse, 3,000 foot, and some artillery, and one lakh a 
month thereafter. There were further provisions also. The treaty 
"was negotiated by Noronha, and was confirmed by the Pondichery 
Council on June 28. The English had no news of the matter until 
^lay 24. I do not think the council was formally consulted at this 
time, unless Leyrit misdates the meeting. See Orme ii, 637, etc,, and 
leyrit, Me,noire, p. 463, 
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I hear that M. Lally and others have visited 
the house of the Bishop Padre of Mylapore on 
the occasion of the marriage of the Bishop’s 
elder sister’s child. 

I hear that yesterday M. Lally gave the 
council three lists—one containing the names 
of persons of the several castes—Brahmans, 
Telia!as, Agamudaiyans, and Idaiyans ; the 
second containing the names of persons of the 
several castes and of others outside them ; and 
the third containing the names of a few of the 
caste-men and a few of the rest. These lists 
allege that each person is worth at least 1,000 
rupees; even the Komutti who sells rotten 
gram and the Chetti who sells stale betel leaves 
and maggoty nut have been set down at 1,000 
rupees. In one of the lists I am set down at 
40,000 rupees, in another at 30,000 and in the 
third at 20,000. These lists M. Lally presented 
to the council, saying, ‘ Those lists show what 
money is in the town. Though the enemy is 
near, we have no money for the army and the 
troops must ho paid if they are to attack and 
defeat the enemy. Therefore money must be 
collected according to the lists.’ The coun¬ 
cillors said nothing, and afterwards separated. 
M. Guillard, M. Boyelleau, M. Duplant and 
M. Courtin were appointed to collect the 
amount, but M. Duplant who was unwilling 
to have anything to do with the business, 
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excused himself by saying that he was unwell, 
and confined to his house. The rest are at M. 
Guillard’s house making out a list with the 
help of the Choultry monigar. M. Guillard 
and M. Boyollcau grieve much that the times 
compel them to oppress the poor and the 
beggars. I hear that the three lists were drawn 
up one by Kandappa Mudali, the second by 
Subban (Chunampattu Rami Chetti’s son), and 
the third by Rajagopal (Vira Nayakkan’s son). 

Tuesday , April 29 }—At three o’clock this 
afternoon, M. Guillard, M. Boyelleau, M. 
Courtin and M. Duplant at M. Guillard’s sent 
an official who is an habitant 2 to fetch me. He 
said that if I did not go with him, soldiers 
would bo sent to bring me. ‘Very well,’ I 
replied, and, believing that he said this in the 
expectation of my pleading ill-health, I conti¬ 
nued, ‘As an officer like you has come, I will 
follow you.’ So saying 1 wont to M. Guillard s 
Rouse and the four said, ‘ M. Lally has three 
lists, one of which contains 160 names in the 
Rand of the Choultry-writer. You have been 
sent for to examine it, and to make out impar¬ 
tially with Chinna Mudali a list for two lakhs 
°f rupees, having due regard for each man s 
m eans and difficulties.’ But, when he : * was 


1 Mst. Chittirai, VUcrama. 2 *.e. * native of Pondichel > 

3 Apparently Chinna Mudali. 
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gent for, lie sent word that he was unwell and 
could not walk owing to a rheumatic swelling 
of the leg. They then having sent for llama- 
chandra Kao, told me, Swami Pillai (the 
Choultry justice’s man), the Nayinar, Alagappa 
Mudali (the Choultry monigar\ Siyala Pillai, 
Savarimuttu, Kamachandra Kao, Irisappa 
Chetti, Muttu Chetti, eight persons in all, 1 to 
make a list for two lakhs of rupees. I asked 
what was to be done if two lakhs could not be 
got, after due consideration of each man’s 
means. ‘ Well, you had better write and then 
you may go,’ they replied and went away. 
When they came back at seven o’clock, I and 
Kamachandra Kao said, ‘ We do not know what 
Kandappa Mudali, Periyanna Mudali, Savari- 
raya Pillai and Papayya Pillai are worth ; but 
wo will write the worth of other persons which 
will amount to about a lakh.’ They angrily 
said, ‘ If you will write out a list for two lakhs 
of rupees, well and good ; if not, you shall be 
put in the dungeon or treated in such and such 
a way.’ M. Courtin then departed. I and 
Kamachandra Kao began to write the names 
at seven o’clock, and said to M. Guillard and 
M. Boyelleau, ‘You want us to show exactly 
two lakhs of rupees. We cannot manage that.’ 
They replied, ‘Why do you contradict M. 


1 Nine including the Diarist. 
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Courtin ? Write what he desires.’ As there was 
no alternative for us under such compulsion, 
we were busy the whole night without even 
time to drink water, ana wrote out a list for 
1,40,000 or 1,50,000 rupees, excluding the names 
of Kandappa Mudali, Periyanna Mudali, 
Savariraya Pillai and Papayya Pillai, and 
gave it in the next morning. This only roused 
M. Courtin’s anger, and he insisted that two 
lakhs must bo shown. I replied, ‘ Kandappa 
Mudali, Periyanna Mudali and Savariraya 
•filial say that they have already paid large 
sums, that they are in debt, have nothing, 
and cannot pay. Papayya Pillai is worth 
nothing. Iiow can wo know their means ? ’ 
He replied, 4 1 have heard that they are worth 
four times as much as they have paid. Write 
therefore, or else you will be put in the 
dungeon, shipped off to Mascareigne and 
Mauritius, or otherwise punished.’ Thereon we 
made the amount up to two lakhs, and he took 
the writing and permitted us to go home for 
food at six o’clock in the evening of the 
second day. We were kept in custody for 
twelve hours on Tuesday and for twelve hours 
on Wednesday, for 24 hours altogether, with¬ 
out even drinking water, and at last, being set 
free, we returned home. 1 

, The latter part of this day’s diary evidently belongs chrouo- 
logically to the following day. 






Wednesday , April 30 }—Having given a list 
containing 160 names this evening, I came 
home. I have taken copies of the French list 
in Tamil and Telugu, and have them at home. 


1 22 nd Cluttirai , Vihrama . 
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Thursday , May 1 }—When I went to 
M. Guillard’s this morning, M. Guillard, 
M. Boyclleau, M. Courtin and M. Duplant dis¬ 
cussed with me the lists prepared yesterday ; 
but as, in spite of my explanations, the matter 
was not settled, I came home for food, and 
went back in the evening. They then ques¬ 
tioned me again, and, when I had replied, they 
entered the sums they pleased. I took leave 
and came home. 

Friday , May 2 . 2 —This morning, when 
M. Boyelleau, M. Courtin, M. Duplant and 
M. Guillard had signed the lists prepared 
according to their pleasure at M. Guillard’s 
yesterday, and wore about to go to the Fort, I 
showed them my petition to the council 
stating that I could not pay the sum assessed 
on me. M. Boyelleau read it and agreed that 
it was true, but the rest returned me the peti¬ 
tion saying that they could do nothing, 
M. Daily having unjustly ordered the amount 
to be raised. They then departed. Having 
taken a copy of the petition, I gave the 
original to M. La Greneo to bo presented to the 
council. 
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Saturday , May 3. 1 —I went to M. Courtin’s 
and complained of my son’s 2 imprisonment in 
the Fort although I had nothing. But he only 
replied obstinately and harshly that he would 
transport him to Mascareigne. M. Boyelleau 
then came, and he said to M. Courtin, ‘You 
know it is not right to treat him so unjustly.’ 
Having asked me to withdraw, he added, 
‘ You know that letters about his business to 
the council from the Company and the minis¬ 
ters have been received from Europe; you 
should explain everything to M. Lally and 
M. Leyrit, and settle the affair.’ As M. Courtin 
still insisted, the former said, ‘ The towns¬ 
people and the rest should not be sacrificed 
liko this till we can no longer keep a foot-hold 
ashore.’ But, in spite of all M. Boyelleau 
could say, M. Courtin persisted. M. Boyelleau 
therefore left him and, coming out, told me 
that he could do nothing with M. Courtin for 
me m the townspeople. He then wont away. 

Afterwards I returned to plead with 
M. Courtin ; but he continued in the same 
strain, adding harshly that, if I did not pay, 
I too should be shipped off to Mascareigne. I 
replied, ‘ I have already decided to go to 
Europe and so your words are welcome ; if 


1 25th Chittirai , Vilerama. 
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you will put my relations and tlie towns¬ 
people with me aboard ship, I will visit 
Europe and return.’ Then M. Porcher and his 
wife said, ‘ The Tamils have their money out¬ 
side, and if time be allowed, they will get it 
and pay.’ I answered, ‘ Have we made lakhs 
like the Europeans and sent the money out 
in chests ? How can those who serve the 
Europeans and trade in cloth he. expected to 
have any money to send out ? ’ So saying I 
came home. 

Sunday , May 4} —M. Dubois sent for me 
at noon to-day, so I went. He showed me 
a list of 60 persons assessed for a total of 
5,85,400 rupees, and asked me about it. I 
replied that the amount was only visible on 
paper and could not be realized. ‘ Well,’ he 
s aid, ‘ come back to-morrow and we will talk 
about it.’ I then came home. 

As an English ship ventured in-shore, our 
skips in-shore 2 and the ramparts opened fire 
Until the captain of the English ship put out 
1° sea. again. As tho English horse also 
a Ppearcd near the Bound-hedge on the west, 
°ur people in Lakshmana Nayakkan’s Choultry 
and Perumbai retired to Ella Pillai’s Choultry 


* 2Gth Ckittirai, Vikrama. 

. , * Sic - There were at least three vessels-the Compagnie des Indes 
■Da • Agates—lying as near in as they could be got. The Com- 
' 9nie des hides was equipped as a floating battery. 
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and the Bounds. For fear that the sums men¬ 
tioned in the list should be collected, those 
who still remained in the town, Christians 
and others, left it to-day. 

Monday , May 5 }—When I went to 
M. Dubois’ house this afternoon, Ramalinga 
Pillai was there. We two with Ayyan Sastri 
and Gopalakrishna Ayyan—four persons in 
all—wrote till nine o’clock at night, when I * 
came home saying that I would consider the 
writing at home and bring it on the morrow. 

Tuesday , May 6 .-—Ramalinga Pillai, Ayyan 
Sastri, and Gopalakrishna Ayyan came to my 
house this morning. We four wrote a list for 
90,000 rupees out of the list of 60 persons for 
5,85,000 and odd rupees, besides selecting fifty 
or sixty names out of the list of 160 names, 
and thus made up a lakh and a half of rupees. 

I got this list written in French at [ ] o’clock 

this evening and told Ramalinga Pillai, Ayyan 
Sastri and Gopalakrishna Ayyan to give it to 
M. Dubois and inform him that I would speak 
to him to-morrow morning. 

Wednesday, May 7 . 3 —1 went to M. Dubois’ 
house this morning and read to him the 
list prepared yesterday. Ho then sent for 
tho several people and questioned them. 


1 27th Cluttirai , Vikrama. 2 2Sth Ghittirai , Vikrama, 
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I observed that the amounts, set against each 
name might be a hundred more or a hundred 
less, but that there would not be much differ¬ 
ence. ‘Very well,’ ho replied and told me to 
include the names of Kandappa Mudali, 
Periyanna Mudali, Savariraya Pillai and 
writer Eangappa Mudali, and show amounts 
for each. I replied, ‘I do not know then- 
ability. Kandappa Mudali and others have 
held appointments only for the last three 
years, while Periyanna Mudali has already 
paid a lakh of rupees, Savariraya Pillai 30,000 
rupees and Kandappa Mudali 50,000, besides 
30,000 paid towards the expenses of the Com¬ 
pany’s carriage-bullocks for which he has 
receipts from M. Lally and M. Leyrit. They 
say that they are already in debt and I do not 
know what they have left. Nor do I know 
what Eangappa Mudali’s son has. You dorais 
may therefore fix the amounts,’—‘ Very well, 
you may go home,’ he said. So I came* home. 
M. Dubois went and showed the list to 
M. Leyrit. The latter sent for me and when I 
Went to the Fort, M. Leyrit, M. Dubois, 
kt. Guillard and M. Courtin were present. 
1 hey asked if I was not ashamed to leave 
mv younger brother’s son in prison. I 
replied, ‘ Why should I be ashamed ? I 
have earned all glory in the town, though now 
I am dishonoured.’—‘ Don’t speak like that,’ 
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they replied ; ‘ for we shall oblige you to pay 
and not excuse you however unjust it be. So 
you had better pay voluntarily.’—‘ How can 
I, when I have nothing ? ’ I replied. But as 
they continued obdurately to threaten me 
with what they would do, I agreed to pay 
10,000 rupees in a month’s time, while Guntur 
Narasimlia Chetti agreed in writing to pay 
4,000 rupees. When I took leave of them to go 
home, they said, ‘You may take your food 
now, but come back this afternoon. You 
must be present throughout until the affair is 
settled.’—‘ I cannot,’ I replied, ‘ for I have to 
arrange for this money.’—‘If you fail,’ they 
continued, ‘ you will be confined to the Fort 
till the amount is paid.’—‘ Very well,’ I said 
and taking leave, came home with Appavu 
and Narasimlia Chetti. Bapu Rao of the mint 
was asked to pay 50,000 rupees. He replied, 
‘ Only yesterday, I paid 14,000 rupees and Bapu 
Rao of the tobacco-godown 6,000 rupees—20,000 
rupees in all—so what have we got now ? ’ They 
replied, ‘ The 14,000 rupees was on account of 
Ramachandra Rao’s employment at the Beach 
and the 4,000 rupees on account of B&pu Rao of 
the tobacco-godown. But this sum of 50,000 
rupees is on account of your employment at 
the mint and of Srinivasa Rao’s employment 
at Karikal.’ So saying they put Bapu Rao 
in the dungeon. Papayya Pillai’s son was 
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tlien sent for and questioned. He replied, 
My goods and all I possess have already 
been seized, so I have nothing left except 
two elephants and five or six houses.’ There¬ 
on they asked me. I replied, ‘ Ho really 
cannot pay, for he has only two elephants 
and five or six houses.’ Nevertheless they 
ordered him to he shut lip in the dungeon 
again, saying,‘ Though such is the case, since 
the seigneurs have put down such a large 
figure as 50,000 rupees,we will speak toM.Lally 
and procure his release to-morrow.’ Only five 
or six persons’ cases were settled this after- 
n oon, as shown by the Tamil list I have 
written. The do mis sent for Bapu Bao of the 
mint and said, ‘ You are worth two lakhs of 
Pagodas, of which you sent a lakh and a half 
to the southward by boat; and though it was 
stopped by the English at Devikottai, it was 
i ought back here in safety. You can there- 
ore P a 7 50,000 rupees.’ So saying lie was 
ordered to bo put in the dungeon. 

Thursday , May 8 }—After I went to the Fort 
a eight o’clock this morning, the cases of 
| Ula Ppa Mudali, Varlam Mudali, Alagiya- 
manavala Chetti and others were settled, but 
a Sa ^ that they had paid so much then 
nc so much now, only agreed to pay with 
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tears in their eyes and beating their moutlxs 
with their hands, unwilling to bear the 
troubles of the dungeon. The names of the 
several persons may be learnt from my list. 

Friday, May 9 }—When I went to the Fort 
at nine o’clock this morning, the cases of 
Kanakasabhai Mudali, Tillai Maistri, Deva- 
raya Chetti and Arama Chetti were settled. 
Kanakasabhai Mudali said, ‘ I am worth 
nothing for I hold no appointment but am 
managing certain temples.’ He was told that, 
in that case, he might pay this 1,000 rupees by 
collecting it from his people not mentioned in 
the list, but not a cash more. The same orders 
were given about the sums of 1,500 rupees 
to be paid by Tillai Maistri and Devarava 
Chetti. As for the 1,000 rupees allotted to the 
share of Arama Chetti, he was ordered to find 
500 rupees himself and to collect the remaining 
500 rupees from his people. Thus the amounts 
fixed for several people were settled, and the 
names with details may bo learnt from my 
list. Some whose names have been written 
are dead and their women and children 
departed five or six months ago ; and several 
others left the town two or three months ago 
for fear of the troubles and of their names 
being noted. I said therefore what they 8 
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must know, that three-fourths of the people 
hacl left the town, while I alone remained 
with my family and children, and that, as 
they knew this, they had announced by beat 
of tom-tom that all who had left might 
return. Even to-day they ordered the tom-tom 
to beat announcing permission to return for 
fdl those who had gone out. 

Saturday , May 10 }—Tanappa Mudali 
(Kanakaraya Mudali’s younger ' brother) 
having been summoned daily for the last two 
or three days, excused himself on the ground 
that his legs and hands were swollen with 
rheumatism. •To-day therefore peons were 
sent to bring him to the Fort in a palankin, 
and on his arrival, he was required to pay 
20,000 rupees. He replied that he could 
only give 10,000. Ho was then told of 
tally’s orders that, unless he paid 20,000 
rupees, ho was to bo shut up in the dungeon. 
1 said, ‘ His family has been great and respect- 
a le for three generations, for his grandfather, 
ather, and elder brother have been the Com¬ 
pany’s courtiers, so ho should not bo treated 
[ lsi ‘ es pectfully, to say nothing of his state of 
malth. Moreover, although with Europeans 
18 110 rare thing for a man, however high in 
1Ce , to be imprisoned, you should not ignore 
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our Tamil feelings, for we regard it as a 
disgrace. Besides he does not refuse to pay 
anything at all, but offers 10,000 rupees, so 
that he is not guilty of any serious misdeed 
and should not be put in the dungeon.’ After 
some deliberation, M. Leyrit, M. Courtin, 
M. Dubois, and M. Guillard put him in cus¬ 
tody in the corridor on the ground-floor of 
the Gouvernement behind screens close to 
M. Meyer’s room. They also settled the cases 
of various persons of whom I have a list. 
M. Leyrit, who had meant to visit M. Lally 
this afternoon, said that he would go 
to-morrow. 

Sunday , May 11 }—This morning M. Lally 
heard mass at the Fort church, while 
M. Leyrit heard mass at St. Paul’s church. 
When I asked M. Leyrit why the Karuvap- 
pundi catechist had been sent for by tho 
Padres, he replied that his name had been 
included in M. Lally’s list; so when I was 
asked 1 2 why he had been sent for, I replied that 
it was by the dorai's orders and not by mine. 
I was told that it might be fair to make those 
who had stolen lakhs upon lakhs of the Com¬ 
pany’s money give something ; but how could 
a man who lived upon alms give anything ? 
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I replied tliat, if the dorciis had only used fair 
means of collecting money, the town would 
not he in the condition it is. He replied, ‘ A 
certain man will come shortly to enquire into 
all those affairs, and then you will learn 
everything.’ On this M. Levrit and M. Cour- 
tin interposed, asking why I was talking so 
much in this case and adding that the Karu- 
vappundi catechist’s case need not he taken 
now but later on. Five or six persons were 
then sent for and questioned, but, as they did 
not agree to the demand, they were put back 
in the dungeon. 

I hear that, when M. Lally’s soldiers and 
sepoys attacked Cuddalorc to-day, many of 
the Chettis and Komuttis who had taken 
refuge there with their women and children 
perished by drowning in the river, that four 
or live officers, a head-surgeon, 20 or 30 sepoys 
and 30 or 40 Europeans who were lying- 
wounded in the hospital, were carried off and 
the town plundered but that the booty was 
not shared by the great people, but by the 
soldiers and sepoys. 

Monday , May 12 } — When I went to the 
Fort this morning and questioned live or six 
people whose cases are under consideration, 
only two agreed to give a bond, and the rest 
were returned to the dungeon. 
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M. Dubois then tolcl the Nayinar in the 
presence of M. Leyrit that he was responsible 
for the oil-monger Nayinathai who, he said, 


had formerly fled but had now returned. The 
Nayinar replied, ‘It is true that formerly he 
was under my control, but I know nothing 
about him now.’ The other replied, ‘You 
told me at my house in the presence of Kama- 
linga Pillai and Ayyan Sastri that the 
oil-monger Nayinathai had returned, so you 
are answerable.’ M. Leyrit and M. Courtin 


said, ‘ You arc the poligar of the toAvn, so you 
arc responsible for the oil-monger Nayina¬ 
thai and all others who have left it.’ When 
they thus declared the Nayinar responsible, he 
asked whether all those who had fled were 
in his custody and added that he could not be 
held responsible for their actions. 

Tuesday, May 13 1 .—As a council was held 
this morning, nobody had been summoned 
till noon. When I took leave 1 said that I 
could not come for two days as I had to go 
about the European streets for my share of 
the money. I then came homo and did not 
go out this evening. The cases of Chunam- 
pattu Subban and a few others were settled 
this evening, and details may be learnt from 
the list. 
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Wednesday, May 14}-I did not go to the 
01 1 to day, but I heard that the Nayinar 
iad decided the cases of Chinnatambi Pillai 
e Choultry monigar, Savarimuttu Mudali, 
Alagappa Mudali and Wandiwash Yenkata- 
c a a Pillai and some others and that a few 
more had been put in the dungeon. A list of 
them has been made. 

Five or six of those who marched to attack 
llc Galore have returned wounded. 

Thursday, May 15. 2 —I went to the Fort at 
eig t o’clock this morning, but as the council 
’ sitting, nobody was questioned nor was 
anything important done. The council rose 
a alf-past twelve and I returned home I do 
not know why it met. I went in the evening, 
• Ut as onl y M * Dubois came at six or half-past 



f lx » ^ was told to return to 
honio. 
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I went to the Fort again this evening. 
Before seven o’clock the cases of four or five 
persons were settled and they gave bonds. 
There is a list which may be seen. 

M. Dubois brought a list of 13 persons; 
but it contained five or six names on the list 
already written. M. La Grenee and M. Du 
Passage 1 2 the engineer, settled that Nainiya 
Pillai employed on the walls surrounding the 
Fort and his younger brother Solaiya Pillai 
need not pay any tax. The remaining two or 
three persons when summoned and question¬ 
ed, replying that they had not oven conjee to 
drink, were also excused from payment. 
Thus thirteen persons were exempted from 
the tax. 

[Saturday], May 11 } — I went to the Fort 
to-day. The cases of Chinna Mudali and four 
or five others were settled by the afternoon 
and they returned home after giving bonds. 

Subbayyan of the Fort, Vonkataravana 
Ayyan, Bapu Bao of the mint, Mannappa 
Mudali, Kulandai (M. Delarche’s dubash), 
Kapalan Kalatti Clictti and Papayya Pillai’s 


1 In 1755 lie was aggrieved at having been passed over by the 
Company when it appointed Sornay Chief Engineer at Pondichery 
(P ji j\r 0t |5, j). 509). Sornay was buried at Pondichery, 24th 
February 1758 , and I suppose Du Passage then succeeded him. He 
was Chief Engineer when Pondichery surrendered in 1761 (Coote’s 
journal, ap. Orne MSS. India , viii, 2002). 
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son—seven persons in all—whose cases had 
not been settled by seven o’clock this evening, 
and who were still in the dungeon, were sent 
for and questioned ; but as they still refused, 
they wore ordered back to the dungeon. To 
the question whether any other cases were 
still to be settled, answer was made that 
there remained only those who had gone out 
and returned. It was ordered that the matter 
should be put off for two or three days, until 
Wednesday, as by then, others who had gone 
out might have returned. 

Sunday, May 18 . 1 —All the councillors 
assembled to-day for a council. M. Moracin 
also had returned from Ncgapatam with 
letters. Perhaps the council was held to 
consider them and other matters, as M. Lally 
is expected to.spend ten days at M. Barthe- 
lomy s garden at Olukarai. When I went and 
paid my respects, I was asked 3 what cases 
remained to be decided. When I reminded 
him of what 1 had said yesterday, I was told 
that, in that case, I should be needed in two 
or three days’ time, as by then, those who had 
gone out would have returned. 

The council sat from eleven o’clock to 
half-past twelve, when an English ship sailed 
^ ’ tiring two guns. I then returned home. 
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As English horse were seen near Ariyan- 
kuppam fort this morning, fire was opened 
from the walls, and an English trooper and 
his horse were killed. The master gunner 
who fired having been scorched by the 
powder, was brought in here. 

M. Lally set out this evening with 50 or 60 
horses and halted in the Padre’s church built 
by Kanakaraya Mudali at Olukarai, intend¬ 
ing to stay there for about a week. 

M. Mariaur 1 , the commandant at Gingee 
who advanced and attacked the English army, 
was wounded in the chest; and on receipt of 
news of his death, an order was sent appoint¬ 
ing another as commander. 

The council met to-day to reply to the 
letter written to M. Leyrit by M. Lally before 
ho left, complaining that he had not been 
supplied with fowls, geese and sheep, in order 
that he might fall in the hands of the English, 
while the Governor and the councillors who 
robbed the Company many a time of its 
money lived at ease in their houses eating 
fat fowls, geese, sheep, etc. The reply said 
(a European gentleman tells me) that every¬ 
thing had been under his control till now, that 
nothing had been refused to him, that ho 
would bo supplied with whatever ho might 

1 1 do not know the name, and should have supposed it an 
error for Mariol had not the latter still been alive in 1761. 
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require and that the money collected from the 
Tamils would bo sent to him if he needed it 1 2 . 

Monday, May 19 3 —I went to the Fort this 
morning, and after attending the auction of 
the Marquis do Conflans’ goods 3 at the sorting - 
godown, Avent upstairs, but as M. Leyrit’s 
doors Avere closed, I returned home at eleven 
o’clock. 

To-day also the English horse appeared 
near Ariyankuppam fort, the guns of which 
killed two horses. 

M. Lally advanced upon Cuddalore with 
the soldiers in the toAvn, and the soldiers and 
sepoys outside. 

When I drove out to the garden this OA T cn- 
ing, M. La Gronee was there. We talked a 
little Avliile about At. Tally’s actions and 
other matters. He returned in his carriage 
nnd I in my palankin. 

Three Europeans avIio came in an English 
skip to-day reached the shore in a small boat, 
an d, having delivered their letters, offered an 
exchange of our people for their sailors in our 


M . ,lti letters in question seem to be those printed ap. Leyrit’s 
him^’tl P- Lal k complained that the table, ordered for 

2 y ^ le fillister, had not been properly supplied. 

10t,i Vaigdai , Vikrama. 

was r^, nfl T S had , been ca P tured b .v the English at Masulipatam, 
173(3 „ m a " d bUrie<i al Pondichery (Etatt Civile depuh, 

p. 348) on 25th November 175y. 






hands. On being told that only one or two 
would be released, they got into their boat 

and departed. _ , , 

Tuesday, May 20 }—I went to the Fort at 

eio-ht o’clock this morning. M. Leyrit who 
came out at ten talked with M. Guillard and 
others there and I paid my respects. M. Leyrit 
said, • Those who have gone out will take two 
or three days to return. Why should I send 
for those who are in the dungeon to-morrow 
and question them ? 

The Marquis do Conflans’ goods were sold 
at outcry to day also at the sorting-godown 
haza Sahib (Chanda Sahib’s son) was present 

The live or six English ships lying off the 
Fort fired thirty or forty guns. The reason 
was as follows :-The [English] who lay in 
ambush expecting our people to advance, 
opened fire upon them when they approached 
Cuddalore last night and made them retreat. 
Some of the [English] who were sent ashore 
in boats 2 joined those who wore already ashore 
and fell upon our men, killing some, including 
the commandant of the European Regiment 
de Lorraine. Our people therefore retreated. 

When I drove out this afternoon as far 
as the Ariyankuppam river, I me t a few 

‘ TbesI were mSlanded to assist Cootie in his operations. 
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Europeans returning from Cuddalore, one by 
one, and they reported the same news. I 
returned home at half-past six or seven. 

Wednesday , May 21 }—I paid to M. Du plant 
this morning 2,000 rupees for my share of 
10,000 and then wont to the Fort and stayed 
at the sorting-godown where the Marquis de 
Conflans’ goods were being sold at outcry. 
M. Courtin, M. Dubois and M. Duplant were 
with M. Leyrit upstairs at the Gouvernement 
at nine o’clock. They sent for me and asked 
if the seven persons in the dungeon were 
ready to settle their cases to which I replied 
that they only remained there because they 
had nothing to pay with. Afterwards Sub- 
bayyan and Ravanayyan of the Fort were 
summoned and told to pay 500 and 200 rupees 
respectively. The former, declaring he could 
not, Avas ordered to bo shut up in the dungeon 
again, while Venkataravanayyan gave a bond 
agreeing to pay 200 rupees in two months’ 
time and departed. M. Courtin and M. Du¬ 
plant said that the rest might bo sent for and 
tlioir cases settled, but M. Leyrit replied that 
they could not bo settled easily, seeing that 
M. Daily’s list showed such large sums as 
3,000 rupees for Kapalan Kalatti, 2,000 for 
Tanappan of the armoury and 2,000 for Kuma- 
rappa Mudali a Yollala. M. Courtin and 
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M. Duplant replied that, if any attention was 
paid to M. Lally’s list, not a fanam would 
he collected, but that if easy sums were set 
for each, money would come in. M. Leyrit 
answered, 1 M. Lally has gone out in anger and 
remained there for the last three days, so ho 
should be informed before anything is done, 
seeing that large sums are involved in the 
matter ; otherwise he will get angry.’ After¬ 
wards M, Dubois said that kL Lally had 
ordered Lakshmana Kao (younger brother 
of Bapu Kao of the mint) to be shut up 
in the dungeon, lest he should attend to 
the mint. M. Leyrit replied, Bapu Kao 
the elder brother is already in the dun¬ 
geon. Why therefore shut up the younger 
brother also ?’—‘No,’ the other answered, 
1 the younger also should bo shut up. Alter 
sending us oat, M. Leyrit and M. Dubois 
roared at each other for about an hour. I was 
then sent for and told to bring Lakshmana 
Kao who was brought accordingly from the 
Fort. M. Dubois ordered him to be shut up 
in the dungeon. M. Leyrit observed, ‘Iiis 
elder brother is already in the dungeon, so this 
man should be kept under guard either in the 
sorting or the liquor-godown. If he pays 
to-morrow, well and good ; if not, he wili be 
put in the dungeon.’ So saying he was 
delivered to the Nayinar who entrusted him to 
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a peon to be kept und'or guard. His men 
went and complained to M. Boyelleau who 
thereupon went to M. Leyrit and M. Dubois 
and said, ‘ Bapu Bao is already in the 
dungeon ; so why should his younger brother 
also be kept there ? Is it just to imprison all 
the members of a house ? If you are going to 
beat men, drive them out, and plunder their 
property, you may as well take ship [for 
Europe] at once. Why this injustice?’ He 
then turned to M. Leyrit and said, ‘ As 
Governor, you ought to enquire duly into 
these matters ; but you say nothing. By your 
injustice the town will be ruined. I shall 
certainly take ship ; you must do as you 
please. There is nobody to look after the 
mint; the elder brother is already in the 
dungeon, and to-day the younger also has been 
imprisoned; are wo therefore to stop the 
receipt of oven the small sums that are brought 
to the mint ? ’ When M. Boyelleau thus raised 
an uproar, M. Leyrit and M. Dubois ordered 
Lakshmana Bao’s release which was performed 
accordingly. 

M. Dubois then gave a list containing the 
names of barber Venkata clialam, Mutta Pillai 
(Jellala Gaudiya Pillai’s son), Vqdamalai 
Billap packer Kutti Pillai, Tandavaraya Pillai 
the nattar, Komutti Sakku Chetti—six persons 
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in all—mentioning 2,000 for some and 1,500 
for others and ordered them to be brought. 

Sepoys reported to me that, when the 
English horse approached the Bound-hedge 
this evening, 100 of our sepoys there opened 
fire, whereon the English horse fled to Valu- 
davur by way of Appu Mudali’s Choultry. 

Thursday , May 22} —M. Leyrit, M. Courtin 
and M. Dubois were at the Fort when 1 went 
there this morning. Afterwards Sakki Chetti, 
packer Ivutti Pillai, and barber Venkatachalam 
were brought. M. Dubois asked if Sakki 
Chetti could pay 20,000 rupees. I replied, 
‘ He could give 20,000 rupees if he had pro¬ 
perty worth 40,000 or 30,000 ; but he is only a 
servant getting ten rupees a month at the 
mint under the Guntur people ; his master 
has agreed to pay only 4,000 rupees, so what can 
this man pay ? Packer Kutti Pillai keeps the 
scavenging accounts, and barber Venkata¬ 
chalam attends to his profession.’ Thereon 
M. Dubois said, ‘Against Sakku Chetti who 
gets but ten rupees, 2,500 rupees has been 
mentioned; against barber Venkatachalam 
1,000, rupees, and against packer Kutti Pillai 
1,500, rupees.’ I replied, ‘ If the person who 
wrote the amounts for these persons can prove 
their ability to pay, they shall bo charged and 
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the money shall be collected from them ; if 
otherwise, the writer must be held responsible.’ 
—‘ Well,’ M. Dubois replied, ‘ I shall send for 
him to-morrow.’ When the three men were 
then ordered to be kept under custody, I said 
that they would not run away and that there¬ 
fore they might be at liberty. Thereon they 
were ordered to be kept in custody in the 
Nayinar’s house, which was done accordingly. 
I then continued, ‘ Oil-monger Nayinathai 
says that he will return from outside if his 
affair be settled.’ M. Dubois replied, ‘ He is 
worth much ; so ho can pay much. M. Daily’s 
list mentions 3,000 rupees against him and mine 
10,000 ; but tell him to give 2,000.’ I answered, 

‘ I shall send for him and ask ; if he agrees, 
well and good ; otherwise I must send him 
out again.’ They agreed. Tiruehelvaraya 
Mudali’s younger brother was mediator in this 
man’s case, so I told him to bring Nayinathai 
Mudali. Tillai Maistri, Mutta Pillai, his son, 
mid Sonachalam, by means of M. Dubois, 
M. Courtin and M. Duplant told M. Loyrit to 
have their dues collected from the ryots, and 
if they refused, to shut them up in the 
dungeon or beat them and collect the money. 
M. Loyrit called and questioned me. I replied, 
in Vinayaka Pillai’s time, he, with the aid of 
-M- Barthelemy, posed as the nattar for the 
Again udaiyans, seizing the ryots, boating them, 
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levying fines from them, and doing other acts 
of injustice. Others now want to do the like. 
To collect the tax, sepoys have been detailed to 
drag people in, making them carry muskets on 
their shoulders and sealing up their houses. 
Owing to such injustice, many who have left 
the town are afraid to return, and the few that 
remain wish to go out. I say this lest I 
should be asked hereafter why I did not report 
these things before.’ M. Leyrit answered, 

‘ Send for the ryots and ask them ; if they are 
willing to pay, well and good; otherwise, 
they need not be compelled. Should any 
force be used, you had better seize and 
imprison Tillai Maistri’s son Muttu.’ Then 
I came aside. Sonachalam, Tillai Maistri and 
Muttu requested M. Duplant to speak to 
M. Leyrit. When ho did so, M. Leyrit said, 
‘Let the list of the tax be given to the 
Choultry-writers, who will send for the ryots 
and demand payment of the tax, receiving it 
if they pay, but they are not to molest them if 
they refuse.’ M. Duplant informed me that 
M. Leyrit had ordered the list of the tax to bo 
collected from the Agamudaiyans to bo given 
to the Choultry-writers telling them that they 
should collect the amount by agreement. I sent 
for the Choultry-writers accordingly, told 
them to receive the list of the tax due from the 
Agamudaiyans, demanding payment gently, 
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receiving the money if they paid it willingly, 
hut not troubling or forcing them to pay if 
they said they could not. 

Friclay, May 23 } — I went to the Fort this 
morning but to-day being the Choultry-court 
hay, M. Courtin had gone to attend to the work 
there. So there was nothing important. 

I visited M. Leyrit and waited upstairs. 
The Marquis de Conflans’ goods were being 
sold by auction. I returned home at eleven 
o’clock. 


I hear that M. Lally received a letter y ester- 
hay saying that Haidar Nayakkan hah 
reached Anandagiri with 3,000 horse, 5,000 foot 
and 11 guns, accompanied by Bariki Venkata 
ftfio, and that M. Lally after reading it, sent it 
to M. Leyrit to-day. 


Saturday , May-24 }—When I went to the 
Tort this morning, the Marquis ho Conflans’ 
goods were still being sold. This sale has been 
going on for the last five or six days ; the 
Tamils lia’vc bought nothing, but Chanda 
Sahib’s son and ’Ali Naqi have bought some 
things with the parchment notes, and the 
Europeans bought some, but the Tamils 
Nothing. As I was watching the sale at a 
distance, a peon came at half-past ten and said 
iat M. Courtin, M. Duplant and M. Dubois 
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had met and wanted me. When I wont, they 
asked if any one in the dungeon was ready to 
settle his affairs. I replied, ‘ Subbayyan of 
the Fort has delivered a petition to M. Duplant 
to be given to M. Leyrit. It says, “ I am 
unable to pay because I have to repay a debt 
of about 50,000 rupees in the town ; besides this 
I have given a greffier's bond on my house ; 
these debts are known to the Governor, the 
councillors and the Tamils. I have had no 
food for the last 15 days, and these two or 
three days have been suffering much from 
rheumatism, and I am fainting and shall die 
in two or three days.” ’ M. Leyrit read this 
complaint and asked me about Subbayyan’s 
affair. I told him that I had already reported 
to him about it. He then asked what else he 
said. I answered that he was willing to pay 
300rupees, whereon he told me to settle his affair 
for this amount. Subbayyan was sent for and 
released on giving a bond for the 300 rupees. 

They then told me to send for the rest so 
that their affairs also might be settled, 
Tanappan of the armoury, Kulandai 
(M. Helarche’s dubash), Kapalan Ivalatti 
Chotti and Mannappa Mudali, who wore in 
the dungeon were sent for and questioned. 
M. Lally’s list sets 3,000 rupees against Man¬ 
nappa Mudali ; another list 2,000 and M. Dubois’ 
4,000. When asked to give a bond for the small 
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sum of 1,000 rupees, lie [Mannappa Mudali] 
refused. He has been suffering from itch all 
over the body, besides boils the size of sang am 
fruit. 1 In consideration of this, M. Leyrit 
directed him to be dealt with easily. But be 
still did, not consent, so be was ordered back to 
the dungeon. On seeing Kapalan Kalatti, 
who looked pale and weak, M. Leyrit said that 
be too might be let off lightly*. But, as be 
offered only 300 rupees instead of 1,000, bo also 
was sent back to the dungeon. Kulandai, 
when asked, also pleading inability, be too was 
ordered to be shut up in the dungeon again. 
Lastly Tanappan of the armoury was ques¬ 
tioned. He replied, ‘ I am a labourer working 
for two fanams a day. What am I worth ? I 
have nothing.’ M. Leyrit then asked me w r ky 
I had written bis name in the face of this 
statement. I replied, ‘ M. La Sello collected 
200 star pagodas from him as he was a ndttdr. 
'So I also have included his name.’ Conse¬ 
quently he also was ordered to be taken back 
to the dungeon. 

Then the Nayinar said, ‘It seems a 
favourable opportunity for you to ask for the 
release of Papayya Pillai’s son.’ I objected 
that the day was under the influence of 
Saturn. But as he still urged mo,' I assented 
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ancl said to them, ‘ You said you would 
release Papayya Pillai’s son. He has had no 
food and is suffering from the itch all over his 
body.’ M. Leyrit asked the others what they 
thought. M. Dubois said he had heard that 
Papayya Pillai’s son was worth 50,000 rupees 
and that therefore he should not be released. 
M. Courtin, pointing to M. Duplant, said, 

‘ When this seigneur was with me, a gentle¬ 
man came and said that Papayya Pillai had 
1,20,000 pagodas in ready money. Eanga Pillai 
has been bribed to speak on his behalf and say 
he is worth nothing.’ I replied, 1 If Papayya 
Pillai had been worth a lakh of pagodas, I 
should have been given ten or twelve thou¬ 
sand to speak in his favour. If the man who 
says that Papayya Pillai is worth so much can 
prove it, give him the pagodas, and hang the 
culprit and his family ; if he can’t, he deserves 
to be hanged.’ They said, ‘ You said twenty 
days ago that Papayya Pillai was at the point 
of death, so that we should be getting news of 
his death.’ I replied, ‘ You may enquire if 
you please. All know that with us a purifica¬ 
tion ceremony is performed at the point of 
death. According to custom that ceremony 
was performed for him at Tiruvennanallur, 
and his children and wife went thither. He 
escaped death then and was brought here. 
The ceremony has twice been performed here 
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since, as is known to all.’ M. Courtin pro¬ 
posed that lie and M. Duplant miglit go and see 
him. But M. Dubois said it would be better 
for bim to be brought. M. Leyrit objected 
that they might be blamed if he died after 
beiim moved. ‘ That docs not matter,’ M 
Dubois said ; ‘ he can be fetched and sent back 
after we have seen him.’ He was therefore 
ordered to be brought in the afternoon. 

I then said, ‘ What about the three persons 
imprisoned yesterday ? ’ M. Dubois replied, 

‘ Packer Kutti Pillai’s name has been written 
by mistake for that of Kutti Pillai, a herds¬ 
man who has 1,000 pack-bullocks and who 
supplies the Company’s troops with loads of 
chaff. If necessary, he can supply 2,000 or 
3,000 pack-bullocks. He has earned much 
money, and should be sent for.’ The Navinar 
said, ‘Kuttayyan is the elder brother of 
Kuppan, the poultry-keeper.’ I observed, ‘ It 
is true that formerly he had 100 bullocks, and 
was employed to supply the Company direct 
with bullocks because the Arumpdtai would 
never pay the hire. The herdsmen chose 
this man as their chief so that they might 
get something, and each got a fanam or a 
half-fanam for each bullock supplied. Ho 
probably has not 100 bullocks now, but only 
50 or 60.’—‘ Never mind, send for him,’ he said. 
I agreed, and asked if packer Kutti could bo 
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released. He agreed, at which. I smiled, as also 
did M. Leyrit and the rest, except M. Dubois 
himself, who looked dejected. When I asked 
about barber Yenkatachalam, M. Dubois said 
nothing, but went away. 

M. Duplant then said, ‘ At the sale of the 
Marquis de Conflans ’ goods that has been 
going on for the last five or six days, no Tamils 
have bought anything, but only Europeans 
and Chanda Sahib’s son.’ M. Courtin observed 
the reason was that the Tamils had gone down 
much of late. 

M. Leyrit then asked if any who had been 
assessed had come in from the country. I 
replied, ‘ They were about to return, but, on 
hearing that money was being hastily collect¬ 
ed here, they have remained whore they were. 
They will not return until there is a lull in 
the collection.’ I returned home at noon. 

At four o’clock this evening, I went to the 
Fort. Two soldiers were ordered to fetch 
Papayya Pillai. They brought him to the 
Fort in a palankin, owing to his grievous state 
of sickness, to the Arumpatai's accounts-office 
where he remained lying in the palankin. On 
learning this, M. Leyrit, M. Duplant, 
M. Courtin and I went to see him. M. Courtin 
said to him, ‘ It has been proved to me that 
you have 1,20,000 pagodas buried in your 
house, so why suffer rather than pay ? ’ 
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P&payya Pillai replied, ‘ If I had the money, 
should I hear to see my son perishing in the 
dungeon for a month without food ? Surely 
not. If he who has given this information 
can prove it, let me and my family he hanged; 
Put, if ho cannot, let him be hanged.’ M. 
Courtin continued, ‘ No, you have money, and 
are lying, and we shall have to put more 
pressure on you yet. You have no disease. I 
shall tell the head-surgeon to examine you.’ 
Then wo three went to M. Leyrit. M. Courtin 
said to M. Leyrit, ‘ He will not agree to pay 
a ud says he is sick. The licad-surgeon should 
be sent to examine him.’ So saying, he sent 
the surgeon who visited Papayya Pillai at 
nine at night, and, having examined him, said 
that he had no disease. Papayya Pillai 
answered, 4 How can you say that when I have 
been suffering from fever for the last seven 
months and confined to bed, unable to get up ? 
How can you say that I am well ? Can’t you 
so ° bow sick I am merely by looking at me ? ’ 
The head-surgeon then visited M. Leyrit and 
falsely told him that the other was only pre¬ 
tending sickness. Then he took leave. 

-^t half-past six this evening M. Leyrit 
returned from outside 1 to the house in which 

He had a garden in the town, hub outside the Fort. Leyrit’s 
Memoire, pp. 514-515. 
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he is living, but went out again at nine o’clock 
at night. 

M. Courtin, M. Duplant and M. Leyrit sent 
for the Nayinar, and calling him such names 
as dog and devil, said, ‘ You must collect and 
pay in the money from those who .have agreed 
to pay without allowing them a minute longer, 
or else you shall be tied up and beaten, your 
ears shall he cutoff and you yourself shall bo 
hanged.’ The Nayinar agreed and departed. 

M. Lally had ordered Bapu Rao of the 
mint to he put in the dungeon if he failed to 
pay the full sum of 50,000 rupees, forbidding 
anything less to he accepted without his leave. 
Bapu Rao got M. Meyer to speak to M. Lally 
and brought a letter to M. Leyrit ordering 
Bapu Rao to bo released if he paid 10,000 
by nine to-morrow morning, hut, if he failed, 
he and his younger brother Ramachandra Rao 
were to be hanged. M. Courtin who received 
this letter gave it to M. Leyrit who on reading 
it, said, ‘ M- Lally has ordered 10,000 rupees to 
be collected from you, but, if you fail, you and 
your elder brother will be hanged.’ Rama¬ 
chandra Rao said plainly and boldly, ‘ I have 
told Ranga Pillai that I can only pay 6,000 
rupees. You must do what you please.’ 
M. Leyrit told Ramachandra Rao to consult 
his elder brother and come back again. 
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Ramackandra Rao consulted Bapu Rao accord¬ 
ingly and then went to M. Courtin, thinking 
that it was useless to go to M. Leyrit. I hear 
that Ramackandra Rao spoke so boldly 
because he has managed by M. Meyer’s means 
to talk to M. Rally, and, having settled his 
affair for 20,000 rupees, come here with a letter 
offering to pay 10,000 or 6,000 as the case may 
he, so that he may pay the balance to M. Rally. 

I hear that M. Duplant and M. Moracin 
went to M. Reyrit at nine o’clock to-night and 
returned after some conversation, and that 
M. Courtin did the same at eleven. 

When I asked M. Reyrit about oil-monger 
Nayinathai Mudali’s case, he said, ‘M. Rally’s 
list assesses him at 3,000 rupees but you say 
that he cannot pay so much. You had better 
tell him to pay 1,500 rupees, take a note from 
Rim for this amount and let him to live in the 
town.’ I sent for him. When ho came to 
discuss the matter this morning, I said, 
‘M. Rally’s list rates you at 3,000 rupees. I 
pleaded for you with M. Reyrit, urging that 
you could not pay so much, until he consented 
to 1,500; M. Dubois then intervened and 
insisted that you should pay 3,000 because you 
were rich. I answered that you had never 
served the Company but only traded in oil 
like other oil-mongers, and cultivated land 
liko an ordinary ryot. M. Reyrit then said 






that, if you would agree to pay 1,500, I might 
take a note from you and allow you to return 
to the town ; but that you would otherwise be 
asked to go out. In viow of this, you had 
better agree to pay the sum.’ Nayinathai 
Mudali said, ‘I can’t pay more than 1,200.’ 
I replied, ‘ Since you agree to pay 1,200, you 
should not mind tho little extra 300. You 
had much better agree.’ But as, in spite of 
my advice, he stuck to his 1,200 rupees, I 
continued, ‘There are the Padre Superior 
and several others. Consult them and then 
come back.’ He answered, ‘ If I went to the 
Padre, the amount would be doubled; I depend 
entirely upon you. I will pay 1,200 ; but if 
this sum is not accepted, I would rather 
depart than remain here.’ Then he departed. 

Sunday , May 25 }—I went to the Fort at 
nine o’clock this morning and paid my respects 
to M. Leyrit, M. Guillard and a few Europeans 
who were upstairs, having returned from tho 
church. They returned my compliments. 
M. Boyelleau then arrived, and I paid him my 
respects and talked with him. As tho clock 
struck eleven, M. Leyrit went in, and tho rest 
took their leave and went home. I also 
departed at eleven and came home. 


1 IGth Vaigdsi, Vikrama. 
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When I drove out, I heard that, as 200 or 
300 of the English horse had appeared before 
the Perumbai hill at four o’clock this evening, 
our people opened fire with guns and small- 
arms, on which the enemy’s horse returned to 
their camp. 

I also hoar that the English troops up to 
now have not feared any attack, but for the 
last two or three days they have 'been expect¬ 
ing the liencli to attack them at any time 
day or night; moreover, although the English 
till ten days ago neither plundered nor looted, 
they have now been plundering the villages’ 
troubling the people, burning houses and 
doing other acts of violence. 


At half-past twelve to-night, M. Pouly the 
second 1 with 20 or 30 of M. Lally’s dragoons 
and a few peons, seized Sama Kao (formerly 
Sanoji Nimbalakar’s vakil but now M. Pussy’s) 
^vho lives in the Brahman street; they also 
seized 150 pagodas which they found in his 
house, besides his bonds and records, and 
iought him before M. Lally, who ordered 
him to be imprisoned in a dungeon at the 
illiyanaUurfort. Ho was imprisoned accord- 
hut his pagodas were given back to him. 
ie reason for his arrest and imprisonment is 
*s. Ten days ago M. Lally was saying (so 


1 Previously mentioned as the 
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that, if you would agree to pay 1,500, I might 
take a note from you and allow you to return 
to the town ; but that you would otherwise be 
asked to go out. In view of this, you had 
better agree to pay the sum.’ Nayinathai 
Mudali said, ‘I can’t pay more than 1,200.’ 
I replied, ‘ Since you agree to pay 1,200, you 
should not mind the little extra 300. You 
had much better agree.’ But as, in spite of 
my advice, he stuck to his 1,200 rupees, I 
continued, ‘There are the Padre Superior 
and several others. Consult them and then 
come back.’ He answered, ‘ If I went to the 
Padre, the amount would be doubled; I depend 
entirely upon you. I will pay 1,200 ; but if 
this sum is not accepted, I would rather 
depart than remain here.’ Then he departed. 

Sunday , May 25 }—I went to the Fort at 
nine o’clock this morning and paid my respects 
to M. Leyrit, M. Guillard and a few Europeans 
who were upstairs, having returned from the 
church. They returned my compliments. 
M. Boyelleau then arrived, and I paid him my 
respects and talked with him. As the clock 
struck eleven, M. Leyrit went in, and the rest 
took their leave and went home. I also 
departed at eleven and came home. 
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When I drove out, I heard that, as 200 or 
300 of the English horse had appeared before 
the Perumbai hill at four o’clock this evening, 
our people opened fire with guns and small- 
anns, on which the enemy’s horse returned to 
their camp. 

I also hoar that the English troops up to 
mow have not feared any attack, but for the 
last two or three days they have been expect¬ 
ing the French to attack them at any time 
clay or night; moreover, although the English 
till ten days ago neither plundered nor looted, 
they have now been plundering the villages' 
troubling the people, burning houses and 
doing other acts of violence. 

At half-past twelve to-night, M. Pouly the 
second 1 with 20 or 30 of M. Lally’s dragoons 
and a few peons, seized Sama Rao (formerly 
Sanoji Nimbalakar’s vakil but now M. Pussy’s) 
who lives in the Brahman street; they also 
seized lo0 pagodas which they found in his 
house, besides his bonds and records, and 
brought him before M. Rally, who ordered 
him to be imprisoned in a dungeon at the 
yilliyanallur fort. H e was imprisoned accord- 
h*§iy but his pagodas were given back to him. 

he reason for his arrest and imprisonment is 
this. Ten days ago M. Rally was saying (so 
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Europeans relate) tliat lie had heard letters 
had been written to the English offering them 
help to capture Pondichery and that the 
writers of these letters would be arrested. 
Everyone was therefore wondering what 
would happen. What gave colour to this 
rumour was that M. Bussy had been visiting 
the English. 1 2 3 * Nagoji Nayakkan, his diwan, 
is staying at Vellore ; and, as Sama Rao is 
M. Bussy’s vakil, secret letters must have 
passed. On learning this, M. Rally put Sama 
Rao in prison, returning his pagodas but 
keeping his papers, and, should anything be 
revealed by them, it will go hard both with 
M. Bussy and Sama Rao; otherwise the matter 
may end quietly. 

Monday , May 26 }—.I had four or five 
motions this morning, so I did not go out. 

I hear that the council, which met at nine 
o’clock, did not rise till half-past twelve. 
I shall learn why it met and then Avrite. 

A list has been made of the houses and 
goods of those who have gone away, in order 
that they may be sold. M. [Le] Faucheur (M. 
Boyelleau’s Avife’s son), 8 M. Courtin’s secretary 

1 On March 11, he had surrendered to his parole, but on April 7 

he had been'allowed with others to return to Pondichery, where he 
remained for some time (Military Co?isultatio?is, 13 March and 7 April 
1760) 1 

2 17th Vaig&si, Vikrama. 

3 Andre BoyeJleau married in 1741, Jeanne Julienne Michel 

Artur, venve Le Faucheur, 
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and writer, and the Choultry-writers made a 
list of the houses of Mariadas and Daiva- 
sahayam (broker Yelappa Mudali’s son) and 
the goods therein and departed after hav¬ 
ing sealed the houses. Siyala Pillai the 
Choultry-writer informed me that the houses 
of other Christians and Tamils had been listed 
in the afternoon to be sold, and then took his 
leave. Salatu Venkatachala Ohetti’s, Munja- 
nur Margasahava Chetti’s, Samaragu Mannaru 
C-hetti’s, Chinna Unnamalai Chetti’s and 
Periya Unnamalai Chetti’s houses—five houses 
in all—and the goods found therein were 
written this afternoon by M. [Le] Paucheur, 
M. Courtin’s writer and the Choultry-writers 
After they had locked the goods up in a certain 
house and sealed it, they left saying that, 
unless those who had gono out paid the tax 
according to their assessment, their goods 
would be sold. Since yesterday, not more than 
400, 300 or 100 vallams 1 of paddy have been 
found in each household. As much as seven 
garse was found in Chanda Sahib’s house 
alone. The Choultry-writers had already 
given in a list for 23J garse of paddy, and, 
including this quantity, there were only 50 or 
60 garse. Besides a list had already been made 
of those who had only five or ten vallams. Of 
the paddy found in the several houses, half 


1 A corn measure of four markals. 
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lias been given to the paddy-people 1 and the 
remaining half'has been carried away by the 
Choultry-writers for the Company. 

I hear that the 50 soldiers, 2 officers and 50 
sepoys, posted at the Karukudikuppam Bound- 
hedge, deserted to the English yesterday with 
their guns. 

I heard the following news to-day:—Last 
night a window of [ ] European house 

near the petty bazaar in Mirapalli was 
removed, a box inside ivas broken open, and 
about 2,000 pagodas or rupees stolen. The 
owner complained to M. Lally, who sent word 
to M. Courtin to enquire. The latter sent for 
the Nayinar and asked why he had not reported 
this theft at a European’s house last night. 
The Nayinar pleading utter ignorance of the 
matter, M. Courtin gave him five or six stripes 
with a stout cane he had in his hand, demand¬ 
ing how he dared to reply thus when ques¬ 
tioned. The man who had lost the money, in 
grief at his loss, pursued the Nayinar, with 
a drawn sword, but the latter escaped to M. 
Duplant and narrated the matter with tears. 
A Topass servant of the European who had 
lost the money was accused of the theft and 
taken to M. Panon’s. The latter had him tied 
up, gave him 60 stripes and questioned him, 


1 i.e.j for sale to the public, I suppose. 
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but he pleaded innocence, so he was ordered 
to be shut up at the Choultry in irons. 


Tuesday , May 27 }—When M. Leyrit, the 
Governor, was returning to the Tort after 
hearing mass at the church this morning, 
Arami Chetti and ten or fifteen Chetti nattars 
presented a petition to him regarding the case 
of Adimulam Anda Chetti which was disposed 
of after perusal of a petition presented to 
M. Courtin, declaring that the matter had 
been already decided for 250 pagodas and that 
there was no grievance. M. Leyrit read the 
complaint and sent away the complainants 
telling them that the matter would be settled. 
I hear that the petition was given to M. 
Courtin and that there has been a disagree¬ 
ment between M. Leyrit and M. Courtin. I do 
not know what will happen. 

When the diamond worth 8,000 rupees and 
purchased by the Marquis do Confians at 
Chicacole and Kajahmundry to the northward 
was put up to-day, M. Meyer bought it for 
7,500 rupees in bills. 1 2 Learning this, M. Lally 
sent for him and said, ‘ You must give mo that 
diamond for the price you bought it at, so that 
I may send it to the Marquis de Confians’ 
elder brother in Europe.’ M. Meyer replied, 


1 18th Vaigasi, Vikrama . 

2 Probably the parchment money is meant. 
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‘ I bought it because I likecl it, so I cannot give 
it you.’— ! In that case,’ M. Lally replied, ‘ you 
will be put in arrest.’ M. Meyer answered, ‘ If 
you thus disregard justice, I cannot help it.’ 
Thereon he was put in arrest in the Fort. 1 * 3 

M. [Le] Faucheur, M. Courtin’s writer, and 
the Choultry-writers made out a list of the 
houses of Ivandal Guruvappa Chetti and 
Karnavaram Tiruppali Chetti and four or five 
others in the Komutti street, besides Bama 
Pathan’s and few others’ houses in the Chetti 
street. I hear that they ordered the houses in 
which women and children live not be included 
in the list, and then in the afternoon they 
went to Mirapalii where they registered the 
houses of some Jonalcans and Christians there 
•—20 or 30 houses in all. The Choultry-writers 
have removed half the paddy from certain 
houses and the entire quantity from others. 

Wednesday , May 28 }—I did not go out 
to-day. On enquiring the Fort nows, I learnt 
that M. Courtin had visited M. Lally, that 
M. Moracin had talked with M. Leyrit from 
ten o’clock to twelve but had not re-appeared, 
and that the sale of the Marquis de Confians’ 
goods was still going on. There is no other 
news. 


1 There was evidently much gossip about this affair, the details 

of which are uncertain. Cf. Leyrit’s Afemoire } p. 461. 
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Thursday, May 29} —"When I went to the 
Fort at eight o’clock this morning, I was told 
that M. Leyrit was writing letters with closed 
doors, so I waited upstairs till nine o’clock. 
As the doors were still closed and no 
European had gone upstairs, I went to watch 
the sale of the Marquis de Conflans’ goods in 
the sorting-godown, where I found M. Boyel- 
leau and a few other Europeans. Bama- 
chandra Bao came to mo and said, ‘ Look here, 
M. Courtin has deceived me. When on Satur¬ 
day I was asked to pay 10,000 rupees and I 
said I could only pay 6,000,1 was told that I 
should bo hanged unless I paid 10,000. But 
now M. Leyrit has sent for me and said that 
there is an urgent need of 20,000 rupees, and 
although I was only asked for 10,000, it will go 
hard with me if I fail to find 20,000.’ I replied, 
‘You only know what you say.’ As Ave were 
talking, the European avIio has been newly 
appointed at the Beach in place of M. Solmi- 
niac, came in and taking Eamachandra Bao 
asido, said, ‘M. Lally hal* Written to M. Dubois 
that, unless Bapu Bao of the mint, Avho is in 
custody, pays 10,000 rupees in two or three 
days and another 10,000 in two or three days 
^.ore, he and his younger brother Lakshmana 
Hao are to be shut up in the dungeon. As 
^livo opposite his 1 house, ho shoAvod me the 
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letter and I have read it.’ Having told me this, 
Bamachandra Eao then went and talked with 
his elder brother Bapu Bao, then with M. 
Boyelleau, and finally went to the European 
quarter. He looks as dejected to-day as he 
looked cheerful on Saturday. 

M. Dubois came at eleven o’clock with the 

if 

Bishop Padre and both talked with M. Leyrit. 
When they returned, Bamalinga Pillai who 
had accompanied M. Dubois went away after 
talking with Papayya Pillai. The Padre then 
drove away in his carriage. Ho must have 
talked about Bamachandra Bao’s affair in the 
same way as he did in mine. Then I came 
home. 

I also heard the following news to-day:— 
Owing to a quarrel the day before yesterday 
between M. Courtin’s peon and an officer’s 
Pariah cook, the peon complained to M. Courtin 
and had the Pariah given five or six stripes. 

The Pariah reported this to his officer, who told 
him to let him know when the peon was to 
be found at M. Courtin’s house The Pariali 
reported accordingly, whereon the officer went 
to M. Courtin’s house and, finding the peon at 
the gate, seized and gave him 50 stripes, in 
spite of a crowd of a hundred persons including 
M. Courtin and M. and Mme. Porcher, attracted 


1 i.e.f Dubois’, 
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by the peon’s outcries. The officer carried the 
peon off to his house, gave him some 200 blows 
more and even made as if to hang him, putting 
a rope round his neck and tying it to a tree, 
which made him wail aloud, and then he was 
untied and driven away. On his complaining 
to M. Courtin of what had happened, the 
latter sent a peon with a letter to the officer, 
who tore the letter up, and, giving five or sis 
blows to this peon also, sent him away. On 
learning this, M. Courtin sent another peon 
with a severe letter. The officer rubbed this 
letter in ordure, and returned it to the peon to 
bo delivered to his master, telling him that, if 
he refused, he would be killed. The peon 
delivered the letter accordingly. M. Courtin 
thereupon went and complained to M. Lally ; 
but the officer and four or five others had 
alieady complained to M. Lally, who replied 
angrily to M. Courtin. The latter, being thus 
disgraced, did not stir out of his house the 
^vholo of yesterday, nor had he visited the 
ij'ort up to this afternoon. The officer and 
five or six others belonging to the Regiment de 
Lorraine say that they will either run 
Courtin through with tlioir swords or be 
* Un through by him. M. Porclicr and Madame 
orchor observed ihat M. Lally had dishonour- 
^ ly incited his officers to murder the 
Councillors. 

1G 
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When I was returning home this afternoon 
M. Courtin’s palankin was outside M. Mora- 
cin’s house. His peon, on being asked why 
his master had not been seen for two days, 
replied that his master was melancholy. 

I hear that M. Leyrit and M. [Lo] Noir 
were busy writing letters at the Fort from 
three to eight o’clock to-night with doors 
closed; I think these letters must be for 
Europe with the news of this place. 

A small English pinnace appeared off the 
sea-wall battery to-day, so our people fired 
five or six guns from our ships. 

To-day I delivered to M. Duplant 600 
Pondichery crescent pagodas on account of 
the 10,000 rupees. I have already pnid him 
4,000 rupees and these 600 pagodas are equal to 
2,190—so that in all 6,190 rupees have been 
paid. I have made up this sum by melting at 
the mint articles of gold and silver from my 
house and by borrowing 3,000 rupees from 
China La Tour 1 for which I have had to give 
a bond for 4,000 rupees, and even about this he 
made difficulties. Besides tliore is the trouble 
for the pay of the 50 sepoys. Seeing that 
Chinna Mudali was dragged out in his cot, I 
must think myself fortunate in being asked 
mildly. God’s will remains to be seen. 


1 1 am not sure about the prefix. The text has ‘ Stmt L.ittfiru ’ 
which perhaps is merely 1 Senhor La Tour.’ 
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The Choultry-writers broke into the houses 
in the Kaikkolar and Chetti streets and 
carried away half or the whole quantity of 
paddy buried under-ground. When the list 
of houses in Mirapalli was made, the occupied 
houses wore left out, only the empty ones 
being entered, as was more justice. 

Friday , May 30 }—I heard the following 
news to-day :— 

Five hundred or 600 of the English horse 
who were lying in ambush attacked our 
French troops encamped on the Perumbai hill, 
from seven to ten o’clock this morning. The 
Frenchmen retreated, but the sepoys fought 
bravely. Shaikh Dukki our sepoy command¬ 
ant, his second, 20 or 30 sepoys, and three 
Europeans were wounded and 40 sepoys killed. 
Besides this 100 sepoys in their flight lost 
their guns, which were taken by the English. 
Then our troops retreated. When the English 
horse retired northwards, our Europeans fired 
a cannon which killed a horse, and its rider 
was taken by our Hussars. 

I wont to the Fort at nine o’clock this 
morning. M. Duplant did not appear and 
M. Courtin had gone to the Choultry-court. 
M. Loyrit was writing letters with his doors 
closed. M. Dubois came and went away after 
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conferring with. M. Lcyrit. I came home at 
eleven, and there was nothing to keep me at 
the Fort. 

M. Leyrit sent for me at five this evening. 
When I went, he said, ‘I told the Nayinar 
to bring a list showing how many of those 
whose names have been written have paid up 
and how many have not. Have you brought 
the list ? ’ I replied, ‘ I brought it this morning, 
but as you were busy, there was no oppor¬ 
tunity to discuss the matter.’—‘ Well,’ he 
continued, ‘ bring it to-morrow morning,’ and 
dismissed me saying that he had only scuo for 
me to ascertain this. When I was driving in 
my carriage, I met M. Bally and Father 
Bishop Lorenco driving together. On my way 
[I met] a mad Pandaram who had been found 
in our camp, wounded by a German with his 
sword on suspicion of being a spy, and 
delivered to Pouly, the commandant, who sent 
him to Gadeville. I came home at seven. 

Bapu Rao of the mint, who has been shut 
up in the dungeon, settled his affair for 
20,000 rupees at noon, agreeing to pay 10,000 
in eight days, 4,000 in fifteen days, and the 
remaining 6,000 in another fifteen days , 
Ramachandra Rao desired more time ; but the 
amount is agreed at 20,000 rupees though the 
time may be altered. Thus he was released 
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and returned home, on condition of paying 
with Lakslimana Bao the sum agreed on. 

Saturday , May 31 }—When I went to the 
Port at eight o’clock this morning, the sale of 
the Marquis de Conflans ’ goods was still con¬ 
tinuing. M. Leyrit’s door was closed till ten 
o’clock when I went and paid my respects. 
M. Dubois came at eleven, and M. Courtinwas 
sent for. I was then asked if there were any 
who wished to settle their cases. I gave in 
French a list containing 18 names, as well as 
the names of three others in the town who are 
trying to hide—21 persons in all. M. Courfin 
then came. I said, ‘ You told me to settle 
with Nayinathai Mndali, the oil-monger, for 
1,500 rupees but Father Lavaur, the Superior 
of St. Paul’s church, has sent word that he has 
settled the affair for 1,000 rupees.’—* True,’ 
M. Loyrit replied. M. Courtin observed that 
that was right, as the Padre had sent him word 
°f it. But M. Dubois said, ‘ He is worth forty 
° r fifty thousand, and should have given 
10,000 rupees at least.’ I replied, ‘ He never 
hold an appointment under the Company. 
h°r the last 30 years he has been trading in 
° X 1 like other oil -mongers and has made about 
2,000 or 3,000 pagodas. Out of this, ho has 
s Pont 500 or 600 in building his house, and 
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1,000 or 1,500 in celebrating the marriages of 
his two daughters. I can prove that he is now 
worth only 2,000 or 3,000 rupees.’ M. Leyrit 
said, ‘ Let a bond be written according to 
the terms stated.’ So he signed a bond for 
1,000 rupees, agreeing to pay the sum in 
two months. Malayappan, who owns a 
lime-kiln, gave a bond for 200 rupees. Yilli 
Chetti presented a petition setting forth 
his losses etc., and his case was settled for 
1,000 rupees. It was then suggested that a fine 
should bo levied on Yilli Chetti for having 
gono out with his wife and children and 
returned without them. I replied, ‘ Is he the 
only man that has gone out ? Except my 
family and children, all the men and women 
have gone out, leaving one or two men in each 
house. Many have gone out with their 
families. Three-quarters of the towns-people 
have gono away. If they try to return, they 
are waylaid. The paddy in the town is being 
carried away, and not a single measure of 
paddy is coming in ; so they remain where 
they are, for here they would find nothing to 
eat.’ As M. Dubois does not know Portuguese, 1 

1 Pidithikisu , the text runs—not a good transliteration of Portu¬ 
guese ; but the context makes the identification certain. Until the 
establishment of British supremacy, a bastard Portuguese dialect 
formed the lingua franca of the South-Indian coasts, and was the only 
language in which Clive could make himself intelligible to his sepoys. 
The present is, I think, an undoubted reference to its use by the 
Diarist as a means of communication with the French councillors. 
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he asked what 1 had said. M. Courtin there¬ 
fore translated it into French. ‘ Is that so ? ’ 
said M. Dubois. M. Leyrit said nothing. 
After a conversation which would fill twenty 
sheets or more, M. Courtin said, ‘ I have told 
that mule of a Nayinar and also the Choultry- 
writers not to seize paddy where it is found 
in quantities less than 100 vallams ; but the 
Nayinar’s man and a Choultry-writer carried 
off 50 or 56 vallams of paddy from the house 
of a servant of M. Aboillo. 1 have scolded 
the Nayinar for this and put Santu the 
Choultry-writer in custody. I shall question 
him thoroughly to-morrow.’ It was then 
twelve, so they told me to go home for food 
and como back in the evening. I therefore 
came home. 

I went at six o’clock accordingly and 
M. Courtin and M. Dubois came half an hour 
after. Many persons wore questioned till 
eight o’clock. Malayappan of the lime-kiln, 
liamakshi Chetti, Nallandi, Tillai Chetti, 

A 

broker Nallatambi, Koli Arumugam and 
Kesava Mudali the paddy [merchant] — six 
persons in all—were shut up in the dungeon 
with their cases undecided. Tho names of 
Kuttai Chetti, Muruga Chetti, Tiruvengadam, 
younger brother of Ranganatlia Mudali, tho 
paddy [merchant], and Periyambala Chetti, tho 
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betel [merchant]—4 names in all—have been 
written in my list which may be seen. They 
ordered that, if I made a list of other persons, 
they would hear them as well as these men 
to-morrow or the day after. 

As I was departing, M. Leyrit and 
M. Courtin called me and asked how many 
cases of persons serving under Europeans and 
others remained to be settled. I replied, ‘ The 
names of all well-to-do persons have already 
been written. There remain only the Euro¬ 
peans’ dub&shes who are poor and can pay 
nothing.’ I took leave and came home at eight 
o’clock. M. Dubois who was listening to my 
words also went home. 

When about 500 or 600 of our European 
and Topass soldiers went to Perumbai with 
two brass guns, some English troopers fired a 
few shots and then made off : and on hearing 
the report, our troops retreated to Olukarai. 

I heard to-day that Tillai Maistri and 
Sonachalam had presented a petition to 
M. Courtin and M. Dubois, saying that in 
order to collect taxes from their relations they 
needed power and strict orders like mine, as 
otherwise they would not bo listened to. 
M. Leyrit asked what were Kamakshi Chetti’s 
duties. I replied that ho changed money into 
rupees and fanams. ‘ Oh !’ M. Leyrit said, 
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1 Don’t let him put. the change on us ! ’ In all 
the five years he has been here, never have 
I heard him make a joke like this. 
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JUNE 1760. 

Sunday , June 1 }—I did not go out this 
morning. 

I hear that, on M. Leyrit’s return from 
church after mass, some of the councillors 
and officers went and talked with him a little 
while before taking leave. 

As M. Courtin yesterday ordered the 
imprisonment of Santu the Choultry-writer 
for seizing paddy, the further seizure of 
paddy has been stopped. I did not hear any 
other important news. 

Monday , June 2 ?—When I went to the 
Tort at eight o’clock this morning, M. Leyrit, 
the Governor, was writing letters with his 
door closed, so I waited at the sorting-godown. 
M. Boyelleau and M. Dulaurens, who came at 
nine o’clock, attended the sale of the Marquis 
de Conflans’ goods, as also did many other 
Europeans. M. La Grenee came and said, ‘ A 
Portuguese merchant named Senhor Salomons 
who came here to carry on his business three 
years since, went to Europe two years ago and 
has returned to Negapatam in a 60-gun ship. 
I hear that he is coming by land being afraid 
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of the English ships on the way. 1 Is this 
true ? ’ I replied that I knew nothing ■ cer¬ 
tainly, but had heard so the evening before. 
He answered that no letters had been received 
about it and that the news was only rumour. 
M. Boyelleau asked what we were talking of 
and, when he was told, said that he had heard 
so too. 

M. Mathon then came to me and said, 

‘ You might try to settle Gnanaprakasan’s 
affair for 500 or 600 ; or, if the Governor says 
1,000 rupees, accept that. But please speak to 
him about this matter.’—‘ I cannot move,’ I 
replied ; ‘ if you speak to him yourself, the 
matter will be settled easily.’—‘Not in this 
affair,’ he replied. I continued, ‘When M. 
Dubois and others fixed a large amount for 
Nayinathai Mudali, saying that he was worth 
such and such an amount, Father Lavaur 
intervened and had the affair settled for 1,000 
rupees. This man also is a Christian, so with 
the help of the Padre, the matter may be 
settled easily.’—‘That won’t do,’ he replied, 


1 The Madras Mayor’s Court Pleadings (1756, p. 205) contain the 
accounts of the sale of the properties of Solomon Salomons, bankrupt. 
They display an interesting picture of the well-to-do merchant’s 
surroundings at the time, including a large quantity of silver plate, a 
good stock of wine, a horse and chaise, a Bengal chair, a fair number 
of books, and a house at the Mount. He had probably been 
concerned in the diamond trade. If I am right in thinking that this 
man is the one mentioned in the text, he must have retired to 
pQndichery after his failure at Madras. 
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‘you might settle it yourself.’—‘ Well, we will 
see,’ I replied. It was then a quarter past 
eleven and I sent word to the Nayinar to 
inform me if any other cases were ready to be 
settled. He sent word that only three or four 
persons were outside and the rest were in the 
dungeon. Even then M. Courtin and M. 
Dubois had not come, and, as without them 
nothing could be done, and there was nothing 
important, I came home at a quarter past 
eleven. I heard that M. Courtin and M. Dubois 
came at half-past eleven and went away after 
seeing M. Leyrit. 

When I drove out at six o’clock in the 
evening as far as the Karukudikuppam 
Bounds, I heard that the English horse had 
appeared by the Perumbai hill to the west¬ 
ward and thereabouts, on which our people at 
Olukarai had fired twenty rounds at them 
with guns and small arms, but I did not hear 
how many had been wounded or killed ; I may 
learn it later on. I met five sepoys on the 
Karukudikuppam road, who had neither shot 
nor powder but only guns with broken locks, 
and they on hearing the sound of guns, had 
withdrawn. When I asked them why they had 
done so, they replied, ‘ Sir, we have received 
no pay ; 50 sepoys posted here have gone off 
already with their muskets. We have neither 
powder nor shot, and our guns are useless. So 
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liow can we stay here ? ’ I urged them to 
watch the road and returned home at seven. 

Tuesday, June 3 }—I went to the Fort at 
eight o’clock this morning, stayed there till 
ton, hut, seeing nobody there, I returned 
home. 

This is the inews I heard to-day:—When 
M. Conrtin attended the Choultry-court to¬ 
day, he asked Anda Chetti, who'had a dispute 
with Adimulam Chetti why he had not yet 
paid his money. Anda Chetti replied that he 
had already presented petitions to him and to 
M. Leyrit, the Governor, detailing his case. 
Without more ado, he tied up Anda Chetti 
and gave him 20 stripes. He then asked the 
others about their disputes. The people of the 
Bound-villages said, ‘The paddy we har¬ 
vested in Tai* has been seized and the assess¬ 
ment too has been collected, so how can we 
live ? With your permission we will go 
away.’ I hear that, when M. Panon was 
asked about this, he replied that he would 
make enquiries. 

When M. Courtin and M. Dubois came to 
the Fort at eleven o’clock, they sent a peon 
for me and the Nayinar. I sent word that I 
had waited at the Fort till just before, but 
had returned home as nobody had turned up 
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and I was suffering from diarrhoea. When 
the Nayinar appeared, he was asked if there 
were any cases to be decided. He replied that 
there were only four or five apart from those 
of the men in the dungeon. Thereon M. 
Courtin and M. Leyrit asked angrily why he 
had not brought them and reported the 
matter. As the Nayinar had threatened, to 
beat Paramayyan’s sou with a shoe, the latter 
went and complained to M. Courtin, who sent 
for the Nayinar and asked angrily how ho 
dared to beat a Brahman with slippers, and 
threatened to have him bound and beaten for 
plundering the town. I also hear that the 
remaining cases will be settled if they are 
brought up to-morrow. Europeans are re¬ 
ported to be saying that M. Gadeville and 60 
of M. Lally’s European followers mean in 
hve or six days to break into the houses and 
carry off all the paddy, rice, vegetables, grain, 
etc., that may be found therein. 

Wednesday , June 4} —To-day being the 
anniversary of Periya Pillai Avargal, I did 
not go out, as I wished to give alms to beggars 
and Brahmans. 

I heard the following nows:—M. Courtin 
sent for Nayinar, the head-peon, and told him 
that, as the Monsieur 2 was angry at the delay 
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in collecting money, and threatened to cut 
his ears off, he had better cease playing with 
M. Lally aud collect the money speedily. 

A week ago a mad Pandaram was wounded 
and arrested by a German who suspected him 
of being a spy. M. Courtin made enquiries 
to-day and ordered the madman’s release; 
but, when M. Gadeville reported this to 
M. Lally, the latter wrote to M. Pouly ordering 
him to imprison the Pandaram again, or those 
who had released him. M. Pouly sent word 
of this to M. Courtin, who immediately sent 
for the Nayinar and told him to imprison 
the mad Pandaram again. The Nayinar did 
accordingly. 

I heard to-day that the Nayinar had 
ordered the several people to pay without 
delay and that M. Lally, who was at Olukarai, 
had left it and slept last night at the nelli 
tope owing to the English troubles there¬ 
abouts. 

At one o’clock this morning, as two guns 
were fired at the Port and the tambour was 
beaten, the Europeans were under arms in the 
Fort and on the surrounding walls. There is 
ao other important news. 

Thursday , June 5 }—At eight o’clock this 
morning, I went to the Fort. It was the Feast 
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of the Sacrament 1 to-day ; when God is taken 
in procession, it is usual to draw up the 
European soldiers and officers. When the 
Governor goes to church, the Europeans form 
a lane and the tambour is beaten ; when God 
is taken back into the church, the Governor 
hears mass, and then leaves the church, the 
troops being drawn up, the tambour beating 
with presenting of arms and the waving of 
hats and flags. But for the last two years 
since M. Lally has been here, no such respect 
has been shown to M. Leyrit, though it was 
last year to M. Lally. This year, as he is 
outside, M. Leyrit enquired of him bj r the 
second major how this festival should be 
observed. M. Lally replied that he could not 
be present, and that M. Leyrit could celebrate 
it. Yesterday, M. Leyrit, the Governor, wrote 
accordingly to the councillors, etc., desiring 
their attendance, and at eight o’clock they 
came to the Fort. But as M. Lally had 
returned from outside and was at his house, 
he sent for the second major and told him 
that the troops should be drawn up as usual, 
but that, when God had been taken back into 
the church after the procession, they should 
go to their posts. M. Leyrit, much disgusted 
at this order, went to the church with the 


1 See above, vol. x, p. 398, n. 
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councillors after God had been taken out at 
nine o’clock, because be knew that, if be went 
earlier, be would not be received with due 
respect such as the drawing up of the troops 
and the beating of the tambour , and be desired 
to avoid that dishonour. Three salutes of 21 
guns each were fired, as usual, when God was 
taken out; but as soon as God was taken back 
into church, the officers and soldiers returned 
to [their] quarters. After bearing mass, 
M. Leyrit [and the councillors] went upstairs 
at half-past ten. [About Jive lines torn or 
illegible .] The guns at Perumbai have been 
mounted on mud walls at the Bound-hedge, 
and the Europeans posted at Ella Pillai’s 
Choultry and the Bound-hedge ; while the 
two guns in the tamarind tope on the Cudda- 
lore road have been ordered to be brought in. 
I hear that he 1 has also come in. 

Since yesterday the paddy in the town is 
being seized as orders have been given to 
deliver ten garse of paddy to the Arumpdtai 
[page torn ]. I hear that four garse of paddy 
are being taken [page torn']. 

Friday, June 6 ?—I went to the Fort at 
eight o’clock this morning and stayed till 
eleven. I was told that M. Leyrit was in his 
room with doors closed. M. Courtin and 


1 Who ‘ he * is does not appear. 
18 
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M. Dubois did not come, so there was nothin «• 
to do. I returned home at eleven. 

[M. Leyrit] then summoned the Nayinar 
and said, ‘ Have none of those who went out 
returned ? You said there were four or five 
cases to be settled, but you never report these 
things of your own accord.’ He added 
angrily, ‘ You must write out and give me a 
list showing the names of those whose cases 
have been settled up to now, those whose 
cases have not yet been settled, and those 
who are in the dungeon or have gone out.’ 
Thereon the Nayinar came and told me that 
M. Leyrit had summoned him and told him 
the above, so that such a list had to bo 
produced. I wrote a list accordingly. 

I hear that M. Courtin at M. Duplant’s 
house sent for the Nayinar and demanded of 
him angrily who ordered Tillai Maistri to be 
shut up in the dungeon and added, ‘[?Have 
you authority] to imprison anybody ? Either 
my orders or M. Duplant’s must be obtained 
and without them you are to imprison no 0110 ' 
Obey this in future.’ So saying he ordered 
Tillai Maistri to bo released, and directed the 
Nayinar to collect money from his own people 
and imprison such of them as refused to pay 

Two goldsmiths’ houses west of tho mi n + 
caught fire in broad daylight. 
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[ Torn .] I hear that Bamalinga Pillai 
[passage torn] tax to be collected from 150 
persons in the town, gave [ ] to [ ] 

to be given to the Governor to-morrow. 

Saturday , June 7. 1 —M. Duplant sent me 
word this morning about the payment of the 
third instalment. I replied that none had 
paid so punctually as I and that I had already 
paid more. 2 But no notice was taken of this, 
and people were sent to me twice or thrice 
with urgent demands for the money, so I sent 
400 pagodas and 48 rupees, or 1,500 rupees at 
the current rate of exchange, to be paid to 
M. Duplant. 

When I went to the Fort at eight o’clock 
this morning, M. Dubois brought to M. Leyrit 
the list of 155 persons written by Bamalinga 
Pillai yesterday. M. Leyrit read it. 

M. Daily then sent word to M. Leyrit about 
some cloth which M. Lally wanted, but the 
other replied that none of the sort wanted 
was available. M. Gadeville then informed 
M. Lally that there was plenty of cloth in a 
godown ; so M. Lally sent the following 
message to M. Leyrit, ‘You say there is no 
cloth when you have a godown full of it. 
You always refuse what I ask for. You shall 
see what will happen to the godown-man 


2 “ Sc. t than was due, etc.” 
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and yourself.’ On this M. Leyrit, M. Dubois, 
and two or three councillors went to inspect 
the sorting-godown and sent for M. Cornet of 
the godown. The key was with M. Legou 
and, while they were waiting there for the 
key to be brought, M. Leyrit kept staring at 
my palankin—I do not know what attracted 
him—and went up to it, and felt and then 
smelt the top. At last they opened and 
inspected the cloth-godown, where they 
found 20 or 25 bales brought by M. Lally from 
Madras, 20 or 25 bales of scarlet, black, green 
and other kinds of dyed coarse cloth, some 
belonging to M. Dupleix and some got from 
Yanam and Bunder, two or three bales of 
sorts similar to the Fort cloth, and three or 
four bales of rejected merchants’ cloth, all tied 
up in gunnies and heaped together. I hear 
that after making a note of these, they all 
went upstairs, and made a list which they 
signed and sent to M. Lally. 

Afterwards I and the Nayinar were sont 
for. When I went, I was shown a list and 
asked if I had seen it. I read it and said 
‘ Some of the names in this list are in the list 
already made, while others are the names of 
those whose cases have been settled, who have 
been put in the dungeon or who have gone 
out.’ They then gave me the list, telling me 
to show the names for each head separately. 
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I took it,- came home, and made separate lists 
in French, ordering the Nayinar to take a 
copy of each. 

I hear from one or two officers that 2,000 of 
Mysore Haidar Nayakkan’s horse have reached 
Tyagadrug, that some more horse, matchlock- 
people, sepoys and guns are .coming behind, 
and that M. Lally and M. Leyrit have received 
letters to this effect. 1 

Sunday , June 8 . 2 —At nine o’clock this 
morning, I went to the Fort with the lists 
written yesterday, showing each head sepa¬ 
rately. M. Leyrit and four or five Europeans 
had returned after going to the Capuchins’ 
church this morning, the Fort church remain¬ 
ing closed. M. Leyrit, M. Huplant, the head- 
surgeon, and five or six officers were present, 
and I paid my respects. After sauntering 
about the hall, he 3 went into his room. After 
looking at the list I had brought, he asked mo 
about it. I replied, ‘ Of the 155 names written 
in this list, 52 have already been included in 
the former list; the remaining 103 are new.’_ 

1 On the same day Coote wrote to Pigot :—“ Should the forces 
now with Hidronac join the French army, or lay upon our back, I 
shall be obliged, instead oE continuing the blockade of Pondicherry, 
to move the army nearer the Fort, and by that means give the enemy 
an opportunity of throwing whatever they please into Pondicherry ...” 
{Military Consultations , 0 June, 1760.) The desperate state of French 
finances however, brought these schemes to an end with nothing more 
than the spectacle of Haidar’s cavalry entering into Pondichery. 

2 30th Vaigdsi, Vikrama, 

3 Apparently Leyrit. 
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Tell that useless follow 1 to go, 5 ho said. I 
answorod, If you speak severely about this, 
he will stay away.’ He said nothing ; but 
M. Duplant observed, ‘ Undoubtedly the town 
has declined very much.’ I answered, ‘ Many 
of the townspeople have gone away ; all the 
shops but four or five are closed and those too 
would be had not the Nayinar, in fear of you 
persuaded them. Should men he asked to pay 
according to this list, the few that remain will 
also go away. When you p as s through the 
streets in your palankin in the evening, you 
may see how many have left the town. tell 
you all this because it is my duty to do so.’ 
He made no answer to this but asked if any 
in the list would pay. I replied, ‘ My answer 
wifi displease you and infuriate the man who 
made the list; but if you will send for and 
question the several persons, you may learn 
what they say and what they have. If I were 
to answer you now, you would only think 
that I am saying there is no money though 
others have paid large sums.’ He continued 
silent. Then M. Dubois came. M. Leyrit, 
M. Dubois and M. Duplant went in and read 
the list. I do not know what M. Leyrit said. 
Shortly afterwards M. Dubois came out look¬ 
ing loss cheerful than when he arrived, and 


1 Meaning, it would seem, the Nayinar. 
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then wont away. I think M. Leyrit must 
have said something to him. M. Duplant 
then came out and told me to bring to-morrow 
such of those in the list as are in the dungeon, 
for their cases to be settled. I replied, ‘ They 
have been starving in the dungeon for the last 
40 days, declaring they have nothing, and I 
have already told you what they say.’ I then 
sent Sambayyan and the head-peon to question 
those in the dungeon. They sent word that 
they could not pay, for if they had been worth 
anything, they would not have remained in 
hell for 40 days without food, and that, if 
they remained there ton more days, they 
would die. Then I came home. 

Monday , June 9 }—When I went to the Fort 
at nine o’clock this morning, I heard that 
M. Leyrit meant to lie in bed till ten, so I 
waited at the Gouvernement, and the Europeans 
who came also waited outside The explana¬ 
tion of M. Leyrit’s keeping his bod so late is 
this : Last night the English troops encamp¬ 
ed by the batteries they had raised near 
Valudavur and Kadapperikuppam set fire to 
their batteries and camped by the river west 
of the Valudavur fort. M. Lally, with soldiers 
and koffrees, having gone last night to inspect 
the batteries raised by the English, tho 
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councillors and officials 1 at the Fort had to 
guard it all last night, and M. Leyrit also 
patrolled, so, I hear, he slept late. Having 
awakened at ten, he bathed and opened his 
door at eleven. Then M. Law and Father 
Lavaur came and talked with the Governor. 
M. Dubois came at half-past eleven and did 
the same. About twelve, as M. Leyrit, the 
Governor, was preparing to go to the feast at 
M. Lenoir’s house, I came home after telling 
the Nayinar to bring to-morrow those who 
had come to-day. 

On my way to the Fort this morning, I met 
Nayinathai Mudali (who had money dealings 
with the oil-mongers) returning from the 
temple 2 . After attending to his business till 
noon, he went to Savarimuttu’s house and 
asked for water to drink. But ho had hardly 
tasted it when he fell down dead. The 
Governor had ordered him to pay 1,000 rupees, 
and he, not having wherewithal, feared ho 
would not be able to pay it, and, after suffering 
from diarrhoea for ten days, at last at noon 
to-day he died. The corpse was buried this 
evening. All say that he has been killed by 
this demand for money, just as formerly when 
M. La Selle was making exactions, a Komutti 


3 The text litis* apicldmuf/al. The context suggests that it in written 
in error for the Persian ohdalidar with the Tamil plural termination. 

2 We should perhaps understand 1 church,* as Nayinathai appears 
to have been a Christian. 
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died, so now the victim has been Nayinathai 
Mudali. 

M. Lally sent word to M. Delarche this 
evening to meet him at a certain place with 
Raza Sahib in order to discuss certain matters. 
M. Lally arrived at seven o’clock, as ho had 
said, so M. Delarche sent for Raza Sahib. 
Afterwards M. Lally, M. Delarche, the Padre 
Bishop Noronha and Raza Sahib discussed 
certain matters (I do not know what they 
were) till half-past eight, when M. Lally 
returned to his lodging. 

O O 


Sri Rdmajayam. 


Tuesday , June 10?~I went to the Fort at 
nine o’clock this morning and waited at 
the sorting-godown. M. Boyelleau and M. La 
Grende then came and said, ‘ A sum of 20,000 
rupees has been newly entered against 
Chenji Chetti of the mint in mistake for 
Sakki Chetti, and so, although he has settled 
his affair for 4,000 rupees, his name appears 
again. This is not M. Dubois’ fault, nor 
Ramalinga Pillai’s, but M. Leyrit’s, for he has 
never troubled to demand why the names of 
thoso who have settled their casos should be 
entered again. Nothing is to bo got in tho 
town, and many have abandoned it ; but he 


1 An invocation of R&ma. 
Id 
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still does nothing, instead of declaring nothing 
is left for us but to take ship and depart—to 
such a point has the town fallen since he 
became Governor. What was Ramalinga Pillai 
two or three years ago ? Who is ignorant of 
it ? But now he steals cattle, etc., sells them 
to the Company, and enters in his accounts 
four times what he really pays ; and in every¬ 
thing he is supported by M. Lally and can get 
his signature to anything. Sonachalam too 
has made money by cheating the Company in 
lakhs of transactions. It is thought that, if 
complaints are made against the townspeople, 
they will go to him with offers of money ; but 
who will give ? Not one ! Though now 
nobody questions this state of things, another 
Governor is coming with ships and he will 
make enquiries. I cannot say what will be¬ 
come of Ramalingam and Sonachalam ; but 
you will see what happens to them.’ Thus 
they talked for more than an hour and a half 
and added, ‘Unless ships arrive shortly, the 
only thing for us is to sail back to Europe.’ 

The Nayinar then came and said, ‘Forty or 
iifty of the people mentioned in M. Dubois’ 
list are here ; I do not know anything about 
ten of the names ; some have been repeated 
and about 40 have gone away.’ 

Kanakasabhai Mudali, Tillai Maistri and 
the Nayinar came to me and said, ‘ We hear 
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that Ramalinga Pillai is writing another 
list of the persons under us with the aid of 
Venkatachala Nayakkan and a few others in 
order that taxes may he collected from them. 
We mean therefore to write a list of the per¬ 
sons under him and give it to the Governor.’ 

I replied, 4 Taking revenge in a fit of anger may 
he pleasurable at first, but may turn out other¬ 
wise. He who acts unwisely and has to 
apologise when complaints are made, has his 
face blackened. Do not act hastily, but wait 
a while and consider.’ 

At half-past ten M. Leyrit opened his door 
and came out. I went up to the Gouvernement , 
and the Nayinar followed me. He went to 
M. Leyrit and said, 4 1 have written a list as 
ordered. Forty or fifty are here ; ten names 
have been either repeated or are not known ; 
and 40 have gone away.’— 4 Will those who are 
here pay anything ? ’ M. Leyrit asked. The 
Nayinar replied, 4 When 2,000 or 3,000 are 
demanded from my servants at ten fanams, 
peons on the road, Brahman beggars and 
Muckiyans, 1 who will give ? None. Nayina- 
thai Mudali’s amount is 1,000 rupees, payable 
in two or three days but he has fallen down 
and died.’ M. Leyrit replied that he had 
heard so and asked if any one in the dungeon 


1 See Thurston’s Castes and Tribes , vol. v, p. 82, s.v • Mucchi, 
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was ready to settle his case. The Nayinar, 
having reported this to me, went to those in the 
dungeon, and asked them if they would settle 
their cases. They replied, ‘If we only had 
the means to pay, should we have lain dying 
in this dungeon for the last 40 days ?. If the 
dorai will see us, he may learn all. We have 
nothing.’ I intended to report this to the 

Governor, blit, as M. Dubois aufl M- PoTVptiu 

were talking with him till half- gait eleven, 

1 could not do so, and came home. 


i&rt HArnajayam. 

Wednesday, June IV—\ went to the Fort at 

nine o’clock this morning. As tlxo palankin- 
boys were employed carrying shot, M. Leyrit 
walked to the corner battery, inspected it, 
then wont to the custom house at the Eeach, 
and, having stayed there a while, returned at 
ten or half-past to the Fort, whence he sent 
soldiers with strict orders that if councillors 
or others were found going in palankins, the 
hearers should be seized and brought with 
the palankins. 

M. Courtin and M .Dubois then came at 
eleven o’clock. M. Leyrit asked if any of the 
155 persons mentioned in M. Dubois’ list had 
come. I said there wore 40 or 50. ‘ Then, send 
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for three or four,’ M. Leyrit said. Eauian, a 
deaf man, Eangan and Lachigan, the nattcm, 
were brought. When questioned, they replied 
they had nothing, so they were sent away. 
M. Dubois then said, ‘ Eangappan is secretly 
aiding these people, telling them to say they 
have nothing, so that this list may become as 
dung. Besides each man knows his amount.’ 

M, Lopit and M, Oaavtin thorpem me 

what I had to say. I replied, ‘ When the list 

was written, Mmalinga Filial’s man informed 

the several people of their amounts, whereon 
the latter raised an outcry and laid themsel ves 
at Eamalinga Pillai’s gate, until ho promised 
that justice would be done. This is the fact. 
I should never inform any one of the contents 
of the list.’ M. Leyrit said nothing, but 

M. Oonrtin remarked to M. Dubois that he also 

had heard that the matter had been revealed 
bv tlio peoplo employed by his man, Eama¬ 
linga Pillai, at which speech M. Dubois’ face 
was covered with blackness. Samudran Nila- 
kanta Pillai, Lachigan, the nattan , Eaman 
the deaf and Eangan—four persons—were 
exempted from the tax. Blacksmith Kuma- 
rappa Maistri, Pachayappan liis elder brother, 
Tandavarayan (Yaliyan’s son) and sawyer 
Papi Chetti were also excused as being black¬ 
smiths and sawyers. 
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M. Dubois was much annoyed at these 
exemptions and ordered the three Muchiyars 
to be sent for. On their entrance, he said, 
‘ Pay your share of the tax, according to the 
list; or you will be put in the dungeon.’ They 
replied that they were but coolies and could 
not pay. They were ordered to be shut up in 
the dungeon unless they paid their share, 
namely, 7,000 rupees. Accordingly they are in 
the dungeon. I then said, ‘Nothing is pro¬ 
curable in the town now, and nothing is being 
brought in in spite of the proclamation by 
beat of tom-tom that the duties are remitted. 
Owing to this tax those who have gone 
away will not return, and those who are 
still here will go away. If for another 
15 days people are to be troubled for money 
like this, there will be nothing in the town, 
and you will perceive that my words have 
come to pass.’ It would take 20 sheets to 
write what is going on. When I had had my 
say, M. Leyrit told M. Dubois that, if people 
were asked to pay according to this list, there 
would be a panic in the town and hell would 
be let loose. M. Dubois asked whether in that 
case, the list should be abandoned. M. Leyrit 
observed that it would not induce even those 
mentioned in the original list to pay. it Was 
then twelve. Before coming home I tokl 
jVl. Leyrit that I could not attend to-morrow as 
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I was not willing to be responsible for this 
reproach any longer, and desired him to 
appoint another for the work. But M. Leyrit 
replied very respectfully that I should not 
trouble about that and that I should come. 
Then I took leave and came home. 

Thursday , June 12 . 1 —I went to-the Fort at 
half-past eight this morning. M. Leyrit, the 
Governor, was going upstairs after hearing 
mass at the church. M. Dubois came hastily 
to ask the Governor about the new list and 
talked with him. M. Courtin came at half¬ 
past ten and ordered the people mentioned in 
the list to be sent for. Those present were 
brought, and, when questioned, each explained 
his circumstances. I pleaded for them in the 
proper manner and said, ‘ These are very poor 
and cannot pay. Vadamalai and others belong 
to Sonachalam and Bamalingan has included 
[them] out of jealousy.’—‘ Is this true ?’ they 
asked. I rejoined, ‘Am I telling a lie ? A 
mere glance at them will convince you.’ 
Thereon they omitted many persons on the 
ground that the statements were false. I then 
gave an account stating therein that some had 
gone out and that others were not known. 
Then they questioned Saravanan of the 
dancing-girls’ caste. He replied, ‘ I belong to 
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the dancing-girls’ caste, the members of which 
dance in the temples and live by selling their 
body to a certain man for two or four fanams 
a night. That is all we have to live on. Is 
the Company so poor as to need money collect¬ 
ed from us ? ’ Thus he replied plainly and I 
spoke with greater force in their favour. But 
M. Leyrit, thinking that Saravanan must have 
much money as he is the brother of a dancing- 
girl, said, ‘This Seigneur 1 wants to collect 
money from you and pay it to the Company, 
so 1,000 rupees has been set against your 
name ; you must give at least 500 rupees.’— 
‘ Nothing,’ ho replied. ‘ You must give some¬ 
thing at least,’ M. Leyrit continued. Again 
the other answered that ho had nothing. 
When M. Dubois was informed, he replied 
roughly, ‘ You only speak thus because you 
want to get rid of the tax altogether,’ and he 
ordered Saravanan to be imprisoned. Then 
the rest were questioned and sent away. As 
M. Leyrit’s real object is to got the present list 
cancelled, ho said mockingly to M. Dubois that 
tho man who made the list, could only have 
meant to disgrace him 1 and falsify his state¬ 
ments. M. Dubois’ face fell at this remark. 
M. Leyrit and M. Courtin offered, if M. Dubois 
thought he had a case, to speak to M. Lally 


1 i,e. f Dubois. 
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along with. him. It was then twelve ; when 
they set out to go home, they saw peons and 
others who had been assessed gathered out¬ 
side. They asked who they were, and on 
learning that they were those who had been 
assessed, they ordered them to go away. Thus 
M. Loyrit and M. Courtin have excused many 
from tlio tax. M. Dubois’ face fell yet more 
at this and he went away. 

The Governor then turned to me and said, 
‘ Don’t stay away, but come daily.’ I thanked 
him, saying that, with his favour, I would 
come, and told those there who had been 
taxod to thank the Governor and pray that 
God should bless him. They did so to the 
Governor’s groat pleasure. Then I came home. 
There is a list which may be seen of persons 
who have been exempted from the tax. 

As the Chettis had been unable to pay 
more than a half or a quarter of their share of 
the tax, the ncittdr who made out the list was 
sent for and questioned and he replied that it 
Was true. M. Leyrit said, ‘ How can we expect 
them to comply with our demand for 100 or 
200 when they can’t even pay six rupees out 
of every ten rupees set upon them ?’ Thus he 
remitted their tax also. I was then asked 
about Chenji Chetti’s affair. I replied, ‘As 
the son agreed yesterday to pay 4,000 rupees 
according to the old list, can the father bo 
20 
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justly asked to pay 20,000 rupees ? ’—‘ Has he 
no property ? ’ lie asked. I replied, ‘ You 
demanded 20,000 rupees before for the Villiya- 
nallur country. If he had any property, would 
he not have paid the money and taken hack 
the country ? He only gave it up because he 
had no money.’ Thereon Chenjaya Chetti 
was also let off. As M. Dubois has thus been 
disgraced, he will consult Ramalinga Pillai 
to-night and wo shall see what ho does to¬ 
morrow. If matters go to-morrow as they 
went yesterday and to-day, the townspeople 
will be happy and prosperity will increase 
day by day. 

Friday , June 13 }—At nine o’clock this 
morning I went to the Fort and waited at the 
sorting-godown. M. Leyrit opened his door, 
which had been locked, and camo out at ton. 

Some writers at the Beach and the hospital_ 

five or six worthless Europeans—then came. 
I went with them and paid my respects, and 
waited upstairs. 

I hear that M. Dubois who went away 
angrily yesterday has already sent for Rama- 
lingam who, M. Dubois thought, had included 
poor people in the tax list only to bring 
disgraco upon him. I do not know what M. 
Dubois said when Ramalingam and goldsmith 
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Chidambaram, Potti Pathan, Yenkatesan and 
Yenkatachala Nayakkan who have been 
assessed went to him or what they said in 
reply. He 1 then came at eleven o’clock with 
the names of barber Yenkatachalam and two 
or three others written on a separate slip of 
paper. Immediately I was sent- for and told 
to bring in any who had been assessed. I 
called in packer Lakshmana Maistri’s younger 
brother and produced him before them. When 
questioned, he replied, ‘ For the last 20 months, 
I have received no pay from the Company. 
Since I have been working for nothing, how 
can I be asked to pay an unjust tax ? What 
have I ? I am but a packer.’ I reported this 
to the Governor who repeated it in turn to 
M. Dubois, who replied, ‘ Why have such 
poor people been brought ? Why not bring 
Kandappa Mudali’s dubasli, Ella Pillai and 
Innasi Mutta Pillai ? ’ To this M. Loyrit 
replied, ‘ Ella Pillai has only just gone to take 
his food and Innasi Mutta Pillai has gone 
homo having attended on M. Pouly. But they 
can bo sent for, if you wish.’ I then asked 
!f packer Lakshmana Maistri might bo let off. 
‘Let him go,’ they said. ‘Go, follow,’ I said 
therefore and ho went accordingly. M. Dubois 
then asked for barber Venkatachalam to be 


1 M. Dubois ? 
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brought. On Ms arrival M. Dubois told him 
that 1,000 rupees had been set against his 
name. He replied, ‘ I have no money and 
have never seen such a sum as 1,000 rupees. 
Though my house leaks, I cannot afford to 
re-thatch it.’ And then, producing three or 
four kinds of pills 1 , ho said, ‘ I keep myself 
by selling these. I have no money. Let those 
who informed against me be made to prove 
their words, and I will pay four for one, 
besides submitting myself to your punish¬ 
ment ; else punish them.’ M. Leyrit, ordering 
the pills to be shown him, ridiculed the case, 
as yesterday he ridiculed the demand on 
Saravanan of the dancing-girls’ caste, saying, 
‘ Will these pills save a dying man ? And 
how many have you cured ? ’ Having thus 
made fun of him for a quarter of an hour, he 
told M. Dubois what barber Yenkatachalam 
had said, and asked what should be done. 
M. Dubois, producing the list, said with some 
warmth that if [M. Leyrit] was not satisfied, 
the list could be torn up and thrown away. 
M. Leyrit, the Governor, replied that if the 
other was resolved on shutting up the poor in 
the dungeon and killing them, he must do so. 
He then ordered me to shut the man up in the 
dungeon, so I ordered him to be taken aside. 

1 As in medieval Europe, barbers in India were, and many still 
Are, employed as physicians and surgeons. 
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Just then. M. Courtin, who had been at the 
Choultry-court, came in. Uppattu Tambachi 
was then produced, and, being questioned, 
replied, ‘ I serve the Arumpatai for 20 fanams, 
but have not been paid for the last 20 months. 
My younger brother works under the Nayinar 
for 15 fanams, and he too has not-received his 
pay. He was formerly a cloth presser. My 
bouse is a hut which lets the rain in, but we 
lack the means of thatching it. If you will 
inspect it, you will see that it is not worth 
©ven 10 fanams.’ When I reported this to 
the Governor, he said nothing but glanced at 
M. Courtin, as though desiring him to continue 
the topic. So M. Courtin said, ‘Demanding 
nioney from such poor people, causes panic in 
the town and no affairs can prosper. Are we 
to ask money from the peons and coolies ? If 
asked, the Chetti merchants will pay some¬ 
thing, but these poor men can’t pay and will 
only go away if they are frightened.’ The 
Monsieur replied, ‘ You object to the list of 
taxes, because I wrote it; you can reject it if 
y°u please.’ M. Dubois and M. Courtin then 
talked apart for about half an hour. On 
their return, I asked if Tambachi might 
bo released. ‘ Send him away,’ they repliod. 

Co, fellow,’ I said to him ; and he took to 
bis heels. It then appeared that the three 
wished to talk in private, so I went out. 
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They talked for about half an hour before 
going away at half-past twelve ; nor, as I was 
leaving, did they tell mo whether the tax¬ 
payers should be brought to-morrow. 

I was asked if I had spoken to Papayya 
Pillai as they had ordered yesterday. I 
replied, ‘I did, but he replied, “I cannot 
pay. I am at the point of death and care not 
if I am taken before M. Lally or anywhere 
else.” ’ They then asked if his son had also 
been imprisoned. I replied that ho had been, 
adding that he was suffering much from tho 
itch. ‘ How long ? ’ they asked. I replied, 
‘ For the last 40 days. As we have Papayya 
Pillai, may his son be released ? ’ There was 
no time to transact more business as it was 
then half-past twelve, so I came home. As 
the tax affair was dropped and Papayya 
Pillai’s affair was taken up, I think that the 
tax must have been cancelled. 

I hear that Haidar Nayakkan’s horse 
appeared by Tyagadrug and that his vakil 
Venkaji Pandit and the two Europeans who 
went from here and came back to discuss 
the terms of agreement, have set out to-day 
with a letter, having settled tho terms. 1 

I have ordered barber Venkatachalam to bo 
kept in custody. 

1 Theso were only preliminary discussions, for the treaty with 
Haidar seems not to have been settled until the 28th. 
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Saturday , June 14 }—I went to the Fort at 
eight o clock this morning, but M. Leyrit had 
gone to the place where shot was being 
removed. 

It was decided yesterday afternoon that the 
men entered in the new list need not be asked 
to pay and only Papayya Pillai’s affair was 
discussed. M. Leyrit, the Governor, who had 
gone out, returned to the Fort at nine o’clock. 
I went to meet him, paid him my respects and 
accompanied him to the Gouvernement. He 
^ent into his room at once. There was no 
talk of the new list to-day. 

I waited upstairs at the Gouvernement. 
M. Duplant camo there at half-past ten, and, 
sending for the Nayinar, complained that 
money had not come in. The Nayinar replied, 
I have been busy sending for those mention¬ 
ed in tho new list, so there has been some 
delay in payment.’ He was told that, as the 
new list had been cancelled, the men mention- 
0( I in it need not be sent for but that money 
should be got in quickly. M. Duplant then 
^ent home and I came home after eleven. 

I hear that M. Courtin arrived after eleven 
and went away after talking with M. Leyrit. 
have hoard no other important nows. 
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Sunday , June 15 }— [M. Leyrit] returned 
from church at seven this morning before 
many persons had gone there, and remained in 
his room with closed doors. 

I went to the Fort at half-past eight. At 
half-past ten, M. Dubois and [Dominique] 2 
arrived and I sent men to see whither they 
went. They entered M. Leyrit’s room, showed 
him two or three letters, and said something. 
On M. Leyrit’s answer, M. Dubois spoke 
loudly. 

Afterwards M. Guillard and M. Courtin 
came and talked with M. Leyrit who said, ‘ I 
have received news of the conclusion of peace 
between the French and English in Europe, 
but there is no mention of the place from 
which the news has been written or the name 
of the writer. The coming ship will bring 
news of peace. The English too may have 
received letters about it.’ I hear that 
M. Guillard, M. Courtin and M. Dubois then 
came out and discussed the news. 

When I drove out this evening, I met 
M. Lally, driving out in a coach and four with 
two guards, to inspect the fortifications that 
are being raised on the east. My palankin 
was a little ahead of his coach, which stopped 
behind. He looked dejected, perhaps because 

1 5th Ani , Vikrcuna. 

s The text has 1 Manik I think Father Doraiuiquo, Capucin 
mmionaire apostoliquc and cure must be meant. 
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he also has heard news of the peace and there¬ 
fore expects to go eastwards and not west¬ 
wards 1 and not to continue here. 

M. Leyrit this evening having visited 
Mir Gliulam Husain’s, M. Solminiac’s and 
M. Delarche’s gardens, returned to the Fort, 
having decided to leave the Fort and live in 
M. Solminiac’s garden. 2 

M. Lally’s horse, which was in the nelli 
tope by which his army was encamped, M. 
Pouly’s horse, and another were stolen by 
Jobbers to-night. 

I hear that M. du Passage, the engineer, 
conferred with M. Courtin about the tax on 
Hnanaprakasa Mudali who owns a kiln, and 
settled it, but I do not know the amount. 

Monday , June 16. s — M. d’Andres and 
another European came to me and asked if 
1 "would purchase the turra and sarpech they 
had brought. ‘ Who will buy them now ?’ 
I asked. They then asked me to value them. 
I agreed and received four ilurras and a 
sarjyech. 


»Sina La Tour tlien came and asked me for 
20 pagodas for his expenses. When I replied 
that I could not oblige him now, he wont 
away, saying that I must do my best. 


2 sea and not inland. 


! riii . ^ - 

Cour” 18 WaS keyrit’s “petite maison la mode des seigneurs de la 
0 Wlt i 1 which Lally reproached him (Leyrit’s MS moire, p. 514), 
9th ViJcramq,. 
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Afterwards I went to the Fort at nine 
o’clock. An auction was going on at tlie sort- 
ing-godown, and I waited there. M. Leyrit 
and the councillors were in council and did 
not rise till eleven, so I came homo. I shall 
write hereafter what business was done by 
the council. 

Tuesday , June 17 }—When I went to tho 
Fort this morning, M. Leyrit’s doors were 
closed, so, having made enquiries upstairs, I 
waited at the sorting-godown. No Europeans 
turned up and the Fort was as silent as death. 
M. La Grcnee came and talked with M. Leyrit, 
and went away saying that there would be a 
council to-morrow. 

There was disagreement between nattcin 
Tillai Maistri and M. Cornet’s dubash at the 
Choultry about the tax on the Agamudaiyans. 
M. Cornet’s dubash boat a Company’s sepoy, 
so I hear that a fine of 100 rupees has been 
ordered to be paid to the Company besides 
200 rupees by Tillai Maistri for M. Cornet’s 
billet said to have been lost. 

I hear that tho Padre Bishop of Mylaporo, 
200 German troopers and Sogi Pandit (Eama- 
linga Pillai’s man) have gone to meet Mysore 
Haidar Nayakkan, encamped at Tyagadrug. 
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The European who came and said that a 
council was to be held, when asked why, 
replied, ‘ When two or three councillors went 
to M. Lally yesterday, he said to them angrily 
that there was not a single cash for expenses, 
that the officers were starving, and that, if 
money were not paid, there would be murder. 
As for M. Lally, he sits tight an his ten or 
fifteen lakhs of rupees without giving the 
officers a single cash and wants M. Leyrit to 
find the money. The soldiers seize and kill 
the cattle belonging to the ryots outside ; but 
the officers have not been paid a cash and arc 
dying of hunger, selling their very clothes in 
order to get food. Knowing that nothing 
more can be got from tho Tamils, they ] 
propose to raise money from the Europeans, 
and a council will bo held for that purpose 
to-niorrow.’ 

Wednesday , June 18 ?—When the sepoys 
c anic this morning and demanded their pay 
for the month, I replied, ‘ I cannot pay. M. 
Vuillard told me to provide pay for two 
months and I have done so. I have been un¬ 
justly required to pay 10,000 rupees. This I 
cannot do, and men are constantly coming to 
me about it.’ Tho sepoys continued, ‘ Wo 
belong to you, so you should pay us. Eleven 


1 i*., councillors, etc. 
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persons were appointed to provide pay ; and, 
when Periyanna Mudali, Kandappa Mudali, 
Savariraya Pillai, the Guntur people, Chinna 
Mudali and Appu Mudali refused, M. Leyrit 
summoned them and ordered them to pay, 
and they are paying accordingly. You should 
do the same.’ I said I could not, whereon 20 
or 30 of them assembled, shouting together 
for some time, and then complained to 
M. Dubois, who, I hear, said that he would 
consult M. Leyrit to-morrow and give a reply. 

I heard in the afternoon that M. Leyrit 
w r alked alone to the corner battery in the 
north-east where he stayed till eight o’clock, 
and then walked to the old Gouvernement 
formerly occupied by M. Dupleix, whore he ate 
and then returned to the Port at ten. I have 
heard no other important news. 

Thursday , June 19 }—This morning, the 
Nayinar and Anandan (M. Duplant’s writer) 
came to my house and after reporting their 
collections of the tax, added, ‘ When M. 
Courtin visited M. Duplant’s yesterday, lie 
said that ho had not seen you. We replied 
that you were about. He then asked if you 
would be at the Fort to-morrow, to which we 
answered that you might.’ I asked them 
why I was wanted, to which they replied that 
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it was about asking the people for the tax 
to-day. I told them to reply if asked, that I 
was not well. 

At nine o’clock M. Courtin who was with 
M. Loyrit at the Port sent a peon for me. I 
sent word that I could not come as I had 
taken physic. It remains to bo seen what will 
happen. 

I have heard the following news In 
Gnanaprakasa Mudali’s case, which has 
already been settled for 500 rupees by M. du 
Passage, the engineer, no bond was taken ; so 
M. Courtin sent for him to-day and told him 
to sign a bond for 500 rupees ; M. Dubois said 
that Gnanaprakasa Mudali could pay 1,000 
rupees and that, if he refused to pay that 
sum, lie should be shut up in the dungeon with 
the Europeans. He then signed and gave a 
note for 1,000 rupees but how can an affair 
already settled be re-opened and determined 
wrongfully ? The Governor does nothing, 
instead of making proper enquiries. 

Then the Muchiyars were summoned and 
questioned. They replied that they had 
nothing, whereon they wore shut up in the 
dungeon with the Europeans. Mannappa 
Mudali was then sent for and told to sign 
[a bond] for 1,000 rupees. He replied that 
ii he had had this sum, he would not 
have remained in the dungeon. When asked 
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what he could pay, he replied he would 
agree to 300 rupees which he had already 
promised. But, being required to give 
more, he declared that ho could not, 
and so he was ordered to be shut up with 
the Europeans. 

Afterwards Yadamalai Pillai (Sonachalam’s 
uncle) was sent for. It was pointed out that 
his affair had already been settled. ‘Never 
mind, bring him,’ they replied. The clock then 
struck twelve, so they went home. I hear that, 
before leaving, they ordered Yadamalai to bo 
brought this evening. 

I hear that nobody was sent for and ques¬ 
tioned this afternoon and that M. Loyrit has 
gone to M. [Lejnoir’s house. 

I heard this evening that M. Lally had 
received a letter saying that the Gorman 
troopers who accompanied the Bishop Padre 
to Tyagadrug, and the commandant of Gingee, 
defeated the English troops encamped at Tiruk- 
koyilur with 30 Europeans, 400 horse and 
500 foot, and captured the 30 Europeans, some 
horses and guns and that the rest had fled. 1 2 

Friday, Jane 20 ?—Having heard last night 
that Yiraperumal Pillai (son of Muttu Yira- 

1 According to both Orme (ii, 641) and Coote (letter of June 24 
ap. Military Consultations, June 27, 1760) the Mysoreans slipped by 
the detachment under Major More, seeking to block their way into 
Pondichery without an engagement. 
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raghava Pillai, nephew of Emberumal Pillai) 
who had yesterday partaken of food after 
fasting for three days, was very ill and that 
his body had become cold, I visited him at 
half-past seven this morning. He was breath¬ 
ing hard ; and, thinking there was no hope, I 
went to the Fort ; but just as I was getting out 
of my palankin after visiting- the sorting- 
godown, I heard that he was dead. 1 therefore 
camo home, and, after the corpse had been 
burnt, I bathed and stayed at home. 

After Guruva Pillai’s return from Europe, 
wo two went to St. Thomas’ Mount in the year 
Subhalcrut 1 for the Maratirunal 2 there and 
thence to Madras. Viraporumal had a chest 
liko a fowl’s, so ho was branded in five places 
in the chest, 3 and his mother took him to the 
Mount in order to fulfil a vow, when he was 
two years old, so now his age should havo 
boon 41. I sent word to M. Leyrit about his 
death to-day. 

M. Courtin who has been holding the 
Choultry-court up to to-day without mo, wont 
to M. Duplant’s house and thence to tho Fort 
nt half-past eleven. M. Dubois was also 

1 1722-1723. 

2 Literally the tree festival. The only festival celebrated at the 
Mount seems to have included both Hindu and Christian elements, 
kee Marco Polo, Bk. iii, ch. xx, and Love’s Vestiges , ii. 100 and iii, 41. 
I cannot explain the name given it by the Diarist. 

3 Cf. Mandelslo’s Travels , (ed. 1669), p. 58. 
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present there. I hear that they summoned 
the Nayinar and blamed him severely in 
M. Leyrit’s presence because money was not 
coming in although a sum of 20,000 rupees was 
due for this instalment, and ordered that as 
Mannappa Mudali (elder brothor of Kumarappa 
Mudali who is in the dungeon) was roaming 
about, he should be brought to M. Courtin’s 
house at four o’clock along with Yadamalai 
Pillai (Sonaclialam’s uncle). 

I hoard to-day that 20 or 30 English horse 
100 or 150 Muhammadan horse and 100 or 150 
foot guided by the talaiyari of Alankuppam, 
visited and occupied my Choultry where they 
seized the men that were bringing hither 
barrels of ghi and plantains, beating them 
severely and warning them that, if they 
brought such things again, they would bo 
severely dealt with. I also hear that about 
1,000 horse appeared close to the Bound-hedge, 
that Pigot of Madras has written a letter to 
M. Lally recalling the councillors, writers and 
officers who have signed paroles, and that 
M. Lally has therefore written to those taken 
in Bengal and Masulipatam and the council¬ 
lors and officers taken in recent lights, who will 
set out in two or three days. 

[< Saturday ], June 21}— I did not go out to¬ 
day on account of Yiraperumal’s death and the 
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retying of the turban. Since last night the 
weather lias been cloudy and it has drizzled. 

I shall write the Fort news when I have 
learnt it. [About seven lines wanting.'] 

Sunday , June 22 ?—I went to the Fort at 
half-past eight this morning. M. Leyrit, who 
had returned after having heard mass at the 
Capuchins’ church at seven, went into his 
room and shut his doors. The Fort church has 
been closed, and no mass said there for two 
or three Sundays. The Fort people say that 
M. Leyrit has gone nowhere but to the Capu¬ 
chins’ church. While I was waiting upstairs 
at the Gouvernement a few European gentlemen 
came and said, ‘ M. Leyrit is getting his goods 
packed ready to take ship and means to get 
an English pass for he can endure his position 
no longer, and is much upset by M. Lally’s 
order that he is not to open letters addressed 
to him but send them on to M. Lally. And so, wo 
near, M. Leyrit has resolved to take his passage. 
Afterwards [half a line lost] came and went 
away after talking with M. Leyrit. M. Dubois 
then came, and took loavo after talking for 
about a quarter of an hour. M. Courtin also 
came at eleven o’clock, talked and went away. 
[Almost the whole of seven lines lost. The word 
sepoys and Kandappa MudaWs and Leyrit's 
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names alone appear.'] It is also required for 
food.’ They were told to ask M. Levrit who 
pays the Company’s people. The officers 
replied, ‘What has M. Leyrit ? You take all 
the money that comes in, so you must pay.’ 
I hear that he called them dogs with other 
insulting names, vowing that, if they failed to 
march in 24 hours, that is, by to-morrow, they 
should be hanged. When asked how many 
were prisoners, one replied that there were 
about 400—officers, councillors and writers— 
taken prisoners in the fights at Bengal, Masuli- 
patam, Karikal, Wandiwash and Madras ; but 
another said that the number was 300 and a 
third 200. Except M. Courtin who was far 
away in Bengal and M. Gadoville who had 
been exchanged, all the rest have been ordered 
to go. 

Many guns wore fired to-day by the English 
troops encamped at the Yaludavur fort—I do 
not know if there is a festival. 

M. Guillard said in the course of the con¬ 
versation that ho could not read so well as 
formerly and that though good glasses could 
only bo had in Europe, yet if there were any 
good eye-doctors hero, ho would like them to 
be sent for. I replied that all had gone out 
owing to the ti'oublcs but that I would got 
them on thoir return. 
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Till now M. Leyrit lias patiently borne 
M. Lally’s blows, kicks and abuse, thinking 
that as he has the rank of Governor, he will 
bo able to explain his case on returning 
to Europe; [passage torn ] for M. Lally 
reads the letters himself, not allowing 
the other to do so. A few- respectable 
Europeans have been saying that he is much 
depressed and is preparing to sail for Europe. 

Monday , June A3. 1 — On my way to the Fort 
this morning, I saw M. Leyrit in an old but 
complete palankin near the carpenters’ shop 
with two or three peons and a chobdar, talk¬ 
ing with the European who is in charge of the 
carriage-bullocks. I paid him my respects 
with a bouquet and he returned my compli¬ 
ments. He looked very dejected. Afterwards 
ho walked to the Fort and I accompanied him. 
He went into M. Cornet’s comptoir , told him to 
settle the accounts quickly, then went to 

Potival s comptoir and said the same, and 
thence went to the Oouvernement. I remained 
at the sorting-godown. 

M. Guillard came there after talking with 
M. Leyrit and I told him that I could not bear 
the sepoys’ troubles any longer, that, according 
to his orders, I had paid them for two months 
but I could not pay anything hereafter. 
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‘ [About six words lost ] to pay for two months,’ 
M. Guillard replied, ‘ and tlie council ordered 
the same. You had better now write [a peti¬ 
tion] to the council and I will speak about it.’ 
Savariraya Pillai, Periyanna Mudali and Appu 
Mudali were present and I told Appu Mudali 
to present a petition about the affair of the 
sepoys. It was then eleven o’clock, so I came 
home. 

Panchu, M. Dubois’ Topass servant, came to 
me this evening in Muhammadan dress, and 
said that his master had sent him to ask mo 
about the sepoys’ pay. When I explained my 
position to him, he said that he had been told 
to ask me whether I would pay or not. I sent 
him away, desiring him to speak on my 
behalf. 

As the English horse appeared near 
Kattumettu and the Bound-hedge this morn¬ 
ing, our men at Ella Pillai’s Choultry fired, 
killing a horse and its rider, whereon the rest 
of the horse retreated. 

Tuesday, June 24 }—I went to the Fort this 
morning. 

It was the feast of St. John yesterday, when 
it is usual to fix a palmyra south of the Fort 
and build faggots round it, to which .the 
Governor, the Padre, councillors, soldiers, etc., 
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will march in order, the tambour beating, and 
when the Padre has read the Vedas, the 
Governor and he set fire to the faggots, and 
the soldiers who are drawn up, fire their guns 
thrice and three salutes of 21 guns each are 
fired by the Fort and the ships, if any, in the 
roads, followed by a display of fireworks, and, 
when the troops disperse, they go firing one gun 
after another. The day following the troops 
at the Fort are drawn up and the tambour 
beaten ; the Governor, councillors and others 
after hearing mass cry ‘ Vive le Roi , Long 
live the King ; ’ then three volleys are fired 
and afterwards three salutes of 21 guns 
each; all then return homo to eat and enjoy a 
feast. But this year there was no such thing, 
and M. Leyrit, after hearing mass at the Capu¬ 
chins’ church at seven o’clock, returned and 
shut himself up in his room. Usually three or 
four Europeans visit him, but to-day none did, 
and the place was as if uninhabited. There 
were only the soldiers at the gate and the Fort 
church remained closed. 

The sepoys’ man who came yesterday said 
that, if the sepoys’ pay for 15 days was not 
paid, they would sit dharna at my door. As 
they are all pale Avith parched mouths, I said, 
‘Well, there is the porcelain [ ]. I will do 

m y best. Come this evening.’ Appu Mudali 
came and shoAved me his petition about the 
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sepoys’ pay. As it was not proper, I pointed 
out to him certain details and came home 
at ten. 

Two thousand horse of the Mysore troops 
under Haidar Nayakkan’s brother-in-law 
with Mysore Yenkatanaranappa Ayyan reach¬ 
ed Yilliyanallur this evening. Our troops 
encamped at Perumbai hill, fearing that the 
English were coming, at eleven last night 
fired their guns and muskets but then kept 
quiet, learning that those who had come were 
our own people. Fortunately no one was 
wounded. M. Lally who was at the powder- 
factory went in the evening to M. [ ]’s 

house where he is halting, and stayed there till 
eleven, but then returned again to the powder- 
factory. 

Wednesday, June 2o. M. Pally and 100 
or 200 troopers visited Haidar Nayakkan 
at Yilliyanallur. Immediately the latter 
advanced to receive him and at the time of 
their visit, a salute of 21 guns was fired. After 
discussing certain matters, M. Lally inspected 
the 2,000 horse that had come and found 
them good. On their march, the Mysore troops 
plundered Tiruviti, Panruti, Tukkanampak- 
kam, etc. places, seizing cattle, women’s cloths 
and women, and committing other havoc. 
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I hear that a cow and calf sells in their camp 
for two rupees. Hearing that the English 
were getting provisions, the Mysore horse 
marched in tho afternoon to Kasuppalaiyam 
and Karupillai Choultry, and killed 10 or 15 of 
the 50 sepoys posted there, whereon the rest 
fled throwing away their guns; and when the 
Mysore troops were preparing to carry them off 
and were attacked by the English, in the skir¬ 
mish that followed, 43 horses and 17 muskets 
belonging to the English posted at Ivaruppa [.s/c] 
Pillai’s Choultry, were captured by the Mysore 
troops. 1 One Mysore trooper lost a hand, 
another had a shot lodged in his belly, a third 
was wounded in the thigh and tho back. 
These three were immediately carried off to 
the hospital to have their wounds dressed, so 
that they may soon recover. Our 300 Hussars 
who had gone, fearing that, if they helped the 
Mysore troops when the battle was going on, 
they would be disrespected, ran away hastily 
to Ella Pillai’s Choultry without turning back. 
Thereon the Mysore horse retreated slowly. 
Perceiving this, the English troops nevertheless 
did not venture to pursue the retreating army 
but marched aside while the Mysore troops 
marched into their camp. Tho Muhammadan 
commander of the Mysore troops formerly 




1 Cf. Orme, ii, G42. 
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called himself Mahatmalli Nayakkan but now 
Mahatmalli Khan. 1 His master’s name was 
formerly Haidar Nayakkan but now he calls 
himself Haidar ’All Khan, and so his brother- 
in-law has changed his name in the same 
manner. The bakhshi's name is Venkata 
Kao, the diwan’s Venkaji Pandit and the 
vakil’s Venkatanaranappa Ayyan. I hear 
thatM. Lally, M. Delarche, Father Noronha, 
the bishop Padre of Mylapore, MahatmaUi 
Khan from Mysore, bcikhsM Venkata Kao 
and vakil Venkatanaranappa Ayyan remained 
in M. Bartlielemy’s garden this evening 
owing to the troubles. 2 

I drove out this evening as far as Muttirai- 
palaiyam and returned home at seven by the 
road. 

Bullocks and sheep were seized this 
morning in the town besides carts and oxen 
to be sent to camp with powder, provisions, 
etc. I hear also that paddy found with the 
townspeople is being seized. 

Thursday , June 26 3 —When I went to the 
Fort this morning, M. Leyrit was in his room 
with doors closed. M. Boyelleau and M. Guil- 
lard then came and asked whether M. Lally 


> We should probably read Makdhftm ’Alt, the name of Haidar’s 
brother-in-law. 

* Th . e y were doubtless discussing terms. For the negotiations see 
Orme, ii, 637-638, Wilks, i, 263 —255 and Rice’s Mysore , i, 377-378 
3 1Oth Ani , Vikrama ,. 
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bad visited Haidar Nayakkan’s brother-in- 
law. I replied that he had visited the bakhsM 
yesterday and not the other. They continued, 
‘We hear that he visited him to-day. What 
are the terms of the agreement ? ’ I replied, 

‘ How can I know ? I hear that half of the 
country that may be seized now and Tva«a- 
drug, etc. country are to be given. Some other 
terms also have to be discussed.’ They then 
observed smilingly and derisively, ‘ See 
M. Tally’s wisdom ! He should have stayed 
in the Fort and sent for him to discuss the 
terms. A fine thing indeed to go to him 
instead ! ’ They then went home. 

Father Noronha, the Bishop of Mylapore, 
came in a carriage to see M. Leyrit and then 
went away. 

Afterwards the Nayinar and Anandan, 
M. Duplant’s writer, came and said that state¬ 
ments had been ordered to be given to 
M. Courtin about the tax to be collected and 
that a sum of 2,300 and odd rupees had 
been entered against mo and 50 rupees against 
Mutta Pillai. I replied that they might omit 
our dues but write out a, list of the sums due 
from others, and that we would pay our dues 
in sums of 100 or 200 rupees. They agreed 
and went away. It was then eleven o’clock. 

Father Noronha, the Bishop of Mylapore 
sent for the Nayinar and told him that 
23 
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M. Lally three days ago had ordered the 
release of the palankin-bearer of Venkata- 
naranappa Ayyan, the Mysore vakil, impri¬ 
soned on the suspicion of his being a spy, and 
that M. Gadeville knew this. Thereon the 
Nayinar released him and reported the matter 
to M. Courtin who blamed him for releasing 
the man without his orders and threatened to 
imprison him if he failed to bring and im¬ 
prison the man again. When the Nayinar 
reported this to me, I told him to inform the 
Padre who was talking with M. Leyrit. The 
Nayinar did so and the Padre also spoke to 
M. Loyrit who told the first that he might 
go. When M. Courtin sent for the Nayinar 
again, the latter sent word * that he would 
come after about an hour. This roused M. 
Courtin’s anger, and he, vowing that he would 
shut the other up in the dungeon, got into his 
palankin, and went to the East Gate of the Port 
to fetch the corporal; but as he was not to be 
found, M. Courtin waited there half an: hour. 
The Nayinar learning this, went to M. Leyrit 
and complained that M. Courtin was threaten¬ 
ing to shut him up in the dungeon. Thereon 
M. Leyrit gave a note to M. Courtin ; but by 
that time the latter had sent for the Nayinar. 
I hear that, when the Nayinar delivered the 
note to M. Courtin, the latter took it to 
M. Leyrit and they talked loudly together. 
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Afterwards M. Courtin sent for the 
Choultry-writers, so Siyala Pillai, the monigar, 
went. M. Courtin asked him why he had not 
reported the palankin-bearer’s release to him 
and then ordered his imprisonment. He was 
led to prison accordingly. 

But [M. Courtin] again sent for him 1 and 
said, ‘ I shall attend the Choultry [torn] and 
then I will speak about everything.’ So 
saying he dismissed him. 

I saw M. Boyolleau, M. Guillard and 
M. Dulaurens in the Fort but no other Euro¬ 
peans. The Bishop Padre who came in a 
carriage, after speaking with M. Leyrit went 
away. I came homo at eleven. 

M. Lally went to Villiyanallur this evening 
to discuss terms with Haidar Nayakkan’s 
brother-in-law who has come from Mysore, 
and gave him cloths and other presents with 
a salute of 21 guns which was repeated when 
he loft the fort. Afterwards M. Lally went 
to M. Barthelomy’s garden. This is the news 
I have heard. 1 shall learn and write the 
terms of peace. 

I hear that, as the Nayinar was summoned 
and told to keep bazaars for the army, lie sent 
for the bazaar-people and told them to open 
bazaars accordingly. 


1 i.e., Siyala Pillai. 


1 
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When M. Guillard was talking with me at 
the Fort, he reminded me of his desire to find 
a physician to treat his eyes. I replied, 
‘ There is a clever one at Porto Novo, but I do 
not know whither ho has gone owing to the 
troubles. I have already sent a man to him 
and as soon as he comes, I will send him.’ 


I have already written that terms of peace 
have been discussed between Makdhum ’All 
Khan (Haidar Nayakkan’s brother-in-law) 
and M. Lally, who has been unable to visit the 
other as he was unwell. A salute of 21 gnus 
was ordered to be fired on his entering the 
Fort and the same number on his departure, 
and the salutes were fired accordingly. 
M. Lally then returned after inspecting this 
and the Fort for some time. 

Friday , Jane 27 }—After I wont to the Fort 
this morning, M. Guillard also came. After 
some conversation I said, ‘ T have told 
M. Leyrit a dozen times already that, on 
account of the levy of taxes in the town and 
the seizure of the paddy stored here for food, 
people have been driven away and that the 
town will bo ruined. He agreed with me. 
M. Cfurtin also admits it ; and when I have 
mentioned it in your presence two or three 
times, you said I was right. I said all this 
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because, ever since M. Lenoir’s time, it has 
been the duty of the Company’s courtier to 
attend to the business of the government, and 
give no room for complaint. I have only done 
my duty. Can I then be blamed ? I only 
spoke thus because I thought that if the town 
were ruined, you would all have to sail away 
to Europe. Now men of any rank may enter 
the Fort on horseback accompanied with their 
roundels. But, when M. Lenoir and M. Dulau- 
rens were managing affairs, a sous-marchand , 
rode into the Fort. Seeing this from the 
sorting-godown, M. Dulaurons called him, 
gave him many stripes with his cane, and 
then, calling the corporal of the guard, had 
tho dog shut up in the dungeon ; and M. 
Lenoir decided in writing that no one, be he 
councillor or sous-marchand should ride into 
the Fort or use a Company’s horse without 
his leave, that tho councillors entering in 
palankins should descend at the sorting- 
godown, and that none but the Governor 
should get down from his palankin at tho 
Gouvernement. But in spite of this, have you 
not seen a scavenger and a Pariah boy, tho 
former with the necessary-pot scarcely taken 
from his head, ride on two horses up to the 
Gouvernement , where they got down and went 
in ? And no one questioned it.’ When I spoke 
thus, he smiled and said that it was true. 






M. Boyelleau then came, and he too talked 
about this. I then said, ‘ The town will never 
improve unless you enquire into its affairs. 
If not, it will go to ruin and you will have to 
sail away. There is no alternative. In M. 
Lenoir’s time, when grain could not be had in 
the town, and you were a writer under M. 
Court oil 1 at Yanam, were not letters written 
to that place to get grain and nourish the 
town ? Former Governors earned the glory of 
making the town, but now you are earning 
the infamy of ruining it.’ We talked thus for 
about an hour and a half. 

Afterwards the Cliettis presented a petition 
to M. Leyrit complaining that, in Adimulam’s 
affair, An da Chetti had been unjustly impri¬ 
soned at the Choultry and beaten by M. 
Courtin. M. Leyrit read the petition and said 
that he would enquire into it. M. Courtin 
not having returned from the Choultry-court, 
although it was twelve, M. Leyrit dismissed 
the Chettis, tolling them that M. Courtin 
should bo asked about their business. I then 
came home. 

I heard that M. Lally and Mysore Mak- 
dhum ’Ali Khan had come to terms and that 
a council would consider them to-morrow. 


1 Guillard began his career in India by serving as a private writer 
under Courton, chief of Masulipatam and Yanam. He was admitted 
to the Company’s service by Lenoir. Cf. vol. iv, p. 285, n-2, supra 
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I also heard that 500 Mysore horse, 500 
foot, 2 guns, the master-gunner and Alagappa 
Mudali (Ramalinga Pillai’s man) were going 
to occupy certain country. I shall learn the 
terms of agreement with the Mysoreans and 
write them. 

A 

I told M. Lenoir about Anda Chetti’s affair, 
that though it was the Tamil custom to settle 
their caste disputes among themselves, M. 
Courtin had confined, bound and beaten Ancla 
Clietti at the Choultry, and seeing that he had 
not committed theft, I could not imagine 
why he had behaved so unjustly. M. Lenoir 
promised to speak to M. Leyrit about it. 

Saturday , June 28 }—When I went to the 
Port this morning, Appu Mudali and Kan- 
dappa Mudali showed me their petition about 
the sepoys’ affair and proposed as they had 
not been asked by M. Duplant about the 
tax, to withdraw it. I told them to do so and 
Write another with details. 

No Europeans had then come. But M. 
Courtin was summoned at half-past ten to bo 
questioned about the Soliya 2 Chettis’ petition 
to M. Leyrit regarding Adimulam Chetti’s and 
Anda Chetti’s affairs. When M. Courtin came, 
H. Leyrit gave him the petition which he 
began to read. As it was then eleven o’clock, 
a nd I had not been sent for, I came home. 

1 18th Ani, Viler ama. 


2 Cf. Thurston, Castes and Tribes , s.v. 
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Afterwards the Chettis came to me and 
said that, when M. Courtin was going home at 
noon after having read the petition, he asked 
where were the Chettis who had presented it, 
but on Jearning that they had gone away, he 
had departed shame-facedlv, after which they 
had waited till two o’clock and stood before 
M. Leyrit when he was going to dine but, as 
he had not noticed them, they had come away. 
I do not know what will happen when the 
Chettis visit him to-morrow. 

I hear that the commandant of the Mysore 
troops with his troopers left Yilliyanallur last 
night at midnight, leaving the Mysore vakil 
Yenkatanaranappa Ay van and Yenkaji Pandit, 
because the terms of his agreement have not 
been carried out. 1 M. Lally ordered 21 guns 
to be fired twice this evening at the Yilliya¬ 
nallur fort, for fear that the English should 
make a night attack on hearing that the 
Mysore troops had departed without coming 
to an agreement. M. Leyrit did not agree 
with M. Lally about the terms he had offered 
to the Mysore people, and whon ho was asked 
to approve the terms, ho replied that M. Lally 
must do as bo thought best. The latter 
therefore said that ho would do as he pleased, 
and I hoar that this has caused more ill-feeling 
between them. 


1 Cf. Orme, ii, G42-G43. 
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I hear that all to-day the Nayinar has been 
busy sending for the shroffs and the bazaar- 
people who deal in punugn ,. [or] zcivcid 1 and 
other perfumes, 2 and telling them to open 
shops in the Mysore camp. 

At noon M. Lally sent two German troopers 
to fetch the Mysore vakils Vcnkatanaranappa 
Ayyan and Venkaji Pandit. They were 
brought to M. Lally at M. Barthelemy’s gar¬ 
den, M. Dclarche, the bishop Padre Noronha, 
Baza Sahib, Bamalinga Pillai and Ayyan 
Sastri being also present. M. Delarche and 
the bishop Padre asked tho Mysore vakils 
why the troops had gone. They replied that 
they know nothing about it nor had they been 
informed of it. They were answered that it 
could not have been done without their know¬ 
ledge and again asked the reason. The vakils 
replied, ‘ Although they had been here four 
days, you did not sign tho terms or give the 
council’s decision.’ 3 M. Dclarclic interpreted 
this to M. Lally who in great anger ordered tho 
vakils to bo shut up in the dungeon, but then 


1 The first is the Tamil, the second the Persian word for civet. 

2 Much used by Muhammadans. 

3 Lally had promised two lakhs of rupees at the end of two 
Bionths’ service aud thereafter a lakh a month ; and “ Dans le ca.s que 

de Lally ne puisse pas fournir k cet engagement, le Conseil 
Sup^rieur se rendra caution de cette sorame*” (Article 2 of the 
Treaty.) 
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wrote a letter to the commandant at Tyaga- 
drug ordering him to deliver it to them, 1 2 and 
told M. Leyrit to despatch to the Mysore 
people the council’s decision about the agree¬ 
ment. A council was held at seven o’clock 
to-night and broke up at nine, but I do not 
know its decision. 3 I hear that the bishop 
Padre Noronlia secretly assisted the Mysore 
people in this business and that M. Lally 
obtained a writing about the treaty under 
the hands of the Mysore vakils, Venkata- 
naranappa Ayyan and Venkaji Pandit. 

Sunday , June 29 ?—When I went to the Port 
this morning, M. Leyrit was in his room with 
closed doors. First M. Dubois and then M. 
Courtin talked with M. Leyrit and went away. 
None else came and I heard nothing import¬ 
ant. I returned home at eleven. 

Guns were fired at five this morning and 
one shot fell on a house in the Uppattu street, 
breaking the flat tiles, but injuring nobody. 

M. Lally who was at M. Barthelemy’s 
garden returned this morning with his goods, 
etc., to M. Cornet’s house where he has been 
living. The Europeans who were at Perumbai 


1 i.e., to the Mysoreans. 

2 The treaty with the Council’s resolution of this date is printed 
ap. Leyrit’s Memo ire, p. 463. 

0 10 th Ani, Vilcrama, 
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have reached Olukarai, Ella Pillai’s Choultry 
and the Bound*hedge. 

The terms of agreement concluded between 
the Mysore people and M. [Lally ?] on the 17th 1 
are as follows :— 

The Mysore troops are to assist the French 
in all affairs, obtain Arcot for them and defeat 
the English ; in return, they are to receive 
Tyagadrug, Tiruvannamalai, the Elavasanur 
and Sankarapuram countries and Valikonda- 
puram [ ] as 

jaghir, with two lakhs of rupees 2 3 a month 
for pay after two months, and half the 
country that may be conquered hereafter 
exclusive of the Valudavur, Villiyanallur and 
Babur countries ; the French arc to help the 
Mysoreans in the capture of the Madura and 
Tinnevclly countries, after which the latter 
are to restore half the country which they 
shall have received in these parts, and help 
the French to capture Trichinopoly fort and 
besides are to supply 4,000 oxen :! immediately. ‘ 
When the Mysoreans desired that Tyagadrug 
should first bo given, M. Lally replied that he 
would do so as soon as ho had received the 
4,000 cattle, whereon the others set out at 


1 i.e., June 27. 

2 Twice the actual rate promised. 

3 The actual number stipulated was 400 draft oxen and 2,000 for 
food. 
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midnight thinking that no affair could prosper 
where so much distrust was shown. 

When the Nayinar ordered the shroffs to 
open bazaars in camp, they went to M. Leyrit 
and told him that they could not do so, adding 
that whenever they had been told in M. 
Dupleix’ time to keep bazaars in camp, they 
bad consulted the Pillai Avargal who had 
gone to the dorcii and got them a loan of 
1,000 rupees from the Company, with which 
they had managed their shops in camp and 
that, if the dorais would be pleased to do so 
now, they would open shops. I hear that 
M. Leyrit on this told the shroffs to go to 
M. Dubois with the Nayinar and inform him 
of their desire. 

M. Courtin had imprisoned Ramachandra 
Rao’s sister’s son for debts incurred by his 
elder brother because in M. Barthelemy’s time 
it had been decided that there should be no 
partition between them. As to-day was his 
father’s anniversary, and as he was Bapu 
Rao’s son by his first wife, he applied to 
be released to-day, promising to return 
to-morro^v when the ceremony had been per¬ 
formed. But this was refused. Ramachandra 
Rao then made the same request, but the same 
reply was given to him also. They 1 then 

1 Sic. Either Ramachandra Rao alone, or the imprisonment 
amounted to no more than being confined to the town—I think the 
latter. 
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went and complained to M. Leyrit of the 
hindrance thus caused to Brahmans. M. 
Leyrit wrote a note to M. Courtin ordering the 
man’s release but M. Courtin wrote replying 
that he could not do so. M. Leyrit then 
answered, ‘ The matter has already been 
settled in M. Barthelemy’s and M. Guillard’s 
time ; you havo unjustly imprisoned five or 
six persons who have complained to mo about 
it; I shall enquire into that and the present 
case, and if the man be released now, well and 
erood, else he will go out.’ 1 M. Courtin on 
receiving this reply by Ramachandra Rao, 
gave him three or four blows with his cane 
and refused to release the man, adding inso¬ 
lently that ho had boon appointed by M. Lally 
and not by M. Leyrit, and that he was as good 
as M. Leyrit. However, on the mediation of 
M. Porclicr and his wife, who were present, 
the man was released on condition of return¬ 
ing at five o’clock. But Ramachandra Rao 
reported this to M. Leyrit, showing him his 
bruises and repeating to him the insolent 
words used. I hear that M. Leyrit answered 
that it was as though ho himself had been 
struck, and not the man who had actually 
received the blows, and dismissed him telling 
him that ho would enquire into the matter. 


1 1 think, go out of the town in order to perform the ceremony. 
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Monday , June 30 }—The Yilliyanallur fort 
guns were firing this morning because the 
Mysore troopers had withdrawn, our people 
who were at the Perumbai hills had retired 
within the Bounds, and the English horse at 
Yaludavur advanced to Yilliyanallur, Arum- 
patai Pillai’s Choultry, the Bound-hedge and 
my garden outside. Our people who were 
outside at Olukarai escaped into the Bounds. 
Seven or eight guns wore fired at Ella Pillai’s 
Choultry and our people are thus earning 
much glory. 

When I went to the Fort this morning, 

o 7 

M. Boyelleau, M. Lenoir, and M. La Grenee 
came. They spoke of the retirement of the 
Mysore horse, the negotiations between them 
and us, their departure, our people’s 
retreat from the Perumbai hills to the 
Bounds, the course of events in the town, 
and the wretched state to which it has been 
reduced. I said, ‘ The town has fallen 
into poverty. The Company has seized the 
paddy stored by people for their maintenance 
and collected such taxes from them that the 
town will go to ruin.’ M. Boyelleau and 
M. Lenoir replied, ‘ The Tamils arc like dogs, 
for we can make enquiries only when some 
one complains to us. The Governor never 


3 20th Ani, Viler ama. 
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troubles to enquire and does no more than a 
wall. The Tamils are under the complete 
eontrol of others, and point out such and such 
a man as having [? paddy] in his house, thus 
betraying their fellows. What can we do if 
people merely sit at home? We can only 
speak for them if some 20 or 30 will come 
together and complain to us.’ I continued, 

‘ Formerly in M. Lenoir’s time, when people 
suffered much for want of grain, he sum¬ 
moned the merchants, advanced money to 
them and made them got 1,000 or 2,000 garso 
of grain from Yanam, Masulipatam, Ganjam, 
Bimlipatam and other places in the north, 
stipulating at the same time that the- 
Company should bear all losses while gain, 
if any, went to the merchants and that the 
Company would be responsible for unforeseen 
events occurring either from an act of State 
or from the act of God, and all duties were 
taken off. Thus he protected the people. He 
thus not only tilled the town with grain but 
supplied the Nawabs of Arcot, Cuddapah, otc., 
with 1,000 or 2,000 bullock-loads of rice. In 
M. Beauvoilier’s time a tax of 4,000 pagodas 
per annum had been established for the 
construction of the surrounding walls. But 
one day when M. Lenoir drove out, women 
came weeping in a body before him, so he 
returned, called Kanakaraya Mudali, and 
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asked him why the women bad done this. He 
replied, “ M. Beauvoilier imposed a tax of 4,000 
pagodas a year on the people to build tbe 
surrounding walls and it is being paid. I 
think tbe complaint must be about that.” 
M. Lenoir said, “ How can people prosper if 
they are made to pay such a tax and bow will 
tbe town flourish ? You bad better come 
to-morrow morning and I will settle the 
matter.” Accordingly tbe council which was 
held the next morning, decided that tbe wall- 
tax and the farm of tbe shroffs’ shops should 
be reduced by a thousand a year. Tbe 
council’s records of 1725 contain the signatures 
of all. 1 Thus be governed so as to make tbe 
town prosperous; and if you would bestow 
your attention as be did, tbe town still would 
thrive, but otherwise it will go to ruin 
and then you will have to return to Europe. 
You know the state of affairs as well as 
M. Boyolleau.’ Thus wo talked of this and 
other affairs. As the clock struck eleven, 
I came home. I have not heard anything 
important. 


♦ 


1 The wall-tax was imposed in 1724 and realized only 900 pagodas 
a year. In 1728 at the request of the merchants it was suppressed 
but the customs were raised one per ce?it. on imports and one-third 
per cent, on exports (Deliberations du Cornell Supdrieur, 27 July 
1728, voJ. ii, p. 189). The Shroffs 1 or Exchange Farm was suppressed 
on 2 September following (op. clt., p. 193). 
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I hear that a harkara has brought a letter 
to M. Lally saying that M. Mariaur 1 the 
commandant of Gingee who was encamped 
near Tyagadrug, attacked Krishna Kao 2 and 
took him prisoner, and that the harkara has 
been given a present of two rupees. 

I paid M. Duplant this morning 200 
Pondichery crescent pagodas or 725 rupees 
at the current rate on account of the 10,000 
rupees of my assessment, and obtained a 
receipt for the amount. 

M. Lally’s European guards brought in the 
Mysore vakils, Venkatanaranappa Ayyan and 
Venkaji Pandit, from Yilliyanallur and the 
latter are lodged in the Brahman street. 

When M. Leyrit went at ten o’clock this 
morning to visit M. Lally who came in yester¬ 
day evening, he found some hundred officers 
and Europeans present with M. Lally in his 
lodgings upstairs. M. Leyrit had scarcely 
reached the top of the stairs when M. Lally 
came to him and said, ‘ There is no need for 
you or the councillors to visit me or cross my 
threshold. I do not need your help nor you 
and the councillors mine.’ As M. Lally spoke 
thus in the presence of so many Europeans, 
M. Leyrit returned immediately to the Fort 
in his palankin with his head sunk on his 


1 Cf. p. 94, n. supra. 
25 


2 He had been killedar of Tyagadrug. 
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shoulders and never even looking back. Such 
words convey the greatest insult among them . 1 
[It was as if] the councillors and even the 
Governor had been chased, whip in hand, 
beaten and even shut up in the dungeon. 
[■Passage torn ] as if devoid of honour, and no 
worse insult can he offered them. 


1 i.e among Europeans. 
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Tuesday, July 1 }—I went to the Fort this 
morning. M. Boyelloau and. M. La Grenee 
talked with me in the hall while M. Moracin 
was talking with M. Leyrit. After some con¬ 
versation, M. Guillard came up and said, 
‘ When M. Leyrit went to M. Lally yesterday, 
officers and Europeans, about 100"in all, were 
upstairs with him. Scarcely had M. Leyrit 
reached the top of the stair-case when out 
M. Lally came and said angrily, “You and 
your councillors need not visit me or cross my 
threshold. You do not need my help nor I 
yours. Be off.” Thereon M. Leyrit went 
away.’ When one or two councillors asked 
M. Leyrit why he did not visit M. Lally, ho 
replied that, as he had learnt that M. Lally 
used violent language when in liquor, he 
thought that, if ho went to him then, he might 
speak improperly, and that therefore he should 
not go. M. Boyelleau and M. La Grenee said 
that although M. Leyrit had not told them 
What had passed, yet they had heard all about 
it as the conversation had taken place before 
several persons, and added, ‘ When M. Lally 
spoke thus, any one in the Governor’s place 
should have summoned all the councillors 
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and resolved in council to receive no more 
applications for money, to have nothing 
more to do with business, but to leave every¬ 
thing to him, while they minded their own 
affairs. Such a resolution should have been 
signed by all and sent to M. Lally. But as 
the Governor is a fool, he does nothing. God 
is returning on M. Leyrit a thousand times 
the humiliation that he has laid upon others. 
The town was a real town because former 
Governors respected persons of our position 
and the people, and the Governors themselves 
earned glory thereby. But now the town has 
fallen owing to M. Leyrit’s conduct and men 
of wealth have nothing left them but the 
beggar’s bowl.’ M. Guillard and M. La Grenee 
agreed, but M. Boyelleau took no part, neither 
agreeing nor dissenting. The three then went 
into M. La Grenee’s room to talk, but I do not 
know what about. I then came home. 


During the period of Pisces yesterday 
Yenus rose and Mercury declined ; then as 
Saturn aspected the house, Yenus declined and 
the influence of Mercury was re-established. 
This was ^hy M. Leyrit, the European at the 
head of the Company’s affairs, and the coun¬ 
cillors were dishonoured by M. Lally. The 
day before yesterday M. Leyrit was dis¬ 
honoured by M. Courtin in the affair of Rama- 
chandra Rao, and Ramachandra Ayyan was 
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beaten by M. Courtin, as the lord of the house 
occupied the Brahman sign. By the influence 
of my sign, I grew angry with Ayyaswami 
and there was expenditure. As Mercury re¬ 
covered power, Bamalinga Pillai and M. Lally 
prospered and the former received a panvana 
from the latter for the countries conquered 
by him besides leave to do certain matters as 
he pleased. Thus Ramalinga Pillai rejoiced. 
Sonachalam (Vinayaka Pillai’s elder brother’s 
son) rejoiced that the tambour was beaten and 
that he had secured assistance. Although he 
has received no money for the last two months’ 
expenses, yet he rejoiced because M. Lenoir 
promised him some parchment money. Thus 
men were affected by the decline of Mercury, 
and, as the sign rose and fell, the predicted 
results followed. The same will be the case 
with the Sun in this sign. From to-day the 
Sun rises in Aries and the result remains to be 
seen. 

A 

Anda Chetti, who has been in custody in 
connection with Adimulam’s affair, was 
brought up this morning. He had been 
ordered to pay 250 pagodas in three instal¬ 
ments within the month of Tai 1 and released 
on giving a bond and a surety ; but was later 
taken into custody again. To-day his affair 
has been settled formally. 


1 J anuary-F ebruary. 
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I hear that M. Lally, who has been in town, 
left this evening for Olukarai to stay at the 
church built there by Kanakaraya Mudali. 

Wednesday, July 2. 1 —1 went to the Fort at 
nine o’clock this morning. M. Guillard and 
M. Boyelleau who came later talked with 
M. Leyrit from nine o’clock to eleven. When 
I asked them what had passed, they said, 

‘ M. Leyrit spoke of his difficulties of yesterday, 
and other matters. A council will meet to¬ 
morrow but wo do not know how matters will 
be settled. M. Leyrit called the European in 
charge of casks 2 who has purchased the bazaar- 
garden by the Nilliyanallur Gate and told him 
to put up a pandal there, as ho means to go 
there to-morrow or the day after.’ M. Dubois 
then came and they talked about their difficul¬ 
ties. No one else came to the Fort, so at eleven 
I came home. 

According to the Governor’s orders regard¬ 
ing the pay of 50 sepoys serving on the walls, 
and who were sitting dhavna at the gate and 
raising an outcry to prevent people from going 
to and fro, I pacified and sent them away. 

I hear that to-day our troopers seized the 
cattle belonging to the ryots of Ariyankuppam, 
Singakkoyil and Murungampakkam. There 
is no other important nows. I also hear that 


1 22nd Ani , Vikrama. 


2 See toI. xi. p. 211, n. tupra. 
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M. Panon 1 2 has received 90 cows and bulls and 
213 buffaloes. 

Thursday , July 3 }—I went to the Fort this 
morning. M. Guillard, M. Boyelleau and M. 
La Grenee were talking with M. Leyrit from 
nine o’clock to eleven, and then departed. No 
one else went to the Fort. I came borne at 
eleven. 

M. Lally, after partaking of a- feast at the 
bouse of Father Noronba of Mylapore, went 
home in Ramalinga Pillai’s palankin as bis 
own was not available. 

M. Dubois [? said that] the Mysoreans and 
our people bad not come to an agreement about 
the 4,000 cattle, 3 but I bear to-day that Rama¬ 
linga Pillai undertook in writing to supply 
them with the cattle and got M. Rally’s letter 
through the Bishop Padre to the commandant 
about giving Tyagadrug to the Mysoreans. 

Ramalinga Pillai bad formerly spoken to 
M. Lally about the liquor contract, the tobacco 
godown and the Muttirai Choultry in the' 
town and about the Bound-villages and the 

1 He was a younger brother of the Company’s servant mentioned 
in vol. iv, 218, n. 2 supra. A little later, on 18 August, he with three 
others was entrusted with the duty of collecting provisions by the 
Assemble Nationale at Lally’s request (Leyrit’s Memoire, p. 507) ; 
but in the following month, he was arrested and fined for selling rice 
out of a godown under his charge. (Lally’s Mtmoire, p. 189.) 

2 23rd Ani , Vikrama. 

3 The Mysoreans would naturally feel much difficulty over this 
point in the agreement; but Haidar ’All whose brother-in-law was in 
command, would as a Muhammadan feel no scruples. 
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VilliyanaUur, Yaludavur and Bahur countries. 
I hear that Ramalinga Plllai and M. Dubois 
spoke to M. Lally about these and got his 
orders. 

M. Panon, Ramalinga Pillai and Savari- 
muttu, the Choultry monigar, made a list of 
the cattle seized yesterday in Ariyankuppam, 
Murungampakkam, etc. places and then 
released them. 

One of their Europe ships has reached 
Tranquebar after putting into the Cap de 
Bonne Esperance for water with news that 
another ship with the Governor of Tranque¬ 
bar on board had put in there for water, pro¬ 
visions, goods, etc. The first ship’s captain, it 
is said, reported to the Governor of Tranque¬ 
bar that French letters wore on the way and 
the Governor has informed M. Lally and M. 
Leyrit. M. Leyrit told the news to M. Guillard 
and M. Boyelleau, and the latter told me that 
a Europe ship which had reached Tranquebar 
had brought news of the arrival of a ship at 
the Cap de Bonne Esperance with the Governor 
of Tranquebar and some Europe letters for the 
French. When I asked them about the French 
war, they replied that they had heard noth- 
ing about it, and that M. Leyrit said that that 
was all the news he had received. 

At seven o’clock to-night I heard the fol¬ 
lowing news When a ship belonging to the 
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French squadron appeared yesterday off the 
Cuddalore roads, she was chased by an English 
ship, so our captain put out to sea ; this news 
was brought to M. Lally by a prisoner officer 
who with 24 others on parole had sailed in a 
Balasore sloop which the English had seized, 
declaring that they had only agreed to the 
departure of four. The squadron will arrive 
in seven or eight days, thus confirming the 
prediction according to the Shcistras that ships 
will arrive after the 28th Ani. 1 

As our people are raising batteries at the 
Tavalakuppam choultry by Alisapakkam to 
the south and as the English troops have 
marched upon Tyagadrug, no English troopers 
have boon soon southwards for the last four 
or five days ; so the Kaikkolars and others of 
Tiruviti, Panruti and Bahur have been going 
to and fro without fear. Yelan [ ] 

and Kaikkolars from those places reported 
this news to me. 

I hear that 84 officers on parole have loft 
for Madras—60 by land and 24 by sea. 

I also hear that the English have brought 
to Perumukkal the eleven great guns which 
were with the Yaludavur army. 

I hoar this evening that V enkatanaranappa 
Ayvan, the Mysore vakil, Yenkaji Pandit and 
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Krishnappa were taken to M. Leyrit by tbe 
Bishop Father Noronha of Mylapore, and, 
after giving nazars of 11 pagodas, 5 rupees and 
5 rupees respectively, they desired the agree¬ 
ment concluded between the Mysoreans and 
the French to be signed by the council as well, 
and that, on M. Leyrit’s agreeing, they depart¬ 
ed after talking till seven o’clock. 

Friday , July 4 ?—When I went to the Fort 
at eight o’clock this morning, not a single 
European was there. When I enquired what 
M. Leyrit was doing, I was told that his door 
was closed. As it was then striking ton, I 
thought of returning home. But M. Guillard 
arrived at half-past ten, and went into 
M. Leyrit’s for a while. I do not know if ho 
talked with M. Leyrit at all. There always 
used to bo some one in the council-hall, in the 
comptoir , and in M. Cornet’s comptoir ; but to- 
dav nobody was there. I came home at eleven. 

At eleven o’clock boats from the English 
ships approached the shore, but our ships and 
the batteries raised where the shore has been 
cleared, fired two or three cannon shot, where¬ 
on the captain of the bo?its put out to sea. I 
have heard no other important news. 

Saturday , July 5 2 —I went to the Fort at 
eight o’clock this morning, but I had no speech 
with M. Leyrit. M. Moracin and ’All Khan’s 
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sepoys were with him till eleven o’clock about 
pay, and then went away. M. Guillard came 
to me after talking with M. Leyrit, and, when 
I asked him the news, he replied, ‘ As this 
place is hot and close, M. Leyrit will spend 
the mornings in the Fort hut the afternoons at 
the garden belonging to the European in 
charge of casks and situated by the Yilliya- 
nallur Gate. He will go there to-day.’ I asked 
him if the heat was greater now than it had 
been those five or six years since he came. 
M. Guillard replied, ‘ That’s what he says, but 
I do not know what makes him say so.’ After 
talking about several matters, I came home. 
There is no other important news. 

Chinna Mudali, Savariraya Pillai, Nayina- 
thai (Kandappa Mudali’s younger brother), 
Guntur Rangappa Chetti, Appu Mudali, 
Periyanna Mudali, etc.,—eight out of the nino 
persons concerned including myself—went 
to M. Dubois and presented petitions to him 
about their having to find the pay of 50 sepoys 
each. M. Dubois replied, ‘ Indeed, it was not 
just that you should have been required to 
pay, but the sepoys must be provided for until 
the arrival of the ships. Can you mention 
other names ? ’ They replied that they could 
say nothing, but ho had a list, whereon 
M. Dubois said that ho would speak to them 
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again after consulting M. Leyrit and M. 
C our tin. They reported this to me. 

Sunday , July 6 }—Although I did not go to 
the Fort this morning, I heard the following 
news :—M. Dubois sent for M. Courtin at 
eleven o’clock and the latter wont accordingly. 
As it was said yesterday that Ramalinga 
Pillai had agreed to settle Mannappa Mudali’s 
affair for 400 rupees, they asked if I had come. 
On being told that I had not, they sent for 
the Nayinar, but the latter sent word that he 
could not come for he had taken a purgative. 
Then dubask Ella Pillai, who was there, sent 
for Mannappa Mudali’s boy, questioned him 
in the presence of Sonackalam (Parasurama 
Pillai’s son) and had the affair settled for 
600 rupees. Three Muchiyars’ affairs were 
settled for 1,500 rupees, 500 rupees each ; the 
affair of Saravanan, who serves the dancing- 
girls attached to the Chotti’s temple, was 
settled for 100 rupees, and that of Kulandai 
(M. Dolarcho’s dubask) for 400 rupees. Barber 
Venkatackalam was then sent for and ques¬ 
tioned, but he replied that he could not pay 
anything, so ho was ordered to be imprisoned 
in the Europeans’ dungeon. But on nearing, 
it, Venkatachalam said that be would pay 
50 rupees. Ho was asked why ho first 
refused and then said he could pay 50 rupees, 
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and then was ordered to 'be taken to the dun¬ 
geon if he would not pay 100 rupees. As 
it was then striking twelve, they went home 
ordering S6nach.ala.rn to bo brought at five 
o’clock. [Five lines lost.} Poriyambala Chetti 
[ ] 100 rupees and barber Ycnkata- 

clialam 200 rupees. I hear that affairs have 
been settled thus. They said that Cliinna 
Kachiyappa Chetti, the cloth merchant, 
Yaidyanatlia Chetti and Muttu Chetti might 
be released, when the ncittdrs had been asked 
about them, if they proved to have nothing. I 
hear that, as Mannappa Mudali, Kumarappa 
Mudali and Muttavya Mudali are brothers, it 
has boon said that their affair cannot bo settled 
for 600 rupees but that 3,000 rupees must be 
collected from them, so they have been sent 
for again. This is what has happened to-day. 
It remains to be seen what will happen to¬ 
morrow. 

Monday , July 7. 1 —I did not go to the Port 
this morning and not a single European was 
there either, nor were the merchants sent for 
and questioned. I did not hoar any other 
nows. 

I hoar that the tax-people went away after 
waiting a long time. [Five lines lost.} No 
news has yet been announced, but I shall write 
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any that I learn. As the English are on 
the roads in force, we are weak, and as no 
agreement has been concluded, they’ may not 
come, and from the appearance of the troopers 
who have brought letters, I think that they 
may not come. 

Tuesday,.July 8 2 —When I went to the Fort 
this morning, not a single European was there, 
so I went to the custom-house. As money is 
due from M. Le Beaume in M. Melon’s business, 
and as M. Le Beaume is ill, I wanted to see and 
have a talk with him. But I did not see him 
either at the Beach or at his house ; and I 
saw only Bamachandra B&o, with whom I 
talked about miscellaneous matters. [ JChetti 
came and said that M. Dubois and Bamalinga 
Pillai had gone to M. Lally’s house, and added, 
‘About the sepoys ’ pay which is being provided 
by nine persons, 1 conferred with Bamalinga 
Pillai at M. Panon’s house, and lie said that ho 
would tell M. Dubois to distribute it amonjj 
30 persons instead of nine as at present.’— 
‘ That’s good,’ I replied; ‘ 900 pagodas have been 
paid monthly by nine persons for 450 sepoys. 
Will it not be much easier if 30 persons are 
now procured for this purpose, so that each 
may only have to pay 30 pagodas ? ’ Bama- 
chandra Bao then said, ‘ I was ordered to 


1 i.c., the Mysoreans. 
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prepare a statement about the customs and 
tho arrears due at the Beach and have done 
accordingly. You owe something on this 
account.’ I answered, ‘ What duty have I to 

pay ? I have always paid it on tho spot.’_ 

‘ True,’ he continued, ‘ but you owe customs on 
account of the Karikal paddy affair and red¬ 
wood.’—‘ How ? ’ I answered. ‘ When you 
asked me for duty, I told M. Dupleix that 
paddy was sent for from Karikal as it could 
not be had here, and that it should bo exempted 
from duty just as the paddy from tho out- 
villages is. When I explained tho position 
thus about paddy and red-wood, M. Dupleix 
sent for you and told you that there should be 
no duty on paddy and red-wood. When this 
is so, how can you write thus?’—‘You are 
right,’ ho replied ; ‘ but the sum by negligence 
was not struck oh, and, as it still stands in the 
accounts, I included it in my statement for 
M. Lo Boaumo but I will tell him to strike 
tho item off tho accounts.’ 

M. Court-in, M. Panon and M. Noual who 
came at half-past eleven about the business at 
the Choultry-court, went to M. Lally. When I 
asked the man who followed them why they 
had gone away so abruptly, ho said, ‘ In Audit 

Chetti’s dispute, Kuppi Chetti explained 
matters to M. Lally by moans of the Bishop 
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Padre Lorenco 1 I hear that M. Lally wrote a 
note to M. Courtin yesterday saying, “ I have 
only just learnt how well you enquire into 
matters and how intelligent you are ! You 
need not enquire into Anda Chetti’s affair ; 
I will do so myself.” On their coming to the 
Choultry to-day, they sent for Anda Chetti 
and asked if he had a father, mother, or any 
brothers. He replied that his parents were 
alive and that he had two brothers. After 
noting this on paper, they asked how much 
he was worth. Ho said, 450 pagodas. This 
was also noted and they are now going to 
M. Lally.’ Anda Chetti has not been questioned 
further about his case. 

As 100 or 150 English troopers were seen in 
and about Kattumettu, the French soldiers at 
Olukarai fired seven or eight guns, whereon the 
English troopers retreated. I watched this 
from my garden outside whither I had gone 
for a drive. My gardeners reported to me 
that English troopers had passed by my garden 
coming from Papayya Pillai’s and Kumara 
Pillai’s gardens. This is all the news. 

Provisions are being sold to-day at the 
following rates :— 

Rice ... ... 1 5 or If measures a fanam ; 

Dholl... ... 1 i measures a fanam ; 


1 Apparently a slip for Noronha, unless it should run, ‘ the Bishop 
Padre’s man Lorein^o,* 
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Pulse... 

If measures a fanam ; 

Green gram ... 

U do. 

Ragi ... 

If do. 

Black gram ... 

If do. 

Gingelly oil ... 

3 fanams a seer; 

Castor oil 

2 f do. 

Ghi. 

2 rupees and 5 fanams a tukku 1 .; 

Tamarind 

2 fanams a tukku ; 

Pepper 

1 rupee and 2£ fanams a tukku ; 

« Chillies 

3 fanams a tukku ; 

Turmeric 

If do. 

Mustard 

2 f do. 

Cumin 

1 rupee and 6 fanams a tukku ; 

Fenugreek 

2 f fanams a tukku. 

Of these, ghi, 

vegetables, grain and oil 

cannot be had at 

all and the others only in 

small quantities. 

If, in the next eight days, 


things are not brought in, nothing will bo left 
for sale in the town. Small quantities at least 
can still be got, as goods aro being brought in 
by stealth both at night and by day. 

Wednesday, July 9 . 2 —I wont to the Beach 
this morning, and I found there some Euro¬ 
peans. Bamachandra Rao who was there said, 
‘ About the affair of the sepoys, M. Dubois says 
nothing ; and when I ask Louche the Topass, 
he says that the sepoys will not trouble us, 
but such of them as are set up, stop us at our 
houses and in the street and speak insolently.’ 


1 i.e., seers. 
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I replied, ‘In view of this, I think it will he 
better not to present the petition I have got 
ready to the council to-morrow, for, if I do, 
I may have to pay for another two or three 
months. But at the same time I do not like 
to be abused by these small men ; so, in any 
case, I intend to present the petition to the 
council to-morrow.’ After telling M. Dubois 
that small men are giving trouble, I went to 
the Fort at eleven. Nobody was there except 
M. Guillard and M. Boyelleau who were 
going away after seeing M. Leyrit. M. Oourtin 
came at half-past eleven, and went away 
after talking. No others came there and the 
Fort was empty. I have not heard any other 
important news. 

The images formerly brought from Tan j ore 1 
weighed 11,000 pounds. As Ramalingam and 
Sonachalam do not now agree, the former 
spoke to M. Lally by means of the Bishop 
Padre, whereon M. Lally told Sonachalam to 
take the images for 16,000 rupees. He said ho 
had no money, but I hear that he took the 
images away, giving a bill on the country for 
10,000 rupees. 

I hear that M. Dubois has obtained receipts 
from the sepoys for 20,000 rupees although he 


1 Probably those seized at TiruvMftr. 
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has paid actually only - 3,300 rupees against 
these receipts for 20,000. 

Ten oi twelve of our troopers who were on 
out-post came and reported that 50 or 60 Eng¬ 
lish tioopers had advanced by Karulrudi- 
kuppam this evening and wero near Kattu- 
mettu. The sepoys at Ella Pillai’s Choultry 
fired four or five guns, so the English re¬ 
treated. 

Thursday , July 10}— M. Duplant’s peon 
called on me this morning about the arrears of 
the tax. I went accordingly and found the 
people in an ears also present. ]V1. Dubois who 
was there too, called them and said that M. 
Tally was very angry and that they must pay 
their arrears in three days. They replied that 
they could not pay it so soon as they had to 
borrow the money. I told them that, if they 
paid part in three days, they could manage to 
I-the balance a little later. Then they were 
dismissed. Of the people in arrears, some ten 
or twelve did not come, so they were ordered 
to be summoned and warned sharply about 
the money. 

I then visited Madame Duplant who said, 
‘Last evening, M. Tally, M. Courtin and 
M Dubois came. M. Lally said, “ One Europe 
ship reached Tranquebar a little time ago, and 
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now. another ship has come with the new 
Governor of Tranquebar and with Europe 
letters for us. M. Porcher’s son-in-law’s young¬ 
er brother 1 has also arrived by her, and when. 
he comes here, we shall learn all the news. 
She has brought glad news.” ’ After talking a 
short while, I came home at eleven. 

English troopers, 50 or 60 in number, rode 
as far as Kattumettu this morning and 
returned. 

Friday, July 11 . 2 —On my way to the Fort 
this morning, I met dubash Kandappa 
Mudali who, coming downstairs, said to mo 
that M. Leyrit had ordered him to tell 
M. Courtin and me to come at eleven o’clock. 
When I asked him why we were wanted, he 
replied that he did not know. I concluded 
that it must be about the tax affair. 

Afterwards Ponnappa Chetti came and 
said, ‘ I spoke of my affair with M. Dubois 
through Ramalinga Pillai and settled it for 
400 rupees. Be pleased to help me to get the 
matter completed. It is this affair that has 
prevented mo from seeing you for tho last 
four or five days. Kutti Chetti Murugan’s 


1 This would, I think, be a brother of the Maudave, who attempt¬ 
ed by intrigue at Tanjore and elsewhere to re-establish French 
fortunes after the fall of Pondichery, and who, at a later time, 
figures prominently in the pages of Barbier’s Rene Maclec under the 
name of ‘ Modave.’ 
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affair lias been spoken of by means of Rama- 
linga Pillai, and liquor-dealer Tiruvengada 
Pillai s affair lias been talked about for 100 
rupees, but Ramalinga Pillai says that he has 
not turned up. You were sent for yesterday 
afternoon only on our account, and, as you did 
not come, it was decided that the matter 
would be taken up to-day.’ 

M. Dubois came at eleven o’clock. I went 
upstairs. M. Courtin came at half-past eleven. 
M. Dubois noting on a piece of paper the 
names of Kapalan Kalahasti Chetti, Kutti 
Chetti Murugan and Tiruvengadam the 
liquor-merchant—three names in all—ordered 
them to be sent for, which I did and then 
introduced them. M. Dubois turned to Kapa¬ 
lan Kalahasti Chetti and asked him what he 
had to say. Kalahasti Chetti replied, ‘ When 
you said I must pay 1,000 rupees, I replied I 
could not pay so much but only 300 rupees ; 
you then ordered me to be shut up in the 
dungeon. I will pay 400 rupees as I have 
agreed with you.’—‘ No,’ M. Dubois replied • 

‘ since 1,000 rupees is the sum which has been 
settled with me, how can you now talk of 
400 rupees ? Send for the man who managed 
the business.’ Ponnappa Chetti was outside 
the door, and, when he was brought in, he was 
asked if he had not agreed to 1,000 rupees. 
He replied, ‘By means of Ramalinga Pillai, 
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400 rupees were mentioned and not 1,000 
rupees.’ M. Dubois said, ‘ This man who 
agreed before me to pay 1,000 rupees, now 
says falsely that the amount he agreed to was 
only 400 rupees. Let these two persons be 
shut up in the dungeon at once.’ M. Leyrit, 
who has not laughed for many days, shook 
with laughter for about an hour and said, 

‘ Only 1,000 rupees to be got from this man ! 
He is worth much, and 2,000 rupees must be 
got from him. Let him be shut up in the 
dungeon immediately.’ Kapalan Kalahasti 
Chetti and Ponnappa Chetti were] shut up in 
the dungeon accordingly. 

Then Kutti Chetti Murugan was sent for 
and questioned, tie replied, ‘ You ordered 
that I should pay 300 rupees, and when I 
answered that I could pay only 100 and not 
300, I was ordered to bo shut up in the 
dungeon.’ M. Dubois said that ho was told 
that 800 rupees was the amount agreed upon. 
M. Leyrit said, ‘ The list has 360 rupees ; if 
he has already agreed to pay 300 rupees, let 
him be released.’ So saying M. Leyrit showed 
the list. I said that it was true and that he 
could not pay more. M. Dubois continued, 

‘ M. Lally’s list has 500 rupees, and that sum 
should be got.’— 4 Never mind,’ M. Leyrit 
said. ‘Ranga Pillai, write out a bond for 
300 rupees.’ Kutti Chetti Murugan signed a 
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bond for 300 rupees accordingly payable in 
20 days, so he was released. 

When Tiruvengadam was sent for and 
questioned, he too mentioned only 100 or 200, 
whereon he was dealt with like Kapalan 
Kalahasti Chetti and ordered to be shut up 
in the dungeon. It was then past twelve. 
M. Dubois produced a paper containing the 
names of Panchangam 1 Subbayvan, N&na- 
kutti Ayyan and Anantayyan, and they were 
ordered to be brought to-morrow. 

Tillai Maistri wrote 20 rupees as the tax to 
be paid by Muttu (M. Saubinct’s dubash) who 
was imprisoned at the Choultry for not paying 
it. Muttu represented his case to M. Dubois 
through Ramalinga Pillai, so M. Dubois asked 
M. Courtin why he had ordered Muttu to be 
imprisoned. M. Courtin denied that he had 
done so. M. Dubois continued, ‘ Tillai Maistri 
has not paid even a cash of the tax imposed 
on him from his own pocket, but has made 
his country pay it, and Kanakasabhai Mudali 
has done the same.’ So these two woro 
ordered to be summoned and warned. M. Du¬ 
bois added that Kandappa Mudali (M. Ker- 
jcan’s dubash) who agreed to pay 360 rupees 
had gone to Negapatam without paying the 

1 The name literally meaning ‘ almanac ’ signifies a village 
astrologer who indicates from the almanac the propitious times for 
performing ceremonies, announces the principal festivals, and predicts 
rains and famines. Cf. p. 217 infra* 
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sum. This was mentioned because Ramalinga 
Pillai had spoken to the Nayinar recommend¬ 
ing Kandappan’s dues to he remitted, but 
M. Courtin said that the Nayinar should pay 
the whole amount for which agreements had 
been signed. M. Leyrit said that that was right 
and that the Nayinar should pay all such 
sums. I then came home. 

M. Lally drove out in a coach and four 
this evening escorted by 40 or 50 European 
Hussars and M. Gadeville to inspect the 
battery that is being built near Alisapakkam. 

I hear that Kandappan (M. Ker jean’s 
dubash) has been shut up in the dungeon. 

Saturday , July 12 }—I went to the Fort this 
morning, and M. Courtin came at eleven and 
M. Dubois at half-past. As they sent for me, 
I went upstairs. They asked if any had come. 
I replied that I had summoned nobody, not 
having been directed to, but that I would send 
for any one who was wanted. M. Dubois said 
that he had told mo yesterday to send for the 
Brahmans. 1 2 I replied, ‘ Of the three, one has 
gone away, one is here and the third has gone 
out oh business but will come back.’ M. Dubois 
observed, ‘When I was approached about these 
Brahmans, I replied that you should be asked 


1 1st Adi , Vikrama. Dakshin&yanam [the beginning of the Sun’s 
southern declination] New Moon Day. 

2 The reply shows he means the Panchangam Brahmans men¬ 
tioned on p. 215 supra. 
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opMof?'i r M ' ° 0artiU the “^d me my’ 
Tam 1 w'7 , e ePlied ' ‘ N °‘ 0nl y I but every 

will We tot, ” th It m ie°th “T * “ d 7 ° U 
the Tamils* p ^ ls tlie cus tom among 

ou the “e - Pert T m P ul ‘ibc{itiou ceremonies 
10 occasion of deaths or marriages hv 

” e rZm rZ 118 Wb ° reCei ™ ^neyZZ 

fore the T ? eir Serrioe and W live. There- 

It was tl ^f 11 \ Wil1 re ^ est to be excused.’ 
It was then twelve o’clock, so they wont home 

on Mo T that r til0 ma ttor might bo considered 

twelve 7 ' tW0f01 ' 8 Cam ° homc »«“■ 

Particulars of tho names of persons ordered 
to be sent for by M. Dubois are given below- 
Innas. Mutte Pillai, M. Pouly’s dubksh , 

tt"? M - Leyrit ’ tbc G ~* 

Vadi Narayana Pillai • 

Santu, the Choultry-Biter’s name has 
)een omitted as unnecessary, as also 
r * . na “ es of Alagappa Mudali of 

B^T// T l LntiEa ^ a PP an Krishna 
B,l0> ******* of Dukki, the sepoy 

commandant ; F ^ 

Muttukrishna Pillai who guards travel- 
lers; 

~V ira Pillai ; 

Tillaiyambalam Muttu Clietti • 

Sing an, the cloth-painter • 

Ellari ; ’ 
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Daivanayakan; 

Dubash Nallu Ayya; 

Amarapati, tbe parcel-carrier; 

Irisappa Chetti; Muttu Cbetti; Tambachi 
of Uppattu Street; 

Annappa Pillai; 

Malayali Muttukumarappa Mudali’s 
younger brother. 

Out of 19 persons, Santu, the Choultry- 
writer and Unti Rayapp an have been exempted. 
Thus M. Dubois wrote the names of 17 persons, 
and, giving the list to the hfayinar, ordered 
him to bring them on Monday. He also wrote 
another copy of this list with tho amounts and 
gave it to M. Leyrit. After reading it, M. 
Leyrit asked tho Monsieur why his two duba- 
shes’ names had been included. Ho replied 
that ho had written them, whereon M. Leyrit 

looked this way and that, and then threw tho 
list down. M. Dubois asked him why he did 
this. M. Leyrit replied that M. Dubois could 
bring it with him to-morrow or tho day after. 
But M. Dubois picked up the list and, giving it 
back to M. Leyrit, desired him to keep it. As 
he is a hard nut to bite, M. Leyrit took the list 
and put it down, with an air of grief and anger, 
and remained silent as lie could not refuse. 

After talking for about an hour, they sent 
for the Nayinar and told him to ask Kapalan 
Kalaliasti if he would agree to pay 1,000 rupees. 
The Nayinar asked him accordingly and 
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i etuiucd with an answer that though a sum of 
only 400 rupees, and not 1,000, had been men¬ 
tioned to Bamalinga Pillai, 500 rupees would 
bo paid. When the Nayinar reported this, 
they replied that it was late and that they 
would discuss it on Monday. They then went 
home. 

A small English boat being sighted near in, 
three shots were fired from our ships, but they 
fell about four arms short of her, whereon the 
boat’s captain put out to sea. 

Our people at Singakkoyil set out this 
evening with Salem dliooli-bearers, troopers 
and the Bishop Padre of Mylaporo in order to 
leceivo Haidar Nayakkan of Mysore, who is 
halting at Tiruviti, and escort him hither. 
M. Lally also accompanied the Bishop Padre 
as far as Singakkoyil. 

Sunday, July Id. 1 —When I wont to the Port 
this morning, I saw M. Leyrit returning in a 
palankin from the St. Paul’s church after 
hearing mass, accompanied by four peons, a 
chobdar and a head-peon. When I had paid 
my respects, the Governor went upstairs, I 
waited at the sorting-godown. Iiamalinga 
1 illai, Sonachalam aud M. Pouly came and wo 
watched with admiration the images purchas¬ 
ed by Sonachalam and weighing 11,000 pounds, 
being carried out. 


1 2nd Adi y Vikrama. 
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Kandappa Mudali and [Appu] Mudali 
came and declared that the sepoys’ complaints 
were unbearable, that they had talked to 
Ramalinga Pillai about them, that, when the 
latter had spoken to M. Dubois, he had only 
said, * Well, but the sepoys must be paid until 
the ships’ arrival ’ and that, if the matter 
were divided among more than nine persons, it 
could be managed more easily. Appu Mudali 
said that that was why he had been clinging to 
Ramalinga Pillai who had promised to arrange 
this. Kandappa Mudali said that, when he 
spoke to Ramalinga Pillai about the affair, he 
said that he was glad and that ho would speak 
to M. Dubois and finish the business. I replied 
suitably that I should be glad to see the matter 
settled easily. 

M. Boyelleau then came but went away 
after talking with M. Leyrit. No others came. 
I came home at half-past eleven 

The Bishop Padre, who left last evening 
to receive Haidar Nayakkan and escort him 
hither, returned at ten o’clock last night 
owing to indisposition, and kept his house 
to-day also for the same reason. I did not hear 
any important nows. 

As M. Daily had ordered the Bishop Padre 
Noronha of Mylapore, who had returned from 
camp last night, to march this evening to 
camp, he made ready to start, and Ramalinga 
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Pillai put on his turban and duppatta and 
went without his gown with Ayyan Sastri and 
[ ] to accompany the Padre a certain 

distance ; but a rogue of an officer there, 
seeing Ramalinga Pillai, said to him, ‘You 
bahinchut, whore is that 1,000 rupees which 
you promised to givo me at Arcot ? ’ Rama¬ 
linga Pillai replied, ‘I shall tell M. Rally 
to-morrow about your insulting words and 
have you shut up in the dungeon.’—‘ You 
send me to the dungeon?’ the officer 
exclaimed, and, seizing him by the throat, 
threw him down and kicked him in the chest 
some 20 times, so that his spurs tore the 
other’s chest which bled profusely. There¬ 
on Ramalinga Pillai cried aloud, ‘ Alas ! alas ! 
I am being killed ! Help ! Help ! ’ Rut the 
Bishop Padre and others present looked on in 
silence. When Ramalingan got up, the other 
again seized him by the throat, dashed him 
against a wall, and gave him 20 stripes with 
a horse whip, crying, ‘ You mule, you may 
complain to any one you like.’ The Bishop 
Padre advised him to withdraw. I hear that 
Ramalingan, coming home, put on his gown 
which became blood-stained, and got into his 
palankin, saying that he would report the 
matter to M. Lally. 

I then heard that the Bishop and some 
Europeans had left for camp on horseback. 
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I hear that Solaiyappan delivered 10,000 
rupees to M. Duplant on account of the tax. 
Pondichery [a few tvords lost]. Teacher 
Malayappan has been permitted to pay 800 
rupees by the end of July. 

Later I heard tho following., news :— 
According to M. Lally’s orders, 30 Europeans 
and Topasses went to tho garden at Ariyan- 
kuppam of M. Berthelin (M. Dulaurens’ son- 
in-law), broke into tho house, seized a.packer 
who had been left in charge and tied his 
hands behind his back. In a pot containing 
kambu and kept in the room where fowls and 
ducks are reared, they found and seized a 
passport signed by Mr. Colonel Pot 1 besides an 
English letter. The letter was to tho effect 
that, if tho English came, thoy would not 
plunder his house. 2 The man was brought 
before M. Lally with the letter, which M. Tally 
took and kept. M. Berthelin’s man brought 
from Ariyankuppam was also shut up in the 
dungeon. I hear that a European Padre who 
has come from Europe is treating with M. Lally 
about this matter. In view of this letter, a 
great degree of guilt may bo imputed, but, as 

1 An obvious error for Coote. 

2 The letter was printed by Lally in his Memoire , p. 185. It 
states that Berthelin and his wife had only withdrawn into the town 
in consequence of repeated orders, * expecting to have found with 
our conqueror that politeness which is natural to him.’ It requests 
that the house may not be destroyed in consideration of the writer’s 
services to the English. 
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a European is concerned, it remains to be seen 
how the matter will end. If a Tamil had 
done such a thing, ho "would have been 
hanged, for the letter was signed by an 
Englishman and news had been sent out. 
But interest will be made for a European. 1 

When Bamalingan went with M. Dubois 
to Alisapakkam in order to report his case to 
M. Lally, he could not do so because the troops 
were preparing to march ; and M. Dubois told 
him that the matter might be reported to 
M. Lally on his return, and that, as the 
European had gono to camp, Bamalingan 
might return homo. Bamalingan returned 
accordingly, but found the town gate closed,- 
so he slept outside and returned homo next 
morning. This is what I have heard. 

Monday , July 14 . 2 —I went to the Fort this 
morning and stayed there till noon. M. 
Moracin, who came at eleven, talked with 
M. Loyrit till twelve and then went away. 
No other Europeans canio. I returned home 
at twelve. 

Senhor La Tour visited me this morning, 
and, on the score of having no money for his 
expenses, asked mo as a favour to let him 
have some. I replied that I was seeking a 




1 For this episode see Lally’s Memoire ut supra ; Leyrit’s 
Memoire , pp. 274-276 ; and Berthelin’s Memoire . 
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loan and that I would give him some when I 
had succeeded. 

Then giving me a pendant, he said, 

‘ Papayya Pillai gave this to me to be valued. 
When M. Lally formerly said that the Gov¬ 
ernor and the councillors should not cross his 
threshold and that he had nothing to do with 
them or they with him, M. Leyrit and the 
councillors wrote a sharp letter to M. Lally 
the contents of which I will tell you when 
I see you next.’ 

M. La Tour added that the Europe ship 
which had arrived at Tranquebar had brought 
news that MM. Lally and Leyrit had been 
recalled and that four King’s ships had loft 
Europe with 1,800 soldiers, but that ho had 
not yet heard of their arrival at Mauritius and 
that a new Governor and five councillors wore 
coming. 

M. Berthelin (M. Dulaurens’ son-in-law) 
has been arrested and imprisoned over the 
West Gate of the Fort, and the packer shut up 
in the dungeon has been released. 

Ramalingan and Sonachalam drove out in 
a horse-carriage this evening, in order to avoid 
the mockery of spectators. As no enquiry 
has yet been made about the beating, being 
covered with shame, he sent Manik 1 to 

1 We should perhaps read ‘Dominique’. Father Dominique has 
already been mentioned (Cf. p. 160 supra). 
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M. Dubois to request him to come and make 
enquiries. M. Dubois sent word that he 
would, so (I hear) Ramalingan is at home 
making ready a dress of honour, etc. 

Alagiyamanavala Chetti (Adi Yira Chetti’s 
son), having learnt that his mother lay sick 
at Shiyali, went withM. Duplantto M. Leyrit, 
the Governor, and said that he had paid his 
tax of 2,000 rupees, that he had a receipt for 
it, and that ho desired to go to his mother 
who was sick. He was given leave. Alagiya¬ 
manavala Chetti reported this to me and took 
his departure. 

The Bishop Padre with 300 or 400 horse— 
Hussars, Germans and Aumont’s troopers— 
has marched out. Five hundred soldiers with 
dkooli-bearors and 1,500 sepoys are to march 
to Tiruviti and other places. The troopers 
and the Bishop are going to Tvagadrug to 
bring the Mysore army, because Imam Sahib’s 
son at Tyagadrug has been telling the com¬ 
mandant there that Haidar Nayakkan cannot 
be trusted, as he betrayed his master, being 
but the head liorse-keeper under the Baja 
of Mysore—first treacherously seizing Nandi 
Baja, shutting him up in the drug , and doing 
great mischief with the Raja’s help ; and 
then seizing the Raja himself, confining him 
in a dungeon, and managing all affairs himself, 
though he had now made terms with Bariki 
29 
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Yenkata Rao wlio put him to great trouble ; 
and as the Nayakkan had betrayed his master 
and was secretly helping the English, the drug 
should not be entrusted to him. Thus Imam 
Sahib’s son induced the commandant to write 
a letter to M. Lally about this. On the other 
hand the Mysoreans were reminded that, 
trusting in the French, they had spent large 
sums of money, that they knew what had hap¬ 
pened about the 4,000 cattle, that Nandi Raja 
who came and spent about three crores of 
rupees had departed profitless, that Morari 
Rao’s troopers who had been summoned with 
promises of great sums of money, returned with 
their fingers in their mouths, having lost 1.2 or 
13 lakhs of rupees ; that Mahfuz Khan’s men 
went away without telling anybody, for they 
could not bear the treatment accorded to them, 
that, although M. Bussy had summoned 
Zulfiqar Jang with his 1,000 troopers and 1,500 
Moghul gunners and Coffrees, after entering 
into an agreement with him, the terms were 
not fulfilled, so that Zulfiqar Jang had to 
depart without achieving anything, and that, 
as so many persons had been thus deceived, the 
French Could not be trusted. This was the 
reason of their 1 not coming. Imam Sahib’s 
son has been sowing discord thus because 


} i.e., the Mysoreans. 
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Tyagadrug with its country is his jaghir and 
he wants to enjoy it. The Mysore vakil, 
Venkatan&ranappa Ayyan, and Yenkaji Pan¬ 
dit received letters about this from their 
people. When this letter and M. Lally’s letter 
were read, the mutual distrust was seen to be 
the outcome of Imam Sahib’s son’s conduct. 
The commandant at Tyagadrug who has not 
delivered the fort as already' ordered, has 
now been ordered to deliver the drug to the 
Mysoreans according to M. Lally’s former 
letter, to make terms with the Mysore troops 
and come with them, and to seize and bring* 
Imam Sahib’s son to be imprisoned in the 
dungeon here. It is to achieve this that the 
Bishop Padre of Mylapore is being sent with 
Hussars and Aumont’s troopers. It is not 
owing to the fear of the English that the 
Mysore troops have not come here, but to the 
sowing of discord already mentioned, and 
M. Guillard told mo at the fort that this time 
they would certainly come. 

Tuesday, July 15 } — I heard no complaints 
when I went to the Fort this morning, but 
some ten or fifteen persons who had been 
taxed were there. I returned home at a 
quarter to twelve. 


1 4th Adi , Vikrama. 
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M. Courtin, having attended tlie Choultry - 
court, went homo after reporting news to 
M. Leyrit at the Fort. I have heard no other 

news. 

It was published by beat of tom-tom that 
rice should he sold at 1£ measures the fanam. 

Wednesday , July 16} -I went to the Fort 
this morning with those who had been taxed. 

I did not hear any complaint. 

M. Dubois who came at a quarter to eleven 
went away after talking with M. Leyrit. I 
returned home at half-past eleven. 

Afterwards M. Leyrit sent for the Nayinar 
and told him that those who had been taxed 
and listed, should be told to bo present at four 
o’clock along with me. The Nayinar sent 
word to me at one o’clock. When I went to 
the Fort at live, I found those who had been 
taxed assembled there. M. Courtin and M. 
Moracin came at half-past six. M. Dubois did 
not come. I waited till seven and then came 
home. I do not know what will be done 

to-morrow. 

I hear that there has been a battlo to-day 
between the English who marched from 
Cuddalore to the banks of the Pennar yestor- 
day, and our people who were at Bahur, and 


1 5th Adi , Vilcrama. 
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that a few sepoys and soldiers on both sides 
have been wounded. 

M. Pouly and M. Dubois yesterday visited 
M. Bortholin in his prison and said that he 
would bo released if he agreed to pay a lakh 
of rupees 1 . 

I hear that twelve soldiers under a guard 
[of men] with fixed bayonets have been impri¬ 
soned by the major to-day, who ordered at the 
same time that they should be given no mat¬ 
tresses but only date mats, that they should 
be shut up in a room the key of which would 
bo kept by M. Leyrit, that they would not bo 
allowed out on any account oxcopt at meal 
times, when they would be let out and sup¬ 
plied with food, after it had been examined, 
but that after meals they would bo shut up 
again and the key returned to M. Leyrit. 1 
have not heard any other news. 

Thursday , July 17. 2 — The English troops at 
Valudavur appeared this morning at Villiya- 
nallur and the Perumbai hill, etc., so four or 
five guns were fired from the Villiyanallur 
walls. Our people who were at Perumbai, 
retired, and those who wore at Olukarai, and 
Ella Pillai’s Choultry, fired ten or fifteen guns. 



JNANDA RANQA P1LLA1 


1 Berthelin says 20,000 rupees in cash, and 30,000 in goods, was 
demanded of him and at last extracted. 
s 6 th Acli } Vikrama . 
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The English remained at Kattumettu till ten 
o’clock and then withdrew. 

I went to the Fort this morning. M. Dubois 
came, but went away to attend the council 
which meets to-day. 

The council met to-day at ton. I do not 
know what will he done this evening. I 
returned home at eleven. 

I heard the following news to-day:—The 
Mysore troops encamped at Villiyanallur, not 
having come to terms with our people, 
marched towards Tyagadrug. Men from there 
are saying that the Mysore army has, on its 
departure to Tyagadrug, been fortunate enough 
to seize 60,000 pagodas being sent from Trichi- 
nopoly to Muhammad ’Ali Khan besides 
10,000 or 20,000 cows, and provisions and also 
50,000 or 60,000 cattle found in various places. 

There is also news that Haidar Nayakkan 
of Mysore has seized Tyagadrug, and that his 
troops are encamped about three miles this 
side of it. 

Our people at Perumbai hill and the 
Olukarai gardens removed to the Mudaliyar’s 
church at Reddipalaiyam 1 , Ella Pillai’s 
Choultry and those parts, and were firing 
from sunrise till late to-night from the 
church. The English who wero encamped at 


1 The church built by Kanakaraya Mudali. Cf. vol. i, p. 293 tupra. 
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Valudavur occupied the high level ground by 
Lakshmana Nayakkan’s Choultry-and planted 
their guns in M. Bartlielemy’s garden and 
as far as the Company’s garden at Olukarai. 
Some of the English army approached the 
Villiyanallur temple and our men fired guns 
from the ramparts, thereby keeping the enemy 
at a distance 1 . 

The corpse of Muttayyan (-dubash Ella 
Pillai’s younger brother) was burnt near the 
engineer’s tank to-day instead of being burnt 
outside. 

According to orders nobody was allowed 
to pass out by the town gate this afternoon, 
but those coming in were admitted. 

Councillors, writers and other officials have 
been guarding the batteries, the surrounding 
walls, and the Fort to-day, and there has been 
much panic in the town. 

Friday , July 18 . a —As palan kin-bearers are 
being impressed in the town to-day, I did not 
go to the Fort. 

I heard this afternoon that M. Leyrit was 
alone in the Fort, that no Europeans had gone 
there, and that the Nayinar had gone but had 
not remained. 

M. Lally sent for M. Courtin yesterday and 
asked him angrily why he imprisoned and 
boat tho Chottis whose custom it was to settle 




1 Cf. Orme, ii, p. G44. 
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all their affairs and disputes among them¬ 
selves, and ordered him to release them. I 
hear that M. Courtin replied that he would 
release them to-morrow after attending the 
Choultry-court, and begged to be excused. 

A sergeant (I do not know what fault he 
has committed) has been imprisoned in the 
dark dungeon by the West Gate, and I hear 
that the gallows has been ordered to be set 
up for him. Strict orders have been given at 
the town gate to allow none to go out. When 
M. Lally was returning at seven o’clock from 
outside, all raised an outcry because they had 
not been allowed to pass the gate, whereon he 
ordered that they might go out and come in, 
so people now are going to and fro. Till nine 
o’clock this morning the report of cannon was 
heard, but not afterwards, perhaps because 
the English troopers wore out of sight. There 
is no other important nows. 

The English troopers wore moving about 
freely to-day from Kilinjikuppam as far as 
the northern end of the Bound-hedge and the 
beach. Moreover they have been throwing 
shell into the Yilliyanallur fort from the 
Villiyanallur temple, some falling inside the 
fort and some outside, while some have fallen 
into the fort well 1 . I hear that there is powder 
and shot in the fort but no provisions. 

1 The shells sent were by mistake too small for the 13-inch 
mortar and “ would not take any certain range.” (Orme, ii, 647.) 
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Saturday , July 19 }—I did not go to the 
Fort this morning. The generate was beaten 
this morning to summon the councillors and 
writers, so the latter are filling the Fort. 

At ten o’clock, M. Daily and his officers set 
out on horseback for the field. The English 
are giving battle in Ariyankuppam, Villiya¬ 
nallur and Olukarai, etc. places. Thus they 
are attacking from all sides. 

As news came from the Villiyanallur fort 
that provisions were lacking, some were sent 
thither from here, but they could not reach 
the Villiyanallur fort as the English have 
surrounded it. 

I hear that the Mysore horse who plunder¬ 
ed and committed other havoc the day before * 
yesterday in Chonnamanayakkanpalaiyam 
and thereabouts, are encamped on the other 
side of the Villiyanallur river. I think that 
the report must be true I received from those 
at Chonnamanayakkanpalaiyam, who have 
suffered much from the pillage. 

About the tax of 10,000 rupees, I paid [a few 
words lost ] to M. Duplant this morning and 
obtained a receipt. The amount paid up to 
now to M. Duplant is [ ] and that yet 

to be paid is [ ]. 
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As palankin-bearers are being impressed 
and I have no horse, I did not drive out. 

This morning our people attacked the 
English troops who had seized the Villiya- 
nallur temple and were attacking the. Villiya¬ 
nallur fort, when our troops retreated to the 
banks of the [Ariyankuppam] river. Our men 
at Vasudeva Pandit’s Choultry attacked them 
with two guns, wounding and killing about 40 
or 50. Thereon some of the English troops 
retreated into the Villiyanallur temple and 
some marching by way of the Perumbai hill, 
entered the Karukudikuppam Bound-hedge, 
then reached the burning-ground near the 
washing-place, seized some cloth that was 
being washed, drove away four oxen that were 
grazing there, wounded a few, and then 
returned to Kattumettu. Consequently the 
people of Muttiyalpettai and thereabouts fled 
in. All the town-gates round the Fort were 
closed, but the Villiyanallur gate was kept 
open, thus enabling people to go to and fro. 
Haidar Nayakkan’s troops on their way hither 
when the town was thus besot with troubles, 
attacked the English encamped near Tiruviti, 
captured 100 Europeans, killed or wounded 
200 or 800 men, seized two small field-pieces, 
and 400 or 500 muskets, and put them to 
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flight. 1 To announce this glad news, a salute 
of fifty guns was fired from the fort this 
evening. Haidar Nayakkan’s troops have 
halted near Ariyankuppam fort. I hear that 
about 1,000 horse who marched by way of 
Tiruvennanallur, drove in the English out¬ 
posts, and are coming with some cattle they 
have seized, and that 1,500 horse are encamped 
at Ariyankuppam. Entrenchments have been 
thrown up against Ariyankuppam fort and 
shells were thrown in till evening. I think 
that the English will retire to Valudavur to¬ 
night as Mysore horse have arrived, but they 
still occupy the places where they gave battle 
yesterday. The town declined when Mercury 
was opposed in Pisces, but when it was 
exalted in Virgo, it brought prosperity to 
the town and adversity to the English. How 
that the Mysore troops have arrived, the 
results remain to be seen. 

In the fight at Tiruviti between the Mysore 
army which marched yesterday, and the 
English army, the English have lost 100 or 200 
killed, 100 or 200 wounded and 50 taken pri¬ 
soners. I hear that 200 or 300 of the English 
army have retreated into Tiruviti fort, that 
about 100 men of the Mysore army have been 


1 Cf. Orme, ii, 645, where the English loss is given as 15 killed 
and 40 wounded. 
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wounded or killed and that tlie rest have 
marched to Ariyankuppam. 

Sunday , July 20}— I did not go out to-day 
as palankin-bearers are being impressed. The 
gen&rale is being beaten and people are busily 
collecting at the Fort. 

I hear that, at ten o’clock this morning, 
the English captured Villiyanallur fort and 
hoisted their flag, and that 21 guns have been 
fired in their camp. 1 2 

I also hear that the whole body of Haidar 
Nayakkan’s troops has reached Ariyan¬ 
kuppam where he has 3,000 horse, 5,000 foot 
and 300 or 400 Topasses or mestices. I will 
write any further details about them 1 may 
hear. 

Not a drop of blood would flow from 
the faces of M. Leyrit and the councillors 
though you cut them with a knife. Till 
now every one has had some hope for the 
town, but to-day Europeans, Tamils and all tlie 
townspeople have given up hope and are 
in despair. Men’s anxiety is indescribable 
and they are white with fear. Subba Josier 
predicted that Gingee fort in the west, the 


1 Otli Adi , Vikrama. 

2 This was a cruel surprise to the French and the commandant 
was held guilty of misconduct. Indeed, as Orme (ii, 649) points out, 
had he but delayed a little, a general action would have been fought 
before the place, for Lally was advancing to its relief with his own 
troops and the Mysoreans. 
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Pondichery fort and the country up to the 
Ariyankuppam Bound-hedge, would remain in 
French possession but that the rest would 
pass into English hands. Tyagadrug and its 
country which were in our possession.up to 
now, have been handed over to the Mysoreans 
who have posted their guards there. To-day 
the English have captured the Yilliyanallur 
fort. So Subba Josier’s predictions have been 
fulfilled up to to-day. With the arrival of 
the French ships and from to-morrow the 
French may become prosperous again, but all 
remains to be seen. 

The Mysoreans who were at Ariyankuppam, 
encamped to-night outside the Yilliyanallur 
gate. 

Monday , July 21}-—A s the English appear¬ 
ed in large numbers from morning to evening 
in the Company’s garden at Olukarai and 
Tiruvandakulam, our people in Reddipalaiyam 
and the Mudaliyar’s church fired their cannon 
and guns. The English fired in return, wound¬ 
ing five or six of our men, but their losses are 
not known. Thus they fought till evening. 

Manik 2 and a liead-peon came to me at ton 
o’clock and said that M. Lally had ordered 
me to go to Bishop Padre Noronha’s house, 
escort him with five or six Europeans 


1 10th Adi , Vikrcima. 


2 Cf. pp. 160, 224 supra. 
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on horseback, with all that could give pleasure, 
to welcome Makdhum Nayakkan (Mysore 
Haidar Nayakkan’s brother-in-law) according 
to custom with dancing-girls, pipers, lance- 
men, etc., for whom I was to arrange with the 
Nayinar. I went to the Bishop Padre’s house 
accordingly. As the Bishop Padre had told 
M. Lally that he would arrive with the man 
at eleven o’clock, M. Lally and others were 
waiting for him at the Port. When the 
Bishop Padre said that we should set out to 
receive Makdhum Nayakkan, I replied, ‘ He 
said that he intended to bo shaved and sent 
word that he would he ready to start in about 
two hours. ’—* That won’t do,’ ho replied, ‘ for I 
have said that I would bring him at eleven, so 
you had better set out.’ We went accordingly, 
but the other said that he was bathing after a 
shavo, and would start after eating. So we 
waited at the tent of Venkata Bao who was 
formerly a peon under Barild Venkata 
Bao but now is the baJchshi and agent of 
Makdhum Nayakkan. As there was to be 
some delay, the Bishop Padre sent word to 
M. Lally about it and told the rest that as 
Makdhum Nayakkan would not arrive till 
throe o’clock, they need not wait but that they 
had better eat and be ready at two o’clock. 
They did accordingly, and we escorted Mak¬ 
dhum Nayakkan in at three, when a salute of 
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15 guns was fired as fie entered tfie Fort Gate. 
M. Leyrit, tfie Governor, and tfie councillors 
were sitting in tfie front liall of tfie Gouverne- 
went, witfi Raza Sahib (Chanda Sahib’s son), 
wfiilo M. Lally was alone in tfie inner fiall. 
Makdfium Nayakkan approached M. Lally 
wfio, witfiout sending for M. Leyrit, tfie Gov¬ 
ernor, or tfie councillors, called for tfie King’s 
people. The latter went and in tfie presence 
of Padre Bishop Noronfia, matters were dis¬ 
cussed for about an hour. At five o’clock 
Makdfium Nayakkan was given by M. Lally 
one of Papayya Pillai’s elephants, one of 
Son&cfialam’s horses, two pieces of scarlot 
broadcloth, two pieces of green broadcloth, a 
pieco of groon velvet, a piece of [ lost] velvet, 
two guns, six pistols, two boxes of attar, a few 
pairs of scissors, small knives and 100 flasks 
of rose-water. The value of tfio presents, 
excluding tfie elephant and tfio horse, is 1,500 
lupees. When Makdfium Nayakkan was 
leaving after receiving the presents, a salute of 
15 guns was fired. He then went to his lodg- 
iugs, and tfie Bishop Padre went liis way after 
which all went to their respective places. All 
this seemed to me but as a devil-dance or a 
castor [plant], * 1 not real business. M. Lally 
did not entrust any business to M. Leyrit and 


1 firs t evidently means ‘aridiculous 

1 suppose, * slippery * and so unreal. 
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the councillors or discuss matters with them, 
so the latter were much put out. When 
[M. Lally] came out to the hall, M. Leyrit went 
and sat by him. The councillors sauntered 
about as they pleased, and went away, with¬ 
out speaking one to another. After taking 
leave of M. Lally and M. Leyrit, I came home, 
bathed, had my food at six in the evening, 
and remained at home. 

M. Eenault, the Director of Bengal, was 
struck on the forehead by a sepoy’s sword in 
the crowd, and was so severely hurt that he 
went home at once. A sepoy in the midst of 
the crowd jostled an officer, who drew his 
sword, on which the sepoy also drew, and thus 
there was great confusion and alarm. Sturdy 
Pariahs, scavengers and cobblers occupied 
storied houses and jostled Europeans. I hear 
that Makdhum Nayaltkan is to be given a feast 
to-morrow followed by a European dance. 

I hear that besides the elephant of Papayya 
Pillai which was given to Makdhum Nayak- 
kan, his other elephant is to be taken by the 
Company, in return for which Bamalinga 
Pillai has arranged through the Bishop Padre 
for Papayya Pillai’s release to-morrow. 

Tuesday , July 22 ?—I did not go to the Fort 
this morning. 


1 llth Adi, Vikrama . 
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M. Lally, Bishop Padre Noronhft of Myla- 
p°re, Mysore Makdhfim ’Ali NAyakkan and 
oakhshi 1 enkata Bao, drove out in a coach and 
Pcair this evening to Olukarai where our 
troops are encamped. Two or three days ago 
M. Lally even condescended so far as to drive 
m a carriage with vakil Venkatanaranappa 


There was fighting between the English 
and our troops at Olukarai from sunrise to 
sunset to-day, and many guns and cannon were 

fired. I did not hear any other important 
news. 


I hear that a feast is to be given at the 
Fort to-night to Makdhum Nayakkan of 
Mysore followed by a European dance and 
music. 

M. Courtin and M. Boyelleau were with M. 
Leyrit at the Fort till half-past eight to-night. 
European ladies and gentlemen danced, but I 
hear that the number of guests was only a 
quarter of that on previous occasions. I hear 
that at that hour M. Lally and Makdhum 
Nayakkan who had driven out had not 
leturned, but that they only returned to the 
Fort at nine and that after supper they 
watched the dance. 1 


f Frenoh ktter written on the 20th August says ; “ Cet tiehec 
[the loss of Vilhyanallilr] u a pas ompeche de dotmer un bal quelques 
jours apres. M. de Lally l’avait promis au chef Maysourien 
lout se passa fort doucement. Ou y vit dancer la tristeasb." 
(Dorez to [Dumont], 20 August 1760. Madras Military Bundles.) 
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Wednesday , July 23 ?—When I went to the 
Fort this morning, M. Leyrit was still sleeping, 
on account of the ball last night. None of the 
councillors were present. I therefore came 
home at eleven. 

At noon the Nayinar sent me word that M. 
Leyrit had ordered Ka[pala] Kalahasti Chetti, 
packer Tiruvengadam’s younger brother, 
Papayya Pillai, Vaidyanatha Chetti, Muttu 
Chetti and Chinna Kachiyappa Chetti to be 
released on settling their affairs, and that I 
was to bring at nine o’clock to-morrow morn¬ 
ing such of the 17 persons mentioned in M. 
Dubois’ list as I could find, so that their cases 
also might be settled. I replied that I would 
come accordingly, and that he should be ready 
with the people referred to. 

The Mysoreans who wore camping south 
of the fort in the tamarind tope situated by 
the Bound-hedge on the way to Ariyan- 
kuppam, have seized all the houses outside the 
fort. Men say that these things are happening 
because the town is destined to decline and 
the times arc evil. I also hear that, when the 
Mysoreans -asked M. Lally for 20,000 rupees, 
the latter replied that he would pay the 
amount on Monday. Formerly a little grain 
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could be bad in the town, but since their 
coming-, rice sells at eight small measures [a 
rupee], and oven that can be had only with 
great difficulty. 1 Although since their arrival, 
thoie has been no fighting in the town, yet 
rice and other provisions cannot be had at all. 
There are many poor people and Pathans in 
the town. The English fired a few guns [two 
words lost ] near the Pound-hedge and our 
people fired a like number in return. This is 
what is taking place here. 

Thursday , July 24 ?—I went to the Fort 
this morning. M. Dubois and M. Courtin 
coming there at half-past ten, M. Leyrit sent 
for mo, and told me to send for Kapala Kala- 
hasti Chetti, packer Tiruvcngadam’s younger 
brother, Perumal Mudali’s son Kandappa 
Mudali, Yaidyanatha Chetti and Chinna 
Kacliiyappa Chetti—5 persons in all—so I told 
the Nayinfir to bring them. He brought them 
accordingly. Kapala Kalaliasti Chetti said to 
M. Dubois that ho could pay no more than 
500 rupees. M. Dubois told him that ho had 
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already agreed to pay 1,000 rupees and, send¬ 
ing his younger brother to the dungeon, 
warned Kapala Chetti that, if ho did not agree 
to pay 1,000 rupees, he too would be shut up 
in the dungeon, and moreover tied up and 
beaten in the several streets. Thereon Kala- 
hasti Chetti agreed in writing to pay 800 
rupees. Then M. Dubois said that packer 
Tiruvengadam’s younger brother had already 
agreed to pay 800 rupees, and that, if ho would 
not agree to pay that sum, ho would be shut 
up in the dungeon, bound and beaten. He 
also signed for 800 rupees. These two were 
then released, having agreed to pay the amount 
already settled. Then Perumal Mu dali’s son 
Kandappa Mudali was asked why he had not 
paid the 360 rupees which he had agreed to, 
and then told that, if he failed to pay the 
amount, he would be treated similarly. Conse¬ 
quently this man also agreed to pay the 
amount. Then Vaidyanatha Muttu Chetti and 
Chinna Kacliiyappa Chetti were questioned, 
by means of nattar Arami Chetti whether they 
were taxed, and then they were released. As 
M. Courtin has been ordering the Nayinar for 
the last two months to bring the Vellalas, 
Mannappa Mudali and Kumarappa Mudali, he 
brought them accordingly to-day. M. Dubois 
said to them, ‘ I and M. Courtin hear that you 
have property worth about 10,000 rupees. 
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Statements have been taken to this effect. 
You will not be let off unless you pay 5,000 
rupees, but put in the dungeon in fetters.’ 
They replied, ‘ By money dealings with Euro¬ 
peans, we earn our daily bread, so we cannot 
pay. If you will send for those who have 
made such statements, and prove our worth, 
we will pay the amount to the Company and 
[answer the charge.]’ [Half a line lost. ?M. 
Dubois replied], ‘ The time is such that argu¬ 
ment is useless. You must give the money.’ 
Then they were shut up in the dungeon in 
fetters. Irisappa Chotti, Muttu Chetti, [ 

] and two others were also shut up in 
the dungeon. Then [Zos^Rao under Shaikh 
Dukki was sent for and questioned. He 
replied, ‘ I serve under him for a few rupees 
on which I subsist. If I did not get this sum, 
I should starve.’ M. Dubois said that ho 
would consider this man’s case last, because ho 
had taken large sums from the sepoys. Then 
Tillaivambala Chetti Muttu Chotti was sent 
for and questioned. lie replied, ‘ I have 
nothing because I lost everything in the [ 

] plunder. I have suffered much from 
my creditors, and have long been in custody. 
M. [? Fontaine] at the Beach got mo released.’ 
So saying ho presented a petition to tho 
Governor setting forth his case fully. The 
Governor questioned me about it, and I replied 
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that he hacl suffered from his creditors. Then 
he was released. 

Lakshmana Pillai, who registers travellers, 
Yiraraghava Pillai, Ammaivappan and Kutti- 
ya Pillai were then sent for and questioned. 
They replied, ‘ We serve the Company for a 
few fanams and we have no property.’ As 
they stood wearing the Company’s badge, I 
said they were very poor and worth nothing, 
so they were released. 

Then M. Dubois took a Tamil letter from 
his pocket and gave it to the Nayinar. It 
contained the names of Tandavarayan 
(Kudaikkara Perumal’s son), Senaikkudai, 
Tandavarayan and nattan Tandavarayan. 
The Nayinar who was given the letter was 
ordered to bring these persons immediately. 

‘ [A line lost] already ordered \a few loords 
lost]. Bring them.’ At noon, M. Courtin and 
M. Dubois went homo to dine. 

M. Leyrit sent for me and told mo to bring 
a list of all persons in the town. I replied 
that, when Appavu had shown him a copy of 
the French list I have, he was told to give it 
to M. Gadeville which had been done accord¬ 
ingly. M. Leyrit then said that he would get 
it from him and told me to go home. I came 
homo at noon. 

The troops that were encamped in the 
tamarind tope within the Bound-hedge on 
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the Ariyankuppam road in the south, are 

now encamped northwards from Ivarnkudi- 

kuppam to [Zo«$£] koil. The camp provisions 

are within the Bound-hedge but the army is 

bevond it. 

* 

Friday , July 25 }—I wont to the Fort this 
morning and paid my respects to M. Loyrit 
who said that Gadeville had not got the list 
which I said yesterday I had given him, and 
that I should therefore make a copy in French 
and bring it to him. I said I would do so and 
then came home at eleven. 

M. Courtin visiting the Fort at twelve 
wanted me, but was told that I was not there. 

Papayya Pillai and his son were summoned 
by M. Loyrit and told that M. Lally had 
ordered him to givo his two elephants to the 
Company, that money should be collected 
according to the list written already, and that, 
as he had given one elephant already to the 
Mysoreans, the other should bo sent to M. 
Panon’s house. The Governor also ordered 
that, as he had been unwell, lie 1 2 might stay at 
home and tend his health, but that he was to 
arrange for the early collection of money, 
keeping at home, as though still in custody. 
He was then told to go home. On reaching 

1 14th Adi , ViJcrama. 

2 The original is ambiguous, but Papayya Pillai seems intended. 
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liomc he sent word that, by my favour, ho 
had returned home but that, besides the two 
elephants, 6,000 rupees were demanded, owing 
to his evil star ; the Bishop Padre who had 
arranged this affair was to be gi ven a present 
of 1,000 rupees, and a note had been given for 
this 1,000 rupees and for the 5,000 rupees due 
from Ramalingan about the elephant business. 

On the top of the Gouvernement, , a flag-staff 
has been fixed to signal to the army, and a 
platform of planks built from which tlio 
Governor may watch the progicss of the fight¬ 
ing. Pour European troopers by the Valuda- 
vfir ditch killed four sick horses with their 
pistols. One horse was given to a Pariah. 
Pariahs and Topasses cut up and carried off 
the four horses this evening, as rice cannot 

be had. 

Saturday , July 26 .'—I went to the Port this 
morning and waited there with those who 
had been taxed. As M. Courtin and M. Dubois 
had not come at noon, I came home. 

M. PAndres went to and from M. Daily 
and M. Leyrit twice—I think about the money 
demanded by the Mysoreans. It was only 
after M. Dally demanded money from M. 
Leyrit yesterday that Maunappa Mudali and 
Kumarappa Mudali were ordered to be fettered 
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ancl shut up in the dungeon. M. Leyrit 
ordered the Tamils to be summoned to make 
them prepare a list of the houses belonging 
to the Tamils and others ; but M. Tally said, 
‘We cannot get money from the Tamils in 
this emergency, because money was only 
collected from them before with great diffi¬ 
culty. We must therefore collect money from 
Europeans.’ It must be about this business 
that TAndres went from M. Tally to M. Leyrit 
three or four times. M. Leyrit’s sending to 
tho mint his gold nut-stand and the gold roso- 
water sprinkler with its plate, weighing in all 
about 900 pagodas, confirms this. I think 
therefore that Europeans will certainly be 
made to pay. One or two officers also s;iy tho 
same, and this is the talk in M. Guillard’s and 
tho Europeans’ houses. It remains to he seen 
what will happen. 

At eight o’clock to-night, tho German 
Hussars and 600 or 700 of the Mysore horse 
opened tho town-gate and marched north¬ 
wards. I hoar that they arc going with 700 
guns to St. Thomas’ Mount in order to bring 
back tho 700 French prisoners guarded there 
by some sepoys. 1 

1 They were believed to be in a pagoda under the guard of only 
50 sepoys (Lally’s Memo ire, p. 181); and indeed in the previous 
March the Madras Council had written, to Coote, “ We have above 
400 French prisoners to guard, and are obliged to keep them in a 
place very insecure and about a mile distant from the town.” ( Mili¬ 
tary Consultations , 15 March, 1760.) There had been rumours of an 
attempt at their rescue in April (Idem, 25 April, 1760) but Coote 
derided them (Journal ap. Orme MSS., India , viii, 1940). On the 
present occasion the rescue party went some 14 leagues and then 
turned off the coast-road to Giugee. 
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Sunday , July 21 }—I went to tlie Fort at 
eight o’clock this morning. M. Leyrit was in 
his room after hearing mass at six. There 
were no Europeans, not even M. Courtin or 
M. Dubois. I stayed at the Fort till eleven 
and then came home. 

I then heard the following news:—Four 
King’s men-of-war and three ships with pri¬ 
soners—seven ships in all—took in water near 
the Cap de Bonne Entrance. A Danish ship 
also took in water. The seven ships set sail 
for Mauritius in order to accompany M. 
d’Ache’s squadron there. 1 2 This reliable news 
is said to have been brought by the ship which 
brought the Governor of Tranqucbar Avho has 
written it to M bally. I hear that it has been 
written that the ships are bringing five lakhs 
of rupees, 1,800 soldiers and a new Governor. 3 

M. Bazin’s dubash, Savarirayan, a mason, 
was imprisoned by M. Lally (on the ground 
that he had obtained money from the towns¬ 
people) until he should pay 10,000 rupees. I 
hear to-day that his affair has been settled foi 
500 rupees through the mediation of Padre 
Bishop Noronha. 

I set out this evening to visit the Mysore¬ 
ans’ camp. M. Lally and Padre Bishop 


1 16th Adi , Vilerama. 

2 Cf. Orme, ii, G93-694. 

3 Lally was about this time expecting his recall (Lally 
10 October, 1760, Orme MSS., India , viii, 2032). 
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Noronha, who had gone in a carriage to Mak- 
dhum Nayakkan’s tent to confer with him, 
returned at half-past eight by the Madras 
Gate which was ordered to be opened. The 
title of Nayak in the names Haidar Nayakkan 
and Makdhum Nayakkan, is generally given 
to one who is the head of 10 foot. If the 
General is to court the favour of a man of this 
rank, it is but duo to the times, as people say. 
So also say one or two European officers and 
gentlemen. 

Monday , July 28 .’—As M. Barthelemy is 
seriously ill, I visited him at his house this 
morning. M. Moracin was with Madame 
Barthelemy [about three words lost]. Topass 
Louche and others wore also present. I told 
her about dubash Muttayyan’s dues to me, 
about M. Barthelemy’s taking this bond telling 
me that he would settle the matter with 
Sonachalam and get the dues from him, and 
about his giving the bond to Topass Louche 
and the whole conversation. M. Barthelemy’s 
wife said that there were writings of all this, 
but that nothing could be done at such a time. 

[I continued], ‘ About the writing I gave 
promising 10,000 rupees as a present, the 
amount has been given, but the bond has not 
yet been returned to me, for he told M. Lally 
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before that 20,000 rupees were to be given 
[half a line lost]. Again in tbe 5,000 rupees 
affair, some money has been paid and there is 
only a small balance.’— 1 Well,’ she said, ‘ there 
are accounts for these items. They will bo 
examined and the bonds returned to you. He 
is now very ill, so this is not the time to speak 
to him. You may go.’ Those who were pre¬ 
sent spoke to the same effect. 

The conversation then continued about an 
hour, when M. Moracin said to mo that he 
could not get good sheep and that, if I procured 
him two good ones, he would pay for them. 
M. Moracin, who, as Governor of Masulipatam, 
has enjoyed more than the Governor of this 
place, has not spoken to me for the last four 
years or seen my face ; nor have I seen him 
either. Seeing this great man ask me to-day 
for two good sheep which he could not get 
himself, I thought that my good time had 
begun. I said therefore that I would supply 
him with them, and then, having taken leave 
of the several persons, I went to the Fort, 
whore I met M. Nicolas wiio was formerly 
Governor of Karikal and who had returned 
after surrendering the fort to the English, on 
his way from M. Lally’s house. He said, 
‘ M. Tally tells me joyfully that, among the 
English ships near the coast, the captain’s 
ship hoisted around red flag at the main mast, 
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with a red, white and black flag on one side 
and a red flag on the other, that this is a signal 
for all the ships to sail together for action, 
so that our ships may be expected to-day or 
to-morrow, as the captains of the English 
ships doubtless showed those signals because 
they had received news, so that French ships 
will arrive shortly.’ 

Itamachandra Kao and a few others were 
present. I said, ‘ Ketu 1 in opposition denotes 
good, so a flag-staff has been fixed at the old 
Gouvemement and a fine new flag hoisted. So 
in good times Ketu will appear like a flag, and 
the town will prosper with its people ; but 
last year during the bad time Ketu was in the 
form of a gallows.’ Thus wo talked. No Euro¬ 
peans visited the Fort except M. La Grenee 
who went away after talking with M. Leyrit. 
I came home at eleven. 

Bala Josier and I were saying this after¬ 
noon that M. Barthelcmy might be expected 
to die this morning during the domination of 
Kisces if calculated according to the Sun’s 
rising, or at ten o’clock to-night if calculated 
from the month’s beginning. 

At seven o’clock to-night I heard that the 
Hussar horse and the German and Mysore 
horse who set out two nights ago for Madras in 
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order to rescue the prisoners at the Tiruvat- 
tiswaran temple, would return to-night with 
Pigot and 60 others who had been taken at 
play in a garden at Saidapet and with the 700 
prisoners who set out yesterday. If Pigot’s 
capture bo true, surely the French will gain 
victories from to-day onwards, and the town 
will prosper. The countries will also prosper 
with the arrival of the ships. 

Orders were given to-day to sell betel at 
the godown at five leaves a cash. 

Tuesday , July 29} —M. Moracin’s head-peon 
came and reported to me this morning that 
M. Barthelemy had breathed his last about an 
hour after sunrise this morning. On my way 
I met M. Moracin, who said that, as nobody 
else was available, I should send for the 
proper persons and have everything ready. I 
agreed and sent Muchiyars for coarse blue- 
cloth from my house and elsewhere. I also x 
arranged to have a mask of the face prepared. 
Then I went to Madame Barthelemy and con¬ 
doled with her, her daughter and M. Barthe- 
lemy’s nephew on M. Barthelemy’s death. 
Madame Barthelemy’s face showed no signs of 
grief at her husband’s death; on the contrary, 
she looked more joyous than she has been 
doing ; but her daughter and the nephew 
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looked sorrowful. When I told M. Moracin 
twice or tlirice at ten o’clock that I must go, 
he desired me to wait. But I came home at 
ten o’clock telling him that M. Leyrit had 
sent for me. 

M. Leyrit sent for mo at eleven o’clock. 
When I went, he asked me about the house- 
tax, a list of which ho had told mo to make. 
I gave him the writing. He read it and said, 

1 What can I do with this ? The value of each 
house must be mentioned.’ I replied, ‘A 
maistri mason and a writer would take six 
months to make such a list, and even if they 
made haste, they would take at least three 
months. But all this will not bring money 
for the present need.’— 4 What is to be done 
then ? ’ he asked. I replied, ‘ You do rats must 
suggest, not I. You tell me to write the value 
of the several houses, but who will buy them 
at any price ? Money has been collected 
already from the rich Cliotti merchants in the 
town. Some have paid their tax by selling 
their houses and some have gone away. You 
have their houses. Those who remain here 
are but coolies and scavengers who complain 
that their pay is .20 or 30 months in arrears. 
It is no use therefore to value the houses.’— 

‘ In that case,’ ho replied, ‘ you must fix 
a price for them.’—‘ I cannot do that,’ I 
answered, ‘ you had better do it yourself.’ 
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M. Moracin observed, ‘ M. Lally received from 
me a list I bad prepared of tbo bouses. It is 
with M. Leyrit. Take it, examine it and come 
to me to-morrow morning, ready to suggest a 
certain figure.’ I agreed, and taking leave, 
came borne. 

At half-past five this evening, I beard the 
following news : —When M. Lally was lament¬ 
ing M. Barthelemy’s death, 1 2 be was told that 
Mr. Pigot, four or five councillors, and 300 
soldiers bad been captured and brought from 
Sadras to Potti Pattan’s Choultry this side of 
it. He was overjoyed at this, and went home 
soon after the corpse bad beeu carried out. 
When the corpse was passing by tbo Fort, M. 
Leyrit board that M. Lally bad received news 
of the capture of Pigot, four or five council¬ 
lors, three or four writers, and 300 soldiers, 
and of their arrival at Potti Pattan’s Choultry 
by Alambarai, and, rejoicing at this news, 
followed the corpse, talking cheerfully on the 
way, till the corpse was buried. When the 
corpse was on the way, minute guns were 
fired and the flag was hoisted half-mast at the 
Fort. On entering the church, three volleys 

were fired and five guns. 

Wednesday, July 30 }—There was nothing 
important doing at the Fort when I went there 

1 -Attending M. BartlnSlemy’s funeral,’ seems intended. 

2 19th Adi , Vikrama. 
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this morning, so I returned home at eleven. 
Pigot’s arrival at this place and that, had 
to-day proved false. 

Thursday, July 31 . 1 —No Europeans were at 
the Fort this morning when I went there nor 
was there any talk about the tax affair. I 
came home at half-past eleven, and I ha\ o 
heard no important nows since. 

Twenty-one guns were fired (1 do not know 
why) this morning at Dcvanampattanam anil 
once at Lakshmana Nayakkan s Choultry 
and at Yilliyanallur where the English are 
encamped. In the last two or three days the 
beggarly Mysore troops have carried off the 
24 pieces of red-wood used for the pandal in 
front of my Tiruvengadapuram agraharam 
choultry and the red-wood pillars, iaftei*, big 
reapers, doors etc., of the Brahmans houses, 
and sold them. This charity was founded by 
my father 50 years ago. I obtained lctteis 
from M. Loyrit about it; I appointed amnl- 
dars ; and now the very materials have been 
carried off. It did not suffer during the 
English troubles, or Nasir Jang’s, Anwar-ud- 
din Khan’s, Raghoji Bhonsla’s, Fattelr Singh’s 
and the Marathas’ invasions : but now all 
places surrounding the town, as far as Kuni- 
medu and Mattur have been plundered and 
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the houses destroyed. The greatness of this 
charity was famous from Benares and Delhi 
to Cape Comorin. The beauty and greatness 
of the choultry and agraharam have never 
been surpassed by other charities. I valued 
nothing else so much except my wife Manga- 
thayi who is no more ; even her death did not 
trouble or grieve mo so greatly. For fivo 
years from Yuva , 1 1 have suffered many mis¬ 
fortunes and lost up to ,20 lakhs of rupees, but 
all these have not pained me so much as what 
has now happened to my charity. I cannot 
therefore describe my sorrow. 

Since fuel was lacking for camp use, M. La 
Grenee was threatened with hanging or 
imprisonment ; his sword was seized and 
soldiers were dragging him along when I 
interceded, spoke kind words, and said that 
I would supply fuel. Then alone was he 
released. This is the treatment accorded to a 
councillor, and the respect shown to M. Lcyrit, 
the Governor, is well-known. 

The Nayinar was ordered to be shut up in 
the dungeon when it was reported that the 
palckalis had not suppliod water because they 
had not received their pay, and he has been 
shut up accordingly. 


1 1755 - 1706 . 






AX AND A RANG A PILL AI 


M. Leyrit, M. Courtin and M. Dubois sent 
for me this afternoon. When I went, they 
ashed if, as ordered, I had prepared a list of 
the house-tax. I said I had, and that I would 
bring it to-morrow morning. As I was 
departing, M. Moracin called me bach and 
ashed for five corge of coarse blue cloth. I 
replied I would enquire and inform him, and 
so came away. 
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Friday , August l . 1 —I went to the Fort at 
nine o’clock this morning, and gave M. Leyrit 
the list I had prepared, explaining the details, 
and adding that the tax on huts had been 
included in that on houses. He read the list 
and, keeping it, asked what should he done. 
I replied, ‘ The town is empty. Formerly there 
wore about 1,000 bazaars, but now owing to the 
persecution of the Choultry-writers, there are 
only 10 or 15—so few men are left. In M. 
Lenoir’s time, the list of inhabitants amounted 
to 50,000 and in M. Dupleix’ time, to 22,000; but, 
when a census was taken two months ago, the 
number was only 3,000 and odd. Thus many 
have left the town. Moreover owing to the 
seizure of grain in the town, every one sold his 
paddy as lie pleased. Even the small quantity 
that is left cannot bo secured, and a fanam 
will get only one-eighth of a markal. Those 
who have four days’ supply of paddy keep 
enough for two days and sell the rest for the 
high price it fetches. Not a measure of grain 
comes in from outside. Those who have any 
will depart when it is exhausted. For the last 


1 21st Adi , Vilcrcima. 
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two days, poor people have been actually starv¬ 
ing owing to'the lack of provisions. Such is 
the state of the town which will further decline 
if this tax is imposed, and those who still re¬ 
main will go away, and what will then be left ?’ 
M. Loyrit replied, ‘ Why mince matters ? If 
people desert the town, we also will Sail away. 
That is my resolve.’ I continued, ‘ Though a 
hundred Lallys came, yet they can' do nothing. 
You are the Governor and all glory is yours. 
So you should be kind towards the people, and 
so manage affairs this next fortnight that they 
will remain here.’—‘ You are right,’ M. Leyrit 
answered; ‘the town is almost uninhabited. 
Shall wo collect half in August and half in 
September, and shall I give the list to M. 
Courtin and order him to collect the amount ? ’ 
I answered, ‘ He is too severe to have charge 
of the matter. You had better keep the list, 
send for the Nayinar and the Choultry-writers, 
order them to collect the money, and see that 
they render accounts to you of the amount 
collected.’ He agreed. 

Ho then said, * Ninety years ago a Lieuten¬ 
ant-General came with 14 ships and so behaved 
as to capture Pondichery and Mylaporc and 
defeat the English and the Dutch, but after¬ 
wards the English and the Dutch took him 
prisoner, made him sign [a capitulationJ, and 
captured all those with him. He then sailed 
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for Europe on a Dutch ship 1 . M. Lally will do 
the same, and he too will sign and depart.’ I 
replied, ‘ The former man managed affairs with 
success till ho departed a prisoner. M. Lally 
who has 4,000 soldiers, 5,000 or 6,000 sepoys 
and 1,000 horse, is within the Bounds, and will 
do likewise.’ He continued, ‘ The Mysoreans 
whom he has summoned will only plunder and 
ruin the town, not achieve success in battle. 
I hear that the Mysoreans have seized your 
Choultry founded by your father fifty years 
ago. All this is due to M. Lally. He has pro¬ 
fited by two pieces of business. One was with 
M. Barthelomy for 20,000 rupees, and the other 
the cloth affair. Now that M. Barthelemy is 
dead, M. Lally will take advantage of this, and 
ho will profit also in the cloth affair.’ Thus 
we conversed for about an hour. It is five 
years since M. Leyrit came here as Governor, 
and all these years lie has never talked to me 
so freely. Our prolonged conversation to-day 
is a sign of prosperity for the French and for 
me. 

He then sent for M. Dubois and M. Courtin. 
They came at half-past eleven and he showed 
them the list. They looked at it, and M. Dubois 


1 Leyrit refers to the expedition of de La Haye, 1G71-1G74. Cf. 
Kaeppclin, La Compagnie dcs Indes Orientates, pp. 79 etc. The 
English were not involved in the struggle. 
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took it away saying he would show it to M. 
Lally. M. Courtin also went away. 

Two master-gunners tlion came to report 
the arrival of prisoners from Madras which 
they left on the 27th, 1 so I stood aside. 

M. Leyrit then said, ‘ M. Dubois has taken 
the tax-paper you have written to show to M. 
Lally. I want one, so have a copy made and 
bring it.’ I agreed and came home at half-past 
twelve. 

The Nayinar who was shut up in the dun¬ 
geon yesterday was released to-day at the 
intercession of Padre Bishop Lorenco 2 on a 
written agreement to pay wages and allowance 
for the eight paklcalis and to see that th epak7ca- 
Us supplied water. It is about this business 
he v r as put in custody yesterday. 

I drove out this evening to tho Mysore 
army. M. Lally and the Bishop Padre Lorenzo 
also went to the Mysore camp, and tho former 
talked with Makdhum Sahib in his tent (while 
the latter remained outside) about sending out 
horse to plunder Ohcnnamanayakkanpalai- 
yam, Tiruppappuliyur, Cuddalore and Chidam¬ 
baram, etc. places to tho southwards. As I 

1 1 think they must have evaded their guards and escaped. *1 he 
rescue-party never got near Madras, and I do not think any 
exchange was proceeding at this time. The date of their leaving 
Madras is probably 27th Am, i t€ . f July 7, 

See p. 208 n. supra. 
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drove by, be 1 called me by name and said, ‘ I 
bave greatly helped tbe Tamils. Before M. 
Dubois showed M. Lally a list of taxes, I ex¬ 
plained to tbe latter that a list was being pre¬ 
pared of the tax to be collected from tbe Tamils 
who could not pay it. On seeing tbe list, bo 
said before 50 Europeans, “ M. Leyrit and tbe 
councillors are thieves who bave stolen and 
misappropriated tbe Company’s money ; but I 
will recover it all from them to-morrow.” Ho 
called them dogs and devils, blaming them 
severely. He added, “ I never meant tbe tax 
to be collected from the poor Tamils but from 
Kandappa Mudali, Periyanna Mudali and 
Savariraya Pillai. M. Leyrit does these things 
in my name in order to discredit me. I will 
question him about this. I wanted this tax to 
be collected from Europeans only, not from tbe 
Tamils.” Ho spoke thus with great anger, 
adding that tbe whole town was on bis head.’ 
I replied, ‘ Truo ; it was you that brought tbe 
Mysore army here, and all affairs are conduct¬ 
ed in your presence. Who can do like you or 
give such help to tbe Tamils ? ’ With these 
words, I came homo. 

Saturday, August 2 }—I went to the Fort 
this morning. M. Leyrit was returning from 
church after bearing mass. I paid my respects 


1 the Bishop. 
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to him with a bouquet which he took gladly 
asking, ‘ Did you make this bouquet ? ’ 

I then said, 4 1 have bought some of the 
materials which the Mysoreans carried off 
from my Choultry, but the cart containing 
them is not allowed to pass the gate. Be 
pleased, therefore, to give a pass.’ He gave 
a gate pass accordingly. I then said, 4 1 
have delayed the removal of some of the 
materials from my agrahdram. Be pleased 
to give an order for cheiingas to bring 
them in.’ He called Bamacliandra Bao and 
said, 4 Give him the two or three cheiingas 
that he needs and see that the timbers are 
brought in.’ M. La Grenee then came and 
asked what we were discussing. M. Leyrit 
said, 4 Eanga Pillai says that the Mysoreans 
have carried off the materials of the Choultry 
built by his father Tiruvengada Pillai.’ M. 
La Grenee observed, 4 When M. Lally went to 
the Mysoreans’ camp yesterday, ho said that 
all the gardens but Eanga Pillai’s and even the 
roads should bo stripped bare.’ 

The councillors arrived for the council to 
be held, so all went into the council hall. I 
came home at a quarter to eleven. 

Yesterday and to-day M. Leyrit has spoken 
kindly to me, but I must wait and see. 

At half-past four this evening one of the 
Mysore sepoys beat some dubashcs’ servants 
34 
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at the Madras gate, so the latter complained 
to the officer on guard there, who sent four 
soldiers to seize and bring the sepoy. But 
when they tried to seize him, another sepoy 
who was with him drew his sword. The 
soldiers then levelled their guns, on which the 
sepoy who had drawn his sword made off, and 
the sepoy who had beaten the servants was 
brought in. When the officer asked him why 
he had beaten them, he called him, ‘ An ass of 
a Firangi bahinchut ’ and gave him four severe 
blows with the stick in his hand, whereon the 
sepoy was sent to M. Tally escorted by four 
musketeers, with Europeans and Topasses. 
Thus the Mysoreans, and even the Pariahs 
among them, treat French officers and people 
of the government more like dogs than men ; 
this is the result of M. Tally’s seeking the 
assistance of the Mysoreans, who value the 
French as naught. 

I hear that the council to-day considered the 
collection of the house-tax and other matters. 

I also hear that 30,000 Kantri pagodas 1 
have been brought from Tyagadrug by 60 
horse for the expenses of the Mysore army. 

I hear that one of Ramalinga Pillai’s men 
with the army, has been hanged on a gallows 
by the Mudaliyar’s church near Reddipalaiyam 


1 The Mysore coin. Cf. Wilks, Historical Sketches 
India , vol. i, pp. 31-32. 
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for the offence of distributing short allowances 
of liquor to the European troops. 

Sunday , August 3 . 1 2 * —I went to the Fort this 
morning and paid my respects to M. Leyrit 
with a bouquet, which he accepted, and, 
returning my compliments joyfully, said that 
I was Tory devoted to him. ‘ Oh ! my Lord, ’ 
I replied, ‘ I have always been devoted to you, 
but my ill-fortune made you believe otherwise, 
lie thanked me graciously. 

Then I showed him the writing which had 
been prepared to allow the materials and goods 
at my agraharam to be brought in without 
hindrance. He read it and said, ‘ M. Lally 
gave orders yesterday allowing wooden 
materials, etc., to bo brought in ; but you had 
better have this as well.’ So saying he took 
me in, signed the writing and gave it me. 

Pie then said, ‘ Bring the chief of the 
mahandttdrs to-morrow about the house-tax.’ 
I agreed. 

He then asked if 30,000 Kantri pagodas 
had been received on account of the expenses 
of the Mysore troops. 8 I replied that I had 
heard so. 

He then asked if Pigot had really been 
seized and brought from Madras. I replied 

1 23rd Adi , Vikrama. 

2 Possibly the sum was in payment of provisions issued to the 

Mysoreans. See p. 243 n. 1 supra. 
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that I had not heard so, but that some pri¬ 
soners had been captured and taken to Gingee 
two or three days ago. He said that there 
must be something more important. 

He then asked the other news. I replied, 
‘ What is there to be said ? You know the 
state of the town too well, for you alone are 
responsible, though there are ten thousand 
others. The duty therefore of protecting the 
people at this time is yours.’ When we were 
conversing thus, two or three Europeans came, 
so I paid my respects and took leave. 

On my way I met Ramachandra Rao, Eapu 
Rao and Kandappa Mudali who were return¬ 
ing from M. Dubois’ house. They said, ‘ About 
the sepoys’ affair, the names of eight Chettis 
and others have been written instead of the 
old ones, but omitting your name. We read it 
and pointed it out to M. Dubois who also read 
it and said that it was true, and ordered us to 
go to the Fort, saying that he would have the 
list completely written and then go to the 
Fort.’ I replied, ‘ I do not need your favour, 
and I know who have written the names. As 
the European has said that eight names have 
been written omitting one, he is not to 
blame, but my name may be included when 
details for each of the eight are written.’ 
Then I came home. They were waiting as M. 
Dubois had told them that he would come to 
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tlie Fort and get the signatures. I shall write 
more when I hear what M. Dubois does at the 
Fort. 

As M. Lallv had promised to pardon M. 
Berthelin (who had been [sentenced] to be 
hanged) provided he paid 25,000 rupees, M. 
Dulaurens’ and M. Le Beaume’s* wives have 
been going about the town begging for the 
money. Silver plate, etc., weighing 160 marcs 
were given by those in the European quarter. 
They then went to the Tamils’ houses and 
begged that each would give live or ten 
rupees. I gave them eight Pondichery crescent 
pagodas when they came to my house. 

Monday , August 4 }—When I was starting 
for the Fort this morning, I was told that 
Madame Barthelemy wanted me. On my 
arrival, she said that she wanted coarse blue 
cloth for the obsequies.' 1 2 I said I would give 
the cloth in my house, and added, ‘ You have 
asked the Choultry monigars for cloth. Take 
what they give, and, if more bo required, this 
merchant will supply you.’ So saying, I called 
Tailappa Chetti and told him. 

When I was about to leave for the Fort, a 
peon came and said that the Governor wanted 
me, and that the Nayinar and mahdndttdrs 
also had been sent for. The Nayinar was 


1 24th Adi , ViJcrama. 

2 I suppose to hang the church with for a commemorative mass. 
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already at the Fort when I arrived. M. Cour- 
tin and M. Dubois, who had been summoned, 
only arrived at ten o’clock and a quarter 
to twelve respectively. M. Leyrit sent for me 
and said, ‘It is already late to-day, so tell 
the mahdndttdrs to come to-morrow at nine.’ 
He looked as pale as death and spoke angrily. 
This is because M. Lally is calling him a 
thief, a robber and other names, as people 
have informed me. I then came home at 
noon, telling the Nayinar and the mahdndt- 
tcti'S to come at seven o’clock to-morrow 
morning, warning them at the same time that 
those who failed to come would he fined 24 
pagodas. 

This evening the mahdndttdrs came and 
reported the following news to me :—‘ We 
presented a petition to M. Lally about the 
affair of the house-tax. He read it and said 
that the tax would not he collected from us, 
that he would get the tax-paper to-morrow 
and tear it up, that we need not he anxious 
about it, and that he could not understand 
why we had not informed him, since he had 
already written that, if M. Leyrit or others 
committed any injustice, he should be in¬ 
formed of it. We replied that, as M. Leyrit 
was the Company’s man and Governor of the 
town, we obeyed him ; but that we could not 
continue to do so hereafter, because we were 
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helpless not having even conjee to drink, and 
that therefore we had complained to him. 
Thereupon M. Lally told us to go saying that 
we need not pay the tax and that he would 
tear the tax-paper to pieces.’ 

When Ramalinga Pillai’s people went and 
destroyed the garden of M. Bury’s-son, he com¬ 
plained to M. Panon and had them impri¬ 
soned ; consequently Ramalinga Pillai repre¬ 
sented the matter to M. Lally, who, I hear, 
at eleven o’clock ordered M. Bury’s son to be 
kept in custody at the Port. 

Two or three travellers from Negapatam 
to Pulicat reported to me that three or six 
English ships had arrived from Europe at 
Cuddalore with 2,000 or 1,500 soldiers on 
board, after touching at Bombay, that the 
soldiers and officers who landed, had been 
lodged in Irisappa Chetti’s and other Tamils’ 
houses at Cuddalore and that the sepoys there 
had been sent out to the Bounds. They added 
that they had seen this. I think that the 
number of the soldiers must be 500 or 600 at 
least \ 

Tuesday , August 5 /—I went to the Port at 
half-past eight this morning. M. Dubois 
arrived about that time, and M. Courtin at 
nine. They called me and told me to send 

1 Ranga Pillai’s guess this time was very close, See Orme, ii, G51, 
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for the mahanattars ; and, on their arrival, 
took out the list of the house-tax, and said, 
* You had hotter apportion the tax among 
the several castes at the rate of 15 rupees for 
each brick-built house and six rupees and a 
half for each thatched one.’ The mahanattars 
replied, ‘ We cannot pay anything and nothing 
can be had in the town. For the last six 
months, no grain has come in from outside.’ 
Kanakasabhai Mudali said, ‘When formerly 
I was assessed at 1,000 rupees, you said that I 
might collect it from my relations. With the 
greatest difficulty, I was only able to pay 300 
rupees by borrowing it from others. More¬ 
over about a half or three-quarters of the 
inhabitants have gone away, and those who 
remain will also go as they cannot get any¬ 
thing here. Who can therefore pay this tax ? ’ 
They replied, ‘ You must not say that, but 
continue to pay it. If ships arrive in a week, 
you need not pay anything ; otherwise you 
should pay half this month and the other half 
next.’ The mahanattars then had their say, 
but on being told that the amount must be 
paid, they presented their petition addressed 
to M. Leyrit who received and read it aloud 
for all to hear. It says, ‘ When, during 
famine in M. Lenoir’s time the towns-peoplo 
could got no food and suffered greatly, ho 
protected the inhabitants even as the eye-lid 
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protects tlio eye, by procuring grain from 
outside, besides remitting the tax on the nine 
kinds of grain, the tax of 4,000 pagodas levied 
for building the walls in M. Beauvoilier’s 
timo, and the 1,000 pagodas on account of the 
shroffs’ shops. Thus he protected the people 
in time of need like an eyo-lid. • In his time 
alone the town deserved the name and the 
prosperity which it then attained continued 
till now, enabling it to bear the taxes imposed 
on it three or four times. But now it can 
bear no more taxes.’ Thus the petition spoke 
at length of M. Lenoir’s pains to protect the 
people. M. Courtin said, ‘ That’s true, for I 
have heard people who were in the Govern¬ 
ment talk about it. The present man would 
fain do ten times more good, but your ill- 
fortune and the evil times cause what is go¬ 
ing on now. Tho writer of this petition must 
bo a clever man and an eye-witness of what 
took place in tho country. Who is he ? ’ M. 
Dubois after examining the two writings said 
that he who had fixed tho amount of tax must 
have written this petition also. I remained 
silent. Then they came back to the matter of 
collecting tho money. Tho mahdndttdrs said, 
‘Yesterday when we talked with M. Tally 
about this matter, he said that we need not 
pay this tax.’ M. Dubois said to M. Leyrit, 

‘ Tho Tamils have already paid three or four 
35 
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times, and they cannot pay anything move. 
The Europeans should he asked to pay. 

Lally grew angry with M. La Gvenee whom 
ho sent for, and asked why he had not got m 
the list of the tax to be collected from 
Europeans, according to his orders. So I 
know that he wishes to collect money from 
the Europeans and not from the Tamils.’ On 
this M. Leyrit desired M. Dubois to see M. 
Lally about the tax collection. But he signed 
the list of the house-tax, sent for the Nayinar 
and the Choultry -writers and gave it to them, 
telling them to make out a list in Tamil and 
collect the tax accordingly. Thus ho sent 

them to the Choultry. 

Then M. Dubois brought a writing about 
the sepoys’ affair. It contained particulars of 
eight persons at the rate of four for one. lie 
read it, and I, having listened, said, ‘Only 
five names have been mentioned—Alagiya- 
manavala Chetti, Ponnappa Clietti and others. 
They won’t pay for they have paid already, 
and they are departing on account of their 
business, for they only deal with people 
outside who, knowing that these debtors of 
theirs have been compelled to pay heavy 
taxes, now press them to discharge their debts, 
which they cannot do. Therefore as they 
have been told that, as many [others] have 
paid 1,000 or 2,000 when unjustly demanded, 
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they too will be forced to pay 10,000 or 20,000, 
they are departing. ’ M. Courtin said, ‘ Even 
the merchants in Bengal who live like Maha¬ 
rajas and deal in lakhs at a time, in times of 
their trouble, will bo presented with accounts 
for two or three lakhs by their creditors and 
worried to pay their debts. That is the nature 
of merchants in money dealings.’ Thus he 
explained the situation. M. Loyrit then said, 

' Eight names have been mentioned. What 
is his’ share ? ’ M. Dubois said that it would 
ho but just to include his name. So M. Loyrit 
wrote it, and, having signed the paper, gave 
it me. I received it and came homo. 

When the mahdndttdrs went to M. Lally, 
ho said, ‘ I ordered yesterday that you need not 
pay. Why have you come ? You may go.’ 
They repliod, ‘ [d. few words lost]. M. Loyrit, 
M. Dubois and M. Courtin sent for us and 
delivered us into tho Nayinar’s hands to-day. 
The Choultry-writers were also sent for and 
told to collect tho tax from us, and we wore 
then sent to the Choultry.’ Thereon ho 3 sent 
for M. Courtin, hut, seeing M. Dubois coming, 
ho spoke very angrily to him, until M. Courtin 
came, and then M. Lally gave vent to his 
anger for about an hour, and talked so loud 
as to shako the building. 


1 Who is meant does not appear. 


2 i«e., Lally* 
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M. Dubois and M.’Courtin went away pale 
and dejected. M. Lally stayed in his room. 
They (the mahanattars) having no opportunity 
of seeing him afterwards, asked his dubash 
who said, ‘You have been exempted from 
paying the tax. You may go.’ They then 
went to M. Courtin who asked what they 
wanted. They . replied, ‘ We explained our 
case to M. Lally about the tax and he said 
that he would speak to you.’ The mahanattars 
afterwards camo to me and said that M. Courtin 
had dismissed them and that therefore they 
had come away. M. Leyrit went to M. Lally’s 
this evening, with M. Courtin. The Choultry- 
writers were sent for, and wont after inform¬ 
ing me. M. Leyrit and the councillors [lost]. 
I think that [lost] about [lost]. I shall enquire 
and write to-morrow. 

Makdlium Nayakltan of Mysore came and 
said, ‘ Wo have no food to eat and none can 
we buy. How can we therefore manage this 
business ? We will go and halt at Gingee or 
Yillupuram and those parts. Give us orders to 
fight, or give us rico at the rate of one palclca 
measure per head and horse-gram for the 
horses. Then alone can we remain, otherwise 
we must depart.’ Orders have been therefore 
given that rice may be carried out of the town 
to the army without hindrance at the gates, 
and the original order prohibiting the removal 
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of even one measure of rice from the town has 
been cancelled. I hear that an evasive reply 
has been given regarding the other demands. 

Alagappa M/udali, the Choultry monigar, 
did not report to M. Courtin the men whom 
ho had put in custody at the Choultry 
yesterday for selling rice at three-quarters of 
a measure per fanam, because they were his 
people; but somebody else reported it to 
M. Courtin to-day, so ho sent for Alagappa 
Mudali and demanded why ho had not re¬ 
ported the sale of rice. He replied that tho 
sollois had been kept at tho Choultry and that 
he thought ho might report the matter on his 
coming to the Choultry-court, but M. Courtin 
ordered him to be kept in custody for not 
having reported the matter yesterday. 

The Choultry-writer sent for the merchants 
to-day and asked them for 9-kdl long-cloth 
and Salampores, bleached or unbleached* The 
merchants saying that they had none, were 
asked to sign a paper to that effect. 

At tin oo o clock this morning, Tirumalai 
Pillai (my paternal uncle, Venkata Pillai’s 
oldest son), breathed his last at tho ago of 65. 
Two daughters survive, but one son has died, 
leaving one still living. 

Wednesday, August 6. ‘—Tirumalai Pillai 
having died last night, his corpse was carried 


1 20th Adi , Vilerama. 
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to tho burning-ground at ten o clock tbis 
morning and burnt. I returned, bathed and 
stayed at home. 

Although M. Lally told M. Leyrit yesterday 
that the house-tax was not to be collected from 
the Tamils, yet M. Dubois sent for the Nayinar 
and the Choultry -writers to-day, and told them 
that they should now collect 6,000 rupees. 
Then he sent for the mahanattars and asked 
thorn for the amount. They said they could 
give nothing. I hear that they have been sent 
away after some discussion. 

I heard to-day that [three or four pieces] 
of Salampores had been got from certain 
houses. 

When tho Nayinar was in liis house at two 
o’clock this afternoon, two of M. Daily’s Euro¬ 
pean guards and a chobdar came and carried 
him away with his hands tied behind, because 
the pakJcalis had run away instead of supply¬ 
ing water to tho camp although ho had been 
charged with distributing their pay. I hear 
that he has boon shut up in the dungeon. 

As Ramalingan had promised to give 
something to M. Lally, he was sent for and 
questioned to-day ; but as he replied vaguely, 
he was twice kicked and threatened with being 
hanged. Ho returned home much dejected, 
aiuTthcn reported the matter to M. Dubois. 
It is not known what M. Dubois said to him, 
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but afterwards Ramalingan anxiously returned 
home. I have heard all this from Rama- 
lingan’s man who was present at the conver¬ 
sation, so the nows must be true. 

There was an interview to-day between 
Makdhum Nayakkan from Mysore and M 
Rally. Makdhum Nayakkan said, ‘ We cannot 
get anything here. The two months’ time 
mentioned in the agreement has expired. 
Please therefore pay the two lakhs of rupees.’ 
M. Rally replied that ho would pay him on tlio 
arrival of ships in 10 or 15 days. Makdhum 
Nayakkan replied, ‘Why do you expect the 
ships, seeing that they have not arrived so far, 
and when are you going to pay me ? I have 
brought a lakh of rupees and disbursed the 
pay. How can we live when things cannot 
be had for money ? ’ When ho thus ex¬ 
pressed his inclination to depart, M. Rally 
replied, ‘ What did you achieve Avlion I des¬ 
patched you to Madras ? Your people made 
about two or three lakhs [by plunder] round 
Madras, Conjeeveram, etc. If you had not 
come, could you have got so much plunder ? ’ 
Makdhum Nayakkan answered, ‘ How have I 
benefited by their plunder ? Besides they 
recoivo pay from mo.’ Although so much 
has been said, yet no decision has been reach¬ 
ed ; but I hear that Mysore Makdhum Nayak¬ 
kan intends to depart to-morrow. Rot us see 
what happens. 
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Thursday , August 7 }—The Nayinar was 
released to-day. I hear that as M. Leyrit, tho 
Governor, patrolled the ramparts last night, he 
slept till half-past ten, and he came out when 
his door was opened at eleven. 

I hear that M. Lally has pacified Makdhum 
Nayakkan by saying that the Europeans 
have been assessed to a tax of six or seven 
lakhs of rupees, which they will pay in. a 
week, when the Mysoreans can be paid, oair 
own expenses met and provisions supplied. 
Thus saying he showed him the list of the 
assessment on the Europeans and came to 
terms with him. 

[A few words lost]. The Topass with M. 
Dubois came and said, ‘[/l few words lost] says 
you have the paper signed by M. Leyrit, about 
distributing among 4 persons the tax for the 
sepoys till now levied on one. A list has to 
bo written showing each sepoy’s share sepa¬ 
rately.’ I had a list written by him accord¬ 
ingly and said, ‘ I will also write to-morrow 
the names to bo entered instead of mine. As 
for the list now written apportioning tho 
tax among four names, tho amount should 
be reckoned and recovered with effect 
from August 1. The pay in arrears for one 
month or 15 days should not bo required 
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[of us], for the Company’s sepoys have not 
been paid for ten or twenty months. Where is 
the hurry about these people ? and what con¬ 
sideration will be shown to those who have 
paid ready money ? The amount should 
therefore be remitted.’ He went away saying 
that he would do accordingly. 

I hear that our people who were encamped 
near the Nay aka tank, retreated to Eeddi- 
palaiyam and the Olukarai church on the 
appearance of the English horse. 

I hear that the English are raising batteries 
near Ulandai tank and that many have been 
leaving the town for the last two or three 
days owing to the scarcity of supplies. 

I also hear that Makdhum Nayakkan of 
Mysore has been supplied with a garse of rice. 

I heard that, when the mahanattars were 
summoned to-day and offered an agreement 
signed by M. Lally promising that they should 
not be further troubled, if they paid 6,000 
rupees to-day or to-morrow, they replied they 
could not pay anything. 

Friday , August 8 }—As M. Leyrit, M. Lally 
and others went to the church to-day to the 
office for M. Barthelemy, I did not visit 
M. Leyrit at the Fort. I went out at half-past 
nine or ten and on my way I met M. Leyrit 
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returning from M. Barthelemy’s liouse, after 
attending service. I paid my respects to Mm, 
accompanied Mm to the Fort and waited 
upstairs at the Gouvernement , hut M. Leyrit 
went into his room, and did not come out. 
While I was there, two or three Europeans 
came and said that M. *Lally had strictly 
warned M. Leyrit, the councillors and other 
Europeans—19 persons in all—that four lakhs 
of rupees must bo paid in three days. I came 
home at eleven. 

I then heard that M. Dubois had sent for 
the mahanattars and told them that as they 
had been excused from paying the house-tax, 
they must pay 6,000 rupees on pain of being 
tied up and beaten and losing their ears. 

When I drove out this evening, I saw 
about 300 or 400 English horse at Kattumettu. 
On their appearance, about 300 or 400 Mysore 
horse marched out about six o’clock, so the 
English troopers fired two or three guns. The 
Mysore troopers fired the same number in 
reply. Afterwards the English horse retired 
while the Mysore horse halted. I do not know 
what happened afterwards. After watching 
this, I returned home. 

Chobdar Muhammad Husain came to me 
at seven o’clock and said that he had been 
sent by M. Lally Sahib to inform me that I 
had assessed men in addition to the nine who 
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had been assessed on account of the sepoys’ 
pay, that I should not have done so, and that 
I myself must find money for one month only 
but not more. I sent the chobdar away with 
a note containing the names of Chinna Mudali, 
Appu Mudali, Kandappa Mudali, Periyanna 
Mudali, Savariraya Pillai, Papayya Pillai, Bali 
Chetti, and Ramachandra Rao—eight persons 
in all—and instructing him to tell them what 
M. Rally had said. 

I do not know what will happen to the 
thirty persons who signed the tax for the 
sepoys; they are now drowned in joy for 
the remission of the tax without knowing 
what the consequences will be. 

Throe hundred or 400 foot of the Mysore 
army having no provisions have run away 
abandoning their muskets. Many are going 
because they cannot get food for any money. 

I heard the following news to-day:—When 
a Dutch boat sailing from Pulicat to Nega- 
patam passed through the roads last night, 
our ship’s captain who stopped and examined 
her, found a packet of letters, and on opening 
it, he found a gazette or diary with parallel 
columns in English and French. This gazetto 
was taken to M. Rally’s house at four o’clock 
and read by all till seven. It contained news 
of the war between the English and French in 
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Europe, and of other matters and I write below 
what I have heard. 

As the English were getting the worst of 
the fighting, they though t that they could not 
hold out, and sought peace, but the French 
would not agree. In times of war in Europe 
a fanam is collected from each man ; but 
now two fanams are being collected. M. Sil¬ 
houette, the Controller-General of Finance, in 
order to provide the King with money, has 
collected twice the amount that was collected 
before from the inhabitants ; if two persons 
live in the same house, each is compelled to 
pay ; and thus the people are pressed to pay. 
The gazette also contains a glowing account 
of M. Bussy. The captain of the frigate, the 
Baleine , who came to-night, reported all this, 
adding that the gazette also says that about 
60 men-of-war had loft Brest, a port in France, 
for an unknown destination. 

Saturday , August 9 .'—I went to the Fort at 
nine o’clock this morning. M. Loyrit was in 
his room with closed doors, so I sauntered up 
and down the hall. M. Guillard who then 
came, said, ‘ What, Rangappa ! I have not 
seen you lately.’ I explained that my paternal 
uncle’s son had died. I then enquired after 
his health. He replied that he was better 
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now, alfchougli he had suffered from dysentery 
and cramp in the leg. He then asked what the 
Shdstras predicted. I replied, ‘ The Shdstras 
say that there will he great troubles which 
will ho followed by calm after the arrival 
of ships. A clover Valluvan 1 astrologer at 
Ivarikal has sent word that ships will arrive 
between the 4th and 12th Avani. 2 3 The 
Vcdluvan at Negapatam predicted four months 
ago that ships would arrive in Avani.' 
M. Guillard said, ‘ The town will prosper only 
if ships arrive in Avani , otherwise the English 
will capture it,—one or the other.’ I replied, 

‘ Ships will arrive by the 12th Avani ; the 
English will withdraw after the 20th ; and 
they will be overthrown in the month of Tai. s ' 
He said that we must wait till the 30tli Avani * 
for the ships’ arrival. I continued, ‘ Nothing 
is to bo had in the town. After you remitted 
the tax, sufficient grain has come in till now ; 
but, in future, that will not be enough. When 
towns are besieged, men are sent with money 
to places whore provisions can be had, and 
provisions and help are sent out to camp, and 
the enemy defeated. This has always been 
done, but, if no such steps are taken now, how 


1 See Thurston’s Castes and Tribes , vii, pp. 303-310. 

2 i. e , between August 16 and 24. 

3 January -February [1761]. 

* September 11. 
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can affairs prosper ? ’ M. Guillard replied, 
‘ M. Leyrit is obstinately mad, and M. Lally is 
heedless of the world. Hence these troubles.’ 
—‘ Do not say that,’ I answered, ‘ but explain 
matters.’—‘ Well, I will do so at a suitable 
time,’ he answered. I said I would also speak 
to M. Leyrit and we talked thus over several 
matters. M. Guillard then went in to see 
M. Leyrit, but, finding him busily writing 
letters with closed doors, he went home. 

When M. Leyrit came out afterwards, I 
paid my respects to him and said, ‘ M. Lally 
sent word to me at seven o’clock last night 
by chobdar Muhammad Husain that in the 
sepoys’ affair the persons whose names I had 
added, were not to be asked to pay, and that 
if I paid money for a month more as hitherto, 
I should not be troubled any farther. So I 
sent word about it to the several persons by the 
chobdar.’ M. Leyrit said, ‘ M. Lally is a liar 
who cares nothing for truth or his promises, 
and changes his mind twenty times a day.’ 
Thus spoke M. Leyrit the truthful. 1 replied, 
‘ Nothing can be had in the town, which is in 
a miserable state, from which it can only 
recover with the greatest difficulty. It is 
therefore your duty to protect its inhabitants 
now. Nobody will blame M. Lally or M. 
Soupiro or the lakhs of other men for the 
present wretched state of the town but you 
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because you are Governor. I tell you this 
because I wish you to win glory and because 
I have dwelt in this town under the French 
flag for the last 50 years earning a name 
which has spread as far as Delhi ; I got too a 
mansab jaghir, and my name is known even 
in Europe. One who lives under the shelter 
of a tree must desire its prosperity. Hence 
you should now strain every effort to establish 
such measures, as will protect the people, as 
thus only they will be saved and the town 
endure, and otherwise it will be overwhelm¬ 
ed.’ He agreed and said that he had resolved 
to do so. M. La Grenee and two or three 
others then came to speak with M. Leyrit, so 
I went aside. 

Kandappa Mudali, Appu Mudali, Earna- 
ohandra Eao, Bapu Eao, and Savariraya Pillai 
came to me and said, ‘ We went and spoke to 
M. Dubois 1 and he replied, “ In future, I have 
nothing to do with the business. I have tried 
my best to help you and can do no more. 
You had better go to M. Gadovillo, for it is he 
who has made M. Lally change his mind by 
telling him that nine persons should provide 
the sepoys’ pay and that those whose names 
have been written anew may be asked to pay 


1 Sc, about the sepoys’ pay. 
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off the old sepoys who are clamouring foi 
their arrears.” We are going to speak to 
M Leyrit about this.’ So saying they desired 
me to go with them. I replied that I had 
spoken to him already about this matter 
‘Don’t refuse,’ they answered; ‘you must 
come too.’ I therefore consented to go. 
Kandappa Mudali reported the whole to 
M Leyrit in the presence of M. Lenoir. 
M Leyrit hearing it, said that he would settle 
the sepoys’ pay with M. Dubois and that he 
would also speak to M. Lally. I said, The 
troubles that the sepoys cause are endless, tor 
they close the street doors and prevent people 
from going in and out, so that even cooking is 
hindered. Because you treat me with respect, 
others do the same, but these small people 
are causing immense trouble.’ M. Leyrit 
replied that he would give orders to prevent 
such things happening again. I then told 
Ramachandra Rao to mention the sepoys 
troubles in the petition to the Council, and, 
<rivin<>' it to him, I came home at eleven. 

Kandappa Mudali said to M. Leyrit and 
M. Lenoir in my presence, ■ Ramalinga Pillai, 
Ayyan Sastri and the Mysore vakil told 
M Lally yesterday that Periyanna Mudali, 
Savariraya Pillai, Kandappa Mudali, Rama¬ 
chandra Rao and Appu Mudali had large 
sums of money and that he should relieve his 
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anxieties about money by requiring them to 
pay, and that, if he delivered these five or six 
persons to them, they would extract two lakhs 
of rupees from them. M. Lally replied that 
he would think over the matter and reply 
later.’ M. Lenoir observed, ‘ M. Lally has said 
a dozen times in the presence of-many that, 
as the Tamils have been much impoverished 
by their frequent payments, they should not 
be worried any more, but that the Europeans 
should be asked to pay. We have also 
received strict orders about it, so you will 
not be asked to pay anything. I do not know 
who has spread this false rumour.’ M. Leyrit 
replied, ‘ I have decided to take precautions 
against the occurrence of such a thing.’ 

When a Brahman living beside the burden- 
rest 1 by the tank at Periyanna Mudali’s 
Choultry went to Periyanna Mudali’s house 
and was leaving it to bathe with his head 
smeared with oil which had been given him 
in the house, three of the six Lubbais who 
belonged to the Mysore army and who had their 
ears cut off, seized him, and, having taken 
him to M. Lally’s house, said, 1 We went out 
yesterday as usual to get betel and provisions, 


1 Two upright stones with a traverse one (about the level of a 
cooly’s head) on which a burden may be rested without the fatigue 
of lowering it to the ground and raising it again. Such rests are 
often set up by the charitable beside tanks and high-ways. 
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and halted at the burden-rest by the tank. 
We had often given a few fanams to this 
Brahman, who lives there, as wo passed to and 
fro. Yesterday he sent word to the English 
by a talcriyari woman who was there that some 
Pondichery people had arrived with provi¬ 
sions. The English people came therefore in 
large numbers. We asked the Brahman who 
they were. He replied that they wexe only 
cultivators and that we need not be afraid of 
them. But, as soon as they camo, they tied 
our hands behind our backs. When we asked 
the Brahman again, ho replied that they were 
English people and that ho could do nothing. 
They then cut off our ears.’ 1 M. Lally ordered 
this evening that the Brahman s eai’s should 
be cut off close as well as his nose and that 
then he should be hanged. The Brahman was 
accordingly hanged after his ears and nose 
had been cut off. All these 60 years since the 
town was founded, no Brahman has been slain 
here till to-day this one was hanged. In 
former times when a Brahman was about to 
be hanged, I would explain to the Governor 
that it was a groat sin to kill a Brahman, so 

1 Mutilation as a means of deterring the population from carrying 
supplies into a besieged place was familiar in Southern India. Ihe 
Mysoreans, when besieging Trichinopoly, had greatly straitened the 
garrison for supplies by cutting off the noses of coolies found carrying 
Fn provisions. I do not think that the practice was ever counten¬ 
anced by Coote ; but it is possible that.it was employed by sepoys 
in the English service without orders, 
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lie would be let off, because the town was 
then destined to prosperity, but now a Brah¬ 
man has been hanged for the town is destined 
to ruin. 1 2 Subba Josier has predicted that 
between the 28th and 31st A di? the left-hand 3 
influence of Jupiter in Pisces will come to an 
end with misfortunes to certain persons. 
Though, contrary to this prediction, those* who 
have prospered have not been punished, this 
poor Brahman has been unjustly hanged. But 
as Jupiter Avill now rise in the sign of Can¬ 
cer for a period of nine years, its left-hand 
influence will not be felt, but its right-hand 
will. As tho times are still bad, evil signs 
have been seen ; but tho left-hand influence of 
Jupiter will now wane and its right-hand wax, 
thereby proving the truth of the Shdstras. 

Tho Mysore troops have plundered 
Karukudikuppam, Pakkumudaiyampattu, 
etc. places destroying or plundering houses 
there, and when questioned, they asked what 
else they could do w r hcn they had nothing to eat 
and were dying of hunger. 


Executions of Brahmans were, of course, regarded with great 
disapproval by the Hindu population ; and indeed only took place in 
special circumstances. Major Lawrence at Trichinopoly executed 
one for sending information to the French ; but it should be 
remembered that even a BrAhman ruler like the Peshwa would not 
hesitate to execute a Brahman for crime against the State. 

2 i. e between the 8th and 11th August. 

0 t. e.j sinister. 
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Sunday, August 10}— I went to the Fort this 
morning. M. Leyrit, M. Gnillard, two or three 
writers and a few writers from the Beach—five 
or six persons in all—returned after hearing 
mass at the Fort church. 1 paid my respects 
with a bouquet. He received it gladly and 
asked the news. I replied that all of us had 
been waiting for his favour. After smelling 
the bouquet, M. Leyrit gave it to M. Guillard 
who smelt it and the others did the same. 
They then went inside and talked. 

As regards the supply of provisions which 
I mentioned to M. Guillard yesterday, the 
latter said to M. Leyrit to-day that affairs 
could not go on for want of provisions, that, if 
they could not be got, we ourselves should 
have to deliver the Fort up to the enemy and 
that therefore affairs would prosper only if 
I were consulted. M. Leyrit said, ‘ True, we 
will consult him about it. There are no 
provisions, and, if ships do not come in in five 
or six days, nothing can bo done. We must 
talk over the matter.’ M. Guillard who came 
out afterwards to go home, came to me and 
said, ‘ I have spoken to M. Leyrit regarding the 
supply of provisions wo talked about yester¬ 
day . I have told him to consult you about 
it.’ I replied, ‘ I am doing nothing because 
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I spoke of tlio matter to M. Leyrit yesterday. 
Well, if I am asked about it, I shall tell him.’ 
M. Guillard then went homo. 

Itandappa Mudali, Periyanna Mudali, 
JSJarasimha Chetti and Appu Mudali were 
waiting for M. Dubois, who immediately on 
his arrival, went and talked to -M. Leyrit and 
departed afterwards. I do not know what he 
talked about. They still waited. I talked with 
M. Tobin about several matters, and came 
homo at eleven. I have not heard any 
important news. 

When Ramalingan went to M. Tally's 
house yesterday, a European commandant of 
the troops questioned him about something to 
which Ramalingan replied. He thrice kicked 
him and thrice boxed his ears, declaring that 
for such an answer in tlio field any one would 
have been hanged. Ramalingan complained 
to tho Bishop Padre who was there, and the 
latter reported the matter to M. Tally who 
ordered tho commandant to be kept in custody 
at the Fort. 

Twenty-five thousand rupees were paid 
yesterday about M. Berthelin’s affair, 20,000 in 
ready money and coarse Yanam cloth worth 
5,000 rupees. His people, mother-in-law, wife 
and servants went and talked with him at the 
01 1 while in custody. Although he is allowed 
0 a ^ ou t, Re has not yet been released. I do 
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not know why. Thought M. Panon had not paid 
M. Legou the price of one kahar of pepper ho 
had purchased, he wanted the other to sell him 
another bahar, saying that he would pay the 
price of the bahar he had already purchased. 
M. Legou replied that he did not care whether 
M. Panon paid or not, as he had no pepper to 
seU, haying sold all his stock. When M. Legou 
was asked who had purchased the pepper, ho 
replied that he had sold it to the camp people. 
M. Panon reported this to M. Lally who 
ordered M. Legou to be kept in custody at the 
Fort which was done accordingly. 

Monday , August IV —I went to the Fort 
at nine o’clock this morning. M. Leyrit, 
M- Ceccaty, major, and two or three Europeans 
were talking there. I paid my respects with 
a bouquet He accepted it and thanked me 
much, smelling the bouquet. He then asked 
the news. I replied that, owing to scarcity of 
provisions in the town, poor people were 
almost dying of starvation, and many had 
departed in the last two days. He went in, 
being unable to say what should be done. 
I went aside and waited. 

Two or three Europeans who then came, 
said that they had come as M. Dubois was 
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fixing the share of the tax for the Europeans. 

I came home at eleven. 

I heard that Ramalingan and Ayyan 
Sastri who were ordered yesterday to go to 
Gingee to bring in provisions, set out last 
night hut were caught in the rain, and, having 
lost their way, wandered about Mortandi 
Choultry, Kuyilarpalaiyam, Kattumettu, etc. 
places and returned home this morning. 

M. Very, officer, who stood surety for 
Ayyan Sastri when the country was in my 
possession 1 , having died to-day, I told 
M. Lcyrit that large sums were due from 
M. Very and other sureties. M. Leyrit replied 
that lie would collect the dues. I think that 
the money will go either to M. Leyrit or the 
Company. 

M. Dubois sent for the Choultry-writers 
and asked them why they had not collected 
6,000 rupees from the mahancittars as he had 
ordered. I hear that the Choultry-writers 
have therefore sent for the mahanattars and 
questioned them about the amount. 

Ramalinga Pillai who set out yesterday for 
Gingee but who returned owing to the rains, 
set out again this evening and passed the 
town-gate. I hear that Ayyan Sastri has left 
for Mysore. 


1 Vol. ix, pp. 141, ,373, 374, 402 supra. 
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Tuesday , August 12 }—I went to tile Fort 
this morning. M. Leyrit opened his door at 
nine and came out. M. Guillard, M. Lenoir, 
M. Renault and M. La Grenee, five or six 
councillors in all, went in to him. I went 
with them and paid my respects. As they 
were talking, I sat down outside. Ivandappa 
Mudali came and said, ‘ M. Leyrit gave an 
order on M. du Bausset for 18,062 rupees on 
the Yaludavur country on account of the 
money to be given to the Company for 
expenses. Instead of paying, ho has been 
saying that the money has been already paid 
to the Company. As he thus delayed, I asked 
him again, but he then said that the country 
had fallen into the possession of the English 
and that therefore he could not pay. There¬ 
upon I asked him for a note which too ho 
evaded, but to-day he gave it me. Please read 
it.’ The bond was dated December 20, 1759, 
and the amount was 18,062 rupees. 

Kandappa Mudali continued, ‘ Bamalingan 
and Yenkatanaranappa Ayvan, the Mysore 
valdl, tried their utmost to get me, Savariraya 
Pillai and Appu Mudali delivered into their 
power on the pretext of collecting money from 
us, but their attempts have failed. Formerly 
Papayya Pillai did the same, but we kept 
quiet ; and now these persons are behaving in 
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the like manner. What have we done to him ? 
But our good luck has delivered us from him. 
M. Dubois related the whole matter to Ivutta- 
raya Pillai and the latter to me. Then the 
Nayinar came and said that a corporal had 
been sent by M. Courtin to shut me up in the 
dungeon ; I said I would come as soon as 
I had seen the Governor. Be pleased to plead 
on my behalf.’ Thus he entreated me. I told 
him that I would do as he wished after those 
who wore talking had gone. Afterwards I, 
the Nayinar and Kandappa Mudali went in. 
M. Leyrit asked us what the matter was. 


The Nayinar said, ‘ Even for small offences, 
men are ordered twice a week to be shut up in 
the dungeon and have their hands bound 
behind them. I no longer desire my office. 
When a crime is committed, you should bo 
informed, so that you may summon and ques¬ 
tion me. But how can I manage if, for 
trivial things, any one can order men to the 
dungeon ?’—‘ Well,’ M. Leyrit replied, ‘ you had 
better wait here.’ So saying ho sent for 
M. Courtin. As it was twelve o’clock, I came 
home, and I have not heard what happened 
afterwards. 


M. Courtin, who attended the Choultry- 
court, ordered Dairiyanatha Mudali, the 
houltry dubash, to be brought. On his 

a Ppearing, he was ordered to be imprisoned at 
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the Choultry, which was done accordingly. 
When I enquired why he had been imprisoned, 
I was told that it was because he had not 
attended when sent for, but stayed at home 
on the plea of sickness. 

When M. Courtin came, M. Leyrit asked 
him why he had ordered the Nayinar to the 
dungeon. M. Courtin replied, ‘ lie never 
attends even when sent for. Used he not 
always to attend at M. Guillard’s house ? His 
dubash Yenkatachala Nayakkan and he have 
made money in the town ; and he never 
attends on me because he fears lest his conduct 
should be made known. I ordered him to 
report the news to me twice daily, but he 
never does so. That is why I have shut him 
up in the dungeon.’ On this M. Leyrit grew 
angry with the Nayinar but ordered him not 
to be shut up in the dungeon but watch to be 
kept over him. M. Courtin continued, ‘To 
tell you the truth, if ho fails to attend on me 
twice daily with the news, I will tie him to 
the Choultry post, give him 100 stripes, cut off 
his ears and put him in irons. He should be 
shut up in the dungeon till evening.’ lie was 
shut up accordingly. 

At three o’clock this afternoon a chobdar 
and a peon came and said that M. Lally 
wanted me. On my way I met the mahd- 
ndttdrs who said, ‘ M. Dubois calling us this 
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afternoon asked what we had done about the 
6,000 rupees and whether the sum had been 
collected. Wo replied we had not yet written 
the details of apportionment. He replied that 
though he had told us about it four days ago, 
yet he found us still saying that we had not 
written the details. He then ■ beat Arama 
Chetti and others, and took Tillai Maistri to 
M. Lally in custody. Wo salaamed and pre¬ 
sented our petition. 1 He read it, and said 
that though the councillors had fixed our 
portion of the tax at 36,000 rupees, yet, as we 
had complained to him, he had reduced it to 
6,000, and that, if we paid this sum, we should 
not be troubled any more about the tax nor 
would lie ask the Tamils or others to pay 
another cash, that we might rely upon his 
oath, and that he would sign a declaration 
that henceforth neither the councillors nor he 
himself, nor future Governors nor the Kino-’ s 
people should collect any tax from us. *He 
then went in, ordering us to send for you.’ 
On my arrival, I found M. Dubois and Padre 
Noronha present. I paid my respects to 
M. Lally. He returned his compliments and 
said, ‘ M. Leyrit and the councillors fixed the 
house-tax to be collected from the mahdn&it&rs 


3 i.e., to M. Lally. 
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at 36,000 rupees. The mahanattars com¬ 
plained to me, so I have fixed the amount at 
6,000 rupees to be paid in four days. If they 
fail to pay this sum, thoy will have to pay 
36,000 rupees or even more. Let them not do 
now what hereafter they will repent of. 
Make them pay the 6,000 rupees and tell them 
that they will not be taxed any more. I Avill 
sign a paper to that effect and you had better 
explain matters to them and take them away.’ 
So saying, he went in. M. Dubois who was 
there with the Padre Bishop said, ‘ The 
mahanattars represented through Bamalinga 
Pillai that they would collect and pay 6,000 
rupees in 20 days’ time. I did not agree, so 
they begged for fifteen days, but I allowed 
them only eight. Then they camo four days 
later, and said that they had written nothing 
and had nothing to pay. So I beat two of 
them, imprisoned Tillai Maistri and took 
tlieih to M. Lally, who ordered me to tell the 
mahanattars to pay 6,000 rupees. I agreed.’ 

M. Dubois and the Padre Bishop Noronha 
continued, ‘ About the sepoys’ affair, we 
arranged that the amount to be collected from 
one man should be divided among four. But 
M. Gadovillc represented to M. Lcyrit that, if 
the others wore made to find each a separate 
amount for the sepoys’ pay, the sum thus got 
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might bo utilized for tlie earth-diggers’ 1 pay 
and that the nine persons who paid already 
should he made to pay the money required 
for the sepoys. I have however devised a 
plan and told Appu Mudali about it, and 
asked him to put in a petition.’ Afterwards 
M. Gadeville arrived, and, on seeing him, 
M. Dubois cautioned the others to say nothing. 
I think that M. Dubois fears M. Gadeville so 
much because he has made money in many 
ways. On entering, M. Gadeville said, ‘ Bon 
jour , Monsieur Ranga Pillai.’ I paid him my 
compliments. He then asked the Nayinar 
why he had not brought Kulandai Chetti as 
ordered. The Nayinar replied that he was 
present. Kulandai Chetti with trembling 
limbs and faltering voice said, ‘ What is it, 
Sir ? ’ M. Gadeville replied, ‘ Where are the 
hundred pieces of the Yanam cloth you 
bought ? ’ Kulandai Chetti answered, ‘ I had 
only 11 pieces and those have been taken 
away by the Choultry-people.’—* Sign a state¬ 
ment to that effect,’ M. Gadeville said. As 
there was nobody there who could write the 
note, I said that I would got it written by the 
Choultry-writer and send it. Ho asked me to 


do 


so, and. 


escorting me as 


far as the gate, 


Doubtless employed on the fortifications of the town in prep 
11011 ior % approaching siege. 
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wished me good-bye. I thanked him and 
came away. 

When I was there, the Nayinar sent me 
word requesting that he should be released 
from custody. I sent a man from M. Lally’s 
house to release him and bring him to aid the 
Choultry-writers in collecting the money due 
from the mahancittars. The Nayinar came 
after his release. 

The Nana’s horse, it is said, number 15,000 
or 80,000, and their sardar, Viswasa Pandit, 1 
sent letters to M. Lally, M. Leyrit and me, 
saying that he would come, if summoned with 
10,000 horse he had at the passes. The Brah¬ 
man who delivered the letters was a stout, 
tall man, wearing a large red turban. Tie said, 
‘Yiswasa Pandit sent three letters, one to 
M. Lally, another to M. Leyrit and the third 
to you. I gave your letter also to M. Lally 
who asked me for whom it was. I said it 
was intended for the Wazarat Bayar. “ Who is 
the Wazarat Bayar ? ” he asked. I mentioned 
your name, whereon he said, after reading 
his letter, that ho would give you yours, but 
the Bishop Padre who was close by took it 
away saying that he would deliver it to you. 
Have you received it ? ’ I replied, no. He 
•added, ‘ The contents of M. Lally’s, M. Leyrit’s, 


1 Cf. Orme, ii, 685 and 695, etc. 
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and your letters are the same. I desired to 
visit you yesterday but was not able to do so 
as I was still weary with my journey on 
horseback. I shall speak with you again 
before I depart with the replies.’—‘ When 'you 
come, bring my letter also,’ I said. He con¬ 
tinued, 1 Viswasa Pandit holds; you in high 
esteem, and when he went to Kumaraswami 
Tambiian at Benares, the latter extolled you 
and your glory to him. Moreover when 
Kattuvathiyam 1 Subbayyan visited you, you 
were celebrating a marriage grandly, spending 
2,000 or 3,000 rupees, causing the naubat to be 
beaten, and using an elephant with a liowdah. 
Viswasa 1 anclit praised you much when 
Subbayyan reported the celebration of the 
marriage to him. Subbayyan is now with 
him. Your name and the manner in which 
you manage your office are praised at Delhi, 
Poona, Satara, Benares, etc. places. The talk 
with the dorais is always about you and not 
about others, and the French glory is entirely 
due to you. Thus all extol you, your glory 
and valour. When such is your glory, how is 
it that you go in a palankin with but four 
peons ? ‘ What of that ? ’ I replied. ‘ Did not 


1 here is a stringed instrument called Kottuvathiyam and the 
man inferred to must have been a skilled player on it. He had 

doubtless been invited by the Diarist to display‘his skill, and would 
soem to have been adequately rewarded. 









Garuda conepier Devendra and bring nectar ? n 

Yenkatanaranappa Ayyan, the Mysore 
vakil, and Ycnkaji Pandit then came and 
departed, having agreed with the Bishop 
Padre Noronha that the Mysore army should 
go to Gingee, whence they should send provi¬ 
sions hither, prevent provisions from reaching 
the English, and defeat them. 

I then went to M. Loyrit with the maha- 
ndttdrs and reported to him what had taken 
place with M. Lally about the councillors’ 
troubling the mahdndttdrs to pay 36,000 rupees 
for the house-tax, their complaints to him and 
his asking them to pay 6,000 rupees instead of 
36,000. ‘There, now!’ M. Loyrit replied, 

‘ M. Lally who ordered us to write the house- 
tax now blames us. Don’t you know it ? ’ 
I replied that I knew it all well. ‘Well,’ 
M. Loyrit replied, ‘ you had better tell them 
to collect this amount and pay it quickly.’ 
Agreeing, I came homo with the mahdndttdrs , 
sent for the Choultry-writers and the Nayinar 
and sent them away with orders to collect 
the amount in two or three days and pay it 
without delay. 


1 G-aruda was the bird and vehicle of Vishnu. The allusion is to 
Garuda’s going to Indra, the Lord of the Devas, defeating him and 
bringing the Amirtahalasa or vessel of nectar, in order to ransom his 
mother Vinata from the service of Kardru. See Mahdbharata 
Anusdsana Pcirva, Chapters 19—29. 
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Wednesday, August 13. 1 —M. Leyrit was 
just coming out of his room when I reached 
the Fort this morning. I went in with five or 
six Europeans and paid my respects to him. 
M. Leyrit retired after talking a short while. 
When I was returning home, I met M. Martin, 
M. Barthelemy’s writer, who said, ‘ You have 
paid 10,000 rupees according to the bond, but 
you have not taken the bond back. M. Boyel- 
leau will come this afternoon to examine 
everything which has been kept sealed up 
He will send for you, and then you may tell 
him about yoirr having paid, and get back the 
bond. I have been ordered by Madame 
Barthelemy to tell you this.’—‘ Yery well,’ I 
said, and then came home. But at once 
a Coffree 2 came and said that Madame 
Barthelemy wanted me. She was at table 
when 1 arrived, and, when she was told of my 
coming, she sent word to me to wait. So I 
waited. When she had finished eating, she, 
M. Bruno’s 3 wife and M. Martin remained 
within. But afterwards, M. Martin came out 
and asked me about the bond for 10,000 rupees. 
I replied, ‘ Do you not know ? 1 gave a note 
for 10,000 rupees as my present on account of 


1 1st Avani, Vilcrama. 

2 African slaves were far from uncommon at this period in 

iEi 

3 For wife read widow. Cf. vol. x, p. 313, supra. 
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the country business 1 , and although I have 
paid the amount, the note has not been re¬ 
turned to me. The reason was that the wife 
of Ramayya Pillai (M. Barthelemy’s dubash) 
having died, Ramayya Pillai went northwards 
in search of a girl to marry ; all declined to 
give him a girl in marriage ; and M. Bartlielemy 
then said, that, unless I found a girl for 
Ramayya Pillai, he would not return the bond. 
M. Lallv then arrived, and I complained to 
him against M. Leyrit. M. Bartlielemy spoke 
strongly on my behalf. When he was asked 
why he did so, he replied that ho had lent 
20,000 rupees on account of the country busi¬ 
ness, and that he spoke thus as he thought he 
would not get his money unless I got mine from 
the country At the same time M. Bartlielemy 
told me that he had said he had given a loan 
of 20,000 rupees, on the country management 
and that he .would keep the bond to show 
should any question arise about the affair. 
Consequently I did nothing. Afterwards 
when he went to Tranquebar, you sent for me 
and demanded the 5,000 rupees I owed. When 
I replied that 1 had no money, I was told that 
I should at least pay the interest. I replied 
that I had at the moment no money for that 
either, adding that the bond for 10,000 rupees 


1 i.e.. Ranga Pillai’s interests aR renter. 
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had not been returned to me although the 
money had been paid. You said that it would 
be given me after his return, but, when that 
happened, I was confined to my bed by sick¬ 
ness. Then my son was asked unjustly to 
pay 10,000 rupees and was imprisoned. This 
demand of 10,000 rupees and the tax affair 
which was managed through me kept mo 
constantly engaged ; and then M. Barthelemy 
fell ill and stayed at home. Ten days later I 
demanded the return of my bond for 10,000 
rupees as I had paid the amount. “ Why 
trouble yourself,” M. Barthelemy replied, 
“ about a matter that has been settled ? I 
have entered all the details and closed the 
account. What fear then ? When M. Martin 
comes, I will tell him to return the bond.” 
So I went away. I went to him again two 
days before his death in order to speak about 
the bond and get it back. As he was then 
unconscious, I told you that, although I had 
paid 10,000 rupees according to the bond, the 
bond had not been given back. You replied, 
“ This is not the time for business. It will be 
returned afterwards.” Others wore present 
besides yourself.’ When I thus related the 
matter from beginning to end, ho said, ‘ I 
asked you just now about the matter because 
the property is to be shared equally among 
his daughter’s children and me. I, as an 
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equal sharer, know that the sum has been 
paid, but, as the others do not, they may ask 
you to swear to it, and you will have to speak 
the truth.’ I replied that, as I had paid the 
amount, I would inform them of the whole. 
They said that I was to say that the sum of 
10,000 rupees was a loan, not a present, that I 
was not to tell anybody about their asking 
me, and that I should consider it to be a 
matter between me and them. 

I then said, ‘ About the money due to me 
from dubash Muttayyan, he took the bond 
from me, promising to get the amount from 
Sonachalam and pay it to me. But I have not 
received the amount, nor has the bond been 
returned to me.’ They said, ‘That was not 
placed among the bonds that were sealed up, 
but was kept separately.’ The bond for 21,000 
rupees in dubash Muttayyan’s name, that 
for 7,000 written in my name and another for 
100 pagodas — three bonds in all—were given 
to me and I, receiving them, came home. They 
also said, ‘ M. Boyelleau will break the seals 
either to-day or to-morrow, and then he will 
send for you, and ask you about the bond. 
Tell him then the truth about the payment.’ 

‘ Very well,’ I replied, and then came home. 

Thursday, August 14 } — I went to the Fort 
this morning, and as M. Leyrit was in his 


1 2nd Avani , Vikrama. 
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room, I went in and paid my respects to him 
with a bouquet, which he received and with 
compliments asked the news. I replied, ‘ As 
nothing can he had, some have left the town 
along with Madame Elias, about 1,000 have 
gone up to now, and more are ready to go 
along with the Mysore troops who are about 
to march. Many have already gone for fear 
of the English but now they are going for 
fear of being starved.’—‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘ it 
is better that people go out, for the few provi¬ 
sions that are left in the town will suffice 
for two more days.’ When we were talking 
thus, the councillors came to attend the 
council, so M. Leyrit prepared himself to go. 
I took leave and waited at the sorting-godown. 
Kandappa Mudali, Appu Mudali and R&ma- 
chandra Rao came there and talked to me 
about the sepoy business. I told them strictly 
to write and present a petition saying, ‘ We 
have agreed to find money for the sepoys’ pay 
with the help of certain other persons ; but 
our burden must be made as light as possible ; 
we will pay the amount in a month’s time as 
ordered, but cannot manage the business 
further. The sepoys cause indescribable 
trouble, for they do not allow us to remain 
quietly at home. We must henceforth live in 
the Port, for we cannot bear the sepoys’ 
importunity.’ The councillors who attended 
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the council from nine o’clock to eleven, then 
came downstairs with M. Leyrit, the council 
having risen. M. Leyrit and M. Courtin got 
into a palankin and went to M. Lally’s, while 
the other councillors went to their respective 
homes. I came home at noon. Those who 
went to M Lally’s house talked with him till 
two. M. Courtin dined at M. Porcher’s and 
M. Leyrit in his own house. M. Lally did not 
dine till after two. I think the council con¬ 
sidered the threatened collection of a tax from 
the Europeans. I shall enquire about it and 
write in detail. 

As our people had yesterday seized the 
Mysore artillery draught-bullocks, because the 
Mysoreans had not supplied the promised 
cattle, the Mysore troops complained that, 
if these draught-bullocks were seized, the 
cannon could not reach the camp. Conse¬ 
quently their departure has been postponed 
to-day. 


Mudevi Johannes’ son, who obtained the 

/ 

passport for Madame Elias 1 to go to Ncga- 
patam [on business], was ready to accompany 
her, but as she had gone in advance, he set out 
afterwards and stayed the night in Muttirusa 
Pillai’s Choultry. When the English came and 


1 I suppose mother-in-law of Delarche who at one time was men¬ 
tioned so constantly by the Diarist. 





asked wlio lie was, he replied that he was a 
merchant going to Negapatam whereon he 
was required to go to Colonel Coote. But he 
refused, saying that he was but a merchant 
and that ho had nothing to do ivith him. 
Thereon the English people wounded him in 
the hand, seized the 10,000 pagodas he was 
carrying, and broke his palankin. The palan- 
kin-bearers having fled, the English people 
departed, leaving him there. His sister’s 
husband, Major Monsieur Trinquicre 1 , took 
him to Colonel Coote at Villiyanallur and 
complained that, when a merchant was travel¬ 
ling by the road, his people had cut off one of 
his hands and seized his money. Colonel 
Coote replied, ‘ My men would never have 
done that ; your Mysoreans must have done it 
and beaten him. In future, any one wishing 
to pass out must obtain my passport or see me 
and only go after he has obtained one. I will 
not be responsible for any one travelling with¬ 
out my pass. The money plundered from 
Madras is all at Pondichery, and why should 
I allow it to be taken out when Pondichery is 
about to fall into our hands with all the 
money ? ’ I heard this at the Fort from certain 


1 Lally ( Memoire , p. 246) describes him as lieutenant of the 
BcUaillon de Vlnde , and names him among the leaders of the conspiracy 
directed against himself and Dubois after the surrender of the town. 
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Europeans who had heard it from M. Trin- 
quiere. 

As M. Carvalho has been assessed to the 
tax for 1,500 rupees, he wont to M. Lally and 
said, ‘ I settled here at the desire of M. Du- 
pleix 1 . As I have already given money to the 
Company, how can I now pay 1,500 rupees ? ’ 
M. Lally answered, ‘ You dog ! With your 
position and the house you have, can’t you 
pay 1,500 rupees ? I will shut you up in the 
dungeon or put you in irons.’ M. Lally not 
only spoke contemptuously and angrily but 
also thrust him away, with the cane in his 
hand, saying ‘ Be off, you dog !’ M. Carvalho 
then went, greatly troubled in mind, and said 
to M. Levrit, ‘ See how disrespectfully M. Lally 
has treated me.’ M. Leyrit replied, ‘ What 
can I do if he behaves so ? ’ Certain Europeans 
reported this to me. 

Having to-day recovered their draught- 
bullocks, the Mysoreans marched for Gingee, 
and along with them, went many of the towns¬ 
people. Many Mysoreans and many of their 
horses have died of starvation. 

Friday , August 15 . 2 —I went to the Fort 
this morning. M. Leyrit returned home at 
nine from hearing mass at church in honour 
of the European festival 3 to-day. I paid my 

1 Cf. vol. vii, p. 161, n. 2, supra. 2 3rd Avani, Vikrama , 

3 The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 
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respects to him on his "way to church and on 
his return. When he went into his room, 
M. Renault and M. Carvalho went in to talk 
with him, as also did five or six other Euro¬ 
peans, so I waited outside. 

Kandappa Mudali came and spoke to mo 
about the tax and other affairs. Ramacliandra 
Rao also came and said, 1 The sepoys ’ 
demands are unbearable. Although we 
decided otherwise yesterday, we need not 
include the names of any others, but shall 
piesent a petition to the council stating - that 
we cannot pay the amount within the month 
allowed, so that we may get at least a month’s 
time.’ While we were talking thus, M. Boyel- 
leau brought a letter for M. Leyrit to sign, and 
talked to him. It was then eleven o’clock, 
so I thought of returning home. But then 
Saravanan (son of Chakkaraiyappa Mudali, 
Mannappa Mudali \s brother-in-law) came with 
a letter brought by M. Dubois’ peon, and gave 
it to M. Leyrit, who on reading it, sent for mo 
just as I was setting out to go home. When I 
wont in, M. Leyrit said, ‘ M. Dubois has sent a 
letter recommending the release of Mannappa 
Mudali Kumarappa Mudali, who is now in 
irons but who has agreed to pay 600 rupees. 
t W hat do you say about it ?’ Saravanan replied, 
He has not agreed to pay another 600 rupees, 
and there has been no talk about it. The 
40 
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mistake is the dubash’s forM. Dubois does not 
know Portuguese, and the dubash does not 
know French. This is all.’ When M. Leyrit 
enquired what he said, I replied, ‘ He cannot 
have agreed to this sum now. Formerly he 
gave a bond for 600 rupees, but he did not pay 
the amount, whereon M. Courtin in order to 
compel him to pay 4,000 or 5,000, put him in 
irons and shut him in the dungeon. I do not 
think it right to demand another 600 rupees, 
when 600 rupees is the amount settled already. 
What is your pleasure ?’—‘ Toll him to pay the 
600 rupees in cash now,’ M. Leyrit replied. 
Saravanan replied, ‘I have no money now 
but I shall manage to pay it in a week.’— 4 In 
that case,’ M. Leyrit answered, ‘ find a surety.’ 
Saravanan brought Kandappa Mudali and 
mentioned him as surety. Kandappa Mudali 
said, ‘ I agree to pay the amount in eight 
days myself. He is my relation.’ Thereon 
Mannappa Mudali Kumarappa Mudali was re¬ 
leased. M. Leyrit then asked about the rest. I 
mentioned Irisappa Chetti Muttu. He ordered 
him to be brought, and asked mo about him. 
I replied, ‘ All know that he has not even 
conjee to drink or a cloth to wear, although 
he carries on trade in this town, but Rama- 
lingan has written the names of many such 
persons.’ Thereon M. Leyrit agreed to release 
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Mm and, sending for Ellari’s son, asked me 
about Mm. I replied that ho would pay the 
100 rupees which had been .set down against 
Mm. M. Leyrit ordered his release on his 
giving a bond. I gave M. Leyrit accordingly 
the bond which I had obtained from Ellari’s 
son. He then asked if there wore any others. 

I replied that there wore none in the dungeon. 
As the clock struck twelve, I took leave and 
came homo. 

As the English attacked the Ariyankup- 
pam batteries, the Europeans in the washing 
and other places marched to Ariyankuppam 
with their guns. 

When I was at the Fort at ton o’clock to¬ 
day, M. Leyrit and M. Dubois wanted me to 
sign the certificate which I had not signed 
before about the tdklcl to Guntur Bali Chctti 
on account of the parm&na for the country 
management, sealed with M. Leyrit, the 
Governor’s Persian seal and signed by him in 
French, to the effect that the crop accounts 
should bo rendered again to my former amal- 
dars who were removed from the manage¬ 
ment of my share of the Villiyanallur country 
on December 30, 1759, 1 corresponding with 
the 19tli Mdrgali , Bahud&nya. Kandappa 
Mudali who had the panvdna gave it to mo 


1 Sic . The year should be 1753. 
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at ten o’clock to-day, telling me that it would 
be of use in getting money from the Guntur 
people. ‘ Why this when I have so many 
similar proofs already?’ I asked, but, taking 
it, came home and put it in a compartment in 
the sloping desk in the hall. What I former¬ 
ly lost by my evil fortune is now being made 
good unsought by mo, from the 1st Avani 1 . I 
trust therefore that my good fortune will 
continue from this date. 

Saturday , August 16 . 2 —When I went to the 
Fort this morning, M. Loyrit, M. Kenault, 
M. Boyclloau, M. Lenoir—four or five persons 
in all—came out after talking. I paid my res¬ 
pects. He asked mo the news. ‘ What news 
is there ? ’ I replied. ‘ As nothing can be had 
in the town, 1,000 or 2,000 people have left it 
during the last five or six days, and more are 
Intending to depart. As 1,000 or 2,000 of the 
townspeople have gone out with the Mysore¬ 
ans, there is little anxiety about rice. I have 
ordered the tax to be collected speedily and 
men are busy with it.’—‘ It is better,’ he 
replied, * that people go out now so that the 
stock will suffice for the remainder for a few 
more days.’ Then all went to their respective 
houses, and I came home at eleven. 


1 i.e.j August 13. 


2 4th Avani, Vikrama. 
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The English have been raising batteries in 
Muttirusa Pillai’s Choultry and Tavala- 
kuppam Choultry and by the Chunambar in 
order to capture Ariyankuppam fort. Our 
people are therefore raising batteries in 
Irujampalaiy am west of Ariyankuppam fort 
and Yasudevan Choultry. The.English are 
on the other side of the Chunambar and our 
people this side of it, and both sides have been 
making preparations since yesterday. 

Sun day, August 17 }—Before I reached tho 
Port this morning, M. Leyrit had returned 
after hearing mass at the Capuchins’ church 
at sovon o’clock. For the last two or three 
Sundays and feast-days, M. Leyrit has attended 
the Fort church with three or four persons, 
but to day he went to tho Capuchins’ church, 
some say, because ho is stung by M. Tally’s 
barbed words. 

I went to M. Leyrit at half-past nine and 
delivered to him tho cadjan letter from the 
Raja of Kadappanad 1 2 in Malabar brought by 
a Brahman along with cadjan letters from the 
Raja to mo and to tho Padre of the St. Paul’s 
church. M. Leyrit asked what his letter said , 
and I read and reported it. He also ask ed 


1 5th Avani, Vikrama. 

2 Sic. We should read Kadattandd, This was the ^'hieftain 
kuowh to the English as the Boyauore Raja. See Logan, Malabar 
Manual , pp. 347 and 400. 
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about the other letters ; I replied that they 
were addressed to me and to the Padre of the 
Capuchins’ church. lie also ashed their 
contents, which I reported to him. He then 
ordered me to get his letter translated into 
French. As Ramachandra Rao is the person 
who now translates letters into French, I 
called and ordered him to translate the letter 
accordingly. Ramachandra Rao went to 
M. Le Beaume to get the letter translated. 
Afterwards M. Dubois arrived to speak with 
M. Leyrit. 

Certain men (I know not whom) have had 
two French writings made and posted, one 
over the tomb of Kanakaraya Mudali’s grand¬ 
father, and the other on the pillar brought 
from Gingee. Large crowds read them. 
M. Leyrit who also saw them on his way to 
the Capuchins’ church, sent his Topass Louche 
to bring them to him. But before Louche 
reached'tho place, one of M. Lally’s troopers 
(called dragoons) had removed the two writ¬ 
ings. Copies however were sent to M. Leyrit 
who, after reading them, returned them to 
M. Lally. Their contents are as follows ‘The 
former Governors and councillors under the 
Company captured Madras with only a few 
soldiers, defeated Mr. Morse and others, besides 
defeating and slaying Nasir Jang, Anwar-ud- 
din Khan and others ; they then despatched 
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troops to Trichinopoly and captured places 
thereabouts, sent M. Bussy to Salabat Jang 
and conquered Bunder and country there¬ 
abouts yielding crores of revenues. Learning 
of this, the King of France sent you a 
Lieutenant-General with 14 ships and 5,000 
soldiers, in order that you might-conquer yet 
more countries and bring yet greater glory ; 
whereas you have recalled M. Bussy from the 
north who made affairs prosper there, and M. 
Moracin who was at Bunder, managing it and 
other places yielding crores. Then you re¬ 
called the troops at Trichinopoly who would 
have captured it. Then you settled Karika], 
Valudavur, Yilliyanallur, Tyagadrug and other 
places. Only Gingee and Pondichery remain, 
and in five or six days you will deliver up 
them also, and give the English your parole 
in token of surrender, and then you mean to 
sail to Europe, after securing in places outside 
Pondichery all the money you have made here, 
and inform the King who sent you here that 
after winning victories on all sides, you have 
come homo after delivering Pondichery to the 
English. The King of Franco sent you to 
India, where his fame already shone from 
Cape Comorin to Delhi, in order that his name, 
glory and valour might shine with greater 
splendour, by your winning victories on all 
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sides. See what countries you have con¬ 
quered ! What a name you have made for 
yourself ! And how illustrious you have 
made the King who sent you ! Who else could 
have done so much ! And in the town, you 
have made its people beggars.’ This I have 
heard from one or two persons at the Fort, and 
M. Dubois came to talk with M. Leyrit merely 
about this. 

They then asked if I had collected the 
money. I replied, ‘ I am busy about it, and it 
is being collected. But blacksmiths and car¬ 
penters bring you recommendations and you 
give orders,’ taking advantage of which those 
willing to pay put it off. Money will there¬ 
fore come in slowly. But when it has been 
collected, I will render you the collection 
accounts and your account.’ Then I waited 
outside, but M. Dubois departed. 

M. Boyclleau and M. La Grenee then came 
and talked about the tax imposed upon them. 

M. Courtin and M. Denis 3 were then sent 
for. 

M. Bochctte, M. Daily’s secretary, sent me 
a letter complaining that I was collecting the 
tax even from M. Daily’s servants, and asking 
if I were wise so to play with M. Dally. I 


1 i.e., excusing them. 


2 Carvalho’s son*iu-law. 
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showed this letter to M. Boyelleau who came 
out just then. M. Boyelleau having read it, 
showed it to M. Leyrit, who only smiled as he 
read it. M. Boyelleau afterwards said, ‘ Beply 
to him that you are not in charge of the busi¬ 
ness and that M. Lally’s people are collecting 
the tax according to his orders.’ I took the 
letter and asked head-peon Santappan, who 
had brought it, how many servants were 
under M. Lally. He replied that there were 
about twelve—chobdars, the head-peons and 
water-carriers. I told him to write and bring 
me a list of them so that I could remit their 
tax, and then came home. 

On my way I met M. Courtin who said 
that he wished to talk to me about his private 
business later on, but that he at the moment 
had no leisure. lie then went away. 

Orders were given to-day that all peons 
with badges (except the Company’s peons) 
who arc working in private houses, should 
return their badges to the Company. 

I write below the contents of the cadjan 
letter to M. Leyrit from the Baja of Kadatta- 
nad in Malabar ‘ Your people sought a loan 
from me and I assisted them with a certain 
amount. M. Louet, the Chief at Maho, 
and his assistants, the councillors, will have 
written to you about it. I now write to you 
41 
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because I cherish the friendship of the French 
Company. Hearing that the English had 
captured Pondichery, my people at Maho 
demanded their debts, but I have detained 
them here with promises of payment and 
written to you without their knowledge, in 
order to find out whether the fall of Pondi¬ 
chery is true. Is it true that the English are 
attacking Pondichery ? Please write to me 
about it.’ 

To-day 1 heard the following news of what 
occurred from yesterday afternoon up to half- 
past eight at night:—M. Lally sent a letter 
which Avas received by M. Loyrit, M. Moracin 
and M. Courtin who replied to it. M. Lally 
sent a reply by his secretary which was 
replied to again. Again M. Lally sent a reply 
at half-past eight at night. As letters passed 
thrice, I think that M Loyrit, M. Boyelleau, 
M. Courtin, M. La Grenoe and M. Denis must 
have conferred to-day about the matter. 

I heard at eight o’clock to-night from 
certain Europeans who came to my house that 
M. Lally had sent to M. Leyrit a signed letter 
ordering all Europeans, high and low, to go to 
the Fort at nine o’clock to-morrow morning 
and attend the great council. Though they 
first said that the purpose was unknown, they 
said they guessed that it must be about the 
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writing referred to this morning abusing 
M. Rally. 1 2 

Monday , August 18 .*—I paid my respects to 
M. Leyrit at the Fort at nine o’clock this 
morning and gave him the French translation 
of the letter from the Raja of Kadattanad in 
Malabar. After reading it, he asked where the 
cadjan was. I gave it to him, and ho, taking 
it, said the messenger might be despatched 
to-morrow. 

Then I showed M. Leyrit my reply to the 
note I received yesterday from M. Rochette, 
M. Rally’s secretary. After reading it, M. 
Leyrit approved and said it might be sent. 

While I was describing to M. Leyrit the 
miseries of the townspeople, M. Moraeincame; 
both went in, so I withdrew, and, on seeing 
M. Boyelloan, I showed him my reply to M. 
Rochette’s note. Ho read it and said that it 
might bo sent. 

• Kandappa Mudali and Ramachandra Rao 
then came and desired me to sign the petition 
about the sepoy business. I signed three 
petitions. 

Afterwards 50 soldiers and two captains 
of M. Lally’s Regiment and the same number 
of the Lorraine Regiment were drawn up by 


1 The ‘ Assemblee nationale,’ as they called the Diarist’s ‘ great 
council, ’ met to consider the desperate financial situation. 
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the Gouvernement. The councillors, writers 
and Europeans, high and low, assembled at 
the Fort. At ten o’clock M. Lally, with 
Padre Bishop Noronha and five or six of his 
European friends, escorted by officers and 
dragoons with their guns carried, some in the 
hand and some at the back, arrived at the 
Fort. His gait and face showed his agitation. 
Ho went upstairs at the Gouvernement , read 
M. Dumont’s 1 letter, and said, ‘ Our squadron 
from Europe has reached Mascareigne with 
treasure and many men. Ships will arrive 
shortly or by November 30 at the latest, after 
which we shall prosper. When formerly I 
was at Wandiwash, I wrote to M. Leyrit 
asking him to lay in provisions enough for a 
year, and he is to blame for not having done 
so. Now our soldiers and officers have nothing 
to eat, so if ordered to take the field, they 
ref uses, and it is feared that the men will 
desert to the enemy. How can they march to 
battle without food? Means must be found 
to give the officers and men their pay. You 
should therefore confer together about this, 
and inform me of your conclusion.’ Immedi¬ 
ately afterwards he departed to his house, 
ordering the soldiers of the Regiment de 
Lorraine to remain [under guard] in the 


1 D umont was acting as French agent at Negapatam. 
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sorting-godown, ancl those of the Regiment cle 
Lally at the palankin-stand before the Gou- 
vernement. Both when he came and when he 
departed, he showed such signs of alarm as a 
man will do when the enemy advances to slay 
him. A council was then held at the Fort 
but I do not know its decisions. 1 

Four letters were found on M. Lally’s cot 
and his table, two or three nights ago and two 
the night before last, saying, ‘ Beware, for if 
you die, the inhabitants will be glad and 
prosperous.’ 

At the Fort to-day M. Lally ordered M. 
Leyrit, the Governor, the councillors, writers, 
sous-marchands and the Company’s European 
servants to give in a written account of their 
property—money, goods, gold and silver plate, 
provisions, paddy, rice, glii, fowls, sheep, 
bullocks and everything else. M. Moracin and 
M. Courtin have been appointed to take an 
account of the money and goods and M. Miran 
and M. Denis of the provisions, such as paddy, 
rice, etc., which they find in the several 
houses and deliver them to M. Panon. Conse¬ 
quently M. Leyrit, the Governor, and M. 
Moracin, M. Courtin and M. Boyelleau, the 
councillors, after conferring, sent a note to 


1 An interesting account of the awembUe will be found in Dorez’ 
letter of August 20, cited above. Cf. Lally’s Mdmoire, p. 190. 
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M. Lally by M. La Grenee to which M. Lally 
replied at four. After reading this letter, 
M. Leyrit, M. Moracin and M. Courtin sent an 
answer to M. Lally, who sent back his«reply 
at eight o’clock to-night. Thus letters and 
replies passed between them. 

M. Solminiac, M. [lost] and M. Pouly, 
about 22 Europeans in all, have been ordered 
to pay 30,000 rupees, and the Tamils excluded. 
He 1 went away having ordered a list to be 
written of the property of M. Leyrit, the 
Governor, the councillors, 'writers, sous- 
marchands and other Company’s servants. It 
remains to be seen what will be done. 

Tuesday , August 19 ?—When I went to the 
Fort at nine o’clock this morning, M. Leyrit 
was in his room with doors closed. M. La 
Grenee and a few Europeans were waiting. 
When M. Leyrit came out at nine, I went and 
paid my respects to him with a bouquet which 
he accepted and placed on his table. He 
usually takes it with a smile and smells it, 
but to-day with a wry face he only put it 
down on the table. M. Moracin, M. Boyolleau 
and the Superior of the St. Paul’s church, 
came. He took them in to show them the 
letter which M. Lally sent yesterday and dis¬ 
cussed it with them. M. Denis came twice or 


1 i.e., Lally. 
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thrice and went away after discussing the 
seizure of property in the Europeans’ houses. 

To-day death entered the houses of the 
Governor, councillors, writers, sous-marchands , 
etc., in the European quarters, as it formerly 
entered the Tamils’ streets. M. Courtin who 
had to attend the Choultry-court, came at 
eleven o’clock and talked. Then M. Dubois 
came and talked. As it was then about twelve 
o’clock, I came home. I shall enquire and 
then write what is being done. 

I told M. Loyrit that, of the 6,000 rupees, 
2,000 which had been collected up to vester- 
day, had been taken to M. Dubois who then 
gave a letter ordering the amount to bo 
delivered to M. Duplant, which had been done 
accordingly and a receipt obtained, and that 
the balance now being collected would be 
paid. M. Leyrit replied that the amount 
should be collected and paid soon. 

The mint people told me that, when M. 
Guillard sent to the mint to be melted a gold 
cane-handle weighing 80 pagodas, a knife- 
handle weighing 140 pagodas, a small gold 
box along with silver articles and cups, M. 
Boyelleau ordered them to bo taken away, 
saying that they need not bo melted now, and 
that they might be brought in the evening 
and that therefore M. Guillard took them 
home. 
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Wednesday , August 20 . 1 —I -went to the Fort 
this morning, paid my respects to M. Leyrit, 
and said that M. Lally’s secretary had written 
to me saying that M. Lally had ordered that 
his chobdars, head-peons and water-carriers 
should not be taxed. M. Leyrit replied, ‘My 
people have also asked me about it, but how 
will money come in' if such orders are given ? ’ 

When we were talking thus, M. Moracin 
and M. Courtin came. The matter of collect¬ 
ing the tax from the Europeans has been 
settled. As it is not decent to summon the 
Governor and the councillors and demand of 
them what tax they can pay, as has been 
done to the Tamils, it has been decided that 
M. Moracin and M. Courtin who have been 
entrusted with the work of collecting the tax 
shall visit the Europeans’ houses, to demand 
the tax and receive what their means permit 
them to pay. Accordingly M. Moracin and 
M. Courtin went to the St. Paul’s church and 
thence to several houses to collect money. 

I was told at half-past eleven that M. 
Lally wanted me. When I went, M. Lally 
was in his room. M. Gadeville who was on 
the verandah, saw me and said, ‘ Bon jour , 
Monsieur. ’—‘ Bon jour , Monsieur,’ I replied. 
He then said that M. Lally had been so angry 
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with me that he had ordered me to be put in 
arrest. ‘ What for ? ’ 1 asked. ‘ Because you 
are collecting taxes from poor people like 
M. Lally’s servants and the Tamils at the Fort 
who have not received pay for one o:p two 
years,’ he replied. ‘ I have nothing to do with 
it,’ I explained. ‘M. Loyrit and fyf. Dubqjs 
sent for the marti n attars and told them to 
collect ftie tax, so they should be asked.’— 

1 Then you may go,’ lie said. 

M. Bally then summoned M. Dubois and 
said to him angrily, ‘ Are you not satisfied 
with what you have already collected ? Why 
oppress and tax the poor ? I am informed that 
you arc collecting 20,000 rupees when I needed 
only 6,000. 1 have received complaints about 

it.’ In such terms M. Lally angrily scolded 
M. Dubois. I then went to M. Loyrit and told 
him about M. Lally’s sending for me and what 
M. Gadovillo said to mo when I went. M. 
Leyrit replied, ‘M. Lally knows nothing of 
M. Gadeville’s threatening people without 
orders.’ I replied, ‘ On my way, I met M- du 
Passage the engineer, Nallatambi Maistri, 
Solayappan, blacksmiths and carpenters — 
about ton persons in all — coming out of M. 
Lally’s house in a body. I think they must 
have given in a complaint.’ jVf. Ley41 said 
that M. du Passage would not do such a thing 
without telling him- • Well,’ I replied, ‘ I 
42 
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met them on my way, and they must be con¬ 
cerned in it.’ I came home at noon. 

This afternoon a peon came and said that 
M. Dubois wanted me. I went. He said that 
M. Daily had sent for him, and angrily blamed 
him for oppressing the poor in order to bring 
the tax up to 20,000 rupees. I replied, ‘ That 
is the tax on houses, not the tax on persons. 
The mahanattars give receipts for the sums 
they collect. Let the receipts be registered 
at M. Daily’s comptoir and the mahanattars' 
collection accounts be compared with them ; 
if any difference be found, let there be punish¬ 
ment and have this proclaimed by beat of 
tom-tom.’— ‘ Well,’ he replied, and went to M. 
Deyrit’s house, but as M. Leyrit had driven 
out, he went to M. Daily’s. I drove out and 
came home at seven. 

Thursday , August 21}—I went to the Fort 
at nine o’clock this morning, paid my respects 
to M. Leyrit, and reported to him M. Daily’s 
angry summons of M. Dubois yesterday after¬ 
noon, M. Dubois’ informing me with much 
displeasure of what had taken place, and my 
reply and M. Dubois’ going first to his (M. 
Devrit’s) house and then as he was not at 
home, to M. Daily’s. 
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M. Leyrit then said, 1 You say that about 
2,500 or 2,600 out of the 6,000 rupees of the 
house-tax, has been collected. Tell the maha- 
vattars to collect the balance of 3,400 rupees, 
and get the promised letter. ’ I replied, 
‘Chinna Mudali, Savariraya Pillai, Bama- 
chandra Bao, Sonachala Pillai and others refuse 
to pay the tax, so the remainder obstinately 
follow their example. How then can I pay 
money promptly ? ’ M. Leyrit replied, ‘ Bring 
a list of those who have not paid so that I 
may question them suitably at the council 
and let money be collected from the others 
and paid at once.’ I said I would do 
accordingly. 

Afterwards Bapu Bao (Vasudeva Pandit’s 
son), came and said that M. Gadeville had sent 
for him and ordered him with threats not to 
collect the tobacco-tax. lie was told to inform 
M. Dubois of this but replied, ‘ No one but 
the Company win lose. All taxes have been 
abolished; and if this too is abolished, the 
Company wiU lose. I tell you this but why 
s lould I tell M. Dubois ?’ Thereon [M. Leyrit] 
said he would speak to M. Dubois. 

Afterwards M. Moracin, and three or four 
others came, and talked with M. Leyrit, I 
eparted to attend the funeral ceremonies of 

iirumalai Pillai at the well-tank and then 
came home 
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Papers were published by beat of tom¬ 
tom to the following effect 

Maharaja Rajasri Monsieur le Comte de 
Lally Sahib Avargal hereby makes known to 
all, in respect of the tax collected by the 
mahanattars that, whereas it has come to his 
knowledge that the mahanattars have collect¬ 
ed more than they have paid to the Company, 
he hereby orders all people to produce at his 
office the receipts givoii for the 6,000 rupees 
already paid so that entries may be made in 
the accounts and the mahanattars may not 
collect more than what is proper ; he further 
orders that those who fail to produce receipts 
will have to pay the amount over again. 
Dated August 20, 1760. 

This proclamation has been written in 
French, Portuguese, Persian, Marathi, Telugu 
and Tamil and posted at the Perumal temple 
wall and in the Muttirai Choultry, and it was 
also announced by beat of tom-tom. Owing 
to this, the mahanattars collected no tax 
yesterday or to-day. I sent for the mahancit- 
tdrs this evening, informed them of what 
M. Leyrit, the Governor, said this morning, 
and instructed them to collect and pay in the 
money speedily. 

I hear that M. Moracin and M. Courtin, 
who have gone begging at the St. Paul’s 
chuich, tho Capuchins’ church, the Mission 
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church, the councillors’ and private Euro¬ 
peans houses, have received silver articles, 
cups* * plate, etc.* weighing 5,000 rupees and 
gold weighing 8 pagodas, 1 and got them melted 
at the mint. 

F) idol/, August 22.' —I went to the Fort at 
nine o’clock this morning. M: Leyrit opened 
his door at half-past nine and came out. 
M. Guillard and M. Duplant then came, and 
I went with them and paid my respects. 
M. Leyrit was talking with M. du Passage for 
a long time. The councillors then came to 
attend the council which was afterwards held. 

Ivandappa Mudali then came and asked if 
the petition about the sepoys’ affair might be 
presented. I agreed; but as it was at Kandappa 
Mudali’s house, it was not brought till ten. 
As the council was still sitting, I said that 
the petition should be presented when all 
were coming out after the council. But as 
even at noon no one had come out, and, when 
they came out, they would not read the peti¬ 
tion at leisure, being in haste to get home, I 
came home thinking that it might be presented 
to the council to-morrow. The council was 
only about the property of those who are dead 
or impoverished, and about money. 

S ,,,l' H ° P robab h doe « not lnteild the figure literally, but means some 
s mah number. Cf. p 327 supra. 
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M. Lally and Padre Bishop Noronha drove 
out in a carriage this afternoon and inspected 
the rubbish stored by M. Legou’s house ; after 
treading about in it, they observed that the 
place should be made into a street after the 
arrival of the ships. They then got into the 
carriage and drove out beyond the Madras 
gate. 

Twenty-one guns were fired at Yaludavur 
to-day. When I was at the Fort, I was 
wondering why guns had been fired, and 
Kandappa Mudali came and asked if I had 
heard the 21 guns fired at Yaludavur. I 
replied I had. 

The man who brought the news of Tillai- 
yappa Mudali’s death at Kandadu reported a 
rumour that Mr. Pigot had reached Yaludavur 
by Kandadu, with two roundels ; this news is 
confirmed by the report of the 21 guns fired 
at the English camp at Yaludavur. 1 

These last two or three days all the straw 
in the town has been seized for the Company’s 
use. Since yesterday both male and female 


1 On August 9, it was resolved that Pigot should go to the south¬ 
ward, to concert a plan of action with Coote and Steevens, the 
Admiral. He set out on the 18th accompanied by John Call (the 
Engineer) and Dupr£. On the 30th he returned and reported his 
proceedings in Council ( Military Co?isultatio?is under the above-noted 
• dates). The principal difficulty lay in inducing Steevens to land a 
sufficient number of marines to enable Coote to form the siege of 
Poudichery. This was accomplished at a conference held aboard the 
Norfolk , to which the Diarist alludes later on. 
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buffaloes have been killed for the hospital. 
In future the cows and female buffaloes will 
be killed. 

Saturday , August 23 }—I went to the Fort 
this morning. M. Leyrit, the Governor’s 
room was opened at half-past nine. I and M. 
Valarmee[?] the European at the Beach, went 
and paid our respects. He asked the news. 
I replied, ‘ The mahdndttdrs were summoned 
by M. Dubois and asked what money had been 
collected ; they replied that only 500 rupees 
had come in. M. Dubois asked why so little 
had been collected after the 2,000 rupees 
collected two or three days ago. They replied 
that no money had been collected since then. 
M. Dubois then told them to bring the money 
that was ready, so they went and paid 500 
rupees.’ I added, ‘ M. du Passage, engineer, 
has given a list of 300 houses, some of which 
belong to blacksmiths and carpenters. About 
30 houses belonging to M. Tally’s servants 
have been excluded. About 200 or 300 will 
be thatched houses belonging to Pariahs. 
Besides there are houses which are uninhabit¬ 
ed or the inmates of which have run away. 
When some 1,000 houses have been struck off 
for these reasons, only about 1,000 more will 
be loft. IIow then is the sum of 6,000 rupees 
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to be collected from these houses when the 
Government is in [possession of] every house ?’ 
He made no reply,, but only looked up and 
down. 

Afterwards Bapu Rao of tlie tobacco- 
godown came and said, 1 When I spoke to 
M. Dubois to-day about the tobacco-tax, he 
advised me to present a petition to the council. 
I replied that it was not my business but the 
Company’s, and that therefore there was no 
need to present any petition. I was then told 
to ask M. Leyrit to write about it.’ But even 
then [M. Leyrit] remained silent. 

None of the councillors came. M. Guillard 
visited the comptoir and then went away. 

M. Solminiac, M. La Tour, etc., ten 
persons in all, came to speak of the tax 
imposed on them and went away. Then came 
two Padres of the St. Paul’s church and the 
Padres of the Capuchins’ church and they 
went away after talking. 

I could not present the petition about the 
sepoys’ affair to-day because there was no 
council. I told Appu Mudali that it might 
be presented to-morrow if council met, and 
came home at eleven. 

M. Gontin 1 the second Major sent for my 
Muttu Pillai this afternoon. He sent his 


1 Described in Coote’s List of Prisoners (Orme MSS. Lidia , viii, 
p. 2002) as Major of Invalids. 
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younger brother Appavu owing to a ceremony 
in his house. When he went, M. Gontin said, 
1 As the soldiers are starving, M. Lally said they 
might carry off grain and other provisions in 
several houses. I told him that he should not 
do so, and that I would send for the several 
people and get provisions. You must, there¬ 
fore, write a list of the rico, ghi and other 
provisions in your house.’ Appavu replied, 

1 There are in my house 20 persons who need 
20 measures of rice daily, and at that rate 
there is only rice on, hand for 15 days.’ 
M. Gontin replied, ‘ You will not speak the 
truth until you are asked properly. You 
will learn when I order the soldiers to plunder 
the house.’ Appavu repeated that his pro¬ 
visions would last only for 15 days, so he was 
ordered to go. I hear that my name and those 
of Savariraya Pillai, Itamalinga Pillai and 

other selected persons—about 20 or 30 in all_ 

have been written and that we shall bo sent 
for and questioned. 

M. Pussy’s secretary arrived from Madras 
to-day. He met me beyond the Madras gate 
when I was driving out this evening, and said, 

‘ M. Bussy and M. Ivennely left for Europe by 
an English ship seven days ago and I came 
away three days after their departure. Mr. 
Pigot set out with five or six councillors 
43 
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duMshes, 10 or 12 palanldn-boarers, 1,000 se¬ 
poys, 200 horse and 2 guns and I followed 
them ; they went to Valudavur and I came 
here.’ Pigot’s arrival at Valudavur must be 
true, for 21 guns were fired there yesterday, 
and a like number at Villiyanallur at sun-rise 
this morning. I hear that Pigot has come in 
order to blacken the faces of the Frenchmen 
who formerly announced that they had cap¬ 
tured him. 

Sunday , August 24}— I went to the Fort 
this morning and paid my respects to M. Ley- 
rit, the Governor, as he was going to church 
to hear mass. He sent word that the Fort 
church should be opened and everything 
made ready for mass, but the Padre -went and 
waited at the Capuchins’ church thinking 
that M. Leyrit had said that he would go 
there. M. Leyrit went to the Fort church, 
but as he found it closed, ho went to the 
Capuchins’ church only to find that mass was 
over. In some anger he went at last to the 
St. Paul’s church at ten o’clock, and, having 
heard mass along with the Tamils, thence 
went to M. Landivisiau’s house, and after con¬ 
versing with him, returned to the Fort. 

Bamachandra Ayyan, Kandappa Mudali 
and Papayya Pillai’s son came and talked 
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with me about the sepoys’ affair. M. Giifflard 
then came. ^ I said, ‘ I hear that the Major, M. 
Gontin, says that people are to be ordered 
by beat of tom-tom to depart; that there 
are 100 people in my house who consume 
about 200 measures of rice daily or 6,000 
measures a month; and that, as "these 6,000 
measures will suffice for 6,000 soldiers, only 
four persons should be allowed to remain in 
my house, and the rest directed to depart, 
while in the remaining houses only one should 
remain in each and the rest go.’ M. Guillard 
observed, ‘ I know nothing of this, but suppose 
these orders to be M. Lally’s, who will in 15 
or 20 days, order the soldiers to plunder the 
place. But if such a thing is destined to hap¬ 
pen, I would rather die alone now, since in 
three days’ time wo shall all perish for want 
of food.’—‘ Well,’ I replied, * if I am ordered 
to depart, let me receive Mr. Pigot’s or Colonel 
Coote’s passport and bo pleased to write two 
letters, one to the Governor of Tranquebar, 
and the other to the Governor of Negapatam, 
desiring them kindly to protect the Company’s 
people who are coming. During the former 
English troubles all left the town, but I alone 
remained helping the Company. M. Dupleix 
'‘Mote about this to Europe, and replies came 
praising me. I and my relations have remain¬ 
ed here, being unwilling to leave, but what 
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can I do when you yourselves want me to go ? ’ 
M. Guillard replied that he would tell all this 
to M. Leyrit at four o’clock. I continued, ‘ Did 
I not tell you three years ago that this town 
would recover like a ship righting herself 
again after having been tempest-tossed and 
almost sunk, or a delirious man coming back 
to life from the brink of death ?’—‘ True,’ 
he replied, ‘ everything has fallen out as you 
said three years ago, but no signs of recovery 
can yet be seen.’—‘ You will see them just as 
you have seen the rest,’ I replied. Ho went 
away, and I afterwards came home at eleven. 

I hear that M. Lally has said he will not 
be able to receive visitors this evening or to¬ 
morrow for the King’s name-day feast, as he 
intends to join the camp to-morrow and that 
M. Leyrit has been ordered to receive them. 
I shall see what happens to-morrow morning. 

Monday , August 25 . 3 —I went to the Fort to 
pay my respects to M. Lally the General and 
M. Leyrit, the Governor, for the King’s name- 
day, but M. Lally had gone to the Olukarai gar¬ 
den with the Padre Bishop Noronha, having 
ordered M. Leyrit to celebrate the occasion 
with two salutes. At nine o’clock M. Leyrit, 
the Governor, the councillors and the King’s 
men present hero went to the Fort church to 
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hear mass. It is usual to burn incense and 
give offerings, and fire a salute half-way 
through mass aud another at the end ; when 
Sacrament is blessed, another salute is fired. 
Thus it is usual to fire three salutes. Accord¬ 
ing to custom, a salute was fired to-day dur¬ 
ing mass, and incense was burnt ; but that 
was all. After mass, all returned to the 
Gouvernement where a small table was set with 
food. All ate a little, and then, pouring liquor 
from bottles, they drank, thrice shouting ‘ Vive 
le roi^ Long live the King,’ under a salute. The 
festival was celebrated last year by M. Lally 
when soldiers and officers were drawn up, the 
tambour beat, and three salutes were fired 
while the men uncovered. But this year, as 
M. Leyrit celebrated the festival though 
M. Lally is here, and as the soldiers are not to 
uncover to him, all the formalities were not 
observed. 

I paid my respects to M. Leyrit, the Gover¬ 
nor, with a bouquet. He took off his hat and 
saluted me respectfully and cheerfully. 
Ivandappa Mudali and others were much 
surprised at such a salute, as they knew what 
our relations had been. I came homo at 
eleven. 

At two o’clock this afternoon I heard that 
M. Lally had returned after dining at the 
Olukarai garden. 
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Tuesday, August 26 }—M. Leyrit, M. Yalarmee, 
and two or three writers were talking when I 
went to the Fort at nine o’clock this morniu<>-. 
1 paid my respects and he enquired the news. 
I said that there was nothing important and 
added that the Brahman from the Baja of 
Kadattanad near Mahe was still waiting for a 
reply to the Baja’s cadjan letter. lie asked 
what reply should be made. I replied that he 
knew best. ‘You are the person,’ he rejoined, 
‘ that got the letter translated into French and 
therefore you know its [contents]. So tell me 
what reply should be written.’ I replied, ‘ You 
know the affairs of that place and this, where¬ 
as 1 do not, so you should toll me.’—‘ Well,’ he 
replied, ‘ I will tell you to-morrow.’ I sent 
for the Brahman and told him that the 
Governor had ordered him to wait for two or 
three days longer. I then dismissed him. 

Afterwards M. Cornet came and said, 
* When M. Pilavoine asked M. Dulaurens 
about something, the latter pushed him 
against the Avail, seized him by the throat and 
struck him twice. Though we went and 
separated them, they still wanted to continue 
the fight ; so an old officer and two or three 
writers present were desired to conduct M. 
Pilavoine to his house. The officer, in the 
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King’s name, drew his sword on which 
M. Dulaurens ceased fighting and went home ; 
but when M. Pilavoine was desired to go home, 
he replied obstinately that he would speak to 
M. Leyrit and, refusing to listen to any one, 
made his way to the Gouvernement. M. Leyrit 
on learning of his approach, went into his 
room, and fastened the door, tolling the two 
European gunners with him to keep watch at 
the gate and send him away, saying that 
he (M. Leyrit) was busy. When M. Pilavoine 
w r as thus refused admission, he got into his 
palankin, saying that he would go to M. Lally, 
hut the palankin-bearers were ordered to take 
him home.’ 

Ramachandra Rao and Kandappa Mudali 
then came to present a petition about the 
sepoys’ affair, but they did not do so as there 
was no council. I talked about various 
matters and came home at eleven. The 
councillors did not attend and I heard no 
important news. 

Some Europeans told me that Mr. Pigot, 
who has come to these parts, went to 
Cuddalore, and then accompanied Admiral 
Mr. Cornish, the captain of the ship, and his 
second who had been invited ashore by him, 
to Perumukkal, where a council was held at 
the camp with these and Colonel Coote in 
order to decide whether, after so much 
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expenditure, Pondichery should he attacked or 
not. They added they could not say how the 
matter would he decided. 

In regard to the tax on the houses occupied 
by myself and others, I obtained receipts from 
the several ncittars and made M. Clegg (second 
gumastah of M. Tally’s Secretary at the 
comptoir) enter in the accounts that I had 
paid in 44 rupees for the mahdndttdrs. 1 have 
receipts for the tax paid by those living in my 
houses. 

When I drove out at half-past five this 
evening by way of Ariyankuppam, I heard 
that about thirty sepoys, who had said they 
would depart because they had received no 
pay, in spite of warnings were about to go, 
when M. Pouly, who had learnt their design 
and reported it to M. Tally, arrived at Ariyan¬ 
kuppam with the latter’s orders, and threat¬ 
ened that certain sepoys would be chosen by 
lot for execution, and that one sepoy thus 
selected was blown from the cannon’s mouth, 
the cannon ball piercing his chest. 1 Conse¬ 
quently his wife and children came weeping 
into town. 

I hoar that, when 100 sepoys were passing 
by Chunambar and Muttirusa Pillai’s Choultry 

1 Selection for military punishment by lot was still frequent in the 
18th century in cases of desertion or mutiny where a group of persons 
was implicated. See the Editor’s Nabobs of Madras, p. 87. 
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with 1,000 cattle they had driven from Tiru- 
vennanallur, about 100 English horse seized 
the cattle at a spot no further from our Nonan- 
kuppam battery than my house is from the 
tobacco-godown and drove them away, and 
that two or three of the 100 sepoys who were 
driving the cattle but ran away, were seized 
and brought in by the European at the battery, 
charged with being in league with the English 
and betraying the cattle to them, while the 
rest of the sepoys (who had run away) lagged 
behind. 

The Baleine and the frigate Compagme des 
Bides in the roads are making ready for sea ; 
and in the last four or five days, the galliot 
equipped as a bomb-battery lias been emptied 
and sails hoisted very high. Thus three ships 
are being got ready, but I do not know the 
reason. 1 may learn it hereafter. 

When I was at the Oouvernement in the Fort 
this afternoon, Kandappa Mudali, Bama- 
chandra Ayyan, Bapu Bao of the tobacco- 
godown and a few Christians were present. 
Bamachandra Ayyan said. ‘ When I went to 
M. Lally’s house, the Padre Bishop Nor on ha, 
M. Pouly, M. Landivisiau and a few officers 
wore waiting outside as M. Lally was in his 
room. The Bishop said, “ M. Lally has read a 
gazette received from Europe saying that 
peace has been concluded in Europe between 
44 
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the French and English, and that a French 
squadron has reached Mauritius to be follow¬ 
ed by another with some treasure and men. 
Another strong squadron, capable of resisting 
the English or any one else, is also on its way 
with news of the conclusion of peace between 
the English and us. It will arrive in Septem¬ 
ber, with orders recalling M. Lally, M. Leyrit 
and all the councillors, and appointing others 
in their stead. M. Lally also read the same 
news in the English gazette. The King, 
learning that the St. Paul’s 1 priests had 
attempted to have him stabbed, ordered them 
to be seized and sent aboard ship to a certain 
island ; but the ship carrying them sank and 
all the Padres were drowned. Orders for the 
seizure and despatch of the Padres of the St. 
Paul’s church here, and the destruction of the 
church will be received later.” 

‘ In nasi Mutta Pillai who was near was 
called up and told of the disaster that has 
overtaken his priests. When M. Pouly, M. 
Landivisiau and certain other officers Avere 
asked if the neAvs was true, and if M. Lally 
had read the gazette to them, they replied 
that the news was true. M. Lally then came 
out and asked if the gazette had been sent to 
M. Leyrit. He was told it would be sent.’ 


1 ie. the Jesuits. Cf. vol. xi, pp. 49 50 supra. 
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Wednesnay , August 27 . 1 —I went to the Fort 
this morning. M. Renault, M. Le Maire, 
and two others were talking with M. Leyrit, 
the Governor, who was angry with M. Le 
Maire. 1 paid my respects with a bou- 
quet, which, in the midst of his anger, he 
accepted politely and smelt ten' or twenty 
times. Kandappa Mudali and Rama,chandra 
Ayyan who noticed this observed that he 
smelt at it to hint that I should give him a 
bouquet every day. When I stood there, 
M. La Gienee came. lie and M. Leyrit went in 
to talk. I went aside and talked with 
Kandappa Mudali and Ramacliandra Ayyan. 
Just then, Shaikh Dukki, the sepoy command¬ 
ant came, and said, ‘ When the sepoys 
demanded their pay, one of them was blown 
from a gun ; and as M. Lally has ordered tho 
remaining 30 sepoys and their commandant 
Albert 2 to bo seized and shut up in the 
dungeon, M. Dubois has gone about it.’ When 
^vo were talking thus, M. Dubois who with 
M. Gadeville had shut up the 30 sepoys in 

the dungeon, came and talked with M 
Leyrit. 

Afterwards news came to [M. Levrit] that 
the English were raising strong batteries near 
Jhattan Choultry north of M. Barthelemy’s 
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garden near Olukarai. He replied, Nothing 
was done when ValudfivCu- fort was captured 
and then Villiyanallfir fort; moreover though 
some 100 men are raising fortifications close to 
us, no one is sent to prevent it. So what can I 
do* now ? ’ I came home at eleven. 

I hear that, on the day of the King’s feast, 
an Englishman (I do not know whether he 
came from Cuddalore or landed from a ship) 
delivered an English letter to M. Leyrit, in the 
presence of M. Moracin andM. Law ; Leyrit 
gave it to M. Law who read it m Frenc , 
after which [M. Leyrit] went m joyful 
brought ten pagodas, gave them to the 
European along with two loaves of bread, two 
bottles of liquor and some meat, and so dis¬ 
missed him. These things would not have 
been given if the news had been false, nor 
would he have given his own pagodas but 
for <mod news. There must have been talk 
of peace between the English and French ; 
that is why [lost] 

As English horse appeared m Kattumettu, 
Kottaikuppam in the north, and as far as the 
Bound-hedge, a gun was fired from the 
Bounds, so the English horse retired. 

I hear that the English are raising forti¬ 
fications to-day by the Nayak’s tank. 

When I drove out in the evening on trie 
Cuddalore road, a, certain man who had come 
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from Cuddalore told me that Mr. Pigot and 
Mr. Colonel Coote went on Sunday to Cudda¬ 
lore, where they dined, and in the evening 
went on board ship to talk with Admiral 
Mr. Cornish, staying on board till Monday 
afternoon when they returned to Cuddalore 
that evening, and stayed there till Tuesday 
evening, intending to return to camp. 

Thursday , August 28.'— I went to the Fort 
at nine o’clock this morning. M. Leyrit, the 
Governor, Father Lavaur, and M. Renault the 
Director in Bengal were talking. I paid my 
respects with a bouquet. He returned his 
compliments, smelling the bouquet about fifty 
times. I waited there about a quarter of an 
hour, but went aside afterwards, as the three 
were talking. 

The Nayinar and the Choultry-writers came 
and said, ‘ We went to M. Leyrit, the Governor, 
as we wore told he had sent for us, but he told 
us to go to M. Dubois who said that we must 
bring all the cattle in the town. When we said 
we could not, we were asked who we were ; 
and when we replied that one was Nayinar 
the head-poon, and the others,the Choultry- 
writers, we were told to accompany him to M. 
Leyrit. ’ The Choultry-writers observed that 
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the Navinar liacl been ordered in M. Leyrit’s 
presence, to send men to collect cattle, while 
thoy (the Choultry-writers) had been ordered to 
depart. They lamented how ill the times were, 
when such as they had been ordered to collect 
and bring in cattle. I replied that nothing 
could happen but according - to the times. No 
one else came. M. Boyelleau went away after 

talking with M. Leyrit. I came home at half- 
past ten. 

The cattle in the European quarter haying- 
been seized in the last few days, to-day Euro¬ 
peans are seizing the cattle in the Tamils’ 
houses. 

M. Leyrit and M. Courtin visited M. Tally’s 
house this evening and talked with him till 
eight o’clock. I do not know the subject of 
their conversation, but shall learn it and 
write. 

Friday , August 29 }—When I went to the 
Gouvernement at the Fort at nine o’clock this 
morning, I heard that M. Leyrit who awoke at 
eight o’clock, closed his doors and went to 
sleep again. 

M. Boyelleau then came and asked the 
news. * What news ? ’ I replied, ‘ There is not 
much talk about his departure 2 and all 
depends on the arrival of ships. ’ He replied, 
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‘ What are you talking of ? Don’t you know 
that this is the end of everything? ’ So saying 
he departed. I then waited at the sorting- 
godown. 

Kandappa Mudali came there and said, ‘ I 
complained about the seizure of the cattle in 
my house, and stated that my children would 
die for want of butter-milk. As they cried 
bitterly, a cow with calf was left with me, but 
the other three cows with their calves have 
been driven away. The cattle in Periyanna 
Mudali’s house have also been driven away by 
cow-men,’ Thus Kandappa Mudali gave vent 
to his difficulties. 

Afterwards Sonachala Pillai came and 
asked Kandappa Mudali for a dress of honour 
to be given to ’Alt Klian. As Kandappa Mudali 
had none to give, he came and asked me, so I 
sent one which was returned on the ground 
that it was not good enough. I waited till 
eleven o’clock and then came home. There 
was no important news. 

Some Europeans always used to come to the 
Eort, but to-day there was no one, not even a 
fly or a crow. 

Venkatarama Chetti (Melugiri Ohetti’s elder 
brother) whom I put in charge of the silver- 
tefining department at the mint, having died 
aat ni § ht > tlie corpse was burnt at about ten 
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o’clock this morning. I paid a visit of condo 
lence at his house this evening. 

Trooper ’All Khan was presented with a 
dress of honour and given an order appointing 
him to the command of 1,000 horse and 4,000 
foot. It is said that, by M. Tally’s orders, he, 
Kaza Sahib and Bishop Padre Noronha set out 
this evening for Gingee but that ’All Khan 
was recalled in order that he might go with 
M. Lally in three days’ time. 

Saturday , August 30}— Nayinammal, a 
Suvumgali 1 2 , and daughter of Tirumalai Pillai 3 
(Perambur Maharaja Rajasri Tiruvengada 
Pillai’s 4 elder brother’s son) died at eight 
o’clock this morning. Her corpse was cremated 
at t^n. She was 45 years of age and has left no 
son or daughter. She was so wise that even 
learned pandits could not answer her ques¬ 
tions. But who can overcome Death ? She 
died having reached the predestined term of 
life ; during her life-time she served her father 
well; and has died on the 25th day after his 
death. On account of her death, I did not go 
out to-day. 

Till now, Pariahs and Europeans have kept 
within bounds, refraining from entering the 
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a Yol. ii, p. 2G3 supra . 
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Tamils’ houses, but for the last three days 
they have transgressed all bounds, entering 
the houses, and penetrating into the kitchens’ 
on the pretext of their orders to drive off the 
cattle. They have done all but expelling the 
inmates and plundering the houses, and in 
future they may do even that. All this is 
due to the badness of the time. 

It was proclaimed by beat of tom-tom to¬ 
day that the fields outside need not be sown 
with paddy ; I think'that that has been done 
only as a pretext to plunder the houses and 
carry away paddy therein. 


vJT 7 is not t0 bo celebrated this 
church AnyankUppam but at tl,f ' St. Paul’s 


Sunday , August SV-l did not go out to- 

rnWsT”*! t0 * Ul ' ban ‘ tyin S I Nayinam. 
nidi s death yesterday. 

I heard this afternoon that the great 
council* which met at nine o’clock tMs 

hl 0l /r^ and b, ' 0kG up nt tp ree, was attended 
2 o councillors, sous-vicirchands, other in- 
iduals, the St. Paul’s priests, the Capuchins’ 

Cf. vol. i, p. 230, n. supra . 

10th A. cani s ViJcraina • 

* Cf - vo1 - iv > P- 331, d. 2, supra. 

NO. ‘if n•* rum. 

“Iiiclihi, measures had bein fet ,,,d emSfa V‘ >P °' i ‘'°'‘ ' iUl 

Powers. The Council resolved that it lacked tuS 7 + rcs,gnl "« 
resignation. 1 ‘••oil authority to accept this 
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priests and those of the Mission church. 
Certain Europeans said that the council met 
about the letter which M. Lally sent to 
M. Leyrit saying that he was not desirous of 
continuing in his command, that. M. Leyrit 
might take charge of it, and that, as he had 
decided to resign, the officers being King’s 
men, could not obey him (M. Leyrit) because 
he was the Company’s man, and resigned 
their commissions also. In reply to this note, 
M. Leyrit and others, high and low, replied as 
follows :—‘ Have wo the power to accept or 
refuse anything ? You came here from Europe 
by the King’s orders and as master managed 
all affairs as you pleased. How can you there¬ 
fore now give up your place ? Neither do we 
want it.’ This reply they sent by the secretary 
who brought the letter. M. Lally replied to 
this letter saying that he should recall the 
soldiers and Europeans at the Olukarai church 
and the Bound-hedge within the walls. They 
responded, ‘ Have matters gone so ill as to 
recall them ? Are the English pressing them 
hard ? No, they are doing little. As our people 
are outsido, a few provisions are brought in 
stealthily, by day or night ; but should they 
withdraw, the English at the Perumbai hill, 
Barthelemy’s garden and Villiyanallur will 
flock to the gate and not the least thing will 
come in from outside. So the troops should 
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not bo recalled.’ To this M. Tally replied, 
‘ You have told such and such persons that I 
sold Yaludavur and Yilliyanallur and am 
about to deliver Pondichery to the English. 
The St. Paul’s priests have said the same 
thing. I must carry things as I think best, 
and what can you do ? What business have 
} T ou in the Fort ? ’ Consequent on this angry 
™ply, a council was held but no decision was 
leached, and liow the matter will end remains 
to be seen. 


) 
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SEPTEMBER 1760. 

Monday, September 1 }—As M. Lally sent 
word to them yesterday that they could not 
remain in the Port but must leave it, and that, 
if they remained, ho should punish them suit¬ 
ably, they were at a loss what reply to give ; 
but M. Leyrit, thinking that this was aimed 
Specially at him, to-day despatched his goods 
to the house of M. "Very who was commandant 
at Alambarai, and says that ho shall go thither 
to-morrow night. I hear that M. Leyrit is very 
much put out. For the last five or six days 
the townspeople have been preparing to leave 
the town after selling their grain, etc., and 
some are actually departing. I hear that 
M. Leyrit, the Governor, and the councillors 
are [page torn']. 

Tuesday , September 2 }—I went to the Fort 
at nine o’clock this morning. M. Leyrit who 
had returned at seven o’clock after inspecting 
M. Tory’s house, and M. Guillard, M. Boyolleau 
and M. Duplant, the councillors, held a council 
in order to decide about those who have died 
or departed. Kandappa Mudali and Appu 
Mudali suggested that we should present the 
petition about the sepoys’ affair. I replied, 
‘ I liavo heard Tadiya Pillai say that, when 
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two Yellala sepoys referred to the affair, 
M. Gadeville said that pay for August might 
ho got from us, that we need not bo asked 
about that for September, and that each sepoy 
would be given a measure of rice and three 
duickanis 1 from the month of September.’— 
This is true. [About thirteen lines lost.^ 
Kandappa Mudali gave M. Leyrit the petition 
addressed to him and Appu Mudali gavo 
Guillard that addressed to the council. 
They received them and said that they would 
give orders after discussion at the council. 
When M. Duplant came out of the Council 
Hoorn, Periyanna Mudali explained his busi¬ 
ness to him, asking me at the same time to 
speak to him about it. M. Duplant replied 
that, since M. Lally for the last two or three 
days had been aiming at their ruin, ho could 
not expect his affair to prosper. He then 
departed. M. Dubois then coming, he was 
told that two petitions had been written about 
the sepoys' affair, one to M. Leyrit and the 
other to the council, and asked to do his best 
to explain the contents and see that the affair 
prospered, before ho went in, they bogged 


1 The cash which was then constantly referred to up and down the 
t oast, was a mere com of account. The copper money which passed 
* l ’ om band to hand was known as dukkdnh, dttbba or doodoos. At 
Madras these were eight to the fanam, at Pondichery 20. 
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again that he should kindly bring the peti¬ 
tions to the notice of M. Leyrit and the 
council, and to speak to M. Leyrit and the 
councillors so that the affair might prosper. 
Afterwards M. Dubois came out and said, ‘ If 
M. Daily heard of these petitions, ho would 
get angry and ask, “ Am I dorai or they ? 
Who are these people and how dare they to 
put in petitions ? ” So the affair would bo 
ruined. It will be better to manage the matter 
through M. Gadoville, and I will speak to him. 
It must not be taken to M. Daily’s notice.’ So 
saying ho set out for M. Lally’s. I observed 
to Kandappa Mudali, Appu Mudali, Periyanna 
Mudali, and Kamachandra Ayyan, ‘You 
would not listen to me when I told you that it 
would bo no use to present the petition. Just 
see what M. Dubois said now. Did ho not 
tell you that M. Gadeville should be informed 
of the affair and asked to manage it ? M. Gade¬ 
ville said that you should be asked to provide 
the pay for August but not for September, 
that the sepoys had been told accordingly, 
and that M. Dally had desired you to be asked 
to manage the month’s pay but no more. But 
you would not agree when I said that the 
petition should not be presented. Have they 
been able to settle the affair now that it has 
been ? So say no more about the petition.’ 
Kandappa Mudali wanted to present the 
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petition as lie thought that, if he did so, 
M. Levi it would speak on his behalf; and 
Periyanna Mudali thought that M. Duplant 
would speak on his behalf. The council 
broke up at twelve, and the councillors came 
out. When questioned, M. Guillard said, 
‘ When wo are at the point of death, how can 
you expect your affair to prosper ? ’ and 
M. Duplant said, ‘ The time of ruin is at hand.’ 
I said, ‘When they speak thus, what affair 
can prosper ? But you are obstinate.’ Appu 
Mudali said that lie would speak to the 
Bishop Padre. I told him that ho had bettor 
wait to learn what M. Gadeville said, as ho 
was reported to have spoken about the matter. 
Appu Mudali replied, ‘ Never mind ; we will 
speak about it. Ploaso como to-morrow.’ I 
agreed and came borne at half-past twelve. 

Tlio English ships in tlio Ouddalore roads 
loaded and [fired] their guns in derision of us. 
Our people, hoping that our ships had arrived 
and attacked the English, flocked to the beach 
to watch the fight. But as the English ships 
here lay motionless, I think that the report of 
our ships’ arrival must bo false. 

When M. Leyrit, the Governor, and the 
councillors came out after council, they 
looked pale as death ; had they been scratched, 
no blood would have come, so palo they were. 
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M. Lcyrit informed the council of his 
intention to move to M. Very’s house to-night 
to which the councillors replied, ‘ M. Lally 
has already spoken hundreds of times 
like this, so his words must not he taken 
literally. He says whatever comes into his 
head. So you should not go now. You might 
have gone formerly, but you did not do so. If 
you went now, it would look as though you 
went out of fear. You may go if he tells you 
to ; hut otherwise you should not.’ So he has 
postponed going to-day. I do not know what 
will happen. 

Wednesday , September 3 .'—I went to 
the Fort at nine o’clock this morning. M. 
Leyrit was in his room with closed doors. All 
the Europeans who had come had gone away 
again. M. Guillard and a few others there 
talked in M. La Grenec’s comptoir and then 
departed. M. Eoyelleau who then came, wont 
up to tlio Gouvernement and thence to the 
sorting-godown. When ho asked the news, I 
said that there was nothing important. Ho 
continued, ‘When we fell into this pit, we 
thought wo should perish in 50 days, but now 
I think it will only be 45. Do you understand 
me?’—‘Yes,’ I replied. He continued, ‘We 
are sure to have perished by then. The 
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Europeans wlio came to drive cattle from our 
houses showed me less respect than they 
showed to you. They entered my house, and 
opened and examined every room; when I 
said that I had not the hey of one room, they 
broke it open. This is the respect the seigneurs 
showed in my house. But I hear that, when 
they visited you, they said nothing about the 
cattle, but went away after talking to you.’ 
I made no answer. He then called M. La 
Grenee and said, ‘ Don’t you see how different¬ 
ly the cattle-drivers behaved to me and to 
Ranga Pillai when they entered our houses ? ’ 
Thinking that they wero only seeking evi¬ 
dence, I thought it best to depart, so I took 
leave and came home. 

M. Lally and some European dragoons who 
marched last night and attacked the English 
halting in M. Bartholomy’s garden, returned 
victoriously having wounded 10 or 15 English¬ 
men, and taken one of their guns and 20 or 30 
draught-bullocks. About 10 of our men wore 
wounded. 

Thursday , September 4 }—When I went 
to the Fort this morning, M. Loyrit was 
in his room with the doors closed. M. Guillard, 
M. Boyelleau and a few Europeans, hearing 
that M. Leyrit’s doors were closed, remained 
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talking for some time in the sorting-godown 
and then departed. M. Guillard alone said to 
me that the time was ruinous. ‘No such 
thing,’ I replied, ‘for ships will arrive this 
month and affairs will prosper. God will 
bless us so far. If ships do not arrive this 
month, ruin is certain.’ 

Appu Mudali, Periyanna Mudali and 
Chinna Mudali who had met in order to ask 
M. Dubois about the sepoys’ affair, sent for mo. 
I said that my palankin-bearers had gone 
away to eat their cold rice. Taniyappa 
Mudali sont word back that he had palankin- 
bearers, whom he would send, and that affairs 
would be spoiled if I refused to come. So I 
went and they said, ‘ We conferred with the 
Padre Bishop yesterday. He said, “In M. 
Dubois’ presence I spoke to M. Lally about the 
sepoys’ affair. He said that until the ships 
arrived, the sepoys must be paid, but I 
reminded him of what he had said already 
that, if they paid for August, they would not be 
asked from September onwards. Thereon ho 
told M. Dubois that he might ask them to pay 
only for August. You had better therefore go 
to M. Dubois and thank him.” Let us go and 
talk to M. Dubois.’ I replied, ‘The Padre’s 
words are not to be trusted, for he is a great 
liar. He spoke so about certain other affairs, 
but his words proved false. So wo should not 
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go on the strength of what he says.’—‘ Don’t 
say so,’ they replied. ‘Inasmuch as he has 
spoken thus, we should go and confer with 
him.’ So I accompanied them, but, when the 
affair was mentioned, ho said he would reply 
when he had consulted M. Gadeville. He then 
went to M. Gadeville’s, and, returning after 
about two hours, said nothing and went home. 
They went and salaamed in order to learn why 
ho had gone away without a word. He said, 
‘ M. Gadeville says that you should pay till 
the squadron arrives; and when I reminded 
him of what he had said before that it would 
do if money for the August pay was given, he 
replied evasively. You had better therefore 
present a petition to M. Lally and I will 
explain to him.’ This reply abashed them. I 
said, ‘ This is the result of your not listening 
to me. When a petition was presented to the 
council, the councillors asked what you could 
expect when they themselves were on the 
brink of ruin. I then told you to keep quiet. 
But you would not listen to me, and went and 
talked to the Padre Bishop, in spite of my 
telling you of what M. Dubois had said. 
Louche and the sepoys are repeating what 
M. Gadeville told them. I have heard and you 
also that you will be asked to give money for 
the August pay but not for September or 
later. But you did not listen to me when 
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I told you to wait. Though M. Gadeville is 
hasty, yet he will talk plainly ; hut this man 
out of selfish motives, talks in a slippery 
manner. But although I repeatedly told you 
of this, you refused to listen to me, with the 
result that you have been caught now.’ All 
remained silent, and went to their respective 
homes with their fingers in their mouths. I 
also came home. 

Friday , September 5. 1 —I hoard the follow¬ 
ing news at six o’clock this morning Our 
people at Perumal Nayakkan’s and Ella Pillai’s 
Choultries fell last night upon the English 
who had raised batteries at the Mortandi 
Choultry. Some of the English troopers who 
lay in ambush opened fire, killing 10 or 15 of 
our men and 10 or 12 of our horses, and 
wounding 10 or 15 more. Our people therefore 
retreated. M. Lally was at tho Padre’s church 
at Olukarai, but did not march to attack tho 
English. 

When I went to the Fort at nine o’clock 
this morning, M. Guillard, M. Boyelleau, etc., 
were present. M. Leyrit was in his room, but 
his door was not opened till half-past ten. 
M. Guillard, M. Boyelleau and others after 
waiting for some time went home. When tho 
door was opened at eleven, a few Europeans 
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obtained signatures and wont away. I did not 
visit him and came home at eleven. I have 
beard no important news. 

A 24-pounder and three powder-chests 
wore sent out by way of Olukarai, but I do not 
know whither they were taken. 

Saturday , September 6 }—I went to the Fort 
at nine o’clock this morning. M. Leyrit’s 
loom was closed. When the door was opened 
at ten, I went and paid my respects and stayed 
aside. M. [Dulaurens] and M. Cornet who then 
came, went to their comptoir to write. M. 
Dubois came at half-past ten, and, after talk- 
ln g’ went to M. Lally’s house. M. Boyelleau 
tbcn came with letters, and having obtained 
signatures, went home. Nobody afterwards 
came to tlio Gouvernement or the Fort. I came 
liomo at eleven. 

When I was at borne, Kandappa Mudali 
and Lapu Itao of tbe tobacco-godown came. 
-Lbe former said, ‘When I went to M. Dubois 
uud talked to him the day before yesterday 
about the sepoys’ affair, ho said, “When I 
told M. Leyrit that neither Gadeville nor 
0 iers could do anything but that I was 
managing everything, M. Leyrit replied that 
o french squadron was expected in five or 
six days, that afterwards I and others who 
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had suffered much would prosper by God’s 
grace, and that as I knew too well his 
relations with M. Lally, he should not inter¬ 
fere in the affair or say anything.” Bapu 
Kao observed, “ By that time, our affairs will 
bo ruined. Everything is very dear in the 
town. Lamp oil sells at 5 seers a pagoda, and 
gingolly oil at 6. Glii sells at one seer per fivo 
fanams. Only 8 or 10 arecanuts can be had 
for a fanam, of dyed 1 nut only a palam, of 
green-gram, black-gram and dholl only three- 
fourths of a small measure a fanam. Bed 
chillies sell at three palams a fanam ; and 
these things, though priced so high, cannot bo 
had for every one. Five or six days ago, 
people left the town selling their paddy at 
two and a half, two and three-fourths or three 
measures a fanam, and taking the fanams with 
them. Paddy now sells at two small measures 
a fanam.” ’ When Kandappa Mudali and Bapu 
Kao were relating the above to me, the son of 
M. Kenault, the Director in Bengal, came, so 
the two went and talked to him. As it was 
then eleven o’clock, I wished to return home. 
Kandappa Mudali accompanied me up to the 
room in the Greffe and took leave of me. I 
then came home. The townspeople are leaving 
the town daily in small numbers. Many left 

Arecauut cut into small pieces, boiled with some medicinal 
ingredients and dried. 
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to-day. When I was at the Fort, M. Renault’s 
son said, ‘ How is it that Subba Josier’s predic¬ 
tions have proved false ? Not a single one of 
Ins predictions has been realised.’— 1 How then 
is astrology to bo believed. ’ I replied. 

I saw this evening two [ J guns and 
chests of powder being carried to Olukarai. 
As people are going out to-day changing their 
fanams into pagodas, and as those still hero 
are doing the same, the rate of exchange is 377 
rupees instead of 361 per 100 pagodas. If this 
is the rate of crescent pagodas, star pagodas 
must be dearer still. 


live or six days ago, a [PPortugueseJ Euro¬ 
pean came to me and said, ‘ M. Rally has 
ordered you, Appu Mudali, Kandappa Mudali, 
1 enyanna Mudali, Papayya Pillai, Chinna 
Mudali, Ramachandra Rao and Sonachala 
Pillai to engago six Brahman harkaras 1 each.’ 
1 told him that not a single Brahman harkara 
was to bo found, as all had gone away. Ho 
replied that he had been told to get Tamil 
harkaras if no Brahmans could be" had, and 
that they should be put under the chief 
harkara’s charge. The European then went 
away. When I informed the several persons 
ef this, they said that harkaras could not bo 
tound ; but Sonachala Pillai said that he would 


Brahmans were usually employed as messengers owing to their 
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try. I engaged six Tamil harkaras through 
liead-peon Ponnappa who was a spy in Madame 
Dupleix’ time, and paid him six rupees; but 
these six harkaras were not sent to me, and 
when I made enquiries, I was told that excuses 
were being given daily. [Two or three words 
lost ] 

Sunday, September 7. 1 —I went to the Fort 
at nine o’clock this morning, and paid my 
respects to M. Leyrit upstairs on his return 
after hearing mass at church. He bowed in 
reply. No councillor accompanied him, but 
only M. Valarmee, writer at the Beach, a few 
other writers and some others. M. Guillard 
came at half-past nine and left after talking 
with him. No one else came. I stayed till 
ten and then came home. 

The European mestice who is captain of 
M. Lally’s harkaras came to my house. I told 
him that I had not been in charge of business 
for tlio last ten years, and that therefore I 
knew nothing. So saying, I dismissed him 
with compliments. He left and nothing else 
important occurred. 

I hear that Loucho, the sepoy-writer, was 
imprisoned at the Choultry yesterday, after 
his accounts had been examined, on tlio 
charges of misappropriating 3,000 rupees in 
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the sepoys’ affair and another 3,000 rupees in 
another affair, besides something in two bills 
for 15,000 and 6,000 rupees each. Ruppi 
Nayakkan who is captain of my sepoysjhas 
been shut up in the dungeon. 

The man from Madras says that Mr. Pigot, 
the Governor of Madras, by -means of 40 
persons [tom] 1,30,000 pagodas have been paid, 
that 70,000 pagodas will be paid in the sti¬ 
pulated time, 1 that provisions are dear and 
that [page tom]. 

Monday , September 8 }—I went to the Port 
this morning. As the Ariyankuppam festival 
is being celebrated at the St. Paul’s church, 
M. Leyrit went there to-day to hear mass said, 
received blessings, and returned to the Fort in 
a palankin accompanied by two chobdars, two 
or three peons and a head-peon. His looks 
were downcast. When I paid my respects to 
him with a bouquet, he asked the news. I 
replied that the townspeople were going out 
as things could not be had, and that, as those 


refer ® *° the endeavours at Madras to raise a loan to meet 

had b? e r eS 0f V'; ar ; 0,1 18 August the sowcars merchants 
IV,r, 1 summoned before Council, and asked to advance a lakh of 
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who had gone out five or six days ago, had 
sold what they had and carried away the 
proceeds with them, paddy which formerly 
sold at 3 or 2f measures a fanam, could not 
now he had even at two measures a fanam, so 
that, unless the squadron arrived in 15 days, 
[page tom ]; otherwise no one would be left. 
‘We have no hope,’ he replied, ‘unless the 
squadron arrives in 15 days’’ 

M. Guillard and another afterwards came 
and talked with M. Leyrit, so I came out and 
sat outside. M. Leyrit called me and said, 
‘ Makdlium Nayakkan (Mysore Haidar Nayak- 
kan’s brother-in-law) who formerly appeared 
before Yilliyanallur, went afterwards to Tya- 
gadrug on its being given as a jaghir, then 
came back, went to Ariyankuppam and 
returned after visiting the Fort and obtaining 
presents. On what date did he leave ?’ I 
mentioned the date. He replied that what I 
said differed from his entry, and that I should 
send him a French writing about it. I agreed 
and came out. M. Guillard came to me after 
talking, and in the course of our conversation, 
he said, ‘ Don’t you see that there is nobody in 
the Fort ? Nothing can be had in the town— 
good fowl, sheep or fish. Such is the state of 
the town.’ He thus expressed his anxiety. 
After talking till eleven o’clock, he got into 
his palankin and went homo, and I also 
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returned liome. Immediately afterwards, I 
wrote down the dates of Makdlium Nayak- 
kan’s arrival and departure. 

M. Lally came on May l 1 , 1758, and he has 
sent to the Company in Europe an account of 
expenses up to June [sic] 1, 1759, amounting 
to 12,668,664 rupees and some odd [annas]. I 
shall write the expenditure from July 1, 1759 
to July 1, 1760, when I learn it. 

As the Company’s people had ordered the 
cattle in the town to be seized, Muttu (M. 
Saubinet’s dubash) hid three cows in Blanc’s 
house ; the latter asked Muttu to pay some- 
thing, but the latter refused, and removed 
them. Duplant afterwards went to M. Dubois 
and asked why Muttu had driven away three 
cows which he had concealed. Dubash Muttu 
was sent for and told to deliver up the three 
cows, and give the names of those whose 
cattle had been sent out. Ho was then ordered 
to be shut up in the dungeon which was done 
accordingly. 

A peon came and told me this afternoon 
that M. Courtin wanted me. When I went at 
three, he said, ‘ We must find out how many 
people are in the town, so send for some of the 
Choultry-writers and tell them to write out a 
list showing how many men, women and 
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children are in the several houses in the town. 
Nothing is known about the coming of our 
ships.’—‘ Very well,’ I replied ; ‘ but besides 
the Choultry-writers, there are the several 
heads of castes, and it will be better to ask 
them to write out the list.’—‘ Tell them then,’ 
he said. ‘ Shall I send for them here ?’ I asked. 
‘ That’s not necessary,’ he replied ; ‘ let them 
be summoned to your house and told to write 
the list without delay.’ 

He added, ‘ You know that nobody has done 
so much to help the town as I. M. Lally said 
that he would not permit any one to go out, 
but I told him that those who wished to go 
should be permitted, and got his leave to that 
effect.’ I replied, 4 Who can help like you ? 
Of those who have already gone out, some 
have returned. But for the last eight or ten 
days, people have been going out. More than 
half the townspeople have gone. ’—Let 
those go who want to go,’ ho replied ; 4 1 have 
given orders about it.’ I said that no other 
was so kind to the people, and then took 
leave of him. When I w T as coming down the 
steps, I mot the Nayinar and told him to come 
to my house with the nattars and Choultrv- 
writers, and then went to M. Leyrit at the 
Fort, gave him the French writing which I 
had been ordered to bring, about the coming 
of Mysore Makdhum Nayakkan’s troops and 








their departure, and reported what M. Courtin 
had told me. ‘Is it so ? ’ he said ; ‘ formerly 
Kandappa Mudali and Savariraya Pillai want¬ 
ed permission to go, but I refused lest I should 
be blamed. Now he pleads for them, saying 
bow they can go and where they are to remain. 
Just see what he has done; tell'me, sir, his 
object.’ I continued, ‘ There are about 100 of 
uiy people, men and women. In order to help 
them to go out, I want two letters, one to the 
Governor of Negapatam and the other to the 
Governor of Tranquebar, saying that Com¬ 
pany’s people are coming, and that they should 
be piotected, and an English passport given 
for their safety on the way, although they 
will go with only cloths over their heads.’ 1 
He replied, ‘ I cannot write [the letters], but I 
will give you a letter from the council to the 
Governor of Tranquebar. I cannot get you 
another English passport, for it is difficult to 
get one.’ Then I came home. 

Afterwards the Choultry-writers, the 
ayinar and the ndttdrs of the several castes 
eame. I told them to write out a list of men, 
women and children in the several streets and 
bring it quickly. 

Tuesday , September [0]. s —At nine o’clock 
lls morning, I went to the Port about the 

2 nothing to provoke plundering. 
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palankin-bearers required by the Company, 
and paid my respects to M. Leyrit with a 
bouquet. For the last eight days ho has not 
worn the air of a Governor but of one who has 
lost his government. There has been no life 
in him, and to-day he was pitiable to see. 
However I reminded him of my yesterday’s 
request to get a passport to which he replied, 

‘ M. Lally sent word to me last night that four 
English ships have arrived with 500 soldiers 
and some sepoys at Cuddalore 1 , and that in 
15 days, Pondichery will have to be surrender¬ 
ed to the English. So what business can be 
done ? ’ As he spoke thus, I came out in order 
to make further enquiries about it. I met a 
European gentleman who said, ‘ At eight 
o’clock last night, M. Lally sent for M. Moracin 
and M. Courtin and told them to inform 
M. Leyrit that four English ships had arrived 
at Cuddalore with 500 soldiers and some 
sepoys, and that therefore Pondichery will 
have to be delivered into English hands in 15 
days. They went and informed M. Leyrit 
accordingly. M. Leyrit replied, “ He has sent 
me word for my information, but I know that 


3 Coote writes on 5 September, that on the previous day 150 
Marines and the Highland battalion had landed at Cuddalore {Military 
Consultations , 7 September 1760). The vessels were H.M.SS. 
America, 64, Medway, 60, Liverpool, 28, and South Sea Castle, store 
ship (Letter from Steeveus, 5 September, ap . Military Consultations t 
8 September, 1760). 
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so long as wo have a drop of Trench blood left, 
we will not give up the town.” They inform¬ 
ed M. Lally of the reply. But M. Lally sent 
answer back to the effect that, in 15 days, the 
town would have to bo delivered to the 
English, and that he would bet 15,000 rupees on 
it. M. Leyrit replied, “ Can I bet 15,000 rupees ? 
You are master of everything, so you can do 
as you please. What can I therefore say ?” ’ 
Afterwards I went to the sorting-godown 
where I met Ramachandra Ayyan and Kand- 
appa Mudali. The latter said, ‘ When I spoko 
to M. Leyrit of my departure, he said that, as 
ships wore oxpccted in eight days, I should not 
inconvenience myself by going out with my 
family.’ Although I spoko to M. Leyrit 
yesterday, I did not like to inform these j)eople 
of what he said yesterday and to-day, so I kept 
quiet. But they repeated to me unasked what 
M. Lally had said to M. Leyrit and the latter’s 
reply. When we were talking thus about our 
niisories, tho former prosperity of the town, 
and its approaching downfall, M. Boyellcau, 
M. La Grcnee and M. Denis were writing in 
the comptoir after examining the accounts. 
M. La Grcnee came and reminded me of what 
had been said yesterday about the coming of 
Mysore Makdhum Nayakkan’s troops and their 
departure. I gave him the French writing 
about it. Taking it, ho thanked me, and went 
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away saying that the closing of the letters for 
Europe had been delayed for want of this. 
Then I came home at eleven, to-day being 
New-moon day. 

For the last two or three days, the English 
have been firing from near Barthelemy’s gar¬ 
den, and the French from near the Olukarai 
church, but the shots have all fallen short 
without injuring anybody on either side. 

Wednesday, September 10 }—The English 
army which marched last night by way of 
Mortandi Choultry surprised our 50 soldiers 
with four guns at PerumalNayakkan’s Choul¬ 
try. There was heavy firing on both sides. 
Afterwards our troops retreated from Perumal 
Nayakkan’s Choultry leaving their guns in the 
batteries, which the English took and advanc¬ 
ed up to my garden at Saram where Manga- 
thayi 1 2 was burnt. The townspeople went and 
watched this. Afterwards the English attack¬ 
ed our troops at Ella Pillai’s Choultry at 
Olukarai, whereon the latter retreated to the 
tamarind tope on the road to Ariyankuppam. 
M. Lally grew angry with M. Dure and M. 
Trinquiere 3 saying that they were useless, and 

1 29th uivani, Viler a ma. 

2 The Diarist’s wife who died on April 18, 1756, vol. x, p. 61 supra. 

3 I am very doubtful of this identification. The text has “Dir- 
ankCr ”, which corresponds accurately enough ; but Trinquiere was a 
mere lieutenant, whom one would not expect to find mentioned in 
this connection. I think d’Harembure, the Commandant of the 
Bataillon de VInde and in disgrace for the failure of Laily’s attack on 
the 3rd, is more likely to be intended, 
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appointed M. Fumel as commander, besides 
giving appointments to M. Landivisiau and 
others,'and directing them to conduct matters- 
When the Europeans were mustered, 10 or 15 
wore found to have been wounded and 4 or 5 
killed ; the numbers were otherwise complete. 
As the English have occupied the ground up 
to the Bound-hedge, the townspeople are 
alarmed. Some say that the town cannot hold 
out but will pass into English, hands, but 
others say that, as there are troops at Gingee, 
there is no danger of the town’s falling into 
English hands, and that, though they have 
occupied the Perumbai hill, and now advanced 
U P to Bound-hedge, they will retire in 10 days. 
Thus each expressed his thoughts. 

I also heard that our people would attack 
the English to-night. After making the neces¬ 
sary arrangements, M. Lally, having obtained 
M. Leyrit’s leave to occupy the vintner’s 
garden which is by the Villiyanallur Gate and 
which M. Loyrit had engaged for himself, 
moved into it; thence he wont to the Fort, 
then went up to the Gouvernement by way of the 
north-east battery, and ordered M. Laiglon [?], 
Ike master-gunner who is in charge of the 
bullock-carts that accompanied M. Lally, to 
mount the flagstaff at the Gouvernement and 
And out whore the English army lay encamped. 
Ho climbed up therefore with a telescope and 
48 
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reported where the army was. Thereon shouts 
of ‘ Vive le Roi ’ were ordered, and M. Lally 
returned to his lodging by the way he had 
come. M. Leyrit had made ready to see 
M. Lally, on learning that he had come to the 
Fort, and also sent for the councillors They 
came accordingly and waited on the stairs and 
in the road ; but M. Lally had departed by the 
battery. M. Leyrit, the Governor, dashed his 
hat on the door and bit his nails, exclaiming 
with anger, ‘See, the English will take the 
Bound-hedge.’ The councillors too were much 
moved. 

At midnight, about 200 sailors who had 
disembarked, and a few Europeans and sepoys 
here — 500 in all—were ordered to march north¬ 
wards at midnight with two cannon to attack 
the English ; but the latter, being on their 
guard, fired two or throe cannon and guns, on 
which the French troops, being unprepared, 
retired. 

Kandappa Mudali and Periyanna Mudali 
came to me and asked what should be done 
about sending out their families and mine, 
Kandappa Mudali adding that the Governor 
had strictly warned him not to go out. As 
they asked me what was best to be done, I 
said, ‘ You should not go without a passport or 
securing temporary quarters. I have already 
sent men to the north and south about it, 
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When Kaza Sahib’s man [ ] came 

and said that he had orders to ascertain from 
me what should he done about sending away 
his family and children, I replied, “ This is 
not the proper time for it. He should first 
take sufficient precautions and secure quarters. 
If he is willing to go to Yellore, his town, I 
will do what I can, and send my children also 
in his care. If he is bold enough, let him go ; 
but otherwise, it is better to remain here, 
instead of running the danger of falling into 
their hands and being troubled by them. 
Everything will happen as God wills. More, 
over, in case ho remains and the town does not 
fall, the French will remember that he was 
true to their salt; or even if the English 
capture the place, they may treat him kindly, 
on the ground that he proved true to the 
French by staying here. ” ’ 

Thursday , September 11 }—I went and paid 
my respects to M. Leyrit at the Fort at nine 
o’clock this morning. Ho asked tho news. 
‘What can I say,’ I replied, ‘when you 
know everything ? ’ M. Leyrit shook his head 
and answered, ‘ I say that our ships will arrive 
because of a letter that has been received from 
there. Moreover wo should have heard by a 
frigate from Mauritius if ships were not to be 
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expected ; but inasmuch as a letter has been 
received from Mauritius, when they had learnt 
the state of affairs here, to the effect that the 
ships will be fitted and despatched with all 
the money available there, I am sure they will 
come.’ I replied that God would grant my 
prayers for the arrival of the ships. 

Afterwards M. Dubois came on foot carry¬ 
ing his own roundel, and talked to M. Leyrit, 
so I came out. Bapu Itao, Sonachalam Pillai 
and others were present. On learning that 
certain houses had caught tire near Viram- 
pattanam, I watched them for some time and 
then came down. M. Boyelleau who was 
there said, ‘ You are very fortunate in havin<>- 
refused to interfere in .business both before 
and oven after I had taken you to M. Lally 
and pressed you in his presence to manage 
those affairs. In prosperous times, you earned 
great glory by attending to everything ; and 
now, when the times are bad, you have earned 
more glory by refusing to take part in any 
business. That is why wo have been saying 
among ourselves, both yesterday and the day 
before, that you are lucky.’ I explained the 
reason to him for about an hour and then 
took leave. On my way I met M. Courtin 
who asked whether a list had been made of 
the inmates in the several houses. I replied 
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that it was almost finished. ‘Then, have it 
brought quickly,’ he replied. ‘ As you please,’ 
I answered, and came home at eleven. 

At midnight to-night tho sound of our 
guns was heard, but not afterwards. 

The townspeople looked quite different 
to-day, tho brightness of their looks having 
entirely disappeared, because they are com¬ 
pletely under the evil influence of Saturn. 

Frida//, September 12 }—This morning 
M. Lally and M. Leyrit mounted the northern 
rampart by the Valudavur gate, inspected the 
walls up to the corner battery, whence some 
10 or 15 guns in all were flred on seeing the 
English in large numbers near my garden. 

talking foi some time, they returned by 
tho A aludavur gate at ten o’clock towards 
the Ahlliyanallur gate. A s they had thus gone 
out, I did not go to the Fort. 

I hear to-day that, when M. Dubois was 
removed from the Commissaire's place and 
M. Fumel appointed instead, with orders for 
liis accounts to be examined by the council, 
and when M. Dure the commander of the 
troops was replaced by M. Landivisiau, Fumel 
replied, ‘ You do not listen to anybody’s 
advice, nor arc you intelligent yourself. AVhat 
was the extent of tho country and the strength 
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of the army on your arrival ? Because you do 
not listen to others’ advice and have not sense 
of your own, you have lost Bunder, etc. 
countries, and allowed the English to advance 
up to the Bound-hedge. And now, you 
entrust the management to me. Be pleased 
henceforth to listen to others’ advice about 
the management.’ I hear some Europeans say 
that these words of M. Fumel made him 1 so 
angry that M. Fumel has been sent away in 
arrest by the frigate Baleine and the manage¬ 
ment given again to M. Dubois. 

The English occupy the ground from the 
Upparu bridge opposite to the Yaludavur 
gate to the bank where tulasi plants grow in 
my garden, the cattle-shed of Chandramati 
Pillai, the high ground where a light stands 
in Saram, and Perumal Nayakkan’s Choultry. 
The French troops are in the tamarind tope 
opposite to the Villiyanallur gate. Neither 
side has opened fire, bat I hear that two 
Pariahs, who wanted to remove the materials 
of their houses at Saram, have been shot 
by the English. I also hear that two troopers 
have brought the news that our troops at 
Gingee have marched to Padirappuliyur. 

Saturday, September 13r —When I went to 
the Fort at nine o’clock this morning and was 


1 Apparently Lally. 
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waiting at the sorting-godowu, Kandappa 
Mndali came to me and said, ‘ Madame 
Barthelcmy, Madame Febvrier and other 
European ladies are getting passports to go 
away with their children. 1 I am also trying 
to send my children along with them.’ Just 
then a chobdar came and said that the 
Governor wanted me. I went and ho said, 
‘ What do you say about the large number of 
people in the town ? ’—‘ What do I know ? ’ 
I replied, ‘ and what need I tell you when you 
know everything ? What is your pleasure ? ’— 
‘ Then, tell the people to go out,’ ho said. 
‘ Yes,’ I replied, ‘ but pooplo say, “ We went 
out in Chittirai and Vciigasi , 2 * * 5 only two or three 
days before the English occupied the Bounds ; 
but then it was proclaimed by beat of tom¬ 
tom that, in future, there would be no more 
troubles from the English, and that, unless 
those who had gone out returned, they would 
be fined and their houses seized by the Com- 
pany. Then an alarm was raised by making 
a list of the houses, so wo returned, in obedi¬ 
ence to the orders.” Now that the English 


1 They did not succeed in getting passports till November. On 
5 November Lally wrote to Coote, “ I have two or three women 
that plague me to intercede for them to you, neither can I give them 
my positive answer until I know whether it suits you to grant their 

request.” (Orme MSS. India viii, 2034.) The ladies concerned were 

Mesdames Delarche, Joannis, de Noual, and Febvrier, Madame 

Barth^lemy does not appear among theni. 

5 April-May and May-June* 
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are at the Bound-hedge, they complain and 
ask how they can go now when you desire 
them to ? Now they can only go out if you 
give them passports. Thereby you will earn 
everlasting glory, for they will praise you 
saying that, so long as they remained in the 
town, you protected them well, but that, when 
the enemy was about to attack it, you gave 
them passports and sent them out without any 
loss or trouble to them.’—‘ I can’t give them 
passports now,’ ho replied. I answered, ‘ Please 
mention this in the course of your conversation 
with M. Lally, or if you cannot do this, tell 
M. Dubois to speak to M. Lally about this, and 
get them the passports.’— Then tell mo how 
many are in the town,’ he said. I replied, 

‘ About 4,000 or 5,000 have come into the town 
from Muttiyalpettai, Karukudikuppam, 
Pakkumuda iyampattu, Saram, Nellitope, 
Ariyankuppam, Yilliyanallur, etc. places and 
there are another 4,000 or 5,000 who are 
residents of the town — 10,000 in all. Besides 
there are about 4,000 or 5,000 Pariah men and 
women. There are two Pariah men and two 
Pariah women with each soldier. The Pariah 
women live upon the food given to the 
soldiers, in other words, the provisions in the 
town are being eaten up by Pariah men and 
women, who should be driven out in the 
suitable manner. Formerly when the town 
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was surrounded by the English, M. Dupleix 
was very bold ; and now your bravery should 
lead to victory.’ He then blamed M. Lally 
for everything. I explained everything to 
him from nine o’clock to eleven and sent for 
the Nayinar, whom on his appearance I took 
before the Governor and ordered him to 
consult the nattars of tho several castes and 
give a list of the persons in the town. Then I 
came homo and sending for the naitars gave 
orders to them. 

Fifty soldiers and 30 masons blew up the 
walls of the Ariyankuppam fort last night. 

It was proclaimed by beat of tom-tom 
yesterday that the inhabitants of Kosappalai- 
yam, Muttiyalpettai and Nellitopo might 
break up their houses and go out, so all have 
gone out accordingly. Some left the town 
to-day, and many more will leave it to-morrow 
or the day after. 

On the approach of the English ships, 
about ten guns were fired to-day from the sea¬ 
wall battery and the ships near the shore, 
whereon the [English] captains put out to sea 
again. 

M. Courtin summoned the mahdndttdrs 
and told them to engage to-day 80 or 100 
earth-diggers. The mahdndttdrs replied, 4 How 
can we do that ? Have we ever engaged men 
before ? It is usual to give money to tho 
49 
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Arumpcitai who will engage them • or the 
Nayinar’s men will do the business. We 
cannot therefore engage them now.’ He 
threatened them that, unless they brought the 
people, they would be shut up in the dungeon 
or dealt with in such and such a manner. 
They replied that they could do nothing about 
it and that he must do to them what he 
pleased. 

Sunday , September 14 }—When I went to 
the Fort at nine o’clock this morning, 
M. Leyrit and M. Guillard were talking. I was 
told that the Governor wanted me. When 
I went, he asked if people were going out. 
I replied, ‘ You said only yesterday that they 
should go out. When they went two or three 
days ago, they were troubled on the way, so 
they returned. But as you have now permit¬ 
ted them to go, some went yesterday, and 
about 1,000 are ready to go to-day. In two or 
three days all the people will have gone.’ 
Then he asked how much paddy could be had 
in the town. I replied, ‘ No paddy can be had 
here. Many lived by pounding the Company’s 
paddy. Those who left the town a week or 
ten days ago, did so after selling their paddy, 
while those who purchased a little have 
already consumed it. I have already told you 
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about this. Even now there are 200 or 300 
houses, the inmates of which have paddy 
enough for 15 or 20 days ; and there are 10 or 
15 houses [in which there may be paddy 
for forty or fifty days].’ M. Guillard said 
that there would not be much in the Tamils’ 
houses. ‘ Is that so ? ’ he asked. He then 
asked about other matters and I replied to 
him. 

Afterwards Kandappa Mudali suggested 
asking the Governor for passports. I replied 
that we should not be the first to ask him, for 
that would be like scratching one’s head with 
a fire-brand. ‘ In that case,’ he said, ‘ I shall 
ask him in private.’ Then I and M. Guillard 
came out. Kandappa Mudali went in and 
said, ‘ Formerly when we wanted to go out, 
you prevented us, but now desire us to go at a 
dangerous time. The English are compelling 
those who have gone out to pay 100 or 200. 
They may also seize me if I go out and 
demand so much because I serve so and so. 
But how can I pay them ? Please therefore 
get me an English passport.’—‘ 1 do not care 
whether you go or remain. I can't tell you 
anything,’ he replied stamping angrily. 
Kandappa Mudali came and reported this to 
me. I replied, ‘It is no use to ask this man. 
If you go and ask M. Lally, he may get you a 
passport. You had bettor try with him. 
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Kandappa Mudali agreed and requested me to 
speak to M. Guillard on his behalf. I replied 
that I could not open the subject at all, for 
M. Leyrit [had said that he could do nothing 
in the matter], but that M. Courtin might bo 
approached for help. Thereon he slipped 
away fearing what he might be told. I then 
came home. 

I heard this evening that at about seven 
on the night of the 31st Avani, 1 the English 
had captured the fort of Gingee and that 
therefore Haidar NayakkaiTs army and our 
men had retired to Tyagadrug.- 2 3 

’Ali Khan who has obtained a parwana for 
the Vriddhachalam jaghir and the capture of 
Tiruviti, etc. Panchmalials, Chidambaram 
and other places with the help of proper 
sibbandis came to me this evening, and, liavin<>- 
taken leave, departed with a few Europeans. 

I despatched the man of the Raja of 
Kadattanad in Malabar with a reply. I also 
despatched M. Leyrit, the Governor’s reply to 
M. Louet at Mali6. 

The Gingee fortifications wore captured 
and plundered on the night of tho 31st Avani , 
Pramoduta . 8 Nows of its capture was received 
at about nine o’clock on the 1st PurattcUi , and 

1 September 12. 

2 The newH was false. Gingee was not taken till after the fall 
of Pcndichery. 

3 September 12,1750. 
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for ten years the fort has been in our posses¬ 
sion. But there is another report that Gingee 
has not been captured, so the nows of its fall 
must be false. 

Monday , September 15 }—I went to the Fort 
this morning. M. Leyrit had gone to M. du 
Bausset’s house where he was copferring with 
M. Courtin, M. Moracin, etc. councillors— 
five or six councillors in all. No Europeans 
were in the Fort. I therefore went to the 
custom-house and remained there. 

Many of the townspeople went out to-day 
by the custom-house; about three-quarters to 
the northward and the remaining quarter to 
the southward. Some of those who went 
southwards were assisted by our people at the 
mouth of tho river with chelingas, but others 
waded through the water. When people were 
thus departing in large numbers, five or six 
English troopers who saw them, told them 
that they need not go by the Beach but could 
pass without fear by the usual road. So they 
went up the bank of tho Ponnar. But as the 
Pennar was full, and 12 English chelingas 
were plying constantly from Cuddaloro with 
powder and shot, our people could not cross 
tho river and reach tho opposite shore. They 
suffered much and almost starved, not being 
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able to get even a handful of rice; some of 
those who went northwards also suffered, 
having been plundered of their goods. Thus 
4,000 or 5,000 inhabitants have left the town 
to-day. Kandappa Mudali, Periyanna Mudali, 
Sonachala Pillai and others including myself, 
five or six in all, regretted that we could 
not got passports even at the cost of 1,000 
or 2,000 for the passage of our children, 
lamenting that our attempts for the last five 
or bix days had been in vain, and that we must 
wait till to-morrow to learn the result of our 
further attempts. Then I came home. 

Tuesday, September 16 }—When I went to 
the Fort this morning, I heard that at mid¬ 
night M. Lally had sent word to M. Lcyrit by 
M. Gadeville that M. Courtin was not to inter¬ 
fere in the Choultry justice, but that he would 
himself visit the Choultry and enquire into 
the Choultry affairs to-morrow. This order is 
said to have been given because M. Courtin 
told M. Lally, when the latter asked for 15,000 
rupees for the expenses, that he had nothing 
as ho had given away all he had in Bengal. 
M. Lally replied, ‘ Y ou have done great injustice 
by inflicting a thousand stripes [ torn ], tying and 
beating a Clietti and interfering in his affair 
instead of allowing him to settle his dispute 
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as usual among the Chettis themselves, simply 
for the sake of bribes from them. How can 
you do so ? But as you have so done, you 
must have collected large sums, which I shall 
order the soldiers to collect from you.’ M. 
Courtin replied, ‘ I have not collected a cash 
as you say ; but, if you will prove your charge, 
I will submit to any punishment you may 
award.’—‘ I will have you hanged,’ M. Lally 
rejoined, ‘ and make you pay the money you 
have made.’ Certain Europeans reported this 
to me, adding that that was the reason why 
M. Courtin had not been allowed to enquire 
into tho Choultry business.. 

M. Pouly sent a man to M. Leyrit this 
morning with a message that M. Lally was 
going to attend tho Clioultry-court, and that 
lie had ordered one of the silver-plated vel vet- 
seated chairs to be sent there. M. Leyrit 
smiled and permitted the man to take one. 
He took it accordingly. M. Lally sent word 
to M. Panon and others that he was going 
to the Choultry-court. 

When I wont to M. Leyrit, ho was talking 
with M. Guillard, M. Duplant and M. La 
Grenee. I paid my respects and said, ‘ Four 
or five English [troopers with a flag] told our 
people Avho went southwards yesterday that 
as the Pennar was full, they should not go by 
Cuddalore, but take the road westwards. But 
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those who went accordingly could not proceed, 
as the Pennar was full, and starved all yester¬ 
day for want of food or rice. I hear that some 
will be unable to survive to-night.’—‘ Is it so ? ’ 
he said. I then observed, in the presence of 
Kandappa Mudali and Sonachala Pillai, ‘I 
have sent out those members of my family 
who can go. But my daughters, sons and 
sons-in-law arc here, and I have fixed an aus¬ 
picious time for their departure. As they are 
not accustomed to walk, they must be sent in 
vehicles. I intend sending them out, about 
two or three together in a vehicle.’ Thus I 
spoke on my behalf and on behalf of Kandap¬ 
pa Mudali, Sonachala Pillai and four or five 
others. Kandappa Mudali said, ‘ It is true, sir ; 
I also have sent away my family except my 
father, mother and sons.’ Sonachala Pillai 
said the same. M. Leyrit remained silent 
throughout, but shook himself like an elo- 
pliant where he stood. M. Guillard said that 
wo were well-advised to have sent them away, 
to which Kandappa Mudali said, ‘ See, sir, ho 
said nothing to what we said, for fear that we 
should make requests if he opened his lips.’ 
I said, ‘ I have reported that I have sent away 
some, and am only waiting for an opportunity 
to send away others. I have askocl for a pass¬ 
port in the presence of four councillors.’ 
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Kandappa Mudali said, ‘ I hear that Sona- 
chala Pillai had a talk yesterday with the 
Bishop Padre who promised to try his best 
and finish the affair by mentioning it to 
M. Lally to-morrow.’ When I was leaving for 
my house at eleven o’clock after this conver¬ 
sation, I was told that M. Lally had gone to 
the Bishop’s house after attending the Choul¬ 
try-court, and that M. Panon and M. de No mil 
who had accompanied M. Lally had been told 
to inform me that M. Lally desired to see me. 
When I asked them why I was wanted, they 
replied that it was about removing the paddy 
belonging to those who had left the town. 

I went to M. Lally’s house accordingly. M- 
Panon and M. de Noualcame first and then M. 
Lally to whom I paid my respects. M. Lally 
returned my compliments by taking off his hat 
and then went in. I was not summoned for 
about half an hour—I suppose because he was 
sending for glasses and drinking wine. Then 
M. Panon and I went in. I was at once told 
that I and the Nayinar must find and deliver 
in 30 garso of paddy in the town. Although I 
feared what ho might say if I contradicted him, 
I said, ‘ So much paddy cannot be had in the 
town ; some live by pounding the Company’s 
paddy ; and, as even this has boon stopped, 
many have gone away for want of food. At 
the most, grain enough for 15 days’ uso may 
50 
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bo found in 100 or 200 houses, hut not more.’ 
—‘ Unless 30 garse are got,’ ho said ‘ soldiers 
will break open the houses.’— 4 That they 
have done already,’ I replied. ‘ I will drive 
out every Tamil,’ he continued. ‘ Even 
without that,’ I replied, ‘ 4,000 or 5,000 went 
out yesterday ; and the few who remain will 
also go. The matter cannot be settled by 
such means. The tom-tom should be ordered 
to beat directing the inhabitants to declare 
the amount of paddy in their houses and pro¬ 
claiming that those who do not declare it, shall 
have their houses and property confiscated by 
the Company, or be otherwise punished suit¬ 
ably. Then all would make declarations, and 
everything would be known.’—‘ Have the pro¬ 
clamation made by tom-tom accordingly,’ he 
said. It was then half-past twelve, so I came 
home. On my way I was desired by M. Panon 
to visit him in the evening. 

I went to M. Panon in the evening and 
asked him to have the tom-tom beaten. Ho 
said that people should bo told to deliver their 
paddy at the Choultry in three days and give 
in statements, after which each man should 
receive paddy according to his position, and 
the remainder be taken. Afterwards wo talked 
about several other affairs. Ho then said, 
‘ Affairs cannot prosper when the gentleman 
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at the head of things manages ill.’ I took 
leave of him at seven and came home. 

This day, Tuesday the 4th, M. Lally ordered 
paddy to be collected, and himself adminis¬ 
tered justice at the Choultry. The results 
will appear on the 12tli or the 13th. 1 From 
what M. Lally did to-day, I think no Tamils 
will long remain here, for about a quarter 
of the number that left the town yesterday, 
went out to-day. 

Wednesday, September 17 2 —I hear that, 
when those who were going out had crossed 
the arm of the sea, a few men on the English 
side told them that they might go freely by 
the regular road but that, when our people 
went accordingly, they were surrounded by 
somo sepoys, who seized all they had, so that 
those following them avoided crossing the 
inlet, and others who have been robbed of 
what they had, and beaten, have returned to 
Pondichery, and that somo who have returned 
are by the inlet and others are returning to 
tho town. 

When I asked M. Leyrit, the Governor, to 
got me an English passport to enable my 
women and children to go out, he replied that 
he could not, and that I must do what 1 could 
about it. I therefore asked M. General Lally 


1 i.e September 24 or 25. 
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through tho Bishop Padre ; but the former 
replied that ho could not write about it, and 
that I must manage for myself. I decid¬ 
ed therefore to-night no longer to allow my 
women and children to remain here, and to 
send Solaya Pillai, Tiruppali Krishna Pillai, 
Vonkatesan and Vonkataclialam to Madras 
to see Muttukrishnama Mudali, Yasavappa 
Chetti and other respectable men and mer¬ 
chants about a passport, and to bring it here. 

Thursday, September 18 }—Those people 
who went southwards by the inlet of the sea 
but who returned, having been robbed of their 
goods this side of the inlet, are giving written 
declarations at the Choultry about tho grain 
in their houses according to the notifications 
made by tom-tom yesterday and to-day. I 
have also given one about the grain in my 
house. 


Friday , September 19 ?—There is no import¬ 
ant news to-day. 

Saturday, September 20 ?—The Thathans 1 2 3 4 
sot out to-day northwards for Tirupati, beating 
drums' and gongs, and a few others have gone 
w T ith them. 


1 Gth Purattdsi, Vilcrama. 

2 7th PiifrattAsi, Vilcrama. 

3 Sth Purattdsi , Vilcrama • 

4 See Thurston. Castes and Tribes , vol. vii, p. 27. 
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Sunday , September 211 —The Nayinar came 
and reported to me that M. de Noual had 
ordered him to he ready at three o’clock (the 
time of his coming) with the merchants, the 
ndttdrs , officials, etc., in the town. ‘ Do so,’ I 
replied. All came at three o’clock as ordered— 
the jSI ayinar, the Choultry-writejs, ncittdrs , in¬ 
habitants, merchants, Poriyanna Mudali and 
others still here. M. de Noual also came at 
three. He and I 1 2 3 4 after examining the list that 
had been written said, ‘ M. Daily says that 100 
garso of paddy must be delivered, or else all 
will be driven out and everything they have 
plundered. What do you say.’ They replied 
that he might have what remained over after- 
reserving enough for 20 days for themselves. 
This was discussed till six o’clock. He then 
said that, as M. Dally General Avargal had 
ordered, all should sign an agreement to supply 
30 garse or 60 garse of paddy. 8 But they would 
not agree and went away. M. de Noual also 
departed. 

I sent Solaiyappan, Tiruppali Krishnan, 
Vonkatesan, and Venkatachalam to-day to 
Madras to obtain a passport. 

Monday , September 22.*— ICondappa Chotti 
came to-day and said, ‘ An Englishman, who 

1 9th Puralldsi, Vikramd. 

2 Ranga Pillai, I suppose, interpreted the other’s speech. 

3 GO garse of paddy would yield about 30 garse of rice. 

4 10th PuraUdai, Vilerama. 
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is a prisoner here, has obtained an English 
passport and is sailing for Madras by rnasula 
boat. All the inhabitants are sending their 
goods. I will send your things, if any, saying 
that they are mine.’ I said I would do as he 
desired. I then asked if the Englishman was 
a gentleman. He replied, ‘ lie is an officer and 
a Christian. We may tell an official at the 
Beach to send the goods, giving out that they 
are his.’—‘ Very well,’ I replied, ‘ go and con¬ 
sult him and then report to me.’ 

Tuesday , September 2d. 1 2 —There is no im¬ 
portant news to-day. 

Wednesday , September 24 ?—Konappa [.s/c] 
Chetti came to me at five o’clock this evening 
and said, ‘ Sloper, 3 the French prisoner who 
has obtained an English passport, is sailing at 
six o’clock by a chelinga which he has got. I 
spoke to M. Valarmee about the affair you 
mentioned. He told me to send the box to his 
house at once and he would have it landed at 
Sadras. He added that, if it was sent at once, 
he would send it by this boat.’ As I could send 
nothing out by land in the present state of 
affairs, as I was arranging to send away the 
women and children, as this European was 
going with an English passport, so that ho 


1 llth Purattasi, Vilcrama. 

2 Utli Purattdsi, ViJcrama. 

3 CL vol. xi, p. 191. 
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would not bo suspected, and as some Tamils 
and packer Tiruvengadam were said to be 
going witli their goods, all these inclined me 
to accept the proposal in view of the nature 
of the times, so I asked, ‘ Are you also going ?’ 
He replied, ‘ I am not sure, for I wish to go 
with my women and children, bpt if you want 
me to go, I will go. But you need not hesitate, 
and had better send the box and your people.’ 
As I could think of no better course, I called 
Chiranjivi Appavu and said, ‘ As this man 
says so and so, a redwood box containing every¬ 
thing, is in the groat chest. Get it ready and 
sond it off.’ Ivondappa Chetti said, ‘ It is about 
six now, so send everything at once. I will go 
ahead and speak to the European about des¬ 
patching everything.’ He then went away, 
after I had told hint to arrange for the speedy 
despatch. Kalatlii Animal’s 1 goods and some 
rupees were put in nine bags and Lakshmi 
Animal’s goods in two chests. These were 
locked up, bound about with ropes and sealed 
with my ring engraved with Persian, and the 
keys wore given to Ponmalai Pillai. I also sent 
Kasturi Chetti in the boat with Ponmalai 
Pillai, with orders to land the chests at Sadras, 
where they were to got a great chest from Mattu 
Yenkatachala Chetti, put the other chests in 



1760] 


1 Wife of Tiruvengada Pillai, the Diarist’s younger brother. 
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it, and remain there. These two set out with 
the boxes at six o’clock. Afterwards some 
packets of coral and a figure of the Uma 1 bird 
sot with precious stones, (which had not been 
put in), were given to Subbaraman with in¬ 
structions to give them to Ponmalai Pillai and 
Kasturi Chetti and to inform me of their 
having actually sailed. Kan dan was also in¬ 
structed to accompany them with Chiranjivi 
Kulandai’s goods and money from Muttu’s 
house sealed up in a bag. Subrahmanyan [sic] 
returned at half-past seven and said that 
Ponmalai Pillai and Kasturi Chetti had 
sailed by the boat fully laden with my chests 
and others’ goods, that packer Tiruvengadam 
had also set sail and that some chests and 
packages belonging to certain Europeans and 
Tamils had been left behind. 

Till now I have been under the influence of 
the Apasavya sign, according to the predictions, 
so that I and the town as that influence drew 
to an end have been in trouble. Either a new 
Governor with reinforcements must come to 
save the town or I must leave it. I have only 
waited to see what signs of the future course 
of events appeared by the 12th Pur alia si ; as 
I expected, my goods have been sent away 
to-day. At the end of tho influence of the 


1 Cf. Wilks, vol. i, p. 201 and n. 
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Apasavya sign everything should be settled. 
The influence of the Savya sign begins on the 
21st of Panguni 1 and my fortune thereafter is 
to be seen by actual experience. 

Yesterday Panon and Gopalakrishna 
Ayyan were removed and M. Guillard was 
entrusted with the management*. 

i March 30, 1761. 

\ 
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Saturday , January 10 }—At six o’clock this 
morning, Ellachiya Pillai (M. Leyrit’s dubash) 
came and said to Maharaja Rajasri Pillai 
Avargal [that Chinna Mudali had arranged 
last night to send his family away, that a 
chelinga should be got ready, and that he 
wanted a letter. So I went to the Fort to 
hire a boat; there Chinna Mudali told me 
that the chelinga had not yet sailed but that ' 
it would to-night. Afterwards I went to 
M. Valarmeo and requested him to procure a 
chelinga large enough to hold many. Ho 
replied, ‘A chelinga like that won’t do. 
Even if M. Lally gives an order for another 
boat, there are no makwas 2 ’] 3 . So I went to the 
Beach to make enquiries. M. Flacourt was 
there preparing the chelinga which is to sail 
to-night, but he said that not one could be 


despatched. I then met a ship’s pilot who 
was enquiring the price of chelingas in order 
to sail with some Europeans, and oifored to 

1 1st Tai, Vtkrama. From this date onwards the diarv appears 

to have been written not by Banga Pilla. himself, but by another 
perhaps ltanga Pillars nephew who continued to keep a diary after 
Kanga Pillai’s death. J 

2 Fishermen. 


3 The passage placed between square brackets is much 
m the original, but the meaning seems clear. 


damaged 
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find the cost of a chelinga besides other 
expenses and having arranged for eight sailors 
and only 4 or 5 persons to follow. But, when 
I reported this to Maharaja Rajasri Pillai 
Avargal, he replied that in his present state 
of health, it would kill him to sail by the 
chelinga, that arrangements should be made 
for him to travel by road, that therefore 
a chelinga need not be engaged, and that 
the European concerned in this should be 
informed without delay. When I went to the 
Beach in search of the European at three 
o’clock after having taken food, I found him 
south of the Fort. Ho said, ‘ I consulted those 
who were accompanying mo ; and as you were 
coming, I sent away many in order to avoid 
overcrowding, arranged for the price of the 
chelinga and only four persons to follow, and 
asked for M. Lally’s orders. But M. Lally 
said that, as there was no other chelinga, it 

could not bo taken, as there would bo diffi¬ 
culties on the arrival of ships. So the journoy 
has been stopped.’ I came home after giving 
the necessary orders. 

Sunday , January 11 } — [Maharaja Rajasri 
Pillai Avargal rose in tho morning and 
cleaned his tooth, and, sitting on a chair in the 
hall, talked for about two hours and then lay 


1 2nd Tai , Vikrama . 
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down. Having awakened at eleven, he called 
us and said, ‘ I feel very weak but I do not know 
why. How is my breathing ? ’—‘As usual,’ 
we replied, ‘ but you are very weak from 
taking no food and from an excess of humours 
of the body.’] When we were thus talking, 
some Europeans came to cut down the 
coconut trees in my house and my neighbour 
Muttu Pillai’s. I spoke kind words to them, 
gave them a few rupees and posted men to see 
that the trees did not fall upou the roof. 

At one o’clock in the afternoon Maharaja 
Rajasri Pillai Avargal took a little food, and 
then lay down. In the evening ho said that 
he felt much fatigued, that he could not sleep, 
and that his tonguo was dry and he felt thirsty. 

I said that a karukku 1 would be prepared. 
He agreed, and took the karukku at eight 
o clock at night. He called us again at ten 
and saying that the karukku had not quench¬ 
ed his thirst, asked if he could not have some 
water. I said that he had better not, but that 
anothor dose of the karukku would do him 
good. He agreed and ordered it to bo brought. 
We therefore prepared a fresh karukku and 
gave it to him. Again he complained of 
thirst and asked for some cold water I 
replied that he should not drink that but eat 


1 The expression means an extract or strained 
by boiling medicinal drugs in water. 


liquor prepared 
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some nut. He answered that as his mouth 
was dry, he could not chew it. I said that he 
might have some warm water in about an 
hour. ‘Very well,’ he said, and continued, 
‘I want to answer the calls of nature, so 
order the commode.’ It was accordingly 
brought and placed in the yeranda. He 
answered the calls of nature, washed his 
legs and then sat on a chair. I cannot de¬ 
scribe how this fatigued him. He called us 
and said, ‘ I thought I should die on the stool 
for I felt a burning pain round the anus. 
But does a person at the point of death feel 
like that ? I think it must be due to extreme 
heat.’ Ho then lay down telling us to make 
further enquiries about it. Afterwards he 
said at two o’clock that his tongue was 
parched, that he was thirsty and very tired, 
and that he thought he would die. He then 
asked what we thought of his condition. I 
replied that I thought that coldness had set 
in and that therefore he should take bhupati 
or chintamani} ‘ Well get them ready,’ he 

replied. As I had no good honey, I thought I 
could get it from Sesh&chala Chetti’s house 


1 Elaborate and costly medicines familiar to the Tamil School of 
Indian Medicine. The first, for instance, is said to be compounded of 
gold, zinc, pearl, diamond, coral, topaz, emerald, sulphur, mercury 
and several other ingredients. From information courteously 
furnished by Mr. G. Srinivasamftrti, Principal of the Government 
School of Indian Medicine at Madras, 
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to-morrow morning, but meanwhile I would 
give him [what we had]. So I had a 
mixture made of honey and cloves, and took it 
to him. He then asked me the time. I said it 
was about fivo. He then said that we might 
put aside the medicine and wait till day-break 
when Seshachala Chetti might bo sent for and 
asked to feel his pulse. 

Monday , January 12 }—After sunrise this 
morning I asked Maharaja Pajasri Pillai 
Avargalif Mutta Pillai of the hospital and 
Seshachala Chetti might be sent for. ‘ Very 
well, send for them,’ he replied. I sent men 
to fetch them. He continued, ‘ I feel much 
better than last night. Let me clean my 
teeth.’ So saying he sat on a chair in the hall 
and cleaned his teeth. Velan came and said 
that Mutta Pillai of the hospital had gone 
away five or six days ago. Seeing that Seshfi- 
chala Chetti was coming, he said that nothing 
need bo said to him except that he was 
arranging for palankin-bearers to bring him to 
his house. Seshachala Chetti then came and 
sitting on a chair asked him if ho had taken 
his food last night to which ho replied that he 
had, and then, stretching out his hand, asked 
him to feel his pulse. He said he could not 
feel it. ‘ Is that so ? ’ he replied ; ‘ palan- 


3 3rd Tai , Vilerama. 
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kin-bearers are coming to take me to your 
house. You had better go soon, and make a 
cot, etc., ready.’ So saying lie dismissed him. 
He wont away saying that he would do 
accordingly. After he had gone, ho said, 

‘ What is the use of telling him anything when 
he does not know Iioav to feel the pulse ? 
Send for some other who can.’ When I made 
enquiries, I learnt that Saravana Mudali knew 
a little ; but when I sent a man to fetch him, I 
was told that he had gone to the European 
quarter. He then sent for [lost] and showing 
his tongue said, ‘ Look at my tongue. [Zos£] 
has subsided. The dryness of the tongue has 
also abated a little ; I shall take some medi¬ 
cine.’ I replied, ‘ However, it will be better to 
take the medicine prepared last night.’—‘Of 
what use is it?’ he answered. ‘Will a dying 
man recover by the mere taking of a medicine 
or die by not taking it ? Lot me see later on.’ 
So saying, he lay down. 

Chinna [?] Mudali came at ten o’clock and 
said, ‘ I shall leave my family outside and 
roturn. If a letter is given to me addressed to 
Chidambaranatha Pillai, it can be given to him 
so that arrangements may bo made on the way 
by his men or others and I may return to¬ 
morrow afternoon.’ I reported^ this to Pillai 
Avargal. Ho said that a letter might be 
written to Chidambaranatha Pillai saying, 
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' You have paid, no attention in spite of my 
having sent many men to you. You may not 
see me hereafter.’ He told me to write such a 
peremptory letter and have it. despatched. I 
wrote one and brought it to him for his 
signature. He got up and sat, ordered the two 
doors to be opened, and putting on his glasses, 
signed it, adding, ‘This must be considered 
my last letter.’ I read the letter and wonder¬ 
ing why he wrote so, put it in a cover and gave 
it to Saravana [?] Mudali to be despatched. 
Afterwards [his] body was very 1 [ 

__ ]• 

Here the diary breaks off in the middle of a sentence and the 
subsequent pages are blank. 
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APPENDIX. 

(Sec above, page 30, n. 3.) 

Letter from Call to Draper, 15th July, 1760 (New¬ 
castle MSS., Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 32908, F. 299, 

ETC.), 

“ . . . The conquest of Karikal I had an eye on, and 

had been making the necessary enquiries of its strength. The 
arrival of Mr. Cornish with six ships about the latter end of 
February was a lucky circumstance, and put us in a condition 
to attempt Karikal without weakening the Army while 
Colonel Coote proceeded therewith to attack Waldour and 
block up Pondicherry by land. Some opposition was at first 
made to this plan, in which jealousy had its share, but on the 
24th March Major Monson embarked to command the siege. 
Barker the Artillery, and I with 50 Pioneers as engineer 
These with seven gunners were all the troops we had, but 
100 military, 40 artillery and 1,000 sepoys were to join 
us from Tericlmapoly and invest the place if possible before 
our arrival. Guns, mortars and ammunition we had shipped 
aboard in plenty. By favourable winds we got into the road 
of Karikal the 28th in the morning, and sent to Nagapatam 
and Tranquebar to learn advice of Joseph and Dick Smith 
with the garrison of Tericlmapoly. Everybody on the Coast 
was ignorant of them and surpriz’d to see us. Monson was 
willing to lose no time and therefore resolved to land 
directly, though we had no one thing or convenience for 
subsisting. Accordingly on the same day at five in the 
evening 296 Marines and the Pioneers were embarked in 
boats, and we all pushed on shore about 4 miles to the north¬ 
ward of Karikal, luckily* without opposition. Thus landed 
without baggage, coolies, or even an interpreter, and with 
troops wholly unacquainted with land service, we marched 
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close to tlie sea in the dark to within one mile of the place, 
where Barker landed on a catamaran with two rascally ex¬ 
pounders on old truck carriages, taken out of a country snow. 
Contrivances were invented to furnish cartridges and grape, 
and at last we made 60 rounds, got ropes to drag the guns, 
and appointed 30 or 40 Marines to that service. As soon as 
day-light discovered our situation, and the bound-hedge 
about a mile to our front, Major Monson marched with his 
noble artillery and the Marines towards the town, whilst the 
Engineers remained with the Pioneers to support him in 
case of need. Having no hircars or guides, he happened to 
fall in at once with a strong brick redoubt, which defended 
the north part of the town, and received some shot, but 
wheeling quickly to the left he took the advantage of a bank 
and entered a grand street without opposition or firing more 
than one shot to let the enemy know he had cannon. He 
marched down the street he had entered till he came to a 
church where he took post within 500 yards of the fort, and 
sent orders to me to march along the sea-side and take post at 
the flag-staff and marine-storehouses which were about 600 
yards to the eastward of the fort, and the fort is, I believe, at 
the distance of a mile and a half from the sea. This was 
easily effected and the colours taken, so that by 10 o’clock we 
were lodged on the north and east of the fort with no greater 
loss than 3 men killed and one wounded. Provisions were 
luckily found in the town, which was large and the best-built 
I have seen in India ; but we had no lascars, sepoys or the 
necessary black attendants, and we were hardly superior to 
the garrison, which we could only invest on two sides. The 
redoubt called Fort Dauphin was very troublesome in our 
rear; we therefore determined to bombard it, and accordingly 
threw in about a dozen 10-inch shells the 30th at night, on 
which the garrison abandoned it and retired to Fort St. Lewis. 
This opened our communications with the country, but still 
we had many difficulties and no small apprehensions of 
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ships appearing in the offing, which would have obliged 
Mr. Cornish to embark his Marines and leave us. Nothing 
however could abate the resolution of Major Monson, who 
determined to supply by a good face and hard duty the want 
of force, in which Barker and I did all we could to second 
him, for he had no soul else who knew the least of service. 
Luckily I had brought some fascines and pickets in a country 
vessel for fear of accidents, and with thein my Pioneers and 
I begun a battery the 30th at night for four 18-pounders. 
The 1st of April in the morning we began to entertain the 
enemy with a few ricochet and plunging shot by way of 
amusement, and being joined the 2nd by some sepoys, and 
the 3rd by the Nabob and the Terichnapoly garrison, we 
invested the place all round that night. I worked hard at 
three batteries of three 24-pounders each, to breach a face in 
each bastion of the front attacked and destroy the inter¬ 
mediate ravelin ; the 4th we opened one battery and by night 
with the four 18-pounders and three 24-pounders we had 
breached one bastion and dismounted many guns. The 5th 
we had another battery ready to open. • . . 

[On which Monson summoned the place which surrender¬ 
ed. It mounted 94 guns, and should have defended itself 
for a month at least.] 
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Aboille, M., 127. 

Acli6, Anne Antoine, Comte d’, 250. 

Adimdlam Clietti or Adimdlam, 133, 182, 183, 197. 

Adivaraha Ohetti, 43. 

Adi VirA Chetti, 225. 
lagappa Mndali, 76, 91, 183, 217, 277. 
lagiyamanavala Chetti, 13, 64, 65, 68, 85, 225, 274. 

Alambarai, 9, 17, 18, 24, 20, 27, 256, 356. 

Alankuppam, 168. 

Albert, M., 347. 

’All Khan, 202, 351, 352, 3S8. 

’All Naqi, 103. 

Alisapabkain, 36, 39, 201, 216, 223. 

Alvares, 44. 

Amar&poAi, 218. 

America (ship), 374 
Ammaiyappan, 246. 

Anandagiri, 103. 
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Waz&rat Rkyar or Pillai Avargal, 12, 38, 49, 106, 130, 149, 188, 214, 
265, 271, 284, 301, 302, 306, 361, 397, 402, 403, 404, 406, 407. 
Anantayyan, 215. 

Audd Chetti, Adiinulam, 117,133, 182,183, 197, 207, 208. 

Andres, M d’, 161, 24P, 249. 

Annamalai Mndali, 41. 

Annappa Pillai, 218. 

Anwar-ud-din Khan, 257, 318. 

Appaji Nayinar, 4. 
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81,246, 337, 399. 
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Aumont, M., 225, 227. 

Aurangabad, 31. 

Ayyau SAstri, 9, 10, 82, 90, 185, 221, 288, 295. 

Ayy&swAmi, 197. 
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B&hftr, 187, 200, 201, 228. 

Bala J6sier, 253. 

Balasore, 34., 201. 

Baleine (ship), 44, 45, 47, 65, 284, 345, 3S2. 
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Barbier, 212. 
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BenareB, 258, 303. 

Bengal, 34, 57, 58, 131, 168, 170, 240, 275, 349, 366, 369, 390. 

Berthelin, M., 222, 223, 224, 229, 269, 293. 


Bimlipatam, 191. 

Blanc, M., 371. 

Bombay, 271. 

BommariLjapftlaiyam, 72. 
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Boyanoro, 317. 
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Bruno, M., 305. 

Bonder, see Masulipatam. 

Burhanpur, 31. 

Bnry, M., 271. 

Bussy, M., 4,10, 11, 13, 113, 114, 226, 284, 319, 337. 


Caillot, H., 84. 

Call, Sir John, 36, 334, 409. 

Cap de Bonne Espdraiice, 200, 250. 

Carnatic, the, 31. 

Carvalho, M., 312, 813, 320. 

Ceccaty, M., 294. 

Chakkaraiyappa Mudali, 813. 
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Chandramati Pillai, 382. 

Chenji Chetti or Chenjaya Chotti, 145, 153, 154. 
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77, 79, 80, 83, 88, 89, 90, 91, 97, 100, 101, 103, 106, 107, 108, 109, 
110, 111, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 125, 127, 
128, 130, 132, 133, 134, 135, 137, 138, 148, 149, 151, 152, 153, 157, 

159, 160, 161, 164, 165, 1G7, 168, 169, 170, 177, 178, 179, 180, 182, 

183, 184, 186, 188, 189, 196, 197, 204, 207, 208, 210, 211, 212, 213, 

215, 216, 217, 228, 231, 232, 241,243, 244, 246, 247, 248, 250, 259, 2G1, 

262, 263, 270, 271, 273, 276, 276, 277,297,298, 310,314,320,321, 322, 
325, 32G, 327, 328, 332, 350, 371, 373, 374, 380, 385, 388, 389, 390, 391. 

Courton, M., 182. 

Crillon, Chevalier do, 6. 

Cuddalore, 7, 14, 55, 72, 89, 91, 95, 96, 97, 137, 201, 228, 263, 271, 343, 
348, 349, 359, 374, 389, 391. 

Cuddapah, 72, 191. 

Dairiyan&tlia Mudali, 297. 

Daivauayakan, 218. 

Daivasah&yam, 116. 

Daulatabad, 31. 

Delarche, M., 92, 104, 145, 161, 176, 185, 204, 310. 

Dolarche, Madame, 383. 

Delhi, 2, 38, 258, 287, 303, 319. 

Denis, M., 320, 322, 325, 32G, 375. 

Desvaux, M., 12. 

Dcvan&mpattauam, 15, 257. 

DtWar&ya Chetti, 86. 
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Devikottai, 85. 

DharmaBiva Clietti, 43. 

Dominique, Father, (Manik), 160, 224, 237. 

Dorez, M., 241, 243, 325. 

Draper, Lt.-Coi. William, 409. 

du Bausset, M., 296, 389. 

Dubois, M., 81, 82, 83, 88, 90, 91, 92, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 103, 104, 100, 
107 108 111, 119, 120, 123, 125, 126, 127, 128, 131, 132, 133, 138, 139, 
140* U2, 144, 145, U6, 148, 149, 150, 161, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 
ICO* 164 165,167, 109, 172, 186, 188, 198, 199, 200, 203,204, 206, 209, 
21o! 211, 212, 213, 214, 215, 216, 2L7, 218, 220, 2^3, 225, 228, 229, 230, 
242’ 243 ’244 245, 246, 248,' 250, 259, 262, 263, 264, 268, 269, 270, 271, 
273 ’ 274 275, 2?6, 278, 280, 282„ 287, 288, 293, 294, 295, 297, 298, 299, 
300’, 301, 31l! 313, 314, 315, 318, 320, 327, 329, 330, 331, 335, 336, 347, 
349, 357, 358, 362, 363, 335, 371, 3S0, 381, 382, 384. 

Dukki, see Shaikh Dukki. 

DoUorens, M, 130, 179, 181, 222, 224, 269, 342, 343, 365. 


Dumont, M., 241, 324. 

du Passage, M., 92, 1G1, 165, 329, 333, 335. 

Dnplant, M., 74, 75, 79, 97, 98, 101, 102, 103, 101, 106, 107, 108, 110, 111, 
116 122, 123, 138, 139, 141, 142, 143, 159, 164, 167, 177, 183, 193, 211, 
222 ! 225,’233, 327, 333, 356, 357, 359, 371, 391. 

Duplant, Madame, 211. 

Dupleix, M. le Marquis, 1, 2, 3, 5, 15, 43, 140, 164, 188. 207, 260, 312, 
339,385. 


Dupleix, Madame, 368. 

Dupr6, Josias, 334. 

Dure, M. le Chevalier de, 376, 381. 
Dusaussaye, M., 44. 


Elav&nasilr or Elavftsanftr or Erav&sanftr, 72, 187. 
Elephanta, 1. 

^lias, Madame, 309, 310. 

Ellachiya Pillai, 402. 

Ella Pillai, 155, 204, 217, 231. 

Ellari, 217, 315. 

Ellora, 1. 

Emberumal Pillai, 167. 

Erav&sanftr, see Elavauasftr. 


Estaing, Comte d\ 44. 


Fatteh Singh, 257. 

Febvrier, Madame, 383. 

Flaconrt, M., 402. 

Fontaine [?], M., 215. 

France, 23, 284, 319. 

Fume], Major-General M., 35, 377, 381, 382. 
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Gadoville, M., 41,42, 50, 63, 64, 67,124,134, 135, 139, 170, 173, 216, 246; 

247, 287, 300, 301, 328, 329, 331, 347, 357 , 358, 359, 363, 364, 365, 390. 
Gan jam, 2,19, 191. 

Gaudiya Pillai, 99. 

Gingeo, 5, 23, 26, 49, 66, 94, 166, 193, 236, 249, 268, 276, 295, 304, 312, 
318, 319, 362, 377, 382, 388, 389. 

Gn&naprakasa Mudali, or Gnanaprakasan, 131, 161, 165. 

Godehea, Charles Robert, 65. 

Golconda, 49. 

Gontin, M., 336, 337, 339. 

Gopalakrishna Ayyan, 9, 82, 401. 

Gordon, Major Robert, 48. 

Guillard, M., 6, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 48, 51, 58, 61, 65, 72, 73, 74, 
75, 76, 79, 83, 88, 91, 96, 112, 160, 163, 170, 171, 172, 176, 179, 180, 182, 
189, 195,196, 198, 199, 200, 202, 203, 210, 227, 249, 284, 285, 286, 292, 
293, 296, 298, 327, 333, 336, 339, 340, 356, 357, 359, 360, 361, 362, 364, 
368, 370, 386, 387, 388, 391, 392, 401. 

Guruva Pillai, 167. 

Gnruvappa Chebfci, 43. 

Guruvappa Chotti, Kandal, 118. 

Gnrnvayyan, Nakal, 48. 

Haarlem (ship), 18. 

Haider *Ali Khan, or Haidar or Haidar Nayakkan or Haidar Nayak or 
Hidronao, 72,73, 103, 141, 158,162, 174, 176, 177,179, 180, 199,219, 
220, 225, 226, 230, 234, 235, 236, 238, 251, 370, 388. 

Harerabnre, M.’d', 376. 

Hery, M. d’, 27. 

Imam Sahib, 225, 226, 227. 

India, 156, 182, 305, 319. 

Inn&si Mutta Pillai, 165, 217, 346. 

IriHappa Chetti, 76, 218, 245, 271. 

Irnjdmpalaiyam, 317. 

Joannis, Madarao, 383. 

Johannes, Mudevi, 310. 

Kachiyappa Chetti, Chinna, 205, 242, 243, 244. 

Kadappanad, aee ICadattan&d. 

Kadapp&rikuppam, 143. 

Kadattandd (Kadappanad), 317, 321, 323, 342, 388. 

Kaoppelin, M., 262. 

KAlahasti Chetti, Knpalan, or Kalatti Chetti, Kapalan, or Kapdla Chotti, 
or Kapalan Chetti, 92, 97, 104, 105, 213, 214. 215, 218, 242, 243. 
KAl&pattn, 9, 50. 
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Kalathi Ammal, 399. 

Kamakslii Chetti, 127, 128. 

Kanakaraya Mudali, 16, 87, 94, 191, 198, 230, 318. 

Kanakasabbai Mudali or KanakaBabhai, 62, 55, 68, 86, 146, 215, 272. 
Kand&du, 334, 

Kandan, 400. 

Kandappa Mudali, 20, 41, 54, 55, 58, 65, 75, 76, 77, 83, 155, 164,169,183, 
203, 212, 215,220, 264, 268, 283, 287, 288, 293, 296, 297, 309, 313, 314, 
315, 323, 333,334,338, 341,343,345, 347, 351, 356, 357,358, 365, 366, 
367, 373, 375, 378, 383, 387, 388, 390, 392, 393. 

Kandappa Mudali, 243, 244. 

Kandappa Mudali, or Kandappan, 215, 216. 

Kurikal, 14, 27, 30, 32, 35, 36, 44, 84, 170, 207, 252, 285, 319, 409. 
Karukudikuppam, 116, 132, 211, 234, 247, 291, 384. 

Karuvappftndi, 88, 89. 

Kasfrftri Chetti, 399, 400. 

KAsuppalaiyam, 175. 

K&ttumSttu, 5, 172, 208, 211, 212, 230, 234, 282, 295, 348. 

Kennely, M., 337. 

Korjean, M., 215. 

KAsava Mudali, 127. 

Rilinjikuppam, 232. 

Kondappa Chetti [Konappa Chetti], 397, 398, 399. 

KosappAlaiyara, 11, 12,16,385. 

Kottaikuppam, 348. 

Krishn&ji, 31. 

Krishna Pillai or Krishnan, Tirnppali, 396, 397. 

Krishiiappa, 202. 

Krishna Mo, Unti Rayappan, or Unti Rayappan, 217, 218. 

Kriuhna RAo, 18, 193 
Kulandai, 400. 

Kulandai, 92, 104, 105, 204. 

Kulandai Chetti, 43, 301. 

Kumara Pillai, 208. 

Kumarappa Maistri, 149. 

Kuinarappa Mudali, Mannappa Mudali, 97, 168, 205. 244, 248, 313, dl4 
Kumaraswami Tambir&n, 303. 

Kftnim&du, 7, 9, 13, 19, 24, 217, 257. 

Kuppan, 107. 

Kuppi Chetti, 207. 

Kuppi NAyakkan, 369. 

Kuttai Chetti, 127. 

Kuttar&ya Pillai, 297. 

Kutti Pillai or Kutti, 99, 100. 107. 

Kutti Pillai or Kuttayyan, 107. 

KuttiyA Pillai, 246. 

KuyilArpAlaiyam, 295. 
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Laohig&n, 149. 

La Grende, M., 23, 79, 92, 95, 130, 145, 162, 190, 195, 196, 199, 253, 25«, 
265, 274, 287, 296, 320, 322, 326, 347, 360, 301, 375,391. 

La Haye, M. do, 2G2. 

Laiglon [?]. M., 377. 

Lakshmana Maistri, 155. 

Lakshmana Pillai, 246. 

Lakshmana Rao, 98, 99, 119, 125. 

Lakshmi Annual, 399, 

Lally, Thomas Arthur, Comte do, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 10, 11,17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 27, 32, 33, 35, 39, 40, 41, 42, 44, 45, 46, 56, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 
67, 70, 72, 74, 75, 79, 80, 83, 85, 87, 88, 89, 93, 94, 95, 97, 98, 101, 103, 
104,110, 111, 113, 114, 116, 117, 118, 119, 121, 124, 134, 135, 136, 139, 
140, 141, 143, 145, 146,152, 158, 160, 161, 163, 166, 168, 169, 171, 
174, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 182, 184, 185, 186, 187, 189, 193, 195, 196,’ 
197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 206, 207, 208, 210, 211,214, 216, 219, 220, 221, 
222, 223, 224, 226, 227, 231, 232, 233, 236, 237,238, 239, 240, 24l’, 242^ 
247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 262, 256, 262, 263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 269, 270* 

271, 273, 274, 275, 276, 278, 279, 280, 282, 283, 2S6, 287, 288, 289*, 290,’ 

293, 294, 298, 299,300,302, 304,308, 310,311,312, 317, 318, 320, 321 
322, 323, 324, 325, 326, 328, 329, 330, S32, 334, 335, 337, 339, 340, 3411 
343, 344, 345, 346, 347, 350, 352, 353, 354, 355, 356, 357, 358, 360, 361* 

3G2, 3G3, 364, 365, 366, 367, 368, 371, 372, 374, 375, 376, 377, 378, 389* 

381, 382, 383, 384, 385, 387, 390, 391, 393, 395, 397, 402, 403. 

Landivisiau, M., 338, 345, 346, 377, 381. 

La Selle, M. de, 21, 22, 23, 57, 60, 66, 67, 73, 105,144. 

La Tour, Senhor, 39, 122, 161, 223, 224, 336. 

Lavaur, Father, 125, 131, 144, 349. 

Law, M., 144, 348. 

Lawrenoe, Major, 291. 

Le Beaume, M., 203, 207, 269, 318. 

Le Faucheur, M., 114, 115, 118. 

Logon, M., 140, 294, 334. 

Le Mai re, M„ 347. 

Lenoir, M., 2, 3, 181, 182, 191, 192, 260, 272, 273. 

Lenoir, M., 62, 122, 141, 166, 183, 190, 197, 288, 289, 296, 316. 

Lo Vorrier, M., 2‘ 68. 

Leyrit, Duval de, 6, 8, 9, 15, 16, 20, 21, 22, 23, 33, 41, 41, 52, 63, 54, 55, 
60, 58, 59, GO, 01,-62, 63, 04, 05, GO, 07, 68, 69, 70, 71 72 73 80 83 88 
89, 90, 91, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, W, 104 105 106 
107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 117, 118, 119, 120, 122, 123, 124 mW 

127, 128, 130, 182, 138, 134, 13B, 137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 142 143 lW 

145, 147, 148, 149, 150 , 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 150 , 159 lGo’] 6 l’lC 2 ’ 

168, 164, 165, 106, 107, 108, 109,170, 171,173, 170, 177,’ 178’, 179 W 

182, 183, 184, 186, 188, 189, 193, 1P 6) 196, 198, 199, 200, 202, 203,’ 204,’ 
210, 212, 214, 216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 223. 224, 225, 228 220 231 210 
239, 240, 241, 242, 243, 240, 247, 248, 249, 250, 263, 255, 256,’ 257,’ 25fi’ 
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259, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 267, 270, 272, 273, 274, 276, 276,278, 
280, 281, 282, 284, 286, 287, 288, 289, 292, 293, 294, 295, 296, 297, 298, 
299, 300, 302, 304, 305, 306, 308, 3u9, 310, 312, 313, 314, 315, 316, 317, 
318, 320, 321, 322, 323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 329, 330, 331, 332, 333, 
335, 336, 338, 340, 341, 342, 343, 346, 347, 348, 349, 350, 353, 354, 356, 
357, 358, 359, 360, 361, 364, 366, 368, 369, 370, 372, 374, 375, 377, 378, 
379, 880, 381, 386, 388, 389, 390, 391,392, 395, 402. 

Liverpool (ship), 374. 

Logan, W., 317. 

Lorencjo, 208. 

Lorenoo, Father, 124, 208, 263. 

Louche, 209, 251, 318, 363, 368. 

Louct, M., 321, 388. 

Love, Col., 167. 

Madras, 5, 11, 13, 17, 28, 36, 37, 49, 72, 131, 140, 167, 168, 170, 201, 241, 
249, 251, 253, 263, 266, 267, 279, 311, 318, S34, 337, 357, 369, 396, 397, 
398, 405. 

Madura, 187. 

Mahe, 25, 321, 322, 342, 388. 

Mahfuz Kh&n, 226. 

MakdhUm ’All KliAn, or Mahatmalli Khftn, or Maliatmalli N&yakkan, or 
Makdhftm ’All Nayakkan, or Makdh0.ru Nayakkan or Makdhum bahib, 
176, 180, 182, 238, 239, 240, 241, 251, 263, 276, 279, 280, 281, 370, 371, 
372, 375. 

Malabar, 317, 321, 323, 388. 

Malayappan, 222. 

Malayappan, 126, 127. 

Mandai Mudali, 43. 

Mandelslo, 167. 

Mangath&yi, 258, 376. 

Manik, see Dominique. 

Manilla, 39. 

Manjakuppam, 55. 

Mannappa Mudali, 92, 104, 105, 165, 168, 204, 205, 214, 248, 313. 

Mannflrn Ohetti, Samaragu, 115. 

Marco Polo, 167. 

MArgasalidya. Cliotti, MunjanOr, 115. 

Mariadas, 115. 

Marianr, M., 94, 193. 

Mariol, M., 94. 

Martin, M., 305, 307. 

Mascareigne, 25, 77, 80, 324. 

Masulipatam, or llunder, 2, 27, 95, 140, 168, 170, 182, 191, 252, 319, 382. 

Matalav&r, 72. 

Matlion, M., 131. 

Mattdr, 257. 
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Maudave (Modaye), \!212. 

Mauritius, 5, 25, 44, 77, 224, 250, 340, 379, 380. . 

Medway (ship),374. 

Uelon, M., 206, 

Mdlugiri Chetti, 57, 351. 

Merk&nam, 27. 

Meyer, M., 88, 110, 111, 117, 118. 

Miran, M., 325. 

Mir&palli, 34, 116, 118, 123. 

Mir Ghulllm Husain, 161. 

Mokkuvattam, 36. 

Monson, Major, 409, 4.0, 411. 

Moracin, M., 2, 93, 111, 118, 122, 195, 202, 223, 228, 251, 252,254, 255, 
256, 259, 319, 322, 323, 325, 326, 328, 331, 332, 348, 374, 389. 

Morari Rao, 226. 

More, Major, 166. 

Morse, Nicholas, 318. 

Mount, the, see St. Thomas* Mount. 

Muhammad ’Ali Khan or Muhammad ’Ali, 21, 230. 

Muhammad Husain, 282, 286. 

Murtaza ’All Khan, 31, 32. 

Muruga Chetti, 127. 

Murugan, Kutti Chetti, 212, 213, 214. 

Murungampakkam, 50, 198, 200. 

Musili N&ynkkan, 72. 

Mutta Pillai, 406. 

Mutta Pillai, 99, 177. 

Mutta Pillai or Muttu, 101, 102. 

Mutta Pillai, 51, 68, 71. 

Muttayya Mudali, 205. 

Muttayyan, 231, 251, 308. 

Muttiraipftlaiyam, 8, 176. 

Muttiy&lpGttai, 234, 384, 385. 

Muttu, 216, 371. 

Muttu, Irisappa Chetti, 314. 

Muttu Chetti, 76, 205, 218, 242, 245. 

Muttu Chetti, Tillaiyambala Chetti, 217, 245. 

Muttu Chetti, Vaidyan&thn, 244. 

Muttukrishnama Mudali, 396* 

Muttukriehna Pillai, 217. 

Muttukumarappa Mudali, Malayflli, 218. 

Muttu Pillai or Muttu, 386, 400, 404. 

Mylapore, 4, 70, 74, 162, i 76, 177, 199, 202, 219, 220, 227, 241, 261. 

Mysore, 35, 162, 174, 175, 176, 178, 179, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 190, 

193, 201, 219, 226, 227, 230, 233, 235, 238, 241, 249, 253, 257, 263, 264^ 

265, 266, 267, 276, 279, 281, 282, 283, 288, 289, 291, 295, 296, 304, 309 

310, 370, 372, 875. 






N4goji N&yakkan, 114. 

Nainiya Pillai, 92. 

NalMndi, 127. 

Nallatambi Maistri, 329, 

Nallatambi, 127. 

Nallu Ayya, 218. 

Nana, the, 31, 32, 302. 

NAnakutti Ayyan, 215. 

Nandi Raja, 225, 226. 

Narasimka Chetti, Gnntdr, 68, 70, 72, 84, 293. 

Narayana Pillai, Vadi, 217. 

Nasir Jang, 2, 3, 257, 318. 

Nayinammal, 352, 353. 

Nayinathai Mudali, or Nayinathai, 90,101, 111, 112,125, 131, 144, 145, 
147, 203. 

Negapatam, 6, 54, 68, 93, 130, 215, 271, 283, 285, 310, 311, 324, 339, 373, 
409. 

Nellitope, 384, 385. 

Nerkunam, 15, 36, 44. 

Newcastle, 409. 

Nicolas, M., 27, 32, 36, 252. 

Nilakanta Pillai, Samudrau, 149. 

Nizam ’Ali, 31. 

Nonankuppam, 345. 

Norfolk (ship), 334. 

Noronha, Padr6, Bishop of Halicarnassus, Bishop of Mylapore,70, 73, 145, 
176, 177, 185, 186, 199, 202, 208, 220, 237, 239, 241, 250, 251, 299, 300. 
304, 324, 334, 340, 345, 352. 

Noual, M. do, 207, 393, 397. 

Noniil, Madame, 883. 


Olakarai, 8, 9, 11, 12, 39, 46, 50, 61, 93, 94, 128, 132, 135, 187, 190, 198, 
208, 229, 230, 23l, 233, 237, 241, 281, 340, 341, 348, 354, 364, 365, 367, 
876. 

Urine, Kobert, 18, 19, 27, 36, 46, 72, 73, 166, 175, 176,184, 231, 232, 235, 
236, 250, 271, 302, 383. 


Pachayappan, 149. 

Padirftppuliyflr, 382 
Padirik&yil, 46. 

PAkkninudaiyAnipattu, 8, 291, 384. 

PAnohu, 172. 

Panclin, 67. 

Panou, M., 116, 133, 199, 200, 206, 207, 247, 271, 294, 325, 391, 393, 894, 
401. 
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Panruti, 174, 201. 

Papayya Pillai, 57, 58, 70, 72, 76, 77, 84, 92,105, 106, 108, 109, 120, 158, 
159, 208, 224,, 239, 240, 242, 247, 283, 296, 338, 367. 

P&pi Chefcti, 149. 

Paramayyan, 134. 

Parasnr&ma Pillai, 204. 

Penr&r, the (river), 228, 389, 391, 392. 

Perivambala Chetti, 1*^7, 205. 

Perivanna Madali, 16, 20, 54. 57, 58, 69, 76, 77, 83, 164, 172, 203, 264, 
283, 289, 289, 293, 351, 357, 358, 359, 362, 367, 378, 390, 397. 

Periya Pillai, see TiruvSngada Pillai. 

Perumal, Kudaikk&ra, 246. 

Pernm&l Mudali, 243, 244. 

Pernmboi. 7, 8, 11,12, ie, 45, 46, 50, 71. 81, 118, 123, 128, 132, 137, 174, 
186, 190, 229, 230, 234, 354, 377. 

Perumnkkal, 5, 7, 12, 17, 26, 201, 343. 

Petival, M., 171. 

Pichaknppan, 43. 

Pigot, Go or go, 141, 168, 264, 256, 257, 267, 334, 337, 338, 339, 343, 349, 
369. 

Pilavoino, M., 342, 343. 

Pilichapallaro, 8. 

Poete, Chevalier du, 49. 

Pomlichery, 5, 8, 37, 73, 75, 92, 95, 114,122,131, 141, 166, 193, 212, 222, 
237, 261, 209, 290, 311, 319, 322, 334, 344, 355, 357, 374, 388, 395, 400. 
Poum’alai Pillai, 44, 399, 400. 

Ponnappa, 368. 

Ponnappa Chotti, 212, 213, 214, 2/4. 


Poona, 303. 

Poonamallee, 4. 

Poray&r, 32. 

Poroher, M., 81, *20, 121, 189, 212, 310. 

Porcher, Madame, 120, 121. 

Porto Novo, 7, GG, 180. 

Pot, Colonel, 222. 

Potti Pathan, 155. 

1‘ouly, 50,'US, 124, 135, 155, 161, 217. 219, 229, 326, 344, 345, 

346, 3G1. 

Pnlicat, 271, 283. 

PfLtturai, 43. 


RaghOji BhGnsla, 257. 

R&jng&p&l, 75. 

R&jahmundry, 117. 

It&muohancha Ayyan, 196, 338, 345, 847, 868, 375, 
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Ramachandra Kao, 16, 40, 43, 51, 52, 55, 56, 58, 60, 62, 63, 64, 65, 76, 84, 
110, 111, 119, 320, 124, 188, 180, 196, 206, 209, 253, *65, 268, 283, 287, 
288, 309, 313, 318, 323, 331, 343, 367. 

R&malinga Pillai or Raraalingam, or Riimalingan, 40, 51, 52, 62, 90, 
120, 139, 145, 146, 147, 149, 151, 154, 162, 183, 185, 197, 199, 200, 204, 
206, 210, 212, 213, 215, 216, 219, 220, 221, 223,221, 225, 240, 248, 
266, 271, 278, 279, 288, 293, 295, 296, 300, 314, 337. 

Hitman, 149. 

Rama Pathan, 118. 

R&mayya Pillai, 306. 

Rumesvaraui, 38. 

Rami Chetti, ChfLn&nipatfcu, 68, 75. 

Rangan, 149. 
llanganatlia Mudali, 127. 

Raugappa Chetti, Gimtftr, 203. 

Rangappa Mudali, 43, 51, 52, 68, 69, 72, 83. 

Ravanayyan, sec Vcnkataravanayyan. 

Raz& dahib, 31, 32, 39, 93, 145, 185, 239, 352, 379. 

Roddipalaiyam, 11, 46, 66, 230, 237, 266, 281 
Renault, M., 240, 290, 313, 316, 347, 349, 366, 367. 

Rico, Lewis, 176. 

Rochette, M., 320, 323. 

Roth [?], M., 5 
RUm, 38. 

SadiUivn, Reddi, 66. 

Sadras, 256, 398, 399. 

Saidapot, 251. 

St. Marceau, M., 22, 23. 

St Thomas’ Mount, or the Mount, 13, 151, 167, 249, 

Sakku Chetti, or Sakki Cliotti, 99, 100, 145. 

Salabat Jang, 31, 319. 

Salem, 219. 

Salomons, Solomon, 130, 131. 

San & Rao, 113, 114. 

S&mbayyan, 143. 

Sanjaya Chetti, JO, 

Sankarapuram, 187. 

Siln6ji Nimb&lakar, 113. 

Santappan, 321. 

Santu, 127, 130, 217, 218. 

Saram, 11, 12, 16, 376, 382, 384. 

Sai*avnna Mudali, 407, 408. 

Savavanan, 151, 152, 156,2C4. 

Saravanan,313, 314. 

Satara, 303. 

Satta Perunnil A yyan, 51. 

Saubinet, M., 215, 371. 
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Savarimuttu Mudali or Savarimuttu, 73, 76, 91, 144, 200. 

Savarirayan, 250. 

Savariraya Pillai, 7, 54, 76, 77, 83, 164, 172, 203, 264, 283, 287, 288, 296, 
331, 337, 373. 

Senaikkudai, 246. 

Seshdohala Chetti, 64, 405, 406. 
i dshadri Pillai, 12. 

Sdthirapattu, 8. 

Sovftr, 26. 

Shaikh Dokki, or Dukki, 19, 20, 123, 217, 245, 347. 

Shaikh Ibrahim, 31. 

Shiyali, 225. 

Silhouette, M., 284. 

Siuappayyaii, 32. 

Singan, 217. 

Singarikoyil or Singakkoyil, 36, 39, 198, 219. 

Sit.&raina Josicr, 34, 33, 48, 49, 50. 

Siyala Pillai, 73, 76,115, 179. 

Slopor, Mr , 398. 

Smith, Joseph, 409. 

Smith, Richard, 409 
Sogi Pandit, 162. 

S.daiya Pillai or Solaiyappan, 92, 222, 329, 396, 397. 

Solminiac, M , 119, 161, 320, 336. 

Son&eliila Pillai or Sondchalam, 101, 1C2, 128, L46, 151, 166, 168, 197, 204, 
205 210, 219, 224, 239, 251, 308, 331, 351, 367, 380, 390, 392, 393. 
Sornay, M., 92. 

Soupire, Brigadier, 286. 

South Sea Castle (ship), 374. 

Srinivu&amftrti, Mr., 405. 

Srinivasa lido, 84. 

Hteevens, Admiral, 33 1, 374. 

Bubbd Josier, 50, 236, 237, 291, 367. 

Subbard.can, 400. 

Subbayyan, Kdltuv&thiyam or Kottuvathiyam, 303. 

Subbayyan, 92, 97, 104. 

Subbayyan, Pancbangam, 215. 

Subbi Chetti gr Subban, 68, 75, 90. 

Subrahmanyan, 400. 

Subrahmanya Sastri, Conclii, 28. 

Shroppa Mudali, 65, 69, 72, 85. 

Surat, 2, 18. 

Swdmi Pillai, 76. 


Tadiya Pillai, 356. 

Tailappa Chetti, 43, 2(9. 
Tambdchi, Uppdttu, 157, 218. 
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Tanappa Mudali, see Chinna Mudali. 

Tftnappan, 97, 104, 105. 

T&ndava Chetti, 1. 

Tandavantyan, 149. 

T&udavarayan, 246. 

T&ndavarayan, 246. 

Tandavaraya Pillai, or Taniavarayan, 99, 246. 

T&niyappa Mudali, see Chinna Mudali. 

Tanjorc, 49, 54, 210, 212. 

Tavalakuppam, 201, 317. 

Tenasserim, 18. 

Thurston, Edgar, 147, 183, 285, 396. 

Till a i Chetti, 127. 

Tillai .Maistri, 53, 64, 65, 68, 86, 101, 102, 128, 138, 146, 162, 215, 299, 
300. 

Tillaiyappa Mudali, 334. 

Tindivanam, 5, 12, 26. 

Tinuevelly, 187. 

Tirachelvaraya Mudali, 101. 

Tirukkoyilftr, 166. 

Tirumalai Pillai, 277, 331, 362. 

Tirumangalara, 15, 36,44. 

Tirupati, 396. 

Tirnppftchdr, 4. 

Tiruppali Chetti, Karnavaram, 118. 

Tirupp&ppubyftr or Tiruppadirippuliydr, 11, 14, 55, 263. 

TiruvaltLr, 210. 

Tiruvambala Chetti, 43. 

Tiravaudakulam, 237. 

Tiruvann&malai, 187. 

Tiruv§ngadam, 242, 243, 244, 399, 400. 

Tiruv6ngudam, 127. 

Tiruvergada Pillai or TiruvSngadam, 213, 215. 

Tiruv6ugada Pillai, 399. 

TiruvSngada Pillai, or Periya Pillai, 134, 265, 352. 

Tiruvengadapuram, 12,257. 

Tiruvengadatha Pillai, 32. 

Tiravennanalldr, 51, 106, 285, 345. 

Tiruviti, 14, 174, 201, 219, 225, 234, 235, 388. 

Tobin, M., 293. 

Tranquebar, 6, 32, 54, 68, 200, 211, 212, 224, 250, 306, 339, 373, 409. 
Triohinopoly, 21, 187, 230, 290,291,319, 409,411. 

Trinqui&re, Major, 311,312, 376. 

Triplicane, 13. 

Tdkkan&mp&kkam, 174. 

Tyagadrug, 72,141, 158, 162, 166, 177, 186, 187, 193, 199, 201, 225, 227, 
230, 237,266, 319, 870, 388. 
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Ulandai, 281. 

Unndmalai Chetti, Chinna, 115. 

Unnamalai Chetti, Periya, 115. 

UppS.ru, the (river), 382. 
frshtu,11. 

Vadamalai Pillai or Yadamalai, 99,151, 166, 168. 

Vaidvanatha Chetti, 205, 242, 243. 

Valarmec, M., 335, 342, 368, 398, 402. 

V&likondapurain, 21, 187. 

Valiyan, 119. 

Valliyamm&l, 12. 

Valuoavtir or Waldour, 5, 8, 18, 23, 35, 36, 43, 45, 46, 48, 54, 71, 100, 143, 
170, 187, 190, 200, 201, 229,231,235, 24S, 296, 319, 334, 338, 348, 355, 
381, 382, 409. 

Varlam Madali, 69, 72, 85. 

Vasavappa Chetti, 396. 

V&sudSva Pandit, 331. 

Yelan 201, 406. 

VSlappa Mudali, 1 15. 

VSl&yudha Pillai, 65. 

Vellore, 31, 114, 379, 

VenkS-ji Pandit, 168, 176, 1*4, 185, 18", 193, 201, 227, 301. 

V enkat&cliala Chetti, Matt a, 399. 

VenkatSchala Chetti, Salatn, 115. 

Yenkatachiilam, 390, 39 7 . 

Venkatachalam, 99, 100, 108, 155, 156, 158, 204, 205. 

VenkatSchala frayakkan, 14, 147, 155, 298. 

Venkatachala Pillai, 91. 

Venkcit&mpettai or VenkatapSttai, 7, 14, 18. 

Venkatanaranappa Ayyan, KnlasSkharam, 9, 10. 

VenkatanSranappa Ayyan, Mysore, 35, 174, 176, 178, 184, 185, 186, 193, 
201, 227, 241, 296, 304. 

Venkata Pillai, 277. 

Venkatarama Chetti, 351. 

Venkata PSo, 176, 238, 241. 

Venkata Bao, Bariki, 103, 225, 226, 238. 

Venkata raven* Ayyan or Havanayyan, 92, 97. 

Venkat6«an, 155, 306, 397. 

Very, M., 295, 356, 360. 

Villi Chetti, 126. 

Viliiyanallhr, 8, 35, 36. 50, 51, 113, 154, 174, 179, 184, 187, 190, 193, 198, 
200, 203, 229, 230, 231, 232, 233, 234, 236, 237, 241, 267, 311, 315, 3l9, 
338, 348, 354, 355, 370, 377, 38), 382, 384. 

Villiyfir, 66. 

Villapuram, 36, 276. 

Viu&yaka Pillai, 101,197. 
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Yira Chetti, Kangipati, 20, 43. 

Yirampattanera, 380. 

Yir& Nayakkan, 75. 

Yiraperumal Pillai, or Viraperumal, 166, 167,168. 
Vir& Pillai, 217. 

Viraraghava Pillai, Muttu, 16G, 167. 

Virar&ghava Pillai. 246. 

ViswsUa Pandit, 302, 303. 

Yriddhachah.m, 388. 

Yrushablianadba Nayin&r, 4. 

Waldour, see Yalnd&vtir. 

Wandiwash, 4, 5, 46, 170, 324- 
Wilks, Mark. 176, 266, 400. 

Y&nAm, 140, 182, 191, 293, 301. 

Zulfiqar Jang, 226. 







